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NOTICE. 


Thb  fiftTonrable  reception  of  late  given  to  nomeroas  reprmta  of  English 
CSaasicB  in  a  compact,  portable,  and  inexpensive  form,  has  induced  the  Pro- 
prietoTB  of  Sib  Walter  Scott^s  Works  to  follow  the  example. 

They  are  now  producing  an  Edition  of  his  Novels,  compressed  into  Five 
Yolomee,  Bojal  Octavo ;  his  Poems  are  here  presented  in  a  Single  Volume 
of  corresponding  dimensions ;  and  the  same  course  will  be  adopted  presently 
as  to  his  Miscellaneous  Pbose  Writinos,  including  his  Biographies  of  Swift, 
Diyden,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  Novelists ;  Tales  of  a  GrandfaUier,  ftc,  with 
his  Antiquarian  and  Critical  Essays. 

This  Volume  contuns  a  more  complete  Collection  of  Sib  Walteb^s 
PoBTBT  than  has  ever  before  appeared.  In  addition  to  the  great  Metrical 
Romances,  and  the  Miscellaneous  Pieces  given  in  the  later  Editions,  it 
includes,  for  the  first  time,  the  Songs  and  Fragments  scattered  over  his 
NovBLB,  and  various  Specimens,  both  Serious  and  Comic,  which  were  originally 
printed  in  the  Memoibs  of  his  Life. 

As  the  object  in  the  present  Collection  has  been  to  adhere  to  the  origind 
productions  of  Snt  Walteb,  the  old  parts  of  the  Romance  of  Sir  Tristrem  are 
not  giv^  nor  the  Contributions  to  the  Minstrelsy  by  other  hands. 

In  the  arrangement  of  annotations,  it  has,  upon  mature  consideration, 
been  thought  most  advisable  to  follow  as  nearly  as  possible  the  plan  origi- 
nally adopted  by  the  Poet  himself.  The  Author^s  longer  Notes,  so  rich  in 
historical  and  biographical  interest,  are  given  in  Afpendieei  to  the  several 
Bomances,  and  other  larger  performances ;  the  short  ones,  explanatory  chiefly 
of  ancient  words  and  phrases,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  To  avoid  confusion, 
the  Notes  of  the  Editor  are  given  with  these  last. 

The  references  to  the  Life  of  Sib  Walteb  apply  to  the  Second  Edition, 

1839.  ,  ^  ^ 

J.  G.  L. 
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ADYKBTISEMENT  70  EDITIGN  1833. 

Ths  ImBODUcnoK  to  Thb  Lay  of  thb  Last  Miir- 
maML,  written  in  April  1830,  waa  rarised  hj  the 
Aotlior  in  the  antnmn  of  1831,  when  he  also  made 
Hme  eocrectiens  in  the  text  of  the  Poem,  and  MTenl 
additioDi  to  the  notei.  The  woric  is  now  printed  from 
ha  fakterieaTfid  copy. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  original  MS.  of 
this  Pbem  has  not  been  preserved.  We  are  thus 
denied  the  advaatage  of  comparing  throogfaont  the 
Author's  Tarioos  readings^  which,  in  the  case  of  Mar- 
nion,  the  Ladj  of  the  Lake,  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  &o. 
an  often  hig^  j  carious  and  instnictiTe. — Ed. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  EDITION  1830. 
A  POSH  of  nearij  thirty  yean'  standing*  maybe  sap- 
posed  hardly  to  need  an  Introduction,  since,  withoat 
one,  it  has  been  able  to  keep  itself  afloat  throogh 
the  best  part  of  a  generation.  Nerertheleas,  as,  in 
the  edition  of  the  Waveri^  Novels  now  in  course  of 
paUication,  [1830,J  I  have  imposed  on  myself  the 
task  of  saying  something  oonceming  the  purpose  and 
history  of  each,  in  their  turn,  I  am  desirous  that  the 
Poeon  for  which  I  first  reoeived  some  marks  of  the 
poblie  fim>ar,  should  also  be  accompanied  with  such 
Maps  of  their  IHeraiy  histoiy  as  may  be  supposed  to 
esny  interest  along  with  them.  Even  if  I  should  be 
inirtsken  in  thinkiag  that  the  secret  histoiy  of  what 

>  PabUriMd  in  4to,  (£l,  te.)  Jannarr  180S. 
P      1. 


was  once  so  popular,  may  still  attract  public  attention 
and  curiosity,  it  seems  to  me  not  without  its  use  to 
record  the  manner  and  circumstances  under  which 
the  present,  and  other  Poems  on  the  same  plan,  at- 
tained for  a  season  an  extensive  reputation. 

I  must  resume  the  story  of  my  literary  laboun  at 
the  period  at  vriiich  I  broke  off  in  the  Essay  on  the 
Imitation  of  Popular  Poetiy,  [see  jx»i/,]  when  I  had 
ei^oyed  the  first  gleam  of  public  favour,  by  the  suo- 
oess  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scot- 
tish Border.  The  second  edition  of  that  work,  pob- 
lished  in  1803,  proved,  in  the  language  of  the  trade, 
rather  a  heavy  concern.  The  demand  in  Scotland 
had  been  supplied  by  the  first  edition,  and  the  curio- 
si^  of  the  English  was  not  much  awdcened  by  poems 
in  the  rude  garb  of  antiquity,  accompanied  with  notes 
referring  to  the  obscure  feuds  of  barbarous  ohms,  of 
vriiose  very  names  dvilized  history  was  ignorant.  It 
WMM,  on  the  whole^  one  of  those  books  vHiioh  are  mors 
praised  than  th^  are  read.' 

At  this  time  I  stood  personally  in  a  different  posi- 
tion from  that  which  I  occupied  vriien  I  first  dipt  my 
desperate  pen  in  ink  for  other  purposes  than  those  of 
my  profession.  In  1796,  when- 1  first  published  the 
translations  from  Biirger,  I  was  an  insulated  indivi- 
dual, with  only  my  own  wants  to  proride  for,  and 
having,  m  a  great  measure,  my  own  faiclinations  alone 
to  consult.  In  1803,  when  the  second  edition  of  the 
Minstrel^  appeared,  I  had  arrived  at  a  period  of  life 
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when  mnn,  however  thoughtfoss,  encounter  duties 
and  circumstances  which  press  consideration  and 
plans  of  life  upon  the  most  careless  minds.  I  had 
been  for  some  time  married — ^was  the  fiather  of  a  rising 
family,  and,  though  fiilly  enabled  to  meet  the  conse- 
quent demands  upon  me,  it  was  my  duty  and  desire 
to  place  myself  in  a  situation  which  would  enable  me 
to  make  honourable  provision  against  the  various  oon- 
tingencies  of  life. 

It  may  be  readily  supposed  that  ^e  attempts  which  I 
hadmadein  literature  bad  been  unfavourable tomysue- 
ecas  at  the  bar.  The  goddess  Thexnis  is,  at  Edinburgh, 
and  I  suppose  everywhere  else,  of  a  peculiarly  jealous 
disposition.  She  will  not  readily  consent  to  share  her 
authority,  and  sternly  demands  firom  her  votaries,  not 
only  that  real  duty  be  carefully  attended  to  and  dis- 
charged, but  that  a  certain  air  of  business  shall  bo 
observed  even  in  the  midst  of  total  idleness.  It  is 
prudent,  if  not  absolutely  nec^sary,  in  a  yotmg  bar- 
rister, to  appear  eompletely  engrossed  by  his  profes- 
sion ;  however  destitute  of  employment  he  may  in 
reaJity  be,  he  ought  to  preserve,  if  possible,  the  ap- 
pearance of  fuU  occupation.  He  should,  therefore, 
seem  perpetually  engaged  among  his  law-papers,  dust- 
ing them,  as  it  were  ;  and,  as  Orid  advises  the  fair, 
"  Si  nnlloft  erit  pulvis,  tamen  excntc  nullum.'*  ^ 

Perhaps  such  extremity  of  attention  is  more  especially 
required^  considering  the  great  number  of  counsellors 
who  are  called  to  the  bar,  and  how  very  small  a  pro- 
portion of  them  are  finally  disposed,  or  find  encou- 
ragement, to  follow  the  law  as  a  profession.  Hence  the 
number  of  deserters  is  so  great,  that  the  least  lingering 
look  behind  occasions  a  young  novice  to  be  set  down  as 
one  of  the  intending  fugitives.  Certain  it  is,  that  the 
Scottish  Themis  was  at  this  time  peculiarly  jealous  of 
any  flirtation  with  the  Muses,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
had  ranged  themselves  under  her  banners.  This  was 
probably  owing  to  her  consciousness  of  the  superior 
attractions  of  her  ri\'als.  Of  late,  however,  she  has 
relaxed  in  some  instances  in  this  particular,  an  emi- 
nent example  of  which  has  been  shown  in  the  case  of 
my  friend,  Mr.  Jefifrey,  who,  after  long  conducting 
one  of  the  most  influential  literary  periodicals  of  the 
age,  \^ith  unquestionable  ability,  has  been,  by  the 
general  consent  of  his  brethren,  recently  elected  to 
be  their  Dean  of  Faculty,  or  President, — ^being  the 
highest  acknowledgment  of  his  professional  talents 
which  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  offer.'  But  this 
is  an  incident  much  beyond  the  ideas  of  a  period  of 
thirty  years'  distance,  when  a  barrister  who  really 
possessed  any  turn  for  lighter  literature,  was  at  as 
much  pains  to  conceal  it,  as  if  it  had  in  reality  been 
sometliing  to  be  ashamed  of;  and  I  could  mention 
more  than  one  instance  in  which  literature  and  society 
have  suffered  much  loss,  that  jurisprudence  might  be 
enriched. 


>  If  dust  be  none,  vet  brush  that  none  awav. 

•  J*r.  JeffrcT,  after  oondnctinR  the  Edhibuigh  Review  for 
twenty-sewn  )va.n,  withdrew  from  that  office  in  11^,  on  beifig 


Such,  however,  was  not  my  ca«e ;  for  the  rmder 
will  not  wonder  that  my  open  interference  with  mat- 
ters of  light  literature  diminished  my  employment  in 
the  weightier  matters  of  the  law.  Nor  did  the  solici- 
tors, upon  whose  choice  the  counsel  takes  rank  in  his 
profession,  do  me  less  than  justice,  by  regarding 
others  among  my  contemporaries  as  fitter  to  discharge 
the  duty  duo  to  their  clients,  tkan  a  young  man  who 
was  taken  up  with  running  after  ballads,  whether 
Teutonic  or  national.  My  profession  and  I,  there- 
fore, came  to  stand  nearly  upon  the  footing  which 
honest  Slender  consoled  himself  on  having  establisihed 
with  Mistress  Anne  Page;  ^  There  was  no  great  love 
between  us  at  the  beginning,  and  it  pleased  Heaven 
to  decrease  it  on  farther  acquaintance."  I  became 
sensible  that  the  time  was  come  when  I  mtist  either 
buckle  myself  resolutely  to  the  "  toil  by  day,  the 
lamp  by  night,"  renouncing  all  the  Dclilahs  of  my 
imagination,  or  bid  adieu  to  the  profession  of  the  law, 
and  hold  another  course. 

I  confess  my  own  mclination  revolted  from  the 
more  severe  choice,  which  might  have  been  deemed 
by  many  the  wiser  alternative.    As  my  transgreeuons 
had  been  numerous,  my  repentance  must  have  been 
signalized  by  unusual  sacrifices.     I  ought  to  have 
mentioned,  that  since  my  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year, 
my  health,  originally  delicate,  had  become  extremely 
robust.    From  infancy  I  had  laboured  under  the  in- 
firmity of  a  severe  lameness,  but,  as  I  believe  &  usually 
the  case  with  men  of  spirit  who  suffer  under  per- 
sonal inconveniences  of  this  nature,  I  had,  since  the 
hnprovement  of  my  health,  in  defiance  of  this  incapa- 
citating drcmnstance,  distinguished  myself  by  the 
endurance  of  toil  on  foot  or  horse-back,  having  often 
walked  thirty  miles  a-day,  and  rode  upwards  of  a 
hundred,  without  resting,    loi  this  manner  I  made 
many  pleasant  journeys  through  parts  of  the  oountrv 
then  not  very  accessible,  gaining  more  amusement  and 
instruction  than  I  have  been  able  to  acquire  sinoe  I 
have  travelled  in  a  more  commodious  manner.    I 
practised  most  silvan  sports  also,  with  some  success, 
and  with  great  delight.    But  these  pleasures  must 
have  been  all  resigned,  or  used  with  great  moderation, 
had  1  determined  to  regain  my  station  at  the  bar. 
It  was  even  doubtful  whether  1  could,  with  perfect 
character  as  a  jurisconsult,  retain  a  situation  in  a 
volunteer  corps  of  cavalry,  which  I  then  held.    The 
threats  of  invasion  were  at  this  time  instant  and 
menacing;  the  call  by  Britain  6n  her  cliildren  was 
universal,  and  was  answered  by  some,  who,  like  my- 
self, consulted  rather  their  desire  than  their  ability  to 
bear  arms.    My  services,  however,  were  found  usefhl 
in  assisting  to  maintain  the  discipline  of  the  corps, 
being  the  point  on  which  their  constitution  rendered 
them  most  amenable  to  military  criticism.    In  other 
respects,  the  squadron  was  ft  fine  one,  consisting 

elected  Deaa  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocateik  In  1830^  under 
Earl  Grey'e  Ministry,  ho  was  appointed  Lord  Advocate  of 
Scotland,  and,  in  1834,  a  Senator  of  the  Collie  of  JnsUcc  by 
the  title  of  I-ord  Jefi'roy.— Ed. 
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AkAy  «f  handsome  men,  well  mounted  and  aimed 
■I  their  own  expense.  My  attention  to  the  corps 
look  up  a  good  deal  of  time;  and  while  it  occupied 
auay  of  the  happiest  hours  of  my  life^  it  furnished  an 
sdditinnal  reason  liar  my  relnctanoe  again  to  encounter 
Ae  aemre  eaane  of  study  indispeosaltle  to  success  in 
Ifae  jondieal  profession. 

On  th&  other  hand,  ray  £sther,  whose  feelings  might 
haTs  been  hurt  by  my  quitting  the  bar,  had  been  for 
two  or  three  years  dead,  so  diat  I  had  no  control  to 
thwart  my  own  incUnatioB;  and  my  income  being 
equal  lo  all  the  oomfiHts*  and  some  of  the  elegancies, 
flf  life,  I  was  not  preased  to  an  irksome  labour  by 
mnfiwily,  that  moat  powerful  of  motives ;  consequently, 
I  waa  the  more  easily  seduced  to  choose  the  employ- 
ment which  was  inoet  agreeable  to  me.  This  was  yet 
the  esaier,  that  in  1800  I  had  obtained  the  preferment 
of  Sheriff  of  SelkiiicBhire,  about  £300  a-year  in  value, 
and  which  waa  the  more  agreeable  to  me,  as  in  that 
county  I  had  several  friends  and  relations.  But  I  did 
not  abandon  the  proliBBaon  to  which  I  had  been  edu- 
eated,  without  certain  prudential  resolutions,  which, 
at  the  risk  of  some  egotism,  I  will  here  mention  ;  not 
withont  the  hope  that  they  may  be  useful  to  young 
pecsons  who  may  stand  in  circumstances  similar  to 
those  in  which  I  then  stood. 

In  the  first  place,  upon  considering  the  lives  and 
CMtuaee  of  persona  who  had  given  themselves  up  to 
litaaiore,  or  to  the  task  of  pleasing  the  public,  it 
seemed  to  me,  that  the  circumstances  which  chiefly 
aftected  their  happiness  and  character,  were  those 
from  which  Horace  has  bestowed  upon  authors  the 
epithet  of  the  Irritable  Race.  It  requires  no  depth  of 
philosophic  reflection  to  perceive,  that  the  petty  war- 
fsire  of  Pope  with  the  Dunces  of  his  period  could  not 
have  been  carried  on  without  his  suffering  the  most 
aeote  torture,  such  as  a  man  must  endure  from  mus- 
qmttoes,  by  whose  stings  he  suffers  agony,  although  he 
can  crash  them  in  his  grasp  by  myriads.  Nor  is  it  ne- 
to  call  to  memory  the  many  humiliating  in- 
in  which  men  of  the  greatest  genius  have,  to 
afeoge  some  pitiful  quarrel,  made  themselves  ridicu- 
kws  dttfing  their  lives,  to  become  the  still  more  de- 
graded olgects  of  pity  to  fiiture  times. 

Upon  the  whole,  as  I  had  no  pretension  to  the  ge- 
Bins  of  the  distinguished  persons  who  had  fStUlen  into 
sacfa  errors,  I  concluded  there  could  be  no  occasion 
lor  ^«"^*^g  them  in  their  mistakes,  or  what  I  conai- 
dersd as  soch;  and,  in  adopting  literary  pursuits  as 
the  pRncipal  oooupation  of  my  future  life,  I  resolved, 
if  poosible,  to  avoid  those  weaknesses  of  temper  which 
seemed  to  have  most  easily  beset  my  more  odebrated 
pRdecessors. 

With  this  view,  it  was  my  first  resolution  to  keep  as 
hr  aa  was  in  m  power  abreast  of  society,  continuing 
to  n««"*«""  my  place  in  general  company,  without 
yidding  to  the  very  natural  temptation  of  narrowing 
mysdf  to  what  is  odled  literary  society.  By  doing  so, 
I  imagined  I  should  escape  the  besetting  sin  of  listen- 
ing to  language,  which,  from  one  motive  or  other,  is 


apt  to  ascribe  a  very  undue  degree  of  consequence  to 
literary  pursuits,  ss  if  they  were,  indeed,  the  business, 
rather  than  the  amusement,  of  life.  The  opposite 
course  can  only  be  cc»npared  to  the  injudicious  con- 
duct of  one  who  pampers  himself  with  cordial  and  lus- 
(Aus  draughts,  until  he  is  unable  to  endure  whole- 
some bitters.  Like  Gil  Bias,  therefore,  I  resolved  to 
stick  by  the  society  of  my  commUy  instead  of  seeking 
that  of  a  more  literary  cast,  and  to  maintain  my 
general  interest  in  what  was  going  on  around  me, 
reserving  the  man  of  letters  for  the  desk  and  the  U- 
brary. 

My  second  resolution  was  a  corollary  from  the  first 
I  determined  that,  without  shutting  my  ears  to  the 
voice  of  true  criticism,  I  would  pay  no  regard  to  that 
which  assumes  the  form  of  satire.  I  therefore  resol- 
ved to  arm  myself  with  that  triple  brsss  of  Horace,  of 
which  those  of  my  profession  are  seldom  held  deficient, 
against  all  the  roving  tvar^Eure  of  satire,  parody,  and 
sarcasm ;  to  laugh  if  the  jest  was  a  good  one,  or,  if 
otherwise,  to  jet  it  hum  and  buzz  itself  to  sleep. 

It  is  to  the  observance  of  these  rules,  (according  to 
my  best  belief,)  that,  after  a  life  of  thirty  years  en- 
gaged in  literary  labours  of  various  kinds,  I  attribute 
my  never  having  been  entangled  in  any  litorary  quar- 
rel or  controversy ;  and,  which  is  a  still  more  pleasing 
result,  that  I  have  been  distinguished  by  the  personal 
iriendship  of  my  most  approved  contemporaries  of  all 
parties. 

1  adopted,  at  the  same  time,  another  resolution,  on 
which  it  may  doubtless  be  remarked,  that  it  was  w^l 
for  me  that  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  do  so,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  is  a  line  of  conduct  which,  depending  upon 
accident,  can  be  less  generally  applicable  in  other 
cases.  Yet  I  fail  not  to  record  this  part  of  my  plan, 
convinced  that,  though  it  may  not  be  in  every  one's 
power  to  adopt  exactly  Uie  same  resolution,  he  may 
nevertheless,  by  his  own  exertions,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  attain  the  object  on  which  it  was  founded, 
namely,  to  secure  the  means  of  subsistence,  without 
relying  exclusively  on  literary  talents.  In  this  respect, 
I  determined  that  literature  should  be  my  staff,  but 
not  my  crutch,  and  that  the  profits  of  my  literary  la- 
bour, however  convenient  otherwise,  should  not,  if  I 
could  help  it,  become  necessary  to  my  ordinary  ex- 
penses. With  this  purpose  I  resolved,  if  the  interest 
of  my  friends  could  so  fJEur  favour  me,  to  retire  upon 
any  of  the  respectable  oflBces  of  the  law,  in  which  per- 
sons of  that  profession  are  glad  to  take  refuge,  when 
they  feel  themselves,  or  are  judged  by  others,  incom- 
petent to  aspire  to  its  higher  honours.  Upon  such  a 
post  an  author  might  hope  to  retreat,  without  any  per- 
ceptible alteration  of  circumstances,  whenever  the 
time  should  arrive  that  the  public  grew  weary  of  his 
endeavours  to  please,  or  he  himself  should  tire  of  the 
pen.  At  this  period  of  my  life,  I  possessed  so  many 
friends  capable  of  assisting  me  in  this  object  of  ambi- 
tion, that  I  could  hardly  over-rate  my  own  prospects 
of  obtaining  the  preferment  to  which  I  limited  my 
wishes ;  and,  in  fact,  I  obtained  in  no  long  period 
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the  revernon  of  a  stuation  which  completely  met 

Thus  fkr  all  was  well,  and  the  Author  had  been 
guilty,  periiaps,  of  no  great  impradence,  when  he  re- 
linquiflhed  his  forensic  praotioe  with  the  hope  of  n^ 
king  some  figure  in  the  field  of  literature.  But  an 
established  character  with  the  public,  in  my  new  ca- 
pacity, still  remained  to  be  acquired.  1  have  noticed, 
that  the  translations  from  Burger  had  been  unsucoess- 
fbl,  nor  had  the  original  poetry  which  appeared  under 
the  auspices  of  Mr.  Lewis,  in  the  **  Tales  of  Wonder," 
in  any  great  degree  raised  my  reputation.  It  is  true,  I 
had  private  friends  disposed  to  second  me  in  my  eflbrts 
to  obtain  popularity.  But  I  was  sportsman  enough 
to  know,  that  if  the  greyhound  does  not  run  well,  the 
halloos  of  his  patrons  will  not  obtain  the  prize  fop 
him. 

Neither  was  1  ignorant  that  the  practice  of  ballad- 
writing  was  for  the  present  out  of  fashion,  and  that 
any  attempt  to  rerive  it,  or  to  found  a  poetical  cha- 
racter upon  it,  would  certainly  fail  of  success.  The 
ballad  measure  itself,  which  was  once  listened  to  as 
to  an  enchanting  melody,  had  become  hackneyed  and 
sickening,  from  its  being  the  accompaniment  of  every 
grinding  hand-organ;  and  besides,  a  long  woric  in 
quatrsins,  whether  those  of  the  common  ballad,  or  such 
as  are  termed  elegiac,  has  an  elfect  upon  the  mind 
like  that  of  the  bed  of  Procrustes  upon  the  human 
body;  for,  as  it  must  be  both  awkward  and  difficult 
to  carry  on  a  long  sentence  from  one  stanza  to  an- 
other, it  follows,  that  the  meaning  of  each  period  must 
be  comprehended  within  four  lines,  and  equally  so 
that  it  must  be  extended  so  as  to  fill  that  space.  The 
alternate  dilation  and  contraction  thus  rendered  ne- 
cessary is  singularly  unfavourable  to  narrative  com- 
position ;  and  the  "<  Gondibert"  of  Sir  William  D'Ave- 
nant,  though  containing  many  striking  passages,  has 
never  become  popular,  owing  chiefly  to  its  being  told 
in  this  species  of  elegiac  verse. 

In  the  dilemma  occanoned  by  this  objection,  the 
idea  occurred  to  the  Author  of  using  the  measured 
short  line,  which  forms  the  structure  of  so  much  min- 
strel poetry,  that  it  may  be  properly  termed  the  Ro- 
mantic stanza,  by  way  of  dbtinction ;  and  which  ap- 
pears 80  natural  to  our  language,  that  the  very  best 
of  our  poets  have  not  been  able  to  protract  it  into  the 
verse  property  called  Heroic,  without  the  use  of  epi- 
thets which  are,  to  say  the  least,  unnecessary.*  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  extreme  facility  of  the  short 

I  Thus  it  has  been  often  remarked,  that,  in  the  opening 
ooaplets  of  Pope's  tranalation  of  the  Iliad,  there  are  tiro  ijl- 
kblea  formfaig  a  enperfliioas  woxd  in  each  line,  as  may  be 
ohserred  by  attending  to  snoh  words  as  are  printed  in  Italici. 

"  Achillet'  wrath  to  Oreece  the  dir^fia  spring 
Of  woee  unnumbered,  JuavetU^  goddess,  sing ; 
That  wiath  which  sent  to  Plato's  ^toenqy  reign. 
The  souls  of  migM^  chiefs  in  battle  slain. 
Whose  bones,  unbuiied  on  the  duert  shore, 
Devouxing  dogs  and  hungry  vultures  tore." 

•  The  Dnchess  died  in  August  1814.     Sir  Walter  Scott's 


couplet,  which  seems  congenial  to  our  language,  and 
was,  doubtless  for  that  reason,  so  popular  with  our  old 
minstrels,  is,  for  the  same  reason,  apt  to  proveanuuro 
to  the  composer  who  uses  It  in  more  modem  days,  by 
encouraging  him  in  a  habit  of  slovenly  composition. 
The  necessity  of  occasional  pauses  often  forces  the 
young  poet  to  pay  more  attention  to  sense,  as  the  boy's 
kite  rises  highest  when  the  train  is  loaded  by  a  due 
counterpoise.  The  Author  was  ther^re  intimidated 
by  what  Byron  calls  the  **  fatal  iSacility"  of  the  octo- 
ayllabio  verse,  which  was  otherwise  better  adapted  to 
his  purpose  of  imitating  the  more  ancient  poetry. 

I  was  not  less  at  a  loss  for  a  subject  which  might 
admit  of  being  treated  with  the  simplicitf  and  wild- 
ness  of  the  ancient  ballad.  But  accident  dictated  both 
a  tiieme  and  measure,  which  decided  the  subject,  as 
well  as  tiie  structure  of  the  poem. 

The  lovely  young  Ck>untess  of  Dalkeith,  afterwards 
Harriet  Duchess  of  Buc<deuch,  had  come  to  the  land 
of  her  husband  with  the  desire  of  making  herself  ae> 
quainted  with  its  traditions  and  customs/' as  well  as 
its  manners  and  history.  All  who  remember  this  lady 
will  agree,  that  the  intellectual  character  of  her  ex-- 
treme  beauty,  the  amenity  and  courtesy  of  her  man- 
ners, the  soundness  of  her  understanding,  and  her  un- 
bounded benevolence,  gave  more  the  idea  of  an  ange- 
lic viatant,  than  of  a  being  belonging  to  this  nether 
world;  and  such  a  thought  was  but  too  consistent 
with  the  short  space  she  was  permitted  to  tany  among 
us.'  Of  course,  where  all  made  it  a  pride  and  plea- 
sure to  gratify  her  wishes,  she  soon  heard  enough  ci 
Border  lore;  among  others,  an  aged  gentleman  of 
property,'  near  Langholm,  communicated  to  her  lady, 
ship  the  story  of  Gilpin  Homer,  a  tradition  in  which 
the  narrator,  and  many  more  ci  that  country,  were 
firm  believers.  The  young  Countess,  mudi  delighted 
with  the  legend,  and  the  gravity  and  foil  confidence 
with  which  it  was  told,  enjoined  on  me  as  a  task  to 
compose  a  ballad  on  the  subject.  Of  course,  to  bear 
was  to  obey ;  and  thus  the  goblin  story,  objected  to  by 
several  critics  as  an  excrescence  upon  the  poem,  waa^ 
in  fiact,  the  occasion  of  its  being  written. 

A  chance  similar  to  that  which  dictated  the  subject, 
gave  me  also  the  hint  of  a  new  mode  of  treating  it 
We  had  at  that  time  the  lease  of  a  pleasant  cottage, 
near  Lasswade,  on  the  romantic  banks  of  the  Esk,  to 
which  we  escaped  when  the  vacations  of  the  Court 
permitted  me  so  much  leisure.  Here  I  had  the  plea<> 
sure  to  receive  a  visit  fixnn  Mr.  Stoddart,  (now  Sir 

lines  on  bcr  death  will  be  found  in  a  sabeequent  page  of 
this  collection.— £d. 

s  This  was  Mr.  Seattle  of  Middedale,  a  man  then  consider- 
abl;  upwards  of  eighty,  of  a  shrewd  and  svcastic  temper, 
which  he  did  not  at  all  times  suppress,  as  the  following  anec- 
dote will  show  >— A  worthy  cleigjman,  now  deceased,  with 
better  good-will  than  tact,  was  endeaTouring  to  push  the  senior 
forward  tn  his  recollection  of  Border  ballads  and  legends,  by 
expressing  reiterated  surprise  at  his  wonderAil  memory.  *'  No, 
sLr,"  said  old  Middedale ;  «  my  memory  is  good  for  little,  for 
it  cannot  retain  what  ought  to  be  preserved.  I  can  remem- 
ber all  these  stories  about  the  auld  riding  days,  which  arsof 
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John  Sloddut,  Judge- Advocate  at  Malta,)  who  was 
«t  that  tmis  ooneetiDg  the  particuhura  which  he  after- 
emhodied  m  hk  Remarks  on  Local  Scenery  in 
I  was  of  aome  use  to  him  in  procuring  the 
which  he  desired,  and  guiding  him  to  the 
he  wished  to  see.  In  return,  he  made 
acquainted  than  I  had  hitherto  been  with 
eflbsioiis  which  have  smoe  made  the  Lakes 
«f  Westmoreland,  and  the  authors  bj  whom  they  have 
■ongy  so  fiunons  whererer  the  English  tongue  is 


I  wms  already  acquainted  with  the  "  Joan  of  Arc," 
ibe  «  Tlmlaba,"  and  the  <"  Metrical  Ballads"  of  Mr. 
Sootfaej,  which  had  found  their  way  to  Scotland,  and 
were  gensrally  admired.  But  Mr.  Stoddart,  who  had 
the  advantage  of  penonal  friendship  with  the  authors, 
and  who  possoaood  a  strong  memory  with  an  excellent 
taste,  waa  able  to  repeat  to  me  many  long  specimens 
«i  their  poetry,  which  had  not  yet  appeared  in  print. 
Awwwgirti  others,  was  the  striking  fragment  called 
Cbriatahel,  by  Mr.  Coleridge,  which,  from  the  singu- 
hriy  irregular  structure  of  the  stanzas,  and  the  liberty 
wfaicfa  it  allowed  the  author,  to  adapt  the  sound  to  the 
aeemed  to  be  exactly  suited  to  such  an  extra- 
I  meditated  on  the  subject  of  Gilpin  Hor- 
Aa  ^plied  to  comic  and  humorous  poetiy,  this 
of  measuree  had  been  already  used  by 
Anthony  Hall,  Anstey,  Dr.  Wolcott,  and  others ;  but 
itvaa  in  C^iristabelthat  I  first  found  it  used  in  serious 
poetry,  and  it  is  to  Mr.  Coleridge  that  I  am  bound  to 
make  the  acknowledgment  due  from  the  pupil  to  his 
master.  I  observe  that  Lord  Byron,  in  noticing  my 
obligations  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  which  I  have  been  al- 
ways moat  ready  to  acknowledge,  expressed,  or  waa 
undentood  to  expres8,a  hope,  that  I  did  not  write  an 
unfriendly  review  on  Mr.  Coleridge's  productions.' 
On  this  subject  1  have  only  to  say,  that  1  do  not  even 
know  the  review  which  is  alluded  to  ;  and  were  I  ever 
to  take  the  unbecoming  freedom  of  censuring  a  man 
of  Mr.  Coleridge's  extraordinary  talents,  it  would  be 
oa  account  oi  the  caprice  and  indolence  with  which 
he  has  thrown  from  him,  as  if  in  mere  wantonness, 
dMse  unfinished  scraps  of  poetry,  which,  like  the 
Tbfso  of  antiquity,  defy  the  skill  of  bis  poetical  breth- 
ren to  complete  them.'  The  charming  firagments 
which  the  author  abandons  to  their  frtte,  are  surely  too 
vshiable  to  be  treated  like  the  proofr  of  careless  en- 
graven^ the  sweepings  of  whose  studios  often  make 
the  fortane  of  some  painstaking  collector. 

I  £d  not  immediately  proceed  upon  my  projected 


BO  csitlily  importaoc« ;  bnt  were  yon,  reverend  sir,  to  repeat 
yoarbeflt  samoa  in  this  drawing-room,  I  eonld  not  tell  yon 
bairaD  hour  afterwards  vhat  yon  had  been  ipeaking  about." 

>  Two  vohunei,  rojal  octavo.  1801. 

t  Ifedwla's  Convenations  of  Lord  Byron,  p.  306. 

>  ett  Walter,  elsewhere,  in  alhislon  to  "  Coleridge's  bean- 
tffnl  and  ti**^««**^  fragment  of  Christobel,"  says,  **  Hss  not 
en  0wn  ioui^native  poet  canse  to  fear  that  future  ages  will 

to  smnmon  htm  from  his  place  of  rest,  as  Milton  kmged 


labour,  though  I  was  now  famished  with  a  subject, 
and  with  a  stiructure  of  verse  which  might  have  the 
effect  of  novelty  to  the  public  ear,  and  aflbrd  the 
author  an  opportunity  of  varying  his  measure  with  the 
variations  of  a  romantic  th^ne.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  more  than  a  year 
after  Mr.  Stoddart's  visit,  that,  by  way  of  experiment, 
I  composed  the  first  two  or  three  stanzas  of  "  The  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel.''  I  was  shortly  afterwards  visited 
by  two  intimate  friends,  one  of  whom  still  survives. 
They  were  men  whose  talents  might  have  raised  them 
to  the  highest  station  in  literature,  had  they  not  pre- 
ferred exerting  them  in  their  own  profession  of  the 
law,  in  which  they  attained  equal  preferment.  I  was 
in  the  habit  of  consulting  them  on  my  attempts  at  com- 
position, having  equal  confidence  in  their  sound  taste 
and  friendly  sincerity.^  In  this  specimen  I  had,  in  the 
phrase  of  the  Highland  servant,  packed  all  that  was 
my  own  ai  least,  for  I  had  also  included  a  line  of  invo- 
cation, a  little  softened,  from  Coleridge— 

**  Mary,  mother,  shield  OS  VreU." 

As  neither  of  my  friends  said  much  to  me  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  stanzas  I  showed  them  before  their  depar- 
ture, I  had  no  doubt  that  their  disgust  had  been 
greater  than  their  good -nature  chose  to  express. 
Looking  upon  them,  therefore,  as  a  failure,  I  threw 
the  manuscript  into  the  fire,  and  thought  as  little 
more  as  I  could  of  the  matter.  Some  time  afterwards 
I  met  one  of  my  two  counsellors,  vrho  enquired,  with 
considerable  appearance  of  interest,  about  the  progress 
of  the  romance  I  had  commenced,  and  was  greatiy 
surprised  at  learning  its  frite.  He  confessed  that  nei- 
ther he  nor  our  mutual  friend  had  been  at  first  able  to 
give  a  precise  opinion  on  a  poem  so  much  out  of  the 
common  road ;  but  that  as  they  walked  home  together 
to  the  city,  they  had  talked  much  on  the  subject,  and 
the  result  was  an  earnest  desire  that  I  would  proceed 
with  the  compoeitbn.  He  also  added,  that  some  sort 
of  prologue  might  be  necessary,  to  place  the  mind  of 
the  hearers  in  tiie  stuation  to  understand  and  e^joy 
the  poem,  and  recommended  the  adoption  of  such 
quaint  mottoes  as  Spenser  has  used  to  announce  the 
contents  of  the  chapters  of  the  Faery  Queen,  such  a^-^ 

*'  Babe's  bloody  hands  may  not  be  cleansed. 

The  face  of  golden  Mean : 
Her  sisters  two,  Bxtremities, 
*       Strive  her  to  banish  clean."  • 

I  entirely  agreed  with  my  friendly  critic  in  the  neces- 
sity of  having  some  sort  of  pitch-pipe,  which  might 

*  To  call  up  him  who  left  half  told 
The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold  V  * 

JVM»  to  the  iOftoC—Bo. 
4  One  of  these,  William  Erskine,  Esq.  (Lord  Klnnedder),  I 
have  often  had  oocasion  to  mention,  and  thoo^  I  may  hardly 
be  thanked  for  dJscloHing  the  name  of  the  other,  yet  I  cannot 
but  state  that  the  second  is  Oeoige  Cranstoun,  Esq.,  now  a 
Senator  of  the  College  of  Justice,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Goto* 
house.  l831.'[Mr.  Cranstoun  redgned  his  seat  on  tbo  Beach 
in  1839.] 
s  Book  11.  Canto  II. 
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niBke  readers  aware  of  the  object,  of  ratBer  the  tone, 
of  the  publlcatioD.  Bat  I  doubted  whether,  m  assu- 
ming the  oracular  style  of  Spender's  mottoes,  the  inter- 
preter might  not  be  censured  as  the  harder  to  be  un- 
derstood of  the  two.  I  therefore  introduced  the  Old 
Minstrel^  as  an  appropriate  prolocutor,  by  whom  the 
fay  might  be  sung,  or  spoken,  and  the  introduction  of 
whom  betwixt  the  cantos,  might  remind  the  reader  at 
intervals,  of  the  time,  place,  and  circumstances  of  the 
recitation.  This  species  of  cadre,  or  frame,  afterwards 
afforded  the  poem  its  name  of  "  The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel.'* 

The  work  was  subsequently  shown  to  other  friends 
daring  its  progress,  and  received  the  imprinudur  of  Mr. 
l«Van'cis  Je&ey,  who  had  been  already  for  some  time 
distinguished  by  his  critical  talent. 

The  poem,  being  once  licensed  by  the  critics  as  fit 
for  the  market,  was  soon  finished,  proceeding  at  about 
the  rate  of  a  canto  per  week.  There  was,  indeed, 
little  occasion  for  pause  or  hesitation,  when  a  trouble- 
some rhyme  might  be  accommodated  by  an  alteration 
of  the  stanza,  or  where  an  incorrect  measure  might  be 
remedied  by  a  variation  of  the  rhyme.  It  was  finally 
published  in  1805,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  first 
work  in  which  the  writer,  who  has  been  since  so  volu- 
minous, laid  his  claim  to  be  considered  as  an  original 
author. 

The  book  was  published  by  Longman  and  Company, 
and  Archibald  Constable  dnd  Company.  The  principld 
of  the  latter  firm  was  then  commencing  that  course  of 
bold  and  liberal  industry  which  was  of  so  much  ad- 
vantage to  his  country,  and  might  have  been  so  to 
himself,  but  for  caosea  which  it  is  needless  to  enter 
into  here.    The  work,  brought  out  on  the  usual  terms 

<  Mr.  Oven  R««s,  hero  alluded  to,  retired  from  the  house 
of  Longman  6c  Co.,  at  Midsummer  1837«  and  died  5th  Septem- 
ber following,  in  his  67th  year.^-Es. 

*  **  Through  what  channel  or  in  what  terms  Fox  made  known 
his  opinion  of  the  Lay,  I  have  fulod  to  ascertain.  Pitt's  praise, 
as  expressed  to  hii  niece.  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  within  a  few 
weeks  after  the  poem  appeared,  was  repeated  by  her  to  Mr. 
WiUiam  Stewart  Bose,  who,  of  coune,  opmmvnicatedit  forth- 
with to  the  author ;  and  not  long  after,  the  Minister,  in  con- 
renation  with  Scott's  early  friend,  the  Bight  Hon.  William 
Dundas,  signified  that  it  would  give  him  ploasuro  to  find  some 
opportunity  of  adTandng  the  fortunes  of  such  a  writer.  *'  I 
remember,"  writes  this  gentleman,  *'  at  Mr.  Pitt's  table  in 
W05,  the  Chancellor  asked  me  about  yon  and  your  then  situa- 
tion, and  after  I  had  answered  him,  Mr.  Pitt  obserred-— '  He 
OBB't  remain  as  ho  is,'  and  desired  me  to  *  look  to  it'"— 
LoGKHAM'.    Lf/k  qf  Scott,  VoL  II.  p.  298. 


of  division  of  profits  between  the  author  and  pisb* 
Ushers,  was  not  long  after  purchased  by  them  for 
£500,  to  which  Messrs.  Longman  and  Company 
afterwards  added  £100,  in  their  own  unsolicited 
kindness,  in  consequence  of  the  uncommon  success  of 
the  work.  It  was  handsomely  given  to  supply  the 
loss  of  a  fine  horse,  which  broke  down  suddenly  while 
the  author  was  riding  with  one  of  the  worthy  pub- 
lishers.^ 

It  would  be  great  a£fectation  not  to  own  fr»nkly, 
that  the  author  expected  some  success  fix>m  '^  The 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel:**  The  attempt  to  return  to 
a  more  simple  and  natural  style  of  poetry  was  likely 
to  be  welcomed,  at  a  time  when  the  public  had  be- 
come tired  of  heroic  hexameters,  with  all  the  buckram 
and  binding  which  belong  to  them  of  later  days.  Bat 
whatever  might  have  been  his  expectations,  whether 
modentte  or  unreasonable,  the  result  left  them  hr 
behind,  for  among  those  who  smiled  on  the  adventu- 
rous Minstrel,  were  numbered  the  great  names  of 
William  Pitt  and  Charles  Fox.>  Neither  was  the 
extent  of  the  sale  inferior  to  the  character  of  the 
judges  who  received  the  poem  with  approbation. 
Upwards  of  thi^  thousand  copies  of  the  Lay  were 
disposed  of  by  the  trade ;  and  the  author  had  to  per- 
form a  task  difficult  to  human  vanity,  when  called 
i^n  to  make  the  necessary  deductions  from  his  own 
merits,  in  a  calm  attempt  to  account  for  his  popu- 
larity." 

A  few  additional  remarks  on  the  author's  literaiy 
attempts  after  this  period,  will  be  found  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  Poem  of  Ifarmion. 

Abbotsford,  AprU  18?K). 

B  **  The  po<;t  has  under-estimated  even  the  patent  and  tan> 
gible  evidence  of  his  success.  The  first  edition  of  the  Lay  was 
a  magnificent  quarto,  7M  copies ;  but  this  was  soon  exhaust- 
ed, and  there  followed  an  octavo  iropreision  of  1500 ;  in  1806^ 
two  more,  one  of  9000  copies,  another  of  2250 ;  in  1807,  a  fifth 
ediUon,  of  2000,  and  a  sixth,  of  3000;  in  180B,  3350;  in  1800, 
300O— a  small  edition  in  quarto  (the  ballads  and  lyrical  pieces 
bdng  then  annexed  to  itH-and  another  octavo  edition  ot 
3950;  in  1811,  .%00;  in  1812,  3000;  in  iei6»  3000;  in  1823, 1000. 
A  firarteenth  impression  of  200O  foolscap  appeared  in  18S8. 
and  besides  all  this,  before  the  end  of  1836,  11,000  copies  hod 
gone  forth  in  the  collected  editions  of  his  poetical  works. 
Thus,  nearly  forty-four  thousand  copies  bad  been  disposed  of 
in  this  country,  and  by  the  legitimate  trade  alone,  before  he 
superintended  the  edition  of  1830,  to  whidi  has  Uogr^»hical 
introductions  wen  prefixed.  In  the  histoiy  of  British  Foetiy 
nothing  had  ever  equalled  the  demand  for  tiie  Lay  of  the  Last 
MinstnL"-!^  YoL  II.  p.  2». 


Cbt  2.ap  of  tf)t  £as;t  iHins>treL 


TO     THJC 


RIGHT  UONOUBABLB 

CHARLES   EARL   OF   DALKEITH, 

THIS    POEM    IS    INSCEIBED    BT 

THE    AUTHOR. 


Tke  Pi 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 

now  offered  to  the  FvbUcy  it  uUmtded  to  illustnUe  the  custom*  and  maanen  tcbick  ancimUy  pre-' 

iAe  Borden  of  England  and  Scotland.    The  inhabitant*  living  in  a  ttaie  partly  pastoral  and  parilg 

eombimag  habit*  of  constant  depredation  teiih  the  injluenoe  of  a  rude  tpirU  of  chivalry ,  were  often 

a^n^  snaeepHble  ofpoeOoal  ornament.    A*  the  deeoription  of  ecenery  and  numnert  tea*  more  the 

Ae  Author  than  a  combined  and  regular  narrative,  the  plan  of  the  Ancient  Metru^U  Romance  vxu 

uJtick  aUow*  greater  latitude,  in  iJiis  respect,  than  would  be  consistent  teiih  the  dignitg  <f  a  regular  Poem,^ 

model  cffered  other  facUUie*,  a*  it  permits  an  occasional  alteration  of  measure,  which,  in  some  degree, 

the  change  t^rhgthm  in  the  text.*    The  machinery,  also,  adopted  from  popular  belief,  would  have  seemed 

a  Poem  idUicA  did  not  partake  of  the  rudeness  of  the  old  Ballad,  or  Metrical  Bomanoe. 

reasons^  As  Poem  tea*  put  into  the  mouth  of  an  ancient  Minstrel,  the  lastofthe  race,who,ash6  isst^ 

Mutdved  the  Revolution,  might  have  caught  tomewhat  of  the  refinement  of  modem  poetry,  toUhout 

simplks^  t^  his  original  modd.    The  date  of  the  Tale  Hsdf  w  ahovi  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen 

of  Ae  personage*  actually  Jlouri^ed.     The  time  ooaipied  by  the  action  i*  Three  Nights  and  Three 


INTRODUCTION. 

Tbe  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold, 
The  Mmatnl  was  infinn  «nd  old  ; 


His  witber'd  cheek,  and  tresses  gray, 
Seem'd  to  have  known  a  better  day ; 
The  harp,  his  sole  remaining  joy. 
Was  carried  by  an  orphan  boy. 


'  "  The  chief  excellence  of  The  Laj  consist*  in  the  beauty 

of  tbe  deaciiptioni  of  local  iceneTy,  and  the  accurate  picture 

of  autona  and  manaen  among  the  Scottish  Bordetera  at  the 

tiae  h  xcfen  to.    Tho  Tariovs  exploits  and  adventiLref  ishich 

oecor  in  thoM  half-ciTilisad  times,  irhen  the  bands  of  gOToni- 

Bcot  vexB  so  looselj  twisted,  that  eveiy  man  depended  for 

nfiety  more  on  his  own  arm,  or  the  prowess  of  his  chief,  than 

on  the  dnl  power,  maj  be  said  to  hold  a  middle  rank  between 

history  and  pxirate  anecdote.  War  is  always  most  picturesque 

wbeze  it  is  least  formed  into  a  science ;  it  has  most  variety  and 

iatcrast  where  the  prowess  and  activity  of  individuals  has  most 

play:  and  the  noctnrnal  expedition  of  Diomed  and  Ulysses  to 

■eiae  tbe  diariot  and  horses  of  Rhesus,  or  a  raid  of  the  Scotts 

or  the  Kerrs  to  drive  cattle,  will  make  a  Setter  figure  in  Terse, 

than  an  the  battles  of  the  great  King  of  Prussia.    The  slevth- 

dog,ihmbeaam^irUt  the  Jethnoodroxes,  the  moss-troopers,  the 

jell  of  tlia  slogan,  and  all  the  irregular  warfare  of  predatory 

SBpeditioM,  or  fends  of  hereditary  vengeance,  are  far  more 

c^tivatiztg  to  the  imagination  than  a  park  of  artillery  and 

batlalioiis  of  weU-dziDed  soldiers.**— .^nuo/  Rariewy  1804. 

«  «*  It  mast  be  obeorred,  that  there  Is  this  difference  be- 
tween the  Jioense  of  the  old  romancer,  and  that  assumed  by 
Mr.  Scott ;  tbe  absrratlons  of  the  first  are  usually  casual  and 
riight ;  those  of  the  other  premeditated  and  systematic.  The 
Sid  wanancer  may  be  compared  to  a  man  who  trusts  his  reins 
ts  Us  bone;  bis  palfrey  often  blunden,  uDd  occasionally 
hseaks  bis  pace,  sometimes  from  vivacity,  oftener  through  in- 
A^BOi.    Mr.  Scott  sets  oat  with  the  intention  uf  divcnufjiiig 


his  journey  by  every  variety  of  motion.  He  is  now  st  a  trot, 
now  at  a  gallop ;  nay,  he  sometimes  stops,  as  if  to 

*  Make  graceful  caprioles,  and  pranco 
Between  the  pillan.* 

A  main  objection  to  this  plan  is  to  bo  found  In  tlic  shock  which 
the  ear  receives  from  violent  and  abrupt  transitions.  On  the 
t)ther  hand,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  as  different  species  of 
verse  are  individually  better  suited  to  the  expression  of  the 
different  ideas,  sentiments,  and  passions,  which  it  is  the  ob- 
ject of  poetry  to  convey,  the  happiest  efforts  may  be  produced 
by  adapting  to  the  subject  its  most  congenial  structure  of 
verse.-— CWftcaf  Review,  lBfi5. 

"  From  tho  novelty  of  its  style  and  subject,  and  from  the 
spirit  of  its  execution,  Mr.  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrci 
kindled  a  sort  of  enthusiasm  among  all  classes  of  readers ;  and 
the  concurrent  voice  of  the  public  asdgned  to  it  a  very  ex- 
alted rank,  which,  otf  more  cool  and  dispasstonate  examhia- 
tion,  its  numerous  essential  beauties  will  enable  it  to  main- 
tain. For  vivid  richness  of  colouring  and  truth  of  costume, 
many  of  its  descriptive  pictures  st«nd  almoet  unrivalled ;  it 
carries  us  back  in  imagination  to  the  time  of  action ;  and  we 
wander  with  the  poet  along  Tweedsitle,  or  among  the  wild 
glades  of  Ettrick  Forest"— Jfon^Mj^  Kiviac,  May,  ]«()8. 

3  "  We  consider  this  poem  as  an  attempt  to  transfer  the 
refinements  of  modem  poetry  to  the  matter  and  the  manner  of 
the  ancient  metrical  romance.    Tbe  author,  enamonrod  of 
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The  bit  of  all  the  Bardi  wu  he, 

Who  song  of  Border  ohindry ; 

For,  weUaday !  their  date  vna  fled, 

His  tuneftil  brethren  all  were  dead ; 

And  he,  neglected  and  oppreas'd, 

Wiah'd  to  be  with  them,  and  at  rest^ 

No  more  on  prancing  palfrey  borne, 

He  eaioll'd,  light  as  \tak  at  mom ; 

No  longer  ooorted  and  oaress'd, 

H^  placed  in  hall,  a  welcome  gnest, 

He  ponr'd,  to  lord  and  lady  gay. 

The  unpremeditated  lay : 

Old  times  were  changed,  old  manners  gone ; 

A  stranger  fill'd  the  Stuarts'  throne; 

The  Ingots  of  the  iron  time 

Had  call'd  his  harmless  art  a  crime. 

A  wandering  Harper,  soom'd  and  poor. 

He  begg'd  his  bread  from  door  to  door. 

And  toned,  to  please  a  peasant's  ear. 

The  harp,  a  Idng  had  loved  to  hear. 

He  paas'd  where  Newaric's'  stately  tower 
Lodes  oat  from  Yarrow's  birchen  bower: 


th«  lofty tWoos  of  chlraliy.snd  partial  to  the  itrains  in  which 
thoy  were  fonnorly  embodied,  eeeme  to  have  employed  all  the 
reMnroei  of  hii  geniu  In  endearourtng  to  recall  them  to  the 
fiiTonr  and  admiistion  of  the  pablie,  and  in  adapting  to  the 
taste  of  modem  readen  aepedee  of  poetry  which  woe  onoe  the 
delight  of  the  conitly,  bnt  has  long  oeaied  to  gladden  any  other 
eyes  than  thoM  of  the  icholar  and  the  aatlqnarr.  Iliis  is  a 
romance^  therefore,  oompoeed  by  a  minetrel  of  the  preeent 
day;  or  moh  a  romance  as  we  may  enppoee  would  hare  been 
written  in  modem  times,  if  that  style  of  composition  had  con- 
tinued to  be  cnltiTatod,  and  partakes  ooneeqnently  of  the  im- 
provements  which  erery  branch  of  literatnre  has  recelyed 
since  the  time  of  its  deeertion."-JarrRKY,  AprO,  18(Mk 

J  «<  Tnrning  to  the  northward,  Scott  showed  ns  the  crags 
and  tower  of  Smallbolme,  and  behtaid  It  the  shattered  frag- 
vaent  of  Erceldoaae,  and  repeated  some  pretty  staaoas  ae- 
cifbedto  the  last  of  the  real  wandering  mhistiels  of  this  d»- 
trict,  by  name  Burnt 

*  Sing  Broeldonne,  and  Cowdenlcnowee, 
Where  Homes  had  anoe  commanding^ 
And  Drygrange,  wi'  the  milk-white  ewes, 

twixt  Tweed  and  Leader  standing. 
The  bird  that  fleee  through  Redpath  treee 

And  Oledswood  bonks  each  morrow, 
ICay  chaont  and  sln^- Aoeef  Leetder'i  haughi 

And  Bonnir  howmi  qf  Yarrow. 
'  But  Minstrel  Bora  cannot  assnage 

His  grief  while  life  endnreth. 
To  see  the  changes  of  this  age 

Which  fleeting  time  procnreth ; 
For  mony  a  place  stands  In  hard  case. 
Where  blythe  folks  kent  nae  sorrow. 
With  Homee  that  dwelt  on  Leader  side, 
And  Sootts  that  dwelt  on  Tarrow." 

14/K  yol.  tL  p.  7& 
■  "  This  is  a  massiTo  sqnars  tower,  now  anroofed  and 
l«inovs,sartonadedbyan  ontward  wall,  defonded  by  loimd 
flanUag  turrets.  It  is  most  beautifolly  situated,  about  three 
miles  flram  SelUric,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Yarrow,  a  fieroe 
and  precipitous  stream,  which  unitee  with  the  Ettricke  about 
a  mile  beneath  the  castle. 

*<Newadc  Castle  was  built  by  James  IL  The  royal  arms, 
with  the  unicorn,  are  engmred  on  a  stone  in  the  western  dde 
•f  the  tower.    There  was  a  much  more  andent  castle  in  its 


The  Minstrel  gazed  with  wishfiil  eye~ 
No  humbler  resting-place  was  nigh, 
With  hesitating  step  at  last. 
The  embattled  portal  arch  he  pass'd, 
Whose  ponderous  grate  and  massy  bar 
Had  oft  roU'd  back  the  tide  of  war. 
But  never  closed  the  iron  door 
Against  the  desolate  and  poor. 
The  Duchess'  marked  his  weary  pace, 
His  timid  mien,  and  reverend  fiace. 
And  bade  her  page  the  menials  tell. 
That  they  should  tend  the  old  man  well: 
For  she  had  known  adversity. 
Though  bom  in  such  a  high  d^^ee ; 
In  pride  of  power,  in  beauty's  bloom. 
Had  wept  o'er  Monmouth's  bloody  tomb  1 

When  kindness  had  his  wants  supplied. 
And  the  old  man  was  gratified. 
Began  to  rise  his  minstrel  pride: 
And  he  began  to  talk  anon. 
Of  good  Earl  Francis,^  dead  and  gone, 

^^^^  ■     '         "    ^^^■^^■^^^^^■^— ^      ■  111  ■■■■■■■  — — — ^I^B^l— ^M^M^ 

immediate  ridnity,  called  Auldwork,  founded,  it  is  said,  hf 
Alexander  III.  Both  were  designed  for  the  royal  residenos 
when  the  king  was  disposed  to  take  his  pleasure  in  the  ezten- 
siTe  forest  of  Ettiicke.  Various  grants  occur  in  the  records 
of  the  PxlTy  Seal,  bestowing  the  keeping  of  the  CSsstle  of 
Newark  upon  different  barons.  There  is  a  popular  tradition 
that  it  was  once  seized,  and  held  oat  by  the  outlaw  Murray, 
a  noted  character  in  song,  who  only  surrendered  Newark  upon 
condition  of  being  made  hereditary  sheriff  of  the  forest.  A 
long  ballad,  containing  an  account  of  this  transaction,  la 
preserred  in  the  Border  Minstrelsy,  <toL  L  p.  309.)  Upon 
the  marriage  of  Jamee  IV.  with  Maigaret,  sister  of  Henry 
VIII.,  the  Castle  of  Kewirk,  with  the  whole  Forest  of  Bt- 
trlcke,  was  assigned  to  her  as  a  part  of  her  Jointure  lando. 
But  of  this  she  could  make  little  adTaatage ;  for,  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  she  is  found  complaining  heariiy,  that 
Buodench  had  seised  upon  these  lands.  Indeed,  the  office 
of  keeper  was  latterly  held  by  the  fomily  of  Buccleuch,  and 
with  so  firm  a  grasp,  that  when  the  Forest  of  Etbicke  was  dla> 
porked,  they  obtained  a  grant  of  the  Castle  of  Newark  in  pro- 
perty. It  was  within  the  court-yard  of  this  castle  that  Gene- 
ral Lesly  did  military  execution  upon  the  prisonerB  whom  ho 
had  taken  at  the  battle  of  PhU^ihangh.  The  castle  continued 
to  be  an  occasional  seat  of  the  Buccleuch  family  for  mora 
than  a  century ;  and  here,  it  is  said,  the  Duchess  of  Monmouth 
and  Bucdeudi  was  brought  up.  For  this  reason,  probably, 
Mr.  Soott  has  chosen  to  moke  it  the  scene  in  which  the  Lay 
of  the  Lost  Minstrel  is  recited  in  her  presence^  and  for  her 
amuaement.'*--8cRCTCT^  lUustraUmu  qfOu  La^  qffKt  Lata 
Minitrd. 

It  may  be  added  that  Bowhill  was  the  farourite  residence 
of  Lord  and  Lady  Dalkeith,  (afterwards  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Bucdench).  at  the  time  when  the  poem  was  oompoeed ;  the 
ruins  of  Newark  are  all  but  included  in  the  park  attached  to 
that  modem  seat  of  the  family ;  and  Star  Walter  Scott,  no 
doubt,  was  influenced  in  his  dioice  of  the  locality,  by  the 
predilection  of  the  charming  lady  who  suggested  the  sub- 
ject of  his  Lay  for  the  scenery  of  the  Yarrow— «  beautifiil 
walk  on  whoee  banks,  leading  from  the  houae  to  the  old 
castle,  is  called,  in  memory  of  her,  the  Dtadkeutt  JTaOt— En. 

s  Anne,  Duchesaof  Buoclenefa  and  Monmouth,  wprfseiit^ 
tire  of  the  ancient  Lords  of  Buodench,  and  widow  of  tiie  unfor- 
tunate James,  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  wasbehesdedia  lOfc 

4  Fronds  Soott,  Earl  of  Bucdench,  fother  of  the  Daohflss. 
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AndofEari  Walker,*  nrt  him,  God ! 

A  bm^er  ne'er  to  battle  rode ; 

And  how  ftill  many  a  tale  he  knew, 

Of  the  old  warriorB  of  Baodeoch : 

Andy  would  the  noble  Dnehees  deign 

To  listen  to  an  old  man's  stndn, 

TiMNigh  stiff  his  hand,  his  Toioe  though  weak, 

He  thoQght  even  jet,  the  sooth  to  speak, 

That,  if  she  lofed  the  harp  to  hear. 

He  ooald  make  mnsic  to  her  ear. 

The  humble  boon  was  soon  obtaln'd ; 
The  Aged  Minstrel  andienoe  gain'd. 
Bat,  when  he  reaic^'d  the  room  of  state. 
Where  she,  with  all  her  ladies,  sate, 
Fefchanoe  he  wish'd  his  boon  denied : 
For,  when  to  tone  his  haip  he  tried. 
His  trembling  hand  had  lost  the  ease. 
Which  marks  secoritj  to  please ; 
And  scenes,  long  past,  of  joy  and  pain, 
Came  wildering  o'er  his  aged  brain — 
He  tried  to  tone  his  harp  in  rain !  * 
The  pitying  Duchess  prsised  its  chime, 
And  gitve  him  heart,  and  gave  him  time, 
Till  ererf  string's  according  glee 
Was  blended  into  harmony. 
And  then,  he  said,  he  wonld  lull  fain 
He  could  recall  an  ancient  strain, 
He  neter  thought  to  sing  again. 
It  was  not  framed  for  Tillage  churls. 
Bat  for  high  dames  and  mighty  earls ; 
He  had  play'd  it  to  King  Charles  the  Good, 
When  ha  kept  court  in  Holyrood ; 
And  mnch  he  wish'd,  yet  fear'd,  to  try 
The  ioDg-foigotten  melody. 
Amid  the  strings  his  fingers  stray'd. 
And  an  uncertain  warbling  made, 
And  oft  he  shook  his  hoary  head. 
But  when  he  caught  the  measure  wild. 
The  old  man  raised  his  fiioe,  and  smiled ; 


t  Walter,  Earl  of  Bucdeach,  gxaadfotber  of  the  DnchMi, 
nd  a  edebrafted  wanior. 

>  "  Mr.  W.  DnndaB,  (see  Li/k  qf  Seott,  toL  IL  p.  896,)  laji, 
«kst  Fm  repeated  the  Unee,  deecxibing  the  old  harper's  em- 
liiisiir  r***  when  aeked  to  plaj,  and  said,—'  This  is  a  sort  of 
tUi^  vUch  I  might  hare  expected  In  painting,  bnt  could 
Dcrer  have  ftaded  capable  of  being  given  In  poetrj.' " 

t  **  Ib  the  rmj  flnt  rank  of  poetical  excellence,  we  are 
tifHTif^  to  place  the  introductory  and  conduding  lines  of 
every  canto,  in  wUdi  the  andent  strsin  Is  suspended,  and 
the  feeliBg^  and  sitnaflon  of  the  minotrd  himself  described  in 
the  wwds  of  the  author.  The  d^;aace  and  the  beauty  of  this 
tdti^  H  we  may  so  call  it,  though  entirely  of  modem  work- 
nuxddp,  qppean  to  us  to  be  fully  more  worthy  of  admiration 
tfaaa  ike  bolder  relief  of  the  antiques  whidi  it  encloses,  and 
haitut  to  r^frd  Oiat  (he  amOwr  skoiUd  have  muted,  in  imita- 
Ihn  and  antiquarian  reeeardieStiomMAqfthoiepoicertuMeh 
tKmfwStg  etpuU  to  SU  taOt  n^nietngMm  an  independent  repu- 
UBonT—^awvnmt* 

«  See  Appendir,  Note  A. 


And  lighton'd  up  his  foded  eye, 
With  all  a  poet's  ecstasy  1 
In  farying  cadence,  soft  or  strong, 
He  swept  the  sounding  chords  along: 
The  present  scene,  the  future  lot. 
His  toils,  his  wants,  were  all  forgot: 
Cold  diffidence,  and  age's  frost, 
In  the  ftill  tide  of  song  were  lost ; 
Each  blank,  in  faithless  memory  toid. 
The  poet's  glowing  thought  supplied ; 
And,  while  his  harp  responsive  rung, 
Twas  thus  the  Latest  Minstrbl  sung.* 


Cte  Esv  of  i%t  Ea<t  ftiiniixtl. 


CANTO  7IB8T. 


I. 

Thb  fieast  was  over  in  Branksome  tower.« 

And  the  Ladye  had  gone  to  her  secret  bower ; 

Her  bower  that  was  guarded  by  word  and  by  spell, 

Deadly  to  hear,  and  deadly  to  tell^ 

Jesu  Maria,  shidd  us  well  I       , 

No  liTing  wight,  save  the  Ladye  alone. 

Had  dared  to  okms  the  threshold  stone. 

IL 
The  tables  were  drawn,  it  was  idlesse  all ; 

Knight,  and  page,  and  household  iquire, 
Loiter'd  through  the  lofty  hall, 

Or  crowded  round  the  ample  fire: 
The  stag-hounds,  weary  with  the  chase. 

Lay  stretoh'd  upon  tiie  rushy  floor, 
And  urged,  in  dreams,  the  forest  race. 

From  Teriot-stone  to  Eekdale-moor.* 


6  **  The  ancient  romance  owes  mudi  of  Its  interest  to  the 
lively  picture  which  it  aSbrds  of  the  times  of  chivalry,  and  of 
those  ttsagee,  manners,  and  institutions,  which  we  have  been 
■ocnstomed  to  associate  in  our  minds,  with  a  certain  oomht- 
nation  of  magnifloence  with  simplicity,  and  ferocity  with 
romsntio  honour.  The  representations  contained  in  thoee 
performances,  however,  are,  for  the  most  part  too  rude  and 
naked  to  give  complete  saUsfsction.  The  execution  Is  d  ways 
extremely  unequal ;  and  though  the  writer  sometimes  touches 
upon  the  appropriate  feeling  with  great  eflfect  and  felldty, 
still  this  appears  to  be  done  more  by  acddent  than  design ; 
and  he  wanders  away  immediatdy  into  all  sorts  of  ridlcdous 
or  uninteresting  details,  without  any  apparent  oonsdonsness 
of  inoongntity.  These  defects  Mr.  Scott  has  corrected  with 
admirable  address  and  Judgment  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
work  now  hefore  us ;  and  while  he  has  exhibited  a  very  strik- 
ing and  impressive  picture  of  the  old  feudd  usages  and  insti- 
tutions* he  has  shown  still  greater  tdent  in  engraftiag  upon 
thoee  descriptions  all  the  tender  or  magnanimous  emotions  to 
which  the  circumstances  of  the  story  naturally  give  rtse. 
Without  impairing  the  antique  air  of  the  whole  piece,  or  vi». 
I  lating  the  simplicity  of  the  bdlad  style,  he  has  contrived. 
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III. 
Nine'ftnd-twentj  knights  of  fiime 

HoDg  their  lUelds  in  Bnn)aome-Hall ; ' 
Nine-and'twenty  squires  of  name 
Broaght  them  their  steeds  to  bower  from  stall ; 
Nine-and-twenty  yeomen  tall 
Waited,  doteous,  on  them  all : 
They  were  all  knights  of  mettle  true, 
Kinsmen  to  the  bold  Buooleuoh. 

IV. 

Ton  of  them  were  sheathed  in  steel, 
With  belted  sword,  and  spur  on  heel : 
They  quitted  not  their  harness  bright, 
Neither  by  day,  nor  yot  by  night : 

They  lay  down  to  rest. 

With  oorslet  laced, 
Fillow'd  on  buckler  cold  and  hard  ; 

They  carved  at  the  meal 

With  gioTos  of  steel. 
And  they  drank  the  red  wine  through  the  helmet 
barrM. 

■ 

V. 
Ten  squires,  ten  yeomen,  mail-clad  men, 
Waited  the  beck  of  the  warders  ten ; 
Thirty  steeds,  both  fleet  and  wight, 
Stood  saddled  in  stable  day  and  night. 
Barbed  with  frontlet  of  steel,  I  trow, 
And  with  Jedwood-axe  at  saddlebow  ;' 
A  hundred  more  fed  free  in  stall : — 
Snoh  was  the  custom  of  Branksome-Hall. 

VI. 
Why  do  these  steeds  stand  ready  dight  ? 
Why  watch  these  warriors,  ann*d,  by  night ! — 
They  watch,  to  hear  the  blood-hound  baying  : 
They  watch  to  hear  the  war-horn  braying ; 
To  see  St  G^eoige's  red  cross  streaming. 
To  see  the  midnight  beacon  gleaming : 
They  watch,  against  Southern  force  and  guile. 
Lest  Scroop,  or  Howard,  or  Percy's  powers. 
Threaten  Branksome's  lordly  towers, 
Krom^Warkworth,  or  Naworth,  or  merry  Car- 
lisle.* 

thii  way,  to  impart  a  much  greater  dignity  and  more  power- 
Ail  interest  to  bis  prodaction,  than  oould  erer  be  obtained  by 
the  nnskUfU  and  tmitcady  delineations  of  the  old  romancers. 
Nothing,  we  think,  can  afford  a  finer  illustration  of  thia  re- 
mark,' than  the  opening  stansas  of  the  whole  poem ;  they 
transport  us  at  once  into  the  days  of  knightly  dsiing  and 
feudal  hostility,  at  the  lame  time  that  they  suggest,  in  arery 
interesting  way,  all  those  softer  sentiments  whicJi  arise  out  of 
some  parts  of  the  description."— Jarraav. 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  B. 

s  See  Appendix,  Note  C. 

•  See  Appendij^  Note  D,  and  compare  these  stansas  with 
the  description  of  Jattie  Teliler's  appearance  at  Brankaome- 
Uali,  (Border  Minstrelsy,  vol.  IL  p.  ii^)  to  daim  the  protection 
of  '*  Anld  Buceleuch**— and  the  ensuing  scene,  (psfs  9,)— 


VTI. 
Such  is  the  custom  of  BraakBome-Haliw— * 

Many  a  valiant  knight  is  here  ; 
But  he,  the  chieftafai  of  them  all, 
Ilis  sword  luuiga  rusting  on  the  wall. 
Beside  his  broken  spear. 
Bards  long  shall  tell 
How  Lord  Walter  fell  !<» 
When  startled  burghers  fled,  afar. 
The  furies  of  the  Border  war ; 
When  the  streets  of  high  Dunedin' 
Saw  lances  gleam,  and  falchions  redden. 
And  heard  the  slogan's^  deadly  yell — 
Then  the  Chief  of  BranksonM  fell. 

1^IIL 
Can  piety  the  discord  heal. 

Or  stanch  the  death-feud's  enmity! 
Can  Christian  lore,  can  patriot  zeal. 

Can  love  of  blessed  chari^  1 
No  !  vainly  to  each  holy  shrine. 

In  mutual  pUgrimage,  they  drew  ; 
Implored,  in  vain,  the  grace  divine 

For  chie&,  their  own  red  felchions  slvw: 
While  Cessfbrd  owns  the  rule  of  Oarr, 

While  Ettrick  boasts  the  Ime  of  Soott, 
The  slaughtered  chie&,  the  mortal  jar, 
The  havoc  of  the  feudal  war. 

Shall  nev^  never  be  forgot !' 

IX. 

In  womm  o'er  Lord  Walter's  bier 

The  warlike  foresters  had  bent ; 
And  many  a  flower,  and  many  a  tear. 

Old  Teviot's  maids  and  matrons  lent : 
But  o'er  her  warrior's  bloody  bier 
The  Ladye  dro^p'd  nor  flower  nor  tear  !* 
Vengeance,  deep-brooding  o'er  the  slain. 

Had  lock'd  the  source  of  softer  woe  ; 
And  burning  pride,  and  high  disdain, 

Forbade  the  rising  tear  to  flow ; 
Until,  amid  his  sorrowing  clan. 

Her  son  lisp'd  from  the  nurse's  knee — 
^  And  if  I  live  to  be  a  man. 

My  father's  death  revenged  shall  be  !** 


**  The  Scotts  they  rade,  the  8cott«  they  ran. 

Sae  starkly  and  sae  steadilie ! 
And  ayo  the  ower-word  o*  the  thrang 

Was— *  Bise  for  Brankaome  leadilie/'  &c. 

Compare  also  the  Ballad  of  Kinmont  Willie,  (toL  ii.  p 
S3.) 

"  Now  word  ia  gane  to  the  bauld  keeper. 
In  Branluome  ha*  where  that  he  lay,**  &c.~-Ed. 
^  There  are  not  many  paaaages  ia  English  poetry  more  ii» 
pressire  than  some  parte  of  Stsnsas  viL  viiL  iz.-^srraxT. 

s  See  Appendix,  Note  E. 

s  Edinburgh. 

7  The  war-oy,  or  gathering-word,  of  a  Border  clan. 

s  See  Appendix,  Note  F. 

*  Orig.  (1st  Edition.)  "  The  Ladye  dropp'd  nor  tigh  nor  t«ac 
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Then  &st  the  mother's  tears  did  seek 
To  dew  the  infuit's  Idndling  cheek. 

X. 

An  kioee  her  negligent  attire, 

AU  looee  her  golden  hair, 
Hnag  Kargaret  o*er  her  slaoghter'd  sire, 

And  wept  m  wfld  deepafa'. 
Bat  not  alone  the  bitter  tear 

Had  filial  grief  supplied; 
For  ht^eleae  lore,  and  anzioits  fear, 

Had  lent  their  mingled  tide :         • 
Nor  in  her  mother's  alter'd  eye 
Dtewl  sihe  to  look  for  sympathy. 
Her  lover,  'gainst  her  Other's  dan, 

With  Gair  in  arms  had  stood,' 
When  ICathoose-bnm  to  Melrose  ran, 

All  porple  with  their  blood ; 
And  well  she  knew,  her  mother  dread, 
Before  Lord  Cranstoon  she  should  wed,' 
Woold  see  her  on  her  dying  bed. 

XI. 
Of  noble  race  the  Ladye  eame. 
Her  &ther  was  a  clerk  of  bme. 

Of  Bethone's  line  of  Picardie  :' 
He  leam'd  the  art  that  none  may  name. 

In  Padoa,  far  beyond  the  sea.* 
Men  said,  he  changed  bis  mortal  frame 

Bf  feat  of  magui  mystery ; 
For  when,  in  studions  mood,  he  paced 

St.  Andrew's  doister'd  hall,* 
ffis  fimn  no  darkening  shadow  traced 

Upon  the  snnny  wall  I* 

xn. 

And  of  his  skill,  as  bards  arow. 

He  tanght  that  Ladye  ftdr. 
Till  to  her  bidding  she  conld  bow 

The  viewless  forms  of  air.^ 
And  now  she  sits  in  secret  bower, 
In  old  Lord  Darid's  western  tower, 
And  listens  to  a  heavy  sound. 
That  moans  the  mossy  turrets  round. 
Is  it  the  roar  of  Teviot's  tide,   ' 
lliat  chafes  against  the  scaur's*  red  side  T 
Is  it  the  wind  tiiat  swings  the  oaks! 
Is  it  the  echo  fhnn  the  rocks! 
What  may  it  be,  the  heavy  sound. 
That   moans   old   Branksome's   turrets 
ronndl 

XIII. 
At  the  sullen,  moaning  sound, 
Hie  ban-dogi  bay  and  howl ; 

>  Ste  Appendix,  Kot«  O.    (The  name  is  qielt  dlflarently  by 
hevMfsasfamiliwwhobcarit.    Carr  is  ■elected,  not  as  the 

oCTieet,  bnt  as  the  most  poetical  leadiop;.) 
•  See  ^ppendiz.  Note  H.        »  See  Appendix.  Koto  I. 
•See  Appcadiai*  Kete  K. 


And,  from  the  turrets  round. 
Loud  whoops  the  startled  owl. 

In  the  hall,  both  squire  and  knight 
Swore  that  a  storm  waa  near, 

And  looked  forth  to  view  the  night  1 
But  the  night  wn  still  and  el««r ! 


XIV. 

From  the  sound  of  Teviot's  tide, 
Chafing  with  the  mountain's  ade^ 
From  the  groan  of  the  wind-ewung  oak. 
From  the  sullen  echo  of  the  rock. 
From  the  voice  of  the  coming  storm, 

The  Ladye  knew  it  well  ■ 
it  was  the  Spirit  of  the  Flood  that  spoke. 

And  he  called  on  the  Spirit  of  the  PelL 

XV. 

RITBB  SPIBIT. 

<*  Sleep'st  thou,  brother  1"~ 

MOVirrAiiv  8PIUT. 
— **  Brother,  nay^— 
On  my  hills  the  moon-beams  pla7. 
From  Graik-eroflS  to  SkelfhiU-p«Dy 
By  every  rill,  in  every  glen. 
Merry  elves  their  morris  pacing. 

To  aerial  minstrelsy, 
Emerald  rings  on  brown  heath  traoing, 

Trip  it  deft  and  merrily. 
Up,  and  mark  their  nimhle  feet  I 
Up,  and  list  their  musio  sweet  1"— 

XVL 

RIVEft  SPIRIT. 

"  Tears  of  an  imprison'd  maiden 

Mix  with  my  polluted  stream ; 
Margaret  of  Branksome,  sorrow-laden. 

Mourns  beneath  the  moon's  pale  beam. 
Tell  me,  thou,  who  riew'st  the  stars. 
When  shall  cease  these  feudal  jarst 
What  shall  be  the  maiden's  late  ! 
Who  shall  be  the  maiden's  mate  I" — 

XVII. 

MOUNTAIN  SPIRIT. 

«  Arthur's  slow  wain  his  ooorse  doth  roll. 

In  utter  darkness  round  the  pole ; 

The  Korthem  Bear  lowers  blaek  and  grim ; 

Orion's  studded  belt  is  dim ; 

Twinkling  feint,  and  distant  fer. 

Shimmers  through  mist  each  planet  star ; 

Dl  may  I  read  their  high  deoree  1 
But  no  kind  influence  deign  they  shower 
On  Teriot's  tide,  and  Branksome's  tower, 

Till  pride  be  quell'd,  and  love  be  ftee." 

•  First  Edition—*'  SL  KtnHfftm^t  ball.*'-^  Mnnge.  or 
Kentigeme,  is  the  patron  uint  of  Gkugoto. 

9  See  AppendiZp  Note  L.        7  See  Ajvpendix,  Note  M 

*  Somr,  a  predpitoos  bank  of  eartk. 
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XVIII. 
Tbe  qnearthly  voioeB  ceut, 

And  the  heavy  aonnd  was  ttUl ; 
It  died  on  the  riyer'g  breast, 

It  died  on  the  side  of  the  hill. 
But  round  Lord  David's  tower 

The  sound  stiU  floated  near ; 
For  it  rung  in  the  Ladye's  bower, 

And  it  rung  in  the  Ladye's  ear. 
She  raised  her  stately  head. 

And  her  heart  throbb'd  high  with  pride : — 
^  Your  mountains  shall  bend, 
And  your  streams  ascend. 

Ere  Hargaret  be  our  foeman's  biide  I" 

XIX. 
The  Ladye  sought  the  lofty  hall. 

Where  many  a  bold  retainer  lay, 
And,  with  jocund  din,  among  them  all, 

Her  son  pursued  his  infknt  pla^. 
A  Iknded  moss-trooper,^  the  boy 

The  truncheon  of  a  spear  bestrode. 
And  round  the  hall,  right  merrily. 

In  mimic  foray'  rode. 
Even  bearded  kmgfats,  in  arms  grown  old. 

Share  in  his  frolic  gambols  bore. 
Albeit  their  hearts  of  rugged  mpuld. 

Were  stubborn  as  the  steel  they  wore. 
For  the  gr^  warriors  prophesied. 

How  the  brave  boy,  in  Aiture  war. 
Should  tame  the  Unicorn's  piide,* 

Exalt  the  Crescent  and  the  Star,* 

XX. 

The  Ladye  forgot  her  purpose  high. 

One  moment,  and  no  more ; 
One  moment  gazed  with  a  mother's  eye. 

As  she  paused  at  the  arched  door : 
Then  from  amid  the  armed  train, 
She  oall'd  to  her  William  of  Deloraine.^ 

XXL 

A  stark  mofls-trooinng  Scott  was  he, 
As  e'er  oouch'd  Border  lance  by  knee ; 
Through  Solway  sands,  through  Terras  moss. 
Blindfold,  he  knew  the  paths  to  cross; 
By  wily  turns,  by  desperate  bounds, 
Had  baflBed  Percy's  best  blood-hounds  ;* 
In  Eske  or  Iiddel,'fords  were  none. 
But  he  would  ride  them,  one  by  one ; 
Alike  to  him  was  time  or  tide, 
December's  snow,  or  July's  pride ; 

1  See  App«iidix,  Note  N. 

>  Forc^ff  a  predatory  inroad. 

s  This  line,  of  which  the  metre  appears  defectire,  would 
have  its  foil  complement  of  feet  according  to  the  pronnndation 
of  the  poet  himaelf— u  all  who  were  fiumiliar  with  his  utter- 
ance of  the  letter  r  will  bear  testimony. — Eo. 

4  See  Appendix,  Note  0.    »  Ibid.  Note  P.   « Ibid.  Note  Q. 

t  HairUtet,  the  place  of  execntiniithe  Border  maranders  at 
Carlisle.    The  neek-vcne  is  the  beginning  of  the  51st  Psalm, 


Alike  to  hhn  was  tide  or  tmse, 

Moonless  midnight,  or  matin  prime  : 

Steady  of  heart,  and  stout  of  hand. 

As  ever  drove  prey  i^m  Cumberland ; 

Five  times  outlawed  had  he  been. 

By  England's  King,  and  Scotland's  Qnaoi. 

XXII. 
*<  Sir  William  of  Delovaine,  good  at  need. 
Mount  thee  on  the  wightest  steed ; 
Spsre  not  to  spur,  nor  stint  to  ride. 
Until  thou  come  to  &ir  Tweedside ; 
And  in  Melrose's  holy  pile 
Seek  thou  the  Monk  of  St  Mary's  aisle. 

Greet  the  Father  well  from  me ; 
Say  that  the  fitted  hour  is  come, 

And  to-ni^t  he  shall  watch  with  thee. 
To  win  the  treasure  of  the  tomb : 
For  this  will  be  St  Michael's  night. 
And,  though  stars  be  dim,  the  moon  is  brigh: ; 
And  the  Cross,  of  bloody  red. 
Will  point  to  the  grave  of  the  mighty  dead. 

xxm. 

**  What  he  gives  thee,  see  thou  keep ; 

Stay  not  thou  for  food  or  sleep : 

Be  it  scroll,  or  be  it  book. 

Into  it,  Knight,  thou  must  not  look ; 

If  thou  readest,  thou  art  lorn ! 

Better  had'st  thou  ne'er  been  bom." — 

XXIV. 
**  O  swiftly  can  speed  my  dapple-grey  steed. 

Which  drinks  of  the  Teviot  dear ; 
Ere  break  of  day,"  the  Warrior  'gan  say, 

^  Agxun  will  I  be  here: 
And  safer  by  none  may  thy  errand  be  done. 

Than,  noble  dame,  by  me ; 
Letter  nor  line  know  I  never  a  one, 

Wer't  my  neck-verse  at  Hairibee."  ' 

XXV. 

Soon  in  his  saddle  sate  he  fiMt, 
And  soon  the  steep  descent  he  past. 
Soon  croas'd  the  sounding  barbican,' 
And  soon  the  Teviot  side  he  won. 
Eastward  the  wooded  path  he  rode. 
Green  hazels  o'er  his  basnet  nod ; 
He  passed  the  Peel"  of  Goldiland^ 
And  «ro8s'd  old  Bortbwick's  roaring  strand ; 
Dimly  he  view'd  the  Moat-hill's  mound. 
Where  Druid  shades  still  flitted  round  ;^^ 

Miterere  md,  dcc.»  andently  read  by  criminals  clidmiag  the 
t>eneflt  of  deigy.  ["  In  the  rongfa  but  spfaited  sketch  of  the 
marauding  Borderer,  and  in  the  lUXteUot  his  last  dedaxatlon, 
the  reader  will  recognise  some  of  the  most  striking  foalarsi 
of  the  aadent  haUad."— CW»<»2  Seview.^ 

s  BofWean,  the  defence  of  the  outer  gate  of  a  fieii  lal  esslU 
*  Fed,  a  Border  tower. 
to  See  Appendix,  Note  R. 
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b  Hawick  twinkaed  many  a  light; 
Bdiind  him  aoon  they  set  in  night; 
And  loon  he  apoiT^d  his  eouner  keen 
Beneaih  tfaa  tower  of  Haxeldean.^ 

XXVL 
HkB  ebUaring  boob  the  watchmen  mark ; — 
*  Stand,  hoi  thon  ooniier  of  the  dark." — 
«  For  Bnnkaome,  ho  I"  the  knight  ngoin'd, 
And  left  the  friendly  tower  behind. 
He  toni'd  him  now  from  Tenotflide, 

And,  goided  by  the  tinkling  rill. 
Northward  the  dark  ascent  did  ride, 
And  gained  the  moor  at  Horsliehill ; 
Broad  on  the  left  before  him  lay, 
Pior  maaj  a  mile,  the  Bonum  way.' 

XXVIL 
A  moment  now  he  slaok'd  his  i^ieed, 
A  moment  breathed  his  panting  steed  ; 
Drew  saddle  girth  and  oorslet-band. 
And  loosenM  in  the  sheath  his  brand. 
On  JGnto-oragB  the  moonbeams  glint,' 
Where  BamhiU  hew'd  his  bed  of  flint ; 
Who  flni^  his  outlaw'd  limbs  to  rest. 
Where  fsleona  hang  their  giddy  nest, 
Mid  difi^  from  whence  bis  esgle  eye 
For  many  a  league  his  prey  could  tpj ; 
iXA^  doaUing,  on  their  echoes  borne, 
13ie  tenoTB  of  the  robber's  bom ! 
Oifi^  which,  for  many  a  later  year, 
The  warbling  Doric  reed  shall  hear. 
When  some  sad  swain  shall  teach  the  grove, 
Ambition  is  no  core  for  love ! 

XXTllL 
UnehaOenged,  thence  paas'd  Delorsine, 
To  ancient  Riddel's  fiur  domain,^ 

Where  Aill,  from  mountains  freed, 
Down  from  the  lakes  did  raving  come ; 
Esch  wave  was  crested  with  tawny  foam. 

Like  the  mane  of  a  chestnut  steed. 
In  vain  1  no  torrent,  deep  or  broad, 
ICgfat  her  the  bold  moss-trooper's  road. 

XXIX. 
At  the  lint  plunge  the  horse  sunk  low. 
And  the  water  broke  o'er  the  saddlebow ; 
Above  the  foaming  tide,  I  ween, 
Scaroe  half  the  ohaiger's  nedi  was  seen; 
For  he  was  barded*  from  counter  to  tail. 
And  the  lider  was  anned  complete  in  mail ; 
Never  heavier  man  and  horse 
Sionm'd  a  midnight  torrent's  foroe. 

>8MApp«idiz,Kotea 

*  Aa  SBdent  Bomaa  road,  crotiiqg  through  pert  of  Bo»> 


*  Sm  Appendix,  Note  T.  « IMd.  Note  U. 

*  BanUd,  or  taaTbed,— applied  to  a  hone  aooootrad  with 


The  vnurrior's  very  plume,  I  say 

Was  daggled  by  the  dashing  spray  ; 

Yet,  through  good  heart,  and  Our  Ladye's  graoe^ 

At  length  he  gain'd  the  landing  place. 

XXX. 

Now  Bowden  Moor  the  march-man  won, 

And  sternly  shook  his  plumed  head, 
As  glanced  his  eye  o'er  Halidon  ;* 
For  on  his  soul  the  slaughter  red 
Of  that  unhaUow'd  mom  arose, 
When  first  the  Soott  and  Carr  were  foes; 
When  royal  James  beheld  the  fray. 
Prize  to  the  victor  of  the  day ; 
When  Home  and  Douglas,  in  the  van. 
Bore  dovm  Bucdeuch's  retiring  dan. 
Till  gaUant  Cessford'a  heart-blood  dear 
Reek'd  on  dark  Elliot's  Border  spear. 

XXXL 

In  bitter  mood  he  spurred  fost. 

And  soon  the  hated  heath  vras  past ; 

And  for  beneath,  in  lustre  wan. 

Old  Melros'  rose,  and  foir  Tweed  ran: 

like  some  tall  rock  with  lichens  grey, 

Seem'd  dhnly  huge,  the  dark  Abbaye. 

When  Hawick  he  pass'd,  had  curfew  rung, 

Now  midnight  lands'  were  in  Melrose  sung. 

The  sound,  upon  the  fitftil  gale. 

In  solemn  wise  did  rise  and  fell, 

like  that  wild  harp,  whose  magic  tone 

Is  waken'd  by  the  winds  alone. 

But  when  Melrose  he  reacb'd,  'twns  ulence  til ; 

He  meetly  stabled  his  steed  in  staU, 

And  sought  the  convent's  lonely  wall.* 

Hbbb  paused  the  harp ;  and  irith  its  swell 
The  Master's  fire  and  courage  fell ; 
Digectedly,  and  low,  he  bovr'd. 
And,  gazing  timid  on  the  crowd. 
He  seem'd  to  seek,  in  every  eye. 
If  they  approved  his  minstrelsy ; 
And,  diffident  of  present  praise. 
Somewhat  he  spoke  of  former  days, 
And  how  old  age,  and  wand'ring  long, 
Had  done  his  hand  and  harp  some  wrong. 
The  Duchess,  and  her  daughters  feir. 
And  every  gentle  lady  there. 
Each  after  each,  in  due  degree. 
Gave  praises  to  his  melody; 
His  hand  was  true,  his  voice  was,  clear. 
And  much  they  long'd  the  rest  to  hear. 
Encouraged  thus,  the  Aged  Man, 
After  meet  rest,  again  began. 


0  HalidoD  waa  an  asdent  seat  of  tho  Kem  of  CeMford,  now 
demoUahod.  Abont  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  northward  lay 
the  field  of  battle  betwixt  BaocWch  and  Angiu,  which  U 
called  to  this  day  the  Sldrmiah  Field.— See  Appendix  Note  D. 

;  Lauds,  the  midnight  serrioe  of  the  Catholic  charch. 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  V. 
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9ul)t  Eas  of  tl)t  lajft  ^initvtl 


CAlfTO  SECOND. 


I. 

IP  thou  would'st  vieiw  fair  Melrose  ai'ight,^ 

Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight ; 

For  the  gay  beaniB  of  lightsome  day 

Gild,  but  to  flout,  the  ruins  grey. 

When  the  broken  arches  are  black  in  night, 

And  each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  white ; 

When  the  cold  light's  uncertain  shower 

Streams  on  the  ruin'd  central  tower; 

When  buttress  and  buttress,  alternately. 

Seem  framed  of  ebon  and  ivory ; 

When  silver  edges  the  imagery. 

And  the  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  live  and  die ;' 

When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rave, 

And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o'er  the  dead  man's  grave, 

Then  go— but  go  alone  the  while— 

Then  view  St.  David's  ruin'd  pile  ;* 

And,  home  returning,  soothly  swear. 

Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  fair ! 

II. 

Short  halt  did  Deloraine  make  there  ; 
little  reck'd  he  of  the  scene  so  fair: 
With  dagger's  hilt,  on  the  wicket  strong. 
He  struck  fiiU  loud,  and' struck  fiill  long. 
The  porter  hurried  to  the  gate — 
**  Who  knocks  so  loud,  and  knocks  so  late !" 
**  From  Branksome  I,"  the  warrior  cried  -, 
And  straight  the  wicket  open'd  wide  : 
For  Branksome's  Chiefs  had  in  battle  stood. 

To  fence  the  rights  of  fair  Melrose ; 
And  lands  and  livings,  many  a  rood. 

Had  gifted  the  shrine  for  their  souls'  ispose.^ 

Ill, 
Bold  Deloraine  his  errand  said ; 
Tlie  porter  bent  his  humble  head ; 
With  torch  in  hand,  and  feet  unshod, 
And  noiseless  step,  the  path  he  trod  * 
The  arched  cloister,  feur  and  wide. 
Rang  to  the  warrior's  clanking  stride. 
Till,  stooping  low  his  lofty  crest. 
He  enter'd  the  cell  of  the  ancient  priest, 

I  *'  In  the  description  of  Melrose,  which  introdncea  the 
Second  Canto,  the  render  will  observe  how  akilfallj  the  An- 
thor  calls  in  the  aid  of  sentimental  associationB  to  heighten  the 
effect  of  the  picture  which  he  presents  to  the  eye.'*— Jcffrbv. 

>  See  Appendix,  Note  W. 

*  David  I.  of  Scotland,  purchased  the  reputation  of  aaactit  j, 
by  fbnndingy  and  liberally  endowing,  not  only  the  monastery 
of  Melrose,  but  those  of  Kelso,  Jedburgh,  and  many  others; 
whiob  led  to  the  well-known  observation  of  his  successor,  that 
IM  was  a  tare  taint/or  the  eruwn. 


And  lifted  his  barred  aventayle,' 
To  hail  the  Monk  of  St.  Mary's  aiale. 

IV. 
"  The  Ladye  of  Branksome  greets  thee  by 

Says,  that  the  fated  hour  is  come. 
And  that  to-night  1  shall  watch  with  thee, 

To  win  the  treasure  of  the  tomb." 
From  sackcloth  couch  the  Monk  arose. 

With  toil  his  stiiTen'd  limbs  he  rear'd ; 
A  hundred  years  had  flung  their  snows 

On  his  thin  locks  and  floating  beard. 


V. 

And  strangely  on  the  Knight  look'd  he. 

And  his  blue  eyes  gleam'd  wild  and  wide ; 
"  And,  darest  thou.  Warrior  !  seek  to  see 

What  heaven  and  hell  alike  would  hide  f 
My  breast,  in  belt  of  iron  pent. 

With  shirt  of  hair  and  scourge  of  thorn ; 
For  threescore  years,  in  penance  spent, 

My  knees  those  flinty  stones  have  worn : 
Yet  all  too  little  to  atone 
For  knowing  what  should  ne'er  be  knovra. 

Would'st  thou  thy  every  future  year 
In  ceaseless  prayer  and  penance  drie. 

Yet  wait  thy  latter  end  with  fear — 
Then,  daring  Warrior,  follow  me  I" — 

VI. 
'*  Penance,  father,  will  1  none; 
Prayer  know  I  hanlly  one  j 
For  mass  or  prayer  can  I  rarely  tarry. 
Save  to  patter  an  Ave  Mary, 
When  I  ride  on  a  Border  foray .• 
Other  prayer  can  I  none; 
So  speed  mc  my  errand,  and  let  me  be  goue."-^ 

VII. 
Again  on  the  Knight  look'd  the  Churchman  old, 

And  again  he  sighed  heavily ; 
For  he  had  himself  been  a  warrior  bold. 

And  fought  in  Spain  and  Italy. 
And  he  thought  on  the  days  that  were  long  since  by 
When  his  limbs  were  strong,  and  his  courage  was 

high : — 
Now,  slow  and  faint,  he  led  the  way. 
Where,  doistcr'd  round,  the  garden  lay; 
The  pillar'd  arches  were  over  their  head. 
And  beneath  their  feet  were  the  bones  of  the  dead.' 


*  The  Buceleuch  family  were  great  benefkctors  to  the  Abbey 
of  Melrose.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Robert  II.,  Robert  Soott, 
Baron  of  Hardicston  and  Ranklcbum,  (now  Buceleuch,)  gave 
to  the  monks  the  lands  of  Hinkery,  in  Ettrlck  Forest  pro  90- 
lute  cmitna  nuB.—ChartuUury  </  Melrose,  S8th  May,  141& 

0  AventaiflCy  visor  of  the  helmet 

«  See  Appendix,  Note  X. 

7  The  doisten  were  frequently  used  as  places  of  sepultura. 
An  instance  occurs  in  Drybnrgh  Ab'bey,  where  the  cloister  has 
an  inscription,  biariug,  HkJaai/t-aterArdkibaldut. 
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vra. 

Spreftding  herix,  and  flowerets  bright, 
Glialen'd  with  the  dew  of  night ; 
Nor  herti^  nor  floweret,  glistea'd  there, 
Bat  WM  carved  in  the  cloiBter-arebea  aa  tkir. 
The  Monk  gazed  long  on  the  lorely  moon. 

Then  into  the  night  he  looked  forth ; 
And  red  and  bright  the  streamers  light 
Were  dancing  in  tiie  glowing  north. 
So  had  he  seen,  in  &ir  Castile, 

The  jouth  hi  glittering  sqaadrms  start ;' 
Sadden  the  flaring  jennet  wheel, 
And  hnrl  the  nnexpected  dart. 
fle  knew,  by  the  streamers  that  shot  so  bright, 
That  spirits  were  ridmg  the  northern  fight. 

IX. 

Bj  a  steel-clenched  postern  door. 

They  entered  now  the  chancel  tall ; 
The  dsiken'd  roof  rose  high  aloof 

On  pillars  lofty  and  light  and  small : 
The  key-stone,  that  lock*d  each  ribbed  aisle. 
Was  a  flenr-de-lys,  or  a  qaatre-fenille ; 
The  eofbells'  were  carred  grotesque  and  grim ; 
And  the  pillars,  with  duster'd  shafts  so  trim, 
With  base  and  with  capital  flounsh'd  around,' 
Seem*d  bundles  ot  lanoes  which  gariandi«    had 
bound. 

X. 

PaQ  many  a  scntcheon  and  banner  riven, 
Shook  to  the  cold  night-wind  of  heaven, 

Aronnd  the  screened  altar's  pale ; 
And  there  the  dying  lamps  did  bum. 
Before  thy  low  and  lonely  urn, 
O  gallant  Chief  of  Otterbume  I* 

And  thine,  daric  Knight  of  liddesdale  !* 
O  iaiding  honours  of  the  dead  I 

0  high  ambition,  lowly  laid  ! 

XL 
The  moon  on  the  east  oriel  shone' 
Through  slender  shafts  of  shapely  stone, 

8y  foUaged  tracery  combined ; 
Thou  would'st  have  thought  some  fury's  hand 
Tvrixt  poplars  straight  the  ozier  wand. 

In  many  a  freakish  knot,  had  tvrined ; 
Then  framed  a  spell,  when  the  woric  was  done, 
And  changed  the  willow-wreaths  to  stone. 

1  6m  Appendix,  Note  V. 

s  CarMU,  tb«  projectiona  from  which  the  archc*  spriag, 
■Hinflj  cut  in  a  fantastic  face,  or  mask. 

•  **  WithpUiia  sad  with  capital  flourish'd  around  ** 

FirttKdUtm. 

•See  Appendix, Note Z.   « Ihid.  Note 8  A.  «  Ibid  Note 2  B. 

7**  Bambap,  Srplember  26, 190&— I  began  last  night  to  read 
Salter  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minitrel,  as  part  of  my 
ereaBg  leadinip  to  my  children.  I  was  extremely  delif^hted 
ly  the  poetioal  beanty  of  some  passaf^jet,  the  Abbey  of  Melrose 
(br  cxasiple,  and  most  of  the  prolognes  to  the  cantos.  The 
itnittmmt,  too,  is  admirable.  The  tone  Is  antiqne ;  and  it 
■.idit  be  md  for  instntctkm  as  a  picture  of  the  manners  of 


The  silver  light,  so  pale  and  taint, 
8hew*d  many  a  prophet,  and  many  a  aainty 

Whose  image  on  the  glass  was  dyed ; 
Full  m  the  midst,  his  Cross  of  Red 
Triumphant  Michael  brandished. 

And  trampled  the  Apostate's  pride. 
The  mooD-beam  kiss'd  the  holy  paaa, 
And  threw  on  the  pavement  a  bloody  stain.' 

XIL 
They  sate  them  down  on  a  maible  atone,* — 

( A  Scottish  monarch  slept  below ;) 
Thus  spoke  the  Monk,  m  solemn  tone : — 

*'  I  was  not  always  a  man  of  woe ; 
For  Paynim  countries  I  have  trod. 
And  fought  beneath  the  Cross  of  Ood : 
Now,  strange  to  my  eyes  thine  arms  appear. 
And  their  iron  clang  sounds  strsnge  to  my  ear. 

XUI. 

''  In  these  far  oUmes  it  was  my  lot 
To  meet  the  wondrous  Michael  Soott ; 

A  wizard,  of  such  dreaded  Isme, 
That  when,  in  Salamanca's  cave,'^ 
Him  listed  his  magic  wand  to  wave. 

The  bells  would  ring  in  Notre  DameP' 
Some  of  his  skill  he  taught  to  me ; 
And,  Warrior,  I  could  say  to  thee 
The  words  that  oleft  Eildon  hills  m  three,^* 

And  bridled  the  Tweed  with  a  curb  of  stone : 
But  to  speak  them  were  a  deadly  sin ; 
And  for  having  but  thought  them  my  heart  wilhioi 

A  treble  penance  must  be  done. 

XIV. 
^  When  Michael  lay  on  his  dying  bed, 
His  oonsdence  was  awakened: 
He  bethought  him  of  Iiis  sinliil  deed, 
And  he  gave  me  a  sign  to  come  with  speed : 
I  vnui  in  Spain  when  the  morning  rose. 
But  I  st6od  by  his  bed  ere  evening  close. 
The  words  may  not  again  be  said. 
That  he  spoke  to  me,  on  death-bed  laid ; 
They  would  rend  this  Abbaye*s  massy  uuve, 
And  pile  it  in  heaps  above  his  grave. 

XV. 
<*  I  swore  to  bury  his  Mighty  Book, 
That  never  mortal  might  therein  look ; 

the  middle  ages."  "  Novtmba  2, 1806. -> We  are  perfectly  en- 
chanted  with  Walter  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  He 
is  surely  the  man  bom  at  last  to  translate  the  Iliad.  Are  not 
the  good  parts  of  his  poem  the  most  Homeric  of  any  thtofr  in 
onr  langnaite  ?  There  are  tedious  passages,  and  so  are  there  in 
Homer."— Sir  Jambs  Mackimtosh,  Li/(e,\o\.  L,  pp.  254, 262. 

>  A  large  marble  stone,  in  the  chancel  of  Melroee,  Is  pointed 
out  as  the  monument  of  Alexander  II..  one  of  the  greatest  ol 
our  early  kings ;  others  say,  it  is  the  resting-place  of  Waldcvi;, 
one  of  the  early  abbots,  who  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity. 

0  Ste  Appendix.  Note  8  C.  lo  ibid.  Note  2  D. 


II  See  Appendix,  Note  8  S. 


I*  Ibid.  Note  9  F. 
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Aoa  never  to  tell  where  it  was  hid, 

Bave  at  his  Chief  of  Braokaome's  need : 

And  when  that  need  vnB  past  and  o'er, 

Again  the  Tohime  to  r^tore. 

1  bnried  him  on  St.  Michael's  night, 

^Pien  the  bell  toll'd  one^  and  the  moon  was 

bright. 
And  I  dug  his  chamber  among  the  dead, 
When  the  floor  of  the  chancel  was  stained  red, 
That  his  patron's  cross  might  over  him  wave. 
And  scare  the  fiends  from  the  Wizard's  grave. 

XVIi 
^  It  was  a  night  of  woe  and  dread, 
When  Michael  in  the  tomb  I  laid! 
Strange  sounds  along  the  chancel  pass'd, 
The  banners  waved  without  a  blast" — 
— Still  spoke  the  Monk,  when  the  bell  toll'd  one ! — 
I  tell  7ou,*that  a  braver  man 
Than  William  of  Deloraine.  good  at  need. 
Against  a  foe  ne'er  spnrr'd  a  steed  ; 
Yet  somewhat  was  he  chill'd  with  dread, 
And  his  hair  did  bristle  upon  his  head. 

-     XVII. 
"^  Lq,  Warrior!  now,  the  Cross  of  Bed 
Points  to  the  grave  of  the  mighty  dead ; 
Within  it  bums  a  wondrous  light. 
To  chase  the  spirits  that  love  the  night : 
That  lamp  shall  bufn  unquenchably. 
Until  the  eternal  doom  shall  be." — ^ 
Slow  moved  the  Monk  to  the  broad  flag-stone. 
Which  the  bloody  Cross  was  traced  upon : 
He  pointed  to  a  secret  nook ; 
An  iron  bar  the  Warrior  took ;' 
And  the  Monk  made  a  sign  with  his  wither'd  hand, 
The  grave's  huge  portal  to  expand. 

XVIII. 
With  beating  heart  to  the  task  he  went ; 
His  sinewy  firame  o'er  the  grave-stone  bent; 
With  bar  of  iron  heaved  amain, 
Till  the  toil-drops  fell  ftt>m  his  brows,  like  rsin. 
It  was  by  dint  of  passing  strength. 
That  he  moved  the  massy  stone  at  length. 
I  would  you  had  been  there,  to  see 
How  the  light  broke  forth  so  gloriously, 
Stream'd  upward  to  the  chancel  roof^ 
And  through  the  galleries  hr  aloof  I 
No  earthly  flame  blazed  e'er  so  bright : 
It  shone  like  heaven's  own  blessed  light. 

And,  issuing  from  the  tomb, 
Show'd  the  Monk's  coWl,  and  visage  pale, 
Danced  on  the  dark-brow'd  Warrior's  mail. 

And  kiss'd  his  waving  plume. 

1  Sao  Appendix,  Note  2  O. 

'  Oriff.'-A  bar  from  thence  the  warrior  took. 

S  «  The  agitation  of  the  monk  at  the  tight  of  the  man  whom 
he  had  lo^ed  with  brotherly  affection— the  horror  of  Deloraine, 
and  hie  belief  that  the  corpse  frowned,  ai  he  withdrew  the 


XIX 

Before  their  eyes  the  Wizaru  lay, 
As  if  he  had  not  been  dead  a  day. 
His  hoary  board  in  silver  roll'd. 
He  seem'd  some  seventy  winters  old ; 

A  palmer's  amice  wrapp'd  him  round. 

With  a  wrought  Spanish  baldric  boundy 
Like  a  pilgrim  from  beyond  the  sea : 

His  left  hand  held  his  Book  of  Might ; 

A  silver  cross  was  in  his  right; 
The  lamp  was  placed  beside  hu  knee : 
EGgh  and  migestic  was  his  look. 
At  which  the  fellest  fiends  had  shook. 
And  all  unruffled  was  Ins  f&ce : 
They  trusted  his  soul  had  gotten  grace.* 

XX. 

Often  had  William  of  Deloraine 

Rode  through  the  battle's  bloody  plain. 

And  trampled  down  the  warriors  slain. 

And  neither  known  remorse  nor  awe ; 
Yet  now  remorse  and  awe  he  owii'd ; 
His  breath  came  thick,  his  head  swam  round. 

When  this  strange  scene  of  death  he  saw. 
Bewilder'd  and  unnerved  he  stood, 
And  the  priest  pray'd  fervently  and  loud : 
With  eyes  averted  prayed  he ; 
He  might  not  endure  the  sig^t  to  see, 
Of  the  man  he  had  loved  so  brotherly. 

XXI. 
And  when  the  priest  his  death-prayer  had  pray'df 
Thus  unto  Deloraine  he  said :— ^ 
'*  Now,  speed  thee  what  thou  hast  to  do, 
Or,  Warrior,  we  may  dearly  rue ; 
For  those,  thou  may'st  not  look  upon, 
Are  gathering  fast  round  the  yawning  stone  I*' — 
Then  Deloraine,  in  terror,  took 
From  the  cold  hand  the  Mighty  Book, 
With  iron  dasp'd,  and  with  iron  bound : 
He  thought,  as  he  took  it,  the  dead  man  frown'd ;  * 
But  the  glare  of  the  sepulchral  lig^t. 
Perchance,  had  dazzled  the  Warner's  sight 

XXII. 
When  the  huge  stone  sunk  o'er  the  tomb. 
The  night  retum'd  in  double  gloom ; 
For  the  moon  had  gonedown,  and  the  stars  were  hti 
And,  as  the  Knight  and  Priest  withdrew. 
With  wavering  steps  and  dizzy  brain. 
They  hardly  might  the  postern  gain, 
rns  said,  as  through  the  aisles  they  pass'd. 
They  heard  strange  noises  on  the  blast; 
And  through  the  doister-galleries  small, 
Whicli  at  mid-height  tfartad  the  chancel  wall. 


magic  Tolume  from  ita  grasp,  are,  m  a  racceeding  pan  of  the 
narratlTe,  drcnnwtances  not  more  happily  conceiTed  than 
exqnUitely  wn>nght."~C!riela]2  Ifevieia 

4  See  Appendix,  Note  9  H. 
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hamd  sobs,  a&d  l&ngbter  looder,  ran. 
And  rokxA  unlike  the  Toice  of  man ; 
As  if  the  fiends  kept  holiday, 
Bceaoae  these  tpeils  were  brought  to  da; 
I  eannot  t^  how  the  trath  may  be ; 
I  nj  the  tale  as  twas  said  to  me. 

xxin. 

'  Nov,  hie  thee  hence,"  the  Father  said, 

"  And  when  we  are  on  death-bed  laid, 

O  may  our  dear  Ladye,  and  sweet  St.  John, 

PofgiTe  oor  sools  Ibr  the  deed  we  have  done !" — 

The  Monk  retom'd  him  to  his  cell. 
And  many  a  prayer  and  penance  sped ; 

When  the  convent  met  at  the  noontide  bell — 
The  Monk  of  St.  Mary's  aisle  was  dead ! 
Before  the  croes  was  the  body  laid. 
With  hands  dasp'd  &8t,  as  if  still  he  pray'd. 

XXIV. 
The  Knight  breathed  free  in  the  morning  wind. 
And  strove  his  hardihood  to  find : 
He  was  glad  when  he  pass'd  the  tombstones  grey. 
Which  girdle  round  the  fur  Abbaye ; 
For  the  mystic  Book,  to  his  bosom  prest, 
Feh  like  a  load  upon  his  breast ; 
And  his  joints,  with  nerves  of  iron  twined. 
Shook,  like  the  aspen  leaves  in  ^ind. 
Foil  &in  was  he  when  the  dawn  of  day 
ficgan  to  brighten  Cheviot  grey ; 
He  joy'd  to  see  the  cheerful  light. 
And  he  siud  Ave  Mary,  as  well  as  he  might. 

XXV. 

The  snn  had  brigfaten'd  Cheviot  grey. 

The  son  had  brighten'd  the  Carter's^  side; 
And  soon  beneath  the  rising  day 

Smfled  Branksome  Towers  and  Teviot's  tide.' 
The  wild  birds  told  their  warbling  talc. 

And  waken'd  every  flower  that  blows ; 
And  peeped  forth  the  violet  pale. 

And  spread  her  breast  the  mountain  rose. 
And  lovelier  than  the  rose  so  red, 

Yet  paler  than  the  violet  pale. 
She  eariy  left  her  sleepless  bed. 

The  ftdrest  maid  of  Teviotdale. 

XXVI. 

Why  does  £ur  Margaret  so  early  awake,' 

And  don  her  kirtle  so  hastille ; 
And  the  alken  knots,  whichin hurry  she  would  make. 

Why  tremUe  her  slender  flqgers  to  tie ; 
Why  does  she  stop^  and  look  often  around, 

As  she  glides  down  the  secret  stair ; 
And  ^y  does  she  pat  the  shaggy  blood-hound, 

As  he  rouses  him  up  from  his  lair ; 

1  ±  nooatafai  on  the  Border  of  Enghind,  above  Jedburgh. 

*  *'  Bow  lovely  and  exbilaratli^  b  the  fireth  cool  morning 
hnderape  wUdi  reUevet  the  mind  after  the  horrois  of  the 
spell-caarded  tomb!**— Awma  SaWAaii. 


And,  though  she  passes  the  postern  alone. 
Why  is  not  the  watchman's  bugle  bkwn! 

XXVIl. 
The  ladye  steps  in  doubt  and  dread. 
Lest  her  watchfiil  mother  hear  her  tread ; 
The  lady  caresses  the  rough  blood-hound. 
Lest  his  voice  should  waken  the  castle  round; 
The  watchman's  bugle  is  not  blown. 
For  he  was  her  foster-father's  son ; 
And  she  glides  through  the  greenwood  at  dawn  of 

light 
To  meet  Baron  Henry,  her  own  true  knight. 

XXVIIL 
The  Knight  and  Udye  fidr  are  met. 
And  under  the  hawthorn's  boughs  are  set. 
A  fairer  pair  were  never  seen 
To  meet  beneath  the  hawthon  green. 
He  was  stately,  and  young,  and  tall ; 
Dreaded  in  battle,  and  loved  in  hall : 
And  she,  when  love,  scarce  told,  scarce  hid. 
Lent  to  her  dheek  a  livelier  red ; 
When  the  half  sigh  her  swelling  breast 
Against  the  silken  ribbon  prest ; 
When  her  blue  eyes  their  secret  told. 
Though  shaded  by  her  looks  of  gold— 
Where  would  you  find  the  peerless  fair. 
With  Margaret  of  Branksome  might  com- 
pare! 

XXIX. 

And  now,  fair  dames,  methinks  I  see 

You  listen -to  my  minstrelsy ; 

Your  waving  locks  ye  backward  throw, 

And  sidelong  bend  your  necks  of  snow : 

Ye  ween  to  hear  a  melting  tale, 

Of  two  true  lovers  in  a  dale ; 

And  how  the  Knight,  with  tender  fire. 
To  paint  his  &ithftil  passion  strove ; 

Swore  he  might  at  her  fSeet  expire. 
But  never,  never  cease  to  love ; 
And  how  she  blush'd,  and  how  she  sigh'd. 
And,  half  consenting,  half  denied. 
And  sud  that  she  would  die  a  maid ; — 
Yet,  might  the  bloody  feud  be  stay'd, 
Henry  of  Cranstoun,  and  only  he, 
Margaret  of  Branksome's  choice  should  be. 

XXX. 

Alas  I  fair  dames,  your  hopes  are  vaui ! 
My  harp  has  lost  the  enchanting  strain ; 

Its  lightness  would  my  age  reprove : 
My  hairs  are  grey,  my  limbs  are  old, 
My  heart  is  dead,  my  vems  are  cold : 

I  may  not,  must  not,  sing  of  love. 

•  "  How  true,  iireet,  and  oxigiiial,  is  this  dcacription  ol 
Margaret— the  trembling  hoste  with  which  sho  attires  hei^ 
adf,  descend^    and  speeds  to  the  bower !"— ioiNA  Sig- 

WAJU>. 

B 
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XXXL 

Beneath  an  oak^  mo»'d  o*er  by  eld, 
The  Boron's  Dwarf  his  oouner  held,' 

And  held  hU  crested  helm  and  spear : 
That  Dwarf  was  scarce  an  earthly  man. 
If  the  tales  were  true  that  of  hhn  ran 

Through  all  the  Border,  far  and  near. 
TTwaa  ssid,  ^en  the  Baron  a-hnnting  rode 
Through  Beedsdale's  glens,  but  rarely  trod, 

Heheardavoioecry,«LostI  lostl  lortl" 

And,  like  tennis-ball  by  racket  toss'd, 
A  leap,  of  thirty  ieet  and  three. 

Made  from  the  gone  this  elfin  shape. 

Distorted  like  some  dwarfish  ape. 
And  lighted  at  Lord  Cranstonn's  knee. 

Lord  Cranstoun  was  some  whit  dismayed ; 

Tis  said  that  five  good  miles  he  rade, 
To  rid  him  of  his  company ; 
But  where  he  rode  one  mile,  the  Dwarf  ran 

four. 
And  the  Dwaif  was  first  at  the  castle  door. 

XXXII. 

Use  lessens  marvel,  it  is  said : 

This  elvish  Dwaif  with  the  Baron  staid ; 

Little  he  ate,  and  less  he  spoke. 

Nor  mingled  with  the  menial  flock : 

And  oft  apart  his  arms  he  toss'd. 

And  often  mutter'd  **  Lost  I  lost  I  lost !  ** 
He  was  waspish,  arch,  and  litherlie,' 
But  well  Lord  Cranstoun  served  he: 

And  he  of  his  service  was  ftill  fain ; 

For  once  he  had  been  ta'en  or  slain, 
An  it  had  not  been  for  his  ministry. 

All  b4^veen  Home  and  Hermitage, 

Talk'd  of  Lord  Cranstoun's  Goblin-Page. 

XXXIIL 
For  the  Baron  went  on  pilgrimage. 
And  took  with  him  this  elvish  Page, 

To  Mary's  Chapel  of  the  Lowes: 
For  there,  beside  our  Ladye's  lake. 
An  offering  he  had  sworn  to  make, 

And  he  would  pay  his  vows. 
But  the  Ladye  of  Branksome  gather'd  a  band 
Of  the  best  that  would  ride  at  her  conmiand :' 

The  trysting  place  was  Newark  Lee. 

1  So«  Appendix,  Note  S  I. 

>  The  idea  of  the  imp  domesticating  hinuelf  with  the  first 
penon  he  mot,  and  nibjecting  himself  to  that  one's  authority, 
is  perfectly  consonant  to  old  opinions.  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  play 
of  "  TTu  Devil  it  an  Am"  has  founded  the  leading  incident  of 
that  comedy  upon  this  article  of  the  popalar  creed.  A  fiend, 
styled  Pt/y,  Is  ambitions  of  figuring  in  the  world,  and  petitions 
his  superior  for  permission  to  exhibit  himself  upon  earth.  The 
devil  grants  him  a  day-rule,  but  clogs  it  with  this  condi- 
tion,-< 

"  iSotoii— Only  thos  more,  I  bind  you 
To  serve  the  first  man  that  yon  meet ;  and  him 
I'll  riiowyon  now ;  obeerre  him,  follow  him ; 
But,  ouco  engaged,  there  yon  must  stay  and  fix." 


Wat  of  Harden  came  thither  amalii, 
And  thither  came  John  of  Thirlestane, 
And  thither  came  William  of  Deloraine ; 

Th^  vrere  three  hundred  spears  and  three. 
Through  Douglas-bum,  up  Yarrow  stream,^ 
Their  horses  prance,  thar  lances  gleam. 
They  came  to  St.  Mary's  lake  ere  day ; 
But  the  chapel  was  void,  and  the  Baron  away. 
They  bum*d  the  chapel  for  very  rage. 
And  cursed  Lord  Cranstoun's  Goblin-Page. 

XXXIV. 

And  now,  in  Branksome's  good  green  wood. 
As  under  the  aged  oak  he  stood, 
The  Baron's  courser  pricks  his  ears^ 
As  if  a  distant  noise  he  hears. 
The  Dwarf  waves  his  long  lean  arm  on  high, 
And  signs  to  the  lovers  to  part  and  fly ; 
No  time  viras  then  to  vow  or  sigh. 
Fair  Margaret  through  the  hazel  grove. 
Flew  like  the  startled  cushat-dove  :^ 
The  Dwarf  the  stirrup  held  and  rein ; 
Vaulted  the  Knight  on  his  steed  amain. 
And,  pondering  deep  that  morning's  scene, 
Bode  eastward  through  the  hawtlioms  green. 


While  thus  he  ponr'd  the  lengthen'd  tale 
The  Minstrel's  voice  began  to  fail : 
Full  slyly  smiled  the  observant  page, 
And  gave  the  wither'd  hand  of  age 
A  goblet,  crovni'd  vidth  mighty  vdne. 
The  blood  of  Velez'  scorched  vine. 
He  raised  the  silver  cup  on  high. 
And,  while  the  big  drop  fill'd  his  eye, 
Pray'd  Grod  to  bless  the  Duchess  long. 
And  all  who  cheer'd  a  son  of  song. 
The  attending  maidens  smiled  to  sec 
How  long,  how  deep,  how  zealously, 
The  precious  juice  the  Minstrel  quaff 'd ; 
And  he,  embolden'd  by  the  draught, 
Look'd  gaily  back  to  them,  and  laugb'd. 
The  cordial  nectar  of  the  bowl 
Swell'd  his  old  veins,  and  cheer'd  his  soul ; 
A  lighter,  livelier  prelude  ran. 
Ere  thus  his  tale  again  began. 


It  is  observable  that  in  the  same  play.  Tug  allodcsto  the 
spareness  of  his  diet  Mr.  Scott's  goblin,  though  '*  waspish, 
arch,  and  litherlie,"  proTes  a  faithful  and  honest  retainer  to 
the  lord,  into  whose  serrice  he  had  introduced  himself.  This 
sort  of  inconsistency  seems  also  to  form  a  prominent  port  of  the 
diabolic  character.  Thus,  in  the  romances  of  the  Bound 
Table,  we  find  Merlin,  the  son  of  a  dcril,  exerting  himself 
most  zealously  in  the  cause  of  Tirtne  and  of  religion,  the  friend 
and  counsellor  of  King  Arthur,  the  chostiser  of  wrongs,  and 
the  sconige  of  the  infidels. 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  8  K. 

4  See  notes  on  Tht  DovgUu  Tragedy  in  the  Minstrelsy,  veL 
iii.  p.  a.—Eo. 
A  Wood-p^eoBu 
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W%t  E«|i  at  i^t  %uit  iftitiKtrfl. 


CARIO  THIRD. 


L 

An>  aid  I  tiiat  m j  limbs  were  old. 
And  said  I  that  my  blood  was  cold^ 
And  that  my  kindly  fire  was  fled, 
And  my  poor  withered  heart  was  dead, 

And  that  I  might  not  sing  of  love  !--- 
How  eoold  I  to  tiie  dearest  theme. 
Hut  erer  wann'd  a  minstrel's  dream. 

So  foal,  so  fidse  a  recreant  proTe ! 
How  oould  I  name  lore's  very  name. 
Nor  wake  my  heart  to  notes  of  flame  I 

II. 
In  peace.  Love  tones  the  shepherd's  reed  ; 
In  war,  he  monnts  the  warrior's  steed ; 
In  hall^  in  gay  attire  is  seen ; 
In  hamlets,  duiees  on  tlie  green. 
Lofe  mles  the  ooort,  the  camp,  the  grove, 
And  men  below,  and  saints  above; 
For  lore  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love. 

UL 
So  thought  Lord  Crsnstoan,  as  I  ween. 
While,  pondering  deep  the  tender  scene. 
He  rode  through  Brsnksome's  hawthorn  green. 
Bat  the  page  sbonted  vrild  and  shrill. 
And  scarce  his  helmet  oould  he  don, 
When  downward  from  the  shady  hill 
A  stately  knight  came  pricking  on. 
That  warrior's  steed,  so  dapple-gray, 
Was  datk  with  sweat,  and  splashed  with  day; 

His  armour  red  vrith  many  a  stain: 
He  seem'd  in  such  a  weaiy  pl^ht, 
As  if  he  had  ridden  the  live-long  night ; 
For  it  was  William  of  Deloraine. 

IT. 
But  no  whit  weary  did  he  seem, 
When,  dancing  in  the  sanny  beam. 
He  mark'd  the  crane  on  the  Baron's  crest ;' 
For  h»  ready  spear  was  in  his  rest. 
Few  vrere  the  words,  and  stem  and  high, 
That  markM  the  foemen's  feudal  hate ; 
For  question  fleroe,  and  proud  reply, 
€hfcve  mgoMl  soon  of  dire  debate. 
Thar  very  coursers  seem'd  to  know 
That  each  was  otbcr^s  mortal  foe, 
And  snorted  fire,  -w/hea  wfaeel'd  around. 
To  ^Te  each  knight  his  vantage-ground. 


1  Tbit  crest  of  the  Cianstoiuis,  in  allwion  to  their  name, 
ii  a  oaae  dramant,  holding  a  stone  in  his  foot,  with  an 


In  rapid  round  the  Baron  bent; 

He  sigh'd  a  sigh,  and  pray'd  a  prayer  ; 
The  prayer  was  to  his  patron  saint, 

The  sigh  was  to  his  ladye  fiur. 
Stout  Deloraine  nor  si^'d  nor  pray'd, 
Nor  saint,  nor  ladye,  call'd  to  aid  ; 
But  he  stoop'd  his  bead,  and  ooach'd  his  spear, 
And  spurred  his  steed  to  full  career. 
The  meeting  of  these  champions  proud 
Seem'd  like  the  bursting  thunder^doud. 

VL 

Stem  was  the  dint  the  Borderer  lentl 

The  stately  Baron  backwards  bent; 

Bent  backwards  to  his  horse's  tail. 

And  his  plumes  went  scattering  on  the  gale ; 

The  tough  ash  spear,  so  stout  and  true. 

Into  a  thousand  flinders  flew. 

But  Cranstoun's  lance,  of  more  avail. 

Pierced  through,  like  silk,  the  Borderer's  mail ; 

Through  shield,  and  jack,  and  acton,  past. 

Deep  in  his  booom  broke  at  last— 

Still  sate  the  warrior  saddle-Cut, 

Till,  stumbling  in  the  mortal  shock, 

Down  went  the  steed,  the  girthing  broke, 

Huri'd  on  a  heap  lay  man  and  horse. 

The  Baron  onward  pass'd  his  course; 

Nor  know    so  giddy  roU'd  his  braiiH^ 

His  foe  lay  streteh'd  npon  the  plain. 

VIL 

But  when  he  rein'd  his  couner  round. 
And  saw  his  fioeman  on  the  ground 

Lie  senseless  as  the  bloody  clay,  ^ 

He  bade  his  page  to  stanch  the  wound. 

And  there  beside  the  warrior  stay. 
And  tend  him  in  his  doubtful  state. 
And  lead  him  to  Branksome  castle-gate : 
His  noble  mind  vras  inly  moved 
For  the  kinsman  of  the  maid  he  loved. 
**  This  shalt  thou  do  without  delay : 
No  longer  here  myself  may  stay ; 
Unless  the  swifter  I  speed  away, 
Short  shrift  will  be  at  my  dying  day." 

VHL 

Away  in  speed  Lord  Cranstonn  rode ; 

The  Goblin  Page  behind  abode ; 

His  lord's  command  he  ne'er  withstood. 

Though  small  his  pleasure  to  do  good. 

As  the  corslet  off  he  took. 

The  dwarf  enpicd  the  Mighty  Book  ! 

Much  he  marvell'd  a  knight  of  pride. 

Like  a  book-boaom'd  priest  should  ride :' 

He  thought  not  to  search  or  stanch  the  wound. 

Until  the  secret  he  had  found. 


emphatic  Border  motto,    TJum   ^laU  want   ert   I  teaal 
»  See  Appondtz,  Note  9  L. 
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The  iron  buid,  the  iron  cla^ 

Reasted  long  the  elfin  gnop: 

For  when  the  first  he  had  undone. 

It  cloeed  as  he  the  nejct  bqpin. 

Thoae  uon  ck^M,  that  iron  band, 

Woold  not  jield  to  unchristen'd  hand, 

TiH  he  snear'd  the  corer  o'er 

With  the  Borderer't  curdled  gore; 

A  moment  then  the  volume  spread. 

And  one  ihort  ipell  therein  he  read. 

It  had  much  of  glamour'  might, 

Could  make  a  ladye  leem  a  knight; 

The  oobwdtf  on  a  dungeon  trail 

Seem  tapertry  m  lordly  hall ; 

A  nui^heU  aeem  a  gilded  barge, 

A  aheeling'  aeem  a  palace  laige. 

And  youth  aeem  age,  and  age  aeem  youth — 

All  waa  deluflon,  nought  was  truth.* 

X. 

He  had  not  read  another  spell, 

When  on  his  cheek  a  buffet  fell. 

So  fierce,  it  stretchM  him  on  the  plain. 

Beside  the  wounded  Deloraine. 

From  the  ground  he  rose  dismay'd. 

And  shook  his  huge  and  matted  head; 

One  word  he  mutter'd,  and  no  more, 

^  Man  of  age,  thou  smitest  sore  1" — 

No  more  the  Elfin  Page  durst  try 

Into  the  wondrous  Bbok  to  pry ; 

The  claspe,  though  smear'd  with  Christian 

gore, 
Shut  faster  than  they  were  before. 
He  hid  ft  underneath  his  doakw-^ 
Now,  if  you  ask  who  gave  the  stroke, 
I  cannot  tell,  so  mot  I  thrive ; 
it  was  not  given  by  man  alive.^ 

XI. 
Unwillingly  himself  he  address*d. 
To  do  his  master's  high  behest : 
He  lilted  up  the  living  corse. 
And  laid  it  on  the  weary  hone ; 
He  led  him  iiito  Branksome  Hall, 
Before  the  beards  of  the  warders  all ; 
And  each  did  after  swear  and  say, 
There  only  pass'd  a  wain  of  hay. 
ITe  took  him  to  Lord  David's  tower, 
Even  to  the  Ladye's  secret  bower; 
And,  but  that  stronger  spells  were  spread, 
And  the  door  might  not  be  opened, 
He  had  laid  him  on  her  very  bed. 
Whate'er  he  did  of  gramarye,' 
Was  always  done  maliciously ; 
Ho  flung  the  warrior  on  the  ground, 
And  the  blood  well'd  freshly  firom  the  wound. 


1  Magical  delQftion. 

*  Sm  Appendix,  Noto  2  M. 


*  A  shepherd's  hat 

*  Ibid.  Note  2  N. 


xn. 

As  he  repaa^d  the  outer  court. 

He  spied  the  hir  young  child  at  sport: 

He  thou^t  to  train  him  to  the  wood; 

For,  at  a  word,  be  it  understood. 

He  was  always  for  ill,  and  never  for  good. 

Seem'd  to  the  boy,  some  comrade  gay 

Led  him  forth  to  the  woods  to  play ; 

On  the  dravrbridge  the  vrarders  stout 

Saw  a  terrier  and  lurcher  passing  out. 

XIIL 
He  led  the  boy  o'er  bank  and  fell. 

Until  they  came  to  a  woodland  brook ; 
The  running  stream  dissolved  the  spell,* 

And  his  own  elvish  shape  he  took. 
Could  he  have  had  his  pleasure  viide. 
He  had  crippled  the  jcunts  of  the  noble  child ; 
Or,  with  his  fingers  long  and  lean. 
Had  strangled  him  in  fiendish  spleen : 
But  his  awful  mother  he  had  in  dread. 
And  also  his  power  was  limited ; 
So  he  but  scowl'd  on  the  startled  child. 
And  darted  through  the  forest  wild ; 
The  woodland  brook  he  bounding  cross'd, 
Andlaugh'd,  and  shouted,  ^  Lost!  loet!  lost!"- 

XIV. 
Full  sore  amazed  at  the  wondrous  change, 

And  frighten'd  as  a  child  might  be. 
At  the  wild  yell  and  visage  strange. 

And  the  dark  words  of  gramaiye. 
The  child,  amidst  the  forest  bower. 
Stood  rooted  like  a  lily  flower; 

And  when  at  length,  with  trembling  pace. 
He  sought  to  find  where  Branksome  lay, 

He  fear'd  to  see  that  grisly  iace 
Glare  from  some  thicket  on  his  way. 
Thus,  starting  oft,  he  joumey'd  on, 
And  deeper  in  the  wood  is  gone, — 
For  aye  the  more  he  sought  his  way. 
The  &rther  still  he  went  astray, — 
Until  he  heard  the  mountains  round 
Ring  to  the  baying  of  a  bound. 

XV. 
And  hark !  and  hark !  tlie  deep-mouth'd  bvk 

Comes  nigher  still,  and  nigher: 
Bursts  on  the  path  a  dark  blood-hound. 
His  tawny  muzzle  track'd  the  ground. 

And  his  red  eye  shot  fire. 
Soon  as  the  wilder'd  child  saw  he. 
He  flew  at  him  right  furiouslie. 
I  ween  you  vrould  have  seen  with  J<^ 
The  bearing  of  the  gallant  boy. 
When,  worthy  of  his  noUe  sire. 
His  wet  cheek  glow'd  'twixt  fear  and  ire  I 

<  Magic. 

•  Soc  Appendix,  Noto  2  O. 
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He  fiw«d  Uie  blood-hound  manflill  j, 
Ajid  held  Ills  litfele  bat  on  high ; 
So  fieree  he  ■trnck,  the  dog,  afraid. 
At  esatknu  distance  hoarsely  bay*d. 

Bat  atiU  in  act  to  spring ; 
Whcm  daab'd  an  archer  throagh  the  gfaide. 
And  vhen  he  saw  the  honnd  was  stay'd. 

He  drew  bis  toagh  bowHitring ; 
Bat  a  rough  Toice  cried,  **  Shoot  not,  hoj  I 
Ho !  shoot  not,  Edward—lls  a  boy  I " 

XVI. 
Tkt  speaker  issued  from  the  wood, 
And  eheck'd  his  fellow's  snriy  mood. 

And  qoell'd  the  ban-dog's  ire : 
He  was  an  English  yeoman  good. 

And  bom  in  Lancashire. 
Veil  eoold  be  hit  a  figJlow-deer 

Fire  bandied  feet  him  fro ; 
With  hand  more  true,  and  eye  more  clear, 

No  archer  bended  bow. 
lljs  coal-black  hair,  shorn  round  and  close, 

Set  off  bis  sun-bum 'd  &ce : 
Old  England's  sign,  St  George's  cross, 

His  barret-cap  did  grace ; 
Hk  bugle-horn  hung  by  his  side. 

All  in  a  wolf-skin  baldric  tied ; 
And  bis  short  falchion,  sharp  and  clear. 
Had  pierced  the  throat  of  many  a  deer. 

xvn. 

His  kirtle,  made  of  forest  green, 

Beacb'd  scantly  to  his  knee ; 
And,  at  his  belt,  of  arrows  keen 

A  furbish'd  sheaf  bore  he ; 
Ba  bn<:^er,  scarce  in  breadth  a  ^n. 

No  laiiger  fence  had  he ; 
He  never  counted  him  a  man. 

Would  strike  below  the  kuee :  ^ 
Hb  slackcn'd  bow  was  in  his  hand. 
And  the  leash,  that  voa  his  blood-hound'9  band. 

XVIII. 
He  would  not  do  the  fiur  child  harm. 
But  held  him  with  his  powerful  arm, 
That  he  might  ndther  fight  nor  flee ; 
For  when  the  Red-Cross  spied  he, 
The  boy  strore  long  and  violently. 

*  Now,  by  SL  Geonjc,"  the  archer  cries, 
"  Edvaund,  methinks  we  have  a  prize  I 
This  boy's  hdr  fiux,  sad  courage  free, 
Show  he  is  come  of  high  degree." — 

XIX. 

*  Tee !  I  am  come  of  high  degree. 

For  I  am  the  heir  of  bold  Bucdeuch ; 
And,  if  thou  dost  not  set  me  free. 
False  Sonthron,  thou  shalt  dearly  rue ! 

1  Se»  Appendix,  Note  8  P. 

'  Dcauielier,  belt  tor  canjing  smmanition. 


For  Walter  of  Harden  shall  come  with  q>eed, 

And  William  of  Deloraine,  good  at  need. 

And  evei7  Scott,  fhnn  Esk  to  Tweed ; 

And,  if  thou  dost  not  let  me  go, 

Dpspitd  thy  arrows,  and  thy  bow, 

I'll  have  thee  haag'd  to  feed  the  crow  !"•>- 

XX. 

"  Gramercy,  for  thy  good-will,  feir  boy  I 
My  mind  was  never  set  so  high ; 
But  if  thou  art  chief  of  such  a  clan. 
And  art  the  son  of  such  a  man, 
And  ever  comest  to  thy  command. 

Our  wardens  had  need  to  keep  good  order; 
My  bow  of  yew  to  a  hazel  wand, 

Thou'It  make  them  work  upon  the  Border. 
Meantime,  be  pleased  to  come  with  me. 
For  good  Lord  Daore  shalt  thou  see ; 
I  think  our  work  is  well  begun. 
When  we  have  taken  thy  fether's  son." 

XXI. 

Although  the  child  was  led  away, 
In  Branksome  still  he  seem'd  to  stay, 
For  so  the  Dwarf  his  part  did  play ; 
And,  in  the  shape  of  that  young  boy, 
He  wrought  the  castle  much  annoy. 
The  comrades  of  the  young  Buoclouch 
He  pinched,  and  beat,  and  overthrew ; 
Nay,  some  of  them  he  wcUnigh  slew. 
He  tore  Dame  Maudlin's  silken  tire, 
And,  as  Sym  Hall  stood  by  the  fire, 
He  lighted  the  match  of  his  bandolier,* 
And  wofiilly  soorchM  the  hackbuteer.' 
It  may  be  hardly  thought  or  said,  ^ 

The  mischief  that  the  urchin  made. 
Till  many  of  the  castle  guess'd. 
That  the  young  Baron  was  possees'd ! 

XXII. 
Well  I  ween  the  charm  he  held 
The  noble  Ladye  had  soon  dispell'd ; 
But  she  was  deeply  busied  then 
To  tend  the  wounded  Deloraine. 
Much  she  wonder'd  to  find  him  lie. 

On  the  stone  threshold  stretched  along; 
She  thought  some  spirit  of  the  sky 
Had  done  the  bold  moss-trooper  vrrong ; 
Because,  despite  her  precept  dread. 
Perchance  he  in  the  Book  had  read; 
But  the  broken  lanoe  in  his  bosom  stood. 
And  it  was  earthly  steel  and  wood. 

XXIIL 
She  drew  the  splinter  fh>m  the  wound. 

And  with  a  charm  she  stanch'd  the  blood  ;^ 
She  bade  the  gash  be  cleansed  and  bound : 

No  longer  by  his  couch  she  stood ; 

s  UackbiUeert  musketeer. 
4  See  Appendix.  Note  2  Q. 
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But  she  hiifl  tiVn  the  broken  Iftno^, 
And  washM  it  from  the  clotted  gore, 
And  salred  the  splinter  o'er  and  o'er.^ 

William  of  Deloreine,  in  trance. 
Whene'er  she  tnm'd  it  ronnd  and  round, 
Twisted  as  if  she  gali'd  his  wound. 
Then  to  her  maidens  she  did  say, 
That  he  should  be  whole  man  and  sound, 
Within  the  course  of  a  night  and  day. 

Full  long  she  toil'd ;  for  she  did  rue 

Mishap  to  friend  so  stout  and  true. 

XXIV.« 
So  pass'd  the  day— the  evening  fell, 
Twas  near  the  time  of  curfew  bell ; 
The  air  was  mild,  the  wind  was  calm, 
The  stream  was  smooth,  the  dew  was  balm ; 
E'en  the  rude  watchman,  on  the  tower, 
Enjoy'd  and  bleas'd  the  lovely  hour. 
Far  more  fair  Margaret  loved  and  bless'd 
The  hour  of  silence  and  of  rest. 
On  the  high  turret  sitting  lone, 
She  waked  at  times  the  lute's  soft  tone ; 
Touch'd  a  wild  note,  and  all  between 
Thought  of  the  bower  of  hawthorns  green. 
Her  golden  h^r  stream'd  free  from  band, 
Her  £ur  cheek  rested  on  her  hand, 
Her  blue  eyes  sought  the  west  afar, 
For  lovers  love  the  western  star. 

'  XXV. 

Is  yon  the  star,  o'er  PenohiTst  Pen, 

That  rises  slowly  to  her  ken. 

And,  spreading  broad  its  wavering  light, 

Shakes  its  loose  tresses  on  the  night! 

Is  yon  red  glare  the  western  star  I — 

O,  'tis  the  beacon-blaze  of  war  I 

Scarce  could  she  draw  her  tighten'd  breath. 

For  well  the  knew  the  fire  of  death! 

XXVI. 

The  Warder  view'd  it  blazing  strong, 
And  blew  his  war-note  loud  and  long. 
Till,  at  the  high  and  haughty  sound. 
Rock,  wood,  and  river,  rung  around. 
The  blast  alarm'd  the  festal  hall, 
And  startled  forth  the  warriors  all ; 
Far  downward,  in  the  castle-yard, 
Full  many  a  torch  and  cresset  glared ; 
And  helms  and  plumes,  confusedly  toss'd. 
Were  in  the  blaze  half-seen,  half-lost ; 
And  spears  in  wild  disorder  shook, 
Like  reeds  beside  a  frozen  brook. 


i  Se«  Appendix,  Note  2  R. 

>  "  As  another  illuBtration  of  the  prodigiona  Improvement 
which  tta  e  9tj\»  of  the  old  romance  is  capabie  of  reoeMng  from 
a  mora  liberal  admixture  of  pathetic  sentiments  and  gentle 
aifcctions,  we  insert  the  following  passage,  [Stanzas  rxlr.  to 
zzrii.,']  where  the  effect  of  the  picture  is  finely  assisted  by  the 
contrast  of  its  two  oompartmenta**— J  £pr rky. 


XXVII. 
The  Seneschal,  whose  nlver  hair 
Was  redden'd  by  the  torches'  glare. 
Stood  in  the  midst,  with  gesture  proud. 
And  issued  forth  his  mandates  loud : — 
**  On  PenchiTst  glows  a  bale*  of  fire. 
And  three  are  kindling  on  Priesthaug^wire ; 

Ride  out,  ride  out. 

The  foe  to  scout  I 
Mount,  moimt  for  Branksome,^  every  man ! 
Thou,  Todrig,  warn  the  Johnstone  clan. 

That  ever  are  true  and  stout — 
Ye  need  not  send  to  liddesdale ; 
For  when  they  see  the  blazing  bale, 
Elliots  and  Armstrongs  never  fail. — 
Ride,  Alton,  ride,  for  death  and  life ! 
And  warn  the  Warder  of  the  strife. 
Young  Gilbert,  let  our  beacon  blaze, 
Our  kin,  and  clan,  and  friends,  to  raise."' 

XXVIII. 
Fair  Margaret,  frt»n  the  turret  head. 
Heard,  far  below,  the  coursers'  tread. 

While  loud  the  harness  rung. 
As  to  their  seats,  with  clamour  dread. 

The  ready  horsemen  sprung : 
And  trampling  hoo6,  and  iron  coats, 
And  leaders'  voices,  mingled  notes. 
And  out  t  and  out  I 
In  hasty  route. 

The  horsemen  gallop'd  forth ; 
Dispersing  to  the  south  to  scout. 

And  east,  and  west,  and  north. 
To  view  their  coming  enemies. 
And  warn  their  vassals  and  allies. 

XXIX. 

The  ready  page,  with  hurried  htmd,' 
Awaked  the  need-fire's^  slumbering  brandy 

And  ruddy  blush'd  the  heaven : 
For  a  sheet  of  flame,  from  the  turret  high, 
Waved  like  a  blood-flag  on  the  sky. 

All  flaring  and  uneven  ; 
And  soon  a  score  of  fires,  I  ween, 
From  height,  and  hill,  and  cliff,  were  seen ; 
Each  with  warlike  tidings  fraught ; 
Each  from  each  the  signal  caught ;  • 
Each  after  each  they  glanced  to  sight. 
As  stars  arise  upon  the  night. 
They  glcam'd  on  many  a  dusky  tam,^ 
Haunted  by  the  lonely  earn ;' 
On  mxmy  a  cairn's**^  grey  pyramid, 
Where  nms  of  mighty  chie&  lie  hid ; 

3  See  Appendix,  Note  2  S 

*  Mount  for  BranJuome  was  the  gathering  word  of  the  Scot  ts. 
A  See  Appendix,  Note  fl  T. 

9  We  absolutely  see  the  fires  kindling,  one  after  another,  in 
the  fiallowing  animated  description."— ^nnua^  Review,  ItiM. 
7  Need-JirA,  beacon.  8  7\»m,  a  mountain  lake. 

0  Bam,  a  Scottbh  eaglo.     lo  $(«  Appendix,  Note  2  U. 
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To  hide  the  tear  that  Dun  would  iUl. 
In  solemn  measure,  soft  and  slow. 
Arose  a  fitther*s  notes  of  woe.* 
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Hi]  high  Donedin  the  blaxn  mw, 
Fran  Soltra  and  Dumpender  Law ; 
And  Lothian  heard  the  Regent's  order, 
That  all  shoold  bowne'  them  for  the  Border. 

XXX. 
The  fi^dong  night  in  Branksome  rang 

Tlie  cessclcni  soand  of  steel ; 
The  eastle-bell,  with  backward  dang. 

Sent  farth  the  iarom  peal ; 
Was  frequent  heard  the  heaTj  jar, 
Where  massj  stone  and  iron  bar 
Were  piled  on  echoing  keep  and  tower. 
To  whelm  the  foe  with  deadly  shower ; 
Was  frequent  heard  the  changing  goard, 
And  watch-word  from  the  sleepless  ward ; 
While,  wearied  by  the  endless  din, 
Bknd-hoimd  and  ban-dog  jell'd  within. 


The  noUe  Dame,  amid  the  broO, 
Shared  the  grey  Senesehal's  high  toil. 
And  spoke  of  danger  with  a  smile ; 

Cheer'd  the  yoong  knights,  and  council  sage 
Hdd  with  the  chiefii  of  riper  age. 
Ko  tidings  of  the  foe  were  brongfat. 
Nor  of  his  numbers  knew  they  an^t, 
Kor  what  in  time  of  tmce  he  sought. 

Some  said,  tiiat  there  were  thousands  ten ; 
And  others  ween'd  that  it  was  nought 

Bat  Leren  Clans,  or  Tynedale  men. 
Who  came  to  gather  in  black-mail ;' 
And  Liddesdale,  with  small  aTail, 

Might  drive  them  lightly  back  agen. 
So  paas'd  the  anxious  night  away. 
And  welcome  was  the  peep  of  day. 


CxASBD  the  high  sound — ^the  listening  throng 

Applaud  the  Master  of  the  Song; 

And  marrei  nrach,  in  helpless  age. 

So  hard  should  be  his  pilgrimage. 

Had  he  no  friend — no  daughter  dear. 

His  wandering  toil  to  share  and  cheer ; 

No  son  to  be  his  lsther*s  stay. 

And  guide  him  on  the  rugged  wayt 

**  Ay,  oaoe  he  had — but  he  was  dead !  ** — 

Upon  the  harp  he  stoop'd  his  head. 


make  ready 

'  Protection  money  exacted  bjfreel)OOten. 

' "  NoChinii  can  excel  the  simple  oondeo  pathoa  of  the 
daw  of  thk  Canto— Dor  the  toachinR  picture  of  the  Bard  when, 
«ith  awuned  bufineu,  he  triee  to  conceal  real  eonrow.  How 
veil  the  poet  vndentanda  the  art  of  oontraat— and  how  Judi- 
ciavtly  it  ]§  exerted  in  the  exordinm  of  the  next  Canto,  where 
wrmonnbig  empathy  Is  exchanged  for  the  thrill  of  plea- 
■"•l"— AWHA  SawAikD. 

*  **  What  Inxnry  of  arand  in  this  Ifaie !"— Anic a  Skward. 

*  OHff.    •«  Since  flrat  they  roUed  their  wap  to  Tweed." 

*  The  ViKoant  of  Dundee,  slain  in  the  battle  of  KiUi- 
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of  the 


interceting 


of  the  poen  are 


Cl^e  Eafi  0f  t^e  ExKt  MinitrtX. 


CAMTO  FOUKTH. 


I. 

SwKBT  Teviot  I  on  thy  silver  tide 

The  glaring  bale-fires  blaze  no  more ; 
No  longer  steel-clad  warriors  ride 

Along  thy  wild  and  willow'd  shore  ;^ 
Where'er  thou  wind'st,  by  dale  or  hill. 
All,  all  is  peaceful,  all  is  still. 

As  if  thy  waves,  since  Time  was  bom. 
Since  first  they  roll'd  upon  the  Tweed,* 
Had  only  heard  the  shepherd's  reed. 

Nor  started  at  the  bugle-horn. 

U. 

Unlike  the  tide  of  human  time, 

Which,  though  it  change  in  ceaseless  flow, 
Retains  each  grief,  retains  each  ciime 

Its  earliest  course  was  doom'd  to  know ; 
And,  darker  as  it  downward  bears. 
Is  stain'd  with  past  and  present  tears. 

Low  as  that  tide  has  ebb'd  with  me. 
It  still  reflects  to  Memory's  eye 
The  hour  my  brave,  my  only  boy. 

Fell  by  the  side  of  great  Dundee.' 
Why,  when  the  volleying  musket  play'd 
Against  the  bloody  Highland  blade. 
Why  vras  not  I  beside  him  Uid  !-^ 
Enough — ^he  died  the  death  of  lune ; 
Enough — ^be  died  with  conquering  QrxmeJ 

IIL 
Now  over  Border,  dale  and  fell, 

Full  wide  and  far  was  terror  spread ; 
For  pathless  marsh,  and  mountain  cell. 

The  peasant  left  his  lowly  shed.' 
The  frightened  flocks  and  herds  were  pent 
Beneath  the  peel's  rude  battlement ; 

those  in  which  the  author  drops  the  hnsiness  of  his  story  to 
moraliae,  and  apply  to  his  own  situation  the  images  and  reflcc* 
tions  it  has  snggested.  After  concluding  one  Canto  with  an 
account  of  the  warlike  army  which  was  prepared  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  English  InTaders,  he  opens  the  succeeding  one 
with  the  following  beautlfhl  rexsea,  (Stansas  L  and  ii.) 

"  There  are  sereral  other  detached  passages  of  equal 
heauty,*  W^ich  might  he  quoted  in  proof  of  the  eflect  which 
b  produced  by  this  dramatic  interference  of  the  narrator."— 
JarntBT. 

s  See  Appendix,  Note  fi  V. 

9  No  «iiM  will  dlMnt  from  thia«  who  read*,  in  pertteuliir*  the  ftnt  t«« 
and  hcart-glowliig  ttaons  of  Ouito  VI — hmo,  by  Mfodiitioa  of  the 

sAwCins.— JBn- 
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And  maids  and  matrotit  dropp'd  the  teal*, 
WbUe  ready  warriors  loized  the  spcnr. 
From  Brankaome's  towers,  the  watchman's  eye 
Don  wreaths  of  distant  smoke  can  spy, 
Which,  curling  in  the  rising  sun, 
Show'd  southern  ravage  was  begun.' 

IV. 

Now  loud  the  heedfiil  gate-ward  cried — 
^  Prepare  ye  all  for  blows  and  blood ! 
Watt  Tlnlinn,'  from  the  Liddel-side, 
Comes  wading  through  the  flood.* 
Full  oft  the  Tynedale  snatchers  knock 
At  his  lone  gate,  and  prove  the  lock ; 
It  was  but  last  St.  Bamabright 
They  sieged  him  a  whole  summer  night, 
But  fled  at  morning ;  well  they  knew. 
In  rain  he  never  twangM  the  yew. 
Bight  sharp  has  been  the  evening  shower. 
That  drove  him  from  his  Liddel  tower ; 
And,  by  my  faith,'*  the  gate-ward  said, 
^  1  think  'twiU  prove  a  Warden-Said.  *'« 

V. 
While  thns  he  spoke,  the  bold  yeoman* 
Enter'd  the  echoing  barbican. 
He  led  a  small  and  shaggy  nag, 
That  through  a  bog,  from  hag  to  hag,* 
Could  bound  like  any  Billhope  stag.^ 
It  bore  his  wife  and  children  twain ; 
A  half-clothed  serf  *  was  all  their  train ; 
His  wife,  stout,  ruddy,  and  dark-brow*d, 
Of  silver  brooch  and  bracelet  proud,' 
Laugh'd  to  her  friends  among  the  crowd. 
He  was  of  staturo  passing  tall, 
But  sparely  form'd,  and  lean  withal ; 
A  batterM  morion  on  his  brow ; 
A  leather  jack,  as  fence  enow. 
On  his  broad  shoulders  loosely  hung ; 
A  border  aze  behind  was  slung ; 

I  See  Appendix,  Note  8  W.    *  See  Appendix.  Note  2  X. 

s  **  And  when  they  eam  to  Brankaone  ha'. 
They  shovted  a'  baith  loud  and  hie. 
Till  up  and  spak  him  anid  Bucdeuch, 

Sald^*  Whae'a  this  brinRS  the  fnye  to  me?'^ 
'  It's  I,  Jamie  Telfer.  o'  the  fair  Dodhead, 
And  a  hanied  man  I  think  I  be,'  '*  &c. 

Border  Minstrd*j/t  vol.  iL  p.  8. 

4  An  inroad  commanded  by  the  Warden  in  person. 

6  «<  The  dawn  diqilaji  the  smoke  of  raragcd  fields,  and  shep- 
herds, with  their  flocks,  flying  before  the  storm.  Tidings 
brought  by  a  tenant  of  the  fiimily,  not  used  to  seek  a  shelter 
on  light  occasions  of  alarm,  dtscloiie  the  strength  and  object 
of  the  inradcrs.  Tills  man  is  a  character  of  a  lower  and  of  a 
Tongher  cast  than  Deloraine.  The  portrait  of  the  mde  re- 
tainer is  sketched  with  the  same  masterly  hand.  Here,  again, 
Mr.  Scott  has  trod  in  the  footstqia  of  the  old  romancers,  who 
confine  not  themsolres  to  the  display  of  a  few  personages  who 
stalk  orer  the  stage  on  stately  stilts,  but  usually  reflect  all  the 
varietiesof  character  that  marked  the  era  to  whkrh  they  belong. 
The  intcrrsting  example  of  manners  thus  preaenred  to  us  is 
not  the  only  adrantago  which  results  from  this  peculiar 


His  spear,  six  Scottish  ells  in  length, 

Seem'd  newly  dyed  with  goro ; 
His  shafts  and  bow,  of  wondrous  strength. 

His  hardy  partner  bore. 

VI. 

Thus  to  the  Ladye  did  Tinlinn  show 

The  tidings  of  the  English  foe:— 

«  Belted  Will  Howard  ^^  is  marohing  here, 

And  hot  Lord  Dacre,"  with  many  a  spoar, 

And  all  the  G^ennan  hackbut-men,^' 

Who  have  long  lain  at  Askerten : 

They  cross'd  the  Liddel  at  curfew  hour. 

And  bum'd  my  little  lonely  tower : 

The  flend  receive  their  souls  therefor  I 

It  bad  not  been  burnt  this  year  and  more. 

Bam-yard  and  dwelling,  blazing  bright. 

Served  to  guide  me  on  my  flight ; 

But  I  was  chased  the  livelong  night. 

Black  John  of  Akeshaw,  and  Fei^s  Gneme, 

Fast  upon  my  traces  came. 

Until  I  tum*d  at  Priesthaugh  Scrogg, 

And  shot  their  horses  in  the  bog. 

Slew  Fergus  with  my  lance  outright — 

I  had  him  long  at  hi^  despite  : 

He  drove  my  cows  last  Fastem's  night. 

VIL 

Kow  weaiy  scouts  from  liddesdale. 
Fast  hurrying  in,  oonfirm'd  the  tale; 
As  far  as  they  could  judge  by  ken. 

Three  hours  would  bring  to  Teviot's  strand 
Three  thousand  armed  Englishmen — 
Meanwhile,  full  many  a  warlike  band. 
From  Teviot,  Aill,  and  Ettrick  shade. 
Came  in,  their  Chiers  defence  to  aid. 
There  was  saddling  and  mounting  in  haste. 

There  was  pricking  o'er  moor  and  lea ; 
He  that  was  last  at  the  trysting-place 
Was  but  lightly  held  of  his  gaye  ladye.^' 

structure  of  their  plan.  It  is  this,  amongst  other  circnm* 
stances,  which  enables  them  to  carry  us  along  with  them, 
under  I  know  not  what  species  of  fascination,  and  to  make 
us,  as  it  were,  credulous  spectators  of  their  most  extravagant 
scenes.  In  this  they  seem  to  resemble  the  painter,  who,  iu 
the  delineation  of  a  battle,  while  he  places  the  advene  heroea 
of  the  day  combating  in  the  front,  takes  oars  to  fill  his  back- 
ground with  subordinate  figures,  whose  appearance  adds  at 
once  both  spirit  and  an  air  of  probability  to  the  scene."— 
Critieai  Review,  1808. 

'  The  broken  ground  in  a  bog. 

7  See  Appendix,  Note  %  Y. 

s  Bondsman. 

0  As  the  Bordoren  wore  indifferent  about  the  ftimitare  of 
their  habitationa,  ao  much  exposed  to  be  burned  and  plun- 
dered, they  were  proportionally  anxious  to  display  splendour 
in  decorating  and  ornamenting  their  females.— See  Lbslxv 
de  Moribui  lAmUaneortan. 

»•>  See  Appendix,  Note  2  Z.     "See  Appendix,  Note  3  A. 
i>  Musketeers.    Sco  Appendix,  Note  3  B. 

IS  The  four  last  lines  of  stanaa  viL  are  not  in  the  lat  Kdition 
—Ed. 
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Fram  fair  St.  Maiy's  mlwer  ware, 

Fram  dmrf  Gameideiigh's  diuky  height, 
Hk  vtmdj  lances  ThurlesUne  bnve 

Anrny'd  beneath  a  banner  bright. 
The  fTHiwired  flenr-de-luoe  he  cUinu, 
To  wreathe  hit  ihield,  anoe  royal  Jamoe, 
EncampM  by  Fala'e  moe^y  wave, 
The  pnmd  distinction  grateful  gave, 

For  futh  'mid  feudal  jars ; 
'What  time,  save  Thirlestane  alone. 
Of  Scotland's  stubborn  barons  none 

Woold  march  to  southern  wars ; 
And  hence,  in  fiur  remembrance  worn, 
Ton  sheaf  of  spears  his  erest  has  borne ; 
HcDce  his  high  motto  shines  reveal'd-^ 
*  Beady,  aye  ready,"  for  the  field.* 

IX. 

An  s(^  Knight,  to  danger  steelM, 

With  many  a  moss-trooper,  came  on : 
And  anire  in  a  golden  field, 
The  Stan  and  crescent  graced  his  shield, 

Withoat  the  bend  of  Murdieeton.' 
Wide  lay  his  lands  round  Oakwood  tower. 
And  wide  round  haunted  Castle-Ower; 
High  over  Borthwick's  mountain  flood. 
His  wood-embosom'd  mansion  stood; 
Id  the  dark  glen,  so  deep  below. 
The  herds  of  plundered  England  low ; 
His  b(dd  retainers'  daily  food. 
And  bought  with  danger,  blows,  and  blood. 
Marauding  duef !  his  sole  delight 
The  moonlif^t  raid,  the  morning  fight ; 
Not  even  the  Flower  of  Yarrow's  charms, 
In  youth,  might  tame  his  rage  for  arms ; 
And  still,  in  age,  he  spnm'd  at  rest, 
And  still  his  brows  the  helmet  preas'd. 
Albeit  the  bhmclied  locks  below 
Were  white  as  Dlnlay's  spotless  snow ; 

Five  stately  warriors  drew  the  sword 
Before  their  fitther  s  band ; 

A  braver  knight  than  Harden's  ford 
Ne*er  belted  on  a  brand.* 

Sootts  of  Eakdale,  a  stalwart  band,< 
Game  trooping  down  the  TodshawhlU ; 

By  the  sword  they  won  their  land. 
And  by  the  sword  they  hold  it  stilL 

Hearken,  Ladye,  to  the  tale. 

How  thy  sires  won  fair  Eakdale. — 

Earl  Morton  was  lord  of  that  valley  fair, 

Tlie  Beattiaons  were  his  vassals  there. 

1  Sec  Appendix,  Note  3  C.    >  S«e  Appendix.  Note  3  D. 

S  8a«,  beiadcs  Ike  note  on  tbU  stanza,  one  in  the  Border 
MinatTvlsy,  voL  fL  p.  10^  respecting  Wat  of  Harden,  the 
Aatborli  aaocator. 

A  aatirieal  piece,  entitled  "  The  Town  Eclogne.**  which 
autde  maefa  noise  faa  Rdlnbargh  ibortly  after  the  appeamucc 
ef  the  ItuutrelSM,  has  these  lines  >— 


The  Eari  was  gentle,  and  mSd  of  mood. 

The  vaaaals  were  warlike,  and  fierce,  and  rude; 

High  of  heart,  and  haughty  of  word, 

Little  they  rock'd  of  a  tame  liege  lord. 

The  Earl  into  fair  Eakdale  came. 

Homage  and  aeignory  to  claim : 

Of  Gilbert  the  GhUIiard  a  heriot^  he  sought. 

Saying,  '<  Give  thy  best  steed,  as  a  vassal  ought.'* 

*-«  Dear  to  me  is  my  bonny  white  steed. 

Oft  has  he  help'd  me  at  pinch  of  need ; 

Lord  and  Earl  though  thou  be,  I  trow, 

I  can  rein  Buckafoot  better  than  thou." — 

Word  on  word  gave  fuel  to  fire, 

Till  so  highly  blazed  the  Beattison's  ire. 

But  that  the  Earl  the  fiight  had  U'en, 

The  vaaaals  there  their  lord  had  slain. 

Sore  he  plied  both  whip  and  spur. 

As  he  urged  liis  steed  through  Eskdale  mulr; 

And  it  fell  down  a  weary  weight. 

Just  on  the  threshold  of  Branksome  gate. 

XL 
The  Earl  was  a  wrathful  man  to  seei, 
Full  fain  avenged  would  he  be. 
In  haste  to  Branksome's  Lord  he  qwke. 
Saying— <<  Take  these  traitors  to  thy  yoke ; 
For  a  cast  of  hawks,  and  a  purae  of  gold. 
All  Bskdale  I'll  aell  thee,  to  have  and  hold : 
Beshrew  thy  heart,  of  the  Beattisons'  clan 
If  thou  leavest  on  Eske  a  landed  man ; 
But  spare  Woodkerriok's  lands  alone. 
For  he  lent  me  his  horse  to  escape  upon*" 
A  glad  man  then  was  Branksome  bold, 
Down  he  flung  him  the  purae  of  gold ; 
To  Eskdale  soon  he  spurr'd  amain, 
And  with  him  flve  hundred  riders  haa  ta*en. 
He  left  his  merrymen  in  the  mist  of  the  hill. 
And  bade  them  hold  them  close  and  still; 
And  alone  he  wended  to  the  plain, 
To  meet  with  the  Ghtlliard  and  all  his  train. 
To  Gilbert  the  Galliaid  thus  he  said  :— 
**  Know  thou  me  for  thy  liege-lord  and  head 
Deal  not  with  me  as  with  Morton  tame. 
For  Sootts  play  best  at  the  roughest  game. 
Give  me  in  peace  my  heriot  due, 
Thy  bonny  white  steed,  or  thou  ahalt  rue. 
If  my  horn  I  three  times  wind, 
Eakdale  ahall  long  have  the  sound  in  mind."— 

XII. 
Loudly  the  Beattison  laugh'd  in  scorn ; 
^  Little  care  we  for  thy  winded  horn. 
Ne'er  ahall  it  be  the  GaUiard'a  lot, 
To  yield  his  steed  to  a  haughty  Scott. 

*'  A  modem  author  spends  a  hundred  learce. 
To  prove  his  ancestors  notorious  thiores.  *— En. 

4  Stansas  z.  zL  xiL  were  not  in  the  fiist  Edition. 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  S  B. 

*  The  feudal  tnperior,  in  certain  cases,  was  entitled  to  the 
best  horse  of  the  Tassal,  in  name  of  Heriot,  or  ilerexcid. 
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Wend  thou  to  Brankaome  t«ek  cm  foot. 

With  rusty  spur  and  may  boot." — 

He  blew  his  bugle  so  load  and  hoarse, 

That  the  dnn  deer  started  at  fair  CFB&cnNu ; 

He  blew  again  so  loud  and  clear, 

Through  the  grey  mountain-mist  there  did  lances 

appear; 
And  the  third  blast  rang  with  such  a  din, 
That  the  echoes  answer'd  from  Pentoun-linn, 
And  all  his  riders  came  lightly  in. 
Then  had  you  seen  a  gallant  shock, 
When  saddles  were  emptied,  and  lances  broke ! 
For  each  scornful  word  the  Galliard  had  said, 
A  Beattison  on  the  field  was  hiid. 
His  own  good  sword  the  chieftain  drew. 
And  he  bore  the  Galliard  through  and  through ; 
Where  the  Beattisons'  blood  miz'd  with  the  rill, 
The  Oalliard's-Haugh  men  call  it  still. 
The  Scotts  have  scattered  the  Beattison  clan, 
In  Eskdale  they  left  but  one  landed  man. 
The  yalley  of  Eske,  from  the  mouth  to  the 

source, 
Was  lost  and  won  for  that  bonny  white  horse. 

XIII. 
Whitdade  the  Hawk,  and  Headshaw  came, 
And  warriors  more  than  I  may  name ; 
From  Yarrow-cleugh  to  Hindhaugh-swair,* 

From  Woodhouselie  to  Chester-glen. 
Troop'd  man  and  horse,  and  bow  and  spear; 

Their  gathering  word  was  Bellenden.' 
And  bettor  hearts  o'er  Border  sod 
To  siege  or  rescue  never  rode. 
The  Ladye  marked  the  aids  come  in. 
And  high  her  heart  of  pride  arose : 
She  bade  her  youthfbl  son  attend, 
That  he  might  know  his  frither's  friend. 

And  leam  to  fJEuse  his  foes. 
^  The  boy  is  ripe  to  look  on  war ; 

I  saw  him  draw  a  cross-bow  stiiT, 
And  his  true  arrow  struck  afar 
The  raven's  nest  upon  the  cliff; 
The  red  cross,  on  a  southern  breast. 
Is  broader  than  the  raven's  nest : 
Thou,  Whitslade,  shalt  teach  htm  his  weapon  to 

wield. 
And  o'er  him  hold  his  father's  shield." 

XIV. 
Well  may  you  think,  the  wily  page 
Cared  not  to  face  the  Ladye  sage. 
He  counterfeited  childish  fear. 
And  shriek'd,  and  shed  full  many  a  tear. 
And  moan'd  and  plain'd  in  manner  wild. 

The  attendants  to  the  Ladye  told, 
Some  fairy,  sure,  had  changed  the  child. 
That  wont  to  be  so  free  and  bold. 


1  Thia  and  the  three  following  lines  arc  not  in  the  first  edi- 
tion.—Eo. 


Then  wrathftil  was  the  noble  dame ; 
She  blush'd  blood-red  for  very  shame : — 
^  Hence  I  ere  the  dan  his  iaintneas  view ; 
Hence  with  the  weakling  to  Buocleuch  !«- 
Watt  Tinlinn,  thou  shalt  be  his  guide 
To  Ranglebum's  lonely  sidCd — 
Sure  some  fall  fiend  has  cursed  our  line, 
That  ooward  should  e'er  be  son  of  mine ! " — 

XV. 

A  heavy  task  Watt  Tinlmn  had, 
To  guide  the  counterfeited  lad. 
Soon  as  the  palfrey  felt  the  weight 
Of  that  ill-omen'd  elfish  freight. 
He  bolted,  sprung,  and  rear'd  amain, 
Nor  heeded  bit,  nor  curb,  nor  rein. 

It  cost  Watt  Tinlinn  mickle  toil 

To  drive  him  but  a  Scottish  mile ; 
But  as  a  shallow  brook  they  croas'd. 

The  elf,  andd  the  running  stream, 

His  figure  changed,  like  form  in  dream, 
And  fled,  and  shouted,  *'  Lost !  lost !  lost !  ** 
Full  fast  the  urohin  ran  and  laugh'd. 
But  faster  still  a  cloth-yard  shaft 
Wliistled  ftom  startled  Tinlinn's  yew, 
And  pieroed  his  shoulder  through  and  through. 
Although  the  imp  might  not  be  slain. 
And  though  the  wound  soon  heal'd  again. 
Yet,  as  he  ran,  he  yell'd  far  pain ; 
And  Wat  of  Tinlinn,  much  aghast. 
Rode  back  to  Branksome  fiery  fiut 

XVL 

Soon  on  the  hill's  steep  verge  he  stood. 
That  looks  o'er  Branksome's  towers  and  wood  ; 
And  martial  murmurs,  from  below, 
Proclaim'd  the  approaching  southern  foe. 
Through  the  dark  wood,  in  mingled  tone. 
Were  Border  pipes  and  bugles  blown ; 
The  coursers'  neighing  he  could  ken, 
A  measured  tread  of  nuat:hing  men ; 
While  broke  at  times  the  solemn  hum, 
The  Almayn's  sullen  kettle-drum ; 

And  banners  tall,  of  crimson  sheen, 
Above  the  copse  appear ; 

And,  glistening  through  the  hawthorns  grpen. 
Shine  helm,  and  shield,  and  spear. 

XVIL 

Light  forayers,  first,  to  view  the  ground, 
Spurr'd  their  fleet  coursers  loosely  round ; 
Behind,  in  close  array,  and  fast, 

The  Kendal  archers,  all  in  green. 
Obedient  to  the  bugle  blast. 
Advancing  firom  the  wood  were  seen. 
To  back  and  guard  the  archer  band. 
Lord  Dacre's  bill-men  were  at  har.d: 


'  See  Appendix,  Note  3  F 
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A  hardy  Tsoe,  on  Trthfaig  bred, 

With  kirtles  white,  and  crooscs  red, 

Amj'd  beneath  the  banner  tall, 

That  atream'd  o'er  Acre's  conquer'd  wall ; 

And  BUBstreih,  as  they  march'd  m  order, 

Plajf'd,  ^^  Noble  Lord  Daore,  he  dwells  on  the 


XVIII. 
Bdund  the  Rngliwh  bill  and  bow, 
The  mercenaries,  firm  and  slow, 

Mored  on  to  fight,  in  dark  array, 
By  Gonrad  led  of  Wolfenstein, 
Who  brottglit  the  band  from  distant  Rhine, 

And  sold  their  blood  for  foreign  pay. 
The  camp  their  home,  their  law  the  sword, 
niey  knew  no  conntry,  own'd  no  lord  : ' 
They  were  not  arm'd  like  England's  sons, 
Bat  bore  the  lerin-darting  guns ; 
Boff  ooata,  all  fonxnoed  and  'broider'd  o'er. 
And  mofsing-honis'  and  scarfe  they  wore ; 
Each  better  knee  was  bared,  to  aid 
The  warriors  in  the  escalade ; 
AH,  as  they  march'd,  in  ragged  tongue. 
Songs  of  Teatonic  Csuds  they  sung. 

XIX. 
Bat  louder  still  the  clamour  grew. 
And  loader  still  the  minstrels  blew. 
When,  finom  beneath  the  greenwood  tree. 
Rode  forth  Lord  Howard's  chxTaliy; 
Hk  men-at-arms,  with  glaive  and  spear, 
Broogfat  op  the  battle's  glittering  rear. 
There  many  a  youthful  knight,  fall  keen 
To  gain  his  spurs,  in  arms  was  seen ; 
With  &Toar  in  his  crest,  or  gloye, 
Memorial  of  his  ladye-IoTe. 
So  rode  they  forth  in  fsir  array, 
T31  fall  their  lengthen'd  lines  display ; 
Then  call'd  a  halt,  and  made  a  stand. 
And  cried,  **  St.  George,  for  merry  Eng- 
land I  "• 

XX. 

Now  every  English  eye,  intent 

On  Brankaome's  armed  towers  was  bent ; 

So  near  they  were,  that  they  might  know 

The  straining  hardli  of  each  cross-bow ; 

On  battlement  and  bartizan 

Gleam'd  axe,  and  spear,  and  partisan ; 

Falcon  and  culver,^  on  each  tower. 

Stood  prcmipt  their  deadly  hail  to  shower ; 

And  flashing  armour  frequent  broke 

From  eddying  whirls  of  sable  smoke, 

^  See  Appendix,  Note  3  G. 
*  Powdcr-flaeks. 

'  "  The  ttanaaa,  describing  the  nazch  of  the  English  finces, 
ttd  the  ioTestiture  of  the  Castle  of  Braazholm,  display  a 
gnat  knovledge  of  andent  oosknina,  as  well  as  a  most  ptctor 
KMqpesDd  Ilrclrpictars  of  feudal  warfisre/'^CTrti/ea/  Htoi^e . 


Where  upon  tower  and  turret  bead. 
The  seething  pitch  and  molten  lead 
Reek'd,  like  a  witch's  caldron  red. 
While  yet  they  gaze,  the  bridges  fall, 
The  wicket  opes,  and  from  the  wall 
Bides  forth  the  hoary  SeneschaL 

XXL 
Armed  he  rode,  all  save  the  head. 
His  white  beard  o'er  his  breast-plate  spread  ; 
Unbroke  by  age,  erect  his  seat. 
He  ruled  his  eager  courser *8  gait ; 
Forced  him,  with  chasten'd  fire,  to  prance. 
And,  high  cunretting,  slow  advance : 
In  sign  of  truce,  his  better  hand 
Displayed  a  peeled  willow  wand  ; 
His  squire,  attending  in  the  rear. 
Bore  high  a  gauntlet  on  a  spear.' 
When  they  espied  him  riding  out. 
Lord  Howard  and  Lord  Dacre  stout 
Sped  to  the  front  of  their  array. 
To  hear  what  this  old  knight  should  say. 

XXIL 
^  Ye  English  warden  lords,  of  you 
Demands  the  Ladye  of  Buccleuch, 
Why,  'gainst  the  truce  of  Border  tide. 
In  hostile  guise  ye  dare  to  ride. 
With  Kendal  bow,  and  Gilsland  brand, 
And  all  yon  mercenary  band. 
Upon  the  bounds  of  fair  Scotland  t 
My  Ladye  reads  you  swith  return ; 
And,  if  but  one  poor  straw  you  bum. 
Or  do  our  towers  so  much  molest. 
As  scare  one  swallow  frx>m  her  nest, 
St.  Mary !  but  we'll  light  a  brand 
Shall  warm  your  hearths  in  Cumberland."-* 

xxin. 

A  wratbfiil  man  was  Dacre's  lord. 
But  calmer  Howard  took  the  word : 
^  May't  please  thy  Dame,  Sir  Seneschal, 
To  seek  the  castle's  outward  wall. 
Our  pursuiTant-at-arms  shall  show 
Both  why  we  came,  and  when  we  go," — > 
The  message  sped,  the  noble  Dame 
To  the  wall's  outward  circle  came ; 
Each  chief  around  lean'd  on  his  spear. 
To  see  the  pursuivant  appear. 
All  in  Lord  Howard's  livery  dress'd, 
The  lion  ai^gent  deck'd  his  breast  \ 
He  led  a  boy  of  blooming  hue — 
O  sight  to  meet  a  mother's  view ! 
It  was  the  heir  of  great  Buccleuch. 

— — - 

*  Ancient  pieces  of  artillery. 

s  A  glove  upon  a  lance  was  the  emblem  of  fidth  amonjr  tlio 
ancient  Borderers,  who  were  wont,  when  any  one  bmke  hie 
word,  to  expose  this  emblem,  and  proclaim  him  a  faith  less 
villain  at  the  first  Border  meeting.  This  oeremony  was  mach 
dreaded.    See  Lbslbt. 
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Obeiflanoe  meet  the  herald  made. 
And  thufl  his  master's  ^nll  he  said : — 

XXIV. 
^  It  iiks,  high  Dame,  my  noble  Lords, 
'Gainst  ladye  Mr  to  draw  their  swords; 
Bnt  jet  they  may  not  tamely  see, 
All  Uirongh  the  Western  Wardenry, 
Tour  law-oontemning  kinsmen  ride, 
And  bum  and  spoil  the  Border-ade ; 
And  ill  beseems  your  rank  and  birth 
To  make  your  towers  a  flemens-firth.^ 
We  claim  from  thee  William  of  Deloraine, 
That  he  may  suffer  march-treason^  pain. 
It  was  bnt  last  St.  Cuthbert's  even 
He  prick'd  to  Stapleton  on  Leven, 
Harried'  the  lands  of  Richard  Musgrave, 
And  slew  his  brother  by  dint  of  glaive. 
Then,  since  a  lone  and  widow'd  Dame 
These  restless  riders  may  not  tame. 
Either  reodye  within  thy  towers 
Two  hundred  of  my  master's  powers, 
Or  straight  they  sound  thdr  warrison,^ 
And  storm  and  spoil  thy  garrison : 
And  this  &ir  boy,  to  London  led, 
Shall  good  King  Edward's  page  be  bred." 

XXV. 

He  ceased — and  loud  the  boy  did  cry, 
And  stretoh'd  his  little  arms  on  high ; 
Implored  for  aid  each  well-known  fiice. 
And  strove  to  seek  the  Dame's  embrace. 
A  moment  changed  that  Ladye's  cheer, 
Gush'd  to  her  eye  the  unbidden  tear; 
She  gazed  upon  the  leaders  round, 
And  dark  and  sad  each  warrior  firown'd ; 
Then,  deep  within  her  sobbing  breast 
She  lock'd  the  struggling  sigh  to  rest; 
Unalter'd  and  collected  stood. 
And  thus  replied,  in  dauntless  mood:— > 

XXVL 
^  Say  to  your  Lords  of  high  emprize,' 
Who  war  on  women  and  on  boys. 
That  either  William  of  Deloraine 
Will  cleanse  him,  by  oath,  of  march-treason  stain,' 
Or  else  he  will  the  combat  take 
'Gainst  Musgrave,  for  his  honour's  sake. 
No  knight  in  Cumberland  so  good. 
But  William  may  count  with  him  kin  and  blood. 
Knighthood  he  took  of  Douglas'  sword,^ 
When  English  blood  swell'd  Ancram's  ford;' 
And  but  Lord  Dacre's  steed  was  wight. 
And  bare  him  ably  in  the  flight. 
Himself  had  seen  him  dubb'd  a  knight. 

1  An  asylnm  for  ontlawa. 
*  See  Appendix,  Note  3  II. 
S  Plundered. 
^Notcofaasault 


For  the  young  heir  of  Branksome's  lin(% 
Ch>d  be  his  aid,  and  God  be  mine ; 
Through  me  no  friend  shall  meet  his  doom ; 
Here,  while  I  live,  no  foe  finds  room. 
Then,  if  thy  Lords  thdr  purpose  uige, 

Take  our  defiance  loud  and  high ; 
Our  slogan  is  thdr  lyke-wake'  diige, 
Our  moat,  the  grave  where  they  shall  lie." 

XXVII. 
Proud  she  look'd  round,  applause  to  claim — 
Then  lighten'd  Thirlestane's  eye  of  flame ; 

His  bugle  Wat  of  Harden  blew ; 
Pensils  and  p«inons  wide  were  flung. 
To  heaven  the  Border  slogan  rung, 

**  St.  Mary  for  the  young  Buocleuch !" 
The  English  war-ciy  answer'd  wide. 

And  forwajrd  bent  each  southern  spear; 
Each  Kendal  archer  made  a  stride. 

And  drew  the  bowstring  to  his  ear ; 
Each  minstrel's  war-note  loud  was  blown  j— 
But,  ere  a  gray-goose  shaft  had  flo^Ti, 

A  horseman  gallop'd  from  the  rear. 

XXVIIL 
**  Ah!  noble  Lords!"  he  breathless  said, 
**  What  treason  has  your  march  botray'd  t 
What  make  you  here,  from  aid  ao  far. 
Before  you  walls,  around  you  war ! 
Tour  foonen  triumph  in  the  thought. 
That  in  the  toils  the  lion's  caught 
Already  on  dark  Ruberslaw 
The  Douglas  holds  his  weapon-schaw  ;io 
The  lances,  waving  in  his  train. 
Clothe  the  dun  heath  like  autumn  grain ; 
And  on  the  Liddel's  northern  strand. 
To  bar  retreat  to  Cumberland, 
Lord  Maxwell  ranks  his  merry-men  good, 
Beneath  the  eagle  and  the  rood ; 

And  Jedwood,  Eake,  and  Teviotdale, 
Have  to  proud  Angus  come ; 

And  all  the  Merse  and  Lauderdale 
Have  risen  with  haughty  Home. 

An  exile  from  Northumberland, 
In  Liddeedale  I've  wander'd  long ; 

But  still  my  heart  was  with  merry  England, 
And  cannot  brook  my  oountiy^s  wrong ; 
And  hard  I've  spurr'd  all  night,  to  show 
The  mustering  of  the  coming  foe." 

XXIX. 

'^  And  let  them  come !"  fierce  Dacre  cried ; 
**  For  soon  yon  crest,  my  fiither's  pride. 
That  swept  the  shores  of  Judah's  sea, 
And  waved  in  gales  of  Galilee, 


»  OHff.    "  Say  to  »y  Lord*  of  high  enipri«e.- 
«  See  Appendix,  Note  3  L       7  Ibid.  Note  a  K. 

•  Ibid.  Note  3  L. 

*  Lpke-teake,  the  watcbing  a  corpse  previous  to  intiirnienl 
»®  fyeapon-Mchav^  the  military  arraj  of  a  count j. 
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PMai  Bnnkmne't  hjgfaeit  towen  dJapUy'dy 
SbaD  mode  the  i«Moe*t  lingcriog  aid  I — 
Levd  each  harqnebcus  on  row ; 
Dnwy  neriy  aichen,  dimw  the  bow ; 
Up,  btD-meai,  to  the  mllsy  aod  cry, 
Dacre  for  ^'^^•"''j  win  or  die  1" — 

XZX. 

*  Yet  hewy"  <tiioth  Howard,  *<  oalmly  hear, 
K«r  deem  my  words  the  words  of  fear : 
For  wfao^  hi  field  or  foray  slack, 
bv  the  Uanehe  lion  e'er  M\  backt^ 
But  thus  to  risk  oar  Border  flower 
la  itriie  agahist  a  kingdom's  power, 
Tm  thonmnd  Soota  'gainst  thousands  throe, 
Caies,  mwmo  desperate  policy. 
Nay,  take  the  teims  the  Ladye  made, 
Eie  ooascious  of  the  adTancing  aid: 
Let  M BflgraTs  meet  fleroe  Deloraine' 
In  angle  fif^t,  and,  if  he  gain. 
He  gains  for  ns ;  bat  if  he's  oross'd, 
Tis  bat  a  single  warrior  lost : 
The  nst,  retreating  as  they  came, 
id  defeat,  and  death,  and  shame." 


XXXI. 
ID  eoold  the  haughty  Dacre  brook 
Hii  brother  Warden's  mge  rebuke ; 
And  yet  his  forward  step  he  staid. 
And  slow  and  sullenly  obey'd. 
But  ne'er  again  the  Border  side 
Did  these  two  lords  in  fKendship  ride ; 
And  this  slight  discontent,  men  say. 
Cost  blood  upon  another  day. 

XXXII. 

The  pamiTant-at4urms  agsin 

Before  the  csstle  took  his  stand; 
His  trumpet  call'd,  with  parleying  strain. 

The  leaden  of  the  Scottish  band ; 
And  he  defied,  in  Muflgrave's  right. 
Stout  Ddoraine  to  single  fight ; 
A  gauntlet  at  their  feet  he  laid. 
And  thus  the  terms  of  fight  he  said : — 
<*  If  in  the  lists  good  Musgrave's  sword 

Yaaquiah  the  Knight  of  Deloratne, 
Your  youthful  chieftain,  Branksome's  Lord, 

Shall  hostage  for  his  clan  remam : 
If  Dekmine  foil  good  Musgrave, 
Hie  boy  his  liberty  shall  have. 

Howe'er  it  fklls,  the  English  band, 
Unharming  Soots,  by  Scots  unhann'd. 
In  peaoefiil  mareh,like  men  nnarm'd, 

Shall  straight  retreat  to  Cumberland." 

XXXIIL 
PaeoascSons  of  the  near  relief 
The  profler  pleased  each  Soottiah  chie^ 

s  See  Ap|WDdiz»  Note  3  M.       •  lUd.  Note  3  N. 


Though  mneh  the  Ladye  sage  galnaay'd ; 
For  though  their  hearts  were  brave  and  true^ 
From  Jcdwood's  recent  sack  they  knew. 

How  tardy  was  the  Regent's  aid : 
And  you  may  guess  the  noble  Dame 

Durst  not  the  secret  prescience  own. 
Sprung  firom  the  art  she  might  not  name. 

By  which  the  coming  help  was  known. 
Closed  was  the  compact,  and  agreed 

That  lists  should  be  enclosed  with  speed. 
Beneath  the  castle,  on  a  lawn : 
They  ftz'd  the  morrow  for  the  strife, 
On  foot,  with  Scottish  axe  and  knife. 

At  the  fourth  hour  from  peep  of  dawn ; 
When  Deloraine,  from  sickness  freed. 
Or  else  a  champion  in  his  stead, 
Should  for  himself  and  chieftain  stand. 
Against  stout  Musgrave,  hand  to  hand. 

XXXIV. 

I  know  right  well,  that,  in  their  lay. 
Full  many  minstrels  sing  and  say, 

Such  combat  should  be  nu^e  on  horse, 
On  Ibaming  steed,  in  fiill  career, 
With  brand  to  aid,  when  as  the  spear 

Should  shiver  in  the  course : 
But  he,  the  jovial  Harper,'  taught 
Me,  yet  a  youth,  how  it  was  fought. 

In  guise  which  now  I  say ; 
He  knew  each  ordinance  and  clause 
Of  Black  Lord  Archibald's  battle-lavro,« 

In  the  old  Douglas'  day. 
He  brook'd  not,  he,  that  scoffing  tongue 
Should  tax  his  minstrelsy  with  wrong, 

Or  call  his  song  untrue : 
For  this,  when  they  the  goblet  plied. 
And  such  rode  taunt  had  chafed  his  pride. 

The  Bard  of  ReuU  he  slew. 
On  Teviot's  side,  in  fight  they  stood, 
And  tuneful  hands  were  stafai'd  with  blood ; 
Where  still  the  thorn's  vdiite  branches  wave^ 
Memorial  o'er  bis  rival's  grave. 

XXXV. 

Why  should  I  tell  the  rigid  doom, 
That  dragg'd  my  nuuster  to  his  tomb ; 

How  Ousenam's  maidens  tore  their  hair. 
Wept  till  their  eyes  were  dead  and  dim, 
And  wrung  their  hands  for  love  of  him, 

Who  died  at  Jedwood  Air  1 
He  died  I— his  scholars,  one  by  one, 
To  the  cold  silent  grave  are  gone  ; 
And  I,  alas !  survive  alone. 
To  muse  o'er  rivalries  of  yore. 
And  grieve  that  I  shall  hoar  no  more 
The  strainsi,  vrith  envy  heard  before ; 
For,  with  my  minstrel  brethren  fled. 
My  jealousy  of  song  is  dead. 


>  See  Appendix,  Note  3  O. 


«  Ibid.  Note  3  P. 
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Hb  paused :  ihe  Hstenlng  dames  again 
Applaud  the  hoary  Kinatrel's  strain. 
With  many  a  word  of  kindly  cfaeer,^ — 
In  pity  hali^  and  half  sincere, — 
MarreU'd  the  Duchess  how  so  well 
His  legendary  song  could  tell — 
Of  ancient  deeds,  so  long  foi^t ; 
Of  feuds,  whose  memory  was  not ; 
Of  forests,  now  laid  waste  and  hare ; 
Of  towers,  which  harbour  now  the  hare ; 
Of  manners,  long  since  changed  and  gone ; 
Of  chiefs,  who  under  their  grey  stone 
So  long  had  slept,  that  fickle  Fame 
Had  blotted  from  her  rolls  their  name, 
And  twined  round  some  new  minion's  head 
The  &ding  wreath  for  which  they  bled ; 
In  sooth,  'twas  strange,  this  old  man's  yerse 
Could  call  them  from,  their  marble  hearse. 

The  Harper  smiled,  well-pleased;  for  ne'er 
Was  flattery  lost  on  poet's  ear : 
A  simple  race  !  they  waste  their  toil 
For  the  Tain  tribute  of  a  smile ; 
E'en  when  in  age  their  flame  expires. 
Her  dulcet  breath  can  fiui  its  fires: 
Their  drooping  fancy  wakes  at  praise^ 
And  strives  to  trim  the  short-lived  blaze. 

Smfled  then,  well-pleased,  the  Aged  Man, 
And  thus  his  tale  continued  ran. 


Z'bt  )ls9  Of  t^t  V.Kit  Minitvth 


CUnO  FIFTH. 


I. 

Call  it  not  vain  :>— they  do  not  err, 
Who  say,  that  when  the  Poet  dies. 

Mute  Nature  mourns  her  worshipper, 
And  celebrates  his  obsequies  : 

Who  say,  tall  dif^  and  cavern  lone, 

For  the  departed  Bard  make  moan ; 

That  mountains  weep  in  crystal  rill; 

That  flowers  in  tears  of  balm  distil ; 

Through  his  loved  groves  that  breezes  sigh. 

And  oaks,  in  deeper  groan,  reply ; 

And  rivers  teach  their  rushing  wave 

To  murmur  dirges  round  his  grave. 


J  Orig.    "  Spear-heads  above  the  columnB  dun."— Ed. 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  3  Q. 

>  In  the  first  edition  we  read^ 

•*  Vails  not  to  tell  what  hundreds  more 
From  the  rich  Mwrac  and  Lammcnnorc,"  Ate. 


n. 

Not  that,  in  sooth,  o'er  mortal  nm 
Those  things  inanimate  can  mourn ; 
But  that  the  stream,  the  wood,  the  gale, 
Is  vocal  vrith  the  plaintive  wail 
Of  those,  who,  else  forgotten  long, 
Lived  in  the  poet*s  £uthful  song, 
And,  with  the  poet's  parting  breath. 
Whose  memory  feels  a  second  death. 
The  Maid's  pale  shade,  vriio  wails  her  lot. 
That  love,  true  love,  should  be  forgot. 
From  rose  and  hawthorn  shakes  the  tear 
Upon  the  gentle  Minstrel's  bier : 
The  phantom  Knight,  his  glory  fled. 
Mourns  o'er  the  fleld  he  heap'd  vrith  dead ; 
Mounts  the  wild  blast  that  sweeps  amain. 
And  shrieks  along  the  battle-plain. 
The  Chie^  whose  antique  crovmlet  long 
Still  sparkled  in  the  feudal  song, 
Now,  from  the  mountain's  misty  throne. 
Sees,  in  the  thanedom  once  his  own. 
His  ashes  undistinguish'd  lie. 
His  place,  his  power,  his  memory  die: 
Hb  groans  the  lonely  caverns  fill. 
His  tears  of  rage  impel  the  rill : 
All  mourn  the  Minstrel's  harp  unstrung. 
Their  name  unknown,  their  praise  unsung. 

HI. 

Scarcely  the  hot  assault  was  staid, 

The  terms  of  truce  were  scarcely  made. 

When  they  oould  spy,  fix>m  Bianksome't  towers, 

The  advancing  maroh  of  martial  powers. 

ThidE  clouds  of  dust  ahr  appear'd. 

And  trampling  steeds  wero  faintly  heard ; 

Bright  spears,^  above  the  columns  dun. 

Glanced  momentary  to  the  sun ; 

And  feudal  banners  fair  display'd 

The  bands  that  moved  to  Branksomc's  aid. 

IV. 
Vails  not  to  tell  each  hardy  clan. 

From  the  fair  Middle  Marches  came; 
The  Bloody  Heart  blazed  in  the  van. 

Announcing  Douglas,  dreaded  name !' 
Vails  not  to  tell  what  steeds  did  spurn,* 
Whero  the  Seven  Spears  of  Weddcrbume^ 

Their  men  in  battle-order  set ; 
And  Svrinton  laid  the  lanoe  in  rest, 
That  tamed  of  yore  the  sparkling  crest 

Of  Clarenoe's  Plantagenet.* 
Nor  list  I  say  what  hundreds  more, 
From  the  rich  Merse  and  Lammermore, 

The  lines  on  Wedderbame  and  Swinton  were  inserted  in 
the  second  edition.— Ed. 

<  Sir  David  Homo  of  Wedderburn,  who  vas  slidn  in  the 
filial  battle  of  Flodden,  left  seven  sons  by  his  wifsp  Isabel, 
daughter  of  Hoppringle  of  Galashiels  (now  PrbiRle  of  White- 
bank.)    They  wore  called  the  SeTcn  Spears  of  Wcddorbamo. 

*  See  Appendix,  Nol«  S  K. 
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And  Tweed's  bar  bordeny  to  the  wuv 
Beneath  the  erat  of  Old  Dunbar, 

And  Hepbiim*fl  mingled  bannen  com^ 
Down  the  steep  mountain  glittering  &r, 

And  alumtiqg  still,  «  A  Home  1  a  Home  1"> 

V. 
Now  aqmre  and  knight,  from  Brankaome  sent, 
Qb  many  a  oomteons  message  went; 
To  evesy  chief  and  lord  they  paid 
Meet  thanks  lor  prompt  and  powerful  aid; 
And  told  them, — how  a  truoe  was  mad^ 

And  how  a  day  of  fight  was  ta'en 

Twixt  MuBgTSTe  and  stout  Deloraine ; 
And  how  the  Ladye  pray'd  them  dear. 

That  all  would  stay  the  fight  to  see, 

And  deign,  in  love  and  courtesy. 
To  taste  of  Branksome  cheer. 
Kor,  while  they  bade  to  feast  each  Soot, 
Were  England's  noble  Lords  foigot. 
W«i'i««»>^,  the  hoary  Seneschal 
Sode  Sorth,  in  seemly  terms  to  call 
Ihose  gallant  foes  to  Branksome  HaU. 
Aoeepted  Howard,  than  whom  knight 
Was  nerer  dnbb'd,  more  bold  in  fight ; 
Nor,  irtien  from  war  and  armour  free, 
More  funed  for  stately  courtesy: 
Bat  angry  Dacre  rather  chose 
In  his  pavilion  to  repose. 

VL 
Now,  nohlo  Dame,  perchance  you  ask. 

How  theie  two  hostile  armies  met  I 
Deeming  it  wue  no  easy  task 

To  keep  the  truce  which  here  was  set ; 
Where  martial  spirits,  all  on  fire, 
Bnathed  only  blood  and  mortal  ire.-^ 
By  mntoal  inroads,  mutual  blows, 
By  habit,  and  by  nation,  foes, 

They  met  on  Teriot's  strand ; 
thej  met  and  sate  them  mingled  down, 
Without  a  threat,  without  a  frown. 

As  hrotfaen  meet  in  foreign  land : 
The  hands,  the  spear  that  lately  grasp'd. 
Still  in  the  mailed  gaontiet  clasp'd, 

Wera  interchanged  in  greeting  dear; 
Taon  were  raised,  and  faces  shown. 
And  many  a  friend,  to  friend  made  known, 

Ftftook  of  Bocial  cheer. 
Some  drove  the  jolly  bowl  about ; 

With  dice  and  draughts  some  chased  the  day ; 
And  some,  with  many  a  merry  shout, 
la  not,  revelry,  and  rout, 

Pnnned  the  foot-ball  play.' 

VII. 
Yet,  be  it  known,  had  bugles  blown, 
Or  sign  of  war  been  seen, 


>  Sec  Appendix,  Koto  3  S. 
*  A  sort  of  knife  or  poniard. 


■  Ibid.  Noto  3  T. 


Those  bands,  -so  fair  together  nmged. 
Those  bands,  so  firaokly  interchanged. 

Had  dyed  with  gore  the  green : 
The  meny  shout  by  Teviot^side 
Had  sunk  in  war-cries  wild  and  wide. 

And  in  the  groan  of  death ; 
And  whingers,'  now  in  friendship  bare. 
The  social  meal  to  part  and  share. 

Had  found  a  bloody  sheath. 
TSvixt  truoe  and  war,  such  sudden  changa 
Was  not  infrequent,  nor  held  strange. 

In  the  old  Border<Uy:  ^ 
But  yet  on  Branksome's  towers  and  town. 
In  peaoeftil  merriment,  sunk  down 

The  sun's  declining  ray. 

VIIL 
The  blithsome  signs  of  wassel  gay 
Decay'd  not  with  the  dying  day ; 
Soon  through  the  latticed  windows  tall 
Of  lofty  Branksome's  lordly  liall. 
Divided  square  by  shafts  of  stone, 
Huge  flakes  of  ruddy  lustre  shone ; 
Nor  less  the  gilded  rafters  rang 
With  merry  harp  and  bcakors'  clang : 
And  frequent,  on  the  darkening  plain. 

Loud  hollo,  whoop,  or  whistle  ran. 
As  bands,  their  stragglers  to  regain. 
Give  the  shrill  watchword  of  their 
olan;^ 
And  revellers,  o'er  their  bowls,  proclaim 
Douglas  or  Daore's  conquering  name. 

IX. 
Less  fi^uent  heard,  and  fainter  still. 

At  length  the  various  clamours  died : 
And  you  might  hear,  from  Branksome  hill. 

No  sound  but  Toviot's  rushing  tide ; 
Save  when  the  changing  sentinel 
The  challenge  of  his  watch  could  tell ; 
And  save,  where,  through  the  dark  profound} 
The  clanging  aze  and  hammer's  sound 

Rung  from  the  nether  lawn ; 
For  many  a  busy  hand  toil'd  there. 
Strong  pales  to  shape,  and  beams  to  square,* 
The  lists'  dread  barriers  to  prepare 

Against  the  morrow's  dawn. 

X. 

Margaret  from  hall  did  soon  retreat. 
Despite  the  Dame's  reproving  eye ; 

Nor  mark'd  she,  as  she  left  her  scat. 
Full  many  a  stifled  sigh ; 

For  many  a  noble  warrior  strove 

To  win  the  Flower  of  Teviot's  love, 
And  many  a  bold  ally. — 

With  tlirobbing  head  and  anxious  hearty 

All  in  her  lonely  bower  apart, 

4  SCO  Appendix.  Note  3  U.  •  Ibid.  Noto  3  V. 

«  This  line  is  not  in  the  fiiat  tditioB. 
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In  broken  sleep  aho  lay: 
By  times,  from  silken  couch  aho  rose ; 
While  yet  the  hanncr*d  hosts  repose, 

She  TieVd  the  dawzilng  day : 
Of  all  the  hundreds  sunk  to  rest, 
First  woke  the  loreliest  and  the  best 

JCI. 
She  gazed  upon  the  inner  court, 

Which  In  the  tower's  tall  shadow  lay ; 
Where  coursers'  clang,  and  stamp,  and  snort. 

Had  rung  the  livelong  yesterday ; 
Now  still  as  death ;  till  stalking  slow, — 

The  jingling  spurs  announced  his  tread, — 
A  stately  warrior  passed  below ; 

But  when  he  raised  his  plumed  head — 
Blessed  Mary !  can  it  be  1 — 
Secure,  as  if  in  Ousenam  bowers. 
He  walks  through  Branksome*8  hostile  towers. 

With  fearless  step  and  free. 
She  dared  not  sign,  she  dared  not  speak — 
Oh  I  if  one  page's  slumbers  break, 

His  blood  the  price  must  pay ! 
Not  all  the  pearls  Queen  Mary  wears, 
Not  Margaret's  yet  more  precious  tears. 

Shall  buy  his  life  a  day. 

XII. 
Y^et  was  his  hazard  small ;  for  well 
Tou  may  bethink  you  of  the  spell 

Of  that  sly  urchin  page ; 
This  to  his  lord  he  did  impart. 
And  made  him  seem,  by  glamour  art, 

A  knight  firom  Hermitage. 
Unchallenged  thus,  the  warder's  post, 
The  court,  unchallenged,  thus  he  crossed, 

For  all  the  vassalage: 
But  O !  what  magic's  quaint  disguise 
Could  blind  fiur  Margaret's  azure  eyes ! 

She  started  from  her  seat ; 
While  with  surprise  and  fear  she  strove, 
And  both  could  scarcely  master  Iove~ 

Lord  Heniy  's  at  her  feet. 

XHL 
Oft  have  I  mused,  what  purpose  bad 
That  foul  malicious  urchin  had 

To  bring  this  meeting  round ; 
For  happy  love's  a  heavenly  sight, 
And  by  a  vile  malignant  sprite 

In  such  no  joy  is  found ; 
And  oft  I've  deem'd,  perchance  he  thought 
Their  erring  passion  might  have  wrought 

>  In  th«  flTst  edition,  •*  the  dlTer  cordr— 

**  Yes,  lore,  indeed,  is  light  from  hearen; 

A  spark  of  that  immortal  fire 
With  angels  shared,  by  Allaglnen, 

To  lift  from  earth  our  low  desire,*'  dec. 

The  Oiaour, 

*  ▲  nartkd  piece  of  music,  adapted  to  the  bagp{i>os. 


Sorrow,  and  sin,  and  shame ; 
And  death  to  Cranstoun's  gallant  Knight, 
And  to  the  gentle  ladye  bright. 

Disgrace,  and  loss  of  &me. 
But  earthly  spirit  could  not  tell 
The  heart  of  them  that  loved  so  well. 
True  love's  the  gift  which  GK>d  has  given 
To  man  alone  beneath  the  heaven : 

It  is  not  fitntasy's  hot  fire. 
Whose  wishes,  soon  as  granted,  fly ; 

It  liveth  not  in  fierce  desire. 
With  dead  desire  it  doth  not  die ; 
It  is  the  secret  sympathy. 
The  silver  link,'  the  silken  tie, 
Wliich  heart  to  heart,  and  mind  to  mind. 
In  body  and  in  soul  can  bind. — 
Now  leave  we  Margaret  and  her  Knight, 
To  tell  you  of  the  approaching  fighL 

XIV. 
Their  warning  blasts  the  bugles  blew. 

The  pipe's  shrill  port'  aroused  each  eUs; 
In  haste,  the  deadly  strife  to  view. 

The  trooping  vkTirriors  eager  ran : 
Thick  round  the  lists  their  lances  stood. 
Like  blasted  pines  in  Ettrick  wood ; 
To  Bninksome  many  a  look  they  threw. 
The  combatants'  approach  to  view. 
And  bandied  many  a  word  of  boast. 
About  the  knight  each  &vour'd  most, 

XV. 

Meantime  full  anxious  vras  the  Dame; 
For  now  arose  disputed  claim. 
Of  who  should  fight  for  Delorame, 
Twixt  Harden  and  'twixt  Thirlestaine  :* 

They  'gan  to  reckon  kin  and  rent. 
And  frowning  brow  on  brow  was  bent ; 

But  yet  not  long  the  strife — ^for,  lo ! 
Himself,  the  Knight  of  Deloraine, 
Strong,  as  it  seem'd,  and  flree  firom  pain. 

In  armour  sheath'd  from  top  to  toe, 
Appear'd,  and  craved  the  combat  due. 
The  Dame  her  charm  sucoessftil  knew,* 
And  the  fierce  chiefs  their  claims  withdrew. 

XVI. 
When  for  the  lists  they  sought  the  plain. 
The  stately  Ladye's  silken  rein 

Did  noble  Howard  hold ; 
Unarmed  by  her  side  he  walk'd. 
And  much,  in  courteous  phrase,  they  talk'd 

Of  feats  of  arms  of  old. 

s  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  late  Lord  Napier,  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Seotts  of  Thirleetane,  was  Lord  Lientenant  oi 
SeUdrksfaire  (of  which  the  anthor  was  •herilf-depnte)  at  the 
time  when  the  poem  was  written ;  the  competitor  for  the 
honour  of  supplyuig  Ocloraine'a  place  was  the  poet's  own  aa- 
ceetor.— Kd. 

*  9cc  Canlo  III.  Stanaa  xziiL 
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OmUj  fas  garfo— hk  Flemiah  ruff 
Fdl  o'er  his  doublet,  shaped  of  bnf^ 

With  mtm  slMh'd  and  Imed ; 
Tawnj  his  boot,  and  gold  his  spur, 
Hm  doak  was  all  of  Poland  fur. 

His  hose  with  alTer  twined ; 
His  Bilboa  Uade,  by  Marchmen  felt. 
Hong  in  a  broad  and  studded  belt ; 
Hence,  in  rode  phnae,  the  Borderen  stiU 
OUI*d  noble  Howard,  Belted  WiU. 

XVII. 
Bdiind  Lord  Howard  and  the  Dame, 
Fair  Margaret  on  her  palfrey  came, 

Whose  Coot-doth  swept  the  ground : 
White  was  her  wimple,  and  her  teil, 
And  her  loose  locks  a  chaplet  pale 

Of  whitest  roMs  bound ; 
The  lordly  Angus,  by  her  tide, 
In  courtesy  to  cheer  her  tried ; 
Without  his  aid,  her  hand  in  rain 
Had  itroTe  to  guide  her  broider'd  rein. 
He  deem'd,  she  shudder'd  at  the  sight 
Of  warriors  met  Ibr  mortal  fight ; 
Bat  cause  of  terror,  all  unguess'd, 
Was  ilnttering  in  her  gentle  breast. 
When,  in  their  chairs  of  crimson  placed, 
Ihe  Uame  and  she  the  barriers  graced. 

XVIIL 
Prise  of  the  field,  the  young  Bucdeuch, 
Ad  English  knight  led  forth  to  view; 
Scarce  rued  the  boy  his  present  plight, 
So  much  he  long'd  to  see  the  fight. 
Within  the  lists,  in  knightly  pride. 
High  Home  a»i  haughty  Dacre  ride ; 
Their  leading  sUfb  of  steel  they  wield. 
As  marshals  of  the  mortal  field ; 
While  to  each  knight  their  care  assigned 
Uke  Tantage  of  the  sun  and  wind.^ 
Then  heralds  hoarse  did  loud  proclaim, 
In  King  and  Queen,  and  Warden's  name, 

That  none^  while  lasts  the  strife. 
Should  dare,  by  kwk,  or  sign,  or  word. 
Aid  to  a  champion  to  afford. 

On  perU  of  his  life ; 
And  not  a  breath  the  silence  broke. 
Till  thus  the  alternate  Heralds  spoke : — 

XIX. 

SNOUBH  HEIULO. 

"  Here  standeth  Richard  of  Husgrave, 
Good  knight  and  true,  and  freely  bom. 

Amends  from  Ddoraine  to  orsTe, 
For  Ibul  despiteoos  scathe  and  soom. 

I  Thiseoaplet  was  added  in  the  Mcond  edition, 
s  After  tbiip  ia  the  first  edition,  we  read  only. 

*'  At  the  last  words,  with  deadly  blowi. 
The  rtady  warriors  fiercely  dose." — Eo. 

*  *'  The  whole  seen*  of  the  doc),  orjndidsl  combat,  b  con- 


He  sayeth,  that  William  of  Deloraine 

Is  traitor  false  by  Border  laws ; 
This  with  his  sword  he  will  maintain, 

So  hdp  him  Gbd,  and  his  good  cause  !" 

XX. 

3COTTI3U  BEAALD. 

"  Here  standeth  William  of  Deloraine, 
GhxKl  knight  and  true,  of  noble  strain. 
Who  sayeth,  that  foul  treason's  stain, 
Since  he  bore  arms,  ne'er  soil'd  his  coat ; 
And  that,  so  help  him  God  above  1 
He  will  on  Musgraye's  body  {Nroye, 
He  lies  most  foully  in  his  throat." 

LOIID  DACRE. 

**  Forward,  brave  champions,  to  the  fight ! 
Sound  trumpets ! " 

LORD  HOME. 

^  God  defend  the  right  1"- 

Then,  Teviot  I  how  thine  echoes  rang. 
When  bugle-sound  and  trumpet-clang 

Let  loose  the  martial  foes. 
And  in  mid  Ust,  with  shidd  poised  high. 
And  measured  step  and  wary  eye. 

The  combatants  did  dose. 

XXI. 

Ill  would  it  suit  your  gentle  car. 

Ye  lovely  listeners,  to  hear 

How  to  the  axe  the  helms  did  sound, 

And  blood  pour'd  down  firom  many  a  wound  ; 

For  desperate  was  the  strife  and  long. 

And  either  warrior  fierce  and  strong. 

But,  were  each  dame  a  listening  knight, 

I  well  could  tell  how  warriors  fight  1 

For  I  have  seen  war's  lightning  fiashing, 

Soen  the  claymore  with  bayonet  dashing, 

Seen  through  red  blood  the  war-horse  daah- 

And  scom'd,  amid  the  reeling  strife. 
To  yield  a  step  for  death  or  life. — 

XXII. 

Tis  done,  'tis  done !  that  feUl  blow* 
Flas  stretch'd  him  on  the  bloody  plain ; 

He  strives  to  rise — Brave  Musgrave,  no ! 
Thence  never  shalt  thou  rise  again ! 

He  chokes  in  blood — some  friendly  hand 

Undo  the  visor's  barred  band. 

Unfix  the  gorget's  iron  clasp, 

And  give  him  room  tor  life  to  gasp ! — 

O,  bootless  aid !— haste,  holy  Friar,^ 

Haste,  ere  the  shiner  shall  expire ! 

Of  all  his  guilt  let  him  be  shriven. 

And  smooth  his  path  from  earth  to  heaven ! 


dncted  according  to  the  itrictett  ordinances  of  chivalry,  and 
delineated  with  all  the  mlnntences  of  an  ancient  romancei'. 
The  modem  reader  will  probably  find  it  rather  tcdions ;  all 
bnt  the  concluding  stanzas,  which  are  in  a  loftier  measuiw-' 
"Tis  done  I  'tis  done!*"  &c.>-JBPrRET. 
«  First  Edition,  "  In  vait^-lnvAin/  hsste,  holy  Friar." 
1  c 
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XXIII. 
Id  haste  the  holy  Friar  tped  y-^ 
His  naked  foot  was  dyed  with  red, 

As  through  the  lists  he  ran ; 
Unmindfol  of  the  shouts  on  high. 
That  hail'd  the  conqueror's  victory, 

He  raised  the  dying  man ; 
Loose  waved  his  silrer- beard  and  hair. 
As  o'er  him  he  kneel'd  down  in  prayer ; 
And  still  the  crucifix  on  high 
He  holds  before  his  darkening  eye ; 
And  still  he  bends  an  anxious  ear, 
His  filtering  penitence  to  hear ; 

Still  props  him  from  the  bloody  sod. 
Still,  even  when  soul  and  body  part. 
Pours  ghostly  comfort  on  his  heart, 

And  bids  him  trust  in  God  I 
Unheard  he  prays; — ^the  death-pang*s  ocr !  * 
Richard  of  Musgrave  breathes  no  more. 

XXIV. 
As  if  exhausted  in  the  fight. 
Or  musing  o'er  the  piteous  sight. 

The  silent  victor  stands ; 
His  beaver  did  he  not  unclasp, 
Ifark'd  not  the  shouts,  felt  not  the  grasp 

Of  gratulating  hands. 
When  lo  I  strange  cries  of  wild  surprise. 
Mingled  with  seeming  terror,  rise 

Among  the  Scottish  bands ; 
And  all,  amid  the  throng'd  array. 
In  panic  haste  gave  open  way 
To  a  half-naked  ghastly  man, 
Who  dovniward  from  the  castle  ran : 
He  crossed  the  barriers  at  a  bound, 
And  vrild  and  haggard  look'd  around, 

As  dixzy,  and  in  pain ; 
And  all,  upon  the  armed  ground, 

Knew  William  of  Deloraine ! 
Each  ladye  sprung  fh>m  seat  with  speed  ; 
Vaulted  each  marshal  from  his  steed ; 

"  And  who  art  thou,"  they  cried, 
"  Who  hast  this  battle  fought  and  won  ?*'— 
His  plumed  helm  was  soon  undone — 

"  Cranstoun  of  Teviot-side ! 
For  this  fSsir  prize  I've  fought  and  won," — 
And  to  the  Ladye  led  her  son. 

XXV. 

Full  oft  the  rescued  boy  she  klssM, 
And  often  press'd  him  to  her  breast ; 
For,  under  all  her  dauntless  show, 
Her  heart  had  throbb'd  at  every  blow ; 
Yet  not  Lord  Cranstoun  ddgn'd  she  greet. 
Though  low  he  kneeled  at  her  feet. 
He  lists  not  tell  what  words  were  made, 
What  Douglas,  Home,  and  Howard,  said — 

•—For  Howard  was  a  generous  foe — 
And  how  the  clan  united  pray'd 


»  Orig.-^"  Unh«ftrd  he  praji ;- *ti$ »•«•/  1« o'eri' 


The  Ladye  would  the  feud  forego, 
And  deign  to  bless  the  nuptial  hour 
Of  Cimnstoun's  Lord  and  Teviot's  Floww 

XXVL 

She  look'd  to  river,  look'd  to  hill, 

Thought  on  the  Spirit's  prophecy, 
Then  broke  her  silence  stem  and  still, — 

*^  Not  yon,  but  Fate,  has  vanquished  me ; 
Their  influence  kindly  stars  may  shower 
On  Teviot's  tide  and  Brsnksome's  tower, 

For  pride  is  quell'd,  and  love  is  free." — 
She  took  feir  Margaret  by  the  hand. 
Who,  breathless,  trembling,  scarce  might  stand 

That  hand  to  Cranstonn's  lord  gave  she  :— 
**  As  I  am  true  to  thee  and  thine. 
Do  thou  be  true  to  me  and  mine  t 

This  clasp  of  love  our  bond  shall  be ; 
For  this  is  your  betrothing  day, 
And  all  these  noble  lords  shall  stay. 

To  grace  it  with  their  company.'' — 

XXVIL 
All  as  they  left  the  listed  plain. 
Much  of  the  story  she  did  gain ; 
How  Cranstoun  fought  with  Deloraine, 
And  of  his  page,  and  of  the  Book 
Which  firom  the  wounded  knight  he  took ; 
And  how  he  sought  her  castle  high. 
That  mom,  by  help  of  gramarye ; 
How,  in  Sir  M'  illiam's  armour  dight, 
Stolen  by  his  page,  while  slept  the  knight. 
He  took  on  him  the  single  fight. 
But  half  his  tale  he  left  unsaid, 
And  lingered  till  he  join'd  the  maid. — 
Cared  not  the  Ladye  to  betray 
Her  mystic  arts  in  view  of  day ; 
But  well  she  thought,  ere  midnight  came. 
Of  that  strange  page  the  pride  to  tame. 
From  his  foul  hands  the  Book  to  save. 
And  send  it  back  to  Michaers  graven — 
Needs  not  to  tell  each  tender  vrord 
'Twixt  Margaret  and  'twixt  Cranstoun's  lord  ; 
Nor  how  she  told  of  former  woes. 
And  how  her  bosom  fell  and  rose, 
While  he  and  Musgrave  bandied  blows.—- 
Needs  not  these  lovers'  joys  to  tell : 
One  day,  feir  maids,  you'll  know  than  welL 

XXVIIL 
William  of  Deloraine,  some  chance 
Had  vrsken'd  from  his  deathlike  trance ; 

And  taught  that,  in  the  listed  plain. 
Another,  in  his  arms  and  shield. 
Against  fieree  Musgrave  axe  did  wield, 

Under  the  name  of  Deloraine. 
Hence,  to  the  field,  unarmed,  he  ran, 
And  hence  his  presence  scared  tlie  clan. 
Who  held  him  for  some  fleeting  Vraith,' 

*  The  tpectnl  apparition  of  a  living  penoa. 
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And  not  a  man  of  blood  and  breath. 
Not  nrach  thn  new  allj  be  loTed, 
TeCy  when  be  saw  wbat  bap  had  proved, 
He  greeted  bim  right  heartilie : 
He  would  not  waken  old  debate, 
For  be  waa  void  of  lancoroua  bate. 

Though  radoy  and  acaat  of  oourtesy ; 
In  raids  he  quit  bat  leldom  blood, 
Unkoe  when  men-at-aims  withf  tood. 
Or,  u  was  meet,  for  desdly  feud. 
He  ne'er  bore  gradge  for  stalwart  blow, 
Ts*en  m  foir  fight  from  gallant  foe : 
And  so  'twas  seen  of  him,  e'en  now, 

When  on  dead  Muagrave  he  look'd  down ; 
Grief  darkea'd  on  his  rugged  brow, 
Though  half  dingnised  with  a  frown ; 
And  thus,  while  sorrow  bent  his  head. 
His  foeman's  epitaph  he  made. 

XXIX. 

*  Now,  Richard  Musgrave,  lieit  thou  here  1 

I  ween,  my  deadly  enemy ; 
For,  if  I  slew  thy  brother  desr. 

Thou  slew'st  a  aster^s  son  to  me ; 
And  when  I  lay  in  dungeon  dark. 

Of  Nawortfa  Castle,  long  months  three, 
lin  rsnsom'd  for  a  thousand  mark, 

Derk  M nagrare,  it  was  long  of  thee. 
And,  Mu^rave,  oould  our  fight  be  tried, 

And  thou  wert  now  alive,  as  I, 
No  mortal  man  should  us  divide, 

"nil  one,  or  both  of  us,  did  die : 
Yet  rest  thee  God  1  for  well  I  know 
I  ne'er  shall  find  a  nobler  foe. 
In  sll  the  northern  counties  here. 
Whose  word  is  Sna£9e,  spur,  and  spear,* 
Thou  wert  the  best  to  follow  gear  1 
Twu  pleasure,  as  we  looked  behind. 
To  tee  how  thou  the  chase  oould'st  wind. 
Cheer  the  dark  blood-hound  on  his  way. 
And  with  the  bugle  rouse  the  fray !' 
Fd  give  the  lands  of  Deloraine, 
Dark  MusjgraTe  were  alive  again/' — ' 

XXX. 

So  moom'd  he,  till  Lord  Dacre's  band 
Were  bowning  back  to  Cumberland. 
They  raised  brave  Musgrave  from  the  field, 
And  laid  him  on  his  bloody  shield ; 
On  levell'd  lanoes,  four  and  four, 
By  turns,  the  noble  burden  bore. 
Before,  at  times,  upon  the  gale. 
Was  heard  the  Minstrers  plaintive  wail ; 
fishind,  four  priests,  in  sable  stole, 
Song  requiem  for  the  warrior's  soul : 

*  "  Tht  lands,  that  over  Oum  to  Berwick  forth  do  bear. 
Have  finr  their  Uaaon  liad,  the  snaffle,  epur,  and  apcar." 

P^Albion,  Soug  13 

*  Sec  Appendix.  Note  3  \V 

'  "  The  ityle  of  the  old  romanoeta  has  been  very  racce«*- 
Ulj  laiitatcd  in  the  vhole  of  this  scene ;  and  the  speech  of 


Around,  the  horsemen  slowly  rode ; 
With  trailing  pikes  the  spearmen  trode ; 
And  thus  the  gallant  knight  they  bore, 
Through  liddesdale  to  Leven's  shore ; 
Thence  to  Holme  Coltrame's  lofty  nave, 
And  laid  him  in  his  father  s  grave. 


Thb  harp's  wild  notes,  though  hush'd  the  >oag. 

The  mimic  march  of  death  prolong; 

Now  seems  it  for,  and  now  a-near, 

Now  meets,  and  now  eludes  the  ear ; 

Now  seems  some  mountain  side  to  sweep. 

Now  fsintly  dies  in  valley  deep ; 

Seems  now  as  if  the  Minstrel's  wail. 

Now  the  sad  requiem,  loads  the  gale ; 

Last,  o'er  the  warrior's  closing  grave. 

Rung  the  fhll  choir  in  choral  stave. 

After  due  pause,  they  bade  him  tell, 
H^liy  he,  who  touch'd  the  harp  so  well. 
Should  thus,  with  ill-rewarded  toil. 
Wander  a  poor  and  thankless  soil. 
When  the  more  generous  Southern  Land 
Would  well  requite  his  skilful  hand. 

The  Aged  Harper,  howsoe'er 
EUs  only  fncnd,  his  harp,  was  dear, 
liked  not  to  hear  it  rank'd  so  high 
Above  his  flowing  poesy : 
Less  liked  he  still,  that  scornful  jeer 
Bfisprised  the  land  he  loved  so  dear ; 
High  was  the  sound,  as  thus  again 
The  Bard  resumed  his  minstrel  strain. 


Clb^  ^^0  of  iit  irSirt  tSiinitT$t 


CANTO  SIXTH. 


L 

Breathes  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  1 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  bum'd. 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  tum'd. 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand ! 
If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well ; 
For  him  no  Minstrel  raptures  swell ; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim ; 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf, 
The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self, 
Living,  shall  forfdt  fair  renown, 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 

Deloraine,  who,  ronsed  tnm  his  bed  of  sickness,  mshes  into 
the  lists,  and  apostrophises  his  &Uen  enemy,  brought  to  oar 
reooUection,  as  well  from  the  pecnliar  turn  of  expression  in 
its  commencement,  as  in  the  tone  of  sentiments  which  it  ooi^ 
feys,  some  of  the  A»*fbrei  orationes  of  the  Mpit  ArQiur,"-^ 
Ciilkal  B^viev* 
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To  the  vfle  dnst^  from  whence  he  epmng, 
Unwept,  onhononr'd,  and  unsung. 

11. 
O  Caledonia !  stem  and  wild,' 
Meet  none  for  a  poetic  child  I 
Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood, 
Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood. 
Land  of  my  sires !  what  mortal  hand 
Can  e*er  untie  the  filial  band. 
That  knits  me  to  thy  rugged  strand ! 
Still,  as  I  Tiew  each  well-known  scene. 
Think  what  is  now,  and  what  hath  been. 
Seems  as,  to  me,  of  all  bereft, 
Sole  fHends  thy  woods  and  streams  were 

left; 
And  thus  I  lore  them  better  still. 
Even  in  extremity  of  ill. 
By  Yarrow's  streams  stUl  let  me  stray. 
Though  none  should  guide  my  feeble  way ; 
Still  feel  the  breexe  down  Ettrick  break. 
Although  it  chill  my  wither'd  cheek ;' 
Still  lay  my  head  by  Te^t  Stone,* 
Though  there,  forgotten  and  alone, 
The  Bard  may  draw  his  parting  groan. 

III. 
Not  scom'd  like  me !  to  Branksome  Hall 
The  Minstrels  came,  at  festive  call ; 
Trooping  they  came,  from  near  and  bs. 
The  jovial  priests  of  mirth  and  war ; 
Alike  for  feast  and  fight  prepared, 
Battle  and  banquet  both  they  shared. 
Of  late,  before  each  martial  clan. 
They  blew  their  death-note  in  the  van. 
But  now,  for  every  merry  mate, 
Rose  the  portcullis'  iron  grate ; 
They  sound  the  pipe,  they  strike  the  string, 
They  dance,  they  revel,  and  they  sing, 
Till  the  rude  turrets  shake  and  ring. 

IV. 
Me  lists  not  at  this  tide  declare 

The  splendour  of  the  spousal  rite. 
How  muster'd  in  the  chapel  fidr 

Both  maid  and  matron,   squire  and 
knight ; 
Me  lists  not  tell  of  owches  rare. 
Of  mantles  green,  and  braided  hair. 
And  kirtles  fiirr'd  with  miniver ; 
What  plumage  waved  the  altar  round, 
How  spurs  and  ringing  chainlets  sound ; 
And  hard  it  were  for  bard  to  speak 
The  changeful  hue  of  Margaret's  cheek ; 

1  "  Tb«  Lady  of  the  Lake  ha*  nothing  so  good  as  the  ad- 
dren  to  Scotland.**— MAcIirroeH. 

*  The  preceding  four  linei  now  form  the  Inecriptlon  on  the 
monnment  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  market-place  of  Sel- 
kirk.—See  Lffe,  Tol.  X.  p.  SS7. 

«  The  line  "  sm  lay  my  head,"  &c,,  was  not  in  the  first 
edition.— Ed. 


That  lovely  hue  which  comes  and  Meg, 
As  awe  and  shame  alternate  rise! 

V. 

Some  bards  have  sung,  the  Ladye  high 
Chapel  or  altar  came  not  nigh ; 
Nor  durst  the  rites  of  spousal  grace, 
So  much  she  fear'd  each  holy  place. 
False  slanders  these : — I  trust  right  well 
She  wrought  not  by  forbidden  spell  ;^ 
For  mighty  words  and  agns  have  power 
O'er  sprites  in  planetary  hour : 
Yet  scarce  I  praise  their  venturous  part. 
Who  tamper  with  such  dangerous  art. 
But  this  for  foithful  truth  I  say, 

The  Ladye  by  the  altar  stood, 
Of  sable  velvet  her  array. 

And  on  her  head  a  crimson  hood. 
With  pearls  embroidered  and  entwined. 
Guarded  with  gold,  with  ermine  lined ; 
A  merlin  sat  upon  her  wrist  ^ 
Held  by  a  leash  of  silken  t^ist. 

VL 
The  spousal  rites  were  ended  soon : 
rTwas  now  the  merry  hour  of  noon, 
And  in  the  lottj  arched  hall 
Was  spread  the  goigeous  festival. 
Steward  and  squire,  with  heedful  haste, 
Marsfaaird  the  rank  of  every  guest ; 
Pages,  with  ready  blade,  were  there, 
The  mighty  meal  to  carve  and  share : 
O'er  capon,  heron-shew,  and  crane. 
And  princely  peacock's  gilded  train,* 
And  o'er  the  boar-head,  gamiah'd  brave. 
And  cygnet  from  St.  Mary's  wave ;? 
O'er  ptarmigan  and  venison. 
The  priest  had  spoke  his  benison. 
Then  rose  the  riot  and  the  din, 
Above,  beneath,  without,  within ! 
For,  from  the  lofty  balcony. 
Rung  trumpet,  shalm,  and  psaltery : 
Their  clanging  bowls  old  warriors  quaffed. 
Loudly  they  spoke,  and  loudly  laugh'd ; 
Whispered  young  knights,  in  tone  more  mild. 
To  ladies  frir,  and  ladies  smiled. 
The  hooded  hawks,  high  perch'd  on  beam. 
The  clamour  join'd  with  whistling  scream, 
And  flapp'd  their  wings,  and  shook  their  bells, 
In  concert  with  the  stag-hounds'  yells. 
Round  go  the  flasks  of  ruddy  wine, 
From  Bourdeaux,  Orieans,  or  the  Rhine ; 
Their  tasks  the  busy  sewers  ply. 
And  all  is  mirth  and  revelry. 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  3  X.  «  Ibid.  Note  3  Y. 

<  See  Appendix,  Note  3  Z. 

7  There  are  often  flights  of  wild  swans  upon  St  Mary's 
Lake,  at  the  head  of  the  rirer  Yarrow.  See  Wordsworth's 
Varrw)  rUiUd. 

"  The  swan  on  stUl  St.  Mary's  Lake 
Floats  double,  swan  and  shadow.**— Bo. 
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VIL 
The  Groblin  Page,  omitting  still 
No  <^poirtiinity  of  ill. 
Strove  now,  while  blood  ran  hot  and  hif^h, 
To  Rvaee  debate  and  jealousy ; 
THI  Conrad,  Lord  of  Wolfenstein, 
0j  nature  fieroe,  and  warm  with  ^kine. 
And  now  in  hmnour  highly  cross'd, 
Aboot  some  iteeds  his  band  had  lost. 
High  words  to  words  suooeeding  still. 
Smote,  with  his  gauntlet,  stout  Hunthill ;' 
A  hot  and  hardy  Rutherford, 
Whom  men  called  Dickon  Draw-the-sword. 
He  took  it  on  the  page's  saye, 
Hunthill  bad  driven  these  steeds  away. 
Then  Howard,  Home,  and  Doug^  rose, 
The  kindling  disoord  to  compose : 
Stern  Rutherlord  right  little  said, 
Bat  bit  his  glove,'  and  shook  his  head. — 
A  £ntnight  thence,  in  Inglewood, 
Stoat  Conrade,  cold,  and  drench'd  in  blood, 
Hb  bosom  gored  with  many  a  wound, 
Wss  bj  a  woodman's  lyme^og  found ; 
Unknown  the  manner  of  his  death. 
Gone  was  his  brand,  both  sword  and  sheath ; 
Bat  ever  from  that  time,  'twas  said. 
That  Dickon  wore  a  Cologne  blade. 

VIII. 
The  dwari^  who  fear*d  his  master's  eye 
Might  his  foul  treachery  espie, 
Now  sought  the  csstle  buttery, 
Where  man  j  a  jeoman,  bold  and  free, 
RevelI'd  as  merrily  and  well 
As  those  that  sat  in  lordly  selle. 
Watt  Tinlinn,  there,  did  frankly  raise 
The  pledge  to  Arthur  Fire-the-Braes ;' 
And  he,  as  by  his  breeding  bound. 
To  Howard's  merry-men  sent  it  round. 
To  qoit  them,  on  the  English  side. 
Bed  Roland  Forster  loudly  cried, 
*"  A  deep  carouse  to  yon  fiur  bride !" — 
At  every  {dedge,  from  vat  and  pail, 
Foam'd  forth  in  floods  the  nut-brown  ale ; 
While  diout  the  riders  every  one ; 
Socfa  day  oK  mirth  ne'er  cheer'd  thdr  olan, 


t  See  Appendix,  Note  4  A. 
t  Ibid.  Note  4  B. 

•  The  pemm  bearing  this  redrabtable  nomde  guerre  wa« 
SB  EUiat,  and  resided  at  Tborleshope,  in  Llddeidale.  He 
■eesfs  in  the  list  of  Border  riden,  in  M07. 

«  See  Appendix,  Mote  4  a 

•  *'Ttae  appesrancs  and  drassof  tlie  company  anemblod  in 
fhs  cbapel,  and  the  description  of  the  inbseqnent  feast,  in 
vUdi  tbc  boands  and  hawks  are  not  the  least  imiwrtant  per- 

of  tbe  drama,  are  aipiin  happy  imitations  of  those 
from  whoee  rich  bnt  unpolished  ore  Mr.  Soott  hss 
wiaaght  much  of  his  most  exquisite  imagery  and  description. 
A  societj,  svch  as  that  assembled  in  Branxholm  Castle,  in- 
Haaed  with  national  prejudices,  and  heated  with  wine,  seems 
to  hare  coatsined  in  itself  sufficient  seeds  of  siiontaneous  dis- 


Since  old  Bncdenoh  the  name  did  gain. 
When  in  the  deuch  the  buck  was  ta'en.* 

IX. 

The  wily  page,  with  vengeful  thonght, 

Remember'd  him  of  Tlnlinn's  yew, 

And  swore,  it  should  be  dearly  bought 

That  ever  he  the  arrow  drew. 
First,  he  the  yeoman  did  molest. 
With  bitter  gibe  and  taunting  jest ; 
Told,  how  he  fled  at  Solway  strife. 
And  how  Hob  Armstrong  cheer'd  his  wiiSs ; 
Then,  shunning  still  his  powerful  arm. 
At  unawares  he  wrought  him  harm ; 
From  trencher  stole  his  choicest  cheer, 
Dash'd  fri>m  his  lips  his  can  of  beer ; 
Then,  to  his  knee  sly  creeping  on. 
With  bodkin  pierced  him  to  tlie  bone : 
The  venom'd  wound,  and  festering  joint. 
Long  after  rued  that  bodkin's  point. 
Tbe  startled  yeoman  swore  and  spum'd. 
And  board  and  flagons  overtum'd. 
Riot  and  clamour  wild  began ; 
Back  to  the  hall  the  Urchin  ran ; 
Took  in  a  darkling  nook  his  post. 
And  grinn'd,  and  mutter'd,  *<  Lost !  lost !  lost ! 

X. 

By  this,  the  Dame,  lest  farther  fray 

Should  mar  the  concord  of  the  day. 

Had  bid  the  Minstrels  tune  their  lay. 

And  first  stept  forth  old  Albert  Groeme, 

The  Minstrel  of  that  ancient  name :' 

Was  none  who  struck  the  harp  so  well. 

Within  the  Land  Debateable ; 

Well  friended,  too,  his  hardy  kin. 

Whoever  lost,  were  sure  to  win ; 

They  sought  the  beeves  that  made  their  broth, 

In  Scotland  and  in  England  both. 

In  homely  guise,  as  nature  bade. 

His  simple  song  the  Borderer  said. 

XI. 

ALBBRT  ORiBME.' 

It  was  an  English  ladye  bright, 
(The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,^) 


order ;  but  the  goblin  page  is  well  introduced,  as  applying  a 
torch  to  this  mass  of  combustibles.  Quarrels,  highly  charac- 
teristic of  Border  manners,  both  in  their  cause  and  the  m.in- 
ner  in  which  they  are  supported,  ensue,  as  well  among  the 
lordly  guests,  as  the  yoemen  sssembled  in  the  buttery."— 
CriUeal  Review,  18Q5. 
9  See  Appendix,  Note  4  D. 

7  "It  is  the  author's  object,  in  these  songs,  to  exemplify 
the  different  stylos  of  ballad  narrative  which  prevailed  in  this 
island  at  different  periods,  or  in  different  conditions  of  society. 
The  first  (Ajusbrt's)  is  conducted  upon  the  rude  and  simple 
model  of  the  old  Border  ditties,  and  produces  its  effect  by  the 
direct  and  oondae  narrative  of  a  tragical  occurrence.  "-nJsF- 
raav. 

8  See  Appendix,  Note  4  B. 
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And  she  would  marry  a  Scottish  knight, 
For  Love  will  still  be  lord  of  all. 

Blithely  they  saw  the  rising  sun, 
When  he  shone  fiiir  on  Carlisle  wall ; 

But  they  were  sad  ere  day  was  done. 
Though  Love  was  still  the  lord  of  all. 

Her  sire  gave  brooch  and  jewel  fine, 
Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall; 

Her  brother  gave  but  a  flask  of  wine. 
For  ire  that  Love  was  lord  of  all. 

For  she  had  lands,  both  meadow  and  lea, 
Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall, 

And  he  swore  her  death,  ere  he  would  see 
A  Scottish  knight  the  lord  of  all ! 

XII. 
That  wine  she  had  not  tasted  well, 

(The  sun  shines  &ir  on  Carlisle  wall,) 
When  dead,  in  her  true  love's  arms,  she  fell, 

For  Love  was  still  the  lord  of  all  1 

He  pierced  her  brother  to  the  heart. 
Where  the  sun  shiucs  fair  on  Carlisle  wall : — 

So  perish  all  would  true  love  part, 
That  Love  may  still  be  lord  of  all ! 

■ 

And  then  he  took  the  cross  divine, 
(Where  the  sun  shines  fiur  on  Carlisle  wall,) 

And  died  for  her  sake  in  Palestine, 
So  Love  was  still  the  lord  of  all. 

Now  all  ye  lovers,  that  faithful  prove, 
(The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,) 

Pray  for  their  souls  who  died  for  love. 
For  Love  shall  still  be  lord  of  all ! 

XIII. 
As  ended  Albert's  simple  lay, 
Arose  a  bard  of  loftier  port ; 
For  sonnet,  rhyme,  and  roundelay, 

Renown'd  in  haughty  Henry's  court : 
There  rung  thy  harp,  unrivall'd  long, 
Fitztraver  of  the  silver  song  1 
The  gentie  Surrey  loved  his  lyre — 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Surrey's  tame  I ' 
His  was  the  hero's  soid  of  fire. 
And  his  the  bard's  immortal  name. 
And  his  was  love,  exalted  high 
By  all  the  glow  of  chivalry. 

XIV. 
They  sought,  together,  climes  afiir, 
And  oft,  within  some  olive  grove. 


1  See  Appendix,  Note  4  F. 

•  First  EiUL—"  So  nwect  thHr  harp  ami  roiefut  Jaht." 

1  **  The  second  song,  that  of  FitztraTer,  the  bard  of  the  ac- 


When  even  came  with  twinkling  star, 

They  sung  of  Surrey's  absent  love. 
His  step  the  Italian  peasant  stay'd. 

And  deem'd,  that  spirits  from  on  high. 
Round  where  some  hermit  saint  was  laid. 

Were  breathing  heavenly  melody ; 
So  sweet  did  harp  and  voice  combine,' 
To  praise  the  name  of  Geraldine. 

XV. 
Fitztraver  I  O  what  tongue  may  say 

The  pangs  thy  fSuthful  bosom  knew. 
When  Surrey,  of  the  deathless  lay, 

Ungrateful  Tudor's  sentence  alewt 
Regardless  of  the  tyrant's  firown, 
His  harp  call'd  wrath  and  vengeance  down. 
He  left,  for  Naworth's  iron  towers, 
Windsor's  green  glades,  and  conrUy  bowers. 
And  faithful  to  his  patron's  name, 
With  Howard  still  Fitztraver  came ; 
Lord  William's  foremost  favourite  he, 
And  chief  of  all  his  minstrelsy. 

XVI. 

riTZTRAVER.' 

^Twas  AU-soul's  eve,  and  Surrey's  heart  beat 
high; 

He  heard  the  midnight  beU  with  anxious  start, 
Which  told  the  mystic  hour,  approaching  nigh, 

When  wise  Cornelius  promised,  by  his  art, 
To  show  to  him  the  ladye  of  his  heart. 

Albeit  betwixt  them  roar'd  the  ocean  grim ; 
Yet  so  the  sage  had  hight  to  play  his  part, 

That  he  should  see  her  fonn  in  life  and  limb. 
And  mark,  if  still  she  loved,  and  still  she  thought  of 
him. 

XVII. 
Dark  was  the  vaulted  room  of  gramarye. 

To  which  the  wizard  led  the  gallant  Knight, 
Save  that  before  a  mirror,  huge  and  high, 

A  hallowed  taper  shed  a  glimmering  light 
On  mystic  implements  of  magic  might ; 

On  cross,  and  character,  and  talisman. 
And  almagest,  and  altar,  nothing  bright: 

For  fitliil  waa  the  lustre,  pale  and  wan. 
As  watchlight  by  the  bed  of  some  departing  man. 

XVIII. 
But  soon,  within  that  mirror  huge  and  high, 

Was  seen  a  self-emitted  light  to  gleam ; 
And  forms  upon  its  breast  the  Eari  'gan  spy, 

Cloudy  and  indistinct,  as  feverish  dream ; 
Till,  slow  arranging,  and  defined,  they  seem 

To  form  a  lordly  and  a  lofty  room. 
Part  lighted  by  a  lamp  with  silver  beam^ 


complishod  Surrey,  has  more  of  the  richneu  and  polish  of  the 
Italian  poetry,  and  is  rery  beautifully  xrrittcn  in  a  itanza  re- 
sembling that  of  Spenser.**— J  SFrnar 
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Pbeed  hj  m  eoacli  of  A/pu's  silken  loom, 
And  pairt  by  moonflhino  pale,  and  part  was  hid  in 


XIX. 

Fur  all  the  pageant — ^but  how  passing  fur 

The  alender  iarm^  whieh'lay  on  couch  of  Ind  . 
O'er  her  white  boeam  strayed  her  hazel  hair, 

Pale  her  dear  cheek,  as  if  for  lore  she  pined  ; 
All  in  her  night-robe  k>aee  she  lay  reclined. 

And,  penuTe,  read  from  tablet  ebumine. 
Some  itrain  that  seemed  her  inmost  soul  to  And  :— 

That  &Tour*d  strain  was  Suirey's  raptured  line, 
Hat  &ir  and  krrely  fonn,  the  Lady  Geraldine. 

XX. 
Siow  roU'd  the  clouds  upon  the  lovely  form. 

And  swept  the  goodly  Tieion  all  away — 
80  royal  envy  roU'd  the  murky  storm 

0*er  mj  beloved  Master's  glorious  day. 
Thou  jealous,  ruthless  tyrant !  Heaven  repay 
On  thee,  and  on  thy  children's  latest  line. 
The  wild  c^rice  of  thy  despotic  sway, 
like  gofj  bridal  bed,  the  plunder'd  shrine, 
The  murdered  Surrey's  blood,  the  tears  of  Goral- 
dine  I 

XXI. 
Both  Scots,  and  Southern  chiefs,  prolong 
Applauses  of  Rtztraver's  song  ; 
These  hated  Henry's  name  as  death. 
And  those  still  held  the  ancient  fisith. — 
Then,  from  his  seat,  with  lofty  air, 
Rose  Harold,  bard  of  brave  St.  Clair  ; 
Sc  Clair,  who,  feasting  high  at  Home, 
Had  with  that  lord  to  battle  come. 
Harold  was  bom  where  restlcM  seas 
Howl  round  the  storm-swept  Orcades;* 
Where  erst  St  Clairs  held  princely  sway 
O'er  iale  and  islet,  strait  and  bay;— ^ 
Still  nods  their  palace  to  its  fiill. 
Thy  pride  and  sorrow,  &ir  Kirkwall  I — ' 
Thence  oft  he  mark'd  fierce  Pentland  rave, 
As  if  grim  Odin  rode  her  wave  ; 
And  watch'd,  the  whilst,  with  visage  pale, 
And  throbbing  heart,  the  struggling  sail  ; 
For  all  of  wonderful  and  wild 
Had  raptnn  for  the  lonely  child. 


8m  Appendiz.  Not«  4  O. 


«  Ibid.  Note  4  H. 
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chiefiorthe  FoMm^*  o'  ScandinAviiin  pirates,  a»- 

tbe  tWe  of  SUkonungr,  or  Sca-kinKS.    Ships,  in  the 

Imnguago  of  the  Scalds,  are  often  termed  the  terpents 


«  Ibid.  Note  4  K. 


Appendix,  Note  4  L 
Appendix,  Note  4  L. 


Tke  tUzd  song  b  intended  to  repretcat  that  wild  style 
ef  wmpoeitioo  wbidi  prevailed  among  the  bards  of  the  North- 
Conlteant,  somewhal  softened  and  adonied  by  the  Mio- 


XXIL 

And  much  of  wild  and  wonderful 

In  these  rude  islet  might  &noy  culi , 

For  thither  came,  in  times  alar. 

Stem  LochUn's  sons  of  roving  war. 

The  Nonemen,  train'd  to  spoil  and  bloou, 

Skill'd  to  prepare  the  raven*B  food  ; 

Kings  of  the  main  their  leaders  brave, 

Their  barks  the  dragtms  of  the  wave.* 

And  there,  in  many  a  stormy  vale. 

The  Scald  had  told  his  wondrous  tale  ; 

And  many  a  Runic  column  high 

Had  witnesa'd  grim  idolatry. 

And  thus  had  Harold,  in  his  youth, 

Leam'd  many  a  Saga's  rhyme  uncouth, — 

Of  that  Sea-Snake,  tremendous  curl'd, 

Whose  monstrous  circle  girds  the  world ;  * 

Of  those  dread  Maids,*  whose  hideous  yell 

Maddens  the  battle's  bloody  swell ; 

Of  Chiefr,  who,  guided  through  the  gloom 

By  the  pale  death-lights  of  the  tomb, 

Ransack'd  the  graves  of  warriors  old. 

Their  falchions  wrench'd  from  corpses^  hold," 

Waked  the  deaf  tomb  with  war's  alarms. 

And  bade  the  dead  arise  to  arms ! 

With  war  and  wonder  all  on  flame. 

To  Roslin's  bovren  young  Harold  came. 

Where,  by  sweet  glen  and  greenwood  tJ*oe, 

He  leam'd  a  milder  minstrelsy  ; 

Yet  something  of  the  Northern  spell 

Mix'd  with  the  softer  numbers  well. 

XXIII. 

UA&0LD.7 

O  listen,  listen,  ladies  gay  I 

No  haughty,  feat  of  arms  I  tell ; 
Soft  is  the  note,  and  sad  the  lay. 

That  mourns  the  lovely  Rosabelle." 

— **  Moor,  moor  the  barge,  ye  gallant  crew  I 
And,  gentle  ladye,  deign  to  stay  I 

Best  thee  in  Castle  Ravensheuch,* 
Nor  tempt  the  stormy  firth  to-day. 

^  The  blackening  wave  is  edged  with  white  : 
To  inch}^  and  rock  the  sea-mews  fly ; 

The  fishers  have  heard  the  Water-Sprite, 
Whose  screams  forbode  that  wreck  is  nigh. 


■trer*  reiidence  in  the  toutb.  We  prefer  it.  upon  the  whole^ 
to  either  of  the  two  former,  and  shall  give  it  entire  to  oai 
readers,  who  will  probably  be  struck  with  the  poetical  effect 
of  the  dramatic  form  into  which  it  is  thrown,  and  of  the  in- 
direct description  by  which  every  thing  is  most  expressively 
told,  without  ono  word  of  distinct  narrative.**— J  SFraBV. 

•  "This  was  a  Csmily  name  in  the  house  of  St  Clair.  Henry 
St.  Clair,  the  second  of  the  line,  married  Rosabella,  fourth 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Strathcm«t. 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  4  M. 
IS  /net,  isle. 
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**  Last  night  the  gifted  Seer  did  view 
A  wet  shroad  swathed*  round  ladye  gay ; 

Then  stay  thee,  Fair,  in  Ravensheuch  : 
Why  cross  the  gloomy  firth  to-day!"— 

'^  Tis  not  because  Lord  Lindesay's  heir 
To-night  at  Roslin  leads  the  hall, 

But  that  my  ladye-mother  there 
Sits  lonely  in  her  castle-hall. 

"  Tia  not  because  the  ring  they  ride, 
And  Lindesay  at  the  ring  rides  well. 

But  that  my  sire  the  wine  will  chide, 
If  'tis  not  fiU'd  by  RosabeUe."— 

» 

O'er  Roslin  aU  that  dreary  night, 
A  wondrous  blaze  was  seen  to  gleam ; 

Twas  broader  than  the  watch-fire's  light, 
And  redder  than  the  bright  moon-beam. 

It  glared  on  Roslin's  castled  rock, 
It  ruddied'  all  the  copse-wood  glen ; 

Twas  seen  from  Diyden's  groves  €it  oak. 
And  seen  from  cavem'd  Hawthomden. 

Seem'd  all  on  fire  that  chapel  proud. 
Where  Roslin's  chieft  unooffin'd  lie, 

Each  Baron,  for  a  sable  shroud. 
Sheathed  in  his  iron  panoply. 

Seem'd  all  on  fire  within,  around, 
Deep  sacristy'  and  altar's  pale ; 

Shone  eveiy  pillar  foliage-bound. 
And  glimmer'd  all  the  dead  men's  mail.^ 

Blazed  battlement  and  pinnet  high. 
Blazed  every  rose-carved  buttress  fiiir — 

So  still  they  blaze,  when  fate  is  nigh 
The  lordly  line  of  high  St.  Clair. 

There  are  twenty  of  Roslin's  barons  bold 
lie  buried  within  that  proud  chapelle ; 

Each  one  the  holy  vault  doth  hold — 
But  the  sea  holds  lovely  Rosabelle ! 


1  FIrtt  BdiU  '*  A  w«t  vhroud  rotTd," 

•  Fint  KdU.   "  It  reddened,*'  Ac. 

a  Firri  Edit   **  Both  raalted  crypt,"  dec. 
^  See  Appendix,  Note  4  N. 

*  Fini  EdU.  *'  Bnt  the  kelpie  rang  and  the  mermaids  rang." 

9  "J  obeerre  a  groat  poetic  climax,  designed,  doubtless,  in 
the  two  last  of  these  songs,  from  the  first.**— Anxa  Sbwaro. 

"We  (G.  Ellis  and  J.  H.  Frere)  entertain  some  donbts  about 
the  propriety  of  d-welling  so  long  on  the  minstrel  songs  in  the 
last  canto.  I  say  we  dcubtt  because  we  are  not  aware  of  your 
having  ancient  etuOtonty  for  such  a  practice ;  but  though  the 
attempt  was  a  bold  one,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  usual  to  add  a 
whole  canto  to  a  story  which  Is  already  finished,  we  are  fisr 
from  wishing  that  you  had  left  it  unattempted."— l?2/i>  to 
ScoU.  *'  The  sixth  canto  is  altogether  redundant ;  for  the 
poem  should  certainly  have  cloaed  with  the  union  of  the 


And  each  St.  Chdr  was  buried  there. 
With  candle,  with  book,  and  with  knell ; 

But  the  sea-caves  rung,  and  the  wild  wiada  sang/ 
The  dirge  of  lovely  BoeabeUe. 

XXIV. 
So  sweet  was  Harold's  piteous  lay,' 

Scarce  marit'd  the  guests  the  darken'd  hall. 
Though,  long  before  the  sinking  day, 

A  wondrous  shade  involved  them  all : 
It  was  not  eddying  mist  or  fog, 
Drain'd  by  the  sun  from  fen  or  bog ; 

Of  no  eclipse  had  sages  told ; 
And  yet,  as  it  came  on  apace. 
Each  one  oould  scarce  his  neighbour's  Ikce, 

Gould  scarce  his  own  stretch'd  hand  behold. 
A  secret  horror  check'd  the  feast, 
And  chill'd  the  soul  of  every  guest ; 
Even  the  high  Dame  stood  half  aghast. 
She  knew  some  evil  on  the  blast ; 
The  elvish  page  fell  to  the  ground. 
And,  shuddering,  mutter'd,  "  Found !  found 
found!" 

XXV. 

Then  sudden,  through  the  daricen'd  air 

A  flash  of  lightning  came ; 
So  broad,  so  bright,  so  red  the  glare, 

The  castle  seem'd  on  flame. 
Glanced  every  rafter  of  the  hall, 
Grlanced  every  shield  upon  the  wall ; 
Each  trophied  beam,  each  sculptured  stone^ 
Were  instant  seen,  and  instant  gone ; 
Full  through  the  guests'  bedazzled  band 
Resistless  fiash'd  the  levin-brand. 
And  fill'd  the  hidl  with  smouldering  smoke. 
As  on  the  elvish  page  it  broke. 

It  broke,  with  thunder  long  and  loud, 

Dismay'd  the  brave,  appall'd  the  proud,^ 
From  sea  to  sea  the  larum  rung; 

On  Berwick  wall,  and  at  Carlisle  withal. 
To  arms  the  startled  warders  sprung. 
When  ended  was  the  dreadfiil  roar. 
The  elvish  dwarf  was  seen  no  more  I^ 


lovers,  when  the  Interest,  if  any,  was  at  an  end.  But  what 
could  I  do  ?  I  had  my  book  and  my  page  still  on  my  hands, 
and  must  get  rid  of  them  at  all  events,  Manage  them  aa  I 
would,  thetrcatastropbe  must  hare  been  insuflicient  to  occupy 
an  entire  canto  ;  so  I  was  fain  to  eke  it  out  with  the  songs  of 
the  minstrels.**— Soo«  to  3fi*t  Seward— Life,  vol.  VL  pp.  818; 
299. 

7  **  The  Goblin  Page  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  capital  defor- 
mity of  the  poem.  We  have  already  said  the  whole  machin- 
ery is  useless ;  but  the  magic  studies  of  the  lady,  and  the 
rifled  tomb  of  Michael  Scott,  giro  occasion  to  so  much  ad- 
mirable poetry,  thut  we  can,  on  no  account,  consent  to  part 
with  them.  The  page,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  perpetual  bur- 
den to  the  poet  and  to  the  readers ;  it  is  an  undignified  and 
improbable  fiction,  which  excites  neither  ternnr,  admiration, 
nor  astonishment,  but  needlessly  debases  the  strain  of  tbe 
whole  work,  and  exdtes  at  onoe  oar  Incredulity  aad  coi> 
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XXVI. 
Some  hesrd  a  Ticrice  in  Bnolciome  Hall, 
Some  nw  a  flight,  not  leen  by  all ; 
Tbat  drcwlfiil  Toioe  was  heard  bj  some, 
Ory,  trith  load  snmmona, "  Gtlbin,  oomk  !*' 
And  on  the  spot  whore  bunt  the  brand. 

Jut  where  the  page  had  flung  him  down, 
Some  saw  an  ann,  and  aome  a  hand, 
And  aome  the  waring  of  a  gown. 
The  gneata  in  silence  pray'd  and  shook. 
And  terror  dinun'd  each  lofty  look. 
Bat  none  of  ail  the  aatoniab'd  train 
Wis  so  dismayed  as  Ddoraine ; 
His  blood  did  fireeze,  his  brain  did  bum, 
Twas  fear'd  his  mind  would  ne*er  return ; 
For  he  was  qfieechless,  ghastly,  wan, 
like  him  of  whom  the  story  ran, 
Who  spoke  the  spectre-hound  in  Man.* 
At  length,  by  fits,  he  darkly  told. 
With  tnokai  hint,  and  shuddering  cold— 

That  he  had  seen,  right  certainly, 
jf  saoptf  tcwi  <MucB  WTttpp  d  oftutndf 
Witik  a  tcrovffki  Spamak  baldric  boumiy 

Zflfe  ftSigrim  from,  b^/ond  the  tea; 
And  knew — ^but  how  it  matter'd  not~* 
It  was  the  wizard,  Ifichael  Soott. 


XXVIl. 
The  anxious  crowd,  with  horror  pale, 
All  tremUxng  beard  the  wondrous  tale ; 
No  aound  was  made,  no  word  was  spoke, 
Till  noble  Angus  silence  broke ; 
And  he  a  solemn  sacred  plight 
Did  to  St.  Bride  of  Douglas  make,' 
That  he  a  pilgrimage  would  take 
To  Melrose  Abbey,  for  the  sake 
Of  Michaers  restless  sprite. 
Then  each,  to  ease  his  troubled  breast, 
To  some  bless'd  saint  his  prayers  addressed : 
Some  to  St.  Modan  made  their  vows. 
Some  to  St.  Mary  of  the  Lowes, 
Some  to  the  Holy  Rood  of  lisle. 
Some  to  our  Ladye  of  the  Isle  ; 
Each  did  his  patron  witness  make. 
That  he  such  pilgrimage  would  take. 


tcBpt.  He  is  not  a  '  trickiy  gpliit,*  like  Ar1«l,  with  whom 
the  inafciaatioB  b  irreslitiblj  enamonred,  nor  a  tiny  monarch. 
Eke  Obcroa,  dhiporing  of  the  dcstiniee  of  mortals ;  he  rather 
■ppcara  to  ns  to  be  an  awkward  wuti  of  a  mongrel  between 
Pack  and  Calihan,  of  a  Mrrile  and  brutal  nature,  and  limited 
iahii  powers  to  the  indnlgence  of  petty  malignity,  and  the  in- 
fietwD  of  despicable  injuries.  Besides  this  objection  to  his 
character,  bis  existence  lias  no  rapport  from  any  general  or 
HlablBhed  superstition.  Fairies  and  derils,  ghosts,  angels, 
sad  witdies,  are  creatures  with  whom  we  are  all  familiar, 
aad  who  excite  in  all  dsasee  of  mankind  emotions  with  which 
«c  can  easily  be  made  to  eympathize.  But  the  history  of 
Gilpin  Horaer  was  never  bcliered  out  of  the  Tillage  where  he 
fi  add  to  baTe  made  his  appearance,  and  has  no  claims  upon 
the  ercdnlity  of  those  who  were  not  originally  of  his  acquain- 
There  is  nothing  at  all  Interesting  or  elegant  in  the 


And  monks  should  sing,  aad  beUs  should  toll, 
All  for  the  weal  of  Michaers  soul. 
While  TOWS  were  ta'en,  and  prayers  were  pray'd, 
Tis  said  the  noble  dame,  dismay'd, 
Benouneed,  for  aye,  dark  magic's  aid. 

XXVIII. 

Nought  of  the  bridal  will  I  tell, 
'Vkliich  after  in  short  qwoe  befell ; 
Nor  bow  braTe  sons  and  daughters  foir 
Bless'd  Teriot's  Flower,  and  Cranstoun's  heir : 
After  such  dreadful  scene,  'twere  vain 
To  wake  the  note  of  mirth  again. 

More  meet  it  were  to  mark  the  day 
Of  penitence  and  prayer  dirine, 

When  pilgrim-chiefB,  in  sad  array. 
Sought  Melrose'  holy  shrine. 

XXIX. 

With  naked  foot,  and  sackcloth  vest. 
And  arms  enfolded  on  his  breast. 

Did  every  pilgrim  go  ; 
The  standers-by  might  hear  uneath. 
Footstep,  or  voice,  or  high-drawn  breath. 

Through  all  the  lengthen'd  row  : 
No  lordly  look,  nor  martial  stride. 
Gone  was  their  glory,  sunk  their  pride, 

Forgotten  their  renown  ; 
Silent  and  slow,  like  ghosts  they  glide 
To  the  high  altar's  hallow'd  side. 

And  there  they  knelt  them  down  : 
Above  the  suppliant  chieftains  wave 
The  banners  of  departed  brave  ; 
Beneath  the  letter'd  stones  were  laid 
The  ashes  of  their  fathers  dead ; 
From  many  a  gamish'd  niche  around. 
Stem  saints  and  tortured  martyrs  frown'd. 

XXX. 

And  slow  up  the  dim  aisle  a&r. 
With  sable  cowl  and  scapular. 
And  snow-white  stoles,  in  order  due. 
The  holy  Fathers,  two  and  two. 

In  long  procession  came  ; 
Taper  and  host,  and  book  they  bare. 


scenes  of  which  he  is  the  hero ;  and  in  reading  theee  passages 
we  really  could  not  help  suspecting  that  they  did  not  stand 
in  the  romance  when  the  aged  minstrel  recited  it  to  the  royal 
Charles  and  his  mighty  earls,  but  were  inserted  afterwards  to 
suit  the  taste  of  the  cottagers  among  whom  he  begged  his 
bread  on  the  border.  We  entreat  Mr.  Scott  to  enquire  into 
the  grounds  of  this  suspicion,  and  to  take  adrantage  of  any 
decent  pretext  he  can  lay  hold  of  for  purging  the  '  Lay'  of 
this  ungFacefhl  intruder.*  We  would  also  move  for  a  qpM 
vfarranto  against  the  Spirits  of  the  Rirer  and  the  Uountun ; 
for  though  they  are  come  of  a  very  high  lineage,  we  do  not 
know  what  lawful  busittess  they  could  have  at  Branksome 
Castle  in  the  year  lSSO.**-^BrrRBY. 

1  See  Appendix,  Note  4  O. 

•  Ibid.  Note  4  P. 

s  8m  the  Author^i  Introdaottsa to  fh*  'Lej.'  p,  4i 
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And  holj  banner,  fkraruh'd  fair 

With  the  Redeemer's  luune. 
Above  the  prostrate  pilgrim  band 
The  mitred  Abbot  ftretch'd  his  hand. 

And  bless'd  them  as  thej  kneel'd  ; 
With  holy  cross  he  sign'd  them  all. 
And  pray'd  they  might  be  sage  in  hall, 

And  fortunate  in  field. 
Then  mass  was  snng,  and  prayers  were  said. 
And  solemn  requiem  for  the  dead ; 
And  bells  toU'd  out  their  mighty  peal, 
For  the  departed  spirit's  weal ; 
And  ever  in  the  office  close 
The  hymn  of  interoeesbn  rose  ; 
And  fitr  the  echoing  aisles  prolong 
Th^wful  burthen  of  the  rang, — 

Dies  ikjb,  dies  illa, 

solvet  smclvu  in  fatilla  ; 
While  the  pealing  organ  rung ; 

Were  it  meet  with  sacred  strain 

To  close  my  lay,  so  light  and  vain. 
Thus  the  holy  Fathers  sung. 

XXXI. 

HTMM  FOR  THE  DEAD. 

That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day. 
When  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away. 
What  power  shall  be  the  sinner's  stay  1 
How  shall  he  meet  that  dreadftii  day  t 

When,  shriveling  like  a  parched  scroll, 
The  flaming  heavens  together  roll ; 
When  louder  yet,  and  yet  more  dread. 
Swells  the  high  trump  that  wakes  the  dead  I 


*'  tb«  Tsls  unfolds 


Rich  grorei  of  loftj  ttatiire. 
With  Yarrow  winding  through  the  pomp 

Of  cnltirated  nature ; 
And,  rising  (torn  those  loftj  grores, 

Behold  a  ruin  hoary, 
The  shattered  front  of  Newark's  towers, 

Renown'd  in  Border  story. 

(•  Fair  scenes  for  chQdhood's  opening  bloom. 

For  sportiTe  youth  to  stray  In  ; 
For  manhood  to  enjoy  his  strength ; 

And  age  to  wear  away  in,"  dec 

WoRDSwoKTH's  Yarrow  Visited. 

*  Bowhill  Is  now,  as  has  been  mentioned  already,  a  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  1 1  stands  im  mediately  below  Newark 
Hill,  and  above  the  Junction  of  the  Yarrow  and  the  Ettrick. 
For  the  other  places  named  in  the  text,  the  reader  Is  referred 
tOTariousnoteson  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border.— Ed. 

*  Orig.'-*'  And  prain  waved  green  on  Carterhaugh.** 

*  *'  The  arch  allusions  which  run  through  all  these  Introduc- 
Hone,  without  in  the  least  interrupting  the  truth  and  graceful 
pathos  of  their  main  impression,  seem  to  me  exquisitely  cha- 
racteristic of  Scott,  whose  delight  and  pride  was  to  play  with 
the  genius  which  neTertheless  mastered  him  at  will.  For,  in 
mith,  what  is  it  that  gives  to  all  his  works  their  unique  and 
marking  charm,  except  the  matchless  effect  which  sudden  ef- 
ftislons  of  the  purest  heart-blood  of  nature  dexiye  from  their 
being  poured  out,  to  oil  appearance  tnroluntarily,  amidst  dic- 


Oh  I  on  that  day,  that  wrathful  day, 
When  man  to  judgment  wakes  Irom  clay, 
Be  Thou  the  trembling  sinner's  stay. 
Though  hearen  and  earth  shall  pass  away  ! 


Hubh'd  is  the  harp— the  Minstrel  gone. 
And  did  he  wander  forth  alone  ! 
Alone,  in  indigence  and  age. 
To  linger  out  his  pilgrimage  I 
No ;  close  beneath  proud  Newark's  tower, ^ 
Arose  the  Minstrel's  lowly  bower ; 
A  simple  hut ;  but  there  was  seen 
The  little  garden  hedged  with  green, 
The  cheerful  hearth,  and  lattice  clean. 
There  shdter'd  wanderers,  by  the  blaze. 
Oft  heard  the  tale  of  other  days ; 
For  much  he  loved  to  ope  his  door. 
And  give  the  aid  he  begg'd  before. 
So  pass'd  the  winter's  day ;  but  still, 
When  summer  smiled  on  sweet  Bowhill,' 
And  July's  eve,  with  balmy  breath. 
Waved  die  blue-bells  on  Newark  heath  ; 
When  throstles  sung  in  Harehead-shaw, 
And  com  was  green  on  Carterhaugh,' 
And  flourish'd,  broad,  Blackandro's  oak. 
The  aged  Harper's  soul  awoke  ! 
Then  would  he  sing  achievements  high. 
And  circumstance  of  chivalry. 
Till  the  rapt  traveller  would  stay. 
Forgetful  of  the  closing  day  ; 
And  noble  youths,  the  strain  to  hear. 
Forsook  the  hunting  of  the  deer ; 
And  Yarrow,  as  he  roll'd  along. 
Bore  burden  to  the  Minstrel's  song.** 

tion  and  sentiment  cast  equally  in  the  mould  of  the  busy 
world,  and  the  seemingly  habitual  desire  to  dwell  on  nothing 
but  what  might  be  likely  to  excite  cariosity,  without  too  much 
disturbing  deeper  feelings.  In  the  saloons  of  polished  life? 
Such  outbursts  come  forth  dramatically  in  all  his  writings ; 
but  in  the  interludes  and  pasaionato  parentheses  of  the  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel  we  have  the  poet's  own  inner  soul  and 
temperament  laid  bare  and  throbbing  before  us.  Even  here, 
indeed,  he  has  a  mask,  and  he  trusts  it— but  fortunately  it  is 
a  transparent  one. 

"  Many  minor  personal  allusions  have  been  explained  in  the 
notes  to  the  lost  edition  of  the  '  Lay.'  It  was  hardly  neces- 
sary even  then  to  say  that  the  choice  of  the  hero  had  been 
dictated  by  the  poet's  affection  for  the  living  descendtmts  of 
the  Baron  of  Cranstoun ;  and  now— none  who  have  perused 
the  preceding  pages  can  doubt  that  he  had  dressed  out  his 
Margaret  of  Branksome  In  the  form  and  features  of  his  own 
first  love,  xhii  poem  may  be  considered  as  the  '  bright  oon> 
summate  flower*  in  which  all  the  dearest  dreams  of  his  youth- 
ful fancy  had  at  length  found  expanston  for  their  strength, 
spirit,  tenderness,  and  beauty. 

"  In  the  closing  lines^ 

*  Hush'd  is  the  harp— the  Minstrel  gone ; 
And  did  he  wander  forth  alone? 
Alone,  in  indigence  and  i^e. 
To  linger  out  his  pilgrimage  ? 
No !— clooo  beneath  proud  Newark's  tower 
Arose  tbo  Minstrel's  humble  bower,*  Aa— 
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tittaAj 


;  lines  lie  baaenbodiedwliat  mM,  at  th«  time 
.tlMBm,tlMdii«fdA7-drMunofAahcstiBL  From 
It  that  hM  imelc'a  death  plaoed  a  ooneidenble  earn 
wmej  m%  bie  command,  he  plcaeed  himself,  ae  we 
with  the  idea  of  Irayiog  a  mowptain  Ikrm,  and  be- 
«kaly  the  '  aheiiff*  (ai  he  bad  in  fonner  daya  de- 
Minted  to  call  hiBoeelf),  bat  '  the  lotnl  of  the  cairn  and  the 
nm^*  *— LocKBAar.     L^fii  qf  SeoU,  Vol.  II.  p.  812. 

*  The  larsa  qaotatkma  we  haTe  made  fzom  thu  tingalar 
pors  maat  hm,rm  eoBvinoed  our  readen  that  it  aboonda  cqaal- 
1;  with  r**^***^'  dciBciiptkm,  and  with  drenmstanceo  enrlona 
te  the  aatiqiiazT.    These  are  &rtber  illustrated  in  copiooaand 

ites:  thej,  as  well  as  the  poem,  most  be 
intareatiiig  to  those  who  are  connected  with  8cot- 
tA  fai<l1ifB,  or  eoamunt  In  their  biatory.    The  author  has 
sHBSiged  ths  Tctsifieation  of  the  poem  with  great  judgment, 
aad  the  mnet  happy  effect.    If  he  had  aimed  at  the  grare 
•fid  aistely  cadence  of  the  epic,  or  any  of  oar  more  regnlar 
It  would  hare  been  impossible  for  him  to  hare 
A  in  sadi  names  as  HTatt  Ttnlmn,  Black  J<)hn,  Priest- 
Savsff,  and  other  Scottish  names,  or  to  hare  spoken  of 
and  the  ticffan,  and  driving  of  cattle,  which 
Gray  would  tiare  thooght  as  impossible  to  introduce 
poetry,  as  Boileau  did  the  names  of  towns  in  the 
^of  Louis  IV.    Mr.  Scott  hss,  therefore,  rery  Judi- 
thxowii  in  a  great  miztnre  of  the  familiar,  and  raried 
and  if  it  has  not  the  ftnisbed  harmony,  which, 
subject,  it  were  In  rain  to  hare  attempted,  it  has 
and  spirit,  and  nercr  tires  the  readers.    Indeed  we 
re  see  a  tendency  in  the  public  taste  to  go  back  to  the 
es  and  familiar  style  of  our  earlier  poets ; 
a  natmal  ooBseqnence  of  hartng  been  satiated  with  the  regu- 
lar harmony  of  Pope  and  fab  school,  and  somewhat  wearied 
w^  the  stiifncas  of  lofty  poetic  language.    We  now  know 
what  can  be  done  in  that  way,  and  we  seek  entertainment  and 
TsrieCy,  rather  than  fini^ed  modulation  and  uniform  dignity. 
We  BOW  take  onr  leave  of  this  very  elegant,  spirited,  and  stri- 
ktag  poem.*— .Jttmutf  Ranete,  1304. 


"  Prom  the  Tarious  extracts  we  hsTt  glren,  onr  readen  wHl 
be  enabled  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  Judgment  of  the  poen; 
and,  if  they  are  pleased  with  those  portions  of  it  which  hare  now 
been  exhibited,  we  may  renture  to  asaure  them  that  they  will 
not  be  diaappointed  by  the  pcruaal  of  the  whole.  The  whole 
night  journey  of  Deloraine— the  opening  of  the  Wlaard'a  tomb 
—the  march  of  the  English  battle— and  the  parley  before  the 
walls  of  the  castle,  are  all  executed  with  the  same  spirit  and 
poetical  eneigy,  which  we  think  ia  conapicnoua  in  the  sped* 
mens  we  hare  already  extracted ;  aad  a  great  rariety  of  short 
passages  occur  in  every  part  of  the  poem,  which  are  still  more 
striking  and  meritorious,  though  it  Is  Impossible  to  detach 
them,  without  injury,  in  the  form  of  a  quotation.  It  is  but 
fair  to  appriso  the  reader,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  will 
meet  with  very  heary  passages,  and  with  a  rariety  of  details 
which  are  not  likely  to  tntereet  any  one  hut  a  Borderer  or  aa 
antiquary.  We  like  rery  well  to  hear  of  '  the  gallant  Chief 
of  Otterbnrae,'  or  '  the  Dark  Knight  of  Liddesda]e,*and  feel 
the  eleratlng  power  of  great  namee,  when  we  read  o#  the 
tribes  that  mustered  to  the  war,  '  beneath  the  crest  of  Old 
Dunbctf  and  Hepbum's  mingled  banners.'  But  we  really  can- 
not so  far  sympathise  with  the  local  partialities  of  the  author, 
as  to  feel  any  glow  of  patriotism  or  ancient  rirtue  in  hearing 
of  the  Todrtff  or  JcknHon  clans,  or  of  BUiati,  ArmutroHfft,  and 
Tinllnnii  still  less  can  we  relish  the  introduction  of  Black 
Jock  €f  AthelHane,  fTMldadt  Ou  Hatek,  Artkwr  Fire-th^ 
BraeM,  Bed  Roland  F&rtter,  or  any  other  of  those  worthies^ 
who 

'  fought  the  brercs  that  made  their  broth. 
In  Scotland  and  in  England  both,' 

into  a  poem  which  has  any  pretensions  to  seriousness  or  dif- 
nity.  The  ancient  metrical  romance  might  hare  admitted 
these  homely  personalitiee;  but  the  present  age  will  not  en- 
dure them ;  and  Mr.  Scott  must  either  sacrifice  his  Bordsr 
prejudices,  or  offend  all  his  readers  in  the  other  part  of  the 
empire  •*— JKrrRsv. 
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N0T£  A. 
Tkefieut  wu  over  in  Bmnksomt  tower.— V.  9. 

Iif  the  i«lgn  of  James  I.,  Sir  William  Scott  of  Bacclench, 
chief  of  the  clan  bearing  that  name,  exchanged,  with  Sir 
Thomaa  Inglis  of  Manor,  the  estate  of  Hurdiestone,  in  Lanarlc- 
•hire,  for  one-half  of  the  haronj  of  Branksome,  or  Brank- 
bolift,!  lying  npon  the  Teriot,  aboat  three  mile*  above  Hawick. 
He  was  probably  induced  to  this  transaction  from  the  Tid- 
nity  of  Branksome  to  the  extensire  domain  which  he  possessed 
in  Ettrick  Forest  and  in  TeTiotdale.    In  the  fonner  district 
be  held  by  occninuicy  the  estate  of  Bncelench,*  and  moch  of 
the  forest  land  on  the  river  Ettrick.    In  Teviotdale,  he  en- 
Joyed  the  barony  of  Eckford,  by  a  grant  from  Robert  II.  to 
his  ancestor,  Walter  Scott  of  Kirkvrd,  for  the  apprehending 
of  Gilbert  Ridderford,  confirmed  by  Robert  III.  3d  May  1424. 
Tradition  imputes  the  exchange  betwixt  Scott  and  Inglis  to  a 
oonrersation,  in  which  the  latter— a  man.  It  would  appear, 
of  a  mild  and  forbearing  nature,  complained  much  of  the  in- 
juries which  he  was  exposed  to  from  the  English  Borderers, 
who  fluently  plundered  his  lands  of  Branksome.    Sir  Wil- 
liam Scott  instantly  offered  him  the  estate  of  Murdiestone,  in 
exchange  for  that  which  was  subject  to  such  egregious  incon- 
venience.   When  the  baxgain  was  completed,  he  dryly  re- 
marked, that  the  cattle  in  Cumberland  were  as  good  as  those 
of  Teriotdale ;  and  proceeded  to  commence  a  system  of  reprisals 
npon  the  English,  which  was  regularly  pursued  by  his  snc- 
cestors.    In  the  next  reign,  James  IL  granted  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott  of  Branksome,  and  to  Sir  David,  his  son,  the  remaining 
half  of  the  barony  of  Branksome,  to  be  held  in  blanche  for  the 
payment  of  a  red  rose.    The  cause  assigned  for  the  grant  is, 
their  brave  and  faithful  exertions  in  fiivourof  the  King  against 
the  house  of  Douglas,  with  whom  James  had  been  recently 
tugging  for  the  throne  of  Scotland.    This  charter  is  dated  the 
2d  February  1443 ;  and,  in  the  same  month,  part  of  the  barony 
of  Lanfi^olm,  and  many  lands  in  Lanarkshire,  were  conferred 
upon  Sir  Walter  and  his  son  by  the  same  monarch. 

After  the  period  of  the  exchange  with  Sir  Thomas  Inglis, 
Branksome  became  the  principal  seat  of  the  Bucclcuch  family. 
The  castle  was  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  Sir  David  Scott, 
the  grandson  of  Sir  William,  its  first  possessor.  But,  in 
1070-1,  the  vengeance  of  Elisabeth,  provoked  by  the  inroads 
of  Buccleuch,  and  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of  Queen 
Mary,  destroyed  the  castle,  and  laid  waste  the  lands  of  Brank- 
some. In  the  same  year  the  castle  was  repaired  and  enlarged 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  its  brave  possessor ;  but  the  work  was 
not  completed  until  after  his  death,  in  1574,  when  the  widow 
finished  the  building.  This  appears  from  the  following  in- 
scriptions. Around  a  stone,  bearing  the  arms  of  Scott  of 
Buccleuch,  appears  the  following  legend:—'*  ^{r    CS9C. 

£tratt  af  3Branvf)ctm  Unfit  nt  of  ^{r  WixXliKm 
§^taXX  of  Hiritur^  fftngt  ht^jm  ^z  toorit  upon 
St24of  ^xrdbe  1571  |ear  qu!)a  Irrjpiirttt  at 

dO^'lT  pleijtfOUr  Jje  17  ^prtl  1574/'    On  a  similar 


>  Branxholm  is  the  proper  name  of  the  barony ;  but  Brunk- 
•ome  has  been  adopted,  as  suitable  to  the  pronunciation,  and 
More  proper  for  poetry. 

>  Tlicre  are  no  vestiges  of  any  building  at  Buccleuch,  except 
the  site  oi  a  chapel,  where,  according  to  a  tradition  current 


eopamnent  are  sculptured  the  anna  of  Douglas,  with  thto 
Inscription,  '*  Dajib  MAboarct  Douolas  his  srous  oom- 
n,KTJT  TBB  roRBSAiD  wouc  IN  OcTOBaB  1576.'*  Over  SUk 
arched  door  ia  inscribed  the  followii^  moral  verse  >- 

in  bsrOi.  iiT.  noc^t  nature,  l^ti,  hxnvi^t  fiat 

iBl  Tent  aQ. 
C^arefore.  iTor^e.  6o)r.  &t{p.  bed  i^e.  ro^.  ^9. 

tame.  iTal.  noc^t,  Ireluii;. 
Sbit  QCKalter  SbtatX  of  3Bran):tcIm  ^ni^fyV 

iKarfiaretfioufilail.  1571. 

Branksome  Castle  continued  to  be  the  prindpal  seat  of  th« 
Buccleuch  family,  while  security  was  any  object  in  their 
choice  of  a  mansion.  It  has  since  been  the  residence  of  the 
Commisaioners,  or  Chamberlains,  of  the  family.  From  the 
various  alterations  which  the  building  has  undergone,  it  is  not 
only  greatly  restricted  in  its  dimensions,  but  retains  little  of 
the  castellated  form,  if  we  except  one  square  tower  of  maasy 
thickness,  the  only  part  of  the  original  building  which  now 
remains.  The  whole  forms  a  handsome  modem  residence^ 
lately  inhabited  by  my  deceased  friend,  Adam  Ogilvy.  Kaq. 
of  Hartwoodmyres,  Commissioner  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch. 

The  extent  of  the  ancient  edifice  can  still  be  traced  by  some 
vestiges  of  its  foundation,  and  its  strength  is  obvious  from  th« 
situation,  on  a  deep  bank  surrounded  by  the  Teviot,  and 
flanked  by  a  deep  ravine,  formed  by  a  predpitons  broolc  It 
was  anciently  surrounded  by  wood,  as  appears  from  the  sur- 
vey of  Roxbuig:hKhire,  made  for  Pout's  Atlaa,  and  preserved 
in  the  Advocates*  Library.  This  wood  was  cut  about  fifty 
years  ago,  but  is  now  replaced  by  the  thriving  plantations, 
which  have  been  formed  by  the  noble  proprietor,  for  mile* 
around  the  ancient  mansion  of  his  forefiUherSb 


Note  B. 


Nint^nd-heenty  knigM*  qf/bmu 
Hung  thefr  tMeUi  in  BranksoiW'HaU,—P.  IOl 

Theancientbaronsof  Buccleuch,  both  from  feudal  splendour 
and  from  their  frontier  situation,  retained  in  their  household 
at  Branksome,  a  number  ofgentlemeu  of  their  own  name,  who 
held  lands  from  their  chief,  for  the  military  service  of  watching 
and  warding  his  castle.  Satchells  tells  us,  in  his  doggrcl  poetry, 

*'  No  baron  was  better  served  In  Britain ; 
The  barons  of  Buckleugh  they  kept  their  call. 
Four  and  twenty  gentlemen  in  their  hall, 
All  being  of  his  name  and  kin ; 

in  the  time  of  Scott  of  Satchells,  many  of  the  ancient  barons 
of  Buccleuch  lie  buried.  There  is  also  said  to  have  been  a 
mill  near  thi^  solitary  spot ;  an  extraordinary  circumstance, 
OS  little  or  no  com  grows  within  several  miles  of  Buccleuch. 
Satchells  says  it  was  used  to  grind  com  for  the  hounds  of  the 
chieftain. 
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rant  to  wait  upon  thmn 
aopperaad  dinncfr,  moat  renowned, 
balla  muff  and  tbe  trampata  aowoed ; 
than  that,  I  do  confeai, 
Thtef  kapt  fear  and  twenty  penafonen. 
Tbmk  not  I  Ua,  nor  do  me  blame. 
For  tha  panrionan  I  can  all  name : 
t*B  men  allTe,  elder  than  I, 
if  I  apeak  trath,  or  lie. 
a  room '  did  gain, 
dona  and  to  be  dona ; 
ma  let  tlia  render  nnderataad, 
Ike  name  both  of  the  men  and  land. 
Which  thay  pomiMtd,  it  to  of  tmth, 
Bath  tnm  the  Lairda  and  Loida  of  BQcUaugh.** 

Aeoordlaii^y,  diamonnting  from  hfa  Pcgasna,  SatchellaglTea 
tti^  ai  piuia,  the  namee  of  twentj-fbnr  gentlemen,  younger 
hvethen  of  ancient  familiea„  who  were  pendonere  to  the  hooae 
•f  AKdench,  and  deacribei  the  lands  which  each  pnmtmd 
fcr  Ui  Border  aerrice.  In  time  of  war  with  England,  the 
(arrina  vaa  donbtleaa  anipnentcd.  Satchella  adda,  "  Tbcae 
tweaty-tlnve  peneioncxa,  all  of  hb  own  name  of  Scott,  and 
Walter  Gbidatanca  of  Whitelaw,  a  near  consin  of  my  lord'i, 
vera  ready  on  all  oocasiona,  when  hie  bonovr 
to  adTertiae  them.  It  is  known  to  many  of  the 
better  than  it  ia  to  me,  that  the  rent  of  these  land% 
the  Lairda  and  Lords  of  Bnodeoch  did  Ikeely  bestow 
'  firienda*  will  amount  to  abore  twelTe  or  fourteen 
rks  n-jear.**— Bibfary  q^thi  fioaw  q^Seott,  p.  45. 
In  thoae  times. 


I,  portion  of  land. 


NonC. 

"'—  with  J^dwoedroxt  at  mddUbaw,—T.  la 

Of  a  trath.'*  aaya  FroissaTt,  "the  Scottiria  cannot  boaat 
skiU  with  the  bow,  but  rather  bear  axes,  with  which,  in 
e#  need,  they  giro  heary  strokes.**  The  Jedwood-axe 
k  sett  of  partiaan,  used  by  horsemen,  aa  appears  from  the 
ef  Jedbug^  which  bear  a  earalier  mounted,  and  armed 
this  weapon.    It  is  alao  called  a  Jedwood  or  Jeddart 


NotbD. 


LeMt  Sercep, 


agabut  SouOumJbree  and  f/uile, 
or  Hifward,  or  Perc/t  patetrM, 
BfwdttctH^t  lonltp  towtn^ 
^mAmmfh,  or  Naworiht  or  n^erry  CeirtMe*—T.  la 


Castle  was  continvally  expoeed  to  the  attacks 
if  Ike  EnsUsh,  both  from  its  ritnation  and  the  restless  mill- 
ittT  diipasiti<m  of  its  inhaUtanta,  who  were  seldom  on  good 
tenas  vith  their  naighbonzs.  The  fbllowing  letter  from  the 
Esrl  of  Northnnberlaad  to  Henry  VIII.  in  1593;  gives  aa  ao- 
enat  of  a  succiasftil  Inroad  of  the  RngHsh,  in  which  the 
esaacry  waa  plnndcred  np  to  the  gatea  of  tha  caatla,  although 
the  laiadms  .^ad  in  their  principal  object,  which  was  to 
laO,  or  Bsaka  prisonar,  the  Laird  of  Bucclench.  It  occurs  in 
the  Cotton  Ma  CUiff.  h.  t9L  t  228. 

yt  your  moat  giadoua  highness  to  be  aduertised, 
eomptrollar,  with  Baynald  Oamaby,  desyred  licence 


of  me  to  Inrade  the  raalme  of  Sootlande,  for  the  annoysaunoa 
of  your  highnes  enemys,  where  they  thought  beat  exploit  by 
theyme  might  be  done,  and  to  haue  to  concur  withe  tbeyma 
the  inhabitants  of  Northnmberland,  snebe  as  waste  wards  mo 
according  to  theyre  assembly,  and  as  by  theyre  dlscrttioiia 
Tpone  the  same  they  shulde  tfainke  most  oonveuient ;  and  too 
they  dyde  meet  rppone  Monday,  before  night,  being  the  iH 
day  of  this  instant  monethe,  at  Wawhope,  upon  Northe  Tyna 
water,  above  Tyndaill,  where  they  were  to  the  number  of  xr 
c  men,  and  soo  inradct  Scotland  at  the  hour  of  rili  of  the  dok 
at  nyght,  at  a  place  called  Whole  Causay ;  and  before  xi  of 
the  dok  dyd  send  forth  a  forrey  of  Tyndaill  and  Ryddisdail, 
and  laide  all  the  lesydewe  in  a  bushment,  and  actyTcly  did 
set  Tpon  a  towne  called  Branxholme,  where  the  Lord  of  Bar 
dough  dwellythe,  and  pnrpeeed  theymesdres  with  a  trayno 
for  hym  lyke  to  his  accustomed  manner,  in  rysynge  to  all 
frayes ;  albeit,  that  knyght  he  was  not  at  home,  and  lo  they 
brynt  the  laid  Branxholm,  and  other  townes,  as  to  my  Which- 
estre,  Whichestre-helme,  and  Whelley,  and  haid  ordered 
theymwlf,  wo  that  sundry  of  the  said  Lord  Bndongh's  ser- 
rants,  who  dyd  issue  fourthe  of  his  gates,  was  takyn  prison- 
ers.  They  dyd  not  lere  one  house,  one  stak  of  come,  nor  one 
shye^  without  the  gate  of  the  said  Lord  Buclongh  Tubrynt 
and  thus  icrymaged  and  frayed,  supposing  the  Lord  of  Bu- 
clongh to  be  within  iii  or  iiii  myles  to  hare  trayned  him  to  tha 
bushment ;  and  soo  in  the  breyking  of  the  day  dyd  the  forrey 
and  the  bushment  mete,  and  rscnled  homeward,  making 
theyre  way  westward  from  theyre  inrasion  to  be  orer  Lydders- 
daiU,  as  intending  yf  the  f^ay  frome  theyre  furst  entry  by  tha 
Sootta  waiches,  or  otherwyse  by  wamying,  shuld  haue  bene 
gyven  to  Oedworth  and  the  oountrey  of  Scotland  theyreap 
bouts  of  theyre  invasion  ;  whiche  Oedworth  is  from  tha 
Wholes  Causay  vi  mUes»  that  thereby  the  Scotts  khulde  hare 
oomen  ftuther  vnto  theyme,  and  more  out  of  ordre  -,  and  soo 
upon  sundry  good  oonsidcrations,  before  they  entered  Lyd- 
dersdaiJl,  as  well  aooompting  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  to  be 
towards  your  highness,  and  to  enforce  theyme  the  more  there- 
by, as  alsoo  to  put  aa  occasion  of  suspect  to  the  Kinge  of 
Scotts,  and  his  counsaill,  to  be  taken  anenst  theyme,  amonges 
theymeseWes,  made  prodamadons,  commanding,  vpon  |iayne 
of  dethe,  assurance  to  be  for  the  said  inhabitants  of  Lyddexs* 
daill,  without  any  prejudice  or  hurt  to  be  done  by  any  Inglys- 
man  vnto  theyme,  and  soo  in  good  ordre  abowte  the  howre  of 
ten  of  the  clok  before  none,  vppon  Tewisday,  dyd  pass  through 
the  said  Lyddersdail,  when  dyd  come  diverse  of  the  laid  in- 
habitants there  to  my  lervauntes,  under  the  said  assurance, 
offerring  theymselfs  with  any  service  they  couthe  make ;  and 
thus,  thanks  be  to  Oodde,  your  highnes'  subjects,  abowte  the 
howre  of  xii  of  the  dok  at  none  the  same  daye,  came  into 
thia  your  highnes  realms,  bringing  wt  theyme  above  xl  Scotta- 
men  prisoners,  one  of  theyme  named  Scot,  of  the  surname  and 
kyn  of  the  sdd  Lord  of  Budough,  and  of  his  howwhold ;  they 
brought  also  coc  nowte,  and  above  Ix  horM  and  mares,  keping 
in  savetis  fh>me  lease  or  hurte  all  your  sdd  highnes  subjects. 
There  was  alsoo  a  towne,  called  Nowbyggins,  by  diverM  fot- 
mon  of  Tyndaill  and  Ryddesdaill,  takyn  vp  of  the  night,  and 
■poyled,  when  was  slayne  ii  Scottsmen  of  the  said  towne,  and 
many  Scotts  there  hurte ;  your  highnes  subJecU  was  xiU  myles 
within  the  gronnde  of  Scotlande,  and  is  firom  my  house  at 
Werkworthe,  above  Ix  miles  of  the  most  evil  passage,  whore 
great  snawes  doth  lye ;  heretofore  the  same  townes  now  brynt 
baith  not  at  any  tyme  in  the  mynd  of  man  in  any  warrs  been 
enterprised  unto  nowe ;  your  subjects  were  thereto  more  en- 
coursged  for  the  better  advancement  of  your  highnes  service, 
the  said  Lord  of  Bnck>ugh  beyng  always  a  mortall  enemy  to 
thii  your  Graces  rsalme,  and  he  dyd  say,  within  xiii  days  be> 
fore,  he  woulde  see  who  durst  lye  near  hym  ;  wt  many  other 
cruell  words,  the  knowledge  whereof  was  certainly  haid  to  my 
sdd  servannts,  before  theyre  enterprice  mdd  vpon  him ;  most 
humbly  beseeching  your  majesty,  that  yours  highnes  thanks 
may  concur  vnto  theyme,  whoae  names  be  here  inclosed,  and 
to  have  in  your  most  gradous  memory,  the  paynfuU  and  dill- 
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irat  Mirlceof  iBj  pore  Mrraiiiite  Wbarton,  md  thai»  m  I  am 
nMwt  boundm,  shall  dispoie  wt  them  that  be  under  me  f  . . . 
. . .  annoytaunce  of  yonr  highnea  enemya."  In  resentment  ot 
thisforaj,  finccleoch,  with  other  Border  chiefs,  assembled  an 
army  of  30r>0  riders,  with  which  they  penetrated  into  Nor- 
thumberland, and  laid  waste  the  country  as  far  as  the  banks 
of  Bmmish.  They  baffled,  or  defeated,  the  Kng^h  forces 
opposed  to  them,  and  returned  loaded  with  prey.— Pinkkb- 
ton'b  Hitlorp,  ToL  iL  p.  31& 


Note  E. 


Dards  long  s/uUl  teJl^ 

How  Lord  fyatter  fJL  -  P.  la 

8tr  Walter  Scott  of  Buoclench  succeeded  to  his  grandiatber. 
Sir  Darid,  in  149S.  He  was  a  brare  and  powerfU  baron,  and 
Warden  of  the  West  Marches  of  Scotland.  His  death  was 
the  consequence  of  a  feud  betwixt  the  Sootts  and  Kerrs,  the 
history  of  which  is  neceaaary,  to  explain  repeated  allusions  in 
the  romance. 

In  the  year  15*26,  in  the  words  of  Pitscottic,  "  the  Earl  of 
Angus,  and  the  rest  of  the  Douglasses,  ruled  all  which  they 
liked,  and  no  man  durst  say  the  contrary;  wherefore  the 
King  (James  V.  then  a  minor)  was  hearlly  displeased,  and 
would  fain  hare  been  out  of  their  hands,  if  he  might  by  any 
way :  And,  to  that  effect,  wrote  a  quiet  and  secret  letter  with 
Us  own  hand,  and  sent  it  to  the  Laird  of  Buocleuch,  beseech- 
ing him  that  he  would  come  with  his  Idn  and  friends,  and  all 
the  force  that  ho  might  be,  and  meet  him  at  M elroes,  at  liis 
home  passing,  and  there  to  take  him  out  of  the  Douglasses 
hands,  and  to  put  him  to  liberty,  to  use  himself  among  the 
lave  (rer()  of  his  lords,  as  he  thinks  expedient. 

"  This  letter  was  quietly  directed,  and  sent  by  one  of  the 
King's  own  secret  servants,  which  was  receired  Tery  thank- 
fully by  the  Laird  of  Buccleuch,  who  was  Tery  glad  thereof, 
to  be  put  to  such  charges  aad  familiarity  with  his  prince,  and 
did  great  diligence  to  perform  the  King's  writing,  and  to  bring 
the  matter  to  pass  as  the  King  desired :  And,  to  that  effect, 
convened  all  his  kin  and  ftiends,  and  all  that  would  do  for 
him,  to  ride  with  him  to  Melross,  when  he  knew  of  the  King's 
homecoming.  And  so  he  brought  with  him  six  hundred  spears, 
of  Liddesdale,  and  Annandale,  and  countrymen,  and  clans 
thereabout,  and  held  themseWes  quiet  while  that  the  King 
returned  out  of  Jedburgh,  and  came  to  Melross,  to  remain 
there  all  that  night 

"  But  when  the  Lord  Hume,  Cessfoord,  and  Femyherat, 
(the  chiefs  of  the  clan  of  Kerr,)  took  their  leave  of  the  King, 
and  returned  home,  then  appeared  the  Lord  of  Buccleuch  in 
sight,  and  his  company  with  him,  in  an  arrayed  battle,  in- 
tending to  hare  fulfilled  the  King's  petition,  and  therefore 
came  stoutly  forward  on  the  back  side  of  Haliden  hill.  By 
that  the  Earl  of  Angus,  with  George  Douglas,  his  brother,  and 
sundry  other  of  his  friends,  seeing  this  army  coming,  they 
marrelled  what  the  matter  meant ;  while  at  the  last  they 
knew  the  Laird  of  Buccleuch,  with  a  certain  company  of  the 
thieves  of  Annandale.  With  him  they  were  less  affeored,  and 
made  them  manfully  to  the  field  contrary  them,  and  said  to 
the  King  in  this  manner,  '  Sir,  yon  is  Bucdench,  and  thieves 
of  Annandale  with  him,  to  unbeset  your  Grace  from  the  gate,* 
{i.e.  interrupt  your  passage.)  *  I  vow  to  God  they  shall  either 
fight  or  flee ;  and  ye  shall  tarry  here  on  this  know,  and  my 
brother  George  with  you,  with  any  other  company  you  please ; 
and  I  shall  pass,  and  put  yon  thieves  off  the  ground,  and  rid 

1  Damwick,  near  Melrose.  The  place  of  conflict  is  still 
called  Skinner's  Field,  from  a  corruption  of  SkirmUh  FMtl. 
[See  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Rurder,  vols.  i.  and  ii.,  fu: 


the  gate  unto  your  Graces  or  olae  die  for  it.*  The  King  larrird 
still,  as  was  devised ;  and  George  Don^laB  with  him,  and 
sundry  other  lords,  soch  as  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  and  tha  Lord 
Erskine,  and  some  of  tha  King's  own  servanta ;  bat  all  th« 
lave  (reff)  post  with  the  Earl  of  Angus  to  the  field  against  the 
lAird  of  Buccleuch,  who  Joyned  and  countered  cruelly  both 
the  said  parties  in  the  field  of  Damelinver,!  either  againat 
other,  with  uncertain  victory.  But  at  the  last,  the  Lord 
Hume,  hearing  wwd  of  that  matter  how  it  stood,  returned 
again  to  the  King  in  all  possible  haste,  with  him  the  Lairdaof 
Cessfoord  and  FemyhirBt,  to  tha  nwnbar  of  fouraoore  spean, 
and  set  freshly  on  the  lap  and  wing  of  tha  Laird  of  Boocleach'a 
field,  and  shortly  bars  them  backward  to  the  growMl ;  which 
caused  the  Laird  of  Bucdench,  and  the  rest  of  his  iHends,  to 
go  back  and  fiee,  whom  they  followed  and  chased ;  and  espfr- 
dally  the  Lairds  of  Cessfoord  and  Feniyhirst  followed  fnri> 
oualie,  till  at  the  foot  of  a  path  the  Laird  of  Cessfoord 
slain  by  the  strSke  of  a  spear  by  an  Elliot,  who  was  th^i 
vant  to  the  Laird  of  Bucdench.  But  when  the  Laird  of ' 
foord  was  slain,  the  chase  ceased.  The  Earl  of  Angus  re- 
turned again  with  great  merriness  and  victory,  and  thanked 
God  that  he  saved  him  from  that  chance,  and  passed  with  the 
King  to  Melross,  where  they  remained  all  that  night.  On  the 
mom  they  past  to  Edinburgh  with  the  King,  who  was  verj 
sad  and  dolorous  of  the  slaughter  of  the  Laird  of  Cessfoord, 
and  many  other  gentlemen  and  yeomen  slain  by  the  Laird  of 
Buccleuch,  containing  the  number  of  fourscore  and  fifteen, 
which  died  in  defence  of  the  King,  and  at  the  command  of 
hft  writing.** 

I  am  not  the  first  who  has  attempted  to  celebrate  in  verse 
the  renown  of  this  ancient  baron,  and  his  hazardous  attempt 
to  pnxmre  his  sovereign's  freedom.  In  a  Scottish  Latin  poet 
we  find  the  following  verses  :— 

VALTBRrUS  SCOTUB  BALCX.DCHira» 

Egrcglo  suscepto  facinore,  libertate  Regis,  acaliis  rebus  gcstia 
dwus,  sub  Jacobo  V.  A".  Christi,  1596. 

*'  Intentata  aliis,  nnllique  audita  priorum 

Audet,  nee  pavidum  morsve,  metnsve  qnatit, 
Libertatem  aliis  solitt  transcribere  Keffia : 

Subreptam  banc  Regi  restituisse  paras ; 
Si  vincis.  quanta  6  succcdunt  pnemia  dextrvl 

Sin  victus,  faltas  spes  Jace,  pone  anlmam. 
HoBlica  vis  nocuit :  stant  alts  robora  mentis 

Atque  decua    Vincet,  Rege  probante,  fides 
Insita  queia  animis  virtus,  quosque  acrior  ardor 

Obsidet,  obscuris  nox  premat  an  tenebtisf" 

Heroes  ex  omni  Historia  Scotica  loctissimi,  Auctore  Johan. 
Jonstonio  Abredonense  Scoto,  16U3. 

In  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Melrose,  there  ensued  « 
deadly  feud  betwixt  the  names  of  Scott  and  Kerr,  which,  in 
spite  of  all  means  used  to  bring  about  an  agreement,  raged 
for  many  years  upon  the  Borders.  Buccleuch  was  imprisoned, 
and  his  estates  forfeited,  in  the  year  1535,  for  levying  war 
against  the  Kerrs,  and  restored  by  act  of  Parliament,  dated 
15th  March,  1542,  during  the  regency  of  Mary  of  Lorraine. 
But  the  most  signal  act  of  violence  to  which  this  quarrel  gave 
rise,  was  the  murder  of  Sir  Walter  himself,  who  was  slain  by 
the  Kerrs  in  the  streeU  of  Edinburgh  in  1A5S.  This  is  tlte 
event  alluded  to  in  stanza  viL  ;  and  the  ]ioem  ia  supposed  to 
open  shortly  after  it  had  taken  place. 

The  feud  between  these  two  families  was  not  reconciled  in 
1606,  when  both  chieftains  paraded  the  streets  of  Edinburgh 
with  their  followers,  and  it  was  expected  their  fint  meeting 
would  decide  their  quarreL    But,  on  July  14th  of  the  same 


farther  particulars  concerning  these  places,  of  all  which  the 
author  of  the  Lay  was  ultimately  proprietor.— £j>.3 
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r.  eUfO,  to  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bmob,  tolbnaa  Irin,  "  Uwt 
ttow  w  great  troabto  vpoa  the  Borden,  which  vovld  oon- 
ttoec  till  order  aboiild  be  taken  hy  the  Qaeen  of  England  and 
At  K^^  I17  rcaaon  of  the  two  yonng  Soota  d&ieftaiatp  Cee- 
Baeta^i,  and  of  the  preeent  necceaity  and  acarcity  of 
the  Seota  Borderer*  and  ridera.  That  there  had 
a  priTata  quarrel  betwixt  thoae  two  lairda  on  the  Bor- 
wbiA  waa  like  to  hare  tamed  to  blood ;  bat  the  fear  of 
Ito  gaacial  troable  had  reconciled  them,  and  the  injariea 
they  thoaght  to  haxe  committed  againat  each  other 
WW  tianaferrad  npon  England :  not  anlike  that  emula- 
ia  France  between  the  Banm  de  Biron  and  Mona.  Je- 
ihe^  betog  both  ambatioaa  of  honoar,  undertook  more 
I  enterpftoea  i^ainat  the  enemy  than  the?  would  hare 
I  if  Ihcy  bad  been  at  concord  together.**— Biaca'a  Ifeaw^* 
t,  niL  iL  p.  67. 


KoixF. 


Wlkite  Ctufi/rd  mena  the  rule  qfCarr^ 

fHkOe  KUrick  boasti  au  line  0/ Seott, 
7W  atat^kier^d  cki^,  the  wurtaljar 
t^tiuJbmUU  tear, 

be/argot, '^T.  la 


Aamag  ether  ezpcdienta  reaorted  to  for  atanching  the  fend 
totwist  the  Sootta  and  the  Kerra,  there  waa  a  bond  executed 
■  UBi  tolamii  the  heada  of  eadi  clan,  binding  themael^a 
ta  perform  reeaprocally  the  four  principal  pilgrimagea  of  Soot- 
had,  §or  the  benefit  of  the  aoola  of  thoae  of  the  oppooite  name 
wto  had  CaUcB  m  the  qaaireL  Thia  indenture  ia  printed  in 
tto  Mmatnis9«^  the  SeoUieh  Border,  rol.  L  But  either  it  nerer 
or  dee  the  fend  waa  renewed  shortly  aiterwarda. 
rera  not  uncommon  in  feudal  timea ;  and,  aa 
It  be  expected,  they  were  often,  aa  in  the  preaent  caae, 
9i  the  eOect  deaired.  When  Sir  Walter  Mauny,  the  re- 
toUower  of  Edward  III.,  had  taken  the  town  of  Ryol 
r,  be  remembered  to  hare  heard  that  hia  father  lay 
honed,  and  oflered  a  hnndred  crowna  to  any  who  could 
hia  gfave.  A  Tery  old  man  appeared  before  Sir 
Wahcr,  and  inibrmcd  him  of  the  manner  of  hia  father'a  death, 
and  the  place  of  hia  aepuitnre.  It  aeema  the  Lord  of  Manny 
had,  at  a  great  toomamcnt,  unhorsed,  and  wounded  to  the 
a  GaaooB  knight,  of  the  hooae  of  Mirepoix,  whoae  kina- 
waa  Btehop  of  Camhraj.  For  thia  deed  he  waa  held  at 
by  tba  rclaxiona  of  the  knight,  until  he  agreed  to  under- 
to  the  ahrino  of  St.  Jamca  of  Compoatella, 
the  benefit  of  the  aoul  of  the  deceaaed.  But  aa  he  returned 
the  town  of  Ryol,  after  accomplishment  of  hia  tow, 
he  waa  beaet  and  treacherously  alain,  by  the  kindred  of  the 
ka«ht  whom  he  had  killed.  Sir  Walter,  guided  by  the  old 
■aa,  riaited  the  lowly  tomb  of  hia  father ;  and,  baring  read 
the  iaeetiptiony  which  waa  in  Latin,  he  cauaed  the  bod)  \»  he 
and  transported  to  hia  native  city  of  Valenciennes, 
rere,  in  the  days  of  Froiaaart,  duly  said  for  the 
asal  of  the  anfimtUBate  pilgriou— CftroKJMie  qf  Vmoibbakt, 
vqLL  p.  123. 


NotbG. 


•a  the 


/FIA  Oarr  in  arms  had  stood.-  P.  II. 

findlr  of  Ker,  Kerr,  or  Carr,i  waa  refj  powerful 
Bonier.    Fynea  Monlaen  remarks,  In  his  Trarela, 


is  tptti  diilerently  by  the  rarlouB  fiunilies  who 
ia  aelacted,  not  aa  the  motA,  correct,  but  as  the 

rvadiiig. 

/ 


that  their  influence  extended  from  the  Tlllaga  of  Praston> 
Orange,  to  Lothian,  to  the  limita  of  England.  Ceaalbrd 
Caatle,  the  ancient  baronial  rcaidenoe  of  the  family,  is  sitn- 
ated  near  the  Tillage  of  Morebattle,  withto  two  or  three 
milea  of  the  Cherlot  Hilla.  It  haa  been  a  place  of  great 
strength  and  conaeqaence,  but  ia  now  ruinous.  Tradition 
affiima  that  it  waa  founded  by  Halbcrt,  or  Habby  Kerr,  a  gW 
gantic  warrior,  concerning  whom  many  stories  are  current  to 
Roxbnighahire.  The  Duke  of  Roxhurghe  represents  Ker  ol 
Cesaford.  A  distmct  and  powerful  branch  of  the  same  name 
own  the  Marquis  of  Lothian  as  their  chief.  Hence  the  dis- 
tinction betwixt  Kerra  of  Cesaford  and  Fairnihiiat. 


Note  H. 


Lord  Crausloun.—  T.  11. 

The  CranBtoun^  Lord  Cranstoun,  are  an  ancient  Border 
family,  whose  chief  seat  was  at  CraUing,  in  Teriotdale.  They 
were  at  thia  time  at  feud  with  the  clan  of  Scott ;  for  it  ap> 
pears  that  the  Lady  of  Buccleuch,  in  Ifi57,  beaet  the  Laird  of 
Cranstoun,  seeking  his  life.  NeTerthelcss,  the  same  Cran- 
stoun, or  perhaps  hii  son,  waa  married  to  a  daughter  of  the 
same  lady. 


Note  I. 


QfBfthune's  line  </  Picardie.—P.  IL 

The  Bcthunea  were  of  French  origin,  and  derired  their  name 
from  a  small  town  in  Artoia.  There  were  seTeral  distin- 
guished tomiliea  of  the  Bcthunea  in  the  neighbouring  proTince 
of  Picardy ;  they  numbered  among  their  descendants  the  cele. 
brated  Due  de  Sally ;  and  the  name  waa  accounted  among 
the  most  noble  to  France,  while  aught  noble  rcmatoed  in  that 
country.*  The  tomily  of  Bethune,  or  Beatoun,  to  Fife,  pro- 
duced three  learned  and  dignified  pretotea;  namely,  Cardinal 
Beaton,  and  two  luoccssiTe  Archbishops  of  Glasgow,  all  of 
whom  flouriahed  al)out  the  date  of  the  romance.  Of  thia 
fiunily  waa  deacended  Dame  Janet  Beaton,  Lady  Buccleuch, 
widow  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Branksome.  She  was  a  woman 
of  maacultoe  spirit,  aa  appeared  from  her  riding  at  the  head 
of  her  son's  dan,  after  her  husband's  murder.  She  also  pua- 
sessed  the  hereditary  abilities  of  her  family  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  superstition  of  the  Tulgar  imputed  them  to  superna- 
tural knowledge.  With  this  was  mingled,  by  foction,  the  foul 
accusation  of  her  haring  influenced  Queen  Mary  to  the  mur- 
der of  her  husband.  One  of  the  placarda,  prcsenred  in 
Buchanan's  Detection,  accuaea  of  Damley's  murder  "  the 
Erie  of  Bothwell,  Mr.  Jamea  Balfour,  the  persoun  of  Pliske, 
Mr.  David  Chalmers,  black  Mr.  John  Spens,  who  was  prin- 
cipal deriser  of  the  murder ;  and  the  Quene,  assenting  thairto, 
throw  the  persuasion  of  the  Erie  Bothwell,  and  Oie  irttch- 
erqfl  qf  Ladp  BuekUiuh." 


Note  K. 


He  leam'd  (he  art  that  none  may  name. 
In  Padua,  JUr  beyond  the  tea.— P.  11. 

Padua  was  long  suppoaed,  by  the  Scottish  peaaanta,  to  be 


s  This  expreaaion  and  aentiment  were  dictated  by  the  aitua- 
tion  of  France^  to  the  year  1803,  when  the  poem  was  originally 
written.    IK)!. 
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the  principal  leliool  of  DecromancT.  Th*  Earl  of  Gowrle, 
•lain  at  Paith,  In  1600,  pretended,  daring  his  studies  in  Italy, 
to  hare  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  cahala,  hj  which,  he 
said,  he  could  charm  snakes,  and  work  other  miracles ;  and. 
In  particular,  could  produce  children  without  the  intercourse 
of  the  sexes.— See  the  examination  of  Wcmyss  of  Bog^e  before 
the  PilTy  Council,  oonoeming  Oowrie's  Conspiracy. 


NoteL. 


Btiform  no  darkenhtg  shadow  tractd 
Upon  the  sunny  tcalU—'P.  II. 

The  shadow  of  a  necromancer  is  independent  of  the  sun. 
Olycas  Informs  us  that  Simon  Magus  caused  his  shadow  to 
go  before  him,  making  people  bcliere  it  was  an  attendant 
spirit— HarwooD'a  BUrarchie,  p.  475.  The  vulgar  conceive, 
that  when  a  class  of  students  have  made  a  certain  progress  in 
their  mystic  studies,  they  are  obliged  to  run  througli  a  subter- 
raneous hall,  where  the  devil  literally  catches  the  hindmost 
in  the  race,  unless  ho  crosses  the  hall  so  speedily  that  the 
arch-enemy  can  only  apprehend  his  shadow.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  person  of  the  sage  never  after  throws  any  shade ; 
and  those,  who  have  thus  lost  (heir  shadow,  always  prove  the 
best  magicians. 


NotbM. 


TJU  vinciess  forms  qfair.—^.  11. 

Tha  Scottish  vuigar,  without  having  any  very  defined  no- 
tion of  their  attributes,  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  inters 
mediate  class  of  spirits,  residing  in  the  air,  or  in  the  waters ; 
to  whose  agency  they  ascribe  floods,  storms,  and  all  such 
phenomena  as  their  own  philosophy  cannot  readily  explain. 
They  are  supposed  to  interfere  in  the  afiaira  of  mortals,  some- 
times with  a  malevolent  purpose,  and  sometimes  with  milder 
views.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that  a  gallant  baron,  having 
returned  from  the  Holy  Land  to  his  castle  of  Dmmmeldar, 
found  his  fair  lady  nursing  a  healthy  child,  whose  birth  did 
not  by  any  means  correspond  to  the  date  of  his  departure^ 
Such  an  occurrence,  to  the  credit  of  the  dames  of  the  Cru- 
saders be  it  spoken,  was  so  rare,  that  it  required  a  miraculous 
solution.  The  lady,  therefore,  was  believed,  when  she  averred 
confidently,  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Tweed  had  issued  from  the 
river  while  she  was  walking  upon  its  bank,  and  compelled 
her  to  submit  to  his  embraces ;  and  the  name  of  Tweedie 
was  bestowed  upon  the  child,  who  afterwards  became  Baron 
of  Drummclziar,  and  chief  of  a  powerful  clan.  To  those 
spirits  were  also  ascribed,  in  Scotland,  the 

— "  Airy  tongues,  that  syllable  men's  names. 
On  sands,  and  shores,  and  desert  wildernesses.** 

When  the  workmen  were  engaged  in  erecting  the  ancient 
diurch  of  Old  Deer,  in  Aberdeenshire,  upon  a  small  hill 
called  Bissau,  tliey  were  surprised  to  find  that  the  work  was 
impeded  by  supernatural  obstacles.  At  length,  the  Spirit  of 
the  River  was  heard  to  say, 

"  It  is  not  here,  it  is  not  here, 

That  ye  shall  build  the  church  of  Deer ; 

But  on  Taptillcry, 

Where  many  a  corpse  shall  lie.** 

The  site  of  the  edifice  was  accordingly  transferred  to  Tap- 
tlllery,  an  eminence  at  some  distance  from  the  place  where 
the  building  had  been  oommenced.—MACFARx.ANB'B  MSS. 


I  menttoo  these  popular  fid>1ea,  because  the  introduction  of 
the  River  and  Mountain  Spirits  may  not,  at  first  sight,  seem 
to  accord  with  the  general  tone  of  the  romance,  and  the  sn- 
perstitiotts  of  the  country  where  the  scene  is  laid. 


Note  N. 


A  finded  mots-irooper,  fc.— P.  IS, 

This  was  the  usual  appellation  of  the  maranden  upon  ihm 
Borders ;  a  profession  diligently  pursued  by  the  InhabiUmts 
on  both  sides,  and  by  none  more  actively  and  successfUly 
than  by  Bnccleuch's  dan.  Long  after  the  union  of  the  crowns 
the  moss-troopers,  although  sunk  in  reputation,  and  no  longer 
enjoying  the  pletext  of  national  hostility,  continued  to  pur- 
sue their  calling. 

Fuller  includes,  among  the  wonders  of  Cumberland,  "  The 
moss-troopers :  so  strange  in  the  condition  of  their  living.  If 
considered  in  their  Originalt  Increase,  Befj^t,  Decap,  and 
Ruine. 

"  1.  OriffinaL  I  concdve  them  the  same  called  Borderers 
In  Mr.  Camden ;  and  characterised  by  him  to  be  a  wOd  and 
worMw  people.  They  are  called  moss-troopers^  because  dwell- 
ing in  the  mosses,  and  riding  In  troops  together.  They  dwell 
In  the  bounds,  or  meeting,  of  the  two  kingdoms,  but  obey  the 
]t^  of  neither.  They  come  to  church  as  seldom  as  the  S9th 
of  February  comes  into  the  kalendar. 

"  2.  tnerease.  When  England  and  Scotland  were  united 
in  Great  Britain,  they  that  fonnerly  lived  by  hostile  incur* 
sions,  betook  themselves  to  the  robbing  of  their  nefghbouiUb 
Their  sons  are  free  of  the  trade  by  their  fkthers*  copy.  Thej 
are  like  to  Job,  not  in  piety  and  patience,  but  In  sudden 
plenty  and  poverty ;  sometimes  having  flocks  and  herds  in  the 
morning,  none  at  night,  and  perchance  many  again  next  daj. 
They  may  give  for  their  motto,  vivUur  ex  raplo,  stealing  from 
their  honest  neighbours  what  they  sometimes  require.  Thej 
are  a  nest  of  hornets ;  strike  one,  and  stir  all  of  them  aboot 
your  ears.  Indeed,  if  they  promise  safely  to  conduct  a  tra^rel- 
ler.  they  will  perform  it  with  the  fidelity  of  a  Turkish  Jani- 
lary ;  otherwise,  woe  be  to  him  that  falleth  into  their  quarters  T 

"  .1.  Height  Amounting,  forty  years  since,  to  some  thou- 
sands. These  compelled  the  rielnage  to  purchase  th«r  secn- 
^^7*  ^7  paying  a  constant  rent  to  them.  When  in  their 
greatest  height,  they  had  two  great  enemies,— <A«  Loses  qf  the 
Land,  and  the  Lord  fVilHam  Howard  qf  Naworth.  He  aent 
many  of  them  to  Carlisle,  to  that  place  where  the  officer  dolh 
aboaps  his  work  bp  dajfiight  Yet  these  mois-troopers,  if  pos- 
sibly they  could  procure  the  pardon  for  a  condemned  person 
of  their  company,  would  advance  great  sums  out  of  their 
common  stock,  who,  in  such  a  case,  cast  in  their  Ms  amongst 
themselves,  and  all  have  one  purse. 

**  4.  Decap,  Caused  by  the  wisdom,  valour,  and  diligence 
of  the  Right  Honourable  Charles  Lord  Howard,  Earl  of  Cur- 
lisle,  who  routed  these  English  Tories  with  his  regiment,  Hia 
■everity  unto  them  will  not  only  be  excused,  but  commended, 
by  the  jndidons,  who  consider  how  our  great  lawyer  doth 
describe  such  persons,  who  are  solemnly  outlawed.  Brao* 
TON,  lib.  viiL  trac.  2.  cap.  11.—'  Kx  tune  gerunl  caput  lupi- 
num,  ita  quod  sine  Judiciali  inquisiUone  rite  pereant,  d.  secum 
svum  Judicium  portent  t  et  merito  sine  lege  perettnt,  qui  secut^ 
dum  legem  vieere  reeusdrunL'-^*  Thenceforward,  (after  that 
they  are  outlawed)  they  wear  a  wolfs  head,  so  that  they  law- 
fully may  be  destroyed,  without  any  Judidal  inquisition,  aa 
who  carry  their  own  condemnation  about  them,  and  de- 
servedly die  without  law,  because  they  refused  to  live  ac- 
cording to  law.' 

**  5.  Attune.  Such  was  the  success  of  this  worthy  lord's 
severity,  that  he  made  a  thorough  reformation  among  them ; 
and  the  ring-leaders  being  destroyed^  the  rest  are  reduced  to 
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ti*i 


and  ao,  T  tmt,  will  oontinnc**— Fullss's 
P.S16. 

itioa  of  MKMi  Ijwpeii  ocean  during  tlie 
fjth  entovj,  wlm  maajordinanoes  of  Par- 


NoikO. 

Otf  CTafaomV  pride; 
flke  Cy««ceii<  <tmt  Ike  Star.^V.  VL 

of  the  Kctn  of  Ccadbrd  were,  Fer(  on  a  cfaeTeroa, 
heads  etaaed  argenif  three  mnllete 
W  head,  etaaed  |»t)>iMib    The  Scotts  of 
bore.  Or,  on  a  bend  anie  \  a  itar  of  ibc  points  be- 
two  creaoentB  of  the  lint. 


Note  P. 


^  DdaraSm.—V.  VL 


at  Deloraine  are  Joined  to  thoee  of  BaocleuchAn 
Thej  were  immemorially  poiewed  by  the 
wader  the  strong  title  of  occapancj,  al- 
dMrter  was  obtained  from  the  crown  antil  IMA. 
lite  other  imsifaslnni,  the  lands  of  Dehnraine  were  oooa- 
rinsQygtanted  by  them  to  ressals,  or  kinsmen,  for  Border 
Salchells  mentions,  among  the  twenty-foor  gentlo- 
of  the  family,  "  William  Scott,  commonly 
•sOad  CMt-mt-AeSaek,  who  had  the  lands  of  Nether  Delo- 
br  his  serrice."  And  again,  *<  This  WUIiam  of  Delo- 
eammooly  called  Cut-at-Hu-Blaek,  was  a  brother  of  the 
of  Haininfc  which  boose  of  Raining  Is  de- 
tnm  the  aadent  honse  of  Hassendean.**  The  lands 
dT  Ddocaine  aev  give  an  earl's  title  to  the  deeoendaat  of 
ficny,  the  second  sorririag  son  of  the  Dnchea  of  Baodeuch 
sad  Meawoafh.  I  have  endcaTOored  to  gite  WilUam  of 
Ddfliaiae  the  attributes  whidi  characterised  the  Borderen 
«f  Ui  daj;  iat  which  I  can  only  plead  Froissart's  apology, 
Iha^  **  it  behoreth,  in  a  lynage,  aome  to  be  fitlyalie  and  out* 
to  maynteyne  and  aaitayne  the  peasable.**  Asa 
»  my  Jfar^maa,  1  begleate  to  tranacribe,  from  the 
the  tpcech  of  Amergot  Maroell,  a  captain  of 
the  Adfeatonma  Companion^  a  robber,  and  a  pillager  of  the 
eseatiy  of  Aaveigne,  who  had  beea  bribed  to  sell  hia  strong- 
MJM,  aad  to  aaaame  a  more  bononrable  military  life  under 
tte  fcanieia  of  the  Karl  of  Armagnac.  But  "  when  he  re- 
■tabered  alio  thi^  he  waa  aorrowftd ;  his  tresour  he  thought 
As  eolde  not  mynyashe ;  he  was  wonte  dayly  to  serche  for 
pyllagea,  wfaerbye  encresed  his  profyte;  and  then  he  I 
that  alle  was  dused  fro*  Lym.  Then  he  sayde  and 
that  to  pyll  and  to  robbe  (all  thynge  considered) 
««a  good  lyfe,  and  m  repented  hym  of  his  good  doing*  On 
B  tjae,  be  said  to  his  old  eompanyons,  '  Sir%  there  is  no 
glory  in  this  worlde  amonge  men  of  wane,  but  to 
ly&  as  we  hare  done  in  tyme  paat.  What  a  Joy  was 
it  tB  OS  when  we  rode  forth  at  adrenture,  and  somtymo 
fMsd  by  the  way  a  riche  prioar  or  mercfaannt,  or  a  route  of 
■aiittca  of  MoantpeUyer,  of  Narbonne,  of  Lymens,  of  Fon- 
pas,  of  Besyen^  of  Tholoos,  or  of  Carcasonne,  laden  with 
doth  of  Braasels,  or  peltre  ware  oomynge  fro  the  fayres^  or 
laden  with  wgjcaj  fro  Bragce,  fro  Damas,  or  fro  Alyaaundre ; 
we  met,  all  waa  oon,  or  ela  ranaonmed  at  our 
;  dayly  we  ^te  new  money,  and  the  TylU^aaa  of 
aad  of  LysM^yn  dayly  pioTyded  and  toaaght  toour 


eaatell  whete  iiiele,  good  wynes,  beffee,  and  fatte  motton% 
pnllayne,  and  wylde  fonle :  We  were  ever  Auayahed  as  tho 
we  had  been  klngp.  When  we  rode  forthe,  all  the  conntrsy 
trymbled  for  feare :  all  waa  onn  goyng  and  comyngo.  How 
tok  we  Garlaat,  I  and  the  Bouige  of  Gompaaye,  and  I  and 
Perot  of  Benoya  toolc  Caloaet ;  how  dyd  we  scale,  with  lytdl 
ayde,  the  atrong  eaatell  of  llarquell,  pertayntaig  to  the  Bri 
Dolphyn:  I  kept  It  nat  paat  lyre  daya,  bat  I  leceywed  for  it» 
OB  a  feyre  table,  fyre  thoasaade  frankea,  and  feigaTo  one 
thooaaade  for  the  love  of  the  Brl  Dolphin's  children.  By  my 
foyth,  this  was  a  foyre  aad  a  good  lyfol  wherefore  I  repute 
myselfe  sore  deceyred.  In  that  I  baTo  rendered  up  the  foitieaa 
of  Aloys;  for  it  wolde  hare  kept  fro  alle  the  worlde,  and  the 
daye  that  I  gave  It  up.  It  was  foamyshed  with  rytayllee,  to 
hare  been  kept  aeren  yere  without  any  re-rytayllinge.  Thia 
Btl  of  Anaynake  hath  deeeyred  me :  Olyre  Barbe,  and  Perot 
le  Bemoya,  ahewed  to  me  how  I  ahulde  repente  myselfe: 
eertayne  I  Jam  repente  myselfe  of  what  I  hare  done."*— 
PaoiMAaT,  Tol.  IL  pu  lOfi. 


NOTB  Q. 

JZod  b9ff0d  Ttn^i  belt  NoMMowfMff.— P.  If. 

The  Ungi  and  heroes  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  the  Border- 
riders,  were  sometimea  obliged  to  study  how  to  evade  the 
punuit  of  blood-hounds.  Barbour  informs  as,  that  Robert 
Bruce  waa  repeatedly  tracked  by  aleuth-dogs.  On  one  occa- 
sion, he  eacaped  by  wading  a  bow-shot  down  a  brook,  and 
aacending  into  a  tree  by  a  branch  which  orerhung  the  water; 
thus,  learing  no  trace  on  land  of  hla  footsteps,  he  baffled  the 
scent.    The  pursuen  came  up : 

"  Rycht  to  the  bum  thai  paasyt  ware, 
Bot  the  aleuth-hund  made  stinting  thar. 
And  waaeryt  lang  tyme  ta  and  fra. 
That  he  na  certain  gate  couth  ga ; 
Till  at  the  last  that  John  of  Lome 
PerscuTit  the  bund  the  sleuth  had  lome." 

The  Bruce,  Book  WL 

A  Buze  way  of  stopping  the  dog  waa  to  apill  blood  upon  the 
track,  which  destroyed  the  diecriminating  fineness  of  his 
scent  A  eaptire  was  wmetimcs  sacrificed  on  such  occasions. 
Henry  the  Minstrel  telle  a  romantic  story  of  Wallaoe,  founded 
on  this  drcumstance :— The  hero's  little  band  had  been  Joined 
by  an  Irishman,  named  Fawdoun,  or  Fadaean,  a  dark,  saTsge, 
and  saepidous  character.  •  After  a  sharp  skirmish  at  Black- 
Kme  Side,  Wallace  waa  forced  to  retreat  with  only  sixteen 
followers.  The  English  pursued  with  a  Border  Oeuth-tnraick, 
or  blood-hound. 


'*  In  Oclderland  there  was  that  bratchet  bred, 

Siker  of  scent,  to  follow  tbem  that  fled  ; 

So  waa  he  used  in  Eako  and  Liddesdail, 

While  (L  e.  tiff)  she  gat  blood  no  fleeing  might  STail.** 

In  the  retreat,  Fawdoun,  tired,  or  affecting  to  be  eo,  would 
go  no  forther.  Wallace,  harlng  in  rain  ari^ed  with  him,  in 
hasty  anger,  struck  off  his  head,  and  continued  the  retreat. 
When  the  Bngliah  came  up,  their  hound  stayed  upon  the 
dead  body  >^ 

'*  The  sleuth  itopped  at  Fawdon,  still  she  stood. 
Nor  further  would  fra  time  she  ftmd  the  blood.** 

The  stoty  oondndea  with  a  fine  Gothic  scene  of  tenor. 
Wallaoe  took  lefuge  la  the  aolltaiy  tower  of  Oaak.    Here  ha 
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vmf  disturbed  at  midnight  by  th«  blast  of  a  hom.  He  wnt 
out  his  attandaata  by  tvo  and  two,  but  no  on«  Tctnmcd  with 
tidinga.  At  length,  when  he  waa  left  alone,  the  sound  waa 
heard  still  louder.  The  champion  descended,  sword  in  hand ; 
and,  at  the  gate  of  the  tower,  was  encountered  by  the  head- 
less spectre  of  Fawdonn,  whom  he  had  alaln  so  raaUy.  Wa.1- 
face,  in  great  terror,  fled  up  taito  the  tower,  tore  open  the 
boards  of  a  window,  leapt  down  ilftoen  feet  in  height,  and 
continued  his  flight  up  the  fiver.  Lookuig  back  to  Oaak,  he 
diKovered  the  tower  on  fire,  and  the  fonn  of  Fawdoun  upon 
the  battlements,  dilated  to  an  immenae  siae,  and  faoldiag  in 
Ua  hand  a  blaaing  rafter.    The  Minstrel  oouolndei^ 

"  Trust  ryght  wele,  that  all  this  be  sooth  todeed. 
Supposing  it  to  be  no  point  of  the  creed." 

The  ^cJlaa,  Book  v. 

Mr.  SUis  has  extneted  thia  tale  aa  a  sample  of  Henry's 
poetry.— ^^wdflMiw  qfUnsHA  Poeby,  tqL  L  p.  361. 


Note  R. 


the  MotO-hBTt  mnmdj 


Whart  DruifFt  Otadet  ftiUJlMed  round.--T.  IS. 

This  is  a  round  artificial  mount  near  Hawick,  which,  from 
Its  name,  (fHoU  ^>*g-  Sax.  ConeUiumt  ConvoiAa,)  was 
probably  anciently  used  as  a  place  for  assembling  a  national 
council  of  the  adjacent  tribes.  There  are  many  such  mounds 
In  Scotland,  and  they  are  sometimes,  but  rarely,  of  a  square 
form. 


Note  S. 
the  iMoer  qf  Haxddean.-~V.  13. 


The  estate  of  Haacldean,  corruptly  Hassendean,  belonged 
formerly  to  a  Ihmily  of  Sootts,  thus  commemorated  by  Batch- 
ells>- 

"  Hassendean  came  without  a  call, 

The  andentest  house  among  them  alL"  ^ 


NotbT. 


On  Mmlo<rag$  Vu  moon-beams  ifiifU.—T.  13. 

A  romantic  assemblage  of  clifiii,  which  rise  suddenly  aboTo 
the  vale  of  Teriot,  in  the  immediate  Tidnity  of  the  family-seat, 
from  which  Lord  Minto  takes  bUi  title.  A  small  platform,  on 
a  projecting  crag,  commanding  a  most  beautiful  prospect,  is 
termed  BarnhilW  Bed,  This  Bomhills  is  said  to  hate  been  a 
robber,  or  outlaw.  There  are  remains  of  a  strong  tower  be- 
neath the  rocks,  where  he  is  supposed  to  haTe  dwelt,  and 
from  which  he  derived  his  name.  On  the  summit  of  the  crags 
are  the  fragments  of  another  ancient  tower,  in  a  picturesque 
situation.  Among  the  houses  cast  down  by  the  Earl  of  Hart- 
forde,  in  IMS,  occur  the  towers  of  Easter  Bamhills,  and  of 
Minto^rag,  with  Minto  town  and  place.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot, 
father  to  the  present  Lord  Minto,  ^  was  the  author  of  a  beau- 
tiful pastoral  song,  of  which  the  following  is  a  more  correct 


1  Onndfather  to  the  present  Earl.   1819. 


copy  than  Is  usually  pubUshed.    The  poadeal  mantle  of 
Gilbert  Elliot  has  descended  to  his  family. 

'*  My  sheep  I  neglected,  1  broke  my  sboep-hoak. 
And  all  the  gay  haunta  of  my  youth  I  fwaook: 
No  more  for  Amynta  fresh  garlands  I  wove ; 
Ambition,  I  said,  would  soon  cure  me  of  lore. 
But  what  had  my  yoUth  with  ambition  to  do ! 
Why  left  I  Amynta!  why  broke  I  my  tow  ! 

*'  Through  regions  remote  in  vain  do  I  tor^. 
And  bid  the  wide  world  secure  me  from  love. 
Ah,  fool,  to  imagine,  that  aught  could  subdue 
A  love  so  well  founded,  a  passion  so  true ! 
Ah,  give  me  my  sheep,  and  my  sheep-hook  restore  ! 
And  I'll  wander  from  love  and  Amynta  no  mors ! 

*'  Alasl  'tis  too  late  at  thy  fate  to  repine  I 
Poor  shepherd,  Amynta,  no  more  can  be  thine  f 
Thy  tears  are  all  fruitless,  thy  wishes  are  rain. 
The  momenta  neglected  return  not  again. 
Ahl  what  had  my  yoath  with  ambition  to  do! 
Why  left  I  Amynta  I  why  broke  I  my  vow  I " 


Note  U. 


jtndent  MUdre/aSr  domain.—^.  13. 

The  fiimily  of  Biddell  hare  been  very  long  in  poasessieiB  of 
the  barony  called  Riddell,  or  Ryedale,  part  of  whidi  atill 
bears  the  latter  name.  Tradition  carries  their  antiquity  to  a 
p<^t  extremely  remote ;  and  is,  in  some  degree  sanrttenoj 
by  the  discovery  of  two  stone  coffins,  one  containing  an  earth— 
pot  filled  with  ashes  and  arms,  bearing  a  legible  date,  A.  D. 
7S7 ;  the  other  dated  936,  and  filled  with  the  bones  of  a  man 
of  gigantic  siae.  These  coffins  were  discovered  in  the  fraada* 
tlona  of  what  was,  but  has  long  ceased  to  be,  the  chapel  of 
Riddell ;  and  as  it  was  argued,  with  planaibUity,  that  they 
contained  the  remains  of  some  ancestors  of  the  fomily,  tboy 
were  deposited  in  the  modem  place  of  sepulture,  conq>ara- 
tively  so  termed,  though  built  in  lllOi  But  the  following 
curious  and  authentic  documents  warrant  most  oondnaively 
the  epithet  of  *'  undent  Riddell : "  1st,  A  charter  by  David  I. 
to  Walter  Rydalc,  Sherilf  of  Roxburgh,  confirming  all  the 
estates  of  LiliescUve,  &c.,  of  which  his  fother,  Gcrvaslusdo 
Rydole,  died  possessed.  Sdly,  A  bull  of  Pope  Adrian  IV., 
conflrming  the  will  of  Walter  de  RJdale,  knl]^t,  in  fhvonr  of 
his  brother  AnschlttO  de  Ridale,  dated  8th  April,  1 15&  Sdly, 
A  bull  of  Pope  Alexander  III.,  confirming  the  said  will  of 
Walter  de  Ridale,  bequeathing  to  his  brother  Anschittil  tho 
lands  of  LiliescUve,  Whettunee,  &c.,  and  ratifying  the  bar^ 
gain  betwixt  AnschittU  and  Huctrcdus,  concerning  the  church 
of  LiliescUve,  in  consequence  of  the  mediation  of  Malcolm  II., 
and  confirmed  by  a  charter  from  that  monarch.  This  bull 
is  dated  17th  June,  1160.  4thly,  A  bull  of  the  same  Pope, 
confirming  the  will  of  Sir  Anschittil  de  Ridale,  in  favour  of 
his  son  Walter,  conveying  the  said  lands  of  LiliescUve  and 
others,  dated  1 0th  March,  1120.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Liliea- 
dive,  otherwiie  Rydale,  or  RJdddl,  and  the  Whittunes,  have 
descended,  through  a  long  train  of  ancestors,  without  ever 
passing  into  a  collateral  line,  to  the  person  of  Sir  John  Bucha- 
nan Riddell,  Bart,  of  Riddell,  the  lineal  deecendant  and  re- 
presentative of  Sir  AnschittU.— These  circumstances  appeared 
worthy  of  notice  In  a  Border  work.' 


*  Sinoe  the  abovo  note  was  writiai,  the  andent  family  ol 
BiddeU  faavo  parted  with  all  thsk  Booteh: 
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Nora  V. 

I  he  rtadi*d  *tmu  tUcnceall; 
OtmeH^alabkdkiMtUedinHaa, 

I  Ike  etttmnfe  Umdg  waff. —P.  ia 


mad  boEHlifnl  moHMtcry  of  UdrOM  wm  founded 
KiiifiDBTidl.  Itsmfaisaifoid  the  finest  ipeciincn  of  Gk>thic 
id  Gothic  ecnlptiue  which  Scotland  can  boaat 
of  vliicfa  it  iebiult,  thongh  it  has  leakrted  the  wear 

'  Bttny  age^  retidaa  perfect  than m,  so  that  eren 

BusBte  omamenta  ■ccm  aa  entire  aa  when  newly 

In  aonie  of  tlie  olotaten,  aa  ia  hinted  in  the  next 

thaw  are  repxeaentathms  of  flowen»  Ti|getablca»  ftc., 

with  aociuncyand  pradaion  ao  delieate,  that 

when  we  eomdder  the  difficulty 

to  aodi  intricate  and  exqni- 

aiiperb  convent  waa  dedicated  to  St 

were  of  the  Qatertian  order.    At  the 

tHihm  BofDrmation,  they  ahand  the  general  reproach  of 

aad  fmsolaiity,  thrown  npon  the  Boman  ohnrch- 

Ihe  old  woada  of  GtUathieJi,  a  (aroaiite  Sootch  air,  ran 


O  tho  vanka  of  Meboee  made  gude  kale^> 
On  Fndaya  when  they  fiwted. 
ited  aeitlicr  beef  nor  ale, 
;  aa  thair  neighboura'  laated. 

>  Male,  Broth. 


Note  W. 


JP^AcR  buUreu  and  ImUnu,  aUemalefy, 
Smmfinmed  f^dxm  and  ivory  i 
When  MBver  edget  the  fmagerpt 

ike  ecroOs  that  teach  thee  to  Hue  and  die. 


Them  wfew  SL  Danfidte  mtrn'd  fOe.'^'P.  14. 


the  ridea  of  the  ndaa  of  Mel- 
aooonlint  to  the  Oethie  style,  richly  canred 
nichaa  for  the  atetaea  of  saiata,  aad 
aeroUa,  bearing  appropriate  tezta  of  Scriptare. 
atattaea  have  beea  demoUahed. 
Darid  L  of  Scotland,  pnrdiaied  the  repatatioa  of  aaactity, 
libonlly  eadowlBft  not  only  the  numaitery 
of  Kdaa,  Jedbaigh,  aadnunyothera; 

■or,  that 


lai  to  tho  wcn-lmown  obaertatioa  of  hiBan( 


NoXB  X. 


Wi)r  matt  or  praj/er  eon  Irardglany, 

Save  to  patter  an  Ace  Mary^ 

wnnae  I  fide  on  a  Border  foray.— P.  14. 

The  Borderers  were,  at  may  be  eappOBod,  rery  ignorant 
idigiotta  mattera.    Cohllle,  tn  Ma  ftroneHir,  or  Admo- 
atatea^  that  the  reformed  dirinea  were  io  for  fh>m  nnr 
diatant  jonmeys  to  conrert  the  Heathen,  "  as  I 
I  at  God  that  ye  wold  only  go  bot  to  the  Hielands  and 
of  oar  own  reafan,  to  gain  oar  awfn  conntreymen,  who, 
of  pitching  and  ministration  of  the  sacraments,  mnst, 
^n»«>%Mam  cither  Infldella,  or  atheiita.'*  But  we  learn, 
Lcaley,  that»  howercr  defldont  hi  real  reUgion,  they  re- 


far 

oflb 


galarly  told  their  beads,  and  nerer  with  mora  nsal  than  whcir 
going  on  a  plundering  expedition. 


NOIB  Y. 


So  had  he  eeeny  injisir  OaetHe, 
The  youth  in  fjHiUering  eqvadrone  elaHi 

Sudden  the  Jlying  Jennet  wheel, 
And  hurt  the  unexpected  dart—V,  U. 

"  By  my  foith,"  aayd  the  Dvke  of  Lancaster,  (to  a  Porta- 
gaeee  squire,)  "of  all  the  featee  of  armes  that  the  Castellyanm 
and  they  of  your  coantrey  doth  nae,  the  casCynge  of  their  dertea 
beet  plMseth  me,  and  gladly  I  wolde  se  it :  for,  aa  I  hear  any; 
if  they  strike  one  arygbte,  wlthoat  he  be  well  armed,  the  dart 
will  pierce  him  thmghe.**— *'  By  my  fayth,  sir,"  aayd  the 
sqayer,  '*  ye  say  tronth ;  for  I  hare  seen  many  a  grete  stroke 
giren  with  them,  which  at  one  time  cost  ns  derely,  and  waa 
to  ns  great  displeasure ;  for,  at  the  aaid  skyrmL^e,  Sfa-  John 
Lawrence  of  Coygne  was  striken  with  a  dart  in  sach  wise,  that 
the  head  peroed  all  the  plates  of  his  cote  of  mayle,  and  a  sack* 
stopped  with  sylke,  and  paased  thrughe  his  body,  so  that  he 
fell  down  dead."— FaoiaSABT,  roL  iL  ch.  44.— This  mode  of 
fighting  with  darts  waa  imitated  in  the  military  game  called 
Jeugo  de  lae  canoe,  which  the  Spaniards  borrowed  from  their 
Moorish  inraders.  A  Saracen  champion  is  thus  described  by 
Froissart :  "Among  the  Sarazyns,  there  was  a  yonge  knight 
called  Agadinger  Dolyfeme;  he  was  always  wel  mounted  on 
a  redy  and  a  lyght  horse;  it  seemed,  when  the  horse  raaBa, 
that  he  did  fly  in  the  ayre.  Hie  knigbte  seemed  to  be  a  good 
man  of  armee  by  his  dedes ;  he  bare  always  of  usage  three  fe- 
thered  dartea,  and  rychte  well  he  could  handle  them ;  and, 
according  to  their  custome,  he  was  dene  armed,  with  a  long 
white  towell  about  hia  head.  His  apparell  waa  blacke,  and 
Us  own  colour  browne,  and  a  good  horseman.  The  Crysten 
men  say,  they  thoughte  he  dyd  such  deeds  of  ameo  for  tho 
lore  of  some  yonge  ladye  of  his  oountrey.  And  true  it  was, 
that  be  lored  entirely  the  King  of  Thune's  daughter,  named 
the  Lady  Aaala ;  she  was  inherytor  to  the  realme  of  Thune^ 
after  the  disceaae  of  the  kyng,  her  fether.  This  Agadinger 
was  sene  to  the  Duke  of  Olyfeme.  I  can  nat  telle  if  they  were 
married  together  after  or  nat ;  but  it  waa  shewed  me,  that 
this  knyght.  for  lore  of  the  aayd  ladye,  during  the  siege,  did 
many  featee  of  armee.  The  knyghtee  of  France  wold  Ikyne 
%iTe  taken  hym ;  but  they  colde  never  attrape  nor  indooe 
him ;  YJm  horse  waa  so  swyft,  and  so  redy  to  hia  hand,  that 
alwaies  he  eecaped."— Vol.  iL  eh.  71. 


Note  Z. 


And  there  the  dying  lampe  did  bum,  ' 

Btfore  (hy  low  and  londy  urn, 

0  gaOojiU  Chief  qfOUertume!—T.  ^^• 

Tho  ikmous  and  deeperate  battle  of  Otterbarne  was  ibnght 
15th  August  1988,  betwixt  Henry  Percy,  called  Hotspur,  and 
Jamea,  Earl  of  Douglas.  Both  theee  renowned  diampiona  were 
at  the  head  of  a  dioeen  body  of  troops,  aad  they  were  rirals 
in  military  lame ;  so  that  Froissart  affirms,  "  Of  all  the  bat* 
tayles  and  encounteryngs  that  I  hare  made  menclon  of  here 
before  in  all  this  hjstory,  great  or  smalle,  this  battayle  that 
I  treat  of  nowe  was  one  of  the  soreat  and  best  foughten,  with- 
out cowardes  or  faynte  hertes :  for  there  waa  neyther  knyghte 
nor  squyer  but  that  dyde  hia  devoyre,  and  foughte  hande  to 
hande.  This  batayle  waa  lyke  the  batayle  of  fiecherell,  the 
which  was  raliauntly  fought  and  endared.**  The  issue  of  the 
conflict  is  well  known:  Percy  waa  made  priaouir,  and  the 
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Sooto  won  ih«  day.  dearly  pnrctaaMd  by  tli«  death  of  their 
gallant  general,  the  Earl  of  DoiigIa%  vbo  was  ilain  In  the 
action.  He  was  buried  at  Melroee,  beneath  the  high  altar. 
**  Hie  obeeqaye  was  done  rcrerently,  and  on  hit  bodye  layde 
m  tombe  of  etone,  and  his  baner  hangyng  orer  hym."— Paois- 
•ART,  ToL  IL  p.  16& 


NOTB  2  A. 


Dark  IMght  qf  Liddesdaie.—F.  lA. 


William  Donglas.  called  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale,  flou- 
rished daring  the  reign  of  Datid  II.,  and  was  so  distinguished 
by  his  ralonr,  that  he  was  called  the  Flower  of  Chivalry.  Ne- 
Tcrthelcss,  ho  tarnished  his  renown  by  the  cruel  murder  of 
Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  of  Dalhousie,  originally  his  friend  and 
brother  in  arms.  The  King  had  conferred  upon  Bamsay  the 
sheiiffdom  of  Tcviotdale,  to  which  Douglas  pretended  some 
claim.  In  rerenge  of  this  preference,  the  Knight  of  Liddes- 
dale  came  down  upon  Bamsay,  while  he  was  administering 
justice  at  Hawick,  seized  and  carried  him  off  to  his  remote 
and  inaccemible  castle  of  Hermitage,  where  he  threw  his  un- 
fortunate prisoner  horse  and  man,  into  a  dungeon,  and  left 
him  to  perish  of  hunger.  It  Is  said,  the  miserable  captire  pro- 
longed his  existence  for  soTcral  days  by  the  com  which  fell 
from  a  granary  above  the  rault  in  which  he  was  confined.  > 
80  weak  was  the  royal  authority,  that  Darid,  although  highly 
incensed  at  this  atrocious  murder,  found  himself  obliged  to 
appoint  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale  successor  to  his  Tictim,  as 
Sheriff  of  Tetiotdale.  But  ho  was  soon  after  slain,  while  hunt- 
ing in  Ettrick  Forest,  by  his  own  godson  and  chieftain,  Wil- 
liam, Earl  of  Donglas,  in  rerenge,  according  to  some  authors, 
of  Bamsay's  murder ;  although  a  popular  tradition,  preserred 
in  a  ballad  quoted  by  Godscroft,  and  some  parts  of  which  are 
still  preserred,  ascribes  the  resentment  of  the  Earl  to  Jea- 
lousy. The  place  where  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale  was  killed, 
is  called,  from  his  name,  William-Cross,  upon  the  ridge  of  a 
hill  called  William-hope,  betwixt  Tweed  and  Yarrow.  His 
body,  according  to  Godscroft,  was  carried  to  Lindean  chnrdi 
the  first  night  after  his  death,  and  thence  to  Mclmsc  where  be 
was  interred  with  great  pomp,  and  where  his  tomb  Is  still 
shown. 


NoTB  2  B. 


Tht  moan  on  the  east  oriddione.—'P,  15. 

It  is  Impossible  to  concdTe  a  more  beautiful  specimen  of 
the  lightness  and  elegance  of  Gothic  architecture,  when  in 
its  purity,  than  the  eastern  window  of  Melroee  Abbey.  Sir 
James  Hall  of  DnnuJaa,  Bart.,  has,  with  great  Ingenuity  and 
plausibility,  traced  the  Gothic  order  through  its  various  forms 
and  seemingly  eccentric  ornaments,  to  an  architectural  imi- 
tation of  wicker  work ;  of  which,  as  we  learn  from  some  of 
the  legends,  the  earliest  Christian  ohoiches  were  constructed. 
In  such  an  edifice,  the  original  of  the  clustered  pillan  is  traced 

1  There  is  something  affecting  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
old  Prior  of  Lochleren  turns  from  describing  the  death  of  the 
gallant  Bamsay,  to  the  general  sorrow  whidi  it  excited  .•— 

"  To  tell  yon  there  of  the  manere. 
It  is  bot  sorrow  for  til  here ; 
He  wes  the  grettast  menyd  man 
That  ony  cowth  have  thowcht  of  than. 
Of  his  state,  or  of  mare  be  ftue: 
All  menyt  him,  bath  beltyr  and  war ; 


to  a  set  of  round  posts,  begirt  with  slender  rods  of  wITIowv 
whose  loose  summits  were  brought  to  meet  from  all  quarters^ 
and  bound  together  artificially,  so  as  to  produce  the  frame- 
work of  the  roof:  and  the  tracery  of  our  Gothic  window*  is 
displayed  in  the  meeting  and  interlacing  of  rods  and  hoopa* 
affording  an  inexhaustible  variety  of  beautiful  forms  of  open 
work.  This  ingenious  system  is  alluded  to  in  thtf  romance. 
Sir  James  Hall's  Essay  on  Gothic  Architecture  is  published  in 
The  fikfrnAutyft  PhUoiopkiaa  Transaeticno. 


Note  2  C. 


The  wondrous  Mfidutd  ScotL—T.  1& 


flb-  Michael  Scott  of  Balwearic  flourished  during  the  ISfh 
century,  and  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  bring  the 
Maid  of  Norway  to  Scotland  upon  the  death  of  Alexander 
III.  By  a  poetical  anachronism,  he  is  here  placed  in  a  hiter 
era.  He  was  a  man  of  much  learning,  chiefly  acquired  in 
foreign  countries.  He  wrote  a  commentary  Upon  Aristocio, 
printed  at  Venice  in  1496 ;  and  several  treatises  upon  natvral 
philosophy,  fh>m  which  he  appears  to  have  been  addicted  to 
the  abstruse  studies  of  judicial  astrology,  alchymy,  physiog- 
nomy, and  chiromancy.  Hence  he  passed  among  his  contem- 
poraries for  a  skilful  magician.  Dempster  Informs  us,  that 
he  remembers  to  have  heard  in  hb  youth,  that  the  magic  boolca 
of  Michael  Scott  were  still  in  existence,  but  could  not  bo 
opened  without  danger,  on  account  of  the  malignant  flenda 
who  were  thereby  invoked.  Demptteri  Hittoria  BcdeiUuUca, 
16S7,  lib.  xiL  p.  495.  Lesly  characterises  Michael  SooU  aa 
"  sitiffularie  phOosi^icPt  attronomia^  ac  nudidnctUmde  prm- 
font  J  dicdtaturp^Uiuimotm^^frecetnuindaffdste."  Donta 
also  mentions  him  as  a  renowned  wisard : — 

"  Quell  altro  che  ne'  flanchi  b  coal  pooo, 
Michele  Scotto  fu,  che  veramente 
Delle  magiche  trodh  seppe  il  giuooo.** 

It\fiam0t  Canto  xxmo. 

A  personage,  thus  spoken  of  by  biographers  and  historiana, 
loses  little  of  his  mystical  fiune  in  vulgar  tradition.  Accord- 
ingly, the  memory  of  Sir  Michael  Scott  survives  in  many  a  le- 
gend ;  and  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  any  work  of  great  labo\ir 
and  antiquity,  is  ascribed,  either  to  the  agency  of  Juki 
SfiehaO,  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  or  of  the  devil.  Traditkm 
rariee  concerning  the  place  of  his  burial ;  some  contend  for 
Home  Coltrame,  in  Cumberland ;  others  for  Mriraee  Abbey. 
But  all  agree,  that  his  books  of  magic  were  interred  in  hia 
grare,  or  preserved  in  the  convent  where  he  died.  Satchello, 
vrishing  to  give  some  authority  for  his  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  name  of  Scott,  pretends,  that,  in  I6B9,  he  chanced  to  be  at 
Burgh  under  Bowness,  in  Cumberland,  where  a  person,  named 
Lancelot  Scott,  showed  him  an  extract  from  Midiael  Scott'a 
works,  containing  that  story  i-- 

"  He  said  the  book  which  ho  gave  me 
Was  of  Sir  Michael  Scott's  historie ; 
Which  history  was  never  yet  read  through. 
Nor  never  will,  for  no  man  dare  it  do. 

The  ryche  and  pure  him  menyde  bath, 

For  of  his  dede  wee  mekil  skath." 
Some  yean  ago,  a  person  digging  for  stones,  about  the  old 
castle  of  Hermitage,  broke  into  a  vault,  containing  a  quantity 
of  chaff,  some  bones,  and  pieces  of  iron ;  amongst  others,  the 
curb  of  an  ancient  bridle  which  the  author  has  since  given  to 
the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  under  the  impression  that  it  possibly 
may  be  a  relic  of  his  brave  ancestor.  The  worthy  clergyman 
of  the  parish  has  mentioned  this  disoovcxy  in  his  Statistical 
Account  of  Castletown. 
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TnmfE  adkolan  hart  n^ckM  ont'somefhlng 

Fnia  the  contenta.  tbat  dare  not  read  within. 

He  ouried  me  aloi^  the  castle  then. 

And  ■hev'd  hb  written  book  banging  on  an  iron  pin. 

Hie  wrhSng  pen  did  aeem  to  me  to  be 

Of  hndened  mefal,  like  etcel,  or  aocmnie ; 

Tbm  ndoaoe  of  it  did  seem  so  Urge  to  me. 

Am  tbe  Book  of  Martyrs  and  Turks  historie. 

Tbea  in  tbe  diarcdi  he  let  me  see 

▲  stone  vhere  If  r.  Michael  Scott  did  He ; 

1  adwd  at  him  hov  fliat  eonld  appear, 

Mr.  Michael  had  been  dead  shore  Are  hundred  year? 

Be  die  v'd  me  none  dnrst  bory  under  that  stone. 

Mors  than  he  had  been  dead  a  few  years  agone ; 

For  Mr.  Michaers  name  does  terrifie  each  one." 

BUtorp  qflhc  BiglU  Hmwvrable  NemeqfScxirr. 


NaTB2D. 
Salamtmea't  eare.—P.  IS. 

S^ihi,  firom  the  i«Iic8»  donbtleas,  of  Arabian  learning  and 
sspuriilion,  was  aeeounted  a  fitToniite  residence  of  magicians. 
1^  SfHeater,  who  actually  imported  from  Spain  the  use  of 
the  ImbiaB  nnmerala,  was  supposed  to  hare  learned  then 
Ihs  ns^  fin-  which  he  wasatjgmatiaed  by  the  Ignorance  of 
la  s|e.--WrujLaK  tfMalmabiny,  lib.  iL  cap.  la  There  were 
pal&  schools,  where  magic,  or  rather  the  aciences  supposed 
Is  iandre  Ha  myateriea,  were  regularly  taught,  at  Toledo,  Se- 
iffle,  sad  Sahunanca.  In  the  latter  city,  they  were  held  in  a 
fccp  carem  ;  tlie  mouth  of  which  was  walled  up  by  Queen 
bsbeHa,  wife  of  King  Ferdinand.— D'AvTon  an  Learned  In- 
ereiidSly,  p,  4&  These  Spanish  ichools  of  magic  are  oelehra- 
led  s!ao  hy  ihe  Italian  poets  of  romance  >— 

"  Qnesto  dtt4  di  ToUeto  solea 
Tenere  studio  dl  negromansia, 
Quxri  di  mag^ca  arte  si  leggea 
Pubblicamente,  e  di  peremaasia ; 
E  molti  geomaati  lempre  avca, 
Ksperimenti  aami  d*  idromansia 
S  d*  altre  false  opinion*  di  sdoccht 
Come  h  fiktture,  o  speaso  batter  gli  oochL** 

n  Jforyanle  Maggiore,  Canto  xxr.  St.  2S0. 

The  celebrated  magician  Mangis,  oouafai  to  Binaldo  of  Mont- 
aOaa,  called,  hy  Ariosto,  Malagfgi,  studied  the  black  art  at 
T^edo,  as  we  Icam  from  VBitUjirt  ds  Mavgii  DAygrtrntmL 
He  erea  held  a  professor's  chair  in  the  necromantic  unirer- 
ifty ;  fbr  so  I  interpret  the  passage,  "  qvfcn  tout  let  tept  art 
da  eharma  eL  amjurationt,  fl  n'y  avoU  meU- 
maittre  que  luii  el  en  td  renom  qu*on  le  laittoit  en 
<f  tappdlcU  en  wuittre  Maugit."  This  Salamancan 
THanilmiliT  is  said  to  hare  been  founded  by  Hercules.  If  the 
cisaie  reader  inquires  where  Hercules  himself  learned  ma- 
ipe,  be  may  eonanlt  "  Lea  JixMt  ei  proeettet  du  nobk  et  tfoO- 
icaC  Bereutea,'  where  he  wiU  learn,  tbat  the  fiible  of  his  aid- 
t^  Atlas  to  support  the  heavens,  arose  from  the  said  Atlas 
bcvix^  tanght  Hercales,  ike  ncble  knight-errant,  the  seren 
fifceral  sciences,  and  in  particular,  that  of  Judidal  astrology. 
S^Bch,  acoording  to  the  idea  of  the  middle  i^es,  were  the  stu- 
&I,  **  maximut  qua  doewii  AUat.*'—ln  a  romantic  history  of 
Bodcrie,  the  last  Gothic  King  of  Spain,  he  is  ssid  to  hare 
catered  one  of  these  enchanted  carema  It  was  situated  be- 
aasth  aa  ancient  tower  near  Toledo ;  and  when  the  iron  gates, 
which  secured  the  entrance,  were  unfolded,  there  rushed  forth 
10  dreadful  a  whirlwind,  that  hitherto  no  one  had  dared  to 
into  its  recesses.  But  Hoderic,  threatened  with  aa 
of  the  Moon,  resolred  to  enter  the  earem,  where  ha 


etpecte^  to  find  some  prnphetic  IntlmatloB  of  the  erent  of 
the  war.  Accordingly,  his  train  being  ftimished  with  torches^ 
BO  artificially  composed  that  the  tempest  could  not  extinguish 
them,  the  King,  with  great  difficulty,  penetrated  into  a  equars 
hall,  inacribed  all  orer  with  Arabian  characters.  In  the 
midst  stood  a  colossal  statue  of  brsas,  representing  a  Saracen 
wielding  a  Moorish  mace,  with  which  it  diachaiged  fniioua 
blows  on  all  sides,  and  seemed  thus  to  ezdte  the  tempest 
which  raged  around.  Being  conjured  by  Boderic,  it  ceaaed 
from  striking,  until  he  read,  iaicribed  on  the  right  hand, 
"  lynched  Monarch,  Jbr  thg  evQ  hatt  thou  come  hither  i"  on 
I  thelefthand, "  ThouthaUbeditpottettedbfaatrmngepeoplef'* 
on  one  shoulder, "  f  invoke  the  tmtqfHagar  ;  **  on  the  other, 
*'  /  do  mine  q/Hee."  When  the  King  had  deciphered  these 
ominous  Inseriptiona,  the  statue  returned  to  its  exercise,  the 
tempest  commenced  anew,  and  Roderio  retired,  to  mourn 
ower  the  predicted  erils  which  approached  his  throne.  He 
caused  the  gates  of  the  csTem  to  be  locked  and  barricaded ; 
but,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  the  tower  fell  with  a  tremen- 
dous noise,  and  anderlts  ruins  ooncealfd  for  erer  the  entrance 
to  the  mystic  carern.  The  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Saracens, 
and  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Don  Boderic,  fnlfiUed  the 
prophecy  of  the  braaen  statue.  Hittorta  verdadera  del  Rfjf 
Don  Rodrlgoporei  Sabio  Jlcaptle  Abuleaeim^  tradujteda de  te 
lengua  Arabiga  par  Ifiquet  de  Luna,  1654,  cap.  ri. 


Noib2E. 


The  heUt  umdd  ring  in  Notre  Dame.^lP.  15. 

*'  Tantamne  rem  torn  ntigligenterK  says  Tyrwhitt,  of  bis 
predecessor,  Speight ;  who,  in  his  commentary  on  Chaucer, 
had  omitted,  ss  tririal  and  {hbnlous,  the  story  of  Wads  and 
his  boat  Ouingelot,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  posterity,  the 
memory  of  the  hero  and  the  boat  being  now  entirely  lost  That 
futuro  antiquaries  may  lay  no  such  omission  to  my  charge,  I 
hare  noted  one  or  two  of  the  most  current  traditions  con- 
earning  Michael  Scott.  He  was  chosen,  it  ii  said,  to  go  upon 
aa  embassy,  to  obtain  from  the  King  of  France  satisfaction 
for  certain  piracies  committed  by  his  subjects  upon  those  of 
Scotland.  Instead  of  preparing  a  new  equipage  and  splendid 
retinue,  the  ambassador  retreated  to  his  study,  opened  his 
book,  and  OToked  a  fiend  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  black  borse^ 
fhounted  upon  his  back,  and  forced  liim  to  fly  through  the 
air  towards  France.  As  they  crossed  the  sea,  the  deril  insi- 
diously asked  his  rider,  What  it  was  that  the  old  women  of 
Scotland  muttered  at  bed-time  T  A  lem  experienced  wisarl 
might  haTO  answerod  that  it  was  the  Pater  Noster,  which 
would  hare  licensed  the  deril  to  precipitate  him  from 
his  hack.  But  Michael  sternly  replied,  "What  is  that  to 
thee?— Mount,  Diabolus,  and  fly  I"  When  he  arrired  at 
Paris,  he  tied  his  horse  to  the  gate  of  the  palace,  entered,  and 
boldly  delivered  his  message.  An  ambaasador,  with  so  little 
of  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  diplomacy,  was  not  received 
with  much  respect,  and  the  King  was  about  to  return  a  con- 
temptuous reftisa]  to  his  demand,  when  Michael  besought 
him  to  suspend  his  resolution  till  he  bad  seen  his  horse  stamp 
three  times.  The  first  stamp  shook  erery  steeple  in  Paris,  and 
caused  all  the  bells  to  ring ;  the  second  threw  down  three  of 
the  towers  of  the  palace ;  and  tbe  infernal  steed  had  lifted  his 
hoof  to  gi-re  the  third  stamp,  when  tbe  King  rather  chose  to 
dismiss  Michael,  with  the  most  ample  coacesrions,  than  to 
stand  to  the  probable  consequences.  Another  time,  it  Is  said, 
that,  when  residing  at  the  Tower  of  Oakwood,  uxwn  the  Et- 
trick,  about  three  miles  abore  Selkirk,  he  heard  of  the  fomo 
of  a  801  ceress,  called  the  Witch  of  Falsehope,  who  lired  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  rirer.  Michael  went  one  morning  to  put 
her  skill  to  the  test,  but  was  disappointed,  hy  her  denying 
poeitirely  any  knowledge  of  the  necromantic  art.    In  his  dis* 
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cu«fw  wltft  ber,  he  laid  bfa  ««nd  liiAdTaiiently  on  the  tabW» 
which  the  hag  obeerving,  raddenl  j  uuitched  it  up,  and  Btradc 
him  with  it  Feeling  the  force  of  the  charm,  be  roahed  out 
»f  the  house ;  but,  aa  it  had  oonfened  on  him  the  external 
mppearanee  of  a  hare,  hli  Mrrant,  who  waited  without,  hal- 
loo'd  upon  the  diaconfited  wisard  hia  own  grejhounda,  and 
pnrraed  him  io  doae,  that,  in  order  to  obtain  a  moment'* 
breathing  to  rerene  the  dumn,  MiehafeU  after  a  rery  latl- 
gniag  ooune,  waa  fUn  to  take  refuge  in  hie  own  JawMe  {An- 
ffUee,  common  aewer.)  In  order  to  veronge  himself  of  the 
witch  of  Falaehope,  Michael,  one  morning  in  the  enaning  har^ 
Tca^  went  to  the  hill  alwre  the  houae  with  hia  doge,  and  aent 
down  hia  aerrant  to  aak  a  bit  of  bread  ftom  the  goodwife  for 
hb  grejboonda,  with  inatmctiona  what  to  do  if  he  met  with  a 
denial.  Accordingly,  when  the  witch  had  refhsed  the  Iwon 
with  eonCnmely,  the  aerrant,  aa  hia  maater  had  directed,  laid 
abore  the  door  a  |>aper  which  he  had  given  him,  oontaininft 
amongst  many  rabaHstiral  words,  the  well-known  rhymoj— 


«  Uaister  Ufchael  Scott's 
Bought  meat,  and  gat  nana. 


Immediately  the  good  old  woman*  instead  of  pursuing  her 
domestio  occupation,  which  was  baking  bread  for  the  reap- 
ers, b^gan  to  dance  round  the  fire,  repeating  the  rhyme,  and 
continued  this  exercise  tiU  her  husband  sent  the  reapers  to 
the  houae,  one  after  another,  to  aee  what  had  delayed  their 
proTiaion ;  but  the  charm  caught  each  as  they  entered,  and, 
losing  all  idea  of  returning,  Uiey  joined  in  the  dance  and 
chorus.  At  length  the  old  man  himself  went  to  the  house ; 
but  as  his  wife's  frolic  with  Mr.  Michael,  whom  he  had  seen 
on  the  hill,  made  him  a  little  cantiona,  he  contented  himself 
with  looking  in  at  the  window,  and  saw  the  reapers  at  their 
InToluntarj  axerdse,  dragging  his  wifia,  now  completely  ex- 
hausted, sometimes  round,  and  sometimes  throu^  the  fire, 
which  was,  as  usual,  in  the  midst  of  the  houae.  instead  of 
entering,  he  saddled  a  horse,  and  rode  np  the  hill,  to  humUe 
himaelf  before  Michael,  and  beg  a  ceasation  of  the  spell ; 
which  the  good-natured  warlock  immediately  granted,  direct- 
ing him  to  enter  the  house  backwarda,  and,  with  hia  left  hand, 
take  the  apell  from  above  the  door ;  whioh  aooordingly  ended 
the  aupematnral  dance.— This  tale  was  told  leaa  particularly 
In  former  editions,  and  I  have  been  censured  for  inaccuracy 
In  doing  so.— A  similar  charm  ooenn  in  MHium  dt  BomrtieauXf 
and  in  the  faigenions  Oriental  tale,  called  the  OaUpk  VoUMl 

Notwithstanding  his  rlctory  over  the  witch  <tf  Falsehope, 
Michael  Scott,  Uke  hU  predecessor.  Merlin,  feU  at  last  a  vio- 
tim  to  female  art.  lUs  wife,  or  concubine,  elicited  from  him 
the  secret,  that  his  art  could  ward  off  any  danger  except  the 
poisonous  qnalitiea  of  broth,  made  of  the  flesh  of  a  knwu  sow. 
Such  a  mess  she  accordingly  administered  to  the  wiaard,  who 
died  in  consequence  of  eating  it ;  surriTing,  howorer,  long 
enough  to  put  to  death  his  treacherous  confidant 


Non2F. 
TluwTd»1kaicUfiEad(m1iMUin(hne.—V,  1&. 

Michael  Scott  wa*,  once  upon  a  time^  much  embarrassed 
by  a  spirit,  for  whoa  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  finding 
constant  employment  Heoommanded  him  to  build  a  oauld, 
•r  dam-head,  aeroos  the  Tweed  at  Kelao ;  it  was  aocompUshed 
In  one  night,  and  still  does  honour  to  the  infernal  architect 
Michael  next  ordered,  that  Bildon  hill,  which  was  then  a 
uniform  cone,  should  be  dirided  into  three.  Another  nighl 
was  sufiident  to  part  its  summit  into  the  three  picturesque 
peaks  which  it  now  bears.  At  length  the  enchanter  con- 
quered this  indefatigable  demon,  by  employing  him  in  the 
hopdess  and  endless  task  of  making  ropea  out  of  sea  sand. 


N0Ts2O. 

Thai  lamp  skaB  Imm  unqufnckalJ^t 
UMiath$€UmaldoomthaUbe.—P,16' 

Baptista  Porta,  and  other  authors  who  treat  of  natural 
glc,  talk  much  of  eternal  lampe,  pretended  to  have  been  found 
burning  in  ancient  sepulchres.  Fortunius  lioetus  investigates 
the  subject  in  a  treatise,  De  Lueemii  AnUquorum  BeamdiUs, 
published  at  Venioeb  16B1.    One  of  these  perpetual  lamps  in 
said  to  have  been  discovvred  in  the  tomb  of  Tulliola,  the 
daughter  of  Oicero.    The  wick  was  supposed  to  bo  composed 
of  asbestos.    Kirdier  enumerates  three  different  redpes  for 
constructing  sad&  lamps;  and  wisely  concludes,  that  the 
thing  is  nevertheless  Impossible.— Jfundia  SuUerrannau,  p. 
7S>    Delrio  imputes  the  fobrication  of  such  lights  to  magical 
sldlL- INsgvfMf  ionea  Magieaf  p.  fiB.    In  a  very  rare  romance, 
whfch  **  treateth  of  the  life  of  Viigilins.  and  of  his  deth,  and 
many  marvayles  that  he  dyd  in  his  lyfe-time,  by  wycbecrafko 
and  nygramancye,  throughe  the  beipe  of  the  dovyls  of  hell,*' 
mention  is  made  of  a  very  extraordinary  procesa,  in  whidi  ono 
of  theae  mystical  lamps  was  employed.    It  sqpms  that  Vii^gil, 
as  he  advanced  in  yeai%  became  desirous  of  renovating  his 
youth  by  magical  art.    For  this  purpose  he  oonatmcted  a  soli- 
tary tower,  having  only  one  narrow  portal,  in  which  he  placed 
twenty-four  copper  figures,  armed  with  iron  flails,  twelve  on 
eadi  dde  of  the  porch.    These  enchanted  statues  struck  with 
their  flaUs  inceaaaatly,  and  rendered  all  entrance  impoaaibln, 
nnleas  w)ien  Virgil  touched  the  apring,  which  stopped  their 
moticm.    To  this  tower  he  repaired  privately,  attended  by  one 
trusty  servant,  to  whom  he  communicated  the  secret  of  the 
entrance,  and  hither  they  conveyed  all  the  magician's  treor 
sure.    "  Then  sayde  Viigiliu%  my  dere  beloved  frende,  and 
he  that  I  above  alle  men  truste  and  knowe  mooote  of  my 
secret ;"  and  then  he  led  the  nihn  into  a  cellar,  where  he 
madea>%iiwrIaiiipa<dZaMfon#fturRin^pe.    *'Andthensayd 
Viigilins  to  the  man, '  Be  yon  the  barrel  that  standeth  here  T 
and  he  sayd,  yea :  '  Therein  must  thou  put  me :  fyrst  ye  must 
sloe  me,  and  hewe  me  smaUe  to  pleoea^  and  cut  my  bed  in 
iiil  pieces,  and  salts  the  heed  under  in  the  bottom,  and  then 
the  pieces  there  after,  and  my  herte  in  the  myddel,  and  then 
set  the  barrel  under  the  lampe^  that  nyghte  and  day  the  &t 
therdn  may  droppe  and  leake ;  and  ye  shall  ix  dayea  lon^ 
onea  in  the  day,  fjU  the  lampe,  and  fay  io  nat    And  when  thia 
ia  all  done,  then  ahall  I  be  rsneued,  and  made  yonge  agen." 
At  this  extraordinary  proposal,  the  confidant  was  sore  abaah- 
ed,  and  made  some  scruple  of  obeying  his  master's  commands. 
At  length,  however,  he  complied,  and  Viigil  was  slain,  pick- 
led, and  bandied  up,  in  all  respects  acooiding  to  hb  own 
direction.    The  servant  then  left  the  tower,  taking  care  to  put 
the  copper  thrashers  in  motion  at  hb  departure.  He  continued 
daily  to  vbit  the  tower  with  the  same  precaution.    Meanwhile, 
the  emperor,  with  whom  Vixgil  was  a  great  favourite,  missed 
him  from  the  court,  and  demanded  of  hb  servant  where  ho 
was^     The  domestic  pretended  ignorance,  till  the  emperor 
threatened  him  with  death,  when  at  length  he  conveyed  him 
to  the  enchanted  tower.  The  same  threat  extorted  a  diacovery 
of  the  mode  of  stopping  the  statues  from  widding  their  flails. 
"  And  then  the  emperour  entered  into  the  caaUe  with  all  hia 
folks,  and  sought  all  aboute  in  every  comer  after  ViigUius ; 
and  at  the  Utate  they  sought  so  longe,  that  they  came  into  tho 
seller,  where  they  sawe  the  lampe  hang  over  the  barrell, 
where  Viigilius  lay  in  deed    Then  asked  the  emperour  tho 
man,  who  had  made  hym  so  herdy  to  put  hb  mayster  Viigi- 
lins so  to  dethe ;  and  the  man  answered  no  worde  to  the  em- 
perour.   And  then  the  emperour,  with  great  anger,  drewe  out 
hb  swords,  and  alewe  he  there  ViigUina'  man.    And  when  all 
thta  waa  done,  then  aawe  the  emperour,  and  all  hb  folke,  a 
naked  child  iii  tymos  rennynge  about  the  barrell,  aaynge  theae 
wordea,  '  Curaed  be  the  tyme  that  ye  ever  come  here.'    And 
with  those  words  vanyshed  the  cbyldeaway*,  and  was  ncvei 
asne  ageyn ;  and  thus  abyd  ViigUtus  in  the  bairell  deed."-r 
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^yffi,  bL  let.,  pvlaited  at  Aotwerfie  by  Jobn  Pnwboicte. 
nk  oDieoB  ToluiM  is  In  the  Taluble  Ubmry  of  Mr.  Doaoe ; 
ud.  u  JHnnwed  to  b*  a  txaiuJattoB  from  the  PVench,  ptrinted 
fa  Flaadem  fiir  tlie  Snglkh  markeL  See  Ootiffei  IKMMft. 
r*mae.  bL.  SSSw  OUaleffwdt  Ja  BSUktOi^qiM  NaUonakt  torn. 
i.  |L  IL    He  Bmrt,  No.  3887. 


Nois2H. 

Ikidrame,  im  terror,  took 
the  add  hand  auMiffktp  Book, 

iir  Ootyhi;  a*  he  Cook  iC,  the  dead  wum /romCd.—T.  Id 

WHSm  of  Deloraine  might  be  itreagthened  in  this  belief 
b;  the  weO-kaowa  stoir  of  the  CId  Buy  Diu.  When  the 
bodj  of  that  fiuBova  Chrietian  champion  was  sitting  in  state 
hjthe  bi^  altar  of  the  cathedral  chnrch  of  Toledo,  where  it 
icaaiDed  for  ten  years,  a  certain  malidoas  Jew  attempted  to 
psS  Um  by  the  beard ;  bnt  he  had  no  sooner  tooched  the 
famidable  -vhjiken,  than  the  corpse  started  np,  and  half  nn- 
Afsthfd  bis  snrord.  The  Israelite  fled ;  and  so  permanent 
ess  the  cflect  of  his  terror,  that  he  became  Christian.— Hrr- 
««»*»  Bterarekie,  p.  480^  qnoted  from  Sebastian  Clobamh 


K0Tb2L 
The  Bartm'f  Dma/hit  ooureer  kOd.^V,  1& 


of  Lord  CtBiistoim's  Ooblin  Page  Is  taken  from  a 
kesag  called  Gilpin  Homer,  who  appeared,  and  made  some 
stsy,  at  A  &za-hoaae  among  the  Border-mountains.  A  gen- 
Ttnn-ni  of  that  country  has  noted  down  the  following  particn- 
his  eoBMnuBg  his  appearance : — 

"  The  only  certain,  at  least  most  probable  aooount,  that 
ever  I  hcaxd  of  Gilpin  Homer,  was  from  an  old  man,  of  the 
MSM  of  Andemn,  who  was  bom,  and  lived  all  his  life  at  Tod- 
•baw-hiU,  in  Eakedale-muir,  the  place  where  Oilidn  appeared 
eni  staid  far  some  time.  He  said  there  were  two  men,  late 
fa  the  ereniofr  whoi  it  was  growing  dark,  employed  in  fas- 
Infag  the  hones  npon  the  ntteimost  part  ot  their  groand, 
(that  is,  tying  their  forefbet  together,  to  hinder  them  from 
tnvriliag  Csr  in  the  night,)  when  they  heard  a  Toioe,  at  some 
Tint/  Tint!  Tmtn  One  of  the  men, 
Mobt,  called  out, '  What  deil  has  tint  yon  ?  Come 
Immediately  a  creature,  of  something  like  a  human 
It  waa  sarprislngly  little^  dfafeorted  in  fea- 
in  limbs.  As  soon  as  the  two  men 
it  piaiBly,  they  tan  home  in  a  great  fright,  imagi> 
niag  they  had  met  with  some  goblin.  By  the  way,  Moffiit 
Ml,  and  it  ma  over  him,  and  was  home  at  the  house  as  soon 
asciihcT  of  them,  and  staid  there  a  long  time ;  bnt  I  cannot 
say  how  long.  It  was  real  flesh  and  blood,  and  ate  and 
diaak,  waa  food  of  oeam,  and,  when  it  oonld  get  at  it,  would 
destroy  a  great  deal  It  seemed  a  miachierons  creature ;  and 
any  of  the  cfaUdnB  whom  it  could  master,  it  would  beat  and 
soatdi  without  asercy.  It  was  once  abusing  a  child  belong- 
1^  to  the  aaase  Mo&t,  who  had  been  so  frightened  by  itsflrst 
and  be^  in  a  pasrion,  struck  it  so  violent  a  blow 
the  side  of  the  head,  that  it  tumbled  upon  the  ground ; 
b^  it  waa  aot  stunned ;  for  it  set  up  iU  head  directly,  and 
Ah,  hah,  WiUo'  Moflbt,  you  strike  sair!'  (ria. 
.)  After  it  had  staid  there  long,  one  STening,  when  the 
nrfiWwg  the  cows  in  the  loan,  it  was  playing 
:the  childrsB  near  by  them,  when  suddenly  they  heard 
a  k«d  ifcrlli  foice  cry  three  times,  *  (Xlpin  Homer/'   It 
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ataxtad,  and  said, '  That  ts  me,  Tmuet  Aieay,'  and  Instantly 
disappeared,  and  waa  nerer  heard  of  more.  Old  Andenon 
did  not  remember  it,  but  said,  he  had  often  heard  his  father, 
and  other  old  men  in  the  place,  who  were  there  at  the  time, 
speak  about  it ;  and  in  my  younger  years  I  hare  often  heard 
it  mentioned,  and  nerer  met  with  any  who  had  the  remotest 
doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the  story ;  iJthough,  I  must  own,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  there  must  be  some  misrepresentation 
in  it."~To  thn  account,  I  hare  to  add  the  following  particu- 
lars from  the  meet  respectable  authority.  Besides  constantly 
repeating  the  word  tint  /  tint/  Gilpin  Homer  was  often  heard 
to  call  upon  Peter  Bertram,  or  Be-te-ram,  as  he  pronounced 
the  word ;  and  when  the  shrill  roice  called  Oilpin  Homer, 
he  immediately  acknowledged  it  was  the  summons  of  the 
said  Peter  Bertram :  who  seems  therefore  to  have  been  the 
derO  who  had  tint,  or  lost,  the  little  imp.  As  much  has  been 
objected  to  Gilpin  Homer,  on  account  of  his  being  supposed 
rather  a  derice  of  the  author  than  a  popular  superstition,  I 
can  only  say,  that  no  legend  which  I  ever  heard  seemed  to  be 
more  unlTorsally  credited ;  and  that  many  persona  of  very 
good  rank,  and  conaideiable  information,  are  well  known  to 
repoee  absolute  foith  in  the  tradition. 


Notb2K. 


But  the  Ladye  nT  BrankKme  gaUuf'd  a  band 
(Ythe  beet  tkeiwomU  ride  ai  her  eommandj^'^.  It. 

**  Upon  SSth  June,  IBBff,  Dame  Janet  Baaloane  Lady  Buo- 
cleuch,  and  a  great  number  of  the  name  of  Scott,  delaitit 
(aoeuaed)  for  coming  to  the  Urk  of  St  Mary  of  the  Lowes,  to 
the  number  of  two  hundred  persons  bodtn  in  feirs  of  weire, 
(arrayed  in  armour),  and  breaking  open  the  door  of  the  said 
Urk,  In  order  to  apprehend  the  Laird  of  Ctanstoune  for  hia 
destruction.**  On  the  90th  July,  a  warrant  from  the  Queen 
la  presented,  dischargliig  the  Justice  to  proceed  against  the 
Lady  Bucclench  while  imw eeXUa^^AbHdffment tjr Booktiif 
jiiyoumal,  in  Advocated  LSbrarj/.—Thie  following prooeedinga 
upon  this  ease  appear  en  the  record  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary : 
On  the  89th  of  June,  1507,  Robert  Scott,  in  BowfaUl  parish, 
priest  of  the  kirk  of  St  Mary's,  accused  of  the  oovrocation  of 
the  Queen's  Uqiea,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  peiuons,  In 
warlike  amy,  with  Jacks,  helmeta,  and  other  weapona,  and 
marehing  to  the  chapel  of  St  Maty  of  the  Lowes,  for  the 
slaughter  of  Sir  Peter  CranstouA,  out  of  ancient  feud  and 
malice  prepense,  and  of  breaking  the  doors  of  the  said  kfafc; 
fa  repledged  by  the  ArehUshep  of  Glasgow.  The  ball  ginn 
by  Robert  Scott  of  AUanhaugh,  Adam  Scott  of  Bumftito^ 
Robert  Scott  in  Howftirde,  Walter  Scott  fai  Todshawfaaugh, 
Walter  Scott  younger  of  Synton,  Thomas  Scott  of  Hayntn^  Ro* 
bert  Scott,  William  Scott,  and  James  Scott,  brothers  of  the  said 
Walter  Scott,  Wulter  Scott  In  the  Well,  and  Walter  Scott, 
son  of  William  Scott  of  Harden,  and  Jamea  Wemyaa  In  Bck- 
ford,  all  accused  of  the  same  crime,  fa  declared  to  be  foi^ 
felted.  On  the  same  day,  Walter  Scott  of  Synton,  and  Wal- 
ter  Chfaholme  of  Chfaholme,  and  William  Scott  of  Harden* 
became  bound,  jointly  and  sererally,  that  Sir  Peter  Craa- 
stoun,  and  hta  kindred  and  serrante,  should  receiTe  no  injury 
from  them  in  ftatnre.  At  the  same  time,  Patrick  Murray  of 
Fallohill,  Alexander  Stuart,  undo  to  the  Laird  of  Trakwhare^ 
John  Murray  of  Newhall,  John  Pairlye,  residing  fai  Selkirl^ 
George  Tah,  younger  of  Pim,  John  Pennycuke  of  Pennyeuke» 
James  Ramsay  of  Cokpen,  the  Laird  of  Fassyde,  and  the 
Laird  of  Henderstoune,  were  all  soTerally  fined  for  not  at- 
tending as  Jurors ;  being  probably  either  in  alliance  with  the 
accused  pntles^  or  dreading  their  Tongeance.  Upon  the  20th 
of  July  following,  Scott  of  Synton,  Chfaholme  of  Chisholme, 
Scott  of  Harden,  Scott  of  Howpaatte,  Scott  of  Bumfute,  with 
many  others^  are  ordered  to  appear  at  next  calling,  under  the 
pains  of  treason.    But  no  farther  procedure  seems  to  hare 
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talr«D  plac*.    Tl  b  nid.  Uwt.  opon  thb  rbing.  the  Irirk  of  St. 
Mwy  wu  barnt  by  th«  Sootts. 


Notb2  L. 


'*  At  Untluuik,  two  hiOm  N.B.  from  the  chureh  (of  Bweo). 
there  nn  the  mint  of  a  chapel  for  divino  wrTke,  in  time  of 
Popery.  There  is  a  tradition,  that  firian  were  wont  to  come 
from  MelroM  or  Jedbnrgh,  to  baptise  and  marry  in  this  pa- 
rleh  ;  and  from  being  In  nee  to  carry  the  maee-book  in  their 
boeoma,  they  were  called  by  the  inhaUtaate,  Book-a^HUomu. 
There  is  a  man  yet  alire,  who  knew  old  men  who  had  been 
baptieed  by  thcee  Book-a-hoeomee,  and  who  layaone  of  them, 
called  Hair,  need  this  paxieh  for  a  rery  long  time.**— .^camiU 
qf  Parish  q/^EiMi,  apud  Matfarlane's  MSS. 


Notb2  M. 


AB  tea*  dduikn,  nauuM  wu  (mtt.— P.  20. 

GlMMur,  tn  the  legends  of  Scottish  raperstitkm,  moans  the 
magic  power  of  imposing  on  the  eyesight  of  the  spectators,  so 
that  the  appearanoa  of  an  object  shall  be  totally  different 
from  the  reality.  The  transformation  of  Michael  Soott  by 
the  witch  of  Falsehope,  already  mentioned,  was  a  genuine 
operation  of  glamour.  To  a  similar  chaim  the  ballad  of 
Johnny  Fa'  imputes  the  fascination  of  the  lorely  Countess, 
who  eloped  wtUi  tliat  gipsy  leader  :— 

"  8ae  soon  aa  they  saw  her  weel-fiur'd  face, 
They  cast  the  glamour  o'er  her." 

It  was  formerly  used  eren  in  war.  In  lasi,  when  the  Duke 
of  Anjon  lay  before  a  strong  castle,  upon  the  coast  of  Naples, 
a  necromancer  oflRned  to  **  make  the  ayre  so  thycke,  that 
they  within  shall  thynke  tliat  there  is  a  great  bridge  on  the 
aee  (by  whidi  the  castle  was  surrounded)  for  ten  men  to  go  a 
front ;  and  whan  they  within  the  castle  se  this  bridge,  they 
will  ha  so  afrayde,  that  they  shall  yeldo  them  to  your  mercy. 
The  Duke  demanded, — '  Fayre  Master,  on  this  bridge  tliat  ye 
apeke  ot  may  our  people  assuredly  go  thereon  to  the  castell, 
to  aasayle  it  ?  *— '  Syr,*  quod  the  enchantonr, '  I  dare  not  as- 
sure you  that ;  for  if  any  that  paaaeth  on  the  bridge  make  the 
eigne  of  the  crosss  on  hym,  all  shall  go  to  noughte,  and  they 
that  be  on  the  bridge  shall  foil  into  the  see.'  Then  the  Duke 
bcfian  to  laugh ;  and  a  certain  of  youiig  knlghtes,  that  were 
there  present,  said,  *  Syr,  for  godsake,  let  the  mayster  assey 
his  cunning :  we  shall  lore  making  of  any  eigne  of  the  cxosse  on 
OS  Ibr  that  tyme.' "  The  Earl  of  Savoy,  shortly  after,  entered 
the  tent,  and  recognised  in  the  enchanter  the  same  person 
wlio  had  put  the  castle  into  the  power  of  Sir  Charles  de  la 
Pays,  who  then  held  it,  by  persuading  the  ganison  of  the 
QoMn  of  Naples,  through  magical  deception,  that  the  sea  was 
coming  over  the  walls.  The  sage  avowed  the  foal,  and  added, 
that  he  was  the  man  in  the  world  most  dreaded  by  Sir  Charles 
de  la  Pays.  **  *  By  my  fayth,'  quod  the  Earl  of  Savoy,  *  ye 
say  well ;  and  I  will  that  Syr  Charles  de  la  Payx  shall  know 
that  ha  hath  gret  wronge  to  fear  yon.  But  I  shall  assure  hym 
of  you :  for  ye  shall  never  do  enchantment  to  deoeyve  hym, 
Dor  yet  none  other.  I  wolde  nat  that  in  tyme  to  come  we 
ahulde  be  reproached  that  in  ao  high  an  enterprise  as  wo  be 
In,  wherein  there  be  so  many  noble  knyghtes  and  squyres 
assembled,  that  we  shnlde  do  any  thyng  ha  enchantment,  nor 
that  we  shulde  wyn  our  enemys  be  suche  crnfte.*    Then  he 


called  to  him  a  aenramit,  and  aald,  *ao,aad  gctal 
and  let  him  atiyke  off  this  mayster*  s  heed  wjtliout  delay ;  *  and 
aa  aoone  aa  the  Erie  had  commanded  it,  incontynent  it  wa« 
done,  for  his  heed  was  stryken  of  before  the  Erie's  tent.**— 
Faoiaaaar,  voL  L  ch.  391, 388. 

The  art  of  glamour,  or  other  fasdnatkm,  was  anciently  m. 
principal  part  of  the  skill  of  the  Jongleur,  or  juflgler,  whose 
tricks  formed  much  of  the  amusement  of  a  Gothic  caatl«. 
Some  iffi«**"T—  of  this  art  may  be  found  in  the  MinslreUp  qf 
the  SecitMi  Bardert  voL  iv.  p.  108.  In  a  strange  allegorical 
poem,  called  the  Houlat,  writton  by  a  dependent  of  the 
house  of  Douglas^  about  1458-^  the  Jay,  in  aa  aasemhlj  of 
birds,  plays  the  part  of  the  Juggler.  His  feata  of  glamour  '■ 
thus  deeeribed  ^— 

"  He  gart  them  eee,  as  it  semyt  In  samyn  honre. 

Hunting  at  herdis  in  holtis  so  hair ; 
Some  sailand  en  the  see  schippis  of  tonre, 
Bernis  battalland  on  bnrd  brim  as  a  bare ; 
He  coulde  carye  the  coup  of  the  kingis  dc% 
Syne  leve  in  the  stede, 
Bot  a  black  bnnwcde ; 
He  could  of  a  henis  hede 
Make  a  man  mes. 

'*  He  gart  the  Emproure  trow,  and  trewlye  hehaldt 

That  the  eomcraSk^  the  pundere  at  hand. 
Had  poyndit  all  his  prb  hors  in  a  poynd  fald. 

Because  thai  ete  of  the  com  in  the  kirkland. 
He  could  wirk  windaiis,  quhat  way  that  be  wald, 

Mak  agray  gns  a  gold  garland, 
A  lang  spere  of  a  bittile,  for  a  beme  bald, 

Nobtlis  of  nutschelles,  and  silver  of  sand. 
Thus  Joukit  with  Juxters  the  Janglane  Ja, 

Fair  ladyee  in  ringis, 

Knychtis  in  caralyngis, 

Bayth  dansis  and  dngis. 
It  semyt  as  sa.** 


Notb2N. 


NmOti/jfoutukwkogamfhttllnlUt 

lecamottdlt  to  met  I  thrive  / 

It  wunotgivm  bg  man  oUee.— P.  SO. 

Dr.  Henry  More,  in  a  letter  prefixed  to  Glanville's  Sadie* 
eitmut  Triumpkatvs,  mentions  a  similar  phenomenon. 

"  I  remember  an  old  gentleman  in  the  country,  of  my  ao> 
quaintanoe,  an  excellent  Justice  of  peace,  and  a  piece  of  a 
mathematician;  but  what  kind  of  a  philoeopher  he  was,  you 
may  understand  from  a  rhyme  of  his  own  making,  which  he 
commended  to  me  at  my  taking  horM  in  his  yard,  whidi  liiyma 
isthls.^  % 

*  Ens  i»  nothing  till  sense  finds  out : 
Sense  ends  In  nothing,  so  naught  goea  about.* 

Which  ihyma  of  his  was  so  rapturous  to  himself,  that,  on  tha 
reciting  of  the  second  rerse,  the  old  man  turned  hlaaself  about 
upon  his  toe  as  nimbly  as  one  may  obeerre  a  dry  leaf  whisked 
round  the  comer  of  an  orcliard-walk  by  some  little  whirK 
wind.  With  this  philosopher  I  have  had  many  discoursca 
concerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  its  distinction ; 
when  I  have  run  him  quite  down  by  reaaon,  he  would  but 
lau^  at  me,  and  say  this  is  logic,  H.  (calling  me  by  my  Chxia* 
tian  name,)  to  which  I  replied,  thie  is  reason,  fother  L.  (for 
so  I  used  and  some  others  to  call  him ;)  but  it  seems  you  are 
for  the  new  lights^  and  immediate  inspiration,  which  I  ooik* 
fees  he  was  as  little  for  as  for  the  other ;  but  I  said  so  only 
In  the  way  of  drollery  to  him  in  those  times,  but  truth  i^ 
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[ItvtpalpaUeezpcilaieevMddmoTelifan;  aiidbaiii|c| 
aMi  mam,  and  tmmnnf^  «««*»>*«f,  h«  told  me  h»  had  oiad  all 

of  oonjwntioD  ha  amid,  to  raba  tha 
a  moat  aamaat  daiira  to  maet  with 
doit.  Bat  thia  ha  told  ma,  whan  ha  did 
•a  think  of  it,  wfaOa  hia  larvmiit  waa  polliog  off 
in  tha  hall,  aoma  iarhihla  hand  gava  him  rach  a 
that  It  nmdaail  xinc^ain ;  '  so/  thought 
ke  aow,  '  I  am  invited  to  tha  cMTeraa  of  my  iplrit/  and 
fteiefaca,  aa  aaon  aa.hia  boata  wera  oii,  and  hte  thoaa  on,  ont 
he  gna  into  tha  jaid  and  naztflald.  to  find  ont  tha  apiilt  that 
had  givin  him  thia  Ihmitiar  dap  on  tha  ha^  bat  found  nana 
Miihtt-in  Iha  yard  nor  ilald  nazt  to  it. 

*  Bat  thaagb  ho  did  not  faal  thia  atioka,  albait  ha  thought 
ft  aftwanla  (findSng  nothing  cama  of  it)  a  mere  dalaaion ; 
j^  aat  laa^hidlkma  hia  daath.  It  had  more  fiiroa  with  him  than 
an  the  phDoeophlcal  avBomanta  I  could  uaa  to  him,  though  I 
andaonplnahimael  plaaaed;  bntyatallmy 
r,  made  no  impreerion  upon  him ; 
tings  of  thia  natnxa,  whereb  j  I 
prova  to  hun  tha  •oaI*s  dietinctkm  bom  tha  body,  and 
ili  hanioitality,  vhen  notliing  of  such  tabtile  oonaidaration 
Ad  any  more  axacntiim  on  his  mind  than  aoma  Ug^tning  ia 
Mid  ta  da,  thoui^  it  naalta  tlw  award,  on  tha  luasy  oonaia- 
«f  tha  anbfaaid,— *  Well.'  aald  I.  *  &thar  L.,  though 
I  iif  fhtaa  thlngji  mora  yon,  I  have  aomathing  atill  behind, 
yonnalf  baa  acknowledged  to  be  tnie,  that  may  do 
:— Do  yon  ramamber  the  dap  on  your  back  when 
It  waa  palling  off  your  boota  in  the  hall  ?  Amure 
1 1,  frthar  L.,  that  goblin  will  be  the  first  to  bid 
into  the  other  world.*  Upon  that  hia  oounta- 
aanribly,  and  ha  waa  more  oonlbanded 
wtth  thia  rahfaiqg  up  Ua  manmry,  than  with  all  the  rational 
aigBmaatatioaa  that  I  could  prodnoa.* 


Noa2  0. 


diffolsMi  OU  tpOL-V.  flO. 


It  ha  linn  arlida  of  popalar  fiaith,  that  no  enchantment 
can  aabriat  in  a  HTing  atream.  Nay,  if  you  can  Interpoae  a 
faffook  betwixt  you  and  witdica,  apectrea,  or  eran  fiends,  yon 
am  la  perfect  aafety.  Burna'a  inimitablo  Tarn  o'  Shanter 
tana  entirely  apon  sndi  a  circnmatance.  The  belief  aeema 
ta  be  of  antiqaity.  Brompton  infonna  ua,  that  certain  Irish 
wiasids  eoold,  by  spalls,  conTerteartiien  clods,  or  atones,  into 
fat  pff^  which  they  sold  in  the  market,  but  which  always 
their  proper  form  when  driren  by  the  decelred 
acroas  a  running  stream.  But  Brompton  is  serere 
aatlw  Irish  fin- a  Tery  good  reason.  "  Gens  ista  spurcissima 
asa  salTvnt  ilai  imas  *  Chrontcon  JohamU*  Brompton  apud 
doam  Ser^rforcs^  p.  1078. 


Nmb2P. 


emaUed  Mm  a  man^ 
fTotM  atrikt  below  VU  knec^V. 


21. 


Drayton's  account  of  Robin  Hood  and  hfa 


' 


*  A  huadrad  TaHant  men  had  thia  braTe  Robin  Hood, 
imi  laadj  at  bis  call,  that  bowmen  ware  right  good  • 
All  dad  in  Lincoln  green,  with  cape  of  red  and  blue. 
His  fellow^  winded  bora  not  ono  of  them  but  knew. 


Whan  aattfaig  to  their  ttpalhair  bni^aa  duffl. 

The  warbling  echoes  waked  tnm  every  dale  and  hUl ; 

Their  banldries  set  with  studs  athwart  their  shouldenoaa% 

To  which  under  their  aima  their  aheafa  were  buckled  fkat, 

A  abort  Bword  at  their  bdt,  a  buckler  acarca  a  apan. 

Who  atmck  below  the  knee  not  counted  then  a  man. 

All  made  of  Spanlah  yaw,  their  bowa  wera  wondrouastroa^ 

They  not  an  arrow  drew  but  was  a  cloth-yard  long. 

Of  archery  they  had  the  rery  perfect  craft. 

With  broad  arrow,  or  bat,  or  priek,  or  roving  shaft." 

Pdrfp-^Aion,  amg  96L 

To  wound  an  antagonist  in  the  thigh,  or  le^  was  reckoned 
contrary  to  the  law  of  arms.  In  a  tilt  betwixt  Oawain  Mi- 
chael, an  English  squire,  and  Joachim  Cathore,  a  Frenchman, 
"  they  met  at  the  speara  poyntaa  radaly ;  the  French  squyet 
justed  right  pleasantly ;  the  Englishman  ran  too  lowe,  fdr  ha 
atrak  the  Frenchman  dope  into  the  thigh.  Wherewith  tha 
Erie  of  Buckingham  was  tight  sore  displnased,  and  so  were  all 
the  other  lords,  and  sayde  how  it  was  shamefully  done.**— 
PaoiaaAKT,  toI.  L  diapb  908.  Upon  a  similar  oorasJon,  '*  tha 
two  knyghts  came  a  fote  ache  against  other  rudely,  with  their 
speares  low  couched,  to  stryke  echo  other  within  the  fours 
quarters.  Johan  of  Caatall-lforant  stiako  the  English  squyer 
on  the  brest  in  such  wyse,  that  Syr  Wyllyam  Vermetona 
stomblcd  and  bowed,  for  his  fote  a  lyttel  fayled  him.  Ua 
holde  his  speare  lowe  with  both  his  haades,  and  oonde  nat 
amende  it,  and  strake  Syr  Johan  of  the  Castell-lloraat  in  tha 
thigha,  so  that  the  speara  went  dene  thronghe,  that  the  heed 
was  sene  a  handfbll  on  the  other  syda.  And  Syr  Johan  with 
the  stroke  rded,  but  he  fdl  nat  Than  the  Englyshe  knyghtes 
and  sqayeis  were  ryghte  sore  displeased,  and  sayde  bow  it 
was  a  foule  stroke.  Syr  Wyllam  Fermeton  excused  himselii^ 
and  sayde  how  he  was  sorie  of  that  adTentura,  and  howe  that 
yf  he  had  knowen  that  it  shulde  hare  bene  so,  he  wolde  never 
hare  b^gon  it ;  sayenga  how  he  could  nat  amende  it,  by  causa 
of  glaansing  of  his  fote  by  oonstiaynt  of  the  graat  stroke  that 
Syr  Johan  of  the  Oaatoll-Monathadglran  him."— FnotasAar. 
ToLL  diap.  373L 


Note  2Q. 

She  drew  the  epltnUr/nm  the  wmnd. 
And  with  a  charm  she  etaneh'd  the  blood.— T.  21. 

See  several  charms  for  this  purpose  in  Reginald  Scott's  IM^ 
eovery  </  fFUcherq/t^  p.  873- 

*'  Tom  Potts  was  but  a  mrvlng  man. 
But  yet  he  was  a  doctor  good ; 
He  bound  his  handkerchief  on  the  wound. 
And  with  some  kinds  of  words  he  stanched  the  blood." 
Pieeee  qfJneietU  Popular  Poe(rjf^  Lond.  1791,  p.  131 


NoTB  2R. 


But  the  ha$  Ufen  the  broken  lance. 
And  wsOCd  Ufrom  the  clotted  gore. 
And  ealved  (he  epUnter  o'er  and  o'er.— P.  28; 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  in  a  discourse  upon  the  cure  by  sympar 
thy,  pronounced  at  If  ontpelier  before  an  assembly  of  nobles 
and  learned  men,  translated  Into  English  by  R.  White,  gen* 
tieman.  and  published  in  1858,  gives  us  the  following  cnrioua 
sniglcal  case  I-' 

«'  Mr.  James  Howal  (well  known  in  France  for  his  pubU# 
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workB,  and  partlcBlirly  Ibr  hto  nmdnUpU,  tnmilatad  into 
Frendi  by  Mom.  Baadonfai)  eoming  hj  dmiea,  as  tvo  of  his 
best  fritnda  were  figbting  lo  dael,  be  did  bia  endeaTonr  to 
part  them ;  and,  pntttng  himaelfe  between  tbeai,  aeised,  with 
bJa  left  band,  vpon  the  hilt  of  the  ewoid  of  one  of  the  oom- 
batanta,  whUe  with  Ua  right  hand,  be  laid  bold  of  the  blade 
of  the  other.  They,  being  tnmaported  with  tuij  one  agunst 
the  other,  atnggled  to  rid  themadm  of  tlie  Undemaoe  their 
friend  made,  that  they  aboald  not  kill  one  another ;  and  cne 
of  them  roag^ly  drawing  the  blade  of  hie  sword,  cats  to  the 
Tory  bone  the  nerrea  and  mnecles  of  Mr.  Howel'e  hand ;  and 
then  the  other  diaengaged  his  hilta,  and  gare  a  croase  blow  on 
hie  adremrie'e  bead,  which  glanced  towards  hk  friend,  who 
heafing  up  hia  tore  hand  to  lare  the  Mow,  be  was  wounded  on 
the  back  of  his  hand  as  he  had  been  before  within.  It  seems 
some  strange  constellation  rdgned  then  against  him,  that  he 
•honld  lose  bo  moch  blond  by  parting  two  sndi  dear  friends, 
who,  had  they  been  themaeWes^  would  hare  haaanled  both 
their  lirea  to  liaTe  preserred  his ;  but  this  tnTolnntary  effusion 
ofblondby  them,  prerented  that  which  they  sholdehaTe  drawn 
one  from  the  other.  For  they,  seeing  Mr.  Howel's  fiaoe  be- 
smeared with  blond,  by  beaTing  up  his  wounded  band,  they 
both  ran  to  embrace  him :  and,  having  searched  his  hurt% 
they  bound  up  his  hand  with  one  of  his  garters,  to  dose  the 
Teins  which  were  cut,  and  bled  abundantly.  They  brought 
him  home,  and  sent  ibr  a  sutgeon.  But  this  being  beard  at 
court,  the  King  sent  one  of  his  own  surgeons ;  for  his  Majeaty 
much  aifocted  the  said  Mr.  HoweL 

"  It  was  ray  chance  to  be  lodged  hard  by  him ;  and  four  or 
fiTo  days  after,  as  I  waa  making  myaelf  ready,  he  came  to  my 
house,  and  prayed  me  to  Tiew  his  wounds ;  *  for  I  understand,' 
said  he,  '  that  you  hare  extraordinary  remedies  on  such  occsr 
rions,  and  my  suigeons  apprehend  some  fear  that  it  may  grow 
to  a  gangrene,  and  so  the  hand  must  be  cut  off.'  In  effect,  his 
countenance  disooTsred  that  he  was  in  much  pain,  which  he 
said  was  insupportable,  in  regard  of  the  extreme  inflamma> 
tion.  I  told  him  I  would  willingly  senre  him ;  but  if  haply  he 
knew  the  manner  how  I  would  cure  him,  without  touching  or 
seeing  him.  It  may  be  he  would  not  expose  himself  to  my  man- 
ner of  curing,  because  he  would  think  it,  peradTenture,  either 
ineffectual  or  superstitious.  He  replied,  '  the  wonderful 
things  which  many  hare  related  unto  me  of  your  way  of  me- 
dicament, makes  me  nothing  doubt  at  all  of  its  cflScacy ;  and 
all  that  I  hare  to  say  unto  you  is  comprehended  in  the  Spa- 
nish prorerb,  Hagase  el  milagro  y  kagalo  JlfoAomo— Let  the 
miracle  be  done,  though  Mahomet  do  it.' 

"  1  asked  him  then  for  any  thing  that  had  the  blood  upon  it ; 
so  he  presently  sent  for  hisgarter,  wherewith  his  hand  was  first 
t>ound ;  and  as  I  called  for  a  bason  of  water,  as  if  I  would  wash 
my  hands,  I  took  a  handful  of  powder  of  rltriol,  which  I  had 
in  my  study,  and  presently  dissolred  it.  As  soon  as  the  bloudy 
garter  was  brought  me,  I  put  it  within  the  bason,  ohserriag, 
ta  the  interim,  what  Mr.  Howel  did,  who  stood  talking  with  a 
gentleman  in  a  comer  of  my  chamber,  not  regarding  at  all 
what  I  was  doing ;  but  he  started  suddenly,  as  if  he  had  found 
some  strange  alteration  in  himself.  I  asked  him  what  he 
ailed  ?  '  I  know  not  what  ailes  me ;  but  I  finde  that  I  feel  no 
more  pain.  Methinks  that  a  pleasing  kinde  of  freshnesse,  as 
It  were  a  wet  cold  napkin,  did  spread  orer  my  hand,  which 
hath  taken  away  the  inflammation  that  tormented  me  before.' 
—I  replied,  *  Since  then  that  yon  feel  already  so  good  effect 
of  my  medicament,  I  advise  you  to  cast  away  all  your  play- 
sters ;  only  keep  the  wound  clean,  and  in  a  moderate  temper  be- 
twixt heat  and  cold.'  This  was  presently  reported  to  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  and  a  little  after  to  the  King,  who  were  both 
Tcry  curious  to  know  the  circumstance  of  the  bnslnesse,  which 
was,  that  after  dinner  I  took  the  garter  out  of  the  water,  and 
put  it  to  dry  before  a  great  fire.  It  was  scarce  dry,  but  Mr. 
Howel's  serrant  came  running,  that  his  master  felt  as  much 
burning  as  erer  he  had  done,  if  not  more ;  for  the  heat  was 
such  as  if  his  hand  were  'twixt  coles  of  fire.  I  answered,  al- 
though that  had  happened  at  present,  yet  he  should  find  ease 


hiashortti>Be;  far  I  knew  the  reason  ol  this  new  aocfd«irt^ 
and  would  pioTideaeoofdini^y ;  for  Uanmatcr  should  be  fre« 
from  thatlnffaramatfoB,  tt  may  be  before  be  eenld  posaihlf 
return  to  him ;  bat  in  case  he  found  no  ease,  I  wished  Um  !• 
come  prsaently  back  again;  if  not,  bo  might  forbear  oominii.. 
Thereupon  be  went ;  and  at  tho  inatant  I  did  put  again  tha 
garter  into  the  water,  ttaeiuupon  be  found  his  maaler  withowt 
any  pain  at  alL  To  be  brief,  there  waa  no  sense  of 
terward ;  but  within  fire  or  six  ds^ea  the  wound 
triaed,  and  entirely  healed."— Page  6. 

The  Kfaig  (Jamea  VI.)  obtained  fiom  Sir  Kenelm  the  di»- 
eoTory  of  bia  aeetat,  tAiob  he  pretended  bad  been  taufebt 
him  1^  a  Carmelite  friar,  who  had  learned  it  in  Armenia,  or 
Persia.  Let  not  the  age  of  animal  magnetism  and  metalllo 
tractors  smile  at  the  sympathetic  powder  of  8nr  Kenelni 
Digby.    Reginald  Scott  mentlona  the  same  mode  of  cure  ia 

these  terms  ^— "  And  that  which  is  asore  strange 

they  can  remedie  anie  stranger  with  that  ▼eiie  awmd  wbera* 
with  they  are  wounded.  Yea,  and  that  wbioh  is  beyond  all 
admintion,  if  they  stroke  the  sword  upward  with  their  fin- 
gers, the  partie  shall  feele  no  pain ;  whereas^  if  tbcy  di»w 
their  flngets  downwards,  thereupon  the  partie  wounded  shall 
feele  intolerable  pain.**  I  presume  that  the  success  ascribod 
to  the  sympathetic  mode  of  treatment  might  arise  from  th« 
palna  bestowed  in  washing  the  wound,  and  exduding  tlM 
air,  thus  bringing  on  a  cure  by  the  first  intention.  It  is  io- 
trodueed  by  Dryden  in  the  Bmekantad  IdemAt  a  (rery  unn^ 
eessary)  alteration  of  the  Temfett:— 

"  Aria,  Anoint  the  sword  which  pierced  him  with  this 
Weapon-salre,  and  wrap  it  doee  from  air. 
Till  I  bare  time  to  visit  him  again.— ul«e  t.  «c  S. 

Again,  in  scene  4th,  Miranda  enters  with  H^ipolito  s  sword 
wrapt  up: — 

"  Hip.  0  my  wound  pains  me  I 

Mir.  I  am  come  to  ease  you.       [She  unwrapg  the  Sword, 

Hip.  Alas,  I  feel  the  cold  air  come  to  me ; 
My  wound  shoots  worse  than  eTcr. 

jtfir.  Does  it  still  grioTo  you?    iSJte  vipts  and  aawudt  th4 
Sieord.} 

Hip.  Now,  methinks,  there's  something  laid  just  upon  it. 

Mir.  Do  you  find  no  ease? 

Hip.  Yes,  yes ;  upon  the  sudden  all  this  pain 
Is  leaving  mo.    Sweet  heaTon,  how  I  am  ooacd  I " 


Notb2S. 


On  Pendinftt  pfowr  a  bate  qfJire,—V.  22 

fioZe,  beacon-fagot.  The  Border  beacons,  from  their  nui%> 
her  and  position,  formed  a  sort  of  telegraphic  oommunicatinn 
with  Edhibuigh.— The  act  of  Parliament  1455,  c  48,  directs, 
that  one  bale  or  &got  shall  be  warning  of  the  approach  of 
the  English  in  any  manner;  two  bales  that  they  are  commg 
indeed,'  four  bales,  blaaing  beside  each  other,  that  tha 
enemy  are  in  great  force.  "  The  some  taikenings  to  bo 
watched  and  maid  at  Eggerhope  <EgRerstand)  Castell,  fra 
they  so  the  fire  of  Hume,  that  they  fire  right  swa.  And  in 
like  manner  on  Sowtra  Edge,  sail  se  the  fire  of  Efg^rhope 
Castell,  and  mak  taikening  in  like  manner :  And  then  may 
all  Louthaine  bo  warned,  and  in  spedal  the  Castell  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  their  four  fires  to  be  made  in  like  manner,  that 
they  in  Fife,  and  fn  Strireling  east,  and  the  east  part  of 
Louthaine,  and  to  Dunbar,  all  may  so  them,  and  come  to  tho 
defence  of  the  realme.'*  These  beacons  (at  least  in  latter 
times)  were  a  "  long  and  strong  tree  set  up,  with  a  long  iron 
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pole  acxoB  tba  hemd  0f  it,  and  an  faon 

is  the  Biddte  of  it»  far  boldiiig  a  tai^barraL 


brander  ixtd  OB  aataBc 


Notb2T. 


ctaii,  wHdfrianta  to  ratm.—T.  O. 


vitb  which  the  Borderen  eoUeeted  great  hodka 
17  be  judged  of  from  the  fonowtng  extract,  when 
tte  aibjeet  of  the  rlafaig  was  much  le«  important  than  that 
fak  the  romance.    It  ia  taken  fkom  Carey's  Jf»- 


**  Upon  the  death  of  the  old  Lord  Seroopt  theQaeen  gare 
Ae  weit  wwdeary  to  hJa  eon,  that  had  married  my  tieter. 
Hekanng  reccfrcd  that  office,  came  to  me  with  graat  eames^> 
aai^  and  demred  me  to  he  hk  depnty,  oiMng  me  that  I 
thoald  five  with  him  in  his  home ;  that  he  wonld  allow  me 
belf  a  donen  men,  and  as  many  hotses,  to  be  kept  at  hia 
r;  and  his  fee  being  1000  marks  yeariy,  he  would  part  it 
and  I  ahoold  hare  the  hal£    This  hfe  noble  oOn*  I 
aectpted  9i,  and  went  with  him  to  Carlisle ;  where  I  waa  no 
SDOBcr  oome,  Imt  I  entered  into  my  office.    We  had  a  stir- 
ziag  dase  of  it ;  and  few  days  past  otot  my  head  bat  I  was  on 
hancbadE,  citbcr  to  pverent  mtichieft  or  take  maleteton^ 
and  le  fanng  the  Border  In  better  qniet  than  it  bad  been  in 
One  meanoxahle  thing  of  God's  mercy  shewed 
a  mfo,  waa  aoch  aa  I  hnrc  good  canse  still  to  remember  it. 
'  I  had  ptirata  intelUgenoe  glren  me,  that  there  were  two 
that  had  killed  a  drarchman  ia  Scotland,  and 
by  one  of  the  Omnes  reliered.    This  Gmne  dwelt 
vHkin  five  mileo  of  Carlide.    He  had  a  pretty  house,  and 
fay  It  a  strong  tower,  for  his  own  defence  in  time  of 
.— Abont  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  took  horse  in 
and  not  abore  twenty-flTO  in  my  company,  thinking 
ts  sBUHiae  tlie  boose  on  a  sadden.    Before  I  could  sarronnd 
tbt  hoosa^  the  two  Soota  were  gotten  in  the  strong  tower,  and 
I  eoold  see  a  boy  riding  from  the  boose  as  fast  as  his  horw 
esald  cany  him;   I  little  snspecttng  wliat  it  meant    Bat 
TbemaaCarleton  came  to  me  prewntly,  and  told  me,  that  if 
I  did  not  presently  prerent  it,  both  myself  and  all  my  com- 
paay  voold  be  either  slain  or  taken  prisoners.  It  was  strange 
to  me  to  hear  this  language.    He  then  said  to  me,  *  Do  you 
sec  thai  boy  that  rideth  away  so  fiist  ?    He  wfll  be  in  Soot- 
land  vithia  this  half  hour ;  and  he  is  gone  to  let  them  know, 
that  yon  axe  here,  and  to  what  end  you  are  come,  and  the 
saukQ  aamber  you  baTo  with  yon ;  and  that  if  they  will  make 
haiCe,  on  a  sodden  they  may  surprise  us,  and  do  with  us  what 
Hereupon  we  took  adrice  what  was  best  to  be 
We  sent  notice  preeently  to  all  parts  to  raise  the 
and  to  oome  to  us  with  all  the  speed  they  could ; 
Md  wxthaU  wo  aent  to  CkrUsle  to  raise  the  townsmen ;  for 
foot  we  could  do  no  good  against  the  tower.    There 
etaid  aome  honn,  expecting  mors  company ;  and  within 
tinae  after  the  country  came  in  on  all  sides,  so  that  we 
quiddy  between  three  and  four  hundred  horse ;  and, 
after  some  lomter  stay,  the  foot  of  Carlisle  came  to  us,  to  the 
aamiier  of  three  or  foor  hundred  men ;  whom  we  presently 
art  to  woric,  to  get  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  to  uncoTer 
the  roof;  and  then  some  twenty  of  them  to  fall  down  to- 
gether, and  by  that  means  to  win  the  tower.— The  Scots,  aee- 
lag  their  prcaent  dange)>,  offered  to  parley,  and  yielded  them- 
lelvca  to  my  mercy.    They  had  no  sooner  opened  the  iron 
pie,  and  yielded  themselTes  my  prisoners,  bat  we  might  see 
4B0  hone  wttUn  a  quarter  of  a  mile  coming  to  their  rescue, 
ai^  to  aaipffise  me  and  my  small  company ;  but  of  a  sadden 
they  sl^ed.  and  stood  at  gaze.    Then  had  I  more  to  do  than 
tur ;  for  all  our  Borderers  came  crying,  with  full  mouths, 
*  Sir,  gire  us  leaTe  to  set  upon  them ;  for  these  are  the/  that 


havo  Irillad  oar  fotbet%  ov  bioth«i%  and  UDdea,  and  o» 
;  and  tfaay  are  cominib  thinking  to  sarpiise  yon,  upon 
raas  nag%  oncfa  aa  Uiey  eoald  get  on  a  sadden ;  and 
Ood  hath  put  them  into  your  haads^  that  we  nwy  take  ro- 
?«nge  of  tham  for  much  blood  that  they  hare  spilt  of  ours.* 
I  desired  they  would  be  patient  a  while,  and  bethoufl^t  my- 
self,  if  I  should  glTo  them  thair  will,  there  woold  be  fow  or 
none  of  the  Soota  diat  would  eacapa  nakiUed ;  (there  was  so 
many  deadly  foods  among  them ;)  and  thereibre  I  lesolred 
with  myself  to  glTo  them  a  foir  answer,  but  not  to  giro  then 
thdrdesirs.  80 1  told  theas,  that  if  I  were  not  there  myself 
they  might  then  do  whatt  they  pleased  themselTcs ;  bat  being 
preeent,  if  I  should  give  them  leuTo,  the  blood  that  should  ba 
spilt  that  day  would  lie  Tory  hard  upon  my  oonselenoe.  And 
therefore  I  desired  them,  for  my  sake,  to  forbear ;  and,  if  the 
Soota  did  not  prssently  make  away  with  all  the  speed  they 
could,  upon  my  sending  to  them,  they  should  then  haTo  their 
wills  to  do  what  theypleaaed.  They  were  ill  satisfied  with 
my  anawer,  but  durst  not  disobey.  I  eent  with  speed  to  the 
Scots,  and  bade  them  pack  away  with  all  the  speed  they 
oould ;  ibr  if  they  stayed  the  messenger's  return,  they  should 
few  of  them  return  to  their  own  home.  They  made  no  atays 
bat  they  wers  returned  homewards  bafevs  the  messenger  had 
made  aa  end  of  his  meaaage.  Thus,  by  Ood's  mercy,  I  ea> 
caped  a  great  danger ;  and,  by  my  means,  there  were  a  great 
many  men's  Utos  eared  that  day." 


Note  2  U. 


On  mmnf  a  tium'i  grep  ppramtd. 

When  unu  qf  mighty  eki^  lie  kid.— P.  tt. 

The  eains,  or  piles  of  loose  atones,  which  crown  the  sum- 
mit of  most  of  our  Scottish  hills,  and  are  found  in  other  re- 
maitehle  situations,  seem  usually,  though  not  uniTcrsally. 
to  hare  been  sepnldiral  monuments.  Six  flat  stones  are 
ily  found  in  the  centre,  forming  a  carity  of  greater  or 
dimensions,  in  which  an  urn  b  often  placed.  The 
aathor  la  possaasad  of  one,  diaooTered  beneath  an  immenao 
calm  at  Boughlee,  in  Liddeodale.  It  is  of  the  moat  bar- 
baroas  construction ;  the  middle  of  the  substance  alone  ha- 
Ting  been  subjected  to  the  fire,  orer  which,  when  hardened, 
the  artist  had  laid  aa  inner  and  outer  coat  of  unbaked  clay, 
etched  with  some  rery  rude  omam^ta ;  his  skill  apparently 
being  inadequate  to  baking  the  Tase,  when  completely  finished. 
The  contents  were  bones  and  aabea,  and  a  quantity  of  beads 
made  of  ooaL  This  seems  to  hare  been  a  barbarous  imita- 
tion of  the  Soman  foshion  of  sepulture. 


N<yn2y. 


ForpatMe$$  mardt  <md  nunattain  eeO; 
Tk€  pteuant  Uft  his  lovely  sftof.— P.  83L 

The  morasses  were  the  usual  reftige  of  the  Border  herd^ 
men,  on  the  approach  of  an  English  army.~(  JfAulrdiasf  ^Che 
ScoMM  Border^  vol.  L  p.  303.)  CaTea,  hewed  in  the  moat 
daitgeroas  and  inaccessible  placee,  also  aflforded  an  ooeaaional 
retreat.  Such  carems  may  bo  eeen  in  the  precipitous  banks 
of  the  ToTiot  at  Sunlaws,  upon  the  Ale  at  Ancram,  upon  the 
Jed  at  Hnndalee,  and  in  many  other  places  upon  the  Border. 
The  banks  of  the  Eske,  at  Gorton  and  Hawthomden,  aie 
hollowed  into  similar  recesses.  Bat  cren  these  dreary  dens 
were  not  always  accure  placee  of  concealment.  "  In  the  way 
aa  we  came,  not  far  from  this  i^ace,  (Long  Niddry,)  Geuigo 
Fexxea^  a  gentleman  of  my  Lord  Protector's 
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happened  vpon  a  care  ta  tbe  gnmnde,  the  month  whereof 
was  to  worae  with  the  tnah  printe  of  etepe,  that  he  Menied 
to  be  certayne  thear  wear  eome  foike  wlthm ;  and  gone  doune 
to  trie,  he  was  readily  reoeyred  with  a  hakebut  or  two.  He 
left  them  not  yet,  till  he  had  known  wheyther  thei  wolde  be 
content  to  yield  and  oome  out ;  which  they  fondly  refiulng, 
he  went  to  my  lord's  grace,  and  npon  ntteraace  of  Uie  thynge, 
gat  licence  to  deale  with  them  as  he  oonlde ;  and  eo  returned 
to  them,  with  a  shore  or  two  of  ptonen.  Three  rentes  had 
their  care,  that  we  wear  ware  of,  whereof  he  first  stopt  np 
on ;  anoother  he  fiird  Aill  of  straws,  and  set  it  a  fjrer,  where- 
at they  within  cast  water  apace ;  but  it  was  bo  wel  maynteyn- 
ed  withoat,  that  the  fyer  prevayled,  and  thei  within  iayn  to 
get  them  belyke  into  anoother  parler.  Then  derysed  we  (for 
I  hapt  to  be  with  him)  to  stop  the  same  np,  whereby  we 
should  eyther  smoother  them,  or  i^nd  ont  their  ventes,  if 
thei  hadde  any  moe ;  as  this  was  done  at  another  iMne,  about 
zii  score  of,  we  mougfate  see  the  ftame  of  their  smoke  to  come 
out :  the  which  continued  with  so  great  a  foroe^  and  bo  long 
a  while,  that  we  could  not  but  thinke  they  must  needs  get 
them  out,  or  smoother  within :  and  forasmuch  as  we  found 
not  that  they  dyd  the  tone,  we  thought  it  for  certain  thei 
wear  sure  of  the  toother."  PAiraii'a  jtceoutU  (^Somersets 
BxpeditUm  into  ScoUand,  apnd  Dalybll's  Fngiiuiitt. 


Notb2W. 
Showed  toulkem  ravage  mm  begun.— T.  94. 

Prom  the  following  ftagment  of  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland  to  King  Heniy  VIIL,  preserred  amoug  the 
Cotton  MSS.  Calig.  B.  TiL  179,  the  reader  may  estimate  the 
nature  of  the  dreadful  war  which  was  occasionally  waged 
upon  the  Borders,  shaipened  by  mutual  cruelties,  and  the 
perBonal  hatred  of  the  wsrdens^  or  leadenk 

Some  Scottish  Barons,  says  the  Earl,  had  threatened  to 
come  within  "  three  miles  of  my  pore  house  of  Werkworth, 
where  I  lye,  and  gif  me  light  to  put  on  my  clothes  at  myd- 
night ;  and  alsoo  the  said  Marks  Carr  said  there  opynly,  that, 
seyng  they  had  a  gOTenor  on  the  Marches  ot  Scotland,  as 
well  as  they  had  in  Ingland,  he  shulde  kepe  your  highness 
instructions,  gyiiyn  unto  your  garyson,  for  maUng  of  any  day- 
forrey ;  for  he  and  his  friends  wolde  bnme  enough  en  the 
nyght,  lottyng  your  counsaill  here  defyne  a  notable  acte  at 
theyre  pleasures.  Upon  whiche,  in  your  highnes  name,  I 
comaundet  dewe  watche  to  be  kepto  on  your  Marchiea,  for 
oomyng  in  of  any  Scotts.— Neuerthclea,  upon  Thursday  at 
night  last,  came  thyrty  light  horBemon  into  a  litil  Tillage  of 
mjoe,  called  Whitell,  having  not  past  aez  honse%  lying  to- 
wards Ryddisdaill,  upon  Shilbotell  More,  and  there  wold 
hare  fyred  the  said  bowses,  but  ther  was  no  fyre  to  get  there, 
and  they  forgate  to  brynge  any  withe  theyme ;  and  took  a  wyf 
being  great  with  chylde,  in  the  said  towns,  and  said  to  hyr, 
Wher  we  can  not  gyre  the  lard  lyght,  yet  we  shall  doo  this  in 
q>yte  of  hym ;  and  gyre  her  iii  mortall  wounds  upon  the  hcid, 
and  another  in  the  right  side,  with  a  dagger :  whereupon  the 
said  wyf  is  doede,  and  the  childe  in  her  bely  is  loste.  Be- 
seeching your  most  gradons  highness  to  reduce  unto  your 
gracious  memory  this  wylfiil  and  shamefull  murder,  done 
within  this  your  highnes  realms,  notwithstanding  all  the  in- 
habitants thereabout  rose  unto  the  said  fray,  and  gave  warn- 
ynge  by  hecons  into  the  oountrey  afors  theyme,  and  yet  the 
Scoltsmen  dyde  escape.  And  uppon  certeyne  knowledge  to 
my  brother  Clyfiorthe,  and  me,  had  by  credible  persons  of 
Scotland,  this  abomynablo  act  not  only  to  be  done  by  dyrerse 
of  the  MerBhe,  but  also  the  afore  named  perBons  of  TyTidaill, 


■  Bapt  crrak.~JI(«e,  tear. 


and  consented  to,  aa  by  ^ipeaimnce.  by  the  Erie  of  Murpy, 
npon  Friday  at  night  last,  let  Blyp  C  of  the  best  horsemen  of 
Qlendaill,  with  a  parte  of  your  highnes  subjects  of  Berwykc, 
together  with  George  Dowglas^  whoo  came  into  Ingland 
agayne,  in  the  dawning  of  the  day, ;  but  afore  theyre  retome, 
they  dyd  mar  the  Earl  of  Murrois  proTislons  at  Coldingham ; 
for  they  did  not  only  bums  the  said  town  of  Coldingham,  with 
all  the  come  thereunto  belonging,  which  is  esteemed  wortho 
di  marke  sterling ;  but  alsoo  burned  twa  townes  nye  adjoin- 
ing thereunto,  called  Branerdergest  and  the  Black  Hill,  and 
toke  y«<  peflons,  Ix  horBS,  with  cc  hed  of  cataill,  which,  nowc, 
as  I  am  Informed,  hathe  not  only  been  a  stays  of  the  said 
Erie  of  Muircis  not  coming  to  the  Bordure  as  yet,  but  alsoo, 
that  none  inlande  man  will  adTonture  theyr  aelf  uppon  tho 
Marches.  And  as  for  the  tax  that  shulde  have  been  grannty  d 
for  finding  of  the  Baid  iU  hundred  men,  ii  utterly  denyed. 
Upon  which  the  King  of  Scotland  departed  from  Edynburgh 
to  Stirling,  and  as  yet  there  doth  remayn.  And  also  I,  by  tho 
adTioe  of  my  brother  Clyfforth,  have  derysed,  that  within 
this  iii  nyghts,  Oodde  willing,  Kelsey,  in  like  case,  shall  b« 
brent,  with  all  the  com  in  the  said  town ;  and  then  they  shall 
hare  noo  place  to  lye  any  gaxyson  in  nygh  unto  the  Bordera. 
And  as  I  shall  attcigne  Author  knowledge,  I  shall  not  foill 
to  satisfye  your  highnes,  according  to  my  most  bonnden  dutie. 
And  for  this  bnmyng  of  Kelsey  is  dsTysed  to  be  done  secret!  j, 
by  Tyndaill  and  Ryddisdale.  And  thus  the  holy  Trynite  and 
***  your  most  royal  estate,  with  long  lyf,  and  as  much  in- 
crease of  honour  as  your  most  noble  heart  can  desire.  Ai 
fFertMOrthtkexMiidda^qfOctdberr    IIS2SL) 


Notb2X. 

fFaU  TYn/mn.— P.  24. 

This  person  was,  in  my  younger  days,  the  theme  of  many  a 
fireside  tale.  He  was  a  retainer  of  the  Buccleuch  family, 
and  held  for  his  Border  scrrice  a  small  tower  on  the  fronti^n 
of  Liddesdale.  Watt  wasy  by  profession,  a  tutor,  but,  by  in- 
clination and  practice,  an  archer  and  warrior.  Upon  ono 
occarion,  the*  captain  of  Bewcastle,  military  gOTcraor  of  that 
wUd  district  of  Cumberland,  Is  said  to  hare  made  an  incur- 
sion into  Scotland,  in  which  he  was  defeated,  and  forced  to 
fly.  Watt  TInlinn  pursued  him  closely  through  a  dangeroua 
morass ;  the  captain,  howerer,  gained  the  firm  ground ;  and 
seeing  TInlinn  dismonntsd,  and  floundering  in  the  bog,  used 
these  words  of  insult :— '*  Sutor  Watt,  ye  cannot  sew  your 
boots;  the  heels  riif^  and  the  seams  n're."!— "  If  I  cannot 
sew,**  retorted  TInlinn,  discharging  a  shaft,  which  nailed  tho 
capUOn's  thigh  to  his  saddle,—"  If  I  cannot  sew,  I  can  perk."* 


Notk2Y. 
BOlhope  SUxg.^'P.  24. 

There  Is  an  old  rhyme,  which  thus  celebrates  the  places 
in  Liddesdale  remarkable  for  game : 

"  Billhope  braes  for  bucks  and  raes. 

And  Carit  haugh  for  swine, 
And  Tarras  for  the  good  bull-trout. 

If  he  be  ta'en  in  time." 

The  bucks  and  rocs,  as  well  as  the  old  swine,  are  now  ex- 
tinct ;  but  the  good  bull-trout  is  still  famous. 


*  Yerk,  to  twitch,  as  shoemaken  do,  fai  socviteg  thestttehea 
of  thoir  work. 
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Notb2Z. 
BOUd  fFtU  J7<tmar(L— P.  M. 

Lard  wiuimi  Ho-wmrd,  Oiird  son  of  Thomas,  ]>ako  of  Nor- 
■COTdftd  to  N«woilh  OmUo,  and  a  laigo  domain  an- 
te it,  ia  right  of  hk  wif«  Elisabeth,  airter  of  G«>rge 
who  died  vtthont  hdn  mole,  in  tho  11th  of 
By  a  poetka]  anachronism,  ho  is  Intn- 
9.  few  yean  earUor  than  ho  actually 
He  w«B  warden  of  the  Western  Mardies :  and, 
thortgoor  with  which  henpreaaed  the  Border  sMeasss, 
the  name  of  Bolted  Will  Howard  is  still  Ihmoos  in  onr  tiadi- 
ti'— ■  In  tho  castle  of  Nawmth,  his  apartments,  containing 
abedreoa,  oniory.  and  Ubvary,  are  still  shown.  Theyim- 
■s  wKh  aa  nnplrasing  idea  of  tho  life  of  a  lord  warden 
Three  or  four  strong  dooi%  separating  theae 
from  the  root  of  the  castle,  indicate  tlie  apprehensions 
of  toeadierT  firom  Us  ganiaon ;  and  the  secret  winding  pas- 
wfaidi  ho  could  priTately  deecend  into  the 
rvwn  into  tho  dongems,  imply  tho  necesaity  of 
of  aecrut  superintondence  on  the  part  of  the 
Am  the  ancient  books  and  ftunitnre  hare  remainod 
tho  Tenerahlo  appearance  of  these  apartments, 
sad  tho  armour  acattered  around  the  chamber,  almost  lead 
us  to  expect  the  aniTal  of  tho  warden  in  person.  Naworth 
CmsIc  ii  rituatod  near  Brampton,  in  Cumberland.  Lord 
Wilfiam  Howard  la  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Carlisle. 


beforehand,  we  would  y^m  caused  aecretly  some  number  to 
be  proTided ;  or  else  undermined  with  the  pyke-axe,  and  so 
taken :  either  to  bo  kept  for  the  King's  Majesty,  or  other- 
wise to  be  defaced,  and  taken  ftom  the  profits  of  tho  enemy 
And  in  like  manner  the  house  of  CarlaTerock  to  be  used.  * 
Repeated  mention  occurs  of  the  Almains,  in  the  subsequent 
correspondence;  and  the  enterprise  seems  finally  to  haTo 
been  abandoned,  from  the  difficulty  of  providing  thoee  stran- 
gers  with  the  necessary  "  rictuals  and  canisges  in  so  poor  a 
country  aa  Dttmfries-dkire.'''~lftr(ery  <tr  Cumberland,  toI.  L- 
Introd.  p.  1x1.  From  the  battlo  pfooes  of  the  ancient  Flemish 
painters,  we  learn,  that  the  Low  Country  and  German  sol< 
diers  marched  to  an  assault  with  their  right  knees  liared. 
And  we  may  abo  olieerTe,  in  such  pictures,  the  extruTsgance 
to  which  tlkoy  carried  the  lasUon  of  ornamenting  their  drcsi 
with  knots  of  ribbon.  This  custom  of  the  Oermans  is  alluded 
to  in  the  Mkrrmarfar  MagUtrata,  p.  181. 

'*  Their  pleited  garments  therewith  well  accord. 
All  jagde  and  fiounst,  with  divers  ooloun  deckt." 


KotbS  A. 
Lord  Dttere.—F.  94, 

The  wen-known  name  of  Dacre  is  derived  flrom  the  exploits 
of  one  of  their  ancestors  at  the  siege  of  Acre,  or  Ptolemaic 
liard  Ccnir  do  Hon.  There  were  two  powerful 
<  of  that  name.  The  first  fkmil  j,  called  Lord  Dacres 
cf  the  South,  held  tho  castle  of  the  same  name,  and  are  an- 
ocsierB  to  the  preeent  Lord  Dacre.  The  other  fiunily,  descend- 
ed fram  the  eame  stock,  were  called  Lord  Dacres  of  the 
Nmh.  and  were  barons  of  GUsland  and  Oraystock.  A  chief- 
t^  of  the  latter  hraadi  was  warden  of  the  West  Marches 
dariqg  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  He  was  a  man  of  a  hot  and 
ebafiaale  diancter,  as  appears  from  some  partioulars  of 
Loed  Surrey's  letter  to  Henry  VHI.,  giving  an  account  of  his 
behavioar  at  the  siege  and  atorm  of  Jedburgh.  It  is  printed 
is  the  Mh»atrtU9^1keSeotti»kBordert  Appendix  to  the  In 


Note  3  B. 


7%€  German  haddntt-men.—V.  84. 

la  the  wara  with  Scotland,  Henry  VIII.  and  his  successors 
empieyed  numcroos  bands  of  mercenary  troops.  At  the  bat^ 
fie  of  Pinky,  there  were  in  the  Ei^Iish  army  Ax  hundred 
hscklMttcrs  on  ibot,  and  two  hundred  on  horseback,  oom- 
yesed  chiefly  of  Ibreignen.  On  the  STtk  of  September,  154^ 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  Lord  Protector,  writes  to  tite  Lord 
Sacr^  warden  of  the  Weet  Marches  ^— **  The  Almains,  in 
■BSiber  two  thousand,  Tory  valiant  soldiery  shall  be  sent  to 
jeu  sliortly  from  Newcastle,  together  with  Sir  Thomas  Hol- 
eeft,  and  with  the  force  of  your  wardenry,  (whkdi  we  would 
were  advanced  to  the  moat  strength  of  horsemen  that  might 
be,)  shall  make  the  attempt  to  Longhmaben,  being  of  no  such 
but  that  it  may  be  skailed  with  ladders,  whereof. 


NOTB  3C. 
"  aead9,  aye  rtoAy^'M  (keJldd.--V,  2S. 

Sir  John  Scott  of  Thirlestane  flourished  in  the  reign  of  James 
v.,  and  posssased  the  eetates  of  Thirleetane,  Oamesclench, 
&c,  lying  upon  the  river  of  Ettrick,  and  extending  to  St. 
Maiy's  Loch,  at  the  head  of  Yarrow.  It  appears,  that  when 
James  had  asssmbled  his  nobility,  and  their  fsudal  followers, 
at  Fala,  with  the  pniposeof  invading  Ex^gland,  and  was,  as  is 
well  known,  disappointed  by  the  obstinate  refUsol  of  his  peers, 
this  baxon  alone  declared  himself  ready  to  follow  the  King 
whererer  he  should  lead.  In  memory  of  his  fidelity,  James 
granted  to  his  Csmily  a  charter  of  arms,  entitling  them  to 
bear  a  border  of  fleurs-de-Iuce,  similar  to  the  tressure  in  the 
royal  arms^  with  a  bundle  of  spears  for  the  crest ;  motto, 
Ikadjf,  ajft  rtad^.  The  charter  itself  is  printed  by  Nisbet ; 
but  hk  work  bring  scarce,  I  insert  the  Ibllowing  accurate 
transcript  from  the  original,  in  the  poesession  of  the  Bight 
Honourable  Lord  Napier,  the  representetive  of  John  of  Thirle- 
staino. 

**JAiia8Bex. 

We  James,  by  the  grace  of  Ood,  King  of  Soottis,  consideiw 
and  the  flUth  and  guid  servis  of  of  of  *  right  traist  friend  John 
Scott  of  Thirleetano,  quha  cummand  to  our  hoste  at  Soutra- 
edge,  with  three  score  and  tea  launderes  on  horseback  of  his 
friends  and  followers,  and  beand  willing  to  gang  with  ws  inte 
England,  when  all  our  nobles  and  others  refused,  he  was 
ready  to  stake  at  all  our  bidding ;  flbr  the  quhilk  cause,  it  is 
our  will,  and  we  doe  straitUe  command  and  charg  our  lion 
herauld  and  his  deputies  for  the  time  beuid,  to  give  and  to 
graunt  to  the  said  John  Scott,  ane  Border  of  fflenre  do  Uses 
alMUt  his  coatte  of  armea,  sik  as  is  on  our  royal  banner,  and 
alsua  ane  bundell  of  launoes  above  his  helmet,  with  thir  words^ 
Beaddy,  ay  Beaddy,  that  he  and  all  his  aftercammers  may 
brulk  the  samine  as  a  pledge  and  taiken  of  our  guid  wUl  and 
kyndnea  for  his  true  worthines ;  and  thir  onr  letters  seen,  ye 
nae  waee  fribde  to  doe.  Given  at  FfixUa  Mnire,  under  our 
hand  and  privy  cashet,  the  xxvii  day  of  July,  m  c  and  xxxii 
seirea.    By  the  King's  graces  speciall  ordinance. 

"  Jo.  AnaKiNu." 

On  the  bode  of  the  charter  is  written, 
"  Edin.  14  Jannary,  1713.    Begistred,  conform  to  the  act  of 
parliament  made  anent  probative  writs,  per  M'Kaile,  pror. 
and  produced  by  Alexander  Borthwick,  servant  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Scott  of  Thirlestane.    M.  L.J." 

iSfetaori^ 
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Note  8D. 

jin  mffed  Knif^  to  dCMffor  steeTdy 

ff^ith  many  a  mo$$^ooper  came  ami 
And  ature  in  a  ^Menftdd, 
The  start  emdereseerU  graced  tdrshidd, 
WUhmU  OU  tatd  qf  MwdUtUm.—V.  S5. 

Tho  ftunily  of  Harden  ar»  deioeiided  ftom  a  jomiger  aoB  of 
the  Laird  of  Baecleach,  who  flonriahed  before  the  estate  of 
Mnrdieoton  wae  acquired  by  the  marriage  of  one  of  thoae 
chieftain*  with  the  heireaa,  in  1996L  Hence  they  bear  the  oqi^ 
nixanee  of  the  Sootts  upon  the  fleld ;  wheieaa  thoae  of  the 
Bacclench  are  diapoeed  upon  a  bend  dexter,  awnmed  in  ooo- 
leqnenoe  of  that  marriage.— See  Oi«ADflTAnrB  ^  fFhiUUunfe 
MSS„  and  Soorr  (^Stako^t  Ped^ree,  Newcastle,  17B& 

Walter  Scott  of  Harden,  who  flonriahcd  dnring  the  reign  of 
Qneen  Mary,  waa  a  renowned  Border  freebooter,  concerning 
whom  tradition  bae  preeerred  a  Tariety  of  anecdotee,  some  of 
which  hare  been  pnbliahed  in  the  BUmtrOep  of  Que  ScottiiA 
Border  i  others  in  LavDBif'a  Scenee  of  h^aneyi  and  others, 
more  lately,  in  The  Mountain  Bard,  a  collection  of  Border 
ballads  by  Mr.  James  Hogg.  The  bngle-hom,  said  to  hare 
been  naed  by  this  formidable  leader,  ia  preeerred  br  his  des- 
cendant, the  present  Mr.  Scott  of  Harden.  His  castle  was 
situated  npon  the  very  bxink  of  a  dark  and  predpitons  dell, 
through  which  a  scanty  rivulet  steals  to  meet  the  Borthwiclc 
In  the  recess  of  this  glen  he  is  said  te  hare  kept  his  spoil, 
whi<di  serred  for  the  daily  maintenance  of  hia  retalBers,  until 
the  production  of  a  pair  trfcilean  spun,  in  a  cercred  dish,  an- 
nounced to  the  hungry  band,  that  they  most  ilde  for  a  supply 
of  proiisions.  He  was  married  to  Mazy  Scott,  daagfater  of 
Fhilip  Scott  of  Dryhope,  and  caUed  in  seng  the  Flewer  of 
Yarrow.  Ho  posaessed  a  Tery  extensire  estate,  whieh  was 
dirided  among  his  fire  sons.  Hiere  are  numerous  dsscend- 
ants  of  this  old  mannding  Baron.  The  foUowing  beaatiAil 
pasaage  of  Lstdkm's  Scenes  qf  /n/biuy,  is  founded  on  a  tradl- 
tton  respecting  an  infant  captire^  whom  Walter  of  Harden 
carried  olF  In  a  predatory  inenrsten,  and  who  is  said  to  hav«be> 
come  the  author  of  some  of  our  most  heaatilU  pastonU 

**  Where  Bortha  hoarse,  that  loada  the  meads  wttk 
sand. 
Rolls  her  red  tide  to  Terlot's  western  strand. 
Through  slaty  hills,  whose  sides  are  shagg'd  with  thorn. 
Where  springs,  tn  scattered  tuft%  tho  dark«gieeu  oora» 
Towers  wood-girt  Harden,  finr  abore  the  vale^ 
And  clouds  of  rarens  o'er  the  turrets  sail. 
A  hardy  race,  who  nerer  shrunk  finom  war. 
The  Seotty  to  riral  realms  a  mighty  bar. 
Here  fixed  his  mountain  home ;— a  wide  domain. 
And  rich  the  boU,  had  purple  heath  been  grain ; 
But  what  the  niggard  ground  of  weaMh  dented. 
From  fields  more  Uess'd  his  foarleis  arm  supidied. 

"  The  waning  harresl-mooB  shone  cold  and  bri^t ; 
The  warder's  bom  was  heard  at  dead  of  nfght ; 
And  as  the  maasy  portals  wide  were  flnng^ 
With  stamping  hoofii  tiie  rocky  paTement  rung. 
What  fisir,  half  reil'd,  leans  from  her  latticed  hall. 
Where  red  the  wavering  gleams  of  torchlight  Calif 
Tis  Yarrow's  foirest  flower,  who,  through  the  gloom, 
Looks,  wistful,  for  her  loret^s  dancing  plume. 
Amid  the  pOee  of  spoil,  that  streVd  the  ground. 
Her  ear,  ^  anxtous,  caught  a  wailing  sound ; 
With  trsmbling  httte  the  youthful  matroik  flew. 
And  from  the  hurried  hei^  an  infhnt  drew. 

**  Scared  at  the  light,  his  little  hands  he  flung 
Around  her  neck,  and  to  her  bosom  dung ; 
While  beauteous  Maiy  soothed,  in  accents  mild. 
His  fluttering  soul,  and  alaap'd  bar  foster  child. 


Of  milder  mood  the  gentle  c^rtiTe  grew. 
Nor  loTod  the  scenes  that  scared  his  infiuit  tIcw  ; 
In  Tales  remote,  from  campa  and  eaatlee  fisr. 
He  shunn'd  the  foarftal  shuddering  joy  of  war ; 
Oontent  the  Iotss  of  simple  swains  to  sing; 
Or  wake  to  fluno  the  harp's  heioio  string. 

**  His  an  the  atraina,  whose  wandering  echoes  thrill 
The  shepherd,  lingering  en  the  twilight  hUl, 
When  ereoiag  brings  the  merry  folding  boars. 
And  sun-eyed  daislea  cloee  their  winking  flowers. 
He  lived  o'er  Yarrow's  Flower  to  shed  the  tear. 
To  strew  the  holly  leaTos  o'er  Harden's  bier ; 
But  none  was  foand  abow  the  minstrd's  tomK 
Emblem  of  peace,  to  bid  the  daiay  bloom : 
He,  nameless  as  the  race  fh>m  which  he  sprang. 
Saved  other  uaaMS,  and  left  hie  own  ansang." 


NOTB  3  EL 


Seottt  q^BOodaU,  a  staiwmi,  band.-  P.  35. 

In  this,  and  Uie  following  itwnsBS,  some  aooonnt  b  giren  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  property  in  the  valley  of  Esk  was  tnne- 
ferred  from  the  BeattiMns,  its  ancient  poiseseon,  to  the  name 
of  Scott.  It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  circumstances,  which 
axe  given  in  the  poem,  literally  as  they  have  been  preserved 
by  tradition.  Lord  Maxwell,  in  the  Utter  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  took  upon  himself  the  title  of  Earl  of  Mor- 
ton. The  deeoendanta  of  Beattiaon  of  Woodkerrick,  who 
aided  the  Earl  to  escape  trom  his  disobedient  vassals,  conti- 
nued to  hold  these  lands  within  the  memory  of  man,  and  were 
the  only  Beattisons  who  had  jiropcrty  in  the  dale.  The  old 
people  give  leoaUty  to  the  story,  by  showing  the  GalUaid'a 
Haugh,  tiie  plaiM  lAen  Bocdench's  men  were  concealed,  i 


NoTB  3  F. 


Their  gedkeru^  yeord  MOf  BtBfwrfw— P.  2b. 


BeUenden  is  altaated  near  the  head  of  Borthwmk  water, 
and  being  in  the  centre  of  tho  puesesskws  of  the  Sootts,  waa 
frequently  used  as  their  place  of  rendesvoas  aad  gatheriog 
word.— AiriMgr  t^  SdkMuMre,  in  Mai;fi»Hanfs  3tS&,  Advo- 
cates' Library.  Hence  Satchells  calls  one  part  of  his  genear 
logical  account  of  the  families  of  that  dan,  his  Bellenden. 


NoTB  3G. 

T%e  camp  ihdr  hornet  Oteir  taw  the  ey»rdt 
Theif  kneu  no  anmtrih  cwn'd  no  hmL—P.  27. 

The  meroenaiy  adventurers,  whom,  in  1380,  the  Earl  of 
Cambridge  carried  to  the  assistance  of  the  King  of  Portugal 
against  the  Spaniard^  mutiniod  for  want  of  regular  pay.  At 
an  aasembly  of  their  leaders.  Sir  John  Soltier,  a  natural  son 
of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  Ihns  addressed  them :  "  *  I  ooun- 
saylok  let  us  be  alle  of  one  alliance,  and  of  one  aocorde^  and 
let  na  among  oarsdves  reyse  up  the  banner  of  St.  Oeoige,  and 
let  ua  be  fimndos  to  God,  and  enemyes  te  die  the  worlde ;  for 
without  we  make  oursalfe  to  be  fesoed,  we  gete  nothynge.' 

*'  <  By  my  iayth,'  quod  Sir  William  Hdmon, '  ye  aaye  right 
wall,  and  so  lot  ua  do.'    They  dl  agreed  with  one  voycc,  and 
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I  iriio  divide  be  fbair  eapUcTiie.' Then 
thryadrjacd  in  the  caw  how  thtj  ooada  nat  hare  a  batter 
tltttt  Sir  John  Soltiar.    For  they  toUe  than  hare 
to  do  TTol,  and  they  thoo^t  he  was  more  metel- 
than  any  other.    Then  they  nked  op  the  p«non 
Geeese,  and  cried,  *  A  Soltler  I  a  Soltierl  the  Talyaoat 
>!  fivndeetoGed^andenemieatoaUthetrorUer''— 
%  Tol.  L  ch. 


Kon3H. 


the 


mifir  wuutk-treason  pain.-'V.  S8L 


of  oflienccB,  pecaliar  to  the  Border,  ooasti- 
enlled  Barcb-tieaeen.    AaODg  otberVp  van 
of  xiding.  or  eaoaing  te  ride,  against  the  oppodSe 
the  tine  eftractw  Thai^inaniadeataMBade 
Bikew  beride  SaloRi.  on  the  2Sth  day  of  March, 
lorda  and  adgbty.  Sin  Henry  Peicj,  Earl 
and  AicUhald  Donglv*  Lord  of  Oallo^ 
to  i«reed  npen  nntU  the  latday  of  Jnly;  andit 
nonded,  **  Oif  ony  ilelUa  anthir  on  the  ta  part, 
tatiiyr.  that  he  lindl  be  haaset  or  heofdit;  andgif 
■tdlia  any  gadee  vithia  the  tiienz  Jiefoweayd, 
all  be  haaiet  or  heofdit,  and  the  ieai> 
the  gndya  ilelea  in  the  dabble.**— iTMofy  <f 


Nois3L 


— ^— — >  Ddorabu 
jrar  damut  kirn,  bg  oaAb  qfmanMreason  Jtoia.— P.  88. 

la  dafaieaa  cnirw,  the  innocence  of  Border  cilminale  wu 
eeoaooally  referred  to  their  own  oath.  The  form  of  excna- 
tig  UOm,  or  indictmeafeB,  hy  BordoHMth,  ran  thus:  '*  Yon 
^■n  ew^  by  heaTea  ahoTe  yon,  hell  beneath  yon,  by  yonr 
pBt  ef  Pnndiee,  by  all  that  God  made  in  fix  day*  and  lOTen 
B^rti,  and  by  ciod  blmeell^  yon  are  whart  oateackleai  of  art, 
fait,  way,  wittinft  ridd,  heitnfaift  having,  or  rtoetting  of  any 
if  Che  gDoda  and  cattala  named  in  this  but  So  help  yon  God.*' 
— ffiitwf  ^QcMtaioad;  Introd.  p.  zxt. 


NoTB  8  K. 
MadgkihcodJUtockqflkiii^kuriW)rd.--V,M, 

The  dignity  of  knlH^hMd,  aooovding  to  the  oiiginal  inatitn- 
tioB,  had  tide  pecollarity,  that  it  did  not  flow  firom  the  mo- 
bat  oraldbe  conferred  by  one  wlio  himielf  poeaesiedit, 
aay  ecpiire  whob  after  dae  piobaiian,  vae  ibnnd  to  merit 
fti  hoaomr  of  chivalry.  Latterly,  thia  power  was  confined  to 
wont  to  create  kaighta  bannerets  after  or 
Bvea  so  lateas  the  reign  of  Queen 
;  Idgiily  olfondcd  his  Jealone  sorereign  by  the 
I  exertion  of  this  privilege.  Among  othen,  he 
knighted  the  witty  Sb  Jolm  Harrington,  whose  fhvonx  at  court 
by  no  means  enhanced  by  his  new  hononit.— See  the 
^aStput,  edited  by  Mr.  Parle.  But  probably  the  latest 
Isrtsiieiiof  kaig^tbood,  confierTed  by  a  subject,  was  in  the  case 
ef  Thoana  Ker,  fcn^hted  by  the  Earl  of  Hnntly,  after  the 
drfeet  of  the  Sail  of  Ai]gyle  in  the  bsttle  of  Bebinnee.  The 
fact  is  attasCod,  both  hyapoetical  and  prose  account  of  the 


engagement,  contained  kk  aa  ancient  Ma  In  the  Advoeatei 
Library,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Dalyell,  iu  GoiUtf  San/ft  and  Ba^ 
Mf,  Edin.  18(«L 


NOTB  8  li. 

Whm  BnglUk  Hood  mcelFd  jbieram'tJbnL-^T, ». 

The  battle  of  Anoram  Moor,  or  Penielheach  was  fought 
A.  D.  lA4Sb  The  English,  commanded  by  Sir  Balph  Even^ 
and  Sir  Brian  Latoua,  were  totally  routed,  and  both  their 
leaders  slaia  ia  the  action.  The  Scottish  anny  was  com* 
maaded  by  Ar^bald  Douglas^  Earl  of  Angns^  assisted  by  the 
Laivd  of  Bttodeich  and  Nonnan  Leslsy. 


Note  3M. 


J^or  wHo,  inJUId  or/orap  tladt. 

Saw  tki  blaneke  Hon  ^er/aUbackf^V.  S9. 

This  was  the  ongniiance  of  the  noble  bouse  of  Howard  in  all 
its  braadieB.  The  crest,  or  beaiing,  of  a  warrior,  was  often 
used  se  a  ngmmtd*  guerre.  Thus  Bicfaard  III.  acquired  his 
well<kaowa  epithet.  The  Boar  qf  yark.  In  the  violent  satire 
on  Cardinal  Wolsey,  written  by  Boy,  commonly,  but  erro- 
neously, imputed  to  Dr.  Bull,  the  Duke  of  Bu^ngham  is 
called  the  BmnOiful  Swm,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  or  Earl 
of  Surrey,  the  White  Lion,  As  the  book  is  extremely  rare, 
and  tlie  whole  passsge  relates  to  the  emblematical  inteipreti^ 
thm  of  heraldry,  it  shall  be  here  given  at  length. 

"  The  Jkicriplion  oflht  Arnut. 
"  Of  the  proud  Cardinal  this  is  the  shclde. 
Borne  up  betweene  two  angels  of  Sathan ; 
The  six  bloudy  axes  in  a  bars  felde, 
Sheweth  the  cmelte  of  the  red  man, 
Which  hath  devoured  the  BeaatifU  Swan, 
Mortal  enemy  unto  the  Whyte  Lion, 
Carter  of  Yorke,  the  vyle  butcher's  sonne, 
The  six  buUes  heddee  in  a  felde  blacke, 
Betokeneth  his  stordy  foiiousness^ 
Wherefore,  the  godly  lyght  to  put  abacks^ 
He  biyngeth  in  his  dyvlish  darcness ; 
The  bandog  in  the  middes  doth  expreise 
The  mastiff  curre  bred  in  Ypswicb  towne» 
Gnawynge  with  his  teth  a  Idnges  crowne. 
The  doubbe  algnifieth  playne  his  tiranny. 
Covered  over  with  a  Cardbiall's  hatt. 
Wherein  shall  be  fulfilled  the  prophecy, 
Aryse  up,  Jacke>  end  put  on  thy  salati 
For  the  tyme  is  come  of  bagge  and  walatt. 
The  temporall  ohevalry  thus  thrown  doune, 
Wherefor,  prest,  takehede,  and  beware  thy  crowne." 

There  were  two  oopiesof  this  very  scarce  satire  in  the  library 
of  the  late  John,  .Duke  of  Roxbuiigbe.  See  an  account  of  it 
also  in  Sir  Egerton  Brydges*  curious  miscellany,  the  Centura 
IdUmrvi. 


NoixSN. 


Let  MUtgrave  meeL  fierce  Ddoraine 
hi  HngleJIffhL P.  29. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed,  that  trial  by  single  combat,  so 
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pccnlimr  to  the  feudal  ■ytten,  wo  common  on  the  Bordan. 
In  U58.  the  weU-known  Kirkaldy  of  Onnge  foofl^t  a  duel 
with  Ralph  Ettb,  brother  to  the  then  Lord  Brre,  in  eonae- 
qnence  of  a  dlapnte  about  a  piiaoner  nid  to  have  been  ill 
treated  bj  the  Lord  Evre.  Pitaoottle  giTea  t^  following  ac- 
oonnt  of  the  aflhir:~**Tlieijonlof  iTon  Us  brother  provoked 
WUliam  Kivealdy  of  Oruse  to  fight  with  him,  m  dngnlar 
combat,  on  horMba^  with  epeari ;  who»  keeping  the  appoint- 
ment, aooompaaied  with  llonrfenr  d'Omel,  Uentenant  to  the 
French  King,  and  the  gairieon  of  Haymonth,  and  Mr.  Itch, 
aeeompaaled  with  the  governor  and  ganiaon  of  Berwiek,  it 
was  dischai^ged,  nnder  the  pain  of  txcason,  that  any  man 
should  oome  near  the  champions  within  a  flight-ehot,  except 
one  man  for  either  of  them,  to  bear  their  speara»  two  tnun- 
pets,  and  two  lords  to  be  judges.  When  they  were  in  readi- 
ness, the  trumpets  sounded,  the  heraulds  cried,  and  the  judges, 
let  them  go.  They  then  encountered  very  fiercely;  but 
Orange  etnick  Us  spear  through  Us  adrcnary's  shoulder, 
and  baro  Um  off  Us  horse,  being  sore  wounded :  But  whether 
he  died,  or  not,  it  b  uncertain."— P.  8IS. 

The  following  indentun  will  show  at  how  lato  a  period  the 
trial  by  combat  was  resorted  to  on  the  Border,  is  a  proof  of 
guilt  or  innocence  :— 

"  It  is  agreed  between  Thomas  If ui^raTe  and  Laancelot 
Carleton,  for  the  true  trial  of  such  controTorsles  is  are  be- 
twixt them,  to  have  it  openly  tried  by  way  of  combat,  befon 
God  and  the  fooe  of  the  worid,  to  try  it  In  Canonbybofane, 
before  England  and  Scotland,  upon  Thuredayin  Baatei^week, 
being  the  eighth  day  of  April  next  ensuing,  a.i>.  1009;  betwixt 
nine  of  the  clock,  and  one  of  the  same  day,  to  fight  on  ibot, 
ta  be  anned  with  jack,  steel  cap,  plaite  sleeree,  plaito  breaches, 
plaito  sockcs,  two  basleard  swords,  the  blades  to  be  one  yard 
and  half  a  quarter  in  length,  two  Scoteh  daggen,  or  dorln,  at 
their  girdles,  and  either  of  tJiem  to  proiide  armour  and  wea- 
pons for  themseWes,  according  to  this  indenture.  Two  gen- 
tlemen to  be  appointed,  on  the  field,  to  view  both  the  parties, 
to  see  that  they  both  be  equal  in  arms  and  weapons,  accord- 
ing to  this  indentun ;  and  being  so  viewed  by  the  gentlemen, 
the  gentlemen  to  ride  to  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  to  leave 
them  but  two  boys,  viewed  by  the  gentlemen,  to  be  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  to  hold  their  horses.  In  testimony  of 
this  our  agreement,  we  have  both  set  our  hands  to  tUs  inden- 
ture, of  intent  all  matters  shall  be  made  so  plain,  as  there 
shall  be  no  question  to  stick  upon  that  day.  Which  inden- 
ture, as  a  witneei,  shall  be  delivered  to  two  gentlemen.  And 
for  that  It  Is  convenient  the  world  ehould  be  privy  to  every 
particular  of  the  grounds  of  the  quarrel,  we  have  agreed  to 
set  it  down  In  this  Indenturo  betwixt  us,  that,  knowing  the 
quanel,  their  eyes  may  be  witness  of  the  trial. 

TRB  onounoB  or  thb  quarrxl. 

"  1.  Lancelot  Carleton  did  chaige  Thomas  MnqgraTs  be- 
fore the  Lords  of  her  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  that  Lancelot 
Carleton  was  told  by  a  gentleman,  one  of  her  Majesty's  sworn 
servants,  that  Thomas  Muagrave  had  ofiered  to  deliver  her 
Majesty's  Castle  of  Bewcastle  to  the  King  of  Scots :  and  to 
witness  the  same,  Lancelot  Carleton  had  a  letter  under  the 
gentleman's  own  hand  for  Us  discharge. 

"  S.  He  chaigeth  him,  that  whereas  her  Majesty  doth  yearly 
bestow  a  great  fee  upon  him,  as  captain  of  Bewcastle,  to  aid 
and  defend  her  Mi^esty's  subjects  therein :  Thomas  Muagrave 
hath  neglected  Us  duty,  for  that  her  Majesty's  Castle  of  Bew- 
castle was  by  Um  made  a  den  of  thieves,  and  an  harbour  and 
receipt  for  murderers,  felons,  and  all  sorts  of  misdemeanors. 
The  precedent  was  Quintin  WUtehcad  and  RuiUon  Black- 
bume. 

'*  &  He  chaigeth  him,  that  Us  office  of  Bewcastle  b  open 


I  The  dar  of  the  Rood  fair  at  Jcdbunsh. 

>  Sir  OUbert  EUJot  of  Stobs,  and  Scott  of  Falnash. 


for  Che  Sootdi  to  ride  in  and  throng  and  oaall 
nmde  by  Um  to  the  contrary. 

*'  Thomas  Musgrare  doth  deny  all  thb  chaige ;  and  naiili* 
that  he  will  prove  that  Lancelot  Carleton  doth  falsely  bely 
him,  and  will  prove  the  same  by  way  of  combat,  aooordiiig  t* 
thb  indentara.  I^modot  Carleton  hath  entertained  the  dml- 
Icnge;  and  so,  by  Ood's  permisiton,  will  prore  it  true  aa  be- 
fors^  and  hath  set  Us  hand  to  the  same. 

(Signed)  *'  THoiLsa  MoasaATn. 


« 


NOTB  8  O. 
Ht,  ikiJtwkU  Aorpcr.— P.  m 

Hie  peiMu  hero  alluded  to,  b  one  of  our  ancksit  Bmdor 
minstroh,  called  BattHng  Boariag  WDlis.  Thb  mmbrigmtt 
was  probably  derived  from  hb  boUylag  dispoaifion;  bsin^  it 
would  aeons,  audi  a  roaring  boy,  aa  b  frsqmntly  mcntfamed  In 
old  playa.  While  diinUng  at  Newmill,  upon  Teviot  aboafc 
five  milea  above  Hawick,  WllUe  chanced  to  quanel  with  one 
of  hb  own  profearion,  who  was  uanaUy  diatinguiahed  by  the 
odd  name  of  Sweet  Ifilk,  from  a  place  on  Rule  Water  ae 
called.  They  retired  to  a  meadow  on  the  oppQsito  ride  of  the 
Teviot,  to  decide  the  oonteat  with  their  awords,  and  Sweet 
MUk  was  killed  on  the  spot.  A  thora-tree  marks  the  aeene 
of  the  muider,  wUch  b  stiU  called  Sweet  MUk  Thorn.  Willie 
was  taken  and  executed  at  Jedburgh,  bequeathing  hb  name 
to  the  beantifo]  Scotch  air,  called  '« Rattling  Roaring  Willie." 
Ramsay,  wlio  set  no  value  en  traditionary  lore,  published  a 
few  verses  of  thb  song  in  the  TVa-Tbbb  jrUoeBoaf^  careftilly 
suppressing  all  which  had  any  connexion  with  the  history  ef 
the  author  and  origin  of  the  piece.  In  thb  case,  however,  he- 
nest  Allan  b  in  some  degree  justified,  by  the  extreme  wortb- 
lessness  of  the  poetry.  A  Terse  or  two  may  be  taken,  as  illue* 
trative  of  the  history  of  Roaring  Willie,  alluded  to  ha  tbe 
text:— 

**  Now  Willie's  gane  to  Joddart, 
And  he's  for  the  rood-<tap;^ 

But  Stobs  and  young  Falnash  ' 
They  foUow'd  Um  a'  the  way ; 

They  follow'd  him  a*  the  way. 
They  sought  him  up  and  down. 

In  the  links  of  Ousenam  water 
They  fond  Um  sleeping  sound. 

*'  Stobs  light  a£r  hb  hone. 

And  nercf  a  word  he  spak, 
TUl  he  tied  WUlie's  hands 

Fn*  fast  beUnd  hb  back ; 
Fu'fost  behind  Us  back. 

And  down  beneath  hb  knee, 
And  drink  vriU  be  dear  to  WUlie, 

When  sweet  milk  '  gars  him  dla. 

"  Ah  wae  light  on  ye,  Stobs ! 

An  01  death  mot  ye  die ; 
Ye're  the  first  and  foremost  man 

That  o'er  laid  hands  on  uie ; 
That  e'er  laid  hands  on  mo. 

And  took  my  maro  mc  frae : 
Wae  to  you.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot! 

Ye  are  my  mortal  fael 


s  A  wretched  pun  on  hb  antagoniat's  na:ne. 
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of  Onaenarairater 
An  wmggfia^  and  rtfiog  their  hair, 
Atad  «' for  tiM  nka  of  Wfllk, 

Si  beanty  waa  to  fidr, 

And  aomely  for  to  lee. 
And  drink  wUl  ba  dear  to  WQHe, 

Whan  sweet  milk  gara  him  di*.** 


Notb3P. 


in 


eocft  orMMNer  oad  cteuM 
Lar^AreMbaUribattMoM, 


B  to  the  moat  andant  collaetioB  of  Border  ragola* 

Ikv:— "Ba  It  ramamberad,  that»  on  the  18th  day 

Mr  MBB;  Sari  JTBHam  ANVtataaembladtba  whole 

hBlikis,  aad  eldest  Bordaiara*  that  best  knowledfa 

a  ennago  of  Lindimdm  f  and  tlieia  he  caaasd  these 

Bwdsiaia  bodilj  to  be  awain,  the  Holj  Oospal 

,  that  iksf,  Jwstly  and  traly,  altar  thair  ennufaift  ihonld 

deliver,  and  pnt  In  ardsr  and  wrltiafr  the 

vses  ef  mniche,  tiiat  were  ordained 

t^Ikmgta^t  iMj%  and  Afchibald  his  boo** 

aad  they  came  again  to  him  adrla- 

md  ordinance^  whidi  ware  in  time 

Tha  aaU  BarHPaUam,  saeii«  the  statates 

land  dalivcrad  by  tite  said  lords  andPoidetaia, 

jilfiHL  Bpasdftil  aad  profltablo  to  the  Borden; 

mesa,  and  polntoof  wartea,  ha  took; 

lorda  and  Borderan  he  canaed  bodily  to  be 

tiftay  alMMild  maJntatn  aad  snpply  hfam  at  their 

r,  to  do  the  lawa|ioB  thoae  that  shoald  break  the 

Alao,  the  said  Btel  fFOktm,  and  lords, 

aaade  certain  polnti  to  1m  treason  in 

to  ba  aaed.  which  were  na  trsaaoa  before  his 

ba  tiaaarHi  In  Us  tim^  aad  in  all  tima  coming.*' 


NonSQ. 
Nssedfoflte 


—P.  30. 


chkf  ^tUs  potent  laoe  of  heroes^  aboat  the  dato  of  the 
Archibald  DoagUs^  serendi  Earl  of  Angaa^  a  man 
aadactlfity.  The  Bloody  Heart  was  the  wall- 
of  the  HoBse  of  I>oagla%  assamed  fiiom  the 
Lord  Jsaaas^  to  whoso  care  Robert  Braea  conn 
to  be  carried  to  the  Holy  Land. 


NocbS  Bb 

laaiAl  i^fore  the  tparkUng  crul, 
QfClmtmet't  TiatUagmeL—V,  90. 

AtthebatHaof  Beangd^  la  France,  Thomas,  Ihdce  of  Clib 
to  Henry  V.,  was  anhoraed  by  Sir  John  8wln- 
who  distfngaiahed  him  by  a  coronet  set  with 
wlkidi  he  wore  anmnd  his  helmet    Tho*  far 
Is  one  of  the  most  andant  in  Scotland,  and 
ycdebnted  warrtors.1 


Battle  of  HaUdoD  HilL    8b  W.  Scott  was  do> 
fb  Jeitt  Svlnton.— Bn. 


Note  3  8. 

And  OuMitinff  HtO,  A  Bom§/  a  Anac/— P.  31. 

The  Ibvls  of  Bomob  as  deeoendaats  of  the  Daabaia^  andent^ 
Barls  of  Mardi,  canted  a  lion  rampant*  ufant;  bQ%  asadif* 
Ibrenoe,  changed  the  oolonr  of  the  shidd  from  gales  to  vert, 
in  allnsion  to  Greenlaw,  their  aadent  powsssion  The  slogan, 
or  wai^ery,  of thIapowarftU  Cuaily,  waiy  **  A  Homal  a Homel" 
It  waa  aadently  placed  in  an  eserol  aboTo  the  eraat.  The  hel- 
met is  araiad  with  a  lion'a  head  eraaed  galea,  with  a  cmp  of 
atato  galea,  tamed  ap  eimiBe 

The  Hepbnna,  a  powerfU  family  in  Beat  Lothian,  were 
Qsnally  in  dose  alliance  with  the  Homes.  The  dtief  of  (his 
clan  was  Hepbnn,  Lord  of  Hdles;  a  fomily  which  terminated 
in  the  too  famoaa  Earl  of  Both  well. 


Note  ST. 


And  wma,  mft  maair  a  awrry  ihmd, 
In  riot,  retdrp,  amd  rout, 
Pummd  au/bot-UMplaf.-'T,  3L 

The  foot-ball  wasandantly  a  raiy  foroorlto  sport  all  throagh 
Scotland,  bat  eqwdally  npon  the  Borden*  Sir  John  Carmi* 
chad  of  Caimichaal,  Warden  of  the  Middle  Mavehca,  was 
killed  in  IdOO  by  a  band  of  the  Armstrongs.  retamingfrMn  a 
foot-ball  match.  Sir  Bobert  Carey,  in  his  MemOb^mcBtioao 
agraat  aMeting,  appointed  by  the  Sootdi  riders  to  ba  held  at 
Kelto  for  the  pnrpoee  of  playing  at  foot-ball,  but  which  tor* 
nrtaated  in  an  incoraion  apon  England.  At  praaeat,  the  foot- 
bdl  ia  often  played  by  the  inhaUtanto  of  adjacent  parfabea, 
or  of  the  oppodto  banka  of  a  atraam.  The  Tictory  ia  oon- 
tcated  with  the  atmoat  ftiry,  aad  Tory  aeriaas  acddents  haro 
aomatimea  taken  place  ia  the  struggle. 


NoxbSU. 


'2VM  iructtmd  war,  tuck  tudden  dUmpt 
fFiunoth^firtjiuiU,  nor  Md  strtntife, 
Ai  Oc  dd  Bordtr-daif,-^P.  91. 

Notwithstanding  the  constant  wars  apon  t)ie  Borden^  and 
the  ooraalnnal  cmeltiee  which  mariced  the  mntnd  tuoads, 
the  inhahltonta  on  dther  aide  do  not  appear  to  bare  regarded 
eadi  other  with  that  Tioleat  and  peraond  aaimadty,  which 
mi^t  hare  been  expected.  On  the  contrary,  like  the  ont- 
posta  of  hoetile  armiee,  they  often  carried  on  something  ro> 
aembling  ftiendly  intonxmrae,  eren  in  the  middle  of  hoatill- 
tiae;  and  it  la  oTident,  firom  rarlona  ordinaacaa  agdnst  trade 
aad  intermarriages,  between  English  and  SoottisV-Borderers, 
that  the  goTsmments  of  both  conntiies  wars  jealous  of  their 
chertehing  too  inttmato  a  connexion.  Prdsaart  sajs  of  both 
nation^  that  '*  Baglyahmen  on  the  one  party,  aad  Scottea  on 
the  ot&er  party,  are  good  men  of  warre ;  for  when  they  meet, 
there  is  a  harde  fight  without  aparynge.  There  is  ao  boo 
[tnice']  between  them,  aa  loag  aa  apeara,  sworda,  axe%  or  dog- 
gen^  wHl  endure^  but  lay  on  echo  upon  other;  and  whan 
they  be  well  beaten,  and  that  the  one  party  hath  obtained  the 
▼ictory,  they  then  glorifye  ao  in  theyrc  dedea  of  armiee,  and 
are  ao  JoyftiU,  that  aoch  as  be  taken  they  ahaU  be  ramomed, 
or  that  they  go  out  of  the  felde ;  ao  that  ahortly  echo  of  them 
ia  BO  content  with  other,  that,  *t  their  departynge,  cnrtyilyo 
they  wUl  aay,  God  thank  yoa.**— BaaitsaalB  Frolttari,  toI.  fL 
p.  1S3.  The  Border  meettodp^  of  truce,  whidk  dthough  places 
of  mcrchandiae  aad  mcnimanl,  often  witneaaed  the  most 
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bloody  icenei,  may  wrre  to  ninatmte  the  dMcrlptloa  In  the 
text  They  are  viTidly  poftrayed  in  the  old  ballad  of  the 
Beidsqnalr.  [See  Minitreley,  toL  U.  p.  IS.]  Both  parties 
came  anned  to  a  meeting  of  the  wardens,  yet  they  inter- 
mixed fearleeely  and  peaoeably  with  each  other  in  mutual 
eports  and  flmiiHar  interoomreo,  nnttl  a  canial  tnj  aroee  :— 

"  Then  was  then  nought  but  bow  and  spear, 
And  etary  man  pulled  ont  a  brand.'* 

In  the  29th  stania  of  this  canto^  there  is  an  attempt  to  ex" 
.prees  some  of  the  mixed  feelings,  with  which  the  Bordeim 
•on  eadi  side  were  led  to  regard  their  neighbours. 


NotbSY. 


on  the  darkening  plain. 


Loud  koBo,  MAodp,  erwhietie  ran. 
Am  hande  their  elragffierM  to  rtgeOn, 
GUh  the  ikHU  waMnoord  qf  their  don.— P.  31. 

Patten  remarks,  with  bitter  eensnre,  the  disorderly  otmduct 
of  the  English  Bordereia,  who  attended  the  Protector  Somer- 
set on  his  expedition  against  Scotland.  *'  As  we  wear  then  a 
setling,  and  the  tents  a  setting  up,  among  all  things  els  com- 
mendable ta  our  hole  journey,  one  thing  seemed  to  me  an  in- 
(ollecabla  disorder  and  abuse :  that  whereas  always,  both  in 
all  tonnes  af  war,  and  in  all  campes  of  armies,  quietness  and 
atilnes,  withont  nois,  is,  pifndpally  in  the  nii^t,  after  the 
watch  la  set,  obsenrcd,  (I  need  not  reason  why,)  our  northern 
pfrikers,  the  Borderers,  notwithstandyng,  with  great  enormi- 
tie,  (as  thong^t  me,)  and  not  unlike  (to  be  playn)  unto  amas- 
terles  hounde  howlyng  in  a  hie  way  when  he  hath  lost  him  he 
waited  upon,  sum  hoopynge,  sum  whistlyng,  and  most  with 
crying,  A  Brnwyke,  a  Berwyke  I  A  Fenwyke,  a  Penwykel  A 
Bnlmer,  a  Bulmer!  or  so  ootherwise  as  theyr  captains  names 
wear,  nevar  lin'de  these  troublous  and  dangerous  noyses  all 
the  nyghta  longe.  They  said,  they  did  it  to  find  their  captain 
and  fellows ;  but  if  the  sooldiers  of  our  oother  oountreys  and 
aheres  had  used  tha  same  manor,  in  that  case  we  should  haye 
oft  times  had  the  state  of  our  oampe  more  like  the  outrage  of 
a  dissolute  hnntynf^  than  the  quiet  of  a  well  ordered  armye. 
It  is  a  fieat  of  war,  in  mine  opinion,  that  might  right  well  be 
left  I  could  reherse  caasas  (bat  yf  I  take  it,  they  are  better 
nnspoken  than  uttred,  unless  the  fant  wear  sure  to  be  amend- 
ed) that  might  shew  thei  move  aiweiB  move  peral  to  onr  ar- 
mie,  but  in  thdr  ana  nyghVs  so  deynga,  than  they  shew  good 
senrioe  (as  some  sey)  in  a  hot^  ^mgD.'*^Apud  DAiasx<L*s 
Fn^ftnenit,  p.  75* 


NotbS  W. 


3V  tee  how  thou  the  diate  eouUtet  wind, 
CTuerlhedarkbiood-hoimdcnkitwe^, 
And  wUh  the  bugle  rotue  Oeyhy.— P.  3B. 

Hie  puxiuit  of  Border  marauders  was  fbllowed  by  the  in- 
jured party  and  his  friends  with  blood-hounds  and  bugle-bom, 
and  was  called  the  Hot-trod,  He  was  entitled,  if  his  dog  could 
trace  the  soent,  to  follow  the  inraders  into  the  opposite  king- 
dom ;  a  priTilege  which  often  occasioned  bloodshed.  In  ad- 
dition to  what  has  been  said  of  the  blood-hound,  I  may  add, 
tiiat  the  breed  was  kept  up  by  the  Buocleueh  family  on  their 
Border  estates  till  within  the  18th  century.  A  penon  was 
alire  in  the  memory  of  man,  who  remembered  a  blood-hound 
being  kept  at  Kldliihope,  in  Ettrick  Forest  for  whose  main- 
tenance the  tenant  had  an  allowance  of  meal.    At  that  time 


the  sheep  wen  always  watched  at  n%ht  Upon  one  < 
when  the  duty  had  fallen  on  the  narrator,  then  a  lad,  he  be- 
came exhansted  with  ftttigne,  and  fell  asleep  upon  a  baalcv 
near  sun-rising.  Suddenly  he  was  awakened  by  the  tread  of 
horses,  and  saw  fiTe  men,  well  mounted  and  aimed,  iMm 
briskly  OTor  the  edge  of  the  hilL  They  stopped  and  looked  at 
the  flock ;  but  the  day  was  too  far  broken  to  admit  the  <dmnc> 
of  their  carrying  any  of  them  offl  One  of  them,  in  opite* 
leaped  from  his  horM,  and  coming  to  the  shepherd,  seined 
him  by  the  belt  he  wore  round  his  waist;  and,  setting  his  foot 
upon  his  body,  pulled  it  till  it  broke,  and  carried  it  awmy 
with  him.  They  rode  off  at  the  gallop ;  and,  the  shephetrd 
giving  tne  alarm,  the  blood-hound  was  turned  loose,  and  tho 
people  in  the  nolghbouriMod  alarmed.  The  marauders^  how- 
OTer,  eeeaped,  notwithstanding  a  sharp  pursuit  This  dicnm- 
staaoe  serves  to  show  bow  very  long  the  Ucense  of  the  Bor- 
derers continued  in  some  dagree  to  maaifeet  itseUL 


Note  3  X. 


She  wroftghl  not  If  forbidden  epdL—V.  SB. 

Fopalar  l»elief,  though  contrary  to  tha  doctrinei  of 
Chureh,  made  a  CsTOurable  distinction  betwixt 
and  necromancers,  or  wiairdi ;  the  former  were  anppoeed  to 
command  the  eril  spirits^  and  the  latter  to  serre^  or  at  laagst 
to  be  in  league  and  compact  with,  those  enemies  of  mankftnL 
Hm  arts  of  subjecting  the  demons  were  manifold ;  sometSosea 
tha  fiends  were  actually  swindled  by  the  magirianii,  aa  in  Hm 
caae  of  the  bargain  betwixt  one  of  their  number  and  the  iiaet 
VligiL  The  classical  reader  will  doubtlese  bacniioua  to  pa- 
mae  this  anecdote  :— 

«<  YirgOias  was  at  soole  at  Tolenton,  where  he  stodyed  dy 
lygently,  for  he  was  of  great  undentandynge.  Upon  a  tjUM^ 
the  aoolen  had  lyoense  to  go  to  play  and  sprote  f  ham.  In  the 
fyides,  after  the  usance  of  the  old  tyme.  And  there  was  alao 
Viigilins  therbye,  alee  walkynge  among  the  hyUas  alle  abont* 
It  fortuned  he  spyed  a  great  hole  In  the  syde  of  a  great  hjll, 
wherein  be  went  so  depe,  that  he  culd  not  see  no  more  lyght ; 
and  than  he  went  a  lytell  farther  therein,  and  than  ha  saw 
some  lyght  egayne,  and  than  he  went  fourth  strejg^te,  asid 
within  a  lytell  wyle  after  ho  harde  a  Toyce  that  called  '  Vir- 
gilins!  VirgUius  I '  and  looked  aboute,  and  he  oolde  nat  aea 
no  body.  Than  sayd  he,  (L  e.  the  voice,)  *  Viigilins,  see  ye 
not  the  lytyll  borde  lying  beeyde  you  there  marked  with  that 
word?'  Ihan  answered  VirgUius,  '  I  see  that  horde  wcU 
anongh.'  The  Toice  said,  '  Doo  awaye  that  borde,  and  lotto 
me  out  there  atte.'  Than  answered  Viigilins  to  the  Toioe  that 
was  under  the  lytell  borde,  and  sayd,  '  Who  art  thou  that 
calleat  me  so?*  Than  answered  the  deryll,  *  I  am  adoTyll 
conjured  out  of  the  bodye  of  a  certeyne  man,  and  banjsshed 
here  tyll  the  day  of  Judgmend,  without  that  I  he  delyrered 
by  the  handee  of  men.  Thus,  Virgiltus,  I  pray  the,  delyver 
me  out  of  this  payn,  and  I  shall  shewo  unto  the  many  bokea 
of  negromancye,  and  how  thou  shalt  come  by  it  lyghtly,  and 
know  the  practyse  therein,  that  no  man  in  the  soyence  of  ne> 
gromancye  shall  pasie  the.  And  moreorer,  I  shall  shewo  and 
enforme  the  so,  that  thou  shalt  baTo  alle  thy  desyre,  whereby 
methinke  it  is  a  great  gyfle  for  so  lytyll  a  doyng.  For  ye  vaxf 
also  thus  all  your  power  frendys  helpe,  and  make  rydie  youi 
enemyes.'  Thorough  that  great  promyse  was  Viigilins  tempt- 
ed ;  he  badde  the  l^nd  show  the  bokee  to  hym,  that  he  mi^t 
baToand  occupy  them  at  his  iryll ;  and  so  the  fynde  shewed 
him.  And  than  Virgilius  pulled  open  a  borde,  and  there  waa 
a  lytell  hole,  and  thereat  wmng  the  dcfvyll  out  like  a  yell,  and 
cam  and  stode  before  Viigilins  lyke  a  bygge  man ;  whereof 
VirgUius  was  astonied  and  uianreyled  greatly  thereof,  that  so 
groat  a  man  mygfat  come  out  at  so  ly^l  a  hole.  Than  sayd 
ViiDdUns.  '  Shulde  ye  well  passe  into  the  hole  that  ye  cam  out 
of?'-'  Yea,  I  shall  well,'  said  the  der^^*  I  holda  tha  best 
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4«*tU»  '  thovlo  I  coueat.' 


Ont  I  Iste,  Chatyaihan  Bot  do  H.'— *  WeD/nyd  the 
I  coBMfat.'   And  tlian  the  deTjU  wittnge 
mto  tba  1;^  bole  asene ;  and  u  he  waa  therein, 
kjwa*<ed  the  hole  agayne  with  the  horde  dose,  and 
the  daTjll  hegjled,  and  a&jrght  nat  there  come  out 
.  abyd^h  ahytte  atjll  therein.    Than  called  the  de- 
lyfl  dMdeAdly  to  Yixgpiaa,  and  Mid,  *  What  hare  ye  done, 
ir—Vb^haM  aaavered,  *  Abyde  there  atyU  to  jour 
and  fro  thena  forth  abydeth  he  there.   And 
hwiamo^wyeonnynge  In  thepaaetyaeof  the  black 

■Ayrentakl  thereaderof  Ae  AraUan  taleof  the  I 
and  the  impriiOBed  Oeade ;  and  it  la  anore  than 
Ihnt  many  of  the  marrela  narrated  la  the  life  of 
of  Oriental  eactraetkni.  Among  incfa  I  am  dispoaed 
I  the  MIovtog  whtoMieal  accoont  of  the  fianadation 
a  curioae  theory  eoooemlng  the  orli^ 
if  tbe  euttqnakee  with  which  it  iaalilhited.  Virgil,  who  waa 
a  ycaoBi  of  gallantry,  had  it  aeeflu,  carried  off  the  daaghter 
if  a  ceilaia  Soildan,  and  was  anjdona  to  aecsre  hie  priae. 

'"Tbaa  he  tlMioi^  in  Ua  mynde  how  he  myghte  maxye  hyr. 
and  rhnmlif  in  hia  mynde  to  foande  in  the  middei  of  the  eee 
a  £n«r  fiowBe,  with  great  landca  belongynge  to  it ;  and  ao  he 
«d  by  Ur  camnynge,  and  caUed  tt  Napells.  And  the  fiuidar 
of  eggea,  and  in  that  town  of  Napella  he  made  a 
'wttk  fill  comen,  and  in  the  toppe  he  let  an  apell  npoa 
^  and  no  man  cialde  pall  away  that  apell  wtthoat 
it ;  and  thorooghe  that  yren  aet  he  a  bohe,  and  in 
let  he  a  eg8*>  -^^d  he  henge  the  apell  by  the  atanke 
hangeth  it  etUL  And  when  the  egge 
>  ahnlde  the  to wne  of  Napella  qnake ;  and  whan  the 
then  ahnlde  the  towneiinkb.  Whan  he  had  made 
he  Ictte  call  It  Napella.**  Thia  appeaiato  haTO  been 
,  avtkie  of  carrcnt  belief  daring  the  middle  age*,  aaappean 
the  acatatca  of  the  order  Du  Saint  Btprit  au  droit  dMr, 
.393:  A  diapter  of  the  knighta  is  appointed  to 
laaUy  at  the  Oaatle  of  the  Bnchanted  Egg,  near  the 
tef  VirgiL — ^IfoirrrAvooif,  toL  VL  p.  389. 


decorated  with  ita  plumage,  and  a  aponge,  dipped  in  lighted 
apirita  of  wine,  wae  placed  in  ite  bilL  When  it  waa  introdn- 
ced  «A  daya  of  gmnd  fBatiral,  it  waa  the  rignal  far  the  adren- 
tuxoua  knighta  to  take  apon  them  Towa  to  do  aome  deed  of 
chiralry,  *«  before  the  peacock  and  the  ladtaa." 

The  boar'%  head  waa  alee  a  nsual  diah  of  fendal  q>lendottr. 
In  Scotland  it  waa  aometimes  aaxronnded  with  little  bannen, 
diaplayiag  the  ooloan  and  aeUeremeats  of  the  baron  at  whoae 
board  it  waa  aerred.-~PutKanTON'a  AMory,  voL  L  p.  438. 


Note  4  A. 


Note  3  Y. 


A  mertin  sat  upon  her  tmsU 
HeUtby  a  leath  qfiiikm  drift.— P.  36. 

1  iMiliB,  or  aparrow-bawk,  wae  aetnally  carried  by  ladies 
ef  laak,  i»  a  falcon  was,  in  time  of  peace,  the  constant  atten- 
dsat  of  a  kn^kt  or  baron.  See  Latham  on  Fakoniy.^Qoi»- 
eaft  rtlatea,  that  when  Mary  of  Lorraine  was  regent,  she 
pjtnad  the  Earl  of  Angns  to  admit  a  royal  garrison  into  his 
C^tlc  of  TaataUon.  To  this  he  returned  no  direct  anawer ; 
bat.  aa  if  apoetrophiaing  a  goss-hawk,  which  sat  on  his  wrist, 
he  vas  feeding  daring  the  Qneen'a  speech,  he  ex- 
The  devil's  in  this  greedy  glede,  she  will  noTor  be 
ML*— HnaTb  mtterp  ^Ike  Bouse  qf  Douglas,  1743;  toL  IL 
fL  m.  BUday  complains  of  the  common  and  indecent  prac- 
Aoe  of  bataging  hawhi  and  hounds  into  chnrehea. 


Note  3  Z. 


Ami  prinedf^petteodfsffSdeA  train, 

And  ifwr  lk«  ^wr^knd  gamisksi  bravc—P.  36. 

)  peacDi^  it  is  well  known,  waa  conaiJered,  during  the 
k ef  d&Taby,  not  merely  as  an  exquisite  delicacy,  but  as  a 
dkhef  peculiar  aoleasnit j.    After  beiog  roasted,  it  was  again 


Smcte,  with  hisgaunikt,  stout  Hunthitt.-T.  37. 

The  Rutherfurds  of  Hunthill  were  an  andent  race  of  Border 
Lairds,  whose  names  occur  in  hiatory,  sometimee  aa  defending 
the  frontier  againat  the  En^ish,  sometimes  aa  diaturbing  the 
peace  of  their  own  country.  Didcon  Draw-the-sword  waa  son 
to  the  andent  warrior,  called  in  tradition  the  Oock  of  Unnt- 
hiU,  remarkable  for  leading  into  battle  nine  sons,  gallant  war- 
riora,  all  sons  of  the  aged  diamplon.  Mr.  Batherford,  late  of 
New  York,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor,  soon  after  theae  sonyi 
were  first  published,  quoted,  when  upwarda  of  eighty  yeara 
old,  a  ballad  apparently  the  aame  with  the  Bald  of  the  Rdd- 
square,  but  which  apparently  ia  loat,  except  the  following 
linee.— 

«'  Baold  Ratherfurd  he  waa  At'  atont. 

With  all  his  nine  sons  him  about. 

He  brought  the  lada  of  Jedbrught  out. 
And  baaldly  fought  that  day." 


Note  4  B. 

bit  hisglove.—P.  37. 

To  bite  the  thumb,  or  the  gloTo,  seems  not  to  hate 
considered,  upon  the  Border,  aa  a  gesture  of  contempt,  though 
so  used  by  Shakspeare,  but  aa  a  pledge  of  mortal  roTenge.  It 
is  yet  remembered,  that  a  young  gentleman  of  Teriotdale,  on 
the  morning  after  a  hard  drinking-bout,  obserred  that  he  had 
bitten  hia  glore.  He  instantly  denumded  of  his  companion, 
with  whom  he  had  quarrelled  ?  And,  learning  that  he  had 
had  words  with  one  of  the  party,  insisted  on  instant  satisfoc- 
tion,  asserting,  that  though  he  remembered  nothing  of  the  dis- 
pute, yet  he  was  sure  he  nerer  would  have  bit  his  glore  unless 
he  had  recdred  some  unpfirdonable  insult.  He  fell  in  the 
duel,  which  was  fought  near  Selkirk,  in  1721. 


Note  4  C. 


Since  okt  Buedeueh  ike  name  did  gain, 
fThen  in  Ute  eleueh  the  buck  une  ta'm.— P.  37. 

A  tradition  pmserred  by  Scott  of  Satchells,  who  published, 
in  1688^  A  true  History  qf  the  Right  Honourable  name  qf  Scott, 
giTOB  the  following  romanUc  origin  of  that  name.  Two  breth- 
ren, natirea  of  Galloway,  baring  been  banislied  iVom  that 
country  for  a  riot,  or  insorrection,  came  to  Btinklebun,  in 
Ettrick  Porcet,  where  the  keeper,  who«e  name  was  Brydone, 
lecdTod  them  joyfully,  on  account  of  tbdir  skill  in  winding  the 
horn,  and  in  the  other  mysteriea  of  the  cUaae.  Kenneth 
MacAlpfai,  then  King  of  Scotland,  oame  sooh  after  to  hunt  in 
the  n>yal  forest,  andpnraned  a  buck  from  Bttriek-hengh  to 
the  glen  now  called  Buckdcuch,  about  two  miioa  ahoTo  the 
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Junction  of  Ranklebuxn  with  the  rirer  Ettrick.  Here  the  itag 
itood  at  bay ;  and  the  Kfaig  and  hia  attendants,  who  followed 
on  honeback,  were  thrown  ont  by  the  eteepnoM  of  th«  hill 
and  the  moraas.  John,  one  of  the  bretimn  from  Galloway, 
had  followed  the  chaae  on  foot ;  and,  now  oomfaig  tai.  Mined 
the  bofdcby  the  homt,  and,  being  a  man  of  gnat  strength  and 
acttrity,  threw  him  on  his  back,  and  ran  with  his  bnden  about 
a  mile  up  the  steep  hill,  to  a  plage  called  CiacrarGroBB,  iriwre 
Kenneth  had  halted,  and  laid  the  buck  at  the  soTersig&'s 
fectt 

"  The  deer  being  cnreed  in  that  place. 

At  his  lii^iesty's  demand. 
Then  John  of  Galloway  nn  apace, 

And  fetched  water  to  his  hand. 
The  King  did  wash  into  a  dish. 

And  Galloway  John  he  wot ; 
fie  said,  '  Thy  name  now  after  this 

Shall  erer  be  called  John  Scott. 

'*  'The  forest  and  the  deer  tiierein. 

We  commit  to  thy  hand ; 
For  thou  shalt  sure  the  ranger  be. 

If  thou  obey  command ; 
And  for  the  buck  thou  stoutly  brought 

To  us  up  that  steep  bench. 
Thy  designation  erer  shall 

Be  John  Scott  in  Bucksdeuch.* 


"*  In  Scotland  no  Buckcleuch  was  then. 
Before  the  buck  in  the  clouch  was  slain ; 
Night's  men'  at  flrst  they  did  appear. 
Because  moon  and  stars  to  their  arms  they  bear. 
Their  crest,  supporters,  and  hunting-horn. 
Show  their  beginning  from  hunting  came ; 
Thdr  name,  and  style,  the  book  dotii  say, 
John  gained  them  both  into  one  day.'* 

Watt's  Bellcnden. 

Tha  Bucdeuch  arms  have  been  altered,  and  now  allude 
pointedly  to  this  hunting,  whether  real  or  fobulous.  The 
AunUy  now  bear  Or,  upon  a  bend  axure,  a  mullet  betwixt 
two  crescents  of  the  field ;  in  addition  to  which,  they  formerly 
bore  in  the  field  a  hunting-horn.  The  supporters,  now  two 
ladies,  were  formerly  a  hound  and  buck,  or,  ao(Jording  to  the 
old  terms,  a  hart  i^kash  and  a  hart  qfgreeee.  The  family  of 
Scott  of  Howpasley  and  Thiilestaine  long  retained  the  bugle- 
horn  ;  they  also  ca«ried  a  bent  bow  and  arrow  in  the  sinister 
cantle,  perhaps  as  a  difierence.  It  is  said  the  motto  waa^ 
Bett  ridinff  bp  moontif^  in  allusion  to  the  crescents  on 
tha  shield,  and  perhaps  to  the  habits  of  those  who  bore  it. 


1  Froissart  relates,  that  a  kniRht  of  the  household  of  the 
Oomto  de  Foiz  exhibited  a  similar  feat  of  strength.  The  hall- 
fire  had  waxed  low,  and  wood  was  wanted  to  mend  it.  The 
knight  went  down  to  the  court-yard,  where  stood  an  ass  laden 
with  foggots,  seized  on  the  animal  and  burden,  and,  canying 
him  up  to  the  hall  on  his  shoulders,  tumbled  him  Into  the 
chimney  with  his  heels  uppermost :  a  humane  pleasantry, 
much  applauded  by  the  Count  and  all  the  spectators. 

t  "  Minions  of  the  moon,**  as  Fabtaff  would  huTe  said.  The 
Yocatloa  pursued  by  our  ancient  Borderers  may  be  justified 
oa  the  authority  of  the  most  polished  of  the  ancient  nations : 
*'  For  the  Grecians  in  old  time,  and  such  barbaxiana  as  in  the 
oontinent  lired  neere  unto  the  sea,  or  else  inhabited  the 
Islands,  after  once  they  b«gan  to  crone  over  one  to  another 
In  ships,  became  theoTos^  and  went  abroad  under  the  conduct 
of  thdr  more  puissant  men,  both  to  enrich  themeelTes,  and 
lo  fetdi  In  maintenance  for  the  weak :  and  follingupon  towns 


The  motto  nowgiTon  Is  Amo,  applying  to  tha  ftmale  anp* 
porters. 


N(yiB4D. 


AJbart  Grame, 
The  Minttrd  qfthat  ancient  name.—V,  87. 


'*  John  Gnema,  second  son  of  Malice,  Earl  of  MaeUeUk, 
commonly  sinamed  Jckn  wUh  the  Br^fkt  Swfrd,  upon  boom 
diapleasore  ilasB  against  htan  at  ooqrt,  retired  with  many  of 
hia  dan  and  kindred  into  tha  English  Border^  in  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  the  Fourth,  where  they  aaated  themselves  i  and 
manyofthelrpoeterityhaTe  continued  there  ever  since.  JCiw 
Sandford,  speaking  of  them,  says,  (which  faideed  was  appU- 
cable  to  most  of  the  Borderers  on  both  sldee.)  *  They  were  all 
stark  moss-troopers,  and  arrant  thieres:  Both  to  En^^and 
and  Scotland  outlawed;  yet  sometimes  connired  at,  becanae 
they  gaTo  intelUgenoe  forth  of  Scotland,  and  would  raise  400 
boiBe  at  any  time  upon  a  raid  of  the  English  into  Scotland. 
A  saying  is  recorded  of  a  mother  to  her  son,  (which  is  now 
become  proTorbial,)  Bide,  BMolep,  houffh'e  €  the  pot:  thatia^ 
the  last  piece  of  beef  was  in  the  pot,  and  therefore  it  was 
high  time  ibr  him  to  go  snd  fetdi  nmre.* "— /ntrodii^tuM  to 
theHittonfiifCtmiberiaMi, 

The  residenoe  of  the  Orsnnea  being  chiefly  in  the  Debate- 
able  l4md,  so  called  because  it  was  claimed  by  both  kt^g- 
doms^  their  depredations  extended  both  to  England  and 
Scotland,  with  impunity ;  for  as  both  wardena  aseoonted 
them  the  proper  subjects  of  thdr  own  prince,  neither  inrllned 
to  demand  reparation  for  their  excesses  from  the  (opposite 
oiRoen^  wfaidi  would  have  been  an  acknowledgmoit  of  hia 
jurisdiction  orer  them.>-See  a  long  correspondence  on  thia 
subject  betwixt  Lord  Dacre  and  the  English  PrxTy  Gounci], 
in  Introduction  to  HUtarp  qf  Cumberland.  The  Debateabla 
Land  was  finally  divided  betwixt  England  and  Scotland,  by 
commissioners  appointed  by  both  nations.* 


Notb4E. 

The  tun  ehinet/air  on  CarlUle  tooS.— P.  97* 

Tlila  burden  is  adopted,  with  some  alteratioa,  from  an  old 
Scottish  song^  beginning  thus  :— 

*<  She  lean'd  her  back  against  a  thorn. 
The  sun  shines  fisir  on  Carlisle  wa' : 

And  there  she  has  her  young  babe  bon. 
And  the  lyon  shall  be  lord  of  a'." 


unfortified,  or  scatteiingly  inhabited,  rifled  them,  and  mad* 
this  the  best  means  of  thear  Uring ;  being  a  matter  eX  that 
time  no  where  in  disgrace,  but  rather  carrjing  with  it  soma- 
thlng  of  glory.  This  b  manifest  by  some  that  dwell  upon  the 
continent,  amongst  whom,  so  it  be  performed  nobly,  it  b  stUl 
esteemed  aa  an  ornament.  The  same  b  also  proved  by  some 
of  the  andent  poeta,  who  Introduced  men  questioning  of  sndk 
as  sail  by,  oa  all  coasts  alike,  whether  they  be  theeves  or  not ; 
as  a  thyng  neyther  scorned  by  such  as  were  asked,  nor  up- 
braided by  those  that  were  desirous  to  know.  They  also  rob- 
bed one  another,  within  the  main  land ;  and  much  of  Greece 
useth  that  old  custome,  as  the  Locriant,  the  Aeeamainiane, 
and  thoee  of  the  contfaient  in  that  quarter,  unto  this  day. 
Moreover,  the  ftshion  of  wearing  iron  remaineth  yet  with  the 
people  of  that  continent,  from  their  old  trade  of  thieving.**— 
RoBBxa'  ThMCjfdide*^  p.  4    Lend. 

s  Sec  various  notes  in  the  Minstrelsy. 


I  ■IB.'^A.I 
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Note  4  F. 


haB  »t€  keard  ^  Svrrq^tJbm§f^T»  aS. 


giXlaDt  and  vnibrtuiata  Hany  Howard,  Earl  of  8ar- 

the  noat  aeomnplbhed  caTaUar  of 

Us  aoBiMCa  di^la  J  beauties  which  would  do 

poUabed  ago.    He  was  beheaded  on  Towor- 

;  avtetiai  to  the  man  jaolowy of  Henr  VIIL, 

00  bfiUiant  a  ehanctot  aear  hia  tibroao. 

laid  is  Ibaaded  on  an  inddent 

to  the  Bail  In  hia  taayola.    GoraeUas 

Hm  colohvatad  alcheoiirt,  showed  him,  la  alooUnf 

I  ioveHj  eonldtoe^  lo  whoso  ssirlco  he  had  dofoted 


jDacHiitm  npOB  a  eouehi,  veadiag  her  lovarls  Tones 
ofs 


Notb4  G. 

SL  dttinkddprlnedpmtaf, 
cra'idemtditkt,ttmU4mdba^^V.m. 

na  St.  Claln  are  of  NonoaB  extraction,  belag  deieended 
ftaa  waUaa  do  St.  Clair,  aeooad  son  of  Walderae  Gompte 

net,  daaghtorto  Blohard  Dnko  of  Nor- 
Ho  waacallod,  for  his  <Ur  deptwtm^t,  the  Seemly 
!  in  Scotland  dniinf  the  reign  of  Mal- 
,  obtaiaad  lalBogianta  of  land  In  Mid>ZiOthiaa. 
hicroasedby  the  Uberalltjr  of  anoceed- 
to  tho  doaoendanta  of  the  fiunily,  and  oompro- 
the  baronlea  of  BosUne^  Pentlaad,  Cowsland,  Cai^ 
,  and  oereral  othen.  It  Is  said  a  lai^  ad^tion  was  ob- 
Bobot  Brace,  on  the  following  occasion :— The 
Kiag,  hi  foUowing  the  chase  npon  Pentland-hills^  had  often 
a  "  white  fonndi  deer,"  whidi  had  always  oicaped 
I  his  havada ;  and  he  asked  the  nobles,  who  were  aasem- 
him,  whother  any  of  them  had  dogst  which  they 
;  ml^Kt  be  more  sncoessftiL  No  oonrtier  would  affirm 
were  fleeter  than  those  of  the  king,  until  Sir 
WiS&aai  at.  Clair  of  Bosline  nnceramonionoly  said,  ho  woold 
his  bead  that  his  two  foTourite  dogs.  Help  and  Hold, 
kill  the  doer  boftvo  oho  conld  cross  the  March-burn, 
lbs  Xxng^aatavtly  caaght  at  Ua  vnwary  oflbr,  and  betted  the 
of  FsBitiaad^Boor  against  the  Ufo  of  Sir  WOUam  St 
▲II  the  honnds  wore  tied  up,  except  a  ftw  ratchea,  or 
to  put  np  the  deer ;  while  Sir  William  St.  Clair, 
hiaaaelf  in  the  best  sitnation  for  slipping  his  dogs, 
drovonily  to  Christ,  the  blessed  Viigin,  and  St.  Katho- 
shortly  alter  roused,  and  the  hounds 
Sb^  William  foUowing  on  a  gallant  steed,  to  cheer  his 
The  hind,  howoTor,  readied  the  middle  of  the  brook ; 
apsn  which  tbe  hunter  threw  himself  £rom  his  hone  in  do- 
^air.  At  thia  critical  moment,  howerer.  Hold  stopped  her 
fathebfoek;  and  Help,  coming  ap,  tuned  her  back,  and 
hilled  her  OB  Sb  WUliam's  side.  The  King  descended  txom 
Ihe  hO],  embiraeed  Sir  Williaa*,  and  bestowed  on  him  the 
.aads  eC  Kidctooy  Logaa-honse^  Samenug,  ite^  in  free.fo> 

>  Itetaasb  of  Sfa-  William  St.  Clair,  on  whidi  ho  iqipearB 
,  in  nrmov,  with  a  greyhound  at  his  foot,  is  still  to 
■peL    The  person  who  shows  it  always 
of  Us  hunting-match,  with  some  addition  to 
Mb.  Hay^a  aoeouat ;  aa  that  the  Kidght  oi  Bosline's  firfght 
tWmffifknl,  and  tiwtin  the  last  emeigency,  he  shouted, 
"  Help,  Hand,  aa  ye  may. 
Or  Roelia  will  lose  his  head  this  day." 


leitrle.  Sir  William,  in  aexnowledgment  of  St.  Kathertno's 
interaesslan,  baiH  the  ehapel  of  St.  Katiiorine  in  the  Hopee, 
the  ehvrcihyard  of  wUdi  is  still  to  bo  seen.  The  biU,  ttom 
which  Boboit  Bruoe  beheld  this  memorable  chase,  la  still 
called  the  King's  HUl;  and  the  place  where  Sir  WUlim 
hunted,  is  called  the  Knight's  Field.  i-.«&  Htrtoiy  t^tkt 
Mnamllif  ^  St,  Clair,  bjf  Bickaad  AueuariN  Hay,  Cdmn  qf 
SL  OattvUve. 

This  adTonturons  huntsman  married  Elisabeth,  daughter 
of  Malice  Spar,  Earl  of  Orkney  and  Stiatheme.  in  whose  right 
their  son  Henry  was,  in  1979.  created  Karl  of  Orkney,  by  Haoo, 
king  of  Norway.  His  tiUe  was  reoogaiaed  by  the  Kings  of 
Scotland,  and  remained  with  his  snccsesors  until  it  was  an- 
nexed to  the  crown,  in  1471,  by  act  of  Parliament.  In  ex- 
change for  this  earldom,  the  oastie  and  domains  of  Barena* 
craig,  or  Barensheuch,  woo  conforred  on  William  Saintdair, 
Sari  of  Caithness. 


NOTS  4  H. 


Sm  nod*  their  palace  to  itiJuU, 

Thp  pride  at¥l  torrow,Mr  Kirkuatt.-^.  m 


The  Castle  of  Kirkwall  was  built  by  the  St  Clalrs,  while 
Earls  of  Orkney.  It  was  dismantled  by  the  Earl  of  Caithness 
about  1615^  hoTlag  been  garrisoned  against  the  gorernment  by 
Bobert  Stewart,  natural  son  to  the  Earl  of  Orkney. 

Its  ruins  aflbrded  a  sad  subject  of  contemplation  to  John, 
Master  of  St.  Clair,  who,  flying  from  his  natire  country,  on 
account  of  his  share  in  the  insurrection  ITlJ^  made  eomestay 
atKirkwalL 

**  I  had  occasion  to  entertain  myself  at  Kirkwall  with  the 
melancholy  prospect  of  the  rnins  of  aa  old  castle,  the  seat  of 
the  old  Earls  of  Orkney,  my  ancestors ;  and  of  a  more  melon- 
choly  reflection,  of  so  grsat  and  noble  an  esute  as  the  Orkney 
aad  Shetland  Isles  being  taken  from  one  of  them  by  Jamea  tho 
Third,  for  foultrie,  alter  his  brother  Alexander,  Dnko  of  Al 
bany,  bad  married  a  daughter  of  my  fomily,  and  for  proteet- 
iog  aad  defending  the  said  Alexander  against  the  King,  who 
wished  to  kill  him,  aa  ho  had  done  his  youngest  brother,  the 
Earl  of  Mar;  and  for  which,  after  the  forlknltrie,  he  grai&^ 
fuXLy  diroroed  my  forlaulted  ancestor's  ststor ;  though  I  caa* 
not  penuade  myself  that  ho  had  any  TrfTsMJuufPO  to  plead 
against  a  fomOie  in  whose  Tdns  the  blood  of  Bobert  Bruoe 
ran  as  fresh  as  in  his  own ;  for  thebr  title  to  the  oowne  waa 
by  a  danghtor  of  Darid  Bruoe,  son  to  Bobert ;  and  our  altt- 
anoe  was  by  mazxying  a  grandchild  of  the  same  Bobert  Braces 
and  daughter  to  the  ristor  of  the  same  DaTid,  out  of  the  fo-> 
miUe  of  Douglasa,  which  at  that  time  did  not  much  snllie  the 
blood,  more  than  my  ancestor's  baring  not  long  before  had 
the  honour  of  marrying  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  Denmark's, 
who  was  named  Florentine,  and  has  left  in  the  town  of  Kirk- 
wall a  noble  monument  of  the  grandeur  of  the  times,  tho 
finest  church  erer  I  saw  entire  in  Scotland.  I  then  had  no 
small  reason  to  think,  in  that  unhappy  state,  on  tlie  many  not 
inconsiderable  senrlces  rendered  since  lo  the  royal  fiunilie,  for 
these  many  years  bygone,  on  all  occasions,  when  they  stood 
most  in  need  of  friends,  which  they  haTO  thought  themselres 
Tery  often  obliged  to  admowledge  by  letters  yet  extant,  and 

If  tiiis  couplet  does  him  no  grsat  honour  as  a  poet,  tho  coa- 
durion  of  the  story  does  him  stiU  less  credit  He  set  his  foot 
on  the  dog,  says  the  amrTutor,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot,  say- 
ing, he  would  norer  again  put  his  neck  in  such  a  risk.  As  Ma. 
Hay  doss  not  mention  this  circumstance,  I  hope  it  is  onfy 
founded  on  the  couchant  poatnre  of  the  hound  on  tho  mMia- 
ment 
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m  a  ityle  more  like  friends  thaa  BOUTeralgiu ;  oar  ftttachment 
to  them,  without  any  other  thanks,  having  brought  upon  vs 
oonriderable  loaeet,  and  among  others^  that  of  oar  all  in 
Cromwell's  time ;  and  left  in  that  oondition  without  the  least 
relief  except  what  we  found  in  our  own  rirtne.  If  j  father 
was  the  onl  j  man  of  the  Scots  nation  who  had  courage  enough 
to  protest  in  Parliament  against  King  William's  title  to  the 
throne,  which  was  lost,  God  knows  how ;  and  this  at  a  time 
when  the  leases  in  the  cause  of  the  royall  fiunilie,  and  their 
usual  gratitude,  had  scarce  left  him  bread  to  maintain  a  nu- 
merous fiunilie  of  elereaishildren,  who  had  soon  after  sprung 
up  on  him,  in  spite  of  all  whidi,  he  had  honourably  persisted 
in  his  principle.  I  say,  these  tilings  considered,  and  after 
being  treated  aa  I  wasy  and  in  that  unlucky  state,  when  ob- 
jects appear  to  men  in  their  true  light,  as  at  the  hour  of  death, 
could  1  be  blamed  for  making  some  bitter  reflections  to  my- 
self, and  laughing  at  the  extraTagance  and  unaccountable 
humour  of  men,  and  the  singularitie  of  my  own  case,  (an 
exile  for  the  cause  of  the  Stuart  family,)  when  I  ought  to  hare 
known,  that  the  greatest  crime  I,  or  my  family,  could  hare 
committed,  was  perseTering,  to  my  own  destruction,  in  serving 
the  royal  family  faithftiUy,  though  obstinately,  after  so  great 
a  sharo  of  depression;  and  after  thoy  had  been  pleased  to  doom 
meandmyfamilietostarre.— J/iS.  Memoin  qfJiihn,  Master 
qf  SU  Clair, 


tombs  to  be  plundered ;  and  hence  the  mortal  heroes  had  an 
additional  temptation  to  attempt  sudi  adventures ;  for  they 
held  nothing  mora  worthy  of  their  valour  than  to  enoounter 
supernatural  beings.— Bartholincs  De  eauHs  contempUM  a 
Damii  MMr(if,Ub.  L  cap.  S,  9, 10;  13. 


Note  4  I. 


Of  that  Sea-Snake,  tremendow  curfd, 

fFJune  momtrout  circle girtU  (hewnid.-'T.  39. 

The>ormu»^mfr,  or  Snake  of  the  Ocean,  whoee  folds  snr* 
round  the  earth,  is  one  of  the  wUdest  fictions  of  the  Bdda.  It 
was  rery  nearly  caught  by  the  god  Thor,  who  went  to  fish 
for  it  with  a  hook  baited  with  a  bull's  head.  Tn  the  battle 
betwixt  the  eril  demons  and  the  divinities  of  Odin,  which  is 
to  precede  the  Ragnarodlrt  or  Twilight  of  the  Oods,  this 
Snake  is  to  act  a  oonaplcuoua  port. 


NOTB  4  K. 
Of  thoH  dread  Maids,  u^otehideous  ydZ.— P.  39. 

These  were  the  Vakjfriur,  or  Selectors  of  the  Slain,  dee- 
patched  by  Odin  fh>m  Valhalla,  to  choose  those  who  were  to 
die,  and  to  distribute  the  contest.  They  were  well  known  to 
the  English  reader  as  Gray's  Fatal  Sisters. 


Note  4  L. 

QfChi^  Ufho,  guided  through  theg^oom 
By  the  pale  death^fgkU  qftke  tomb. 
Ransacked  the  graves  qf  warriors  old, 
T'heirjixlehions  wreneh'd/rom  corpsa'  ik«bl.-  P.  39. 

The  northern  warriors  were  usually  entombed  with  their 
arms,  and  their  other  treoaurea.  Thus,  Angantyr,  before  com- 
mencing the  duel  in  which  he  was  slain,  stipulated,  that  if  he 
fell,  his  sword  Tyrfing  should  be  buried  with  him.  His 
daughter,  Herror,  afterwards  took  it  from  his  tomb.  The 
dialogue  whicrh  passed  betwixt  her  and  Angaatyr's  spirit  on 
this  oocaakm  has  been  often  translated.  The  whole  history 
may  be  found  in  the  florrarar-Saga.  Indeed,  the  ghosts  of 
the  northeni  warriors  were  not  wont  tamely  to  suffer  their 


Note  4  M. 

Castle  Bavensheuek.—T.  99. 


A  laige  and  strong  castle,  now  ruinouj^  dtoated  betwixt 
Kirkaldy  and  Dysart,  on  a  steep  crag,  washed  by  the  Frith  of 
Forth.  It  was  conferred  on  Sir  William  St  Clair  as  a  slight 
compensation  for  the  earldom  of  Orkney,  by  a  charter  of  KinK 
James  III.  dated  in  1471,  ftnd  is  now  the  property  of  Sir  James 
St.  Clair  Ersldne,  (now  Earl  of  Rosslyn,)  representative  of  the 
family.  It  was  long  a  principal  residence  of  the  Barons  of 
BosUn. 


Note  4  N. 

Seem'd  aO  on  fire  letiAm.  around. 

Deep  sacristy  and  altar's  pale  : 
Shone  every  pillar /oUage  bound. 

And  glimmer d  all  the  dead  men's  hmrV.— P.  40. 

The  beaatifUl  chapel  of  Boelin  is  still  in  tolerable 
vation.  It  was  founded  in  144fi,  by  WUliam  St.  Clair,  Prinos 
of  Orkney,  Duke  of  Oldenburgh,  Earl  of  Caithness  and  Stratb- 
eroe.  Lard  St  Clair,  Lord  Niddeedale,  Lord  Admiral  of  tho 
Scottish  Seas,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Scotland,  Lord  Warden 
of  the  three  Marches,  Baron  of  Boelin,  Peutland,  Pentland- 
moor,  drc.  Knight  of  the  Cockle,  and  of  the  Garter,  (as  ia 
affirmed,)  High  Chancellor,  Chamberlain,  and  Lieutenant  of 
Scotland.  This  lofty  penon,  whose  titles,  says  Oodscxoft, 
might  weary  a  Spaniard,  buUt  the  castle  of  BosUn,  where  ho 
resided  in  prinoely  splendour,  and  founded  the  chapel,  which  ia 
in  the  moat  rich  and  florid  style  of  Gothic  architecture.  Among 
the  proftise  carving  on  the  piUan  and  buttresses,  the  rase  ia 
frequently  iatrodooed,  in  allusion  to  the  name^  with  which, 
howoTor,  the  flower  has  no  connection ;  the  etymok)gy  being 
BoasUnnhe,  the  promontory  of  the  linn,  or  water-faU.  The 
diapel  ia  said  to  appear  on  fire  previous  to  the  death  of  any 
of  his  descendants.  This  enperstition,  noticed  by  Sleser,  in 
his  Theairum  Scotia,  and  alluded  to  in  the  text,  is  prohahiy 
of  Norvregian  derivation,  and  may  have  been  imported  by  the 
Earls  of  Orkney  into  their  Lothian  dominions.  The  tomb- 
fires  of  tho  north  are  mentioned  in  most  of  the  Sagas. 

The  Barons  of  Roalin  were  buried  in  a  Taalt  beneath  tho 
chapel  floor.  The  manner  of  their  intermmt  is  thus  deecribed 
by  Father  Hay,  in  the  MS.  history  already  quoted. 

'«  Sir  William  Sinclair,  the  Ihther,  waa  a  lend  man.  Ha 
kept  a  miller^s  daughter,  with  whom,  it  is  alleged,  he  went  to 
Ireland ;  yet  I  think  the  cause  of  his  retreat  was  rather  ooca> 
akmed  by  the  Presbyterians,  who  rexed  him  sadly,  because, 
of  his  religion  being  Boman  Catholic  His  son.  Sir  WUlians 
died  during  the  troaUes,  and  was  interred  in  the  chapel  of 
Boslin  the  rery  same  day  that  the  battle  of  Dunbar  was  fought 
When  my  good-father  waa  buried,  his  (i  «.  Sir  William'r 
corpse  seemed  to  be  entire  at  the  opening  of  the  cave;  bat 
when  they  came  to  touch  his  body,  it  Call  mto  dust  He  was 
laying  In  lus  armour,  with  a  red  velvet  cap  on  his  head,  on  a 
flat  stone;  nothing  was  spoiled  except  a  piece  of  the  whit« 
furring  that  went  round  the  cap,  and  answered  to  the  hinder 
part  of  the  head.  All  his  predecessors  were  buried  after  tha 
same  manner,  in  their  armour:  late  Boslino,  my  good  father, 
was  the  first  that  was  buried  in  a  coflin,  against  the  sentiments 
of  King  Jamvs  the  Serenth,  who  waa  then  in  Scotland,  and 
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»•  mil  Teraed  In  antiquity,  to  trhom  my 
'  veald  not  hearken,  tUnJdng  it  beggarly  to  be  bnried 
The  great  cxpcnaes  the  wu  at  hi  baTying 
,  occHrioned  the  niinptiiary  acta  which  were  made 
k  the  ftSeviiv  pwIiaiBent.'' 


Note  4  O. 


Arte  no*  tpeecM€$$,  yhaifljr,  wan, 

Lfibr  AtR  </'icAom  tkt  Btarjf  ran, 

JFte  tpokt  ike  tpeetro^tcund  m  Man.—T, 


41. 


Ibe  aadeot  caatle  of  Peel-town,  in  the  lale  of  Man,  is  tur- 
MBBiad  by  fimr  chnrchea,  now  ruinous.  Through  one  of 
teeeha^ds  there  was  fonnerly  a  passage  from  the  guard- 
iMBrftbeganiMn.  This  was  closed,  it  is  said,  upon  the 
fc&nhig  occasion :  **  They  say,  that  an  apparition,  called, 
atbe  MaBkah  language,  the  Mauike  Dccfft  in  the  shape  of  a 
,  with  curled  shaggy  hair,  was  used  to  haunt 
and  has  been  frequently  seen  in  ereiy  room,  but 
petiealsily  in  the  goard-chamber,  where,  as  soon  as  candles 
vta  fitted,  Reaase  and  lay  down  before  the  fire,  in  presence 
rfafl&eadfiers,  who^  at  length,  by  being  so  much  accuatomed 
ts^il^  ef  it,  Vwt  great  part  of  the  terrorthey  wereaeiaed 
vithatilsfint  appearance.  They  still,  howerer,  retained  a 
eotA  ave,  aa  helioTing  it  was  an  eril  spirit,  which  only 
femiisBion  to  do  them  hurt;  and,  for  that  reason, 
■vearing,  and  all  profiue  discourse,  while  in  its 
But  though  they  endured  the  shock  of  such  a 
:  vWa  altogether  in  a  body,  none  cared  to  be  left  alone 
vik L  It  being  the  custom,  therefore,  for  one  of  the  soldiers 
tolmi  ibe  gales  of  the  caatle  at  a  certain  hour,  and  carry  the 
fajats  the  certain,  to  whose  apartment,  aa  I  said  before,  the 
^kidina^  the  church,  they  agreed  among  themselTes, 
AitvlaeTer  was  to  succeed  the  ensuing  night*  his  fellow  in 
tti  cnaad,  sboald  accompany  him  that  went  first,  and  by 
fta  BCSM  BO  nan  would  be  exposed  singly  to  the  danger ; 
fcr  I  ftigBt  to  mention,  that  the  Matttke  Dooff  was  al  ways  seen 
toeiae  eat  from  that  passage  at  the  close  of  the  day,  and 
Man  to  It  sgain  as  soon  as  the  morning  dawned ;  which 
a&  Acs  look  on  this  place  as  its  peculiar  residence. 

'Ost  B^t  a  fellow  being  drunk,  and  by  the  strength  of 
tafifsor  resdered  more  daring  than  ordinarily,  laughed  at 
thtio^kstTof  hia  companions,  and,  though  it  was  not  hii 
t^b  ipvua  the  keyat  would  needs  take  that  office  upon 


him,  to  testify  his  courage.  All  the  soldier*  endecronred  to 
dissuade  him ;  but  the  more  they  said,  the  more  resolute  he 
seemed,  and  swore  that  he  dcaired  nothing  more  than  that 
the  Stautht  Doog  would  follow  him,  aa  it  had  done  the  others ; 
for  he  would  try  if  it  were  dog  or  derlL  After  haring  talked 
in  a  rery  reprobate  manner  for  some  time,  he  snatehed  up  the 
keys,  and  went  out  of  the  guard-room.  In  some  time  after  his 
departure,  a  great  noise  was  heard,  but  nobody  had  the  bold> 
neas  to  aoe  what  occasioned  it,  tiU  the  adrenturer  returning, 
they  demanded  the  knowledge  of  him ;  but  as  loud  and  noisy 
aa  he  had  been  at  learing  them,  he  waa  now  become  sober  and 
alient  enough ;  for  he  was  nerer  heard  to  speak  more ;  and 
though  all  the  time  he  lived,  which  waa  three  days,  he  waa 
entreated  by  all  who  came  near  him,  either  to  q>eak,  or,  if  he 
could  not  do  that,  to  make  some  signs,  by  which  they  might 
understand  what  had  happened  to  him,  yet  nothing  intelligible 
could  be  got  from  him,  only  that,  by  the  distortion  of  his 
limbe  and  featurea,  it  might  be  guessed  that  he  died  tn  agonlea 
more  than  is  common  in  a  natural  death. 

"  The  M<nM€  Doog  was,  howerer,  nerer  after  seen  in  the 
caatle,  nor  would  any  one  attempt  to  go  through  that  passage ; 
for  which  reason  it  was  closed  up,  and  another  way  made. 
This  accident  happened  about  three  score  yean  since ;  and  I 
heard  it  atteated  by  sereral,  but  especially  by  an  old  soldier, 
who  assured  me  he  had  seen  it  oftener  than  he  had  then  hairs  on 
hia  head.**— Waldbon '8  DeteripUon  qfUu  IsU  qfMan,  p.  137« 


Note  4  P. 


St.  Bride  qfDouglat.—T.  41. 


This  waa  a  (kronrite  saint  of  the  house  of  Douglas,  and  of 
the  Earl  of  Angus  in  particular,  aa  we  learn  from  the  follow- 
ing passage :— '*  The  Queen-regent  had  proposed  to  rahe  a 
riral  noble  to  the  ducal  dignity ;  and  diaoonning  of  her  pnxw 
pose  with  Angus,  he  answered,  *  Why  not,  madam?  we  are 
happy  that  hare  such  a  princess,  that  can  know  and  will  ac- 
knowledge men's  sCTrioes,  and  is  willing  to  recompense  it 
but,  by  the  might  of  Ood,*  (this  was  his  oath  when  he  was  seri- 
ous and  in  anger ;  at  other  times,  It  waa  by  St  Bryde  of 
Douglas.)  *  if  he  be  a  Duke,  I  will  be  a  Drake  I'— So  she  deaia- 
ted  from  prosecuting  of  that  purpose."— OoDacRorr,  toL  IL 
p.  131. 
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IN  SIX  CANTOS. 


Alut  that  Boolttah  maid  tlumldii^ 
The  oomhat  where  her  lorer  fell  1 

Ihat  Soottkh  Bard  thoold  wake  the  etiiiifr 
The  trtamph  of  ear  feet  to  t^  I 

Lavoaw. 


NOTICE  TO  EDITION  1833. 

Sou  alter^ioiu  in  the  text  of  the  Introduction  to 
Xamion,  and  of  the  Poem  itaelf,  as  well  as  various 
ad£tioD8  to  the  Author's  Notes,  vill  be  obserred  in 
ths  Efitian.  We  have  followed  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
iatcrieaved  oop7,as  finally  revised  by  him  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1831. 

The  preservation  of  the  original  MS.  of  the  Poem 
las  enriched  this  volume  with  numerous  various  read- 
iigi^wiudk  will  be  fimnd  curious  and  interesting. 


INTRODUCnON  TO  EDITION  1830. 

WiuT  I  have  to  say  respecting  this  Poem  may  be 
briefly  told.  In  the  Introduction  to  the  **  Lay  of  the 
Lait  Minstrel,"  I  have  mentioned  the  circumstanoesy 
■>  br  as  my  literary  life  b  oonoemed,  which  induced 
Bc  to  resign  the  active  pursuit  of  an  honourable  pro- 
fenocky  for  the  more  precarious  resources  of  literature. 
My  appointment  to  the  Sheriffdom  of  Selkirk  called 
Ibr  a  change  of  residence.  I  left,  therefore,  the  plea- 
luit  cottage  I  had  upon  the  side  of  the  Esk,  for  the 
"  pleaaanter  banks  of  the  Tweed,"  in  order  to  comply 
vith  the  law,  which  requires  that  the  Sheriff  shall  be 
icadeat,  at  least  during  a  certain  number  of  months, 
vithin  his  Jurisdiction.  We  found  a  delightftii  retire- 
■sent,  by  my  becoming  the  tenant  of  my  intimate 
friend  and  cousin -german.  Colonel  Russell,'  in  his 
Bsawm  of  Ashestiel,  which  was  unoccupied,  during 
liaabsenoe  on  military  service  in  India.  The  house 
adequate  toottraocommodation,and  theexerdse 
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of  a  limited  hospitality.  The  situation  is  uncommonly 
beautiAil,  by  the  side  of  a  fine  river,  whose  streams  are 
there  veiy  fitvourable  for  angling,  surrounded  by  the 
remains  of  natural  woods,  and  by  hills  abounding  in 
game.  In  point  of  society,  according  to  the  heartfelt 
phrase  of  Scripture,  we  dwelt  '*  amongst  our  own 
people ;"  and  as  the  distance  from  the  metropolis  was 
only  thirty  miles,  we  were  not  out  of  reach  of  our 
Edinburgh  friends,  in  which  city  we  spent  the  terms 
of  the  summer  and  vrinter  Sessions  of  the  Court,  that 
is^  five  or  six  months  in  the  year. 

An  important  circumstance  had,  about  the  same 
time,  taken  place  in  my  life.  Hopes  had  been  held 
out  to  me  from  an  influential  quarter,  of  a  nature  to 
relieve  me  from  the  anxiety  which  I  must  have  other- 
wise felt,  as  one  upon  the  precarious  tenure  of  whosa 
own  life  rested'  the  principal  prospects  of  his  fiunily, 
and  especially  as  one  who  had  necessarily  some  de- 
pendence upon  the  &vour  of  the  public,  which  is  pro- 
verbially capricious ;  though  it  is  but  Justice  to  add, 
that,  in  my  own  case,  I  have  not  found  it  so.  Mr. 
Pitt  had  expressed  a  wish  to  my  personal  friend,  the 
Right  Honourable  William  Dnndas,  now  Lord  Clerk 
Register  of  Scotland,  that  some  fitting  opportunity 
should  be  taken  to  be  of  serrice  to  me ;  and  as  my 
views  and  wishes  pointed  to  a  ftiture  rather  than  an 
immediate  provision,  an  opportunity  of  aocompUshing 
this  was  soon  found.  One  of  the  Principal  Clerks  of 
Session,  as  they  are  called,(official  persons  who  occupy 
an  important  and  responsible  situation,  and  eojoy  a 
considerable  income,)  who  had  served  upwards  of 
thurty  years,  felt  himself^  from  age,  and  the  infinnity 
of  deaftiess  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  desirous 
of  retiring  frpm  his  official  situation.  As  the  law  then 
stood,  such  official  persons  were  entitled  to  bargain 

t  Now  Malor-Ocneral  Sir  Jaaaes  BobmU,  K.a&-8ee  LI0 
(^SritUy  ToL  TiiL  pp.  133^  31& 
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with  their  sacoeasors,  either  for  a  sum  of  money,  which 
wu  usually  a  considerable  one,  or  for  an  interest  in 
the  emoluments  of  the  office  during  their  life.  My 
predecessor,  whose  services  had  been  unusually  meri- 
torious, stipulated  for  the  emoluments  of  his  office 
during  his  life,  vAule  I  should  enjoy  the  survivorship, 
on  the  condition  that  I  disoharged  the  duties  of  the 
office  in  the  meantime.  Mr.  Pitt,  however,  having 
died  in  the  interval,  his  administration  was  diasoWed, 
and  was  succeeded  by  that  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Fox  and  Grenville  Ministry.  My  aflhir  was  so  hr 
completed,  that  my  commission  lay  in  the  office  sub- 
scribed by  his  Majesty  ;  but,  ftx>m  hurry  or  mistake, 
the  interest  of  my  predecessor  was  not  expressed  in 
it,  as  had  been  usual  in  such  oases.  Although,  there- 
fore, it  only  required  payment  of  the  fees,  I  oould  act 
in  honour  take  out  the  commisaon  in  the  present 
state,  since,  in  the  event  of  my  dying  before  him,  the 
gentleman  whom  I  succeeded  must  have  lost  the 
vested  interest  which  he  had  stipulated  to  retain.  I 
had  the  honour  of  an  interview  with  Earl  Spencer  on 
the  subject,  and  he,  in  the  most  handsome  manner, 
gave  directions  that  the  commisaon  should  issue  as 
originally  intended  ;  adding,  that  the  matter  having 
reoeived  the  royal  assent,  he  regarded  only  as  a  claim 
of  justioe  what  he  would  have  willingly  done  as  an 
act  of  favour.  I  never  saw  Mr.  Fox  on  this,  or  on 
any  other  occasion,  and  never  made  any  application 
to  him,  conceiving  that  in  doing  so  I  might  have  been 
supposed  to  express  political  opinions  contrary  to  those 
which  I  had  always  professed.  In  his  private  capaci- 
ty, there  is  no  man  to  whom  I  would  have  been  more 
proud  to  owe  an  obligation,  had  I  been  so  distin- 
guished. 

By  this  arrangement  1  obtained  the  survivorship  of 
an  office,  the  emoluments  of  which  were  fully  adequate 
to  my  wishes  ;  and  as  the  law  respecting  the  mode  of 
providing  for  superannuated  officers  was,  about  five 
or  six  years  after,  altered  from  that  which  admitted 
the  arrangement  of  assistant  and  successor,  my  col- 
league very  handsomely  took  the  opportunity  of  the 
alteration,  to  accept  of  the  retiring  annuity  provided 
in  such  cases,  and  admitted  me  to  the  full  benefit  of 
the  office. 

But  although  the  certainty  of  succeeding  to  a  con- 

1  Sco  Li/it  Tol.  iii.  p.  4. 

>  "  Next  view  In  gtate,  proud  prandng  on  his  roan. 
The  gold«n-crwt«d  hauffhtr  Mamiion, 
Now  foigiiig  sorolla,  now  foremost  in  the  fight. 
Not  quite  a  felon,  yet  but  half  a  knight. 
The  gibbet  or  the  field  proparod  to  grace ; 
A  mighty  mixture  of  the  great  and  base. 
And  think*st  thou,  Scott !  by  viuin  conceit  perchance. 
On  public  taste  to  foist  thy  stale  romance, 
TliOQgh  If nnay  with  his  Millermay  combine 
To  yield  thy  muse  just  half-a-crown  per  line  ? 
No !  when  the  ions  of  song  descend  to  trade. 
Their  bays  are  sear,  their  former  laurels  fade. 
Let  such  forego  the  poet's  sacred  name. 
Who  rack  their  brains  for  lucre,  not  for  fame ; 
Still  for  stem  Mammon  may  they  toil  in  vain' 
And  sadly  gaze  on  gold  thej  cannot  gain  * 


siderable  income,  at  the  time  I  obtained  it,  seemed  to 
assure  me  of  a  quiet  harbour  in  my  old  age,  I  did  not 
escape  my  share  of  inconvenience  from  the  contrary 
tides  and  currents  by  which  we  are  so  often  encoun- 
tered in  our  journey  through  life.  Indeed,  the  pub- 
lication of  my  next  poetical  attempt  was  prematn^y 
accelerated,  from  one  of  those  unpleasant  accidents 
which  can  ndther  be  foreseen  nor  avoided. 

I  had  formed  the  prudent  resolution  to  endeavour 
to  bestow  a  little  more  labour  than  I  had  yet  done  on 
my  productions,  and  to  be  in  no  hurry  again  to  an- 
nounce myself  as  a  candidate  for  literary  £ame.  Ac- 
cordingly, particular  passages  of  a  poem,  which  was 
finally  called  "  Mannion,"  were  laboured  with  a  good 
deal  of  care,  by  one  by  whom  much  care  was  seldom 
bestowed.  Whether  the  woric  was  worth  the  labour 
or  not,  I  am  no  competent  judge  ;  but  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say,  that  the  period  of  its  composition  was  a 
veiy  happy  one,  in  my  life  ;  so  much  so,  that  I  remem- 
ber with  pleasure,  at  this  moment,  some  of  the  spota 
in  which  particular  passages  were  composed.  It  is 
probably  owing  to  tliis,  that  the  Introductions  to  the 
several  Cantos  assumed  the  fonn  of  fieuniliar  epistles 
to  my  intimate  friends,  in  which  I  alluded,  perhaps 
more  than  was  necessary  or  graceful,  to  my  domestic 
occupations  and  amusements — a  loquacity  which  may 
be  excused  by  those  who  remember,  that  I  was  still 
young, light-headed, and  happy,  and  that  ''out  of  the 
abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh." 

The  misfortunes  of  a  near  relation  and  friend,  which 
happened  at  this  time,  led  me  to  alter  my  prudent  de- 
termination, which  had  been,  to  use  great  precaution 
in  sending  this  poem  into  the  world  ;  and  made  it 
convenient  at  least,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  to 
hasten  its  publication.  The  publishers  of  "  The  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  emboldened  by  the  success  of 
that  poem,  willingly  offered  a  thousand  pounds  for 
*^  Marmion."*  The  transaction  being  no  secret,  af- 
forded Lord  Byron,  who  was  then  at  general  war  with 
all  who  blacked  paper,  an  apology  for  including  me  in 
his  satire,  entitled  ^  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Re- 
viewers."' I  never  could  conceive  how  an  arrange- 
ment between  an  author  and  his  publishers,  if  satis- 
factory to  the  persons  concerned,  could  afford  matter 
of  censure  to  any  third  party.    I  had  taken  no  unu- 

Such  be  their  meed,  snch  still  the  Just  rvward 
Of  prostituted  muse  and  hixeltaig  bard ! 
For  this  we  spam  Apollo's  venal  son. 
And  hid  a  long  '  Oood-night  to  Marroion."* 

Byron's  JForktt  vol.  vii.  p.  2a>-^ 

On  first  reading  this  satire,  1809,  Scott  says,  "It  is  ftinny 
enough  to  see  a  whelp  of  a  young  Lord  Byron  abusing  me,  of 
whose  drcnmstanoes  he  knows  nothing,  for  endeanmxing  to 
scratcii  out  a  living  with  my  pen.  God  help  the  bear,  if,  ha- 
ving little  else  to  eat,  he  must  not  eren  suck  his  own  paws. 
I  can  assure  the  noble  imp  of  fame  it  is  not  my  fiiult  that  I 
was  not  bom  to  a  park  and  ;£5O0O  a-year,  as  it  Is  not  his  lord- 
ship's merit,  although  It  may  be  his  great  good  fortune,  that 
he  was  not  bom  to  live  by  his  literary  talents  or  sncoeas.*'— 
W9»  vol.  iiL  p.  1A5.--See  also  Correspondence  with  Ix)ni 
Byron,  Jbid.  pp.  305,  396. 
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■al  or  iingeDeroQs  means  of  enhaociog  the  value  of 
mjBercbaiidise — I  had  never  higgled  a  moment  about 
Ae  bax^gain,  but  accepted  at  once  what  I  considered 
the  handsome  ofler  of  mj  publishers.  Theie  gentle- 
msD,  at  least,  were  not  of  opinion  that  they  had  been 
taiksa  advantsige  of  in  the  transaction,  which  indeed 
VIS  one  of  their  own  framing  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
■is  of  the  Poem  was  so  far  beyond  their  expectation, 
IS  to  indaoe  tliem  to  snpply  the  Author's  oeUars  with 
what  is  alwBQfs  an  acceptable  present  to  a  young  Scot- 
^ak  bouscheeper,  namely,  a  hogshead  of  excelkut 


The  Poem  was  finished  in  too  much  haste,  to  allow 
mcsBoppoitixnity  <^  softening  down,  if  not  removing, 
tamn  of  Its  moat  prominent  defects.  The  nature  of 
Ibnuon's  ^uilt,  although  similar  instances  were 
fnad,  and  might  be  quoted,  as  existing  in  feudal 
tbaei^  was  nevertheless  not  sufficiently  peculiar  to  be 
iB&atrre  of  the  character  of  the  period,  forgery  being 
tin  crime  of  a  commercial,  rather  than  a  proud  and 
wifta  age.  This  gross  defect  ought  to  have  been 
RBedied  or  palliated.  Yet  I  suffered  the  tree  to  lie 
M  it  bad  feUen.  I  remember  my  friend,  Dr.  Leyden, 
dMB  in  the  £aaty  wrote  me  a  furious  remonstrance 
sa  the  subject.    I  have,  nevertheless,  always  been  of 


1  **lfazadaa  was  fint  printed  in  a  iplendid  qiuuto,  price 
nnnriiiw  aad  a  halU  Tbt  9000  eopies  of  this  edition  were 
ifl  fiipeeed  ef  in  lea  than  a  month,  when  a  eeoond  of  3000 
foipir%  hi  •lo.  was  eent  to  prew.  There  followed  a  thixd  and 
aiHitheditioa.  each  of  aOOOi,  In  18U9;  afifth  of  9000,  early 
,  a  iixth  of  3000,  in  two  Tolnmee,  crown  Bro,  with 
by  Sii^^eton,  before  the  end  of  thiU  rear ;  a 
I  ef  4000^  and  an  eighth  of  5000  copies  8vo,  in  lllll ;  a 
i  ef  3000  in  I81ft ;  a  tenth  of  500,  in  1820 ;  an  derenth  of 
»^  sad  a  twelfth  of  2000  coplee,  in  foolscap,  both  in  1825. 
sale  in  this  oonntrj,  therefore,  dawn  to  the 


opinion,  that  corrections,  hovraverin  themselves  judi- 
cious, have  a  bad  effect — after  publication.  An  au- 
thor is  never  so  decidedly  condemned  as  on  lus  own 
confession,  and  may  long  find  apologists  and  parti- 
Muis,  ufltil  he  gives  up  his  own  cause.  I  aras  not, 
therefore,  inclined  to  afford  matter  for  censure  out 
of  my  own  admissions;  and,  by  good  fortune,  the  no- 
velty of  the  subject,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  some  force 
and  vivacity  of  description,  were  allowed  to  atone  for 
many  imperfecUons.  Thus  the  second  experiment 
on  the  public  patience,  generally  the  most  perilousy-- 
for  the  public  are  then  most  apt  to  judge  with  rigour, 
what  in  the  first  instance  they  had  received,  perhaps, 
with  imprudent  generosity^ — was  in  my  case  decidedly 
suocesilU.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  pass  this  ordeal 
favourably,  and  the  return  of  sales  before  me  makes 
the  copies  amount  to  thirty-six  thousand  printed  be- 
tween 1808  and  1825,  besides  a  oonsiderable  sale  since 
that  period.*  1  shall  here  pause  upon  the  subject  of 
<"  Marmion,"  and,  in  a  few  prefktory  words  to  <<  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,'*  the  last  poem  of  mine  which  ob- 
tained eminent  success,  I  will  continue  the  task  which 
I  have  imposed  on  myself  respecting  the  origin  of  my 
productions. 

Abbotsford,  April,  1830. 


time  of  Ita  being  incladed  in  the  first  ooIle<^Te  editkm  of  his 
poetical  works,  amounted  to  31,000 ;  and  the  aggregate  of  that 
sale,  down  to  the  period  at  which  I  am  writing  (May  1836), 
may  be  stated  at  50,000  copies.  I  presume  it  is  right  for  me 
to  fbdUtate  the  task  of  future  historians  of  onr  literature  by 
preserring  these  details  ss  often  as  I  can.  Such  partkmlars 
laspecting  many  of  the  great  works  even  of  tlie  last  century, 
are  already  sought  for  with  vain  regret ;  and  I  anticipate  no 
day  when  the  student  of  English  civilisation  will  pass  without 
cariosity  the  contemporary  reception  of  the  Tale  of  Flodden 
'PiaUL"— LocKHaaT,  Li/k  qf  Scott,  vol.  UL  p.  OB. 
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TO     THB 
RIGHT  HOZrOVKABLX 

HENRY   LORD  MONTAGU/ 

4^c.  4fc.  4^c. 

THIS    ROMANCB    18    IZTSCBIBED    BT 

THE   AUTHOR. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 

li  i$  kardljf  to  be  etpeded,  tkat  an  AvAor  whom  tke  Public  kaite  hmound  wiA  tome  degree  o/eq^platue,  AotUd 
mot  be  agam  a  ireepaaeer  <m  tkeir  kindnen.  Yet  ike  AtUhor  of  Makmion  muti  be  suppoeed  to  fed  eome  anxiefy 
eonoermng  He  eueoets,  twoe  ke  i$  eeneSUe  thai  he  ktueards,  by  iiie  eeoomd  intrusion,  any  reputation  idUci  his  fint 
Poem  may  have  procured  him.  The  present  story  turns  upon  ike  private  adventuree  of  a  /ictUious  charaaeri  ^^^ 
is  called  a  Tale  of  Flodden  Fidd^  beeause  ^  hero's  /ate  is  connected  with  that  memorable  defeat,  and  the  eatuee 
which  led  to  a.  The  design  of  the  Author  vas,  if  possSUe,  to  apprize  his  readen,  at  the  outset,  of  the  date  of  M 
Story,  amdioprepare  themfxr  the  manners  ofiks  Age  m  uMA  it  is  laid.  Any  Historical  Narratice,far  more  a»g 
attempt  at  Epic  compoeition,  egoeeded  his  plan  ^  a  Romantie  Tale;  yd  he  may  be  permitted  to  hope,  from  the  popes^ 
larity  of  Thb  Lat  or  thb  Last  Minstbbl,  that  an  attend  to  paint  the  manners  of  the  feudal  times,  ttpom  a 
broader  scale,  and  tn  the  comrseofa  more  interesting  story,  will  not  be  unaooqaiable  to  the  PdtHe. 

The  Poem  opens  about  the  commencement  of  Augud,  and  concludes  tmih  the  defeai  of  Flodden,  Stt  September, 
1515. 

ASHBSTIBL,  1808. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  FIRST. 


TO 


WILLIAM  STEWART  B08E,  EBQ.' 

Adudid,  Ettridt  Fared. 
Noybmbbb's  drf  ii  chill  and  drear, 
November's  leaf  U  red  and  aear : 
Late,  gaziDg  down  the  iteepy  linn. 
That  henu  onr  little  garden  in, 
Low  in  its  daric  and  narrow  glen, 
You  icaroe  the  rivulet  might  ken. 
So  tliick  the  tangled  greenwood  grew. 
So  feeble  trill'd  the  streamlet  through : 
Now,  murmuring  hoarM,  and  ft«quent  seen 
Through  bush  and  brier,  no  longer  green, 
An  angry  brook,  it  sweeps  the  glade, 
Brawls  over  rook  and  wild  cascade, 
And,  foaming  brown  with  doubled  speed. 
Hurries  its  waters  to  the  Tweed. 


>  Lord  Montagu  was  the  leoond  ion  of  Henry  Duke  of  Bno- 
clench,  by  the  only  daughter  of  John  last  Duke  of  Montagu. 

>  For  the  origin  and  progreu  of  Soott't  aoquointaaoe  with 
Mr.  Rote^  tee  L^  vols.  iL  UL  ir.  vi.    Part  of  Mannlon  was 


No  longer  Autumn's  glowing  red 
Upon  our  Forest  hills  is  shed ;' 
No  more,  beneath  the  evening  beam. 
Fair  Tweed  reflects  their  purple  gleam ; 
Away  hath  paas'd  the  heather-bell 
That  bloom'd  so  rich  on  Needpath-fell ; 
Sallow  his  brow,  and  russet  bare 
Are  now  the  sister-heights  of  Yair. 
The  sheep,  before  the  pinching  heaven. 
To  shelter'd  dale  and  down  are  driven, 
Where  yet  some  fiaded  herbage  pines, 
And  yet  a  watery  sunbeam  shines : 
In  meek  despondency  they  eye 
The  withered  sward  and  wintry  sky. 
And  &r  beneath  theur  summer  hill. 
Stray  sadly  by  Glenkinnon's  rill : 
The  shepherd  shifts  his  mantlets  fold. 
And  wraps  him  closer  from  the  cold ; 
His  dogs,  no  meiiy  circles  wheel. 
But,  shivering,  follow  at  his  hed ; 
A  cowering  glance  tbey  often  cast, 
As  deeper  moans  the  gathering  blast. 


composed  at  Mr.  Hose's  seat  la  the  New  Forest,  AM:  voL  flL 
p.  la 
*  MS.—"  No  longer  now  in  glowiag  red 

The  Ettericke-Forcst  hills  are  clad." 


I 


Mj  ini|M,  though  hardj,  bold,  and  wild. 
At  beat  befits  the  iiiount«m  ehQd, 
FM  the  a»d  infliienoe  of  the  hour. 
And  wail  the  daily's  Tsniahed  flower ; 
Their  aommer  gambols  teU^^d  mourn, 
Aad  aBTTowii  ask^— 'WiU  ^ring  retam. 
And  birds  and  lamba  again  be  gay, 
Aad  WnMniiis  clothe  the  hawthorn  spray! 

Yei^  prattlers,  yes.    The  daisy's  flower 
Again  shall  paint  yoor  summer  bower; 
Afjain  the  hawthorn  shall  supply 
The  garUnds  jon  delight  to  tie; 
Ths  lamba  upon  the  lea  shall  bound!. 
The  wfld  birds  carol  to  the  round. 
And  while  yon  ih>lic  light  as  they, 
Too  shost  shall  seem  the  summer  day. 

To  mate  and  to  material  things 
Kev  EIb  rcTf^Ting  summer  brings  ;* 
The  genial  call  dead  Nature  hears, 
J^nd  in  her  gloiy  re^tpears. 
Bnt  oh!  my  oountiT's  wintiy  state 
What  second  ^ring  shall  renovate! 
"What  powerful  call  shall  bid  arise 
The  boiied  warlike  and  the  wise ;' 
The  mind  that  thought  for  Britain's  weal, 
The  hand  that  grasp'd  the  victor  steel  I 
The  Temal  son  new  life  bestows 
Sven  on  tfie  naeanest  flower  that  blows ; 
But  vainlj,  Tsinl j  maj  he  ihine, 
Where  glory  weeps  o*er  Nelson's  ihiine ; 
Asad  vainly  fneree  the  solemn  gloom, 
Thst  shrouds,  O  Pitt,  thy  hallowed  tomb ! 

Deep  graved  in  every  British  heart, 
0  sever  let  those  names  depart !' 
8sy  to  your  sons, — Lo,  here  his  grave. 
Who  victor  died  on  Gadlte  wave  ;* 
To  Uni,  aa  to  the  burning  levin, 
Short,  bright,  resistless  course  vras  given. 
Where'er  his  country's  foes  were  found, 
Wss  hesrd  the  fkted  thunder's  sound. 


MARMION. 

Till  burst  the  bolt  on  yonder  shore, 
BoU'd,  biased,  destroy'd,— and  was  no  more. 
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'  duuice  aad  cbaoge*  of  natart^— the  TioinitiidM 
•bMrrabl*  in  the  moral  as  wdl  as  the  ph7ai4ssl  part 
,— bava  p^ren  occasion  to  mora  exqninte  poatry 
otherKeneral  rabject.    The  Anthox  had  before  made 
e  of  diaieBtiments  •Dggettad  by  these  topics  ;7«t  ha 
b«t  begiiis  again  with  the  osma  in  his  flrrt  in- 
Tha  lines  are  certainly  pleasbig ;  but  they  flJl,  in 
iarbelaw  that  beaatifhl  simila  of  the  Twaed 
has  intiodooed  into  his  former  poem.     The 
ftrnXmrntu  of  ICoochas  Is,  howoTir,  worlced  ap 
adTsatsge  in  the  following  passsgs  >— '  To  mate,' 
MmOOf  Btn,  Ma^  I80B. 

What  call  awakens  fnm.  the  dead 
The  hero's  hesrt,  the  patriot's  head  ?** 
Deepin  eadi  British  besom  wrote^ 
Onavarhe  theee  namea  fcHsot  r 
0  OopenhaiSB. 
Taai'd  at  saMadion'B  ciaekfa«  rein." 
"  8how'd  iheir  teW  asal  a  worthier  osase." 


Nor  mourn  ye  less  his  perishM  worth. 
Who  bade  the  conqueror  go  forth, 
And  lannch'd  that  thunderbolt  of  war 
On  ^gypt,  Haftiia,*  Trafalgar ; 
Who,  bom  to  guide  such  high  emprise. 
For  Britain's  weal  was  early  arise; 
Alas!  to  whom  the  Almighty  gave. 
For  Britain's  sins,  an  eariy  grave ! 
His  vrorth,  who,  in  his  mightiest  hour, 
A  bauUe  held  the  pride  of  power, 
Spum'd  at  the  sordid  lust  of  pel^ 
And  served  his  Albion  for  herself; 
Wlio,  when  the  frantic  crovrd  amain 
Strain'd  at  subjection's  bursting  rein,' 
O'er  their  vrild  mood  fliU  conquest  gain'd. 
The  pride,  he  would  not  crush,  restrain'd, 
Shovi^d  their  fleree  seal  a  vrortibier  cause,' 
And  brou|^t  the  freeman's  arm,  to  aid  the  free- 
man's laws. 

Had'st  thou  but  lived,  though  stripped  of 
power,* 
A  watchman  on  the  lonely  tower. 
Thy  thriUmg  trump  had  roused  the  land. 
When  fraud  or  danger  were  at  hand ; 
By  thee,  as  by  the  beaooo-light. 
Our  pilots  had  kept  course  aright ; 
As  some  pnmd  oolunm,  though  akme. 
Thy  strength  had  propp'd  the  tottering  thrones 
Now  is  the  stately  column  broke. 
The  beaoon-Ught  is  quench'd  in  smoke^ 
The  trumpet's  sUver  sound  is  still. 
The  warder  silent  on  the  hill  I 

Oh  think,  how  to  his  latest  day,* 
When  Death,  Just  hovering,  daim'd  hb  prey. 
With  P^inAre's  unalter'd  mood. 
Firm  at  his  dangerous  post  he  stood ; 
Each  call  for  needftil  rest  repell'd. 
With  dying  hand  the  rudder  held. 


s  This  paragraph  was  interpolated  on  the  blank  page  of  the 
MS.    We  insert  the  lines  ss  tbey  appear  then  ^- 
"  O  had  he  Urod,  thoagh  stripp'd  of  power. 
Like  a  lone  watchman  on  the  tower. 
His  thrilling  trompet  throegh  the  land 
Had  wam*d  when  foemen  wera  at  hand. 
As  by  some  beacon's  lonely  light, 
TBy  thee  our  eonee  had  steered  ari^t;   1 
<Onr  steady  oonise  had  steered  aright;      > 
\prax  pQots  kept  their  coarse  aright ;       J 

His  single  mind,  nnbent  by  fote. 

Had  propp'd  his  country's  tottering  weight ; 

As  some  <         >  column  left  alon^ 

{Had  propp'd  our  tottering  state  aad  throne. 
His  strength  had  propp'd  our  tottering  thions^ 
The  beaeon  light  is  qnench'd  In  smoke. 
The  warder  fUlen,  the  column  broke.** 
•  1CS.~*<  Fef  thhik  how  to  his  latest  day." 
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Tin,  in  Ub  &U,  with  iktefbl  swsy. 
The  steerage  of  the  reafan  gave  way! 
Then,  while  on  Britain's  thootand  plains, 
One  nnpoUuted  church  ranaains, 
Whoee  peaceful  bells  ne'er  sent  aionnd 
The  bloody  tocsin's  maddening  sound, 
But  still,  upon  the  hallow'd  day,> 
Convoke  the  swains  to  pnito  and  pray ; 
While  fisith  and  civil  peaoe  are  dear, 
Gh-ace  this  cold  marble  with  a  tear, — 
He,  who  preserved  them,  Pitt,  lies  here ! 

Nor  yet  suppress  the  generous  sigh. 
Because  his  rival  slumbers  nigh ; 
Nor  be  thy  rBqmetoai  dumb. 
Lest  it  be  said  o'er  Fox's  tomb.' 
For  talents  mourn,  untimely  lost. 
When  best  employ'd,  and  vtranted  most; 
Mourn  genius  high,  and  lore  profound. 
And  wit  that  loved  to  play,  not  wound ; 
And  all  the  reasoning  powen  divine, 
To  penetrate,  resolve,  combine ; 
And  feelings  keen,  and  fsney's  glow^ — 
They  sleep  with  him  vi^o  sleeps  below : 
And,  if  thou  moum'st  they  could  not  save 
From  error  him  who  owns  this  grave. 
Be  every  harsher  thought  suppress'd. 
And  sacred  be  the  last  long  rest. 
Here,  where  the  end  of  earthly  things 
Lays  heroes,  patriots,  bards,  and  kings ; 
Where  stiff  the  hand,  and  still  the  tongue. 
Of  those  who  fought,  and  spoke,  and 

sung; 
Hen,  where  the  fretted  aisles  prolong 
The  distant  notes  of  holy  song. 
As  if  some  angel  spoke  i^^en, 
^  All  peaoe  on  earth,  ^ood-wiil  to  men ;" 

1  MS.—"  Bat  stiU  npon  the  hotjf  day." 
s  In  place  of  thla  coaplet,  and  the  ten  lines  which  follow  It, 
the  oxiginal  MS.  of  Marmion  hat  only  the  following:— 

"  If  gonine  high  and  judgment  loand. 
And  wit  that  loved  to  play,  not  wound. 
And  all  the  reasoning  powen  diTine, 
To  penetrate,  reiolve,  combine, 
Could  lave  one  mortal  of  the  herd 
Fnmi  error— Pox  had  never  err'd." 


**  While  Scott  wu  correcting  a  second  proof  of  the  passage 
where  Pitt  and  Fox  are  mentioned  together,  at  Stanmore 
Priory,  in  April  1807,  Lord  Abercom  suggested  that  the  com- 
pliment to  the  Whig  statesman  ought  to  be  still  forther 
heightened,  and  several  lines— 

*'  For  talents  mourn  untimely  lost, 
fThen  best  employedy  and  wanted  motif  ice- 
wen  added  accordingly.  I  have  heard.  Indeed,  that  they 
came  from  the  Marquis's  own  pen.  Ballantyne,  however, 
from  some  inadvertence,  had  put  the  sheet  to  press  before  the 
reviu^  as  It  is  called,  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  and  some  few 
copies  gut  ateoad  in  which  the  additional  ooaplets  were 
omitted.  A  London  Journal  (the  MonUng  Chronicle)  was 
stupid  and  malignant  enough  to  inalnuata  that  the  author  had 


If  ever  from  an  RngjHsh  heart, 
O,  hen  let  prejudice  depart. 
And,  partial  feeling  cast  aside,' 
Record,  that  Pbx  a  Briton  died ! 
When  Europe  croueh'd  to  France's  yoh% 
And  Austria  bent,  and  Praaaia  broke. 
And  the  firm  Rosaan's  purpose  brave. 
Was  barter'd  by  a  timorous  slave, 
Even  then  dishonour's  peaoe  be  spuni'd* 
The  sullied  olive-branch  retom'd. 
Stood  for  his  country's  glory  fost. 
And  nail'd  her  odours  to  the  mast  t 
Heaven,  to  reward  his  firmness,  gave 
A  portion  in  this  hononr'd  grave. 
And  ne'er  held  marble  in  its  trust 
Of  two  such  wondrous  men  the  dust.* 

With  more  than  mortal  powen  raidow^fty 
How  high  they  soar'd  above  the  crowd ! 
Theirs  viras  no  ooauion  party  race,' 
Joatling  by  dark  intrigue  for  place ; 
Like  fabled  Gods,  their  mighty  war 
Shook  realms  and  nations  in  its  jar ; 
Beneath  each  banner  proud  to  stand, 
Look'd  up  the  noUest  of  the  land. 
Till  through  the  British  worid  were  known 
The  names  of  Pitt  and  Fox  alone. 
Spells  of  such  force  no  winud  grave 
E'er  filmed  in  dark  Thessafian  cave, 
Though  his  could  drain  the  ocean  dry, 
And  force  the  planets  firam  the  sky.* 
These  spells  are  spent,  and,  spent  with  these, 
The  vrine  of  life  is  on  the  lees. 
Genius,  and  taste,  and  talent  gone. 
For  ever  tomb'd  beneath  the  stone^ 
Where— 4aming  thought  to  human  pride! — 
The  mighty  chiefe  sleep  side  by  side." 


hit  presentation  copies  struck  off  with  or  without  them,  ae- 
cording  as  they  were  for  Whig  or  Tory  hands.  I  mentioB  the 
drcnmstance  now  only  because  I  see  by  a  letter  of  Heber's 
that  Scott  had  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  contiadlet  the 
absurd  charge  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day."— ^«ociuiabt. 
L(/»  qfSaOt,  Tol.  ilL  p.  61. 

s  MS.—"  And  party  passion  doff  d  aside.'* 
*  **  The  first  epbtolary  effusion,  containing  a  threnody  on 
Nelson,  Pitt,  and  Pox,  exhibits  a  remarkable  fkilure.  We  are 
unwilling  to  quarrel  with  a  poet  on  the  score  of  politics;  but 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  chosen  to  praise  the  last  of  these 
great  men,  is  more  likely,  we'oonceire,  to  give  offence  to  his 
admirers,  than  the  most  direct  censure.  The  only  deed  for 
whidi  he  is  praised  is  for  having  broken  off  the  n^p)tiatk»  for 
peace ;  and  for  this  act  of  firmneH,  it  Is  added.  Heaven  re- 
warded him  with  a  share  in  the  honoured  grare  of  Pttt !  It  Is 
then  said  that  his  errors  should  be  forgotten,  and  that  he  died 
a  Briton— a  pretty  plain  insinuation  that,  In  the  author*! 
opinion,  he  did  not  lire  one ;  and  just  tadb  an  encomium  as 
he  himself  pronounces  over  the  grave  of  Us  villain  hen^ 
Marmion.**— Jsppaav. 

'  MS.—"  Theirs  was  no  common  ecmrtier  race.** 
*  MS.-"  And  force  the  poZe  moon  from  the  sky." 
7  **  Reader !  remember  when  tho«  wert  a  lad. 
Then  Pitt  was  all ;  or,  if  not  all,  so  much. 
His  very  rival  almost  deem^  him 


MARMION. 
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Drop  upon  Fox's  gfwre  the  tear, 
TwHl  trickle  to  his  rival's  bier; 
O'er  Pittas  the  monmiiil  requiem  Mmnd, 
Aad  Fox*s  ihall  tlie  notw  rebound. 
The  Boleiiin  eeho  seems  to  eijy— 
*  Here  lei  their  diMord  with  them  die. 
Speak  not  far  those  a  separsita  doom. 
Whom  Fate  made  Brothers  in  the  tomb ; 
Bnt  saareh  the  land  of  living  men, 
Where  wilt  thou  find  their  like  agent" 

Rest,  ardent  SpiriU!  till  the  cries 
Of  dying  Nature  bid  joa  rise ; 
Not  even  your  Britain's  groans  oan  pierce 
The  leaden  sflenoe  of  your  hearse; 
Tfaea,  O,  how  impotent  and  vain 
Tlta  gratefitl  tributary  strun  I 
Ihoigh  not  nnmark'd  from  northern  efime, 
Te  heard  the  Border  Minstrel's  rhyme : 
ffis  Gothic  harp  has  o'er  yon  rang ; 
The  Bard  yon  deign'd  to  praise,  your  deathless 
names  has  snng. 

8t^  yet,  illnsion,  stay  a  while. 
My  wilder^  &ney  stUl  begnUe ! 
¥nm  this  high  theme  how  can  1  part. 
Ere  half  unloaded  is  my  heart ! 
For  all  the  tears  e'er  sorrow  drew, 
And  all  the  raptures  fimcy  knew. 
And  all  the  keener  rush  of  blood. 
That  throba  through  bard  in  bard-like  mood. 
Wen  hers  a  tribute  mean  and  low, 
Thoqgh  all  their  mingled  streams  could  flow-^ 
Woe,  wonder,  and  sensation  high, 
In  oae  springofide  of  ecstasy ! — 
It  viQ  not  be — H  may  not  last-- 
Hie  naion  of  enchantment's  past : 
UkB  frostwork  in  the  morning  ray. 
The  fancied  fabric  melts  away ;  * 
Each  (jotfaic  arch,  mem<nial-stone^ 
And  long,  dim,  lof^  aisle,  are  gone ; 
And,  Inhering  last,  deception  dear, 
The  dioir's  high  sounds  die  on  my  ear. 
Now  dow  return  the  lonely  down, 
The  alent  pastures  bleak  and  brown, 
The  Isrm  begirt  with  copsewood  wild, 
The  gambols  of  each  f^tic  child, 
Kbdng  their  dirill  cries  with  the  tone 
Of  Tweed's  daxk  waters  rushing  on. 


Wc,  we  hare  Moa  tho  iiit«lleetaal  race 
Of  RiSBte  stand,  like  Titaiis,  fiuo  to  lace; 
Athoe  and  Ida,  irith  a  dashing  tea 
Of  doqncnee  between,  which  flow'd  all  free. 
As  the  deep  UDows  of  the  iBgean  roar 
BeCvixt  the  Hellenic  and  the  Fhrygfan  shore. 
Bat  where  are  they—the  rirals  K-a  few  feet 
Of  eanea  earth  dir&de  each  wtaidlng^heet. 
Row  pcaosfhl  and  hew  powerftil  is  the  ffiare 
WWch  hushes  all !  a  calm  onstormy  wiito 
Which  oreisweeiie  the  world.    The  themo  Is  old 


Prompt  on  unequal  tasks  to  run, 
Thus  Nature  disciplines  her  son : 
Meeter,  she  says,  for  me  to  stray. 
And  waste  the  solitary  day. 
In  plucking  from  yon  fen  the  reed. 
And  watch  it  floating  down  the  Tweed ; 
Or  idly  list  the  shrilling  lay, 
With  whioh  the  milkmaid  cheers  her  way. 
Marking  its  cadence  rise  and  fail. 
As  from  the  field,  beneath  her  pail, 
She  trips  it  down  the  nneven  dale: 
Meeter  for  me,  by  yonder  cairn. 
The  ancient  shepherd's  tale  to  learn ; 
Though  oft  he  stop  in  rustic  fear,' 
Lest  his  old  legends  tire  the  ear 
Of  one,  who,  in  his  simple  mind, 
May  boast  of  book-leam'd  taste  rsfined. 

But  thou,  my  friend,  can'st  fitly  tell, 
( For  few  have  read  romance  so  well,) 
How  still  the  legendary  lay 
O'er  poet's  bosom  holds  its  sway ; 
How  on  the  ancient  minstrel  strain 
Time  lays  Ua  palsied  hand  in  vain ; 
And  how  our  hearts  at  doughy  deeds. 
By  warriors  wrought  in  steely  weeds, 
Still  throb  Ibr  fear  and  pity's  sake ; 
As  when  the  Champion  of  the  Lake 
Enters  Morgana's  fated  house, 
Or  in  the  Chapel  Perilous, 
Despising  speUs  and  demons'  friroe, 
Holds  converse  virith  the  unburied  corse  ;* 
Or  when,  Dame  Ganore's  grace  to  move, 
(Alas,  that  lawless  was  thrir  love !) 
He  sought  proud  Tarquin  in  his  den. 
And  fi'eed  AiU  sixty  knights ;  or  when, 
A  sinlul  man,  and  unoonfess'd, 
He  took  the  Sangreal's  holy  quest, 
And,  slumbering,  saw  the  vision  hig^ 
He  might  not  view  with  waking  eye.^ 

The  mightiest  chiefr  of  British  song 
Scom'd  not  such  legends  to  prolong : 
They  gleam  through  Spenser's  elfin  dream, 
And  mix  in  Milton's  heavenly  theme; 
And  Dryden,  in  immortal  strain. 
Had  raised  the  Table  Bound  again,* 
But  that  a  ribald  King  and  Court 
Bade  him  toil  on,  to  make  them  sport ; 


Of '  dnst  to  dust  ;*  but  half  Its  tale  untold ; 
Time  tempers  not  its  terrors.'*    — •   ■  ■ 

Byron'b  Jge  <^Btxmxe, 
1  "  If  hot  a  beam  of  sober  reason  play, 
Lo  I  Fancy's  fairy  firoetwork  melts  away." 

RooBRs'  Plauurei  qjTifemmy, 
s  MS.--'*  Though  oft  he  stops  to  wonder  still 
That  his  old  legends  have  the  skill 
To  win  so  well  the  attentive  ear. 
Perchance  to  draw  the  sigh  or  tear.** 
>  See  Appcndljc,  Note  A    « Ibid,  Note  B.    « Ibid,  Note  C 
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Demanded  for  their  niggurd  pay. 
Fit  for  their  wrala,  a  looser  lay^ 
Lioentioiu  satire,  song,  and  play ;  ^ 
The  world  defrauded  <xF  the  high  design,' 
Profaned  the  God-given  strength,  and  marr'd  the 
lofty  line. 

Wann'd  hy  sach  names,  well  may  we  then, 
Though  dwindled  sons  of  little  men, 
Essay  to  hreak  a  feeble  lance 
In  the  fidr  fields  of  old  romance ; 
Or  seek  the  moated  castle's  cell. 
Where  long  through  talisman  and  spell. 
While  tyrants  ruled,  and  damsels  wept, 
Thy  Qenius,  GhiTslry,  hath  slept : 
There  sound  the  haipings  of  the  North, 
Till  he  awake  and  sally  forth. 
On  venturous  quest  to  prick  again. 
In  all  his  arms,  with  all  his  train,* 
Shield,  lance,  and  brand,  and  plume,  and  scai^ 
Fay,  giant,  dragon,  squire,  and  dwaz^ 
And  wizard  with  his  wand  of  might, 
And  errant  maid  on  palfrey  white. 
Around  the  Genius  weave  their  spells. 
Pure  Love,  who  scarce  his  passion  tells; 
Mysteiy,  half  veU'd  and  half  raveal'd ; 
And  Honour,  with  his  spotless  shield ; 
Attention,  with  fix'd  eye ;  and  Fear, 
That  loves  the  tale  she  shrinks  to  hear; 
And  gentle  Courte^;  and  Faith, 
Unchanged  by  sufferings,  time,  or  death ; 
And  Valour,  lion-mettled  lord. 
Leaning  upon  his  own  good  sword. 

Well  has  thy  ikir  achievement  shown, 
A  worthy  meed  may  thus  be  won ; 
Ytene's^  oaks— beneath  idiose  shade 
Their  theme  the  meny  minstrels  made. 
Of  Ascapart,  and  Bevis  bold,' 
And  that  Red  King,*  who,  while  of  old. 
Through  Boldrevirood  the  chase  he  led. 
By  his  loved  huntsman's  arrow  bled — 
Ytene's  oaks  have  heard  again 
Renew'd  such  legendary  strain ; 
For  thou  hast  sung,  how  He  of  Gaul, 
That  Amadis  so  famed  m  hall. 
For  Oriana,  foil'd  hi  fight 
The  Necromancer's  felon  might; 

^  Ma.-^  "  LioeatioM  »ong,  Jaimpoon,  and  play." 

*  M&— «*  Hie  world  defrmnded  of  tho  ftoM  daaiga. 

And  qnench'd  the  heroic  "i  fire,  and  man'd  the 
Profaned  the  heavenly    i      lofty  line.* 

Affdn, 

"  Profaned  hU  Ood-glren  strength,  and  mair'd  Aiv  lofty  line.* 

■  In  the  ICSw  the  rest  of  the  paaage  standi  as  folloira:— 

"  Around  him  wait  with  all  their  |  **™*» 

\  spells, 

Pure  Lore  which (  ^'^"•/J^^  ™°^''„ 
iscaice  his  passion  tells ; 

Mystery,  half  seen  and  half  conceaTd  ; 

And  Honour,  with  unspotted  shield ; 


And  weD  in  modem  verse  hast  wove 
Partenopez's  mystic  love : ' 
Hear,  then,  attentive  to  my  lay, 
A  knightly  tale  of  Albion's  elder  day. 


fSi^xminxL 


CAinOFIBST. 


C]^f  Cftirtlr. 
I. 

Dat  set  on  Norfaam's  castled  steep,* 
And  Tweed's  foir  liver,  broad  and  deep, 

And  Cheviot's  mountains  lone : 
The  battled  towers,  the  doi^on  keep,* 
The  loophole  gratesi,  where  captives  weep. 
The  flanking  vralls  that  round  it  sweep. 

In  yellow  lustre  shone.^^^ 
The  vrarriors  on  the  turrets  high. 
Moving  athwart  the  evening  sky,^* 

Seem'd  forms  of  giant  height : 
Their  armour,  as  it  caught  the  rays, 
Flaah'd  back  again  the  western  blaxe," 

In  lines  of  dazaling  %ht. 

n. 

Saint  Geoige's  banner,  broad  and  gay. 
Now  foded,  as  the  fodhig  ray 

Less  bright,  and  less,  was  flung; 
The  evening  gale  had  scarce  the  power 
To  wave  it  on  the  Doqjon  Tower, 

So  heavily  it  hung. 
The  scouts  had  parted  on  th^  search. 

The  Castle  gates  were  barr'd ; 
Above  the  gloomy  portal  arch. 
Timing  his  footsteps  to  a  march. 

The  Warder  kept  his  guard ; 
Low  humming,  as  he  paced  along. 
Some  ancient  Border  gathering  song. 

IIL 
A  distant  trampling  sound  ha  bean ; 
He  looks  abroad,  and  soon  appears. 


Attention,  with  fizM  eye ;  and  Fear, 
That  loves  the  tale  she  shrinks  to  hear , 
And  gentle  Conitesy ;  and  Faith, 
And  Valour  that  despises  death." 

*  The  New  Forest  in  Hampshire,  anciently  so  called. 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  D. 

*  William  BuAis. 

7  ParUncpex  dt  BMt,  a  poem,  hjW.S,  Btmt,  Esq.  was 
published  in  180B.— Ed. 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  B.  » lUd,  Note  P. 
10  In  the  MS.  the  first  line  has  *'  Aooty  kerpf"  the  fourth 
donjon  tteqn"  the  seTeath  "  rudtfy  lustie." 
"  M&— "  Eastern  sky.** 
»  MS.—"  BvaUng  blase." 
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Oner  HomcOff-hill  a  plump*  of  spean, 

Beneatk  a  pennon  gay ; 
A  horseman,  darting  from  the  crowd, 
L&e  lightning  from  a  summer  cloud, 
Sfms  OD  hj&  mettled  courser  proud. 

Before  the  dark  array. 
Beoeath  the  sable  palisade. 
That  doeed  the  Castle  barri«ade^ 

His  bogie  horn  he  blew; 
The  warder  basted  from  the  wail. 
And  wam'd  the  Captain  in  tiie  hall. 
For  well  the  blast  he  knew ; 
And  joyftiUy  that  knight  did  call. 
To  sewer,  squire,  and  senochal. 

IV. 
*  Now  broach  ye  a  pipe  of  Malvoisie, 

ftnii^  pastl«  of  the  doe. 
And  quickly  make  the  entrance  free, 
Aad  bid  my  heralds  ready  be, 
And  eiery  minstrel  sound  his  glee. 

And  all  oar  trumpets  blow ; 
And,  from  the  platform,  spare  ye  not 
To  fire  a  noble  salvo-diot  ;* 

Lord  Marmiok  waits  below !" 
Tben  to  the  Castle's  lower  ward 

Sped  forty  yeomen  tall. 
The  iroo-stndded  gates  unbarr'd, 
Baised  tht  portcullis'  ponderous  guard, 
The  lofty  palisade  unsparr^d 

Aad  let  the  drawbridge  &11. 

V. 

Aloog  the  bridge  Lord  Mannlon  rode, 
Froodly  his  red-roen  charger  trode, 
His  hehn  hung  at  the  saddlebow ; 
Wdl  by  his  visage  you  might  know 
Ee  was  a  stalworth  kni^t,  and  keen, 
And  had  in  many  a  battle  been ; 
Tbs  scar  on  his  brown  cheek  reveal'd* 
A  token  true  of  Boeworth  field ; 
Hiseyd»ww  dark,  and  eye  of  fire, 
Showed  qiirit  proud,  and  prompt  to  ire ; 
Tet  lines  of  thought  upon  his  oheek 
Did  deep  design  and  counsel  speak. 
His  forehead,  by  hk  casque  worn  bare, 
His  thick  mustaebe,  and  curly  hair, 
Goal'Uack,  and  grizzled  here  and  there. 
But  more  through  toil  than  age ; 


^  11^  vord  properU  appKes  to  a  flight  of  water-fowl ;  but 
maffUtA^  by  saalogy.  to  a  body  of  horse. 

**  There  is  a  knight  of  the  North  Country, 
Wbkh  leads  a  lusty  plump  of  spears." 

Modden  Fidd. 

»  MS.-"  A  welcome  shot." 

'  US/—"  On  his  brown  cheek  an  azure  scar 
Bore  token  true  of  Bosworth  war.** 

*  "  Kamiion  b  to  Delorainc  what  Tom  Jones  is  to  Joseph 
Ap4rews*  the  varnish  of  higher  breeding  oowherediminisbes 

r  6. 


His  square-turn 'd  Joints,  and  strength  of  limb, 
Show'd  him  no  carpet  knight  so  trim, 
But  in  close  fight  a  champion  grim. 
In  camps  a  leader  sage.^ 

VI. 
Well  was  he  ann'd  from  head  to  heel. 
In  mail  and  plate  of  Milan  steel ;' 
But  his  strong  helm,  of  mighty  cost, 
Was  all  with  bumishM  gold  emboss'd ; 
Amid  the  plumage  of  the  crest, 
A  fsicon  hover*d  on  her  nest. 
With  wings  outspread,  and  forward  breast ; 
E'en  such  a  falcon,  on  his  shield, 
Soar'd  sable  in  an  azure  field : 
The  golden  legend  bore  aright, 

CKir!)0  ^ttki  St  me,  to  treaty  ii  tii^U* 

Blue  was  the  charger's  broider'd  rein ; 
Blue  ribbons  deckM  his  arching  mane ; 
The  knightly  housing's  ample  fold 
Was  velvet  blue,  and  trappM  with  gold. 

711. 
Behind  him  rode  two  gallant  squires, 
Of  noble  name,  and  knightly  sires ; 
They  bum'd  the  gilded  spurs  to  claim ; 
For  well  oould  each  a  war-horse  tame. 
Could  draw  the  bow,  the  sword  could  sway. 
And  lightly  bear  the  ring  away; 
Nor  less  with  courteous  precepts  stored. 
Could  dance  in  hall,  and  carve  at  board. 
And  frame  love-ditties  passing  rare. 
And  sing  them  to  a  lady  foir. 

VIII. 
Four  men-at-arms  came  at  their  backs, 
With  halbert,  bUl,  and  battle-axe : 
They  bore  Lord  Marmion's  lance  so  strong,' 
And  led  his  sumpter-mules  along, 
And  ambling  palfrey,  when  at  need 
Him  listed  ease  his  battle-steed. 
The  hist  and  trustiest  of  the  four. 
On  high  his  forky  pennon  bore ; 
like  swallow's  tail,  in  shape  and  hue, 
Fluttered  the  streamer  glossy  blue. 
Where,  blazon'd  sable,  as  before, 
The  towering  falcon  seem'd  to  soar. 
Last,  twenty  yeomen,  two  and  two, 
In  hosen  black,  and  jerkins  blue. 


the  promhience  of  the  features ;  and  tho  minion  of  a  Idngis  ai 
light  and  sinewy  a  cavalier  as  the  Borderer-— rather  less  fero- 
cious—more wicked,  not  less  fit  for  the  hero  of  a  ballad,  and 
much  more  so  for  the  hero  of  a  regular  poem.'* — Ocoaos 

EX»LI8. 


s  See  Appendix,  Note  O. 


•  Ibid.  Note  H. 


7  MS.—*'  Om  bore  Lord  Ifarmion's  lance  so  strong, 
Tvco  led  Us  rampter-mulM  along, 
Jlie  third  his  palfrey,  when  at  need. 
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With  fiJcons  broider'd  on  each  breast. 
Attended  on  their  lord's  behest. 
Each,  chosen  for  an  areher  good. 
Knew  hunting'^raft  by  lake  or  wood ; 
Each  one  a  six-foot  bow  could  bend. 
And  for  a  cloth- jard  shaft  oould  send ; 
Each  held  a  boai^pear  tough  and  strong'. 
And  at  their  belts  their  quiven  rung. 
Their  dusty  palfreys,  and  array, 
Show'd  they  had  march'd  a  weary  way. 

IX. 

Tis  meet  that  I  should  tell  you  now. 
How  foirlyarm'd,  and  ordered  how. 

The  soldiers  of  the  guard. 
With  musket,  pike,  and  morion, 
To  welcome  noble  Marmion, 

Stood  in  the  Castle^yard ; 
Minstrels  and  trumpeters  were  there, 
The  gunner  held  his  linstock  yare, 

For  welcome-shot  prepared : 
Enter'd  the  train,  and  such  a  dang,* 
As  then  through  all  his  turrets  rang. 

Old  Norham  never  heard. 

X. 

The  guards  thdr  morrice-pikes  adfanoed, 

The  trumpets  flouiish'd  brave. 
The  cannon  from  the  ramparts  glanced, 

And  thundering  welcome  gave. 
A  blithe  salute,  in  martial  sort. 

The  minstrels  well  might  sound, 
For,  as  Lord  Marmion  croas'd  the  court. 

He  scattered  anicels  round. 
^  Welcome  to  Norham,  Marmion ! 

Stout  heart,  and  open  hand  I 
Well  dost  thou  brook  thy  gallant  roan, 

Thou  flower  of  English  land !  *' 

XL 
Two  pursuivants,  whom  tabarts  deck. 
With  silver  scutcheon  round  their  neck, 

Stood  on  the  steps  of  stone. 
By  which  you  reach  the  donjon  gate. 
And  there,  with  herald  pomp  and  state. 

They  hail'd  Lord  Manmon  :• 
They  hail'd  him  Lord  of  Fontenaye, 
Of  Lutterward,  and  Scrivelbaye, 

Of  Tamworth  tower  and  town  ;* 
And  he,  their  courtesy  to  requite, 
Gave  them  a  chain  of  twelve  marics'  weight. 

All  as  he  lighted  down. 


^  Now,  laigease,  laigesse,^  Lord  Marmion, 

Knight  of  the  crest  of  gold  I 
A  blason'd  shield,  in  battle  won. 

Ne'er  gnarded  heart  so  bold." 

XIL 

They  manhall'd  hbn  to  the  Caatl»-baU, 

Where  the  guests  stood  all  aside. 
And  loudly  flourish'd  the  trumpet-call. 

And  the  heralds  loudly  cried, 
^-'^  Room,.lQrdings,  room  for  Lord  Marmion, 

With  the  crest  and  balm  of  gold! 
Full  well  we  know  the  trophies  won 

In  the  lists  at  Gottiswold : 
There,  vainly  Ralph  de  Wilton  strove 

'Chunst  Marmion's  force  to  stand ; 
To  him  he  lost  his  lady-love. 

And  to  the  Eling  his  land. 
Ourselves  beheld  the  listed  field, 

A  sight  both  sad  and  ikir; 
We  saw  Lord  Marmion  pievoe  his  shield,' 

And  saw  his  saddle  bare ; 
We  saw  the  victor  win  the  ereet 

He  wears  with  worthy  pride ; 
And  on  the  gibbet-tree,  reversed. 

His  foeman's  scutoheon  tied. 
Place,  nobles,  for  the  Falcon-Knight! 

Room,  room,  ye  gentles  gay, 
For  him  who  conqner'd  in  the  right, 

Marmion  of  Fontenaye !" 

XIIL 

Then  stepp'd  to  meet  that  noble  Lard, 

Sir  Hugh  the  Heron  bold. 
Baron  of  Twisell,  and  of  Ford, 

And  Captain  of  the  Hold.* 
He  led  Lord  Marmion  to  the'deai^ 

Raised  o'er  the  pavement  high. 
And  placed  him  in  the  upper  plaoe-^ 

They  feasted  full  and  high: 
The  whiles  a  Northern  harper  rude 
Chanted  a  rhyme  of  deadly  iSead, 

'^  How  Agfime  Thinoalis,aMd  Ridl^  all,^ 
Stout  WiUimondtwiek, 
And  Hcmindmg  Dick, 

AndHus^cfHowdan^amd  Wmifihi  WM^ 
ffaw  9d  om  Sir  Alhimsf  FeaAenhnkMi^ 
And  taken  hitljfiat&e  Deadmm*9'^iaw*' 

Scantily  Lord  Mannion's  ear  oould  biook 
The  harper's  barbarous  lay; 

Yet  much  he  prsised  the  pains  he  took. 
And  well  those  pains  did  pay: 


1  If  8  — "  And  when  he  tnteT'd,  such  a  dang, 

As  through  the  echoing  tnxrets  nmg." 

>  '*  The  moit  ptctttreaqno  of  all  poeti^  Homer,  it  fivqaently 
minute,  to  the  utmost  degree,  in  the  deicriptfon  of  the  drenea 
aadaooontTOmeiitsofhiapettonagei.  Theee  partic«lan»  often 
inconsidexable  tai  thenMelvei,  have  the  effect  of  giving  truth 
and  identity  to  the  pietiire»  and  aielst  the  mind  in  realising 


the  scenes,  in  a  degree  which  no  general  deeci^rtion  could 
suggest;  nor  oould  we  so  completely  enter  the  Castle  with 
Lord  Marmion,  were  any  circumstaDoes  of  the  deaeriptioa 
ondtttd."— British  Critic. 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  I.  <  lUd.  Note  K. 

s  MS.—"  Otavt  his  shield." 

«  See  Appendix,  Note  L.  7  Ibid.  Note  li. 
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Fbr  lady's  mat.  And  minstrel's  •trtiik, 
Bf  kai^bit  thoDld  ne'er  be  beard  in  vain. 

XIV. 
■*  Nov,  good  Lord  ManaSoD,"  Heron  aaji, 

*  Of  yoor  loir  oonrtesj, 
I  pnj  70a  bide  iome  little  ipeoe 

In  thie  poor  toerar  witb  me. 
Hen  mej  joa  keep  joor  arras  ttom  ras^ 

May  breathe  your  war-horse  well ; 
Seidom  hath  paas'd  a  week  bnt  giust 

Or  feat  of  aroa  befeU : 
The  Seofes  ean  rein  a  mettled  steed ; 

And  love  to  conch  a  spear; — 
8amt  Ckofge !  a  stirring  life  they  lead, 

That  have  each  neighbours  near. 
Thfls  stay  with  ns  a  little  space, 

Oor  northern  wars  to  learn ; 
I  piay  yooy  far  yoor  lady's  grace  1" 

Lord  Mannion's  brow  grew  stem. 

XV. 
The  Chptafai  mark'd  his  alter'd  bok. 

And  gave  a  sqnire  the  sign; 
Asiigfaty  waasul-bowi  he  took, 

Aad  eravtt'd  it  high  in  wine. 
*  Now  pledge  me  here,  Lord  Marmion : 

Bat  iint  I  pray  thee  &ir,^ 
When  hast  then  left  that  page  of  thine. 
That  need  to  aerve  thy  oop  of  wine, 

Whose  beanty  was  so  rare  I 
When  last  in  Baby  towers  we  met, 

The  boy  I  eloaely  eyed, 
Aad  often  maik'd  his  cheeks  were  we^ 

With  tears  he  &in  would  hide: 
fill  was  no  n^gedi  horse-boy's  hand, 
To  burnish  shield  or  sharpen  brand,* 

Or  saddle  battle-steed ; 
Bat  meeter  seem'd  fbr  lady  fidr. 
To  fca  her  cheek,  or  onri  her  hair, 
Or  through  emhroidery,  rich  and  tare, 

The  slender  silk  to  lead : 
Ha  skin  was  iair,  his  ringlets  gold. 

His  bosons — when  he  sigh'd. 
The  raaaet  doahlet's  rugged  fold 

Coold  scacoe  repel  its  pride  I 
Say,  hast  thou  given  that  lovely  youth 

To  ssrve  in  lady's  bower  f 
Or  was  the  gentle  page,  in  sooth, 

A  gentle  paramour  1" 

1  liS^*'..«adM«wpnythMlUr." 
>!!&—••  Ttt  f«ft  « lUeld,  or  AOTP  a  brand." 

>  1UL-"  Lord  JUnnkm  ill  radi  J«*  covid  brook. 

Ho  roird  Us  UadUog  oyo ; 
Ftac'd  OB  tho  Kniiht  bis  dark  bsught  look. 

And  aiwwer'd  item  andbJIg^ : 
*  That  pogo  thoa  did'st  10  cIomI  j  eye, 

Bo  firir  of  hand  and  ddn, 
IsoosM^  I  woen,  oi  linear  h{gh. 

And  of  thy  lady's  ktaa. 


XVI. 


Lord  Marmion  ill  eould  brook  sueb  jesi;* 

He  roll  d  his  kindling  eye. 
With  pain  his  rising  arrath  snppiwv'd. 

Yet  made  a  calm  reply : 
"  That  boy  thou  thougfat'st  se  goodly  fiiir, 

He  nught  net  brook  the  northern  air. 
More  of  his  fitte  if  thou  wouldst  learn, 

I  left  hfan  siok  in  Tindisftun :  * 
Enough  of  him. — But,  Heron,  say, 
Why  does  thy  lovely  lady  gay 
Disdahi  to  grace  the  haH  to-day! 
Or  has  that  dame,  so  fair  and  sage. 
Gone  on  some  pisas  pilgrimage  I"-*- 
He  spoke  in  covert  seom,  for  faam 
Whisper'd  light  tales  of  Heion'edave.*  • 

xvn. 

Unmaik'd,  at  least  anreok'd,  the  tauat, 

Careless  the  Knight  replied,* 
«  No  bird,  idiese  feathers  gaily  flaunt. 

Delights  in  cage  to  bide: 
Noriiam  is  grim  and  grated  dose, 
Hemm'd  hi  by  battlement  and  fosse. 

And  many  a  daricsome  tower ; 
And  better  loves  my  lady  bright 
To  sit  fai  liberty  and  light, 

In  foir  Queen  Mai^saret's  bower. 
We  hold  our  greyhound  in  our  hand, 

Oor  foleon  on  our  glove^ 
But  where  shall  we  find  leadi  or  band, 

For  dame  that  loves  to  rove! 
Let  the  wild  foloon  soar  her  swing, 
She'll  stoop  arhen  she  has  tired  her  wiQg.".*- 

XVIIL 
«  Nay,  if  with  Royal  James's  bride 
The  lovely  Lady  Heron  bide, 
Bdiold  me  here  a  messenger. 
Your  tender  greetings  prompt  to  bear ; 
For,  to  the  Scottish  court  addreas'd, 
I  journey  at  our  King's  behest. 
And  pray  you,  of  your  grace,  provide 
For  me,  and  mine^  a  trusty  guide. 
I  have  not  ridden  in  Scotland  since 
James  baok'd  the  cause  of  that  mock  prince^ 
Warbeok,  that  Flemish  counterfeit, 
Who  on  the  gibbet  paid  the  cheat. 
Then  did  I  march  with  Surrey's  power, 
What  time  we  rased  old  Ayton  tower," — > 


That  youth,  w  Uke  a  paramour, 
Wbo  vrapt  ftw  shame  and  pride, 

Waa  eret,  in  WUUm's  lordly  bower. 
Sir  Ralph  do  WUton's  bride.'  * 

4  8eeNoteSB,cdntoa.ataasal. 

s  MS.—**  Whieper'd  atraoge  thiap  of  Heron's  dam>.' 

a  MS.—**  The  captato  gay  npUed." 

7  1C&— "  BheH  stoop  i«ata  vhoa  tired  her  wlnic" 

s  See  Appendix,  Note  N. 
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XIX. 
^  For  such-like  need,  my  lord,  I  trow, 
Norbam  can  find  jou  guides  enow  ; 
For  here  be  some  have  prick'd  as  fkr, 
On  Scottish  ground,  as  to  Dunbar; 
Have  drunk  the  monks  of  St  Bothan*s  ale, 
And  driven  the  beeves  of  Lauderdale ; 
Harried  the  wives  of  Greenlaw's  goods, 
And  given  them  light  to  set  their  hoods." — ' 

XX. 

**  Now,  in  good  sooth,"  Lord  Marmion 

cried, 
^  Were  I  in  warlike  wise  to  ride, 
A  better  guard  I  would  not  lack. 
Than  your  stout  forayers  at  my  back ; 
But,  as  in  form  of  peace  I  go, 
A  friendly  messenger,  to  know. 
Why  through  all  Scotland,  near  and  £ar, 
Their  King  is  mustering  troops  for  war. 
The  sight  of  plundering  Border  spears 
Might  justify  suspicious  fears. 
And  deadly  feud,  or  thirst  of  spoil. 
Break  out  in  some  unseemly  broil : 
A  herald  were  my  fitting  guide ; 
Or  friar,  sworn  in  peace  to  bide ; 
Or  pardoner,  or  travelling  priest. 
Or  strolling  pilgrim,  at  the  least." 

XXL 

The  Captain  mused  a  little  space, 
And  pass'd  his  hand  across  his  fioMie. 
-~f*  Fain  would  I  find  the  guide  you  want. 
But  ill  may  spare  a  pursuivant. 
The  only  men  that  safe  can  ride 
Mine  errands  on  the  Scottish  side : 
And  though  a  bishop  built  this  fort. 
Few  holy  brethren  here  resort ; 
Even  our  good  chaplain,  as  I  ween, 
Sinoe  our  last  siege,  we  have  not  seen : 
The  mass  he  might  not  sing  or  say, 
Upon  one  stinted  meal  a-day ; 
So,  safe  he  sat  in  Durham  aisle. 
And  pray'd  for  our  success  the  while. 
Our  Norham  vicar,  woe  betide. 
Is  all  too  well  in  case  to  ride ; 
The  priest  of  Shoreswood' — ^he  could  rein 
The  wildest  war-horse  in  your  train ; 
But  then,  no  spearman  in  the  hall 
Will  sooner  swear,  or  stab,  or  brawl. 
Friar  John  of  Tillmouth  were  the  man : 
A  blithesome  brother  at  the  can, 
A  welcome  guest  in  hall  and  bower, 
He  knows  each  castle,  town,  and  tower. 
In  which  the  wine  and  ale  is  good, 
rrwizt  Newcastle  and  Holy- Rood. 
But  that  good  man,  as  ill  befalls, 
Hath  seldom  left  our  castle  walls, 

1  8m  Appendix,  Note  O.  •  Ibid.  Note  P. 

i  M8.  -"  And  of  tbcoliree*  ihodoa  colL" 


Sinoe,  on  the  vigil  of  St.  Bede, 
In  evil  hour,  he  croes*d  the  Tweed, 
To  teach  Dame  Alison  her  creed. 
Old  Bnghtrig  found  lum  with  his  wife; 
And  John,  an  enemy  to  strife. 
Sans  frock  and  hood,  fled  for  his  lifs. 
The  jealous  churi  hath  deeply  swoie, 
That,  if  again  he  venture  o'er, 
He  shall  shrieve  penitent  no  more. 
Little  he  loves  such  risks,  I  know ; 
Yety  in  your  guard,  perchance  will  go." 

XXIL 

Young  Selby,  at  the  fiiir  hall-board. 
Carved  to  his  uncle  and  that  lord. 
And  reverently  took  up  the  word. 
^  Kind  uncle,  woe  were  we  each  one, 
If  hann  should  hap  to  brother  John. 
He  is  a  man  of  mirthful  speech, 
Can  many  a  game  and  gambol  teach : 
Full  well  at  tables  can  he  play. 
And  sweep  at  bowls  the  stake  away. 
None  can  a  lustier  carol  bawl. 
The  needfiillest  among  us  all. 
When  time  hangs  heavy  in  the  hall. 
And  snow  comes  thick  at  Christmas  tide, 
And  we  can  neither  hunt,  nor  ride 
A  foray  on  the  Scottish  side. 
The  vow*d  revenge  of  Bughtrig  rude. 
May  end  in  worse  than  loas  of  hood. 
Let  Friar  John,  in  safety,  still 
In  chimney-comer  snore  his  fill. 
Boast  hissing  crabs,  or  flagons  swill : 
Last  night,  to  Norham  there  came  one, 
Will  better  guide  Lord  Marmion." — 
"  Nephew,"  quoth  Heron, "  by  my  fsy. 
Well  hast  thou  spoke;  say  forth  thy  say." 

xxm. 

"  Here  is  a  holy  Palmer  come. 

From  Salem  first,  and  last  from  Rome; 

One,  that  hath  kiss'd  the  blessed  tomb. 

And  visited  each  holy  shrine. 

In  Araby  and  Palestine ; 

On  hills  of  Armenie  hath  been. 

Where  Noah's  ark  may  yet  be  seen ; 

By  that  Red  Sea,  too,  hath  he  trod. 

Which  parted  at  the  prophet's  rod ; 

In  Sinai's  wilderness  he  saw 

The  Mount,  where  Israel  heard  the  law, 

'Mid  tlmnder-dint,  and  flashing  levin. 

And  shadows,  mists,  and  darkness,  given. 

He  shows  Saint  James's  cockle-shelly 

Of  &ir  Montserrat,  too,  can  tell ; 

And  of  that  Grot  where  Olives  nod,* 
Where,  darling  of  each  heart  and  eye^ 
From  all  the  youth  of  Sicily, 

Saint  Rosalie^  retired  to  CKkI.' 

«  MS.—"  Retired  to  God  St  Roeali*.** 
s  i$ee  Appendix,  Note  Q. 


MAJEIMIOK. 


*  To  fltoat  Saint  Qtorg9  of  Norwich  meirj, 
Saint  TboBDaa,  too,  of  Canterimiy, 
Ctothfaat  of  Dnriiain  and  Saint  Bede, 
For  luB  ana'  pardon  hath  he  pray'd. 
Ha  knova  the  paaaei  of  the  North, 
And  aeeks  tar  ahrinee  bejond  the  Forth; 
little  he  eata»  and  long  will  wake, 
And  drinka  bat  of  the  ttream  or  lake, 
s  guide  o*er  moor  and  dale ; 
our  John  hath  qnaff'd  hit  ale, 
fitUe  aa  the  wind  that  blowi, 

itidf  against  his  nose/ 
he,  or  care^  which  way  he  goes." — ' 


XXV. 
*  Gnmereyl"  qnoth  Lord  Marmion, 
■  Ftan  loth  were  I,  that  Fiiar  John, 
lliat  nsierable  man,  for  me. 
Were  placed  in  fear  or  jeopardy. 
If  thb  Mme  Palmer  will  me  lead 

FrcMD  hence  to  Holy-Rood, 
like  his  good  saint.  111  pay  his  meed, 
laslead  <tf  codde-sheU,  or  bead. 

With  angels  &ir  and  good. 
I  kne  SDch  bolj  ramblers;  still 
Ihey  know  to  charm  a  weajy  hill. 

With  song,  romance,  or  lay: 
Some  jovial  tale,  or  glee,  or  jest, 
Sane  lying  legend,  at  the  least, 

They  bring  to  cheer  the  way." — 

XXVI. 
"  Ah !  noble  sir,"  young  Selby  said. 
And  finger  on  his  lip  he  laid, 
'  This  man  knows  much,  perchance  e'en  more 
Than  he  conld  learn  by  holy  lore. 
Still  to  himself  he's  muttering, 
Aad  shrinks  aa  at  some  unseen  thing. 
Last  night  we  listen'd  at  his  cell ; 
Stiange  aovnds  we  heard,  and,  sooth  to  tell. 
He  mnrmnr^d  on  till  mom,  howe'ei 
No  firing  mortal  could  be  near. 
Sometimes  I  thought  I  heard  it  plain. 
As  other  tcmoos  spoke  again. 
I  esnnoi  tell — I  like  it  not — 
Friar  John  hath  told  us  it  is  wrote. 
No  eooadenoe  clear,  and  void  of  wrong, 
Gsn  rest  awake,  and  pray  so  long. 

1  USw— "  And  witb  mctheglin  warm'd  his  note. 
As  tittle  as,"  &c. 

t  **  TUi  poem  has  fimlts  of  too  great  mafpiUnde  to  be  pas- 
ad  withoat  notice.    There  b  a  debasing  lownesi  sad  mIgaritT 


which  we  think  must  be  ollhniiTe  to  eTery 
of  delicacy,  and  which  ere  not,  for  the  most  part,re- 
by  any  Tigonr  or  |rfctnreaque  effect.  The  renison 
we  think,  are  of  this  description ;  and  this  oonunemo- 
of  Sir  Hngh  Henm'b  troopers,  who 

'  Hare  drank  the  monks  of  SL  Bothan's  ale.'  &c. 


TkelsDR  aoeoant  of  Friar  Jobi^  though  not  without  merit. 


Himself  still  steeps  before  his  beads 

Have  mark'd  ten  ares,  and  two  creeds." — * 

XXVII. 
»>*  Let  pass,"  quoth  Mannion ;   **  by  my 

This  man  shall  guide  me  on  my  way, 
Although  the  great  arch-fiend  and  he 
Had  sworn  themseWes  of  company. 
So  please  you,  gentle  youth,  4o  call 
This  Palmer^  to  the  Castle-hall." 
The  summonM  Palmer  came  in  place ; 
Hu  sable  cowl  o'erhung  his  (ace; 
In  his  black  mantle  was  he  clad. 
With  Peter's  keys,  in  doth  of  red, 

Od  his  broad  shoulders  wrought ; 
The  scallop  ahell  his  cap  did  deck ; 
The  orndfiz  around  his  neck 

Was  from  Loretto  brought ; 
His  sandals  were  with  travel  tore, 
Stafl^  budget,  bottle,  scrip,  he  wore; 
The  isded  palm-branch  in  his  hand 
Showed  pilgrim  from  the  Holy  Land.* 

XXVIIL 
When  as  the  Palmer  came  in  hall. 
Nor  lord,  nor  knight,  was  there  more  tall, 
Or  had  a  statelier  step  withal. 

Or  look'd  more  high  and  keen ; 
For  no  saluting  did  he  wait. 
But  strode  across  the  hall  of  state, 
And  fronted  Harmion  where  he  sate,* 

Afl  he  his  peer  had  been. 
But  bis  gaunt  frame  was  worn  with  toil ; 
His  cheek  was  sunk,  alas  the  while  I 
And  when  he  struggled  at  a  smile. 

His  eye  look'd  haggard  wild : 
Poor  wretch !  the  mother  that  him  bare. 
If  she  had  been  in  presence  there. 
In  his  wan  &oe,  and  sun-bum'd  hair. 

She  had  not  known  her  child. 
Danger,  long  travel,  want,  or  woe, 
Soon  change  the  form  that  best  we  know — 
For  deadly  fear  can  time  outgo, 

And  blanch  at  once  the  hair ; 
Hard  toil  can  roughen  form  and  face,' 
And  want  can  quench  the  eye's  bright  grace. 
Nor  does  old  age  a  wrinkle  trace 

More  deeply  than  despair. 

offends  in  the  same  sort,  nor  can  we  easilj  conceive,  how  any 
one  conld  venture,  In  a  serious  poem,  to  ipeak  of 

'  the  wind  that  blows. 

And  fcarnu  its^against  hU  none.'**— JsprRBV.] 

s  See  Appendix,  Note  R.  *  Ihid.  Note  S. 

s  "  The  first  presentment  of  the  mysterious  Palmer  Island 
aWe.'*-^BrrRKY. 

•  MS.—"  And  near  Lord  Marmlon  took  his  seat." 

7  M&— "  Hard  toil  can  alter  form  and  face, 

{roughen  youthful  grace, 
qnench  "i  ^. 
dim       /theeyesofgraco. 
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flappy  whom  none  of  tlwee  befrJl,' 
But  this  poor  Palmar  kn«w  them  all. 

XXIX. 
Lord  Marmlon  then  his  boon  did  aak ; 
The  Palmer  took  on  him  the  task, 
So  be  woold  mandi  vikh  morning  tidey' 
To  Scottish  court  to  be  his  guide. 
*<  But  I  have  solemn  Totrs  to  pay, 
And  may  not  lingerisy  the  way. 

To  6ur  St  Andrew*  bound, 
Within  the  ooeaa-eave  to  pray, 
Where  good  Saint  Rule  his  holy  lay, 
From  midnight  to  the  dawn  of  day, 

Sung  to  the  billowB'  eomd;" 
Thence  to  Samt  FHlsn's  blessed  well, 
Whose  spring  can  freniied  dreams  dispel. 

And  the  crazed  brain  restore:  * 
Saint  Mary  grant,  that  cave  or  spring 
Could  back  to  peace  ray  bosom  bring. 

Or  bid  it  throb  no  more  I" 

XXX. 

And  now  the  midnight  draught  of  sleep. 
Where  wine  and  spioes  richly  steep. 
In  massive  bowl  of  stiver  deep, 

The  page  presents  on  knee. 
Lord  Marmion  drank  a  fisir  good  rest, 
The  Captain  p1e()ged  his  noble  guest, 
The  cup  went  through  among  the  rest,* 

Who  drain'd  it  merrily ; 
Alone  the  Fslmer  pass'd  it  by. 
Though  Selby  press'd  him  courteously. 
This  was  a  sgn  the  feast  was  o'er ; 
It  huah'd  the  m«ny  wassel  roar,' 

The  minstrels  eeased  to  sound. 
Soon  in  the  castle  nought  was  heard, 
But  the  slow  footstep  of  the  guard. 

Pacing  his  sober  round. 

XXXL 

With  early  dawn  Lord  Marmion  rose: 
And  flrst  the  chapel  doors  unclose; 
Then,  after  morning  rita  were  done, 
(A  hasty  mass  from  Knar  John,?) 
And  knight  and  squire  had  broke  their  hat, 
On  rich  substantial  repast, 

I  MS.—"  Happy  whom  none  nuih  woes  befidl." 
>  MS.—"  So  he  wooldfide  with  morning  tide.** 
s  Sm  Appendix,  Koto  T.  4  Ibid.  Nots  U. 

*  MS.—*'  The  cup  paas'd  itMind  among  the  rat." 
0  MS.—*'  Soon  died  the  merry  wassel  roar.** 

7  '*  In  Catholic  conntriee,  in  order  to  reooncUs  the  plea- 
wana  of  the  great  with  the  obserranoes  of  religion,  it  was  com- 
mon, when  a  party  was  bent  for  the  chase,  to  celebrate  mass, 
abridged  and  maimed  of  its  rites,  called  a  hnntlng-maaa,  the 
brevity  of  which  was  designed  to  correspond  with  the  impa- 
tience of  the  audience."— JVbto  to  "The  Abbot,"    New  KdiL 

*  Ma—**  Slow  they  loll'd  forth  npon  the  air." 

*  See  Appendiic,  Nets  V. 


Lord  Marmion's  bugles  blew  to  hone: 
Then  came  the  stirrap-enp  in  course: 
Between  the  Baron  and  his  host. 
No  point  of  courtesy  was  lost; 
High  thanks  were  by  Lord  Mannion  paid, 
Solemn  excuse  the  Captain  made. 
Till,  filing  from  the  gate,  had  pass'd 
That  noble  train,  their  Lord  Che  Isst. 
Then  loudly  rung  the  trumpet  call ; 
Thunderd  the  caanoB  from  the  wall. 

And  shook  the  Scottish  shore ; 
Around  the  castle  eddied  8k>W, 
Volumes  of  smoke  as  white  as  snow. 

And  hid  its  turrets  hoar ; 
Till  they  roll'd  forth  upon  the  air,« 
And  met  the  river  breezes  there, 
Which  gave  again  the  prospect  fair. 


fflannCoH. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  SECONI>. 


vo  ruB 


REV.  JOHN  MARRIOTT,  A.M. 

AahesHdf  Ettriek  FaretL. 
Thb  scenes  are  desert  now,  and  bare. 
Where  flourished  once  a  forest  &ir,' 
When  these  waste  glens  with  copse  were  lined. 
And  peopled  with  the  hart  and  hind. 
Yon  Thorn— perchance  whose  prickly  spears 
Have  fenced  him  for  three  hundred  years, 
While  fell  around  his  green  compeers — 
Yon  lonely  Thorn,  would  he  could  tell 
The  changes  of  his  parent  dell,^^ 
Since  he,  so  grey  and  stubborn  now. 
Waved  in  each  broeie  a  sapling  bough ; 
Would  he  could  tell  how  deep  the  shade 
A  thousand  mingled  branches  made; 
How  broad  the  shadows  of  the  oak. 
How  clung  the  rowan^'  to  the  rock. 
And  through  the  foliage  show'd  his  head. 
With  narrow  leaves  and  berries  red  ; 

10 '« The  second  epistle  opens  sgain  with  'chance  and  dnnge; 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  mode  in  which  It  is  Intro- 
dnoed  is  new  and  poetical.  The  comparison  of  Ettriek  Fo 
rest,  now  open  and  naked,  with  the  state  in  which  it  once  warn 
—covered  with  wood,  the  &vovrite  resort  of  the  royal  hnnt* 
and  the  reftige  of  daring  ontlaws— leads  the  poet  to  isMgiae 
an  andeat  thom  gifted  with  the  powers  of  reason,  and  relatimg 
the  various  scenes  which  it  has  witnessed  during  a  period  o( 
three  hundred  years.  A  melancholy  train  of  faacj  is  natu- 
rally encouraged  bj  the  idea."— Jfon/M^  Review. 

II  Monntain-ash. 

US.—*'  How  broad  the  ash  his  shadows  flung. 
How  to  the  rock  the  rowan  dung." 


HARMION. 
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Wbat  pines  on  civsry  mowwtiiii 
O'er  erery  dell  vfaat  bivdiee  Itnng, 
Ib  eveiy  breeae  whftt  Mpena  shook, 
What  alden  iluded  Ofwy  brook  I 


"  Here,  in  my  ahade,"  meChinks  be'd  mlj, 
*  Ibe  migfatj  stag  at  nooA-tide  lay: 
Tbe  w6U  I've  seen,  a  fleroer  game, 
(Tlw  Beifl^ibovriBg  drng^  bean  his  naas^) 
With  hmshing  step  areand  me  plow). 
And  stop,  against  the  moon  to  howl ; 
Has  moontain-boar,  on  battle  set. 
His  tuks  vpoii  mystem  wo«ddiriiet; 
While  doe,  and  roe,  and  red-deer  good. 
Have  bounded  by,  through  gay  green-wood. 
Then  oft,  £nibi  Newark^'  riven  towsf, 
Sslfied  a  Scottish  monaroh's  power: 
A  ♦^A—f**^  Tsasals  nmster'd  round. 
With  horse,  and  hawk,  and  horn,  and  bound ; 
And  I  mi^it  see  the  youth  intent, 
Guard  eroy  pass  with  crossbow  bent; 
And  throng  the  Insake  the  langers  stalk, 
And  &lc'ness  hold  the  ready  hawk; 
And  farastert,  in  green-wood  trim. 
Lead  in  the  leash  the  gaaehownds  grim^ 
AttentiTe,  as  the  bratehet's'  bay 
Prain  the  daik  oorert  drove  the  prey, 
To  afip  them  as  he  broke  away. 
The  startled  quarry  bounds  amain, 
Aa  hat  the  gallant  greyhounds  strain ; 
Whistles  the  arrow  horn  the  bow, 
Answers  the  harquebuss  below ; 
While  aO  the  rocking  hills  reply, 
To  hoof-olang,  hound,  and  hunters'  eiy. 
And  bugles  ringing  %htsomely.'' 


Of  soeh  proud  huntings,  many  tales 
Tet  linger  in  our  lonely  dales. 
Up  pathless  Ettriek  anl  on  Yarrow, 
Where  snt  tito  outlaw  drew  his  arrow.' 
But  not  moiu  bhthe  that  silvan  eourt, 
Than  we  have  been  at  humbler  sport ; 
Though  small  our  pomp,  and 


Oar  mirth,  dear  Harriott,  was  the 
Bcmembei'st  tiftou  my  greyhounds  tmet 
O'er  holt  or  hiU  there  nerer  flew, 
FWm  slip  or  leash  there  never  sprang, 
More  fleet  of  footy  er  sore  of  fimg. 


I  See  NoUa  to  the  Lay  of  the  Lart  Miiukral. 

t 


*  The  Tale  of  fhe  Ontlaw  If nrraj,  who  hcM  out  Newark 
Owtie  axfcd  Sttrick  Foreet  againft  the  Kinfo  may  be  found  in 
Iht  Border  Mfautrelej,  toL  i.  In  the  Macfarlane  MS.,  among 
eCher  caaeee  of  Jamee  the  Piflh'a  charter  to  tbe  hnrgh  of  Sel- 
kirk^ fenMntknied.  that  the  dtixena  aariated  him  to  mpprvai 
thb  daogcroas  outlaw. 

4  A.  Mat  of  ike  Duke  of  Bacclench  on  the  Yarrow,  in  Et- 
Iri^ForaiL    8ae  Notes  to  the  L«f  of  the  Last  Mfaiatnl. 


Nor  dull,  between  eaoh 

Pass'd  by  the  bitennittad  space; 

For  we  had  fiiir  rasouroe  in  store, 

In  Glaasio  and  in  Gotbie  lore: 

We  maric'd  each  memorable  scene, 

And  held  poetic  talk  between ; 

Nor  hill,  nor  brool^  we  paced  aloqg^ 

But  had  its  legend  or  its  song. 

All  silent  now— for  now  are  still 

Thy  bowers,  untenanted  Bowhilll^ 

No  longer,  from  thy  mountains  dun. 

The  yeoman  bears  the  wuU-known  gun, 

And  while  his  honest  heart  g^ws  wann. 

At  thought  of  his  paternal  lann, 

Round  to  his  mates  a  brimmer  filto. 

And  drinks, «  The  Chieftain  of  the  HUls  I  '* 

No  iSairy  fsrms,  in  Yarrow's  bowers, 

Trip  o'er  the  walks,  or  tend  the  flowers, 

Fsir  as  the  elves  whom  Janet  saw 

By  moonlight  danos  on  Carterfaaogh ; 

No  youtbftd  Baron  's  left  to  grace 

The  Forest-SheriiTs  londy  chase, 

And  1^,  in  manly  step  and  tone, 

The  nu^esty  of  Obeten  :• 

And  ihe  is  gone,  whose  lovely  face 

Is  but  her  least  and  h>wsst  grace ;' 

Though  if  to  Sylphid  Queen  'twere  given. 

To  ihow  our  earth  the  chaims  of  Heaven, 

She  could  not  glide  along  the  air, 

With  form  more  light,  or  &oe  mors  fair. 

No  more  the  widow's  deaJira'd  ear 

Grows  quick  that  lady's  step  to  iMar: 

At  noontide  she  expects  her  not. 

Nor  busies  her  to  trim  the  cot; 

Pensive  she  turns  her  hamming  wheel. 

Or  pensive  cooks  her  orphans'  meal ; 

Yet  Ueeses,  ere  she  deals  their  bread. 

The  gentle  hand  by  which  th^re  fed. 

From  Yairy— whidi  hills  so  dosely  bind. 
Scarce  can  the  Tweed  bis  passage  find, 
Though  much  he  fret,  and  chafe,  and  toil. 
Till  all  his  eddying  currents  boily— 
Her  long-descended  lord'  is  gone, 
And  left  us  by  the  stream  alone. 
And  much  I  miss  those  sportive  boys. 
Companions  of  my  moontein  }Cfja, 
Just  at  the  age  'twixt  bey  and  youth. 
When  thought  is  speech,  and  speech  is  truth. 


•  If  r.  Marriott  was  gommor  to  the  young  nobleman  here 
alluded  to,  0«oi|{e  Henrr,  Lord  Scott,  mu  to  Charles.  Earl  oi 
Dalkeith,  (afterwards  Ouke  of  Buoclenoh  and  Queentherrr,) 
and  who  died  early  in  ISOa-Sce  Lifi  qfScoU,  toL  iiL  pp.  BMl. 

0  The  four  next  lines  on  Harriet,  Goonteas  of  Dalkeith,  af- 
terwaxdaDucheia  of  Bnedeuch,  were  no*  In  the  original  MS. 

7  The  late  Alexander  Pringio,  Vaq.,  of  WhTtbaak-^hoaa 
heantiAd  seat  of  the  Yair  stands  on  the  T^nied,  ahout  two 
miles  below  AshestioU  the  then  residenos  of  tho  poet 

•  The  sons  of  Mr.  Piingle  of  Whythsak. 
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Close  to  my  ride,  with  what  delight 
They  press'd  to  hear  of  Walhice  wight, 
When,  pointing  to  his  airy  moand, 
I  call'd  his  ramparts  holy  ground !  * 
Kindled  their  brows  to  hear  me  speak ; 
And  I  have  smiled,  to  feel  my  cheek, 
Despite  the  difference  of  oar  years, 
Return  again  the  glow  of  theirs. 
Ah,  happy  hoys !  such  feelings  pure, 
They  will  not,  cannot,  long  endure ; 
Condemned  to  stem  the  world's  rude  tide. 
You  may  not  linger  by  the  ride ; 
For  Fate  shall  thrust  you  from  the  shore, 
And  Passion  ply  the  sail  and  oar.' 
Yet  cherish  the  remembrance  still, 
Of  the  lone  mountain,  and  the  rill ; 
For  trust,  dear  boys,  the  time  will  come. 
When  fiercer  transport  shall  be  dumb. 
And  you  wUl  think  right  frequently, 
But,  well  I  hope,  without  a  righ. 
On  the  free  hours  that  we  have  spent 
Together,  on  the  brown  hill's  benL 

When,  musing  on  companions  gone. 
We  doubly  feel  ourselves  alone. 
Something,  my  friend,  we  yet  may  gain ; 
There  ia  a  pleasure  in  this  pain : 
It  soothes  the  love  of  lonely  rest. 
Deep  in  each  gentler  heart  impresa'd. 
'Tis  silent  amid  worldly  toils. 
And  stifled  soon  by  mental  broils ; 
But,  in  a  bosom  thus  prepared. 
Its  still  small  voice  is  often  heard, 
Whispering  a  mingled  sentiment, 
Twizt  rerignation  and  content.   ' 
Oft  in  my  mind  such  thoughts  awake. 
By  lone  Saint  Mary's  rilent  lake  ;* 
Thou  know'st  it  well, — nor  fen,  nor  sedge. 
Pollute  the  pure  lake's  crystal  edge ; 
Abrupt  and  sheer,  the  mountains  rink 
At  once  upon  the  level  brink ; 
And  just  a  trace  of  rilver  sand^ 
Marks  where  the  water  meets  the  land. 
Far  in  the  mirror,  bright  and  blue. 
Each  liilPs  huge  outline  you  may  view  ;* 
Shaggy  with  heath,  but  lonely  bare. 
Nor  tree,  nor  bush,  nor  brake,  is  there. 
Save  where,  of  land,  yon  slender  line 
Bean  thwart  the  lake  the  scatter'd  pine. 

>  There  !■,  on  a  hi.^h  mountainous  ridge  aboro  the  farm  of 
A.she8ticl,  a  foue  called  Wallace's  Trench. 

s  MS.—"  And  Sfoulh  shall  p!j  the  sail  and  oar.** 
•   s  See  Appendix,  Note  W. 

*  MS.—"  At  once  upon  the  ■{  J*^  Jhrink ; 

And  just  a  Uw  qfpdMy  sand." 
B  MS.—"  Far  traced  upon  the  lake  jou  ricw 

The  hilla*  |^^}  rides  and  sombre  hue.** 

s  See  Appendix,  Note  X. 

7  "  A  few  of  the  lines  which  follow  breathe  aslme  a  spirit 


Yet  even  this  nakedness  has  power. 

And  aids  the  feeling  of  the  hour: 

Nor  thicket,  del  I,  nor  copse  you  spy. 

Where  living;  thing  conceal'd  might  lie ; 

Nor  point,  retiring,  hides  a  dell. 

Where  swain,  or  woodman  lone,  might  dwell ; 

There's  nothing  left  to  fancy's  guess, 

You  see  that  all  is  loneliness : 

And  rilenoe  aids — ^though  the  steep  hillt 

Send  to  the  lake  a  thousand  rills ; 

In  summer  tide,  so  soft  they  weep. 

The  sound  but  lulls  the  ear  asleep ; 

Your  horse's  hoof-tread  sounds  too  rude 

So  stilly  is  the  solitude. 

Nought  living  meets  the  eye  or  ear. 
But  well  I  ween  the  dead  are  near ; 
For  though,  in  feudal  strife,  a  foe 
Hath  laid  Our  Ldtdy's  chapel  low,< 
Yet  still,  beneath  the  hallow'd  soil. 
The  peasant  rests  hun  from  his  toil. 
And,  dying,  bids  his  bones  be  laid. 
Where  erst  hia  simple  frtthers  pray'd. 

If  age  had  tamed  the  pasrions'  strife,'' 
And  fSeite  had  cut  my  ties  to  life. 
Here,  have  I  thought,  'twere  sweet  to  d  veil. 
And  rear  again  the  chaplain's  cell. 
Like  that  same  peaceful  hermitage. 
Where  Milton  long'd  to  spend  his  age.' 
'Twere  sweet  to  mark  the  setting  day, 
On  Bourhope's  lonely  top  decay ; 
And,  as  it  faint  and  feeble  died 
On  the  broad  lake,  and  mountain's  ride,. 
To  say,  ^  Thus  pleasures  fade  a^^-ay; 
Youth,  talents,  beauty,  thus  decay. 
And  leave  us  dark,  forlorn,  and  grey ;" 
Then  gaze  on  Dryhope*s  ruin'd  tower. 
And  think  on  Yarrow^s  faded  Flower : 
And  when  that  mountain-sound  1  heard. 
Which  bids  us  be  for  storm  prepared, 
The  distant  rustling  of  his  wings. 
As  up  his  force  the  Tempest  brings, 
•Twere  sweet,  ere  yet  his  terrors  rave. 
To  rit  upon  the  Wizard's  grave ; 
That  Wizard  Priest's,  whose  bones  are  throat 
From  company  of  holy  dust ;' 
On  which  no  sunbeam  ever  shines — 
(So  superstition's  creed  divines) — 


of  peace  and  repose,  as  even  the  simple  strains  of  our  veneT 

able  Walton."— JfoiiM/j^  Jluiew, 

s  "  And  maj  at  last  my  weary  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage. 
The  hairy  gown  and  mossy  coll. 
Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  spell 
Of  erery  star  that  hearcn  doth  show, 
And  every  herb  that  sips  the  dew ; 
Till  old  experience  do  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain.  * 

Jl  Penurovk 
*  See  Appendix,  Note  T. 
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view  the  lake,  with  niUen  roar, 
HcATe  ber  broad  bUlows  to  the  ihore. ; 
And  mark  the  wUd-swaaa  mount  the  gale^ 
Spmd  wide  throagb  mist  their  now;  nil/ 
And  erver  stoop  again,  to  lave 
Umit  boooms  on  the  saiging  wave : 
llMn,  when  against  the  driving  hail 
No  longer  might  my  plaid  avail. 
Back  to  mj  lonelj  home  retire, 
And  li^t  my  lamp,  and  trim  my  fire ; 
There  ponder  o'er  some  mystie  lay, 
TiU  the  wild  tale  had  all  its  away,' 
And,  in  the  bittern's  distant  shriek, 
1  beard  unearthly  voices  speak. 
And  thoagfat  the  Wizard  Priest  vras  oome, 
To  daim  again  his  ancient  home  1 
And  bade  my  busy  £uicy  range. 
To  frame  him  fitting  shape  and  strange, 
HD  from  the  task  my  brow  I  cleared," 
And  flOiiled  to  think  that  I  had  Cear'd. 

Bnt  chiefs  'tvrere  sweet  to  think  such  life, 
(Though  but  escape  from  fortune's  strife,) 
*><w*f»i>»«g  most  matchless  good  and  vrise, 
A  great  and  grateful  sacrifice ; 
And  deem  each  hour  to  musing  given, 
A  iCq»  apon  the  road  to  heaven. 

Tet  him,  whose  heart  is  ill  at  case, 
Bodk  peaeeful  solitudes  displease : 
He  loves  to  drown  his  bosom's  jar 
Amid  the  elemental  war : 
And  my  black  Palmer''s  choice  had  been 
Scane  ruder  and  more  savage  scene, 
like  that  which  frowns  round  dark  Loch-skene.^ 
Ibere  eagles  scream  from  isle  to  shore ; 
Down  all  the  rocks  the  torrents  roar ; 
O'er  the  Mack  waves  incessant  driven, 
JkA  mists  infect  the  summer  heaven ; 
Tbroogh  the  rude  barriers  of  the  lake, 
Avay  its  hurrying  waters  break, 
Faster  and  whiter  dash  and  curi, 
im  down  yon  dark  abyss  they  hurl. 
Kiies  the  fog-smoke  wliito  as  snow, 
Thmiders  the  viewless  stream  below, 
Dinttg,  as  if  condemned  to  lave 
Some  demon's  subterranean  cave, 
Who,  prison'd  by  enchanter's  spell, 
Shakes  the  dark  rock  with  groan  and  yell. 
And  vrell  that  Palmer's  form  and  mien 
Had  snited  vrith  the  stormy  scene, 
Just  on  the  edge,  straining  his  ken 
To  view  the  bottom  of  the  den. 
Where,  deep  deep  down,  and  fu*  within, 
Tdb  with  the  rocks  the  roaring  Unn ; 


I  M&r— **  Spread  through  broad  miat  their  aoowy  Bail.** 
•  MBL— "  TUl/nicy  vild  had  all  A«r  away." 
«  M&— '*  nu  from  the  taak  my  hrain  I  dear'd." 
flat  Appendix  Kote  Z. 


Tben,  iismiig  ftnih  one  fiMmy  waw, 
And  wheeling  ronnd  the  Giant's  Grava, 
White  as  the  snowy  ehaiger's  tail. 
Drives  dovm  the  pass  of  Moflatdale. 


Marriott,  thy  harp,  on  Isis  atmng, 
To  many  a  Bwder  theme  has  rang:* 
Then  list  to  me,  and  thou  shalt  know 
Of  this  myaterious  Man  of  Woe. 


Sttnvtnian. 


GAino  SBOOlf D. 


C^f  Cotibent. 
I. 

Thb  breeie,  whieh  swept  away  the  smoke. 

Round  Norham  Castle  roll'd, 
When  all  the  loud  artillery  spoke. 
With  lightning-flash,  and  thunder-stroke. 

As  Marmion  left  the  Hold. 
It  cnri'd  not  Tweed  alone,  that  breese. 
For,  tar  upon  Northumbrian  seas, 

It  freshly  blew,  and  strong. 
When,  from  high  Whitby's  cloistor'd  pUe,« 
Bound  to  St  Gnthbert's  Holy  Isle,' 

It  bore  a  bark  along. 
Upon  the  gale  she  stoop'd  her  aide. 
And  bounded  o'er  the  swelling  tide. 

As  ahe  were  dancing  home ; 
The  merry  seamen  laugh'd,  to  see 
Their  gallant  ship  so  lustily 

Furrow  the  green  sea-foam. 
Much  joy'd  they  in  theb  honour *d  freight ; 
For,  on  the  dedc,  in  chair  of  stete. 
The  Abbess  of  Saint  Hilda  placed. 
With  five  fair  nuns,  the  galley  graced. 

II. 
Twas  sweet  to  see  these  holy  maids. 
Like  birds  escaped  to  green-wood  shades. 

Their  first  flight  from  the  cage. 
How  timid,  and  how  curious  too. 
For  all  to  them  was  strange  and  new. 
And  all  the  common  sights  they  view. 

Their  wondennent  engage. 
One  eyed  the  shrouds  and  swelling  sail. 

With  many  a  benedicite ; 
One  at  the  rippling  surge  grew  pale. 

And  would  for  tenor  pray ; 


•  See  vaifous  ballads  bj  Ifr.  Mairiett,  In  the  4th  vol.  of  the 
Border  Mlnatreley. 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  2  A. 
7  See  Appendix,  Note  8  B 
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Then  shrieked,  boeaaN  fhe  lea-dog,  nigh, 
His  round  blaek  head,  and  qMuUing  9j% 

Bear'd  o'er  the  founmg  tpr^ ; 
And  one  wonld  still  adjust  her  Teily 
Disordered  by  the  snmmer  gale, 
Perchance  lest  some  more  wnridlj  9J9 
Her  dedicated  charms  might  spj ; 
Perchance,  beoanse  such  action  graoed 
Her  &ir-tum'd  ana  and  slender  waist. 
Light  was  each  limple  bosom  there. 
Save  two,  who  ill  might  pleasure  ahare^^ 
The  Abbessy  and  the  No^ce  Clare. 

m. 

The  Abbess  was  of  noble  blood. 
But  early  took  the  Toil  and  hood. 
Ere  upon  life  she  cast  a  loek, 
Or  knew  the  world  that  she  forsook. 
Fair  too  she  was,  and  kind  had  been 
As  she  was  fur,  but  ne'er  had  seen 
For  her  a  timid  lorer  si^ 
Nor  knew  the  influence  of  her  ofa. 
LoTO,  to  her  ear,  was  but  a  name. 
Combined  with  Tsnity  and  shame ; 
Her  hopes,  her  lean,  her  joys,  were  aU 
Bounded  within  the  cloister  wall : 
The  deadliest  sin  her  mhid  oonld  reach, 
Was  of  monastie  rale  the  breach ; 
And  her  ambition's  faigfaiest  aim 
To  emulate  Saint  Hilda's  finne. 
For  this  she  gave  her  aoqkle  dower,* 
To  raise  the  conyent's  eastern  tower; 
For  this,  with  oarving  rare  and  quaint. 
She  deck'd  the  chapel  of  the  saint. 
And  gave  the  relic«ahrine  of  oost. 
With  iyory  and  gems  emboss'd. 
The  poor  her  Content's  bounty  blest. 
The  pilgrim  in  its  haUs  loond  rest. 

IV. 

Black  was  her  garb,  her  rigid  rale 
Reform'd  on  Benedictine  sohooi ; 
Her  cheek  was  pale,  her  form  was  spare ; 
Vigils,  and  penitenoe  austere. 
Had  early  quenoh'd  the  light  of  youth, 
But  gentle  was  the  dame,  in  sooth ; 
Though  yain  of  her  religions  sway. 
She  loved  to  see  her  nudds  obey, 
Yet  nothing  stem  was  she  fin  eeil, 
And  the  nuns  loted  their  Abbess  well. 
Sad  was  this  voyage  to  the  dame ; 
Summoned  to  lindis&me,  she  oame. 
There,  vsHth  Saint  Cuthberf  s  Abbot  old. 
And  Tynemouth's  Prioress,  to  hold 
A  chapter  of  Saint  Benedict, 
For  inquisition  stem  and  strict. 
On  two  apostates  f^m  the  faith. 
And,  if  need  were,  to  doom  to  death. 


>  US.—"  'Ttoat  she  that  gave  htr  ample  dower 


V. 

Nought  say  I  here  of  Sister  Clarp, 
Save  this,  that  she  was  young  and  ttr ; 
As  yet  a  noriee  nnprofess'd. 
Lovely  and  gentle,  but  distrem'd. 
She  was  betroth'd  to  one  now  dead. 
Or  worse,  vdio  had  dishonour'd  fled. 
Her  kinsmen  bade  her  give  her  hand 
To  one,  who  loved  her  for  her  land : 
Herself  almost  heart-broken  now, 
Was  bent  to  take  the  vestal  tow. 
And  shroud,  within  Saint  Hilda's  gloom. 
Her  blasted  hopes  and  wither'd  bloom. 

VL 

She  sate  upon  the  galley's  prow. 
And  seem'd  to  mark  the  waves  below ; 
Nay,  seem'd,  so  fix'd  her  look  and  eye. 
To  count  them  as  they  glided  by. 
She  saw  them  not — 'twas  seeming  aU— 
Far  other  scene  her  thoughts  recall, — 
A  sun-soorch'd  desert,  waste  and  bare. 
Nor  waves,  nor  breezes,  mutmur'd  there ; 
There  saw  she,  where  some  careless  hand 
O'er  a  dead  oorpse  had  heap'd  the  sand. 
To  hide  it  tUi  tlM  jaoKais  oome, 
To  tear  it  firom  the  scanty  tomb.— - 
See  what  a  wofiil  look  was  given. 
As  she  raised  up  her  eyes  to  heaven ! 

VIL 
Lovely,  and  gentle,  and  distress'd — 
These  cham[is  might  tame  the  fieroest  breast: 
Harpers  have  sung,  and  poets  told. 
That  he,  in  fury  uncontroll'd. 
The  shaggy  monarch  of  the  wood, 
Before  a  virgin,  fkir  and  good. 
Hath  pacified  his  savage  mood. 
But  passions  in  the  human  frame. 
Oft  put  the  lion's  rage  to  shame : 
And  jealousy,  by  daric  intrigue. 
With  sordid  avarice  in  league. 
Had  practised  with  their  bowl  and  kniib. 
Against  the  mourner's  hsjinless  lifs. 
This  crime  was  chai^ged  'gainst  those  who  lay 
Prison'd  in  Cuthbert's  Islet  grey. 

VHL 

And  now  the  venel  ridrts  the  strand 
Of  mountainous  Northumberland ; 
Towns,  towers,  and  balls,  successive  rise. 
And  catch  the  nuns'  delighted  eyes. 
Monk-Wearmouth  soon  behind  them  Uy, 
And  Tynemouth's  priory  and  bay ; 
They  mark'd,  amid  her  trees,  the  hall 
Of  lofty  Seaton-Delaval ; 
They  saw  the  Blythe  and  Wansbeck  floods 
Rush  to  the  sea  through  sounding  woods; 

'7\Dtu  fke^  with  carrinRrare  and  quaint, 
fFfio  deck'd  the  chapel  of  the  «rint.** 
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Thej  pMB'd  the  towvr  of  WidderiBg«Mi,> 

MiiCihar  of  nuuiy  s  ^BlkBl  aoo ; 

At  Coquet-Ue  their  beads  th^  toll 

To  the  good  Saint  who  owb'd  the  cell; 

IheB  did  the  Alno  attention  olelmi 

And  Waricworth,  pniad  of  Pert^e  name ; 

And  next,  thej  ervi'd  theBuehreo,  to  hear 

The  vhitening  bnakera  Mraad  so  near, 

When,  boiling  throogfa  tho  rocks,  they  roar, 

On  Dnnstanboirottgfa's  eavva'd  shors ; 

Thj  tower,  proad  Bamborongh,  maik'd  thij  there, 

Emg  Ida^s  eaatir,  haga  and  square, 

Fran  its  tail  todclaok  grimly  down, 

And  on  the  sarsiling  ocean  frown ; 

Then  from  the  ooast  tfaej  bore  away. 

And  nadi'd  tho  Holy  island's  bay. 

IX. 
The  tide  did  now  its  flood-mai^  gain. 
And  girdled  in  tfaa  Saint's  domain : 
For,  with  tho  flow  and  ebb,  its  s^ 
Tsiies  from  oontinent  to  isle; 
Dry-shod,  o'er  —ids,  tirioa  evecy  day. 
The  pilgihna  to  the  shrine  find  way; 
Twiee  oveiy  day,  the  wa^os  eftna 
Ofstavei  and  sandaU'd  foot  the  tiaoa. 
At  to  the  port  the  pdley  ilsw, 
Hi^ber  and  higher  loae  to  view 
The  Castle  with  its  battled  widls. 
The  sndent  Monastery's  halls, 
A  solemn,  huge,  and  darfc-red  pile^ 
Pheedon  the  nmogin  cf  the 


In  Sszoa  strength  that  Abb^  frown'd. 
With  masHYe  ardias  broad  and  ronnd. 

That  rose  alternate,  row  and  row. 

On  ponderoos  oolnmns,  short  and  lowy 
Bnilt  ere  the  art  waa  hnewa. 

By  pointed  aisle,  and  shafted  stalk, 

The  aroades  of  ao  aUey'd  walk 
To  fimilat^  in  stone. 
On  the  deep  waUs,  the  heathen  Dane 
Had  poor'd  his  impioas  lage  in  Tain ; 
And  needfrU  was  snch  strength  to  theee. 
Exposed  to  the  ten^wstaoas  seas, 
Samrged  by  the  winds'  eternal  sway, 
Open  to  rorer*  fierce  as  they, 
Whidi  ooold  twaive  hundred  years  withstand 
Wnida,wav«a,  and  northern  pirates'  hand. 
Not  bot  that  portions  of  the  pil^ 
Reboilded  in  a  later  style;, 
Show'd  adiere  the  spoUer's  hand  bad  been; 
Not  but  the  wasting  sea-breeae  keen 
Had  won  the  pillar's  earring  quaint, 
And  monlder'd  in  bis  niche  the  aain^ 
And  rounded,  with  oonsoming  power, 
Ihe  pointed  an^es  of  each  tower ; 


the 


on  Cktvjf  C3uue,—T\ 


Yet  still  entbne  the  Abbey  Steed, 
like  Teteran,  worn,  bat  nasnbdued. 

XL 
Soon  as  they  near'd  his  tnrrets  strong, 
The  maidens  raiwd  Saint  Hilda's  song. 
And  with  the  ssa-ware  and  the  wind. 
Their  Toiees,  sweetly  ahrill,  eambined. 

And  made  faarmonioaa  close ; 
Then,  answering  firam  the  sandy  shorc^ 
Half-drown'd  amid  the  breakers'  roar, 

Aoeording  chonis  rsM : 
Down  to  the  hsTen  of  the  I4e, 
The  monks  and  nuns  in  order  file, 
From  Cuthbert's  cloisters  grim ; 
Banner,and  cross,  and  rslica  there. 
To  meet  Saint  Hilda's  maids,  they  bars; 
And,  as  they  eanght  the  sounds  on  air, 

Theyeohoed  back  the  hymn. 
The  islanders,  in  joysns  moody 
Bnsh'd  enndoasly  throngh  the  flood. 

To  hale  the  bark  te  land; 
Conspicuons  by  her  irail  and  heod. 
Signing  the  cross,  the  Abbeas  stood. 
And  blem'd  then  with  her  hand. 

XIL 
Suppoee  we  now  the  weloenie  ssid. 
Suppose  the  Contant  banquet  made: 

All  through  the  holy  dome^ 
Throngfa  cloister,  aisle,  and  gsUery, 
WhercTer  vestal  maid  might  pry, 
Nor  risk  to  meet  onhaUow'd  eye. 

The  stranger  riaten roam: 
Till  fall  the  CTenlng  damp  with  dew. 
And  the  sharp  searbrsene  coldly  blew, 
For  there,  eym  snmimer  night  is  chill. 
Then,  having  stray'd  and  gaied  their  fill. 

They  cloaed  around  the  fire ; 
And  all,  in  turn,  eeuy'd  to  paint 
The  riTal  meriti  ef  <Mr  satet^ 

A  theme  that  ne^er  can  tire 
A  holy  maid;  for,  be  it  knesm. 
That  their  saint's  honour  la  their 


XIU. 
Then  Whitby's  nans  eaahing  toM, 
How  to  their  house  three  Barons  bold 

Must  menial  aerrioe  do ;' 
While  horns  Uow  out  a  note  of  ahame, 
And  monks  cry  **  Fye  open  year  namet 
In  wrath,  for  loss  of  silvan  game. 

Saint  Hilda's  priest  ye  riew."— - 
<<  This,  on  Aacensien-day,  each  jear. 
While  labouring  on  our  harfooui^pier. 
Must  Herbert,  Bruoe,  and  Per^  hear."— 
They  told,  how  in  their  convent-oell 
A  Saxon  princess  once  did  dwell, 


>  S«e  Appendix,  Note  S  C. 
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The  lovely  Edelfled ;' 
And  how,  oS  thouiand  snakes,  eMsh  one 
Was  changed  into  a  coil  of  stone. 

When  holy  Hilda  pra/d ; 
Themselves,  within  their  holy  bound. 
Their  stony  folds  had  often  found. 
They  told,  how  sea-fowls*  pinions  £ul, 
As  over  Whitby's  towers  tiiey  sail,' 
And,  sinking  down,  with  flutterings  fsint, 
They  do  their  homage  to  the  saint. 

XIV. 
Nor  did  Sabt  Cuthbert's  daughters  fkU, 
To  vie  with  these  in  holy  tale ; 
His  body's  resting-place,  of  old. 
How  oft  their  patron  changed,  th^  told ;' 
How,  when  the  rude  Dane  bum'd  their  pile, 
The  monks  fled  forth  from  Holy  Isle ; 
O'er  northern  mountain,  marsh,  and  moor. 
From  sea  to  sea,  from  shore  to  shore. 
Seven  years  Sunt  Guthbert's  corpse  they  bore. 

They  rested  them  in  fur  Melrose ; 
But  though^  alive,  he  loved  it  well. 

Not  there  his  relies  might  repose ; 
For,  wondrous  tale  to  tell  I 

In  his  stone-coffin  forth  he  rides, 

A  ponderous  bark  for  river  tides, 

Yet  light  as  gossamer  it  glides. 
Downward  to  Tilmouth  cell. 
Nor  long  was  his  abiding  there^ 
For  southward  did  the  saint  repair; 
Chester-le-Street,  and  Rippon,  saw 
ms  holy  corpse,  ere  Wardilaw 

Hail'd  him  with  joy  and  fear; 
And,  after  many  wanderings  past. 
He  chose  his  lordly  seat  at  last, 
Where  his  cathedral,  huge  and  vast. 

Looks  down  upon  the  Wear; 
There,  deep  in  Duriiam's  Gothic  shade. 
His  relics  are  in  secret  laid ; 

But  none  may  know  the  plaoe. 
Save  of  his  holiest  servants  three. 
Deep  sworn  to  solemn  secrecy. 

Who  share  that  wondrous  grace. 

XV. 
Who  may  his  miracles  declare  I 
Even  Scotland's  dauntless  king,  and  heir, 

(Although  with  them  they  led 
Galwegians,  wild  as  ocean's  gale, 
And  liodon's  knights,  all  sheathed  in  mail, 
And  the  bold  men  of  Teviotdale,) 

Before  his  standard  fled.^ 
'Twaa  he,  to  vindicate  his  reign. 
Edged  Alfred's  iklchion  on  the  Dane, 
And  tum'd  the  Conqueror  back  agaxn,^ 


<  See  Appendix,  Note  2  D. 

•  See  Appendix.  Note  2  F. 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  9  H. 


t  Ibid,  Note  2  B. 
4  Ibid,  Nute  S  O. 


When,  with  his  Norman  bowyer  band. 
He  came  to  waste  Northumberland. 

XVL 
But  fern  Saint  Hildae  nuns  won  d  letni 
If,  on  a  rock,  by  Lindisfome, 
Samt  Cntfabert  sits,  and  toils  to  frana 
The  sea-bom  beads  that  bear  his  name:' 
Such  tales  had  Whitby's  fishers  told, 
And  said  they  might  his  shape  beholdy 

And  hear  his  an^il  sound ; 
A  deaden'd  clangs— «  huge  dim  form, 
Seen   but,  and   heard,  when   gathering 
storm  7 

And  night  ware  dosing  round. 
But  this,  as  tale  of  idle  fame. 
The  nuns  of  Lindisfitme  disclaim. 

XVII. 
While  round  the  fire  such  legends  go. 
Far  diflerent  was  the  scene  of  woe, 
Where,  in  a  secret  aisle  beneath. 
Council  was  held  of  life  and  death. 

It  was  more  dark  and  lone  that  vault. 
Than  the  worst  dungeon  cell: 

Old  Colwulf  •  built  it,  for  his  &ult. 
In  penitence  to  dwell, 
When  he,  for  cowl  and  beads,  laid  down 
The  Saxon  battle-axe  and  crown. 
This  den,  which,  chilling  every  sense 

Of  feeling,  hearing,  sight, 
Was  call'd  the  Vault  of  Penitence, 

Excluding  air  and  light, 
Was,  by  the  prelate  Sexhelm,  made 
A  plaoe  of  burial  for  such  dead, 
As,  hnving  died  in  mortal  sin. 
Might  not  be  laid  the  church  within. 
'Twas  now  a  plaoe  of  punishment ; 
Whence  if  so  loud  a  shriek  were  sent, 

As  reach'd  the  upper  air, 
The  hearers  bless'd  themselves,  and  said. 
The  spirits  of  the  sinful  dead 

Bemoan'd  their  torments  there. 

XVIIL 
But  though,  in  the  monastic  pile. 
Did  of  this  penitential  aisle 

Some  vague  tradition  go. 
Few  only,  save  the  Abbot,  knew 
Where  Uie  place  lay ;  and  still  more  few 
Were  those,  who  had  from  him  the  clow 

To  that  dread  vault  to  go. 
Victim  and  executioner 
Were  blindfold  when  transported  then. 
In  low  dark  rounds  the  arches  hung. 
From  the  rude  rock  the  side- walls  sprung; 


•  See  Appendix.  Note  2 1. 

7  MS.— Seen  onlp  wtoi  Ac  gathering  stonn. 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  2  K. 
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mdely  ioalptured  o'«r. 
Half  Hmk  in  eutb,  by  tiine  half  won, 
Wm^  an  the  pavement  of  the  floor ; 
The  nuldew-dropa  HbU  one  by  one. 
With  tJnVBng  pbsh,  npon  the  itone. 
A  frctit,'  in  an  iron  chain,' 
Whieh  nrwd  to  lig^t  this  drear  domain. 
With  damp  and  daifaieas  leemM  to  itrive, 
At  if  it  acaree  nti|^t  keep  alive; 
And  jet  it  dimly  nrred  to  show 
The  nvfbl  oondaTe  met  below. 

XIX. 
There,  met  to  doom  in  lecreoy, 
Were plaeed  the  heads  of  oonvents  thiee: 
An  aervanta  of  Saint  Benedict, 
Tbe  itatntea  of  whose  order  strict 

On  iron  taUe  buy;* 
In  long  blade  dreas^  on  seats  of  stone, 
Bdiind  were  these  three  judges  shown 

By  the  pale  cresset's  ray : 
The  Abbess  of  Samt  HOda's,  there, 
Set  for  a  space  wi^  Tisage  bare, 
Until,  to  hide  her  bosom's  swell, 
And  teardrops  that  for  pity  fell, 

She  closely  drew  her  veil : 
Tea  shioaded  figore,  as  I  guess, 
By  her  prood  mien  and  flowing  dress, 
Is  f^nemonth's  hanghty  Prioress,^ 

And  she  with  awe  looks  pale: 
And  he^  that  Ancient  Man,  whose  siglit 
Hss  loE^  been  quench'd  by  age's  night. 
Upon  whose  wrinkled  Iffow  alone, 
Nor  ruth,  nop  mercy's  trace,  is  shown, 

Whose  look  is  hard  and  stem,— 
Ssiut  Onthbert's  Abbot  is  his  style ; 
For  sanctity  call'd,  through  the  isle, 

The  Saint  of  lindisfimie. 

XX. 
Befere  them  stood  a  guilty  pair; 
But,  though  an  equal  &te  they  share, 


>  Amiqne  chandelitr. 

'  U&.—**  9usp*aAoA  by  an  iron  chain, 

A  cicaet  shoir'd  this  <  .        >domain.'' 

*  mi—"  On  «taqr  tebk  lay." 

*  8m  Appendix,  Note  2  L. 

*  "  The  ptetnia  of  Constanoo  before  her  Judges,  thongli 
MM  laboared  than  that  of  the  Toyage  of  the  Lady  Abben, 
baoty  to  onr  taste,  so  pleasing;  though  it  has  beauty  of  akind 
IUI7  at  popular.**— JarvajcT. 

*  I  tent  kn  '  JCarmJon/  becaato  It  oooofrtd  to  me  there 
a^ght  be  a  natiiiUliiBra  between  part  of '  Pariaina,'  and  a  d- 
Bolar  lecae  in  the  eecond  canto  of  '  Marmion/  I  fear  there 
k,  thoBf^  I  nerer  thought  of  it  before,  and  oonld  hardly  with 
tt  imitate  that  vhich  is  inimitable.  I  with  yon  wonld  aak  Mr. 
OlflM  whetbet  I  ought  to  lay  any  thing  upon  it  I  had  com- 
pleted the  story  on  the  pateago  frmn  Gibbon,  which  indeed 
ksdt  lo  a  liko  scene  natnraUy,  without  a  thooi^t  «f  the  kind ; 
hat  H  eeneo  upon  me  not  rery  oomfortabty.'''-£on(  J^fron  to 
Mr,  Murrmf*  Pobw  9, 1816.— Compare : 


Yet  one  alone  deserves  oar  oavsw 
Her  sex  a  pi^s  dress  belied; 
The  oloak  and  doublet,  loosely  tied. 
Obscured  her  charms,  but  could  not  hidab 

Her  cap  down  o'er  her  face  she  drew; 
And,  on  her  doublet  breast. 

She  tried  to  hide  the  badge  of  blns^ 
Lord  Mannion's  fiJoon  crest. 
But,  at  the  Prioress'  enmmand, 
A  Monk  undid  the  silken  band. 

That  tied  her  tresses  fisir, 
And  raised  the  bonnet  tnm  her  head. 
And  down  her  slender  form  they  q>read, 

In  ringlets  rich  and  rare. 
Constance  de  Beverley  they  know. 
Sister  profess'd  of  FonteTrand, 
Whom  the  church  numbered  with  the 

dead. 
For  broken  vows,  and  convent  fled* 

XXI. 

When  thus  her  &oe  was  given  to  view, 
(Although  so  pallid  was  her  hns^ 
It  did  a  ghastly  contrast  besr 
To  those  bright  ringlets  glistering  fiur,) 
Her  look  composed,  and  steady  eye, 
Bespoke  a  matchless  constancy ; 
And  there  she  stood  so  calm  «id  pale, 
That,  but  her  breathing  did  not  fiul. 
And  motion  slight  of  eye  and  head. 
And  of  her  bosom,  warranted 
That  neither  sense  nor  pulse  she  lacks, 
You  might  have  thought  a  form  of  wax. 
Wrought  to  the  very  lifo,  was  there ; 
So  still  she  was,  so  pale,  so  foir.^ 

XXIL 
Her  comrade  was  a  sordid  soul. 

Such  as  does  murder  for  a  meed ; 
Who,  but  of  fear,  knows  no  control, 
Because  his  conscience,  sear'd  and  fool. 

Feels  not  the  import  of  his  deed ; 


'* ,  .  .  Parlilna't  fatal  charms 
Again  attracted  every  eye- 
Would  the  thus  hear  him  doom'd  to  die  I 
She  ttood,  I  said,  all  pale  and  still. 
The  HTing  cause  of  Hugo's  ill ; 
Her  eyes  nnmorod,  but  full  and  wide. 
Not  <mce  had  tum*d  to  either  tide— 
Nor  once  did  those  tweet  eyelids  close. 
Or  shade  the  glance  o'er  which  they  rose. 
But  round  their  orbe  of  dcepott  blue 
The  circling  wliite  dilated  grew— 
And  there  with  glatsy  gate  the  ttood 
Am  ice  were  in  ber  curdled  blood; 
But  every  now  and  then  a  tear 
80  largo  and  ilowfy  gathes^d  sfld 
From  the  long  dark  ftingt  of  thai  foir 
Ud, 
It  was  a  thing  to  see,  not  bearl 
And  thoss  who  saw,  it  did  saiptlsa, 
8neh  drops  ooald  fUl  ftom  hamsn  eyct. 
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One,  whoM  1xrat»4beliiig  ne'er  aipiree* 
B^jond  hlf  owD  more  bmte  desm* 
Snoh  tools  the  Tenptar  ever  weedi, 
To  do  the  BamgMt  of  deeds; 
For  them  no  irWon'd  tenon  dannty 
Their  njghte  no  ikneled  epeotret  haunt, 
One  lioar  with  them,  of  ell  moat  baae. 
The  fear  of  death/    alone  finds  plaee. 
This  wretch  was  elad  in  finock  and  oowl. 
And  shamed  not  load  to  moan  and  howl, 
Hb  body  on  the  floor  to  dash. 
And  onmoh,  like  honnd  beneath  the  lash ; 
While  his  mqte  pertner,  standing  near. 
Waited  her  doom  without  a  tear. 

XXIII. 
Yet  weU  the  InbUess  wretch  might  shriek. 
Well  might  her  paleness  terror  speak  1 
For  there  were  seen  in  that  daric  wall. 
Two  niches,  narrow,  deep  and  tall  ^ 
Who  enters  at  sach  grisly  door. 
Shall  ne'er,  I  ween,  find  exit  mors. 
In  eadi  a  slender  meal  was  laid, 
Of  roots,  of  water,  and  of  bread: 
By  each,  in  Benediotine  dress, 
Two  haggard  monks  stood  motionless ; 
Who,  holding  high  a  blasiag  toroh, 
Show'd  the  grim  entnmee  of  the  poveh: 
Reflecting  back  the  smoky  beam, 
The  dark-red  walls  and  arches  gleam. 
Hewn  stones  and  cement  were  display'd. 
And  bnilding  tools  in  order  laid. 


These  ezeoationers  were  chose. 
As  men  who  were  with  mankind  fees. 
And  with  despite  and  envy  fired. 
Into  the  cloister  had  retired ; 
Or  who,  in  desperate  doubt  of  graoe. 
Strove,  by  deep  penance,  to  eflkoe 

Of  seme  feul  crime  the  stain ; 
For,  as  the  vamais  of  her  will, 
flnoh  men  the  Chnzch  selected  still. 
As  either  Joy'd  in  doing  ill. 


Or  thonght  mere  gnat  le  gain, 
B^  in  her  oansa,  thqr  wrestled  dawn 
Feelings  their  nalnre  stoove  le  own. 
By  strange  devioe  were  Huj  brengbt  thern. 
They  knew  not  how,  nor  knew  not  wbeie. 


To  spMk  ih*  thong^t— th«  Impttrfwt  note 
Wm  oboked  within  lier  swelling  throat, 
Y«t  MMn'd  In  that  low  hollow  groan 
Hot  wholo  heart  gashing  in  the  tone." 

Bynoir'S  H^orktt  Tol.  z.  pi  171. 

>  Ib  some  reocnt  editions  this  word  had  been  erroneoBsly 
ininted  "  Imtplrti.*'   The  M&  has  the  ooneet  line. 
'*  One  whote  hrnto-feeliag  ne'er  tupirei." 
s  See  Appendix.  Note  S  If. 
s  iC8.->'<  A  feeble  and  a  finttar'd  stiesk. 

Like  that  with  wUdi  the  aemkip  break 
In  ABtomnli  sober  ehy." 

«  *'lCr.8.basJadidOBslyooBiUBedthehonroitorthepa- 
nishment  with  a  mj  beantifel  picture  of  the  offender,  eo  as 
to  heighten  the  interest  which  the  sttaattoaHself  most  neces- 
sarily exdte;  and  theelniggle  of  OonetHkoe  to  speak,  before 
the  fetal  seateace.  Is  fiaolT  painted.'—JrMtt'f  RgHew,         \ 


And  n«w  that  bUnd  old  Abbot  tessb 
To  speak  the  Chepter's  dcon. 

On  those  the  wall  was  Co  ewelosey 
Alive,  within  the  tomb ;' 

Bat  stopp'd,  because  that  woAil  Maid, 

Gathering  her  povrers,  to  speak  essay'd. 

Twice  she  essay'd,  and  twiee  in  vain ; 

Her  aooents  n^ght  no  qttsnnoe  gain ; 

Noaght  but  imperfect  nutRnurs  sUp 

From  her  oonvnised  and  quivering  1^; 
Tvrixt  eaeh  attempt  all  vras  eo  ttillf 
You  seem'd  le  hear  a  distant  riU— 

'Twas  ocean's  swells  and  feJUs ; 
For  though  this  vault  of  sin  and  fear 
Was  to  the  soonding  suige  so  near, 
A  tempest  there  you  scarce  oonld  hear. 
So  masBve  were  the  walls. 

XXVI. 
At  length,  an  effort  sent  apart 
The  blood  that  curdled  to  her  heart. 

And  light  came  to  her  eye. 
And  colour  dawn'd  upon  her  chesk, 
A  hectic  and  a  fluttered  streak,* 
like  that  left  on  the  Cheriot  peak^ 

By  Autumn's  stonny  sky ; 
And  when  her  silenoe  brake  at  length. 
Still  as  she  spoke  she  gathered  stnngth, 

And  ann'd  herself  to  bear.^ 
It  was  a  fiaarfiil  aig^t  to  see 
Such  high  resolve  and  constaa0y^ 

In  form  so  soft  and  lair.* 

XXVII. 
'^  I  speak  not  to  imploxe  your  fpnw,* 
Well  know  I,  for  one  minute's  space 
Sucoessless  might  I  sue : 

•  MS.—"  And  aiami*d  herself  to  bear. 

It  was  a  fearfel  thing  to  see 
Such  high  resoWe  and  constaoey. 

In  fonn  so  soft  and  iUr ; 
XAc  Summa^timhtr  meemU  UU, 
Bat  diMdfel  was  her  tale  to  UtLT 

*  M8.r-**  I  speak  not  now  to  ene  for  giaee. 

For  well  I  know  one  minute's  space 
Tour  merey  acaroe  weald  graat : 

Nor  do  I  speak  your  prayun  to  gain; 

For  if  my  peaunoe  he  in  vain. 
Your  prayen  I  cannot  want 

Pall  well  I  knew  the  chuxdi*S  doosn. 

What  time  I  left  a  eoavenfk  ^ooaa, 
Todywtthhimltoved; 

And  weU  my  folly's  meed  he  gav»^ 

I  feifeited,  to  be  a  skvu, 

All  hersb  and  all  bafuad  the  iraire. 


MARMION. 


H «r  do  I  ^eak  your  peayen  to  gain ; 
For  if  a  death  of  U^geniv  paiiij 
Tq  cinwiwi  mj  tiiia»  be  penanoe  Tain^ 

YwSm  an  jonr  masBea  too. — 
1  liitaa'd  la  a  tnitor's  tale, 
I  left  the  omTent  and  the  Teil ; 
For  three  long  years  I  bow'd  my  pride, 
A  hone-boy  in  his  train  to  ride ; 
Aid  veil  my  fidly's  meed  he  gave;, 
Who  larieited,  to  be  lus  slavey 
An  here,  and  all  beyond  the  grave. — 
He  saw  yoong  Chua's  iaoe  more  Cur, 
He  knew  her  ol  broad  lands  the  heir, 
Fo^^  his  vova,  his  £uth  foreswore. 
And  Constance  was  beloved  no  more. — 

lis  an  old  tale,  and  often  told; 
Bat  did  my  &te  and  wish  agree, 

Ne'er  had  been  read,  in  story  old. 

Of  maiden  tme  betny'd  for  gold. 
That  loved,  or  was  avenged,  like  mel 


XXVUL 
"  Tbe  Sjag  approved  his  favourite's  aim; 
Ib  vub  a  rival  barr'd  his  daim. 

Whose  fiste  with  Clare's  was  plight. 
For  he  attaints  that  rival's  fune 
With  treason's  ehaxge--and  on  they  came, 

in  mortal  lists  to  fight. 
Their  oaths  an  said. 
Their  prayers  are  pny'd. 
Their  lances  in  the  rest  are  laid^ 

They  meet  in  mortal  shock ; 
And,  harfc !  the  throng,  with  thnnderi^g  ay, 
Sboet '  Manaion,  Marmionl  to  the  sky, 

De  Wilton  to  the  block  1' 
8^  ye,  who  preach  Heaven  shall  dedde' 
When  in  the  lists  two  ehsmpions  ridfi^ 

Say,  was  Heaven's  justice  here ! 
When,  loyal  in  his  love  and  fiuth, 
Wilton  foond  overthrow  or  death. 

Beneath  a  traitor's  qwari 
How  &lse  the  charge,  how  true  he  fell, 
TUi  guilty  packet  best  can  telL"— 
Then  drew  a  packet  £pom  her  breast, 
Frased,  gather'd  voice,  and  spoke  the  rest. 

XXIX. 

*  Still  was  frlse  Marmion*s  bridal  staid ; 
To  Whitby's  convent  fled  the  maid. 

The  hated  match  to  shnn. 
<  Ho!  diifta  she  thusl'  King  Henry  cried, 

*  9r  ICsnnion,  ihe  shall  be  thy  bride, 

tf  she  were  sworn  a  nun.* 


And  £dthI«M  bath  he  proved ; 
He  MW  snolher'e  fiaice  more  fair, 
Be  nir  her  of  broad  lands  the  heir, 

And  Cemstsxioe  loved  no  more— 
£«Ted  her  ao  more,  who,  once  Heaven's  bride, 
Row  SBOom'd  menial  hy  his  side. 

Had  vaadcr'd  Siirope  o'er." 


One  W9.y  romain'd — ^the  King's  emnniand 
Sent  Marmion  to  the  Scottish  land: 
I  lingered  here,  and  rescue  plann'd 

For  Clara  and  for  me: 
This  csitiff  Monk,  for  gold,  did  swear. 
He  would  to  Whitby's  shrine  repair. 
And,  by  his  drugs,  my  rival  foir 

A  saint  in  heaven  should  be. 
Bnt  iU  the  dastard  kept  his  oath. 
Whose  oowardioe  has  undone  us  both. 


^  And  now  my  league  the  seont  tells. 
Not  that  remoise  my  bosom  aweUs, 
Bu4  to  assura  my  soul  that  none 
Shall  ever  wed  with  Mannioa.' 
Had  fortune  my  last  hope  betny'd. 
This  packet,  to  the  King  convey'dy 
Had  ^ven  him  to  the  headsman's  stroke, 
Although  my  heart  that  instant  fatoke.-*- 
Now,  men  of  death,  woric  forth  your  vriil. 
For  I  can  suffer,  and  be  still ; 
And  come  be  slow,  or  come  he  foot. 
It  is  but  Death  who  oomes  at  last. 

XXXI. 
^  Yet  dread  me,  from  my  liring  tomb, 
Te  vasosl  slaves  of  bloody  Rome ! 
If  Itfarmion's  late  remorse  should  wake. 
Full  soon  such  veogeanos  will  he  take, 
That  yon  shall  wish  the  fieiy  Dane 
Had  nther  been  your  guest  again. 
Behmd,  a  darimr  hour  aseends! 
The  altars  quake^  the  crorier  bends, 
The  In  of  a  deopotio  King 
Rides  forth  upon  destruction's  wing ; 
Then  shall  theie  vaults,  so  strong  and 

deep 
Burst  open  to  the  lea-vrinds'  sweep ; 
Some  tnveller  then  shall  find  my  bones 
Whitening  amid  diijointed  stones^ 
And,  ignorant  of  priests'  cruelty,* 
Marvel  wa/Ak  nKcs  hen  ohould  be." 

XXXIL 
Fix'd  WIS  her  look,  and  stem  her  air : 
Back  from  her  shoulders  stream'd  her 

hair; 
The  looks,  that  wont  her  brow  to  shade, 
Stared  up  erectly  from  her  head  ;^ 
Her  flgun  seem'd  to  rise  mon  high ; 
Her  voioe,  despair's  vrild  energy 
Had  given  a  tone  of  prophecy. 


I  MS.—'*  Say,  je  who  pieaoh  the  heareos  decide 
When  in  the  lists  ihe  yrviion  ride." 

t  The  MS.  adds—*'  His  schemee  rsveal'd,  hisbenoar  ffSne 

*  MS—"  And,  witlMS  of  priests*  cruelty." 

«  MR—**  Stared  up  {^^JSf    }**"*  **" ***^-** 
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Appall'd  the  Mtoniah'd  oondaTe  aate; 
With  stupid  eyea,  the  men  of  &te 
Chused  on  the  light  inspired  torm. 
And  listen'd  for  the  ayenging  stonu ; 
The  judges  felt  the  victim's  dread; 
No  hand  was  moved,  no  word  was  said. 
Till  thus  the  Ahbot*s  doom  was  given, 
Raising  his  sightless  balls  to  heaven: — 
'*  Sister,  let  thy  sorrows  cease ; 
Sinful  brother,  part  in  peace ! " ' 
From  that  dire  dungeon,  place  of  doom. 
Of  execution  too,  and  tomb. 

Paced  forth  the  judges  three ; 
Sorrow  it  were,  and  shame,  to  tell 
The  butcher-work  that  there  befell. 
When  they  had  glided  from  the  cell 
Of  sin  and  miseiy. 

XXXIIL 
An  hundred  winding  steps  convey 
That  conclave  to  the  upper  day ;' 
But,  ere  they  breathed  the  fresher  air, 
They  heard  the  shriekings  of  despair. 

And  many  a  stifled  groan : 
With  speed  their  upward  way  they  take, 
(Such  speed  as  age  and  fear  can  make,) 
And  crois'd  themselves  for  terror's  sake. 

As  hurrying,  tottering  on : 
Even  in  the  vesper's  heavenly  tone,* 
They  seem'd  to  hear  a  dying  groan. 
And  bade  the  passing  knell  to  toll 
For  wel£Etre  of  a  parting  soul. 
Slow  o'er  the  midnight  wave  it  swung, 
Northumbrian  rocks  in  answer  rung; 
To  Warkworth  cell  the  echoes  roll'd. 
His  beads  the  wakeful  hennit  told, 
Hie  Bamborough  peasant  raised  his  head. 
But  slept  ere  half  a  prayer  he  said ; 
So  fkr  was  heard  the  mighty  knell. 
The  stag  sprung  up  on  Cheviot  Fell, 
Spread  his  broad  nostril  to  the  wind. 
Listed  before,  aside,  behind, 
Then  couch'd  him  down  bemde  the  hind. 
And  quaked  among  the  mountain  fleni, 
To  hear  that  sound  so.dull  and  stem.^ 


I  See  Note  9  M  on  Stanxa  xxr.  ante,  p.  94. 

t  US.—"  From  that  dork  penaiioe  raidt  to  day." 

s  M&— **  That  night  amid  the  veiper*!  swell, 

Tbej  thonght  thej  heard  Conatantia'e  jell. 
And  bade  the  mighty  bell  to  toll. 
For  welfiuv  of  a  passing  soul.*' 

4  "  The  soimd  of  the  knell  that  was  mng  for  the  parting  aool 
of  thie  victim  of  aednction,  to  described  with  great  force  and 
aolemnitj."— JavFRBY. 

'*  The  whole  of  this  trial  and  doom  presents  a  high- wrought 
scene  of  horror,  which,  at  the  close,  rises  almost  to  too  great 
a  pitch.'*— Storff  Mag.  March  180R. 


fSLtitmian* 


INTBODUCTION  TO  CANTO  THIRD. 


to 
WILLIAM   ERSKINE,   Eso-* 

AOeatidy  Ettnek  FortsL 
Like  April  morning  clouds,  that  pass. 
With  varying  shadow,  o'er  the  grass, 
And  imitate,  on  field  and  furrow. 
Life's  ohequer'd  scene  of  joy  and  sorrow; 
Like  streamlet  of  the  mountain  north. 
Now  in  a  torrent  racing  forth, 
Now  winding  slow  its  silvier  train. 
And  almost  slumbering  on  the  plain ; 
Like  breezes  of  the  autumn  day. 
Whose  voice  inconstant  dies  away. 
And  ever  swells  again  as  hat, 
When  the  ear  deems  its  murmur  past ; 
Thus  various,  my  romantic  theme 
Flits,  winds,  or  sinks,  a  morning  dream. 
Yet  pleased,  our  eye  pursues  the  trace 
Of  light  and  Shade's  inconstant  race ; 
Pleased,  views  the  rivulet  a&r. 
Weaving  its  maze  irregular ; 
And  pleased,  we  listen  as  the  breeze 
Heaves  its  wUd  sigh  through  Autumn  trees ; 
Then,  wild  as  cloud,  or  stream,  or  gale. 
Flow  on,  flow  unoonfined,  my  Tale  1 

Need  I  to  thee,  'dear  Erskine,  tell 
I  love  the  license  all  too  well. 
In  sounds  now  lowly,  and  now  strong. 
To  raise  the  desultory  songt — * 
Oft,  when  'mid  such  capricious  diime. 
Some  transioit  fit  of  lofty  rhyme 
To  thy  kind  judgment  seem'd  excuse 
For  many  an  error  of  the  muse, 
Oft  hast  thou  said,  ^  If,  still  mis-spent, 
Thine  hours  to  poetry  are  lent,^ 


s  William  Erikino,  Esq.,  adrocate,  Sheriff  depute  of  ihm 
Orkneys,  became  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Session  by  the  title 
of  Lord  Kinnedder,  and  died  at  Edinburgh  In  August  IASSl 
He  had  been  from  early  youth  the  most  intimate  of  (he  Po€t*s 
friends,  and  his  chief  confidant  and  adriser  as  to  all  Utoraty 
matters.  See  a  noUce  of  his  life  and  character  by  the  late  Mr. 
Ray  Donaldjon,  to  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  contributed  sevo* 
ral  paiagiaphs.— Ed. 


«  MS.—**  With  sound  now  lowly,  and  now  higher 
Irregular  to  wake  the  lyre." 


7  MS.—*'  Thine  hours  to  tkr^fUm  rhpmt  arc  lent. 


.  Kj\r«i_n«?>Ai 
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Gi^  md  to  tsme  tby  wmndering  ooune, 
the  fMUitam  «t  the  MurM; 
those  nttsten^  o'er  whoee  tomb 
lanrds  ever  Uoom: 
ofthefeeUerlMidy 
the  grftTe  their  voioe  is  heerd; 
and  finom  the  pethe  thej  •how'd, 
honeur^d  gokle  and  pnustiaed  road ; 
Her  runUe  on  through  brake  and  maae, 
"Wldk  harpen  mde  ol  baibaroua  daja. 


Or  deem'st  tboo  not  oor  later  thne* 
ope  meet  tot  daaaio  rfaymel 
Haet  tfaoa  no  dflgiao  vene 
For  Bnmewiek's  vgnerable  heanel 
Wliat!  not  a  fine,  a  tear,  a  aig^ 
'WhoiiRBloar  Meeds  nor  Mber^ t-- 
Oh,  hero  of  that  giorions  time, 
Ktai,  vjth  nnmaU'd  light  inblime^— 
Thoai^  martial  Anstriay  and  thongh  all 
Themi^t  of  Romiay  and  the  Gaol, 
Thoai^  bonded  Sorope  stood  her  ibes-~ 
The  tfsr  of  Brsndenbnigh  arose  1 
Thoa  eooldst  not  Ixve  to  see  her  beam 
For  cfer  qnench'd  in  Jena's  stream. 
Tamented  CSiief !— it  was  not  given 
f  0  tiiee  to  change  the  doom  of  Heayen, 
And  enish  that  dragon  in  its  birth. 
Predestined  soomge  of  guilty  earth. 
Lsmented  Chief  I — ^not  thine  the  power, 
To  mve  in  that  presnmptaons  hour, 
When  Fknsaia  hurried  to  the  field, 
And  onatoh'd  the  spear,  but  left  the  shield  1 
Taleor  and  sldll  twas  thine  to  try, 
Aad,  tried  in  Tsin,  'twas  thine  to  die. 
Ill  had  H  seem'd  thy  eUTer  hair* 
The  bet,  the  bitterest  pang  to  share. 
For  prineedoms  reft,  and  seutoheons  riven, 
And  fairthri^ts  to  nsorpers  given ; 
Thy  land's,  thy  children's  wrongs  to  fieel. 
And  witness  woes  thon  couldst  not  heal ! 


*  M8L— **  Dost  thoa  not  deem  our  later  day 
Yield*  topic  meet  for  daasic  lay  f 
Haet  iboo  bo  elegiac  tone 
Vd  join  that  nniTcnal  moaa, 
Which  mfaigled  with  the  battle's  yell, 
Wheia  Tanerable  Bmnswick  fell  f — 
WhatI  not  a  raw,  a  tear,  aiigh. 
When  valour  bleeds  for  liberty?" 
MS  — "  For  honoured  life  an  honooy d  close   ' 
The  lioon  vhich  fidling  heroes  cnve, 
A  soldier's  death,  a  warrior's  gravob 
Or  a,  with  mors  exalting  swell. 
Of  oonqnering  chiefs  thoa  lov'st  to  tell. 
Give  to  the  harp  an  nnheard  stnun. 
And  sing  the  triumphs  of  the  main— 
Of  him  the  Red-Cross  hero  teach, 
Piinitlsss  oa  Acre's  bloody  breadi, 
And,  seonier  of  tyrannic  power. 
As  daantlesiin  the  Temple's  tower: 
AUce  to  Um  the  sea,  the  shorn. 
The  hnad.  the  bridle,  or  the  oar,* 


r  7. 


On  thee  relenting  Heaven  bestows 
For  hononr'd  life  an  bononr'd  close ;' 
And  when  revolves,  in  time's  sure  change, 
The  hoar  of  Germany's  revenge. 
When,  breathing  fbiy  for  her  sske. 
Some  new  Aiminins  shall  awake. 
Her  champion,  ere  he  strike,  shall  come 
To  whet  his  sword  on  B&umswick's  tomb.* 

^  Or  of  the  Red-Cross  hero^  teach, 
Danntlem  in  dungeon  as  on  breach : 
Alike  to  him  the  sea,  the  shore. 
The  brand,  the  bridle,  or  the  oar: 
Alike  to  him  the  war  that  calls 
Its  votaries  to  the  shatter'd  walls, 
Whieh  the  grim  Turk,  besmear'd  with  blood. 
Against  the  Invincible  made  good ; 
Or  that,  whose  thundering  voice  could  wake 
The  rilenoe  of  the  polar  lake. 
When  stubborn  Buss,  and  metal'd  Swede, 
On  the  warp'd  wave  their  death-game 

play'd; 
Or  that,  where  Vengeance  and  Affiight 
Howl'd  round  the  father  of  the  fight. 
Who  snatch'd,  on  Alexandria's  aand. 
The  oonqueror's  wreath  with  dying  hand.* 

"  Or,  if  to  touch  such  chord  be  thine. 
Restore  the  ancient  tragic  line, 
And  emulate  the  notes  that  wrung 
From  the  wild  harp,  which  silent  hung 
By  rilver  Avon's  holy  shore, 
TQl  twice  an  hundred  years  roll'd  o'er ; 
When  she,  the  bold  Enchantress,*  came, 
With  fearless  hand  and  heart  on  flame ! 
From  the  pale  willow  snatch'd  the  treasure. 
And  swept  it  with  a  kindred  measure. 
Till  Avon's  swans,  while  rung  the  grove 
With  Montfort's  hate  and  Basil's  love, 
AvTskening  at  the  inspired  strain, 
Deem'd  their  own  Shakspeare  lived  again." 


The  general's  eye,  the  pilot's  art, 
The  soldier's  arm,  the  sailor's  heart. 
Or  if  to  touch  snch  chord  be  thine,"  dtc. 

9  "  Scott  seenu  to  hare  communicated  fragments  of  the 
poem  very  freely  during  the  whole  of  its  progress.  As  early 
as  the  22d  February  IWJ,  I  find  Mrs.  Hayman  acknowledging, 
in  the  name  of  the  Prtnoeas  of  Wales,  the  receipt  of  a  copy 
of  the  Introduction  to  Canto  III.,  in  which  occurs  the  tribute 
to  her  royal  highneas's  heroic  father,  mortally  wounded  the 
yearbeibre  at  Jena^^  tribute  so  gratefU  to  her  feelings  that 
she  herself  shortly  after  sent  the  poet  an  elegant  silrer  vase  aa 
a  memorial  of  her  thankfulness.  And  about  the  same  time 
the  Marchioness  of  Abercom  expresses  the  delight  with  which 
both  she  sod  her  lord  had  read  the  generous  rersee  on  Pftk 
and  Foz  in  another  of  those  epiatlea"— IV^  qf  Scutt,  vol 
iii.p.a 

*  Sir  Sidney  Smith. 

ft  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby- 

6  Joanna  Baillie. 
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Thy  frienddi^  thns  thj  jadgment  wrongingy 
With  pniMf  not  to  me  belonging^ 
In  task  more  meet  for  mightiest  powen, 
Wouldst  thou  €Qgage  my  thriftless  houn. 
But  say,  my  Brsldne,  hsst  thoa  weigfa'd 
That  secret  power  by  all  obeyed, 
Which  warps  not  less  the  passive  mind, 
Its  source  oonceal'd  or  undefined ; 
Whether  an  impnlse,  that  has  Inrth 
Soon  as  the  infimt  wakes  on  earth, 
One  with  onr  feelings  and  onr  powers, 
And  rather  part  of  ns  than  oars ; 
Or  whether  fitHer  term'd  the  sway 
Of  habit,  form'd  in  early  day  f 
Howe'er  derived,  its  force  confest 
Bnles  with  despotio  sway  the  breast, 
And  drags  us  on  by  viewless  chain. 
While  taste  and  reason  plead  in  vain.* 
Look  east,  and  ask  the  Belgian  why. 
Beneath  Batavia's  sultiy  sky, 
^e  seeks  not  eager  to  inhale 
The  freshness  of  the  mountain  gale. 
Content  to  rear  liis  wfaiten'd  wall 
Beside  the  dank  and  dull  canal  f 
He'll  say,  from  youth  he  loved  to  see 
The  white  sail  gliding  by  the  tree. 
Or  see  yon  weatherbeaten  hind. 
Whose  sluggish  herda  before  him  wind. 
Whose  tatter'd  plaid  and  rugged  chedc 
His  northern  dime  and  kindred  speak ; 
Through  England's  laughing  meads  he  goesi, 
And  England's  wealth  around  him  flows; 
Ask,  if  it  would  content  him  well. 
At  ease  in  those  gay  plains  to  dwell. 
Where  hedge-rows  spread  a  verdant  screen, 
And  spires  and  forests  intervene. 
And  the  neat  cottage  peeps  between  f 
No  1  not  for  these  will  he  exchange 
His  dark  Lochaber's  boundless  range: 
Not  for  fair  Devon's  meads  forsake 
Bennevis  grey,  and  Garry's  lake. 

Thus  while  I  ape  the  measure  wild 
Of  tales  that  charm'd  me  yet  a  child, 
Rude  though  they  be,  still  with  the  ohime 
Return  the  thoughts  of  eariy  time ; 
And  feelings,  roused  in  life's  flnt  day. 
Glow  in  the  line,  and  prompt  the  lay. 


1  **  An  man,  perhaps,  the  moment  of  his  breath. 
Receives  the  lurking  principle  of  death ; 
The  young  diaeaao,  that  moat  tuhdne  at  length. 
Grows  with  his  growth,  and  strengthens  with  his  stnngtht 
6o,  cast  and  mingled  with  hJs  rvrj  frame. 
The  Mind's  disease,  its  Ruling  PASsroN  came; 
Each  Tital  hnmour  which  should  feed  the  whole, 
Boob  flows  to  this,  in  bodj  and  In  sonl ; 
Whatever  warms  the  heart,  or  fills  the  head. 
As  the  mind  opens,  and  its  ftinctloiia  spread. 
Imagination  plies  her  dangerons  art. 
And  poan  It  all  upon  the  peccant  part 

"  Natare  its  mother.  Habit  is  its  nurse ; 
Wit,  Spirit,  Facnltie?,  but  make  it  worse ; 


Then  rise  theae  crags,  that  mountain  www. 

Which  chaRn'd  my  foney's  wakening  hoar.* 

Though  BO  broad  river  swept  along. 

To  daim,  perchance,  heroie  song; 

Though  sigh'd  no  groves  in  sommar  gak^ 

To  prompt  ef  love  a  softer  tale ; 

Though  searDe  a  puny  ttreamlet's  speed 

Claim'd  homage  frem  a  shspherd's  reed } 

Yet  was  poetic  impnlse  given. 

By  the  green  hill  and  dear  blue  heaven. 

It  was  a  barren  scene,  and  wild, 

Where  naked  cUflb  were  nidely  pfled; 

But  ever  and  anon  between 

Lay  velvet  tufts  of  loveliest  green  { 

And  well  the  lonely  infiuit  knew 

Reoesses  where  the  waO-flower  grew,* 

And  honey-euckle  loved  to  crawl 

Up  the  low  ersg  and  ruin'd  walL 

I  deem'd  such  nooks  the  sweetest  shade 

The  sun  in  all  ita  round  snrvqr'd; 

And  still  I  thought  that  ahattarM  tower* 

The  mightiest  work  of  human  power ; 

And  marvell'd  as  the  aged  hind 

With  some  strange  tale  bewitoh'd  my  mind. 

Of  forayers,  who,  with  headlong  force!, 

Down  from  that  strength  had  spnrr'd 

Thdr  southern  rapine  to  renew. 

Far  in  the  distant  Cheviots  blue, 

And,  home  returning,  flll'd  the  hall 

With  revel,  wassel-root,  and  brawL* 

Methougfat  that  still  with  trump  and  dang^ 

The  gateway's  broken  asdies  rang ; 

Methonght  grim  featnrss,  seam'd  with  soani 

Glared  through  the  window's  rusty  barsp 

And  ever,  by  the  winter  hearth. 

Old  tales  I  heard  of  woe  or  mirth. 

Of  lovers'  slights,  of  ladies'  channs^ 

Of  witchea'  spells,  of  warriors'  aims ; 

Of  patriot  battles,  won  of  old 

By  Wallace  wight  and  Bruce  the  bold ; 

Of  later  fidds  of  feud  and  fight. 

When,  pouring  from  thdr  Highland  heigfaty 

The  Scottish  dans,  in  headlong  sway. 

Had  swept  the  scarlet  ranks  away. 

While  stretcb'd  at  length  upon  the  floor,* 

Again  I  fought  each  combat  o'er, 

Pebbles  and  shdls,  in  order  laid. 

The  mimic  ranks  of  wsr  display'd ; 


Reason  itself  but  gires  it  edge  and  power ; 
Am  HeaTen*s  blest  beam  turns  Tineffar  more  soar,**  ite. 

Pore's  Bua^cm  JVan.-^Bnw 

*  MS.^**  The  lonely  hill,  the  reeky  tower. 

That  caught  attentlOD's  wakeniag  boar.** 

*  MS.—'*  Recesses  where  the  woodbifte  grew." 

*  Smailholm  Tower,  in  Benrlekshire,  the  scene  of  the 
Author's  inlhncy,  is  rituated  about  two  mfles  fiom  Drylrargh 
Abbey* 

*  The  two  B«zt  couplets  an  aot  in  the  MB, 
MS.— «<  While  Sim  with  mfanle  hosts  of  sheU% 

Again  my  sport  the  combat  telle-' 
Onward  the  Scottish  Uon  bore, 
The  scatter  d  Scutinon  fled  befora." 
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AjBd  onmd  ilill  the  aeottidi  Lm  beM^ 
AadHfll  tfaa  Mittar'd  SoaUma  flad  Ufem.* 

Sifll,  vith  TUB  ftmdneM^  oooid  I  tmoe, 
AaeWf  Midi  kind  ^— *'****  fr<)^ 
Tint  brig^ten'd  at  ow  vnmng  fin ! 
fnm  the  tlwteh'd  majomm'n  grey-haii'd  Sirs,' 
Wise  vitlioat  learnings  pbin  and  good» 
And  tpnsBg  cf  Scotland's  gentler  blood; 
WbDW  e jB^  IB  ege^  quiek^  oleer,  end  kecaiv 
Slww'd  what  in  jonth  Hs  giaaoe  had  been ; 
Whaw  doom  diiQovdtng  nwghhonw  iOBgjbty 
OoBtant  with  eqnitj  onbonght  ;* 
To  fain  Uie  veanahle  Priee^ 
Oar  freqaeni  and  ftmiliar  gneity 
Wbow  life  and  mannen  ipell  oonld  iMdnt 
Alike  the  etndent  and  the  Miint;^ 
AIm!  wfaoee  epeeeh  too  oft  I  broke 
mtk  gnmbol  mde  and  timeleie  Joke : 
fW  I  aaa  w^  w  erd,  boldy  and  wild, 
A  nif-wili'd  imp,  a  gcaadame**  ehild ; 
But  half  a  pU«;uek  and  half  a  jeit, 

Waiitin  endnnd,  betorod,  awMt'd. 

Forme,  thns  nnituedy  doet  then  mk. 
Tbt  dMrie  poet'awell-oonn'd  taiki 
N«7,  Bnkine,  na7-~OB  the  wild  hiU 
Let  the  wiU  heaith-beU  flowidk  ttm  s 
Chcriah  the  tolip,  pnme  the  vine^ 
Bat  fredy  let  the  woodbine  twine, 
And  leave^  vntrimmM  the  eglentine: 
Nay,  my  friad,  nay-— Sinee  oft  thy  pniie 
Hi^  p^na  freah  vigoor  to  my  layi ; 
Baee  oft  thy  judgment  ooold  retfaM 
My  ilattenM  thonf^t,  or  onmbnmi  line ; 
8cin  Und,  as  is  thy  wont,  attend. 
And  in  the  minstrel  spare  the  friend. 
Though  wild  aa  ehrad,  as  stream,  as  gale^ 
Flow  teth,  itow  unrestram'd,  my  Tale  I 


fftarmCon. 


GAFtO  THIRD. 


C^e  HoiTtrl,  0r  fxm, 
L 

Tn  livelong  day  Lord  Mannion  rode: 
The  monntaan  path  the  Palmer  ibow'd. 


>  Sm  Mtas  na  T»«  Aw  4^  AL  JWtak 

*  IMcrt  Seott  orSaadykBowib  ttegmadArthsref  fte  Boot. 

*  Upon  xevWag  the  Pmo,  itMfns  pnip«r  to  montloBthM 
ftiBaob 

"  Whose  doom  dlaoondbig  ndg^boius  songht, 
CoBtcat  with  oqaity  vabonght :  * 

bmbcta  aaeoaMkmalj  bonowed  Apdib  a  panige  in  Orydon'o 
kntilU  cpirtto  to  John  Dxidon  of  Chettortoa.— ISUft  Nott 
t^SumdEdit. 

*  VU.—^  Iho  sladent,  geDtleman,  and  nfait** 

Ths  wrwaad  fcntloBaaa  sUaded  to  waa  Mr.  John  Martin, 


By  glen  and  strsamlei  winded  still. 
Where  stunted  btavhes  hid  the  till. 
They  might  not  ohoose  the  lowland  mad,* 
For  the  Mene  foiayers  wwe  abroad. 
Who,  fired  with  hate  and  thirst  efprsy, 
Had  scaroely  £ail'd  to  bar  their  way. 
Oft  on  the  trampling  band,  from  erown 
Of  some  tall  clifF,  the  deer  kwk'd  down ; 
On  wing  of  Jet,  from  his  repose  ' 

In  the  deep  heath,  the  blaok-ooek  rose ; 
Sprang  frvm  the  gorse  the  timid  roe. 
Nor  waited  ftir  tiie  bending  Iktw; 
And  when  the  stony  path  began, 
By  whieh  the  naked  peak  they  wan. 
Up  flew  the  snowy  ptannigan. 
The  noon  had  long  been  pess'd  bsfore 
They  gain'd  the  hmght  of  Lammermoor  ;* 
Thence  winding  down  flie  northern  way. 
Before  them,  at  the  close  of  day. 
Old  Qiibid's  towers  and  hamlet  lay.' 

U. 

No  summons  oalls  them  to  the  tower, 

To  spend  the  hospitable  hoar. 

To  Bootland's  oamp  the  Lord  was  gone ; 

His  cautions  dame^  in  bower  alone, 

Dreaded  her  castle  to  nnolose, 

So  late,  to  nnknown  friends  or  foes. 
On  throngh  the  hamlet  as  they  paoed« 
Before  a  porch,  whose  frmit  was  grseed 
With  bosh  and  flagon  trimly  plaoed. 

Lord  Marmion  drew  his  rein: 
The  yillaga  inn  seem'd  large,  tfaoogh  rnde;* 
Its  eheerftil  flre  and  hearty  food 
Might  well  relieTe  his  train. 

Down  frmn  their  seats  the  horsemen  sprung. 

With  jingling  spnm  the  oonrt*yard  rang ; 

They  bind  their  hones  to  the  stall. 

For  forage,  food,  aqd  firing  oall, 

And  Tarions  clamour  fills  the  hall: 

Weighing  the  labour  with  the  coot. 

Toils  erttywfaere  the  bustling  host. 

IIL 
Soon,  by  the  ohmunqr''  meriy  blase, 
Throngh  the  rade  hostel  uu^bi  you  gase ; 
Ifight  see,  where,  in  dark  nook  aloo^ 
The  rafters  of  the  sooty  roof 
Bore  wealth  of  winter  cheer; 


minlater  of  Mcrtonn,  in  which  pariah  Smailholm  Tower  la 
aitiaatod. 

•  MS.—'*  The7  might  not  chooao  the  taaier  road. 

For  many  a  forajer  war  abroad." 

•  Sea  Notoa  to  *'  Tho  Bxida  of  Lammarmoor."  Warariay 
NoTsli,  Tolfl.  xiiL  and  sir. 

7  Tho  Tillage  of  Gifoid  Mea  abont  fear  arilaa  from  ffaddtng- 
ton:  doae  to  it  ia  Yeitar  Houae^  tho  aeat  of  tho  llarqnia  of 
Tweeddalfl^  and  a  little  frrther  np  the  atream,  wMdi  daaoenda 
from  the  hills  of  Lammermoor,  ait  tho  remaina  nt  tho  old 
caatle  of  the  famil j. 

■  8aa  Appendix,  Note  2  N. 
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Of  lea-fowl  dried,  and  aoliudi  itore, 
And  gammofii  of  the  tueky  boar. 

And  Mnwiy  hMinch  at  deer. 
The  chimnej  areh  proifected  wide ; 
Above,  around  it,  and  bedde. 

Were  tooli  fior  honaewiTee'  hand ; 
Nor  wanted,  in  that  martiai  daj, 
The  nnplements  of  Scottish  tnj. 

The  haokler,  lanoe,  and  brand. 
Beneath  ite  ihade,  the  place  of  state, 
On  oaken  settle  Marmion  sate, 
And  ▼iew'd  aioond  the  Uaaing  hearth. 
His  foUowen  mix  in  noisy  mirth ; 
Whom  with  brown  ale,  in  jolly  tide. 
From  andent  Teasels  ranged  aside. 
Foil  aotiyely  their  host  supplied. 

IV. 

Thefav  WM  the  glee  of  martial  breast. 
And  laughter  theirs  at  little  jest ; 
And  oft  Lord  Marmion  deign'd  to  aid. 
And  mingle  in  the  mirth  they  made ; 
For  though,  with  men  of  high  degree. 
The  proudest  of  the  proud  was  he, 
Yet,  train'd  in  camps,  he  knew  the  art 
To  win  the  soldier's  hardy  heart. 
Thqr  love  a  captain  to  obey. 
Boisterous  as  Bfareh,  yet  fresh  as  May; 
With  open  hand,  and  brow  as  firee, 
Lo^er  of  wine  and  minstrelsy ; 
Ever  the  fint  to  scale  a  tower. 
As  venturous  in  a  lady's  bower:— 
Such  buxom  chief  shall  lead  his  host 
From  India's  fires  to  Zembla's  frost 

V. 

Besting  upon  his  pUgrim  staf^ 

Bight  opposite  the  Palmer  stood ; 
His  thin  dark  visage  seen  but  half. 

Half  hidden  by  his  hood. 
Still  flx'd  on  Marmion  was  his  look, 
Which  he,  who  ill  such  gaze  could  brook, 

Strove  by  a  frown  to  quell ; 
But  not  for  that,  though  more  than  once 
Pull  met  their  stem  encountering  glance,' 

The  Pahner's  visage  felL 

VI. 

By  flta  less  firequent  from  the  crowd 
Was  heard  the  burst  of  laughter  loud ; 
For  still,  as  squire  and  archer  stared 
On  that  dark  6tce  and  matted  beard. 

Their  glee  and  game  declined. 
All  gased  at  length  In  silence  drear, 
Unbroke,  save  when  in  comrade's  ear 
Some  yeoman,  wondering  in  his  fear. 

Thus  whisper'd  forth  his  mind : — 
"  Saint  Mary  1  saw'st  thou  e'er  such  sight! 


How  pale  his  cheek,  his  eye  how  bright. 
Whene'er  the  firebrand's  fickle  light 

Ghmees  beneath  his  cowl ! 
Full  on  our  Lord  he  sets  his  eye ; 
For  his  best  palfr^,  would  not  I 

Bndnre  that  sullen  scowL" 

vn. 

But  Manmon,  as  to  diase  the  awe 

Which  thus  had  quell'd  their  hearts,  whm 


M8.— "  Fall  met  their  eyef  cnoounterlng  glance.' 


The  ever-varying  fire-light  show 
That  figure  stem  and  fSace  of  woe. 

Now  caU'd  upon  a  squire : — 
*<  Fits-Bustace,  know'st  thou  not  some  lay. 
To  speed  th^  Imgering  night  away  f 

We  dumber  by  the  fire."-- 

vm. 

*<  So  please  you,"  thus  the  youth  rejoin'd, 
«  Our  chdoest  minstrel's  left  behind, 
ni  may  we  hope  to  please  your  ear, 
Accttstom'd  Constant's  strains  to  hear. 
The  harp  ftill  deftly  can  he  strike. 
And  wake  the  lover's  lute  alike ; 
To  dear  Saint  Valentine,  no  thrush 
Sings  livelier  from  a  spring-tide  bush, 
No  nightingale  her  love-lorn  tune 
More  sweetly  warbles  to  the  moon. 
Woe  to  the  cause,  whate'er  it  be. 
Detains  from  us  his  mdody, 
Lavish'd  on  rocks,  and  billows  stem. 
Or  duller  monks  of  Lindis&me. 
Now  must  I  venture,  as  I  may, 
To  sing  his  fiivourite  roundelay." 

IX. 

A  mellow  voice  Fitz-Eustaoe  had. 
The  air  be  chose  was  wild  and  sad ; 
Such  have  I  heard,  in  Scottish  land, 
Bise  from  the  busy  harvest  band, 
When  foils  before  the  mountaineer, 
On  Lowland  plains,  the  ripen'd  ear. 
Now  one  shrill  voice  the  notes  prolong. 
Now  a  wild  chorus  swells  the  song : 
Oft  have  I  listen'd,  and  stood  still. 
As  it  came  soften'd  up  the  hill, 
And  deem'd  it  the  lament  of  men 
Who  langniah'd  for  their  native  glen ; 
And  thought  how  sad  would  be  such  sound 
On  Susquehana's  swampy  ground, 
Kentucky's  wood-encumber'd  brake. 
Or  vrild  Ontario's  boundless  lake, 
Where  heart-sick  exiles,  in  the  strain, 
Becall'd  foir  Scotknd's  hills  againl 

X. 

WHiere  shall  the  lover  rest. 
Whom  the  Cates  sever 
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Aval  hid  tme  maiden's  braMt, 

ButedfiireTerl 
Whera^  throQgfa  groves  dsep  sad  bigb, 

8mds  the  &r  biUow, 
Where  esrty  violets  die. 

Under  the  willow. 

CHOMTS. 

Bmhn^^cc.    Soft  shnll  be  his  pillow. 

Then,  thno^  the  summer  dsy. 

Cool  stnnms  an  Ufing; 
Then,  whale  the  tempests  sway, 

Seane  am  boagbs  waving ; 
Thse^  tl^  rest  shalt  thou  take, 

Psrted  fivr  ever, 
Neier  i^sin  to  wake^ 

Never,  O  never! 

CHORUS. 

EUb  lof9,  &C.    Never^  O  never  I 

XL 
Whoe  shall  the  traitor  rest. 

He,  tiw  deceiver. 
Who  ooold  vrin  maiden's  breast, 

Sinn,  and  leave  her! 
In  the  lost  battle. 

Borne  down  bj  the  flying, 
When  ndngles  war's  rattle 

With  grDBss  of  the  dying. 


CHORUS. 

Sim  Ion,  fte.    There  shall  he  be  lying. 

Her  wing  shall  the  eagle  fli^ 

O'er  the  fiOse-hearted ; 
His  w»m  blood  the  wolf  shall  lap, 

Ere  life  be  parted. 
Shame  and  dishonour  sit 

By  his  grave  ever; 
Bleiiiiig  diaU  hallow  it,— 

Never,  O  never! 

CHORUS. 

Btm  hro,  &e.    Never,  O  never  I 

XU. 
It  teieed,  the  melanoholy  sound ; 
And  dence  sunk  on  all  around. 
Ihssir  was  sad;  but  ladder  still 

It  feU  on  Marmion's  ear, 
jkad  plsin'd  as  if  disgrace  and  ill, 

And  shameful  death,  were  near. 
He  drew  his  mantle  past  his  feoe, 

Between  it  and  the  band. 


*  Sm  Appndiz.  Note  2  0. 

WhoM  luiaghty  wnl    i 


And  rested  with  his  head  a  space;, 

Reclining  on  his  hand. 
Wb  thoughts  I  scan  not;  bnt  I  ween, 
That,  could  their  unport  have  been  seen, 
The  meanest  groom  in  all  the  hall. 
That  e'er  tied  Conner  to  a  stall. 
Would  scarce  have  vrish'd  to  be  their  pr^y. 
For  Lntterward  and  Fontenaye. 

« 
XIIL 
High  minds,  of  native  pride  and  foroe^ 
Most  deeply  feel  thy  pang%  Bemone  I 
Fear,  fer  their  soouige,  mesa  villains  have. 
Thou  art  the  torturer  ol  the  brave  I 
Tet  fetal  strength  they  boast  to  steel 
Their  minds  to  bear  the  vrounds  they  feel. 
Even  while  they  writhe  beneath  the  smart 
Of  civil  conflict  in  the  heart. 
For  soon  Lord  Marmion  raised  his  head» 
And,  smiling,  to  Fits-Eustace  said^ — 
**  Is  it  not  strange,  that,  as  ye  sung, 
Seem'd  in  mine  ear  a  death-peal  rung. 
Such  as  in  nnnaeries  they  toll 
For  some  depsrting  sister's  soul  t 

Say,  what  may  this  portend  1"-^ 
Then  first  the  Pslmer  rilence  broke^ 
(The  livelong  day  he  had  not  spoke,) 

^  The  death  of  a  dear  ikiend."* 

XIT. 
Kannion,  vrbose  steady  heart  and  eye 
Ne'er  changed  in  vrorst  extremity ; 
Marmion,  vrhose  soul  could  eoantly  brook. 
Even  teem  his  King,  a  haughty  look ;' 
Whose  accent  of  conmiand  controU'd, 
In  camps,  the  boldest  of  the  bold^ 
Thought,  look,  and  utterance  feil'd  him  now, 
Fkll'n  vras  his  glance,  and  flush'd  his  brow : 

For  either  in  the  tone. 
Or  Bomething  in  the  Pdmer's  look. 
So  fbU  upon  his  consdenoe  strook, 

That  answer  he  found  none. 
Thus  oft  it  haps,  that  when  within 
They  shrink  at  sense  of  secret  ain, 

A  feather  daunts  the  brave ; 
A  fool's  vdld  speech  oonfeunds  the  wise« 
And  proudest  princes  vsil  their  eyes 

Before  their  meanest  slave. 

XV. 

Wen  might  he  fslter  !~By  his  sid 
Was  Constance  Beverley  betray'^. 
Not  that  he  angnr'd  of  the  doom, 
Which  on  the  living  dosed  the  tomb: 
But,  tired  to  hear  the  desperate  maid* 
Threaten  by  turns,  beseech,  upbrsid ; 


Ewn  fnm  Ua  Ktaag,  a  ioonftil  look." 
■  MS.—"  But  tii«d  to  hear  tho/«riou#  maid." 
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And  wroth,  beomie  in  wild  deiptir,* 
She  pnctiied  on  the  liib  of  CUrg; 
Its  ftigitiTe  tb«  Chnroh  he  gave, 
Thouj^  not  *  vietiaiy  bat  a  tUve; 
And  deem'd  nttnint  in  oonTent  ttrttnge 
Woold  hide  her  wrongs,  And  her  rovenge. 
Himeelf,  proud  Henry'i  fiiTonrtte  peer. 
Held  Romiah  tfanndece  idle  lew, 
Secoro  his  pardon  he  might  hold. 
For  Mine  alight  mulct  of  penanoe-gold. 
Thue  judging,  he  garo  eeoret  way. 
When  the  stem  priests  surprised  their  proy 
His  tnun  but  deem'd  the  fcrourite  page 
Was  left  behind,  to  spare  his  age; 
Or  other  if  they  dcnm'd,  none  dared 
To  mutter  what  he  thoagfat  and  beard : 
Woe  to  the  tmisI,  who  durst  piy 
Into  Lord  Ifarmion's  pritaoy ! 

XVL 

His  oonsdenoe  slept^lie  deem'd  her  weU, 
And  safe  secured  in  distant  cell ; 
But,  waken'd  by  her  faronrite  lay. 
And  that  strange  Palmer's  boding  say, 
That  fell  so  ominous  and  droer. 
Full  on  the  object  of  his  fear. 
To  aid  remorse's  tenom'd  throes, 
Dsrk  tales  of  oonvent-Tengesnee  rose; 
And  Constance,  late  betray'd  and  soom'd. 
All  lovely  on  hia  aonl  rotam'd ; 
Lovely  aa  when,  at  treadhenna  oall. 
She  left  her  oonvent'e  peaoeftil  wall, 
Giimaon'd  with  shame,  with  terror  mnte, 
Dreading  alike  escape,  pursuit. 
Till  love,  victorious  o'er  alanns, 
Hid  fears  and  blushes  in  his  arms. 

XVII. 
"Alas!"  he  thought, «  how  changed  that  mien  1 
How  changed  these  timid  looka  have  been,* 
Since  years  of  gnUt,  and  of  disguise. 
Have  steel'd  her  brow,  and  aim'd  her  eyes  I 
No  moro  of  viigin  terror  ^eaks 
The  blood  that  mantles  in  her  cheeks; 
Fierce,  and  nnfeminine,  aro  there, 
Froniy  tor  joy,  fbr  grief  despair ; 
And  I  the  cause    fbr  whom  wero  given 
Her  peace  on  earth,  her  hopes  in  heaven  !-^ 
Would,"  thought  he,  as  the  pioturo  grows, 
^  I  on  its  staUc  had  left  the  rosel 
Oh,  why  should  man's  success  remove 
The  very  charms  that  wake  bb  lovel^^ 
Her  convent's  peaoelal  solitude 
Is  now  a  prison  harsh  and  rude ; 


1  Ma—*'  tneemed,  becanM  in  wild  drnpair/* 
s  ThaMS  rtada.*^ 

"  Sbot  flcroer  panloiu  iHld  and  Ugh, 
Hart  flwh'd  hm  cbMk  withde«pard7^ 
And  jmn  of  KuUt,  and  of  ditipitie. 
Hare  ttMl'd  her  hrow,  and  arm'd  her  ejt%. 


I     And,  pent  within  the  narrow  eell. 
How  will  her  spirit  chafe  and  swuUt 
How  brook  the  stem  monastic  laws! 
Hie  penance  how.   and  I  theeanse! — 
Vigil  and  scouigo— perohaace  even  wnnet*^ 
And  twice  he  roee  to  cry,  ''To  horsel" — 
And  twice  his  Sovereign's  mandate  came, 
TJlro  damp  upon  a  iriiMfling  flame; 
And  twioe  he  thought,  ^Gave  I  not  charga 
She  ahould  be  aafe,  though  not  at  laigel 
They  durst  not,  for  their  island,  shred 
One  golden  ringlet  from  her  he^d.'' 

xvm. 

WhOe  thus  in  Mannion's  bosom  strove 
Repentance  and  reviving  love, 
like  wfahrlwinds,  whose  contending  sway 
I've  seen  Loch  Vennachar  oi)ey. 
Their  Hoot  the  Palmer's  speech  had 

heard. 
And,  talkative,  took  up  the  word: 

**  Ay,  roverend  Pilgrim,  you,  wlio  stray 
From  Scotland's  simple  land  away,* 

To  visit  raalma  alar. 
Full  often  leam  the  art  to  know 
Of  ftituro  weal,  or  ftituro  woe. 

By  word,  or  aign,  or  star; 
Tet  might  a  knight  his  fortune  heir, 
U^  knight-like,  he  despises  fear. 
Not  fkr  from  henoe  y-H  fiathen  old 
Aright  our  hamlet  legend  told."— 
These  broken  words  the  mmials  move^ 
(For  marvela  atill  the  vulgar  love,) 
And,  Maimion  giring  license  cold, 
Hia  tale  the  boat  thus  gUdly  told:— 


**  A  Clerk  oould  tell  what  yean  have  flown 

Since  Alexander  flll'd  our  throne, 

(Third  monarch  of  that  warlike  name,) 

And  eke  the  time  when  hero  he  came 

To  seek  Sir  Hugo,  then  our  lord : 

A  braver  never  drew  a  sword ; 

A  wiser  never,  at  the  hour 

Of  midn^ht,  apoke  flie  wDird  of  power: 

The  aamcy  whom  ancient  records  call 

The  founder  of  the  Gt>b1in-HaU> 

I  would.  Sir  Knight,  your  longer  stay 

Gave  you  that  cavern  to  surrey. 

Of  lofty  roo^  and  ample  size. 

Beneath  the  castle  deep  it  lies : 

To  hew  the  living  rook  proliMind, 

The  floor  to  pave,  the  arch  to  round, 


And  I  the  caaie— for  whom  war*  f{lve& 
Her  peace  on  earth,  her  hope*  in  hearen  ^ 
How  will  her  ardent  epirit  Bwell, 
And  chafe  within  the  narrow  eeU I** 

*  MS.—'*  From  00$  plain  iinple  laad  away.** 
«  See  Appendix,  Note  %  P. 
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toa*d 

It  all  wm  WHimihl  fcy  wnd.  md  chmn; 
And  I  havB  Imfd  my  gfrnndave  ny. 
Hot  die  wild  olamoiir  Mid  •Amy 
or  tlHM  diMd  artkuM  ol  hell. 
Who  kbonr^d  andv  Hogo's  ipdlly 
Smuwlwl  M  load  m  ooMn't  wv, 
AjBoqg  tike  oATcma  cf  Dnnbar. 


"Tin  Kqg  Loid  Qiflbrd't  OMtle  miglit. 

Deep  laboaring -with  nnoertafai  thought ; 

Ei«a  then  he  mneter'd  ell  hie  hoet. 

To  meet  upon  the  weelmri 

For  None  end  Denieh  giJleTB 

nwr  oovB  withm  the  Mth  of  Oyde. 

Then  fleeted  Heoo'e  banner  trim«^ 

Aboffe  NortP^jen  vanion  grimy' 

Bevige  of  heart,  and  laige  ol  Ihab  ; 

Tbreetenbig  both  oontineBt  end  iele, 

Bole^  Amn,  Gimning^iamey  and  K]^. 

Lerd  Giflbrd,  deep  beneath  the  gtennd. 

Heard  Alexander^  bogle  Bonnd, 

Aed  tarried  not  hie  garb  to  change, 

Bet,  m  hie  wiaaid  habit  etrange,* 

Gune  farth^— a  qoaint  and  feaiftd  eight; 

Bk  mantle  IhMd  with  fi>z-ekina  white; 

Ebh^  end  wrinkled  fSmreheed  bore 

A  pointed  cap,  euch  ee  of  yope 

Gleria  my  that  Pharaoh's  Magi  wore : 

His  sboee  were  mark'd  with  crom  end  spell, 

UpoD  his  breeet  a  pentade;^ 

Hb  sme,  of  riigin  pardunent  thin. 

Or,  M  some  tell,  ol  dead  man's  sldn, 

Bare  many  a  planetary  sign, 

CoDbost,  and  retrograde,  and  trine;* 

Aed  in  hie  hand  he  held  prepared, 

A  nfced  sword  without  a  guard. 


'Dire  deelingi  with  the  flendish  noe 
Had  merk'd  etrange  linee  upon  his  fiMe; 
Tipl  and  liut  had  worn  him  grim, 
Hk  eyesight  daxsled  seem'd  and  dhn, 
As  one  tmneed  to  npper  day; 
Efen  lue  own  menials  with  dismay 
Behdd,  Sir  Knight,  the  grisly  Sire, 
la fak  vnwonted  wild  attire; 
Uiraroated,f9r  traditions  ran. 
He  seldom  thus  beheld  the  sim^— 
'  I  know,'  he  aaid--bis  voice  was  hoarse, 
And  broken  seem'd  its  hollow  fDroo/— 


I  See  Appendix,  Note  S  Q. 

*  KS^-^  Iben  floetad  Baeo'i  keasier  grim 
O'er  fierce  of  heeit  sad  lazfe  of  limb." 

•See  Appendix,  Koto  SB.  «IUd.NoteS8. 

' mL— **  BsramenT a chamctor ead sigB, 


*  I  know  the  eanae,  althovgh  untold, 
Why  the  Kkig  aeeke  his  vassal's  hold  I 
Vainly  from  me  my  liege  iroald  knew 
His  kingdom's  ftiture  weal  or  woe;      A 
But  yet,  if  strong  hie  arm  and  heart,  - 
Hb  oonrage  may  do  mote  than  art. 

XXII. 

**  *  Of  middle  air  the  demone  prond, 
Who  ride  upon  the  raekittg  doad. 
Can  read,  in  flx'd  or  wandering  ster, 
Hie  issue  of  events  alar; 
But  stiU  their  sullen  eid  withhold, 
Sate  when  by  mightier  loroe  oontroU'd. 
Buoh  late  I  snmmon'd  to  my  hall ; 
And  though  so  potent  wae  the  oall, 
That  soaree  the  deepest  nook  of  hell 
I  deem'd  a  reftige  from  the  spell. 
Yet,  obetinate  to  dlenoe  still. 
Hie  haughty  demon  mooks  my  skilL 
But  thoo— who  little  know'et  thy  might. 
As  born  upon  that  blessed  night* 
When  yawning  gravee,  and  dying  groan, 
Prodaim'd  hell'e  empire  overthrawn^— 
With  untanght  valour  shalt  oompel 
Reeponee  denied  to  magio  spell.'—' 

*  Gmmeroy,'  quoth  our  Monarch  fipse, 

*  Place  him  but  front  to  front  vrith  me^ 
And,  by  this  good  end  hononr'd  bnnd, 
The  gift  of  GcBUvde-Lion's  hand, 
Soothly  I  swear,  that,  tide  what  tide, 
The  demon  shall  a  buffet  bide.'--* 

His  bearing  bold  the  vriiard  view'd. 
And  thus,  vreU  pleased,  his  speech  renewed  i» 
<  There  spoke  the  blood  ol  Maleokn  I-*mvk 
Forth  padng  hence,  at  midnight  dark, 
The  rampart  seek,  whoee  cirding  crown* 
Crests  the  asoent  of  yonder  downi 
A  southern entranoe  ahelt  thou  find; 
There  halt,  and  there  thy  bugle  wind. 
And  trust  thine  elfln  fbe  to  see, 
In  guiee  ol  thy  vrorst  enemy: 
Conch  then  thy  buice,  end  spur  thy  steed— 
Upon  him !  and  Saint  George  to  speed  1 
If  he  go  down,  thou  eoon  shalt  know 
Whatever  theee  elry  sprites  oan  show  ^ 
If  thy  heart  ful  thee  in  the  strife^ 
I  am  no  warrant  for  thy  lifs.' 

XXIII. 
**  Soon  as  the  midnight  bell  did  ring, 
Alone,  and  arm'd,  forth  rode  the  Song 


s  See  Appendix,  Note  S  T. 

7  MS."*"  With  nntanjilit  Tslonr  mejit  oompel 

What  k  denied  to  magfc  fpell." 
s  MS.—"  Btcfcer  and  buffet  he  ehall  bide.** 


.M&-.<S«k{*;«}.ld{ 
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To  that  old  oamp's  deserted  round  :  * 

Sir  Knight,  you  well  might  mark  the  mound. 

Left  hand  the  town^ — the  Pictiah  race, 

The  trench,  long  ainoe,  in  blood  did  trace ; 

The  moor  around  ia  brown  and  bare, 

The  space  within  is  green  and  fur. 

The  spot  our  village  children  know. 

For  there  the  earliest  wild-flowers  grow; 

But  woe  betide  the  wandering  wight. 

That  treads  its  drde  in  the  night ! 

The  breadth  across,  a  bowshot  clear. 

Gives  ample  space  for  ftill  career : 

Opposed  to  the  four  points  of  heaven. 

By  four  deep  gape  are  entrance  given. 

The  southernmost  our  Monarch  paat,' 

Halted,  and  blew  a  gallant  blast ; 

And  on  the  north,  within  the  ring, 

Appeared  the  form  of  England's  King, 

Who  then,  a  thousand  lesgues  a&r. 

In  Palestine  waged  holy  war: 

Yet  arms  like  England's  did  he  wield. 

Alike  the  leopards  in  the  shield. 

Alike  his  Syrian  courser's  frame. 

The  rider's  length  of  limb  the  same : 

Long  afterwarda  did  Scotland  know, 

Fell  Edward*  was  her  deadliest  foe. 

XXIV. 
^  Tlie  vision  made  our  Monaroh  start. 
But  soon  he  mann'd  his  noble  heart, 
And  in  the  first  career  they  ran, 
The  Elfin  Knight  fell,  horse  and  man ; 
Yet  did  a  splinter  of  his  lance 
Through  Alexander^  visor  glance, 
And  razed  the  sldn— «  puny  wound. 
The  King,  lij^t  leapmg  to  the  ground. 
With  naked  blade  his  phantom  foe 
Compell'd  the  future  war  to  show. 
Of  Largs  he  saw  the  glorioua  plain, 
Where  still  gigantic  bones  remain. 

Memorial  of  the  Danish  war; 
Himself  he  saw,  amid  the  field. 
On  high  his  brandish'd  war-axe  wield. 

And  strike  proud  Haco  from  his  oar. 
While  all  around  the  shadowy  Kings 
Denmark's  grim  ravens  cower'd  their  wings. 
"Tu  said,  that,  in  that  awful  night, 
Remoter  visions  met  his  sight, 
Foreshowing  fiituro  conquests  fiar,^ 
When  our  sons'  sons  wage  northern  war ; 


1  Ma—"  Alone,  and  arm'd,  rode  forth  the  King 
To  that  encampment*!  haunted  round.** 

*  MS.—"  The  loathern  gate  our  Monarch  past." 

•  Edward  I.,  nimamed  Longthanka. 
«  MS.— •■  To  be  fulflU*d  in  times  afar. 

When  onr  sons*  sons  wage  northern  war ; 
A  royal  cit7*s  towers  and  spire$ 
Bedden'd  the  midnight  sky  with  flres^ 
And  shouting  crews  her  nary  bore, 
Triumphant,  from  the  ranqubb'd  shore." 


A  royal  dty,  tower  and  spire, 
Bedden'd  the  midnight  ikj  with  fire, 
And  shouting  crews  her  navy  bore, 
Triumpliant,  to  the  victor  shore.* 
Such  signs  may  learned  oleiks  explain. 
They  pass  the  mt  of  simple  swain. 

XXV. 

"  The  joyful  King  tnru'd  home  again. 
Headed  hia  boat,  and  queil'd  the  Dane ; 
But  yearly,  when  retum'd  the  night 
Of  his  strange  combat  with  the  sprite. 

His  wound  must  bleed  and  smart; 
Lord  Gtflbrd  then  would  gibing  say, 
<  Bold  as  ye  were,  my  liege,  ye  pay 

The  penance  of  your  start.' 
Long  since,  beneath  Dunfermline's  nave. 
King  Alexander  fills  his  grave. 

Our  Lady  give  him  rest  1 
Yet  still  the  knightly  spear  and  shield 
The  Elfin  Warrior  doth  wield. 

Upon  the  brown  hill's  breast;* 
And  many  a  knight  hath  proved  hia 

chance. 
In  the  chann'd  ring  to  break  a  lance. 

But  all  have  foully  sped ; 
Save  two,  aa  legends  tell,  and  they 
Were  Wallace  wight,  and  Gilbert  Hay.— 
Gentles,  my  tale  is  said." 

XXVL 

The  quaighs'  were  deep,  the  liquor  strongs 
And  on  the  tale  the  yeoman-throng 
Had  made  a  eomment  sage  and  long^ 

But  Marmion  gave  a  sign : 
And,  with  their  lord,  the  squires  retire; 
The  rest,  around  the  hostel  flre» 

Their  drowsy  limbs  recline ; 
For  pillow,  underneath  each  head. 
The  quiver  and  the  targe  were  laid. 
Deep  slumbering  on  the  hostel  floor,* 
Oppreas'd  with  toil  and  ale,  they  snore: 
The  dying  flame,  in  fitfdl  change, 
Threw  on  the  group  its  shadows  strange. 

XXVII. 
Apart,  and  nestling  in  the  hay 
Of  a  waste  loft,  Fitz-Eustaoe  lay ; 
Scarce,  by  the  pale  moonlight,  were  seen 
The  foldings  of  hia  mantle  green : 


ft  For  an  account  of  the  expedition  to  Oopenhagen  in  1801. 
see  Soathe3r*s  Life  of  Nelson,  chap.  vIL 

<  See  Appendix,  Note  S  U. 

7  A  wooden  cap,  composed  of  staves  hooped  together. 

8  MS.—"  Deep  slnmbering  on  the  floor  of  clay, 

OpiMreas*d  with  toil  and  ale,  they  lay; 

The  dying  flame,  ia  fitfiil  diange^ 

Threw  on  them  lights  and  shadows  stianga." 


MARMION. 
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Ll^lly  he  dreamt,  ee  joaHh  will  dreeniy 
Of  ipott  liy  thidiwt,  or  by  etreem. 
Of  hei^  or  lioimdy  of  ring  c/r  glovoy 
Or,  ligliter  jet,  of  ledy't  love. 
A  oeotioat  treed  hie  ilnmber  broke, 
Aed,  cloee  beside  him,  when  he  woke, 
Ib  meoabeem  heU^  end  half  in  gloom, 
Stood  a  taD  §orm,  with  nodding  plome ; 
But,  ere  hie  dagger  Bnstaoe  drew, 
Hii  meater  Marmion'e  voioe  he  knew.' 


XXVIIL 
—^  FUs-Boataoe  I  riee,  I  oannot  reel; 
Ton  diorl'e  wild  legend  hannta  my  broait, 
And  gFBfer  thooghta  haTe  chafed  my  mood : 
The  air  mnat  cool  my  feveriah  blood; 
And  bkn.  wonld  I  ride  fiMih,  to  lee 
The  mene  of  ellfai  chivalxy. 
Ana,  and  mddle  me  my  steed ;' 
And,  gentle  Baatace,  take  good  heed 
Hum  doet  not  rooae  theee  drowsy  slaves; 
I  vonld  not,  thai  the  prating  knaves 
Had  cease  for  saying,  o'er  their  ale, 
That  I  oonld  ere^t  aoch  a  tale."— 
Then  softly  down  the  stepe  they  slid, 
Eostaee  the  stable  door  undid. 
And,  darkling,  Marmion's  steed  array'd, 
WUle,  whispering,  thna  the  Baron  said  :— 


XXIX 

*  DitTat  never,  good  my  youth,  hear  tell. 
That  on  the  hoar  when  I  was  bom, 

Ssi&t  George;,  who  graced  my  sire's  cbapelle, 
Down  from  l]Ja  steed  of  marble  fell, 

A  weaiy  wight  forlorn  1 
The  flattering  chaplaina  all  agree, 
The  ehampMm  left  his  steed  to  me. 
I  vDold,  the  omen's  truth  to  show, 
Tlist  I  could  meet  this  Elfin  Foe  !• 
Bfithe  would  I  battle,  for  the  right 
To  Mik  one  question  at  the  sprite :— * 
Ysia  thought !  for  elves,  if  elves  there  be. 
An  empty  race,  by  fount  or  sea. 
To  *>— *»**»g  vraters  dance  and  sing,* 
Or  roond  the  green  oak  wheel  their  ring." 
Tins  speeking,  he  his  steed  bestrode, 
Afid  ftom  the  hostel  slowly  rode. 

Fitc-Eastaoe  followed  him  abroad. 
And  maik'd  him  pace  the  village  road. 
And  Usten'd  to  his  horse's  tramp. 

Till,  by  the  lessening  sound, 
He  judged  that  ol  the  Picttah  camp 
Lord  Ifarmion  sou^t  the  round. 

*  lOL— *'  Bat,  cie  Us  iafgn  Eustace  drew, 

tt  wpt^B—Loti  ICannkm'i  voice  he  knew.** 
'  m— **  Gone  down  sad  Mddl«  me  my  steed." 

*  MS.,—**  I  voald,  to  prove  the  omen  li^t. 

That  I  eoold  meet  thia  Slfin  KnigfatI** 


Wonder  it  seem'd,  in  the  squire's  eyes^ 
That  one,  so  wary  held,  and  urise^ 
Of  whom  'twaa  said,  he  searoe  reoeired 
For  gospel,  what  the  ohuroh  believed^-^ 

Should,  sthr'd  by  idle  tale. 
Bade  forth  in  silence  of  the  night, 
As  hoping  half  to  meet  a  sprits^ 

Anay'd  in  plate  and  maiL 
For  little  did  Fitz-Euataoe  knoiw. 
That  passions,  in  contending  flow, 

UniSz  the  strongest  mind ; 
Wearied  from  doubt  to  doubt  to  flee. 
We  welcome  fimd  credulity, 

Quide  oonfident,  though  blind. 

XXXL 
little  for  this  Fitz-Euataoe  eared. 
But,  patient,  waited  tall  he  heard. 
At  distance,  prick'd  to  utmost  H>eed, 
The  foot-tramp  of  a  flying  steed. 

Gome  town-ward  rushing  on ; 
Fust,  dead,  as  if  on  turf  it  trode. 
Then,  dattoriog  on  the  viUage  road^— 
In  other  pace  than  forth  he  yodei,* 

Betum'd  Lord  Ifarmion. 
Down  hastily  he  sprung  from  selle. 
And,  in  his  haste,  wellnigh  he  fell ; 
To  the  squire's  hand  the  refai  he  threw. 
And  ^oke  no  word  aa  he  withdrew: 
But  yet  the  moonlight  did  betray. 
The  feloou-crest  vns  soil'd  with  clay ; 
And  plainly  might  Fits-Eostace  see. 
By  stains  upon  the  ohaiger's  knee. 
And  his  left  side,  that  on  th/moor 
He  had  not  kept  his  looting  sure. 
Long  musing  on  these  wondrous  signs^ 
At  length  to  rest  the  squirs  reoUnee, 
Broken  and  short ;  for  still,  between. 
Would  dreams  of  terror  intervene: 
Eustace  did  ne'er  so  blithely  mark 
The  first  notes  of  the  morning  hrk. 


ASxtmion* 


INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  FOURTH. 


TO 

JAMS8  SKENE,  Ebq,« 

AsketUel,  EUriek  ForaL 
An  ancient  Minstrel  sagely  said, 
"  Where  is  the  life  which  late  we  led!" 
That  motley  clown  in  Arden  wood. 
Whom  humorous  Jacques  with  envy  view'd, 

*  MSb— "  DsBoe  to  the  wild  wsTee'  mnmnxliis.*' 
s  Fod^,  need  by  old  poeti  for  wmt 

•  Jamao  Skene,  Eeq.  of  Babielaw,  Abordeenahlre,  was 
Comet  in  the  Royal  EdinbBigh  Light  Hone  Vohutaen ;  and 
Sir  Walter  Scott  waa  Qnaiteimaster  of  the  aame  ooipa. 
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Not  even  tbtX  down  oonld  ampliiy. 

On  thiB  trite  text,  lo  long  as  1. 

Eleven  yean  we  now  may  tell, 

Sinoe  we  have  known  eaoh  other  well ; 

Since,  riding  side  by  ade,  onr  hand 

Pint  drew  the  voluntary  brand  ;^ 

And  sure,  through  many  a  varied  loenoy 

UnkindneH  never  came  between. 

Away  these  winged  years  have  flown. 

To  join  the  mass  of  ages  gone; 

And  thou^  deep  mark'dy  like  all  below. 

With  ohequer'd  shades  of  joy  and  woe ; 

Though  thou  o'er  realms  and  seas  hast  ranged, 

Mark'd  dties  lost,  and  empires  changed. 

While  here,  at  home,  my  narrower  ken 

Somewhat  of  manners  saw,  and  men  ; 

Though  varying  wishes,  hopes,  and  lean, 

Fever'd  the  progress  of  these  yesn, 

Yet  now,  days,  weeks,  and  months^  but  seem 

The  recollection- of  a  dream. 

So  still  we  glide  down  to  the  sea 

Of  £ftthomless  eternity. 

Even  now  it  searoely  seems  %  day, 
Since  first  I  tuned  this  klle  lay ; 
A  task  so  often  tfeovwn  aade, . 
When  leisure  griver  oares  denied. 
That  now,  November's  dreaiy  gale^ 
Whose  voice  inspir'd  my  opening  tale. 
That  same  November  gale  onoe  more 
Whirls  the  diy  leaves  on  Yaziow  shore. 
Their  vex'd  boogfas  streaming  to  the  sky, 
Onoe  more  our  naked  birohes  sigh, 
And  Blackhouse  Mights,  and  EtCviek  Pen, 
Have  donn'd  their  wintry  shrouds  again : 
And  mountain  dark,  and  flooded  mead,' 
Bid  us  forsake  the  banks  of  Tweed. 
Earlier  than  wont  along  the  sky, 
Mix'd  with  the  raok,  the  snow  mists  fly ; 
The  shepherd,  who  in  summer  sun. 
Had  something  of  our  envy  won, 
As  thou  with  pencil,  I  with  pen. 
The  features  traced  of  hill  and  glen ;— ^ 
He  who,  outstretoh*d  the  Uvelong  day. 
At  ease  among  the  heath-flowers  lay, 
YieVd  the  li^t  douds  with  vacant  look, 
Or  slumber'd  o'er  his  tatter'd  book. 
Or  idly  busied  him  to  guide 
His  angle  o'er  the  leesen'd  tide ; — 


1  MS.—"  Unsheath'd  the  TolnnUry  brand." 

•  MS.—"  And  noontide  miit,  and  flooded  mead.** 

•  Vaxlons  Ulastrationi  of  the  Poetry  and  Novels  of  Sir 
Walter  SooCt  ftom  deeigiu  by  Mr.  Skene^  have  linoebeeB  pnb- 


*  MS — "  When  red  hath  set  the  evening  snn, 

And  loud  winds  speak  the  etonn  b^gnn.** 

•  M&— "Till  thickly  drives  the  flaky  snow. 

And  finth  the  hardy  swain  most  go. 
While,  with  dejected  look  and  whiae,"  Jke. 


At  midnight  now,  the  snowy  plain 
Finds  sterner  l«beiir  for  the  sw«ia. 

When  red  bath  set  the  beamless  nim,« 
Through  heavy  vapours  dark  and  dun  ; 
When  the  tired  plongfamaa,  dry  and 
Hears,  half  asleep,  the  rising  storm 
Hurling  the  hail,  and  deeted  rain, 
Against  the  casement^i  tinkling  pane ; 
Hie  sounds  that  drive  wild  deer,  and  fox. 
To  shdter  in  the  brake  and  rooks. 
Are  warnings  which  the  shepherd  ask 
To  dismal  and  to  dangerous  task. 
Oft  he  looks  forth,  and  hopes,  in  vain. 
Hie  blast  may  sink  in  mellowing  rain } 
Till,  dark  above,  and  white  below,' 
Dedded  drives  the  flaky  snow, 
And  forth  the  hardy  swain  mnit  go. 
Long,  with  dejected  look  and  wfaine^ 
To  leave  the  hearth  his  dogs  repine; 
Whistling  and  cheering  them  to  aid. 
Around  his  bade  he  wreathes  the  plaid: 
His  flodc  he  gathers,  and  he  guides, 
To  open  downs,  and  mountain-sides. 
Where  fieroest  though  the  tempest  blow, 
Least  deeply  lies  the  drift  bdow. 
The  blast,  that  whistles  o'er  the  fells,' 
Stiffens  his  lodes  to  iddes ; 
Oft  he  looks  back,  while  streaming  for. 
His  cottage  window  seems  a  star, — ? 
Loses  its  feeble  gleam,— and  then 
Turns  patient  to  the  blast  again. 
And,  fodng  to  the  tempest's  sweep, 
Drives  ttirough  the  gloom  his  lagging  sheep. 
If  foils  his  hewt,  if  his  Umbs  foU, 
Benumbing  death  is  in  the  gale: 
His  paths,  his  landmarics,  all  unknown. 
Close  to  the  hut,  no  more  his  own, 
dose  to  the  dd  he  sought  in  vdn. 
The  mom  may  find  the  stiflbn'd  swain  :* 
The  widow  sees,  at  dawnii^  pde. 
His  orphans  raise  thdr  feeble  wail ; 
And,  dose  beside  him,  in  the  snow, 
Poor  Yarrow,  partner  of  their  woe. 
Couches  upon  bis  master's  breast,* 
And  licks  his  cheek  to  break  his  resL 

Who  envies  now  the  shepherd's  lot. 
His  healthy  fore,  his  rural  cot. 


«  MS.—"  The  frosen  hint  that  sweeps  the  foUs."* 

7  MS.—"  His  cottage  window  beamt  a  star,— 
But  soon  he  loses  it,— «nd  then 
Tnms  patient  to  his  task  a^sin.'* 

•  M^— "  The  mom  shall  find  the  stilfon'd  swain ; 

His  widow  see%  at  morning  pale. 

His  children  riss^  and  raise  their  waiL* 

Compare  the  oelebnted  description  of  a  man  peiiddi^iB 
the  snow,  in  Thomson's  /PIM«r.— See  Appendix,  Note  i  V. 

*  M&— "  Conches  upon  his Aeovn  braast" 


MARMION. 
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O0W6O  by  giMBwood  tn&f 
hin-aotei^  timed  cfo  faigli. 


To  MKigii  of  the  bliflMeome  eye ;' 
Hia  eraoky  kb  wrip,  hii  oftten  reed, 
Aad  en  Areadia's  golden  ened  f 

CkmagBB  not  eo  witli  tut,  my  Skene, 
Of  hmnaa  Mb  the  ftaymg  aDene  f 
Our  yoiitfafnl  smiiiiier  oft  tve  see' 
0ufie  by  on  wiage  of  game  end  glee, 
While  tile  duk  atom  roiefna  He  tage, 
ikgnHt  the  winter  of  o«r  age: 
As  he,  the  ancieBt  Chief  of  Troy, 
Hh  DHnhood  apeat  m  peace  and  joy ; 
Bat  (Irerian  ftraa,  and  lend  ahoxna, 
CUl'd  ancient  Priam  forth  to  annt.« 
flea  happy  theae,  auiee  each  moat  dram 
Hk  diare  of  plennuB,  diate  of  pahij-^ 
Thm  happy  theae,  helofod  of  Heaven, 
To  vfaem  the  nahigled  enp  ii  given ; 
Whooo  knient  eurwwo  find  relief 
Whooe  joya  am  ehaaten'd  by  their  gilat 
Aad  oneh  a  lot,  my  Skene,  waa  thine, 
Whon  tlion  of  late,  wert  doom'd  to  twine^— 
Jvt  vlien  thy  bridal  hour  ma  byy— 
The  eyprooo  with  the  myttie  tie. 
Jot  on  thy  Viide  her  flhw  had  andled,* 
And  bleos'd  tlie  nnion  of  bis  dnld, 
When  lofe  mnat  eliange  ita  joyona  cheer. 
And  wipe  attootkm'a  filial  tear. 
Nor  did  the  aetkna  nest  lib  end,* 
fipeok  more  tlie  fiUfaer  than  the  friend ! 
Scaree  had  lamented  Forbea?  paid 
Tbe tribote  to  hia  Minfltrel'B  ahade; 
Tho  tale  of  fciendahip  oearoe  waa  told, 
Ae  tlie  namtor'a  heart  waa  eold-* 
Fvmay  we  Boaroh,  before  we  find 
A  heart  ao  maoly  and  ao  kind ! 
Bat  not  aroond  hia  hononr'd  am, 
Shdl  frienda  alone  and  Idndred  mOom ; 
The  thooaand  eyea  hii  care  had  dried, 
IVmr  at  hia  name  a  bitter  tide ; 
Aad  freqvent  ialla  the  grateftil  dew, 
For  benefita  the  world  ne'er  knew. 
If  mortal  charity  dare  chum 
The  Ahnighty'a  attribated  name, 
Ineribe  abnve  hii  mouldering  olay, 
**  The  widow's  dudd,  the  Ofpban'a  iUy." 


*  The  SooCSih  Harreot-boine. 

>  lis.— "  flb  nadTo  vild  tiotes'  melodr. 

To  Marlon**  blitbtiy  blmklng  eye." 

*  MS.—"  Our  youthftil  mauner  oft  we  too 

Daaee  by  on  vlagfe  of  mirtk  and  filoe^ 
While  tbe  daric  ■tone  Teeorres  its  lage, 
To  cnuh  the  vinter  of  onr  ago*** 

*  MSL— "Coird  fbrth  hie  feeble  age  to  anna.** 

*  MS.— "Scaxco  OB  thy  bride  her  aire  had  amQed.** 

*  itt.— '*Biit  eren  tbe  actiona  next  hia  end, 

Spoke  tho  fond  «li«  and  ftdthM  friend." 


Nor,  thMkgh  it  wake  thy  aornnr. 
My  Terse  introdea  on  tfaia  tad  tbeaaa; 
For  sacred  waa  the  pen  that  wrote, 
^  Thy  MMr'a  Mend  i»iget  thon  not:" 
And  grateftil  title  may  I  plead,* 
For  many  a  kindly  word  and  deed. 
To  bring  my  tribote  to  hia  grave: — 
'TIS  Uttl»-4i«t  tb  aU  I  have. 


To  thee,  pardhaaee,  tfab  nonbling  akrain 
ReoaUa  onr  urntmer  walka  again ; 
When,  doing  noaglit^-~and,  to  apeak  true. 
Not  anzieoa  to  find  aaght  to  d<y— 
The  wild  nnlMmnded  UUs  we  ranged. 
While  oft  ear  ttSk  its  topic  changed. 
And,  deeoltory  aa  our  way. 
Ranged,  nnoonflned,  fwm  grave  to  gay. 
Even  when  it  flagged,  aa  oft  will  chttwe. 
No  efliDrt  made  to  break  ito  trance, 
We  cottkl  right  pleasantly  pnrsoe 
Onr  sporta  in  sodal  silence  too  ;* 
Thon  graTely  laboaring  to  portray 
The  blighted  oak's  fontaatio  spray ; 
I  spelling  o'er,  witii  much  d^ght. 
The  legend  of  that  antique  knight, 
Tirante  by  name,.ydlep'd  the  White. 
At  cither's  feet  a  trusty  squire, 
Pandour  and  Gamp,^  with  eyea  of  fire, 
Jealous,  each  other's  motions  ttew'd. 
And  scarce  suppress'd  their  ancient  feud.'> 
Tbe  laverock  whistled  from  the  cloud ; 
The  stream  was  liToly,  but  not  loud ; 
From  the  white  thorn  the  May-flower  shed 
Its  dewy  fragrance  round  our  lieads 
Not  Ariel  lived  more  merrily 
Under  the  hlcasom'd  boug^,  than  we. 

And  blitheaorae  nights,  too,  have  been  onn. 
When  Winter  atript  the  summer's  bowers. 
GarolesB  we  heard,  wliat  now  I  hear,'* 
The  irild  blast  sibling  deep  and  drear, 
When  fires  were  bright,  and  lampa  beam'd 

And  ladiea  tuned  the  lovely  lay ; 
And  he  waa  held  a  laggard  soul, 
Who  shunn'd  to  quaif  the  spariiling  bowl. 
Then  he,  whose  abeenoe  vre  deplore,^' 
Who  breathes  the  galea  of  Devoh'a  ahore. 
The  loQger  misa'd,  bewail'd  the  more; 


7  8eo  Appendix,  Note  9  W. 

*  MS.— "And  nearer  title  may  I  plead.** 

*  MS.—**  Our  thoagfata  in  aodal  silence  too.** 

I*  Gfloap  waa  a  faronrite  dog  of  the  Poet'a,  a  bnll-terrier  of 
eltxaordinary  aogadty.    He  ia  Introdnced  in  Raobora'a  por* 
tnit  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  now  at  Dalkeith  Palaoe.~-E]>. 
n  MS.— ''Till  oft  onr  toIco  avppreaa'd  tlie  fend.** 
It  MS.—"  fFhm  Uff^  we  heard  what  now  I  hear.** 
li  CoUn  Mackenaio,  Eaq.  of  Povtatoie,  one  of  the  Ftindpal 
Olerfca  ofSeSabn  at  Edxnbttgh,  ania  throngh  liib  an  btimato 
friend  of  SirWahcrSeott,  died  on  I0»b  September  ISSa— Bl> 
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And  thoo^  and  I,  and  dnr-lovad  «« , 

And  one  whote  name  I  may  not  layy— ^ 

For  not  Mimoia'a  tender  tree 

Shrinks  looner  from  the  touch  than  he^^ 

In  merry  chorus  well  oombined^ 

With  laughter  drown'd  the  whistling  wind. 

Mirth  was  within ;  and  Gaie  without 

Might  gnaw  her  nails  to  hear  our  shout. 

Not  but  amid  the  buxom  scene 

Some  grave  disooune  might  interrene— 

Of  the  good  hone  that  bore  hfan  best. 

His  shoulder,  hoof,  and  arching  arest : 

For,  like  mad  Tom's,*  our  chiefest  care, 

Was  horse  to  ride,  and  weapon  wear. 

Such  nights  we*Te  had ;  and,  though  the 

Of  manhood  be  more  sober  tame. 

And  though  the  field-day,  or  the  drill. 

Seem  loss  important  now^-yet  still 

Such  may  we  hope  to  share  again. 

The  sprightly  thought  inspires  my  strain ! 

And  nutfk,  how,  like  a  horwman  true. 

Lord  Marmion's  march  I  thus  renew. 


Alxrmion. 


CAMTO  FOURTH. 


I. 

Bdraci,  I  said,  did  blithely  mark 
The  first  notes  of  the  merry  lark. 
The  hrk  sang  shriU,  the  cook  he  crew. 
And  loudly  Maimion's  bugles  blew. 
And  with  their  Uf^t  and  lively  call. 
Brought  groom  and  yeoman  to  the  stall. 

Whistling  they  came,  and  free  of  heart. 
But  soon  thefa*  mood  waa  dianged; 

Complaint  waa  heard  on  eveiy  part, 
Of  something  disarranged. 
Some  damour'd  loud  for  annour  kwt ; 
Some  brawPd  and  wrangled  with  the  host; 
<"  By  Becket's  bones,"  cried  one, « I  foar,* 
That  some  iklse  Soot  has  stolen  my  spear  1"-^ 
Young  Blount,  Lord  Mannion's  second  squire, 
Found  his  steed  wet  with  sweat  and  mire; 
Although  the  rated  horBe-boy  sware. 
Last  night  he  dress'd  him  sleek  and  fair. 

1  Sir  William  Baa  of  St  Cstharlna'a,  Bart.,  labeequantly 
Lord  Adrocata  of  Scotland,  was  a  diatingolsh^d  member  of 
tha  Tolantaer  oorpa  to  which  Sir  Walter  Soott  balongad;  and 
he,  tha  Poet,  Mr.  Skene,  Mr.  Mackensi^  and  a  few  other 
fxiend%  had  formed  tbemaalrei  into  a  little  iwni-miliUu7 
club,  the  meetingi  of  which  wexe  held  at  thelx  funlly  aopper^ 
taUaa  in  rotation.— Ed. 

>  Tha  gentleman  whoae  name  tha  Poet  "mi^t  not  aay*** 
waa  the  late  Sir  William  Vorbca  of  Pitaligo^  Bart.,  aon  of  the 
author  of  the  Life  of  BeatUe,  and  brotherin-law  of  Mr.  Skene, 


While  chafed  the  impatient  squire  like  thimder. 

Old  Hubert  shouts,  in  fear  and  woDdery^ 

^  Help,  gentle  Blount !  help,  comrades  all  1 

Boris  lies  dying  in  his  stall : 

To  Mannkm  who  the  pUght  dare  teU, 

Of  the  good  steed  he  loves  so  well  I" 

Gi^g  fer  fear  and  ruth,  tbej  saw 

The  charger  panting  on  his  straw;* 

Till  one,  who  would  seem  wisest,  oried^ — 

**  What  else  but  evil  could  betide, 

With  that  cursed  Pslmer  for  our  guide! 

Better  we  had  through  mire  and  budi 

Been  lantern-led  by  Friar  Rush."' 

IL 
Fita-Bostaoe,  who  the  osnae  but  guess'd. 

Nor  wholly  undentood. 
His  comrades'  clamorous  plaints  snppiw'd; 

He  knew  Lord  Mannion's  mood. 
Him,  ere  he  isned  forth,  he  son^t. 
And  found  deep  plunged  in  gloomy  tlioaght. 

And  did  his  tale  display 
Simply  aa  if  he  knew  of  nought 
To  cause  such  disarray. 
Lord  Mannion  gave  attention  cold. 
Nor  marvell'd  at  the  wonders  told^~ 
Passed  them  aa  aocMents  of  ooone^ 
And  bade  his  elarions  sound  to  hone. 

IIL 
Toung  Henry  Blount,  meanwhile^  the  cost 
Had  reokon'd  with  their  Scottish  host ; 
And,  as  the  charge  he  cast  and  paid, 
**  HI  thou  deserv'st  thy  hhpe,"  he  said ; 
**  Dost  see,  thou  knave,  my  horse's  plight  I 
Fairies  have  ridden  him  all  the  night, 

And  left  him  in  a  foam  1 
I  trust  that  soon  a  colouring  band. 
With  English  cross,  and  biasing  brand,* 
Shall  drive  the  devils  frwn  this  land. 

To  their  infernal  home : 
For  in  this  haunted  den,  I  trow. 
All  night  they  trsmple  to  and  fro."-— 
The  laughing  host  look'd  on  the  hire^— 
**  Gramercy,  gentle  southern  squire. 
And  if  thou  comest  among  the  rest, 
With  Scottish  broadsword  to  be  blest, 
Sharp  be  the  brand,  and  sure  the  blow. 
And  short  the  pang  to  undeigo." 
Here  stay'd  their  talky— for  Mannion 
Chtve  now  the  signal  to  set  on* 

through  lift  an  intimate,  and  latterly  a  generona  Mend  of  Sir 
Walter  8oott-died  24th  October  ilBSL— En. 

•  Sf  Skiff  Lmr. 

4  M&— '*8neh  nights  we've  had ;  and  tiMrag^  our  game 
Advance  otjnn  may  aomething  Came." 

•  US.— "By  Becket'a  bones,**  cried  one,  **!  iwear." 

•  MS.— "The  good  hoxae  panting  on  the  atraw.** 
7  See  Appendix,  Note  2  X 

>  M&— "  With  bloody  cre«  and  fiery  brand.'* 
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Ihs  ftimer  ■bowiqg  Ibrth  tlie  way, 
fbejjamgoefd  all  tim  monung  day.' 


IV. 
Tbe  green-Td  way  was  mooth  and  good, 
Tbruqgh  Hnmbia's  and  throng  flalftooii'a  wood ; 
A  iDNrt  glade,  which,  Tarying  atill, 
Hon  gave  a  view  of  dale  and  hill. 
Then  narrower  oloaed,  till  orer  head 
A  vaohed  acteen  the  branches  made. 
«  A  pbaaBBi  path,"  Flts-Eostaoe  Mid ; 
*  Sneh  as  where  erra]it4m]ghts  might  see 
Adrmt&res  of  high  cliitmlfy; 
mght  meet  some  damsel  flying  tut, 
With  hair  unbound,  and  looks  aghast ; 
And_flnoedi  and  level  coime  were  here, 
in  her  deimce  to  break  a  spear. 
U99,  iso^  an  twilight  nooks  and  dells ; 
And  eft,  in  snch,  the  story  tells. 
The  dsmsd  kmd,  from  danger  freed. 
Did  grstelhl  pay  her  champion's  meed." 
fie  ipoke  to  cheer  Lord  Karmion's  mind : 
Ptardianee  to  show  his  lore  designed ; 

For  Bostaoe  much  had  pored 
Cpon  a  hnge  romantie  tome,' 
In  the  hall  window  of  his  home. 
Imprinted  at  the  antique  dome 

Of  Gsxton,  or  De  Worde.* 
Theraft>re  he  spoke, — bnt  spoke  in  vain, 
Per  Mannion  answer'd  nought  again. 


Mov  wdden,  distant  trumpets  shrill, 
la  notes  pndong'd  by  wood  and  hill. 

Wees  heard  to  echo  frr ; 
Bedi  ready  ciuher  grasp'd  his  bow, 
Bst  by  the  ilonriah  soon  they  know, 

Ihey  breathed  no  point  of  war. 
Yet  esntioQS,  as  in  foeman's  land. 
Lord  Haimion^s  order  speeds  the  band. 

Some  opener  ground  to  gain ; 
Afid  searoe  a  iiuiong  had  they  rode. 
When  thinner  trees,  receding,  show'd 

A  little  woodland  plain. 
Jnst  in  that  adrantageous  glade. 
The  halting  troop  a  line  had  made, 
Asfiwthftom  the  oppoaing  shade 

Issued  a  gallant  tmin. 

VI. 
Kilt  eame  the  trumpets,  at  whoee  clang 
80  late  the  ftiiust  echoes  rang; 


1  H&~'*TlMy  Jooneywl  tffl  the  odddle  day.'* 

*  M&r— *«Upoa  a  Nsdk  and  ptmdtraut  tome.** 

*  WQIiaia  Caxtosi,  the  earliest  English  printer,  waa  bom 
hRent,  A.n.  UU,  and  died  140L  Wynkcn  de  Words  was 
Mi  eozt  wccfOf  In  the  prodactioii  of  thoM 

"  Bare  rolameo,  dark  with  tamiah'd  gold," 
«Ub  are  BOW  the  deUght  of  bihUemenlace. 

The  M&  hai  **SoeUand'i  royal  Lien** hen;  in  line 9th, 


On  prancmg  steeds  they  Ibrward  premd, 
With  soariet  maotley  asnrs  vest ; 
Each  at  his  trump  a  banner  wors^ 
Which  Scotland's  royal  scutcheon^  bore: 
Heralds  and  punoiTants,  by  name 
Bute,  Islay,  llarohmount,  Rothsay,  came. 
In  painted  tabards,  proudly  showing 
Gules,  Afgent,  Or,  and  Aanre  glowing. 

Attendant  on  a  King-at^urms, 
Whose  hand  the  armorial  truncheon  held. 
That  feudal  strife  had  often  quell'd, 

When  wfldeet  its  aUrms. 

VII. 
He  was  a  man  of  middle  age ; 
In  aspect  manly,  grave,  and  sage. 

As  on  King's  errand  come ; 
But  in  the  glancee  of  his  eye, 
A  penetrating,  keen,  and  sly 

Expression  found  its  home ; 
The  ibsh  of  that  satiric  rage. 
Which,  bursting  on  the  early  stage. 
Branded  the  vices  of  the  age. 

And  broke  the  keys  of  Rome.* 
On  milk-white  palfirey  forth  he  paced ; 
His  cap  of  maintenance  was  graced 

With  the  proud  heron-plume. 
From   his   steed's  shoulder,   loin,   and 
breast, 
Silk  housings  swept  the  ground. 
With  Scotland's  arms,  device,  and  crest. 

Embroidered  round  and  round* 
The  double  treseure  might  you  see, 

FInt  by  Aehaius  borne. 
The  thistle  and  the  fleur-de-lis. 
And  gallant  unicorn.* 
So  bright  the  King's  armorial  coat. 
That  scarce  the  dassled  eye  could  note^ 
In  living  colours,  blaaon'd  brave. 
The  lion,  which  his  title  gave, 
A  train,  which  well  beseem'd  his  stale, 
But  all  unarm'd,  around  him  wait. 
Still  is  thy  name  in  high  account. 
And  still  thy  vene  has  charms. 
Sir  David  Undeeay  of  tho  Mount, 
Lord  lion  King-at-armsl? 

VIII. 
Down  from  his  horse  did  Mannion  spring, 
Soon  as  he  saw  the  Lion-King ; 
For  well  the  stately  Baron  knew 
To  him  such  courtesy  was  due. 


"mrbt  tabards;"  and  in  line   18th,    "  Vaumi  tran- 
chcoB.** 
<  M&— **The  flash  of  that  satiric  rage. 

Which,  banting  from  the  early  etage, 
Laah'd  the  coane  ricet  of  the  age,"  &e. 
s  H8.— "Aflwr  unicorn."    This,  and  the  MTeu  preceding 
linee,  are  Interpolatod  in  the  blank  i»Bge  of  the  US 
7  See  Appendix,  Note  2  Y. 
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Whom  tojwl  Jaauf  hmiielf  had  ctown'dy 
And  on  hiB  temples  phuied  tho  fomid 

Of  Scotland'^  anaent  diadam : 
And  wet  his  braw  with  hallow'd  wine. 
And  on  his  finger  given  to  shine 

The  emblematio  gem. 
Their  mutual  gieetings  dulj  made. 
The  Lion  thos  his  momge  said:-^ 
^  Though  Scotland's  Kmg  hath  deeply 
Ne'er  to  knit  faith  with  Heniy  more, 
And  strictly  hath  ftvUd  resort 
Fkvm  England  to  his  royal  court; 
Yet,  for  he  knows  Lord  Marmkm's  name. 
And  honours  much  his  warlike  fiune. 
My  liege  hath  deem'd  it  shame,  and  laok 
Of  courtesy,  to  turn  him  hack ; 
And,  by  hu  order,  I,  your  guide, 
Must  lodging  fit  and  fiur  profida, 
Till  finds  King  James  meet  time  to  see 
The  flower  of  English  chivalry." 

IX. 

Though  inly  chafed  at  this  delay, 
Lord  Mannion  bears  it  aa  he  may. 
The  Palmer,  his  mystoions  guide. 
Beholding  thus  his  place  supplied, 

Sought  to  take  leave  in  vain : 
Strict  was  the  Lion-King's  command. 
That  none,  who  rode  in  Mannion's  band. 

Should  sever  from  the  train : 
^  En^and  has  here  enow  of  spies 
In  Lady  Heron's  witching  eyes  :** 
To  Marohmonnt  thus,  i^Murt,  he  said. 
But  fsir  pretext  to  Marmion  made. 
The  right  hand  path  they  now  «i«A«iiA, 
And  trace  against  the  stream  the  1*yne. 


At  length  up  that  wild  dale  tb^  wind. 

Where   Grichtoun   Castle'   crown's   the 
bank; 
For  there  the  lion's  care  assigned 

A  lodging  meet  for  Mannion's  rank. 
That  Castle  rises  on  the  steep 

Of  the  green  vale  of  T^e: 
And  for  beneath,  where  slow  they  cveep, 
From  pool  to  eddy,  dai^  and  deep, 
Where  alders  moist,  and  willows  weep, 

You  hear  her  streams  repine.* 
The  towers  in  different  ages  rose ; 
Their  various  architecture  shows 

The  builders'  various  hands; 
A  mighty  mass,  that  could  oppose,^ 


When  deadliest  fa«tMd  fired  its  fees^ 
Hie  vengeftd  Doug^  bands. 


1  M&— "The  Lkm-King  his  meaaage  uid  :— 

'Mj  Llegp  bath  deep  and  deadly  ■wore/'*  dra. 

■  See  Appendix.  Note  S  Z ;  and.  for  a  fuller  description  of 
Orlehton  Caatl^  aee  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Miscellaaeons  Proae 
Works,  Tol.  TiL  p.  157. 

s  MS.—"  Her  lazj  streams  repine." 


Cricbtomi !  thou{^  now  thy  miiy 

Bnt  pens  the  lasy  steer  and  sheep, 

Thy  turrets  rude,  and  tottered  Keep> 
Have  been  the  minstrsi's  loved  Fssort. 
Oft  have  I  traced,  within  thy  fart. 

Of  mouldering  shields  the  mystic  sense,* 

Seutoheona  of  honour,  or  pretenoe, 
QnarterM  hi  old  MMSsial  sort, 

Remains  of  rude  magnifieenceu 
Nor  wholly  yet  had  time  defoced 

Thy  lordly  gallery  fair; 
Nor  yet  the  stony  cord  unbrseed, 
Whose  twisted  knots,  with  roses  iaoed. 

Adorn  Ihy  min'd  stair. 
Still  rises  unimpaired  below. 
The  couri-jard's  graceftil  porlloo; 
Above  its  cornice,  row  and  row 

Of  foir  hewn  facets  richly  show 
Their  pointed  diamond  form, 

Though  there  but  housdesB  cattle  go. 
To  shield  them  flmn  the  storm. 
And,  shuddering,  still  may  we  explore, 
Where  oft  whilom  were  osptives  pent, 

The  darimess  of  thy  Masiy  Mors  ;* 
Or,  fooin  thy  grass-grown  battlemeBt, 
May  trace,  in  undulating  line. 
The  sluggish  mases  of  the  Tyne. 

xn. 

Another  aspect  Criohtoun  sbow'd. 

As  through  its  portal  Marmion  rode; 

But  yet  'twas  melancholy  state 

Received  him  at  the  outer  gate ; 

For  none  vrere  in  the  Castle  then. 

But  vromen,  boys,  or  aged  men. 

"Vnth  eyes  scarce  dried,  the  sorrowing  dame. 

To  welcome  noble  Mannion,  came ; 

Her  son,  a  stripling  twelve  years  dd, 

l^rcOa^d  the  Baron's  rein  to  hold ; 

For  each  man  that  could  draw  a  sword 

Had  march'd  that  morning  with  their  lord, 

Eari  Adam  Hepbnm^— he  who  died 

On  Flodden,  by  his  sovereign's  side,^ 

Long  may  his  Lady  look  in  vain ! 

She  ne'er  shall  see  bis  gallant  train,* 

Come   sweeping   back   through   Crichtoon- 

Dean. 
Twas  a  brave  race,  before  the  name 
Of  hated  Bothwell  stain'd  their 


«  MS.—"  Bnt  the  hn«e  jnaas  could  well  oppow." 
c  MS.—"  Of  many  a  monldering  shield  the  •enss.'* 

•  The  pit,  or  pitMin  T««lt~<Sce  Appendix,  Neta  S  S. 
7  See  Appendix,  Note  3  A. 

•  MS.— "Well  might  hie  gentle  Lady  nemQ, 

Doom'd  ne'er  to  see  her  Lord's  retara." 


MARMION. 


lit 


XIIL 
two  days  did  MannioD  mt. 

With  every  rite  thattlumoiu'  eUim^ 
Attemlwi  m  the  King't  ewn  gneot  'r~ 

Sneh  tlie  eowmaiMi  erf  Bojal  Jtaam, 
Wko  manhall'd  then  his  Und't  wmj. 
Upon  the  Borough-niDor  that  lay. 
Ptechaaee  he  would  not  fJoenian'f  eja 
Upon  fab  gatherii^  host  should  piy, 
191  fcll  pfepend  was  every  band 
TonsBcfa  againot  the  Engtish  land. 
Here  while  they   dwelt,  did  U&desay's 


Oft  eheer  the  Banm's  xaoodier  fit ; 
And,  bk  baa  tnin,  he  knew  to  prize 
Lord  Msnoion's  powerfiil  mind,  and  wise^^ — 
Tkain'd  in  the  lore  of  Rome  and  Greeos^ 
And  pdlisies  of  war  and  peaoe.^ 


XIV. 
It  rbmnmi,  aa  fell  the  second  night, 

That  on  the  battlements  thsy  wa&'d, 
And,  by  the  slowly  feding  light. 

Of  Tuying  topics  talked^ 
And,  onawarey  the  Herald-bard* 
8aidy  Marmion  might  his  toil  have  spared. 

In  travdliog  so  fer ; 
For  that  a  mrnsfingnr  from  heaven 
In  vain  to  James  had  counsel  given 

Against  the  English  war ;' 
And,  doser  qnestion'd,  thus  he  told 
A  tale,  which  chronicles  of  old 
In  Scottish  story  hnve  enroll'd : — 


1  US^'nXm  Um  tlw  HenOd  Monaxch  kaaw 
TbfO  Baron's  povezs  to  valne  true— 
Hence  confidence  between  them  giev." 

*  MS.— **ThcB  fell  fnxn  Lbideaaj,  onawue, 

jumuoii  mignt  wen ' 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  3  B. 

*  "In  aome  places,  Mr.  Scott'e  lore  of  Tarlety  has  betrajed 
hneiato  itraaiie  frnttatifrmt  This  h  eridently  fwrned  oe  the 
Kheolef  StcfBhold  and  HopUai^— 

'Of  aU  the  palaces  lo  fair/"  && 

JspvasT. 

*  la  Seethad  there  ere  ahoet  twenty  palaoai»  castles,  and 
iiBiBi^  or  Ace  of  aoci^ 

"  Where  SeolUfi  Idnga  of  other  yean* 

aid  thcif  royal  honied 

"Unlilbgov,  diatingBiahed  by  the  combined  atrength  and 
kaaty  of  its  aitnatiott,  mnat  haTO  been  early  aelected  aa  a 
mpi  xcaidaaoa.  Darid,  who  booght  the  title  of  aalkit  by  hia 
Acnfity  to  the  Chnroh,  refen  aereral  of  hia  charters  to  hia 
teen  of  Linlithgow ;  and  in  that  of  Holyrood  ezprcasly  be- 
i  the  new  Btoasstery  aU  the  akina  of  the  rama,  ewea, 
*«»r'Bt"g  to  hh  caatle  of  LinUtcn,  which  ahall 
w  year.  .  .  .  The  convenience  aflorded  for  the 
Vart  of  felcoBry,  which  waa  ao  great  a  fitvonrite  daring  the 
fndal  agM»  waa  probably  one  caue  of  the  attachment  of  the 
aaekat  Soottiah  monaicha  to  Linlithgow  and  iU  fine  lake. 


XV. 


Air  BffiOr  fLixOitinn^i  Cafe* 

'^  Of  all  the  palaces  so  hir,* 

Built  for  the  royal  dwellings 
In  Sootlandy  fer  beyond  compare 

Linlithgow  is  excelling  ;* 
And  in  its  park  in  jovial  June^ 
How  sweet  the  merry  linnet's  tune, 

How  bUthe  the  blackbird's  Uy ! 
The  wild-buck-beUs*  from  ferny  brake. 
The  ooot  dives  meny  on  the  lake, 
The  laddest  heart  might  pleasure  take 

To  see  all  nature  gay. 
But  June  is  to  our  sovereign  dear 
The  heaviest  month  in  all  the  year : 
Too  well  his  cause  of  grief  you  know, 
June  saw  his  fether's  overUirow.^ 
Woe  to  the  traitors,  who  oould  bring 
The  piinoely  boy  against  his  King  ! 
Still  in  his  oonsdenoe  bums  the  stiug. 
In  ofBoes  as  strict  aa  Lent, 
King  James's  June  is  ever  spent." 

XVI. 
^  When  last  this  mthfol  month  was  come. 
And  in  Linlithgow's  holy  dome 

The  King,  as  wont,  was  praying  ; 
While,  for  his  royal  father's  soul. 
The  chanters  sung,  the  bells  did  toll. 

The  Bishop  mass  was  saying — 
For  now  the  year  brought  round  again* 
The  day  the  lucklen  king  was  slain — 


The  sport  of  hunting  waa  alao  followed  with  ancceia  in  the 
nelghhonrhood,  from  which  drcnmatance  it  probably  arisea 
that  the  andent  anna  of  the  city  repreaent  a  black  greyhonnd 
Utch  tied  to  a  tree.  .  .  .  The  aitnation  of  Linlithgow  Palace 
ia  eminently  beaatifliL  It  standa  on  a  promonCoiy  of  aome 
devation,  which  advances  almost  into  the  mldat  of  the  lake. 
The  form  ia  that  of  a  aqnare  conrt,  compoaed  of  bnildinga  oi 
fonr  atoTioe  high,  with  towera  at  the  anglea.  The  fronta  within 
the  aqnare^  and  the  windowa,  are  highly  ornamented,  and  the 
also  of  the  rooma,  aa  well  aa  the  width  and  diaracter  of  the 
atsirosana,  are  npon  a  msgnifleent  aoale.  One  banquet-room 
ia  ninety-four  feet  long,  thirty  feet  wide^  and  thirty-three  feet 
high,  with  a  gallery  for  mnaic.  The  Idng'a  wardrobe  or  dreae. 
ing-room,  looking  to  the  weat,  projecta  orer  the  walla,  ao  aa 
to  have  a  delidoua  proapect  on  three  aides,  and  ia  one  of  the 
nuMrt  enviable  bondofars  we  have  ever  aeen.**— 8ra  Waltbu 
Scores  Misedlanttnu  Prme  fFMu,  rcIL  vIL  p.  38B,  ^e, 

s  See  Appendix.  Note  3  C. 

7  See  Appendix,  Note  3  D. 

•  M&— *'  In  offices  aa  atrict  aa  Lent, 

And  penances  his  Janes  are  apent." 


S  MS.—"  For  now  the  year  brought  round  again 
The  very  day  that  he  ) 

The  day  that  the  thiid  lamea  i  ^  * 
In  Kathartne'a  aiale  the  Moaarah  ImeeU, 
And  foldedhand.  J,^  ^^ ^ ^^ , 


ft 


And  handa  acre  claaped  • 
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In  EAtharine's  aiale  the  Monarch  knelt, 
With  Mckdoth-flhirt,  and  iron  belt. 
And  eyes  with  ■orrow  streaming  ; 
Aroond  him  in  their  stalls  of  state. 
The  Thistle's  Knight-Companions  sate, 

Their  banners  o'er  them  beaming. 
I  too  was  there,  and,  sooth  to  tell, 
Bedeailen'd  with  the  jangling  knell. 
Was  watching  where  the  sunbeams  fell, 

Through  the  stain'd  casement  gleaming ; 
But,  ^Hiile  1  marked  what  next  befell. 
It  seem'd  as  I  were  dreaming. 
Stepp'd  from  the  crowd  a  ghostly  wight, 
In  azure  gown,  with  cincture  white ; 
His  fbrdiead  bald,  his  head  was  bare, 
Down  hung  at  length  his  yellow  hair. — 
Now,  mock  me  not,  when,  good  my  Lord, 
I  pledge  to  you  my  knightly  word. 
Thai,  when  I  saw  his  placid  grace. 
His  simple  mi^esty  of  fiuie. 
His  solemn  bearing,  and  his  pace 

So  stately  gliding  on, — 
Seem'd  to  me  ne'er  did  limner  paint 
So  just  an  image  of  the  Saint, 
Who  propp'd  the  Virgin  in  her  faint, — 
The  loTed  Apostle  John  I 

XVII. 
''He  stepp'd  before  the  Monarch's  chair. 
And  stood  with  rustic  plainness  there. 

And  little  reverence  made  ; 
Nor  head,  nor  body,  boVd  nor  bent, 
But  on  the  desk  his  arm  he  leant, 

And  words  like  these  he  said. 
In  a  low  Toice,  but  never  tone,* 
So  thiill'd  through  vein,  and  nerve,  and  bone  :- 
'  My  mother  sent  me  from  a&r. 
Sir  King,  to  warn  thee  not  to  war, — 

Woe  waits  on  thine  array ; 
If  war  thou  wilt,  of  woman  fidr,' 
Her  witching  wiles  and  wanton  snare, 
James  Stuart,  doubly  wam'd,  beware : 

God  keep  thee  as  he  may !' — 
The  wondering  Monarch  seem'd  to  seek 

For  answer,  and  found  none; 
And  when  he  raised  his  head  to  speak. 
The  monitor  was  gone. 
The  Marshal  and  myself  had  cast 
To  stop  him  as  he  outward  pass'd; 
But,  lighter  than  the  whirlwind's  blast. 

He  vaniah'd  from  our  eyes, 
like  sunbeam  on  the  billow  cast, 

That  glances  but,  and  dies." 

■>  MS.—'*  In  a  low  rotee— bat  eveiy  tone 

Thiill'd  thxongh  th«  Ustener't  Teln  and  bone.' 

f  MS.— '*  And  if  to  war  thon  needs  wilt  fare 

Of  wanton  wiles  and  woman's  \  „ 

Of  wonum'ta  wilea  and  wanton  '  " 

>  MS.— "Bat  events*  since  I  eross'd  the  Tweed, 
Bare  nndennined  my  sceptic  creed 


xvm. 

While  Lhidesay  told  his  marvel  strange^ 

The  twilight  was  bo  pale. 
He  mark'd  not  Mannion's  coloor  ohaaga^ 

While  listening  to  the  tale; 
But,  after  a  suspended  pause. 
The  Baron  spoke:— ^  Of  Nature's  laws 

So  strong  I  held  the  force. 
That  never  supeihnman  cause 
Could  e'er  control  their  course. 
And,  three  days  since,  had  judged  your  aim 
Was  but  to  make  your  guest  your  game. 
But  I  have  seen,  since  past  the  Tweed,* 
What  much  has  changed  my  soeptio  creed. 
And  made  me  credit  aught."— He  staid, 
And  seem'd  to  wish  his  words  unsaid: 
But,  by  that  strong  emotion  preas'd. 
Which  prompts  us  to  unload  our  breast, 

Even  when  discovery's  pain, 
To  Lindesay  did  at  length  unfold 
The  tale  his  village  host  had  told. 

At  Giiford,  to  his  train. 
Nought  of  the  Pklmer  says  he  there. 
And  nou^t  of  Constance,  or  of  Clare ; 
The  thoughts,  which  broke   his  sleep,  h» 


To  mention  but  as  feverish  dreams. 

XIX. 
^  In  vain,"  aaid  he,  '^  to  rest  I  spread 
My  burning  limbs,  and  oouch'd  my  bead : 

Fantastic  thoughts  retnm'd ; 
And,  by  their  wfld  dominion  led. 
My  hesrt  within  me  bum'd.^ 
So  acre  was  the  delirious  goad, 
I  took  my  steed,  and  forth  I  rodcy 
And,  as  the  moon  shone  bii^t  and  cold. 
Soon  reach'd  the  camp  upon  the  wold. 
The  southern  entrance  I  pass'd  through. 
And  halted,  and  my  bugle  blew. 
Methought  an  answer  met  my  ear, — 
Yet  was  the  blast  so  low  and  drear,' 
So  hollow,  and  so  faintly  blown. 
It  might  be  echo  of  my  own, 

XX. 

**  Thus  judging,  for  a  little  q^ace 
I  listen'd,  ere  I  left  the  place; 

But  scarce  could  trust  my  eyes. 
Nor  yet  can  think  they  served  me  true, 
VHien  sudden  in  the  ring  I  view. 
In  form  distinct  of  shi^  and  hue, 

A  mounted  champion  rise.— 

«  M&— *«  la  vain."  said  he.  '*  to  rest  Ilaid 

M7  burning  limbs,  and  throbbing  head- 
Fantastic  thoughts  retun'd; 

l^led. 
And,  by  their  wild  dominionJ  sway'd, 

Mj  heart  within  me  bnm'd.* 
•  MS.—*'  And  Tct  it  was  so  low  and  dirar.** 


MARMION 


lia 


iVe  fcuglit,  liord-Lkui,  many  »  daj,^ 
in  nffe  48:^  aiid  miz'd  aftsgry 
Aad  ever,  I  mjaelf  maj  lajy 

Ban  bone  me  m  *  knigfat ; 
But  vImd  this  WMaipected  foe 
Beem'd  rtvtmg  from  the  golf  below^ 

I  eve  not  tfwi^lb  Ow  tnth  I  alMiWr* 

I  tranUed  with  aflkiglii ; 
Aad  le  I  pieced  in  net  1117  spev^ 
My  haed  ■•  diook  lor  very  feery 

I  acnce  eovid  oouch  U  rigbt 


*  Why  Bead  my  feoogoetbe  iHoeteUI 
Wc  na  our  eonna^ — my  cliaiger  fell  ^ 
W^  ooold  Ike '^inat  the  dioek  olhaU  l~ 

I  raD'd  apao  the  plaiau 
H%h  o'ar  my  head,  ivith  thraataniBg  hand, 
The  ipeetra  diook  hie  naked  bcand^^ 

Tat  did  the  mnt  femain : 
Mj  daalad  eyaa  I  upward  eaat^ — 
Net  opening  hell  itaelf  coold  biaat 

Ihdr  right,  mn  adiat  I  law  I 
Fall  on  hJa  fikM  the  moonbeem  atrooky— 
A  free  conld  never  be  miatook  1 
Iknew  the  atem  Tindicthe  looky 

And  held  my  fanelk  lor  awe. 
I  mw  the  feoe  of  one  who,  fled* 
Ta  fcteign  dimeoy  haa  long  been  daad^- 

Ivellbafiefntbebat; 
For  ae'er,  from  iriaor  raiaed,  did  atara 
A  haman  wankr,  with  a  glare 

80  gmnly  and  ao  ghiaf 
Ihnea  o'er  my  bend  he  ahook  the  Made ;   • 
Bat  when  to  good  Samt  George  I  pva/d, 
(The  fint  time  era  I  aafc'd  hia  aid,) 

Ho  pfamgad  it  ns  the  iheath ; 
Aad,  on  hie  euuiaai  monnting  light, 
Ho  oecm'd  to  TinJah  from  my  dn^t : 
Thi  moonbeam  droop'd,  and  daapeat  nig^t 

Saak  down  npon  the  heath.r  ■■ 

Twoe  long  to  tall  what  oanae  I  have 
To  know  hia  free,  that  met  me  there, 

CaU'd  by  hie  hntred  from  the  gimve^ 
To  eomber  npper  air : 
Deed  or  alive,  good  canaehadhe 
To  be  my  mortal  enemy.' 


n 


XXII. 
Ibmird  Sir  David  d  the  Hoont ; 
Tbea,  leam'd  in  alory,  'gan  reooont 


Vn  been,  Loid-Uom  many  a  day, 

la  oonbat  dat^9,  or  mftlfe." 

Tho  tpetkn  ibook  tab  aakod  fanoid,— 

Td  dotfa  flia  vofsk  MBMin : 
My  xwling  eyM  I  upward  coit,— 
Bat  opcoliig  ball  oonld  noTer  blaot 

ThrfTi^^  Hko  vbat  I  tav.** 
**  I  kaov  tho  fiMC  of  one  long  daad. 
Or  who  to  ftireign  dimoo  bath  flod  •  • 


Sueh  ohanoa  bad  happ'd  of  old, 
When  onoei,  near  Noiham,  there  did  fight 
A  apeetie  Ml  of  flendkh  might, 
In  likenem  of  a  Soottieh  kni^t^ 

With  Brian  Buhner  bold, 
And  tram*d  him  nigh  to  diaaUow 
Hie  aid  of  hia  beptinnal  vow. 
*  And  aaoh  a  phantom,  too,  'tie  mid, 
WUdi   Higfaland  bniadaword,  taiga    and 
plaM, 

And  flngera,  red  widi  gore. 
If  leen  in  Boduemnroas  glade. 
Or  wheie  the  aable  pine-treea  ahade 
Dnik  Tomantool,  and  Anehnaalaid, 

Dramonehty,  or  Glenmoro.* 
And  yet,  wbnte'er  aooh  legenda  my, 
Of  warlike  demon,  ghoat,  or  fay, 

On  mountain,  moor,  or  plain, 
Bpotlem  in  frith,  in  boaom  Ndd,' 
Trae  eon  of  ohiTaliy  ahoold  hold, 

Theoe  midnight  terrore  Tain ; 
For  oeldom  hare  mob  ipirita  power 
To  harm,  mve  in  the  evil  hoar. 
When  guilt  we  meditate  witfain,^ 
Or  harbour  unrepented  ein.''— 
Lord  Ifannion  tum*d  him  half  aaide. 
And  twice  to  clear  hia  voice  he  tried. 

Then  prem'd  Sir  David's  hand^— 
But  nought,  at  length,  in  answer  said ; 
And  here  their  frrther  convene  staid. 

Bach  ordering  that  his  band 
Should  bowne  them  irith  the  rising  day. 
To  Sootland's  camp  to  take  their  way.— 

Such  was  the  King's  command. 

XXIII. 
Early  they  took  Dun-Edhi's  road, 
And  I  oould  trace  each  step  they  trade  ; 
Hill,  brook,  nor  dell,  nor  rook,  nor  stone. 
Lies  <m  the  path  to  me  unknown. 
Much  might  it  boast  of  storied  lore ; 
But,  passing  such  digression  o'er, 
Suflftce  it  that  the  route  vras  laid 
AcroM  the  ftirzy  hills  of  Braid. 
Tliey  pam'd  the  glen  and  scanty  rill. 
And  elimb'd  the  opposing  bank,  until 
They  gain'd  the  top  of  Blackford  Hill. 

XXIV. 
Blackford  I  on  whose  uncultured  breast, 
Among  the  broom,  and  thorn,  and  whin. 


I  knev  the  face  of  obo  wtao,  iled 
To  fore^  climes,  or  long  ainoo  dead— 
I  well  may  Judge  the  last.** 

«  See  the  traditioiia  concemtng  Bnlmer,  and  the  fpecfrr 
oalled  Lkamdeairy,  or  Bloody-hand,  hi  a  note  on  oanio  iiJ. 
Appendix,  NoU  9  U. 

•  M&— *'  Of  epotlea  ftdth,  and  bosom  bold."* 
S  M&— "  When  mortab  roediUte  wltbin 
Pradi  goUt  or  onrroented  iia.** 


P  8. 
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A  troAiit-boy,  I  eought  the  nMty 
Or  listed,  asl  lay  at  ratty 

While  roee,  on  breezes  thin. 
The  manomr  of  the  dty  crowd. 
And,  from  his  steeple  jangling  loud, 

Siint  Qiles*s  mingling  din. 
Now,  from  the  summit  to  the  plain, 
Waves  all  the  hill  with  jeUow  grain; 

And  o'er  the  landscape  as  I  look. 
Nought  do  I  see  unchanged  remain, 

SaTo  the  rude  diflii  and  chiming  brook. 
To  me  th^  make  a  heavy  mean. 
Of  early  friendships  past  and  gone. 

XXV. 

But  diilierent  hr  the  change  has  been,^ 

Since  Marmion,  frtmi  the  crown 
Of  Blackford,  saw  that  martial  scene 

Upon  the  bent  so  brown : 
Thousand  pavilious,  white  as  snow. 
Spread  all  the  Borough-moor  below,' 

Upland,  and  dale,  and  down : — 
A  thousand  did  I  say  t    I  ween,* 
Thousands  on  thoosands  there  were  seen. 
That  chequer'd  all  the  heath  between 

The  streamlet  and  the  town ; 
In  crossing  ranks  extending  iSur, 
Forming  a  camp  irregular  ;* 
Oft  giving  way,  where  still  there  stood 
Some  relics  of  the  old  oak  wood. 
That  darkly  huge  did  intervene, 
And  tamed  the  glaring  white  with  green : 
In  these  extended  lines  there  lay 
A  martial  kingdom's  vast  array. 
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For  firom  Hebudes,  dark  with  rain. 
To  eastern  Lodon's  fertile  plain. 
And  from  the  southern  Redswire  edge. 
To  fitfthest  Rosse's  rocky  ledge ; 
From  west  to  east,  from  south  to  north, 
Scotland  sent  all  her  warriors  forth. 
Ifannion  might  hear  the  mingled  hum 
Of  myriads  up  the  mountain  come ; 
The  horses'  tramp,  and  tingling  dank. 
Where  chiefr  reviewed  their  vassal  rank. 

And  charger's  shrilling  neigh ; 
And  see  the  shifting  lines  advance. 
While  firequent  flash'd,  from  shield  and  lance, 

The  sun's  reflected  ray. 

1  MS.—.**  Bat,  ohi  fur  different  chaii|{a  ha«  been, 
8iii06  Uannioiif  ftoiD  the  crown 
Of  Blackfordrhlll,  upon  the  scene 
Of  Scotland's  war  kiok'd  down.** 

■  See  Appendix.  Note3  B. 

s  lia— "  A  thooaand nid  the  t«w?  I  ween, 

Thonaandi  on  thonRanda  there  were  eeen* 
That  whitened  all  the  heath  between." 

«  Hen  ende  the  itansa  in  the  M& 

*  SeTon  cnlveifns  M  callsd,  cast  by  one  BoithwidK. 
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Thin  curling  in  the  morning  air. 
The  wreaths  of  fiuUng  smoke  declare 
To  embers  now  the  brands  decay'd, 
Where  the  night-watch  their  fires  had  made. 
They  saw,  slow  rolling  on  the  plun. 
Full  many  a  baggage-cart  and  wain. 
And  dire  artillei7*s  clumsy  car. 
By  sluggish  oxen  togg'd  to  war ; 
And  there  were  Borthwiok's  Sisters  Seven,* 
And  culverins  which  France  had  given. 
lU-omen'd  gift !  the  guns  remain 
The  conqueror's  spoil  on  Flodden  plain. 

XXVIII. 
Nor  mark'd  they  less,  where  in  the  air 
A  thousand  streamers  flaunted  fur; 

Yarions  in  shape,  device,  and  fane. 

Green,  sanguine,  purple,  red,  and  bloa, 
Broad,  narrow,  swallow-taird,  and  square^ 
Scroll,  pennon,  pensil,  bandrd,*  there 

O'er  the  pavilions  flew.' 
Highest  and  midmost,  was  descried 
The  royal  banner  floating  wide; 

The  sta£^  a  pine-tree,  strong  and  straifghl,* 
Pitch'd  deeply  in  a  masave  stonsj. 
Which  still  in  memoty  is  shown. 

Yet  bent  beneath  the  standard's  weiglHt 
Whene'er  the  western  wind  unroU'd, 

With  toil,  the  huge  and  cumbrous  fold. 
And  gave  to  view  the  dassUng  field. 
Where,  in  proud  Scotland's  royal  shield^ 
'  The  ruddy  lion  ramp'd  in  gold.* 
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Lord  Marmion  view'd  the  landscape  bri^it^>--i* 
He  view'd  it  with  a  chiefs  delight^-- 

Until  within  him  bnm'd  his  hearty 

And  lightning  from  his  eye  did  part. 
As  on  the  battle-day ; 

Such  glance  did  foloon  never  dart, 
When  stooping  on  his  prey. 
«0h  1  well,  Lord-Lion,  hast  thou  said. 
Thy  King  from  warfoxe  to  dissuade 

Were  but  a  vain  essay: 
For,  by  St.  Cteorge,  were  that  host  mine. 
Not  power  infernal  nor  divine^ 
Should  once  to  peace  my  soul  incline. 
Till  I  had  dimm'd  their  armour's  shine 

In  glorious  battle-fhiy  I" 

•  Each  of  theee  fendal  enrignt  intimatod  tho  djiffewnt  nak 
of  thoee  entitled  to  display  thoia. 

7  8eo  Appendix.  Mote  3  F. 

•  M8.— '*  The  itandard  staff,  a  numntaia  plnob 

Pitch'd  in  a  hage  memorial  etone^ 
That  etill  in  uonnment  is  ahowa.** 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  3  O. 

10  MS.—"  Lord  Maxmion'e  kige  dark  eye  flash'd  U«hl. 
It  Uadled  with  a  chief's  delight. 
For  glow'd  with  suurtial  Joj  his  heaft» 
As  apoa  battle~rlaj." 


MAJUIION. 


Ill 


tlie  Bvd,  of  Buldermood : 
■  Mr  IB  tha  rfghV-wid  jet  'tiren  good. 

That  kmgB  iroald  think  witlyd, 
Wfan  poMse  and  wmlih  thdr  land  has  bl«i'd» 
"Xb  better  to  at  atUl  at  reat,^ 

Than  BSBy  poRfaaaeo  to  ftUL" 

XXX. 

8101  on  the  ^pot  Lord  Ifannion  atay'dt 
Bar  furer  aoene  ha  ne'er  eorrqr'd. 

When  aated  with  the  martial  ehow 

l%et  peopled  all  the  plain  belowy 

Tbe  wandering  eye  oonld  o'er  it  go, 

And  mark  the  distant  city  glow 
With  gloomy  eplendoar  red; 

For  on  the  emoke-wreaths,  hnge  and  alow, 

nat  nnmd  her  enble  torrets  flow. 
The  momii^  beama  were  ehed. 

And  tinged  them  with  a  Instre  proud, 

like  that  whksh  atreaka  a  tfannder-cload. 
Sock  dodcy  gnndenr  elothed  the  height. 
Where  the  huge  Gaatle  holds  its  state. 

And  all  the  ateep  alope  down. 
Whose  ridgy  baek  heaves  to  the  sky, 
TQed  deep  and  maaBy>  close  and  high. 

Mine  own  romantic  town !' 
But  northward  iSur,  with  pver  Uaie, 
On  Oehil  momntaina  fell  the  rayi^ 
And  ae  each  heathy  top  they  kissed, 
U  gteam'd  a  pmple  amethyst. 
Tondar  the  ahoras  of  Fife  you  saw; 
Hen  Preston-Bay  and  Berwiok-Law : 

And,  broad  between  them  roll'd, 
Ike  gidlant  Frith  the  ^e  might  note. 
Whose  islands  on  its  bosom  float, 

like  emeralda  chased  in  gold. 
Rts-Eostsoe*  heart  felt  okisely  pent ; 
Asif  to  give  his  rapture  vent, 
The  spur  he  to  hie  ohafger  lent. 

And  raised  his  bridle  hand, 
And,  making  dend-volte  in  air. 
Cried,  <■  Wheie'e  the  coward  that  would  not  dare 

To  fig^t  for  such  n  bnd  !" 
The  lindesay  smiled  his  joy  to  see;* 
Nor  lIannion*B  lirown  reprem'd  his  gl 
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Thos  while  they  look'd,  a  flourish  proud. 
Where  ™»"gi<»^  trump,  and  clarion  loud. 

And  flfe,  and  kettle-drum, 
And  sackbat  deep,  and  psalteiy, 
Aad  wai^'pipe  with  discordant  ciy, 

1  ICa^o  ISi  better  ritting  tUIl  at  zMt, 
Xkaii  Tiling  but  to  Ikll; 
.^ad  «Mfe  Oeie  foordf  flWy  <H(f  «M*at^ 
TTUif  fmek'd  tke  comfit  exhtmut  nmge." 
Tte  Fact  appcara  to  luiTa  atrack  hb  pan  tbrougk  the  two 
Bania  ftaUea,  on  oonodTing  the  magnificent  pictara  which 
Rpbeea  tham  la  the  text. 
>  Ha.—**  Dvo-Bdia'a  towen  and  town." 
*  mL— «  The  Lisa  aniUad  Ua  Joj  to  aae." 


And  cymbal  clattering  to  the  sky, 
Making  wild  music  bold  and  high. 

Did  up  the  mountain  come ; 
The  whilst  the  bells,  with  distant  chime. 
Merrily  toll'd  the  hour  of  prime. 
And  thus  the  lindesay  spoke  :^ 
«  Thus  clamour  still  the  war-notes  when 
The  king  to  mass  his  way  has  ta'en. 
Or  to  St.  Katharine's  of  Siemie,' 

Or  Chapel  of  Saint  Booque. 
To  you  thej  speak  of  martial  fune;* 
But  me  remind  of  peaoeful  game, 

When  blither  was  their  cheer. 
Thrilling  in  Falkland-woods  the  air. 
In  signal  none  his  steed  should  spare. 
But  strive  which  foreoiost  n^ght  repair 

To  the  down&ll  of  the  deer. 
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^  Nor  less,"  he  said^— ^  when  looking  fmrth, 
I  view  yrni  Empress  of  the  North 

Sit  on  her  hilly  throne; 
Her  palace's  imperial  bowers, 
Her  oastloy  proof  to  hostile  powen^ 
Her  stately  halls  and  holy  towers--' 

Nor  less,"  he  saki, « I  moan. 
To  think  vrfaat  wee  mischance  may  bring* 
And  how  these  merry  bells  may  ring 
The  death-dirge  of  our  gallant  king ; 

Or  with  the  Urum  call 
Tlie  burghers  fi>rth  to  watch  and  ward, 
'G^ainst  southern  sack  and  flrss  to  guard 

Dun-Edin's  lesguer'd  wall^— 
But  not  for  my  presaging  thought, 
Dream  conquest  sure,  or  cheaply  bought  1' 

Lord  Marmion,  I  say  nay : 
God  Is  the  guider  of  the  field. 
He  breaks  the  champion's  spear  and  shield,—' 

But  thou  thyself  shalt  say. 
When  Joins  yon  host  in  deadly  stowre, 
That  England'^  dames  must  weq^  in  bower. 

Her  monks  the  death-mass  sing ;' 
For  never  saw'st  thou  such  a  power 

Led  on  by  such  a  King."— 
And  now,  down  winding  to  the  plain. 
The  barriers  of  the  camp  they  gain. 

And  there  they  made  a  stay.^* 
There  stays  the  Minstrel,  till  he  fling 
His  hand  o'er  every  Border  string, 
And  fit  his  harp  the  pomp  to  sing, 
Of  Scotland's  ancient  Court  and  King» 

In  the  succeeding  lay. 

«  MS.—"  And  thoa  the  Lion  apoka." 
<  H8.— **  Or  to  oar  Lady'a  of  Slenaa." 

•  MS.—*'  To  yon  they  apeak  of  martial  tena^ 

To  ma  of  mood  mora  naild  and  taBW~- 
Blithar  would  ba  their  chaar." 

7  MS.—"  Her  stately /PMV  and  holy  towera.'* 

■  MS.—"  Dream  of  a  conqnaat  cheaply  bought  ** 

•  M&— "  Their  monka  dead  maaaaa  •ing.* 
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illarmCon* 


INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  FIPTH.» 


TO 


OEORGB  ELLIS,  Eso-t 

When  daik  December  glooms  the  day, 

And  takei  our  aatumn  joys  away ; 

When  diort  and  scant  Uie  fcmbeara  throwi^ 

Upon  the  weary  waste  d  snows, 

A  oold  and  profitless  regard^ 

like  patron  on  a  needy  bard ; 

When  silvan  oooupation*s  don^ 

And  o'er  the  chimney  rests  the  gun. 

And  hang,  in  idle  trophy,  near, 

The  game-ponoh,  fishing-rod,  and  spear; 

When  wiiy  terrier,  rough  and  giim. 

And  greyhound,  with  his  length  of  limb. 

And  pointer,  nowemploy'd  no  more. 

Cumber  our  parlour's  nanow  floor; 

When  in  his  stall  the  impatient  steed 

Is  long  condenm'd  to  rest  and  Hbm^; 

When  from  our  snow-encirled  home, 

Bcaroe  cares  the  hardiest  step  to  roam, 

Binoe  path  is  none,  save  that  to  bring 

The  needAil  water  firam  the  spring ; 

When  wrinkled  new»>page,  thrice  conn'd  o'er. 

Beguiles  the  dreary  hour  no  more^ 

And  darkling  politician,  eross'd, 

luTeighs  against  the  lingering  post. 

And  answering  housewife  sore  complains 

Of  carriers'  snow-impeded  wains; 

When  such  the  country  cheer,  I  come> 

Well  pleased,  to  seek  our  city  home ; 

For  conTCTM,  and  for  books,  to  change 

The  Forest's  melancholy  range. 

And  welcome,  with  renew'd  delight. 

The  bu^  day  and  social  night 

Not  here  need  my  de^ionding  rhyme 
Lament  the  ravages  of  time, 
As  erst  by  Newaric's  riven  towers, 
And  Ettrick  stripp'd  of  forest  bowen.* 


I  *'  Th«ia  Introductory  JBptatlai^  though  azoellait  in 
mItm^  an  in  fiwt  only  interrnptionB  to  the  fable,  and,  aooord- 
Ingly,  nine  readen  oat  often  bare  penned  them  leparately, 
either  before,  or  after  the  poem.  In  riiort,  the  pereeoal  ap* 
peareace  of  the  Minstrel,  who,  thoagh  the  Liul,  H  the  meet 
charming  of  all  minatrel^  is  by  no  meant  compeneated  by  the 
Idea  of  an  anther  ehom  of  his  pictnreaqne  board,  and  wilting 
htteri  to  his  intimate  frienda"— Oaoaoa  BLLta 

>  This  aocompUshed  gentleman,  the  well-known  ooadjntor 
af  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Fnre  in  the  '*  Antijaoobin,"  and  edi> 
tor  of  "  Specimeni  of  Andent  Bnglieh  Romancea,'*  &&,  died 
Mth  April  181£,  aged  70  years ;  being  inccoeded  in  his  eetatee 
by  hia  bMther,  Chariot  ElUt,  Eitq .  created,  in  1887.  Lord  Seor 
ted.— Kd. 


True^— Caledonia's  Queen  is  obHigedv* 
Since  on  her  dusky  summit  rsnjsdj 
Within  its  steepy  Umito  pent. 
By  bulwai^  Une,  and  battlement. 
And  flanking  toweti^  and  laky  fleed* 
€hiarded  and  garrison'd  she  stood^ 
Denying  entrance  or  resort. 
Save  at  each  taU  embattled  port; 
Above  whose  arch,  suspended,  huQf 
Portcullis  spiked  with  iron  prong* 
That  long  is  gone^— but  not  so  long, 
Sinoei,  eariy  closed,  and  opening  late. 
Jealous  revolved  the  stadded  gate» 
Whose  task,  from  eve  te  meming  tide^ 
A  wicket  churlislily  supplied. 
Stem  then,  and  steel-girt  was  tby  fasvw^  . 
Dun-Edin  1  O,  how  aiter'd  now. 
When  ssfe  anud  thy  mountain  couii 
Thou  sit'st,  like  Empress  at  her  sport,. 
And  liberal,  unoonflned,  and  ftee. 
Flinging  thy  white  arms  to  the  sea,* 
For  thy  dark  oknid,  with  umber'd  lower. 
That  hung  o'er  oli£^  and  lake,  and  tower. 
Thou  gleam'st  against  the  westein  ray 
Ten  thousand  lines  of  brighter  dsj. 

Not  she,  the  Ghampioness  of  dd^ 
In  Spenser's  magic  tale  enroU'd, 
She  fat  the  ohanned  spear  renown'd. 
Which  forced  each,  knight  to  kiss  the  ground,^ 
Not  she  more  changed,  when,  placed  at  rest,. 
What  time  she  was  Malbecoo's  guest,' 
She  gave  to  flow  her  maiden  vest; 
When  from  the  corslet's  grasp  relieved^ 
Free  to  the  sight  her  bosom  heaved ; 
Sweet  was  her  bine  eye's  modest  onile^ 
Erst  hidden  by  the  aventayle; 
And  down  her  shoulden  graoeftil  loU'd 
Her  locks  proftise,  of  paly  gold. 
They  i^o  whilom,  in  midnight  fig^ 
Had  marvell'd  at  her  matddess  migfa^ 
No  less  her  maiden  ohairas  approved. 
But  looking  liked,  and  liking  Loved*' 
The  sight  could  jealous  pangs  beguile^ 
And  diarm  Malbecoo's  cares  a  while  ^ 
And  he,  the  wandering  Squire  of  Dame^ 
Forgot  his  ColumbeUa*s  chums, 

e  Bee  Introduction  to  canto  IL 

«  See  Appendix,  NoU  3H. 

•  Since  writing  this  Une,  1  find  I  have  inadfertiBtly  bor 
rowed  it  almost  verbatim,  though  with  eomewliat  a  diffnrsni 
meaning,  from  a  chorut  In  "  Caractacna  :**— 

"  Britain  heard  the  deeeant  bold. 

She  flnng  her  white  arrat  o'er  the  sai^ 
Pnnd  in  her  leaiy  boaom  to  enmM 
The  freight  of  harmony.** 

^See  **  The  Faizy  Queen,"  book  ilL  canto  iz. 

7  "  For  every  one  her  Ufced,  and  emy  ono  her  toved.'*^ 

SSKMSSa,  Of  I 
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IMdMlM 


ooold  giiiii 
fli  blmt  Sir  fii^VMMj 


at  ooosy  and  tuMd  the  bflMi, 

I 


Of  Iwttlad  vfeU,  Mi4  nminrf ■  aid, 
I'atytmtlaTdioriv 
Id  that  panoply  of  war. 
Nar  daam  thai  frvm  thy  faicolaM  thitna 
StRBgUiaiid  aaoiiiily  an  flown » 
Still,  aa  of  yote^  Qnaen  of  the  North  I 
Siffl  euHt  Aoa  Mud  thy  ahttdm  ftnth. 
He'tf  laadkr  at  ahmi-lMU'i  oaU 
ny  huighw*  Tom  to  aiaii  thy  irall. 
Than  mm,  io  danger,  dbaD  be  thini^ 
ny  damflMB  vohmtaty  Use; 

and  torvet  praod  to  atand, 
the  bnhiailn  of  the  land. 
Thy  ftooMnday  tiafai'd  to  martial  toil, 

Ml  led  vonid  itain  their  native  Mil, 

&e  froBi  thy  mrnnl  crown  there  fell 
The  eiigfatert  kBOip»  or  pinnade. 

iknd  if  it  eooM^— «8  oome  it  nay, 

DuKfinn !  niat  eveBlAil  day^— 

BcMWtt'd  fer  hoapitaUe  deed. 

That  Yirtoe  nnieh  with  Heaven  nuy  plead, 

b  patriarchal  timea  ^riioee  eare 

Dmendagangeiadeign'd  todiarB; 

That  flbim  may  wreetle  Ueninga  down 

Ob  thooe  who  flg^  fer  The  Good  Town, 

IMbiad  in  eveiy  age  to  be 

lii^gB  of  injured  royalty ; 

Ban  fnt,  when  eonqaerfaig  Toi^  aroee, 

To  Heoiy  meek  the  gave  repoee,^ 

HD  late,  widi  wonder,  giie^  and  awe, 

Greet  Bouihou'e  relioi,  ead  ahe  law.' 

T^nee  to  theee  Ihooghts  f— far,  ae  they  rite, 
Hov  gladly  I  avert  mine  eyai, 
Bo&gi,  or  tme  or  feln,  to  change. 
For  Fietion'B  fair  romantio  range. 
Or  for  tzadition'e  dnbiooe  light. 
That  hoven  Hvrixt  the  day  and  night: 
Hawling  altemaidy  and  dim. 
Her  wavering  lamp  I'd  rather  trim, 
fnightiy  aqnire^  and  lovely  damee  to  ise, 
Oeation  of  my  fentasy. 
Than  gaae  abroad  on  reiky  fen,' 
And  make  of  mista  invading  men. 

1  9m  Ayptadix,  Note  3 1. 

e  Ib  Jaaaaiy  1798^  the  esciled  Count  d'Aitoii,  aftenrardt 
EhoiaZ.er'PraBee,  took  vphteieridenoeia  HoljnwdL  where 
kta  Angeet  17BB>    When  again  driven  ftm  Ida 
'  by  the  Bendntion  of  Jnly  183IX  the  aame  nnfnrtenate 
V^tatn^  widi  an  thelBunediate  membeiv  of  hie  ftunily,  eooght 
in  Oie  anoieat  palace  of  the  8tnart%  and  Ke> 
fhOTannta  lAh  September  UQB. 


Who  lovea  not  more  the  night  of  Jnna 
Ulan  dull  DeoambeKa  gloomy  noon  I 
The  moonli^t  than  the  ft^  of  froet  I 
And  can  vre  aay,  vrhioh  oheata  the  moatt 

But  who  ahall  teach  my  haip  to  gain 
A  Bound  of  the  romantic  atrain, 
Wbooe  Anglo-Nonnan  tonea  whilere 
Could  win  the  royal  Heniy'a  ear,^ 
Famed  Beandero  cali'd,  far  that  he  loved 
The  minatrel,  and  hia  lay  approved  1 
Who  ahall  theee  lingering  notea  redeem. 
Decoying  on  Oblivion'a  atream ; 
Such  notea  aa  from  the  Breton  tongue 
Ifaiie  tranalated,  Bkmdel  aung  f — 
O I  bom,  Time'a  ravage  to  repair, 
And  make  the  dying  Huae  thy  care ; 
Who,  vrhen  hia  acythe  her  hoary  foe 
Waa  poiabg  far  the  final  blow. 
The  vreapon  from  hia  hand  could  vning, 
And  break  hia  glaaa,  and  ahear  hia  wing. 
And  bid,  reviving  in  hia  atrain. 
The  gentle  poet  live  again ; 
Thou,  who  canat  give  to  lightait  lay 
An  unpedantio  moral  gay, 
Nor  leaa  the  duUeat  theme  bid  flit 
On  vringa  of  unezpeoted  wit; 
In  lettera  aa  in  life  approved, 
Example  honoured,  and  beloved^ — 
Dear  Ellis  I  to  the  bard  impart 
A  leaaon  of  thy  magio  art, 
To  vrin  at  once  the  head  and  hearty— 
At  once  to  charm,  inatmct  and  mend, 
Jfy  guide,  my  pattern,  and  my  friend  {' 

Such  minatrel  leaaon  to  beitow 
Be  Umg  thy  pleaaing  taak^-bnt,  01 
No  more  by  tby  example  teach, 
^-What  few  can  praetiae,  all  can  pruarhj 
With  even  patience  to  endure 
lingering  diaeaae,  and  painldl  core. 
And  boaat  aflliction'a  panga  subdued 
By  mild  and  manly  fortitude. 
Rnongh,  the  leaaon  haa  been  given: 
Forbid  the  repetition.  Heaven  I 

Come  Uaten,  then  I  far  thou  haat  known. 
And  loved  the  ICinatrel'a  varying  tone. 
Who,  like  hia  Border  airea  of  old. 
Waked  a  wild  measure  rode  and  bold. 
Till  Windaor'a  oaks,  and  Ascot  plain. 
With  wonder  heard  the  northern  strain.* 

>  IfS.— "  Than  gaae  cat  on  the  foggj  fen." 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  3  K. 

•  <«  Come  then,  my  Mend,  my  genin%  eone  aloog^ 

Oh  maater  of  the  poet  and  the  eong  I* 

Fapt  to  BoUnsibreke. 

•  At  9anninfHdIl,  Mr.  BUisli  aeat,  near  Wiadaor,  part  of 
the  f\T*x  t  vo  cantoe  of  Manaion  were  written. 
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Come  listen  I  bold  in  thy  applaute, 
The  Bard  shall  scorn  pedantic  laws ; 
And,  as  the  ancient  art  could  stain 
Achievements  •n  the  storied  pane> 
Irregularly  traced  and  plann*d, 
But  yet  so  glowing  and  so  grand^— 
Bo  shall  he  strive,  in  changeful  hue, 
Field,  feast,  and  combat,  to  renew, 
And  loves,  and  aims,  and  harpers'  glee, 
And  all  the  pomp  of  chivalry. 


4larmion. 


CANTO  FIFTH. 


^^t  Court 
I. 

Ths  train  has  left  the  hills  of  Braid ; 
The  barrier  guard  hare  open  made 
(So  Lindesay  bade)  the  palisade, 

That  closed  the  tented  ground ; 
Their  men  the  warders  backward  drew. 
And  carried  pikes  as  th^  rode  thnrngfa, 

Into  its  ample  bound.* 
Fast  ran  the  Scottish  warriors  there. 
Upon  the  Southern  band  to  stare. 
And  enyy  with  their  wonder  rose. 
To  see  such  welt-Appointed  foes ; 
Such  length  of  shafts,  such  mighty  bows,' 
So  huge,  that  many  simply  thought. 
But  for  a  Taunt  such  weapons  wrought ; 
And  little  deem'd  their  foroe  to  feel. 
Through  links  of  mail,  and  plates  of  steel, 
When  rattling  upon  Flodden  vale, 
The  dotli-yaid  arrows  flew  like  hall.* 

II. 
Nor  less  did  Mannkm's  skilfoi  view 
QUmce  every  line  and  squadron  through ; 
And  much  he  marvell'd  one  small  land 
Gould  marshal  forth  such  various  band : 

For  men-ftt-arms  were  here. 
Heavily  sheathed  in  mail  and  plate, 
Like  iron  towers  for  strength  and  weight, 
On  Flemish  steeds  of  bone  and  height, 

With  battle-axe  and  apear. 
Young  knights  and  squires,  a  lighter  train. 
Practised  their  ohaigers  on  the  plain,* 
By  aid  of  l«g,  of  hand,  and  rein. 


>  MS.—"  Tb«  barrier  guard  th«  Lion  knew, 

Adranced  their  pikes,  sad  loon  withdrew 
Hie  slender  palitsdet  and  few 

That  doeed  the  tented  ground ; 
And  Marmion  with  hii  train  rode  through, 

Acroee  iti  ample  boand." 

i  M&-.*'  So  long  their  ehafte.  w  large  their  howi." 


Each  warlike  flaat  to  show, 
To  pass,  to  wheel,  the  croupe  to  gain. 
And  high  curvett,  that  not  in  Tain 
The  sword  sway  might  descend  anuin 

On  foonan's  casque  below.* 
He  saw  the  hardy  burghen  tfaero 
March  arm'd,  on  fiiot,  with  feces  baro,* 

For  vizor  they  won  none. 
Nor  waving  plume,  nor  crest  of  knight ; 
But  burnished  wero  their  corslets  bright, 
Their  biigantines,  and  gorgets  light, 

Uke  very  silver  shone. 
Long  pikes  they  had  for  standing  fight. 

Two-handed  swords  they  wore, 
And  many  wielded  mace  of  weight,' 

And  bucklers  bright  they  bote. 

UL 

On  foot  the  yeoman  too,  but  drsss'd 
In  his  steel-jack,  a  swarthy  Test, 

With  iron  quilted  well ; 
Each  at  his  back  (a  slender  stoi^) 
His  forty  days'  provision  bore, 

As  feudal  statutes  telL 
His  arms  wera  halbert,  axe,  or  spear/ 
A  crossbow  thero,  a  hagbnt  here, 

A  dagger-knife,  and  brand. 
Sober  he  seem'd,  and  sad  of  cheer. 
As  loth  to  leave  his  cottage  dear, 
And  march  to  foreign  strand ; 
Or  musing,  who  would  guide  his  steer^ 

To  till  the  fellow  land. 
Yet  deem  not  in  his  thoughtfbl  eye 
Did  aught  of  dastard  terror  lie ; 

More  dreadful  fer  his  ire, 
Than  theirs,  who,  scorning  dangw's  nama^ 
In  eager  mood  to  battle  came. 
Their  valour  like  light  straw  on  flame, 

A  fierce  but  feding  fire. 

IV. 
Not  so  the  Borderer : — ^bred  to  war. 
He  knew  the  battle's  din  afer. 

And  Joy'd  to  hear  it  swell. 
His  peaoefiil  day  was  slothfiil  ease ; 
Nor  harp,  nor  pipe,  his  ear  could  pleaso 

Like  the  loud  slogan  yell. 
On  active  steed,  with  lance  and  blade. 
The  ligfat-ann'd  pricker  plied  his  trade^— • 

Let  nobles  fight  for  feme ; 
Let  vassals  follow  where  they  lead. 
Burghers  to  guard  their  townships  bleed. 

But  war's  the  Borderer's  game. 


e  Set  Appendix,  Note  3  L. 

«  Ma—"  There  urged  their  duugera  oa  the  plate." 

•  Sea  Appoadlz,  NoteS  M. 

«n>UI,Note«K. 

t  MS.-"  And  maUt  did  many  f  T^^'^^of  weight-' 

^bear  ' 

>  See  Appendix,  Note  3  O. 
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Thar  gUD,  their  gloiy,  tlHir  delight. 
To  deep  the  day,  niaiMid  the  night, 

O^cr  mwinfain,  moee,  end  moor; 
JoyftJ  to  fight  thej  took  their  wmy, 
SeoKe  earing  wlio  migfat  inn  the  dej, 

Their  booty  wne  eeenra* 
TheK,M  Locd  Mennon't trun  poM'd by, 
Looii'd  on  at  fint  with  earaleie  eye. 
Nor  urveil'd  aught,  well  taqgfat  to  know 
He  fMmaad  feroe  of  Rngiieh  bow. 
Bet  when  they  eaw  the  Lord  amy'd 
la  iptendid  anna  and  rich  breoade, 
Baek  Bofdeicr  to  hia  kinsman  laid^— 

■  Hist,  RingBn  1  eeeet  thou  there  I 
Caut  gaeaa   which   road   they'U 

ridel— 
O!  ooeld  we  bat  on  Border  ride, 
Bt  Eoaedale  glen,  or  UddeU'i  tide. 

Beeet  a  prise  eo  lair  1 
That  fcngteee  Lion,  too,  their  guide^ 
Wght  dianee  to  kMe  his  glistering  hide ;' 
Brown  Maudlin,  of  that  doublet  pied, 

Owld  make  a  kirtie  rare." 

V. 
Not,  Marmion  niaik'd  the  Celtio  nee. 
Of  diflSerent  language,  fiirm,  and  Imo, 

Awtfioos  raeeof  man; 
Jmtthen  the  Oiiefc  their  tribea  array'd. 
And  wild  and  garish  semblance  made, 
Hw  eheqner'd  trews,  and  belted  plaid, 
And  vaiying  notes  the  war-pipes  bray'd. 

To  efciy  miying  dan; 
Wild  thfoogfa  their  red  or  sable  hair 
Look'd  oat  their  eyes  with  savage  stars,' 

Ob  Mannion  as  he  pam'd; 
Tbcir  I^  above  the  knee  were  bere ; 
Ibcir  frame  was  smewy,  short,  and  spars, 

Aod  harden'd  to  the  blast ; 
or  taller  race,  the  chiefr  they  own 
Were  by  the  ea(^e*s  plnmage  known. 
The  banted  red-deer's  undrese'd  hide 
Tbcir  hairy  buakins  well  supplied  ; 
Ths  grsceftil  bonnet  deck'd  their  head: 
Ba^  frtNu  their  shoulden  bung  the  plaid ; 
A  broadsword  of  unwieldy  length, 
A  dagger  proved  for  edge  and  strength, 

A  rtadded  taige  they  wm«, 
Aad  qaiven,  bows,  and  shafts^ — ^but,  0 1 
Sbort  waa  the  shaft,  and  weak  the  bow. 

To  that  vHiich  England  bore. 
The  bies-men  oairied  at  their  backs 
The  andect  Danish  battloNazew 


>  VS.—'*  Hial,  Biogao  I  eectt  tbon  there  t 

Caact  fiaiem  what  homeivard  road  th«j 
Bj  EoMdale  glen,  or  Yethohn  lake  f 
OI  could  we  but  by  hoeb  or  bcake 

Boet  a  prise  10  lair  I 
The  faagk*  l^ion,  too,  hie  guide, 
M^  ohaace  to  loee  hie  fUtterfaw  hide. 


They  raised  a  wild  and  wendering  cry. 
As  with  his  guide  rode  Marmicm  by. 
Loud  were  their  damonring  tongues,  as 
The  clanging  sea-lbwl  leave  the  fen. 
And,  with  their  cries  disoordant  miz'dy 
Grumbled  and  yeU'd  the  pipes  befcwiict. 

VL 
Tlius  through  the  Scottish  camp  th^  pwi'd. 
And  reach*d  the  City  gate  at  last. 
Where  all  around,  a  wakeAU  guard, 
Arm'd  buighers  kept  their  watch  and  wanL 
Well  had  they  cause  of  jealous  fear, 
When  lay  encamp*d,  in  Add  so  near, 
The  Borderer  and  the  Monntdneer. 
As  through  the  bustling  streets  they  ge^ 
All  was  alive  with  martial  show: 
At  every  turn,  with  dinning  dang. 
The  armourer's  anvil  daeh'd  and  rang ; 
Or  tdl'd  the  swarthy  smith,  to  whed 
The  bar  that  arma  the  chaiger's  bed ; 
Or  axe,  or  falchion,  to  the  ride 
Of  jarring  grindstone  was  ^>plied. 
Page,  groom,  and  squire,  with  hurrying  peee^ 
Through  street,  and  lane,  and  uMviMt-plaoe^ 

Bore  lance,  or  casque,  or  sword ; 
While  burghers,  with  important  Ihce, 

Described  eadi  new-come  lord, 
Discoss'd  his  lineage,  told  his  name. 
His  following,*  and  his  warlike  fruoouk 
The  lion  led  to  lodging  mee^ 
Which  high  o'erlook'd  the  crowded  ttreet  | 

There  must  the  Bsron  rest. 
Till  past  the  hour  of  vesper  tide, 
And  then  to  Holy-Bood  must  rida^^ 

Such  was  the  King's  behest. 
Meanwhile  the  lion's  cars  aarigns 
A  banquet  rich,  and  costly  wines^ 

To  Marmion  and  his  tndn  ;^ 
And  when  the  appointed  hour  succeed^ 
The  Baron  dons  his  peaceful  weeds. 
And  folfewiug  lindeaay  as  be  lends 

The  palace-halls  they  gain. 

VIL 

Old  Holy-Bood  rung  merrily. 
That  night,  with  wasaell,  mirth,  and  glee : 
King  James  vrithin  her  princely  bower. 
Feasted  the  Cbiefi  of  Scotland's  power, 
Summon'd  to  spend  the  parting  hour; 
For  he  had  charged,  that  his  array 
Should  southward  march  by  break  of  day. 
Well  loved  that  splendid  monarch  aye 


t  MS.—**  Wild  tram  thdr  red  and  ewarthy  hdr 

Look'd  thnmgh  their  eyee  with  MTage  etare." 

■  FolIoioiN^-Feadd  retainers.— Thie  word,  by  the  way, 
hae  been,  eince  the  Author  of  Mannion  uted  it,  and  thought 
It  called  for  explanation,  oompletely  adopted  into  Englieh, 
and  eepeddly  into  Parliamentary  parlance.— Eo. 

«  See  AppMidix,  NoU3  P. 
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The  banquet  tnd  the  long, 
By  dtkjf  the  tonrneyy  and  by  night 
The  merry  danee,  traced  fkrt  and  light, 
The  maeken  quaint,  the  pageant  bdgbt. 

The  revel  loud  and  long. 
This  feast  ontriione  his  banquets  past , 
It  was  his  blithest-«nd  his  last. 
The  daaaling  lamps,  from  gallery  gay, 
Cast  on  the  Court  a  dancing  ny; 
Here  to  the  harp  did  minstrels  sing ; 
There  ladies  tonoh'd  a  softer  string ; 
With  long-ear'd  cap,  and  motley  Test, 
The  licensed  fool  retail'd  his  jest ; 
His  magic  tricks  the  juggler  plied ; 
At  dice  and  draughts  the  gallants  vied ; 
While  some,  in  close  recess  apart, 
Courted  the  ladies  of  their  heart, 

Nor  courted  them  in  vain ; 
For  often,  in  the  parting  hour, 
Viotorious  Love  asserts  his  power 

O'er  coldness  and  disdain ; 
And  flinty  is  her  heart,  can  view 
To  battle  march  a  lover  true — 
Dan  hear,  perchance,  his  last  adieu, 

Nor  own  her  share  of  pain. 

VIIL 
Tlirongfa  this  miz'd  crowd  of  glee  and  game. 
The  King  to  greet  Lord  Marmion  came. 

While,  reverent,  all  made  room. 
An  easy  task  it  was,  I  trow. 
King  James's  manly  form  to  know. 
Although,  his  courtesy  to  show. 
He  doiFd,  to  Mannion  bending  low. 

His  broider'd  cap  and  plume. 
For  royal  was  his  garb  and  mien. 

His  cloak,  of  crimson  velvet  piled, 

Trimm'd  with  the  ftir  of  martin  wild ; 
His  vest  of  changeftd  satin  sheen. 

The  dazzled  eye  beguiled ; 
His  gorgeous  collar  hung  adown. 
Wrought  with  the  badge  of  Scotland's  crown,* 
The  thistle  brave,  of  old  renown : 
His  trusty  blade,  Toledo  right,' 
Descended  from  a  baldric  bright ; 
White  wero  his  buskins,  on  the  heel 
His  spun  inlaid  of  gold  and  steel ; 
His  bonnet,  all  of  crimson  fiidr. 
Was  button'd  with  a  ruby  raro: 
And  Marmion  deem'd  he  ne'er  had  seen 
A  prinoe  of  such  a  noble  mien. 

IX. 

Tlie  Monarch's  form  was  middle  size ; 
For  feat  of  strength,  or  exercise, 

1  M&— '*  Bearing  th«  badge  of  Scotland's  crown.'* 
t  M&— *'  His  trnity  blade,  Toledo  right. 

Descended  from  a  baldric  bright. 
And  dangled  at  his  knee : 

White  were  his  bnakine ;  from  their  heel 


Shaped  in  prc^Kntkm  fefar ; 
And  hazel  was  lus  ea^  eye^ 
And  anbnm  of  the  darkest  dye. 

His  short  cnii'd  beard  and  hair. 
Lqj^  vraa  his  footstep  in  the  daaM^ 

And  firm  his  stiinip  in  the  listi; 
And,  oh !  he  had  that  merry  ^anoa, 

That  seldom  lady's  heart  resists. 
Lightly  from  iuv  to  foir  he  flew. 
And  loved  to  plead,  lament,  and  sna^— 
Suit  lightly  vron,  and  short-lived  pain^ 
For  monandis  seldom  sigh  in  vain. 

I  said  he  joy'd  in  banquet  bower ; 
But,  "mid  his  mirth,  'twas  often  strange^ 
How  suddenly  his  cheer  would  change. 

His  look  o'eroast  and  lower. 
If,  in  a  sudden  turn,  he  felt 
The  pressure  of  his  iron  belt. 
That  bound  his  breast  in  penance  pain. 
In  memory  of  his  fother  slain.* 
Even  so  'twas  strange  how,  evermore. 
Soon  as  the  passing  pang  waa  o'er 
Forward  he  rush'd,  with  double  glee, 
Into  the  stream  of  ravelry : 
Thus,  dim-seen  object  of  aflHght 
Startlea  the  courser  in  his  flight. 
And  half  he  halts,  half  qurings  aside ; 
But  feels  the  quickening  spur  applied. 
And,  straining  on  the  tighten'd  rein, 
Soonn  doubly  swift  o'er  hiU  and  plain. 

X. 

O'er  James's  heart,  the  courtiers  say. 
Sir  Hugh  the  Heron's  wife  held  sway :  * 

To  Scotland's  Ckrart  she  came. 
To  be  a  hostage  for  her  lord. 
Who  Cessford's  gallant  heart  had  gored. 
And  with  tiie  King  to  make  accord, 

Had  sent  his  lovely  dame. 
Nor  to  that  lady  free  alone 
Did  the  gay  King  allegiance  own; 

For'lhe  feir  Queen  of  France 
Sent  him  a  turquois  ring  and  glove. 
And  charged  him,  as  her  knight  and  love^ 

For  her  to  break  a  lance ; 
And  strike  three  strokes  with  Scottish  brand/ 
And  march  three  miles  on  Southron  land. 
And  bid  the  bannen  of  his  band 

In  FiUgliah  breezes  dance. 
And  thus,  for  France's  Queen  he  dreat 
His  manly  limbs  in  mailed  vest; 
And  thus  admitted  English  tuc 
His  inmost  counsels  still  to  share ; 
And  thus,  for  both,  he  madly  p!ami'd 
The  ruin  of  himself  and  land ! 


His  span  inlaid  \  -  , .  .  _^  - 
Hi.  fretted  irpnT.r'8^^^"^"*^ 
Were  Jingling  merrilj." 

s  See  Appendix,  Note  3  Q. 

«  See  Appendix,  Note  3  R.  «  Ibid,  Note  3  S 
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Aiid  jety  the  tooth  to  teD, 
or  B^giaiid*8  fair,  nor  Fnaoe's  Qnaeii,* 
mirth  one  petri-drop,  bright  and  ihoea^ 

Queen  Mugeraty  who,  fai  Lithgow't  bower, 
■ety  and  wept  the  weaiy  hoar. 


AM 


XL 
■ti  hne  hi  lithgow  pile, 
the  weoiyday, 
her  neithe 
Her  MoDsreh't  iwk  hi  bottle  I 
Amd  in  gaj  Holy-Rood,  the  irfiile, 
DoMO  HaRm  rieet  with  e  mile 

Upon  the  heip  to  play. 
Fur  waa  her  nranded  aim,  aa  o'er 

The  fltrmgs  her  fingen  flew ; 
And  aa  ihe  tonch'd  and  toned  them  all, 
Rwer  her  boeoBi'a  ne  and  lUl 

Waa  plainer  giran  to  view; 
Far,  aD  far  heat,  waa  laid  aside 
Her  wimple,  and  her  hood  untied.* 
Aad  fini  ehe  piteh'd  her  wnoe  to  aag, 
Ihen  gtaneed  hcrdaik  eje  cm  the  King, 
Aad  dien  aroond  theslent  ring; 
And  laqgfa'd,  and  Unih'd,  and  oft  did  say 
Her  pretty  oath,  by  Tea,  and  Nay, 
She  ooold  not,  wonld  not,  darrt  not  play  1 
Atkqgtfa,  upon  the  harp,  with  glee, 
Mingjled  with  ardi  rimplicity, 
A  mft,  yet  lively,  air  ehe  mng. 
While  tfa»  the  wily  lady  8ung:-~ 

XII. 

UMXIlfTAK.* 

Oyjeo^g  LochuiTar  ii  come  out  of  the  weit, 
TboBgfa  an  the  wide  Border  hie  fteed  waa  the  best ; 
And  BBve  hie  good  broadsword  he  weepons  had  none, 
He  rode  all  nnarm'd,  and  he  rode  all  alone. 
So  hitfafid  in  lore,  and  so  danntleas  in  war, 

knight  like  the  yonng  LoehfliTar. 


He  alaid  not  for  brake,  and  he  etopp'd  not  fsr  stone, 
He  mm  the  Eske  rirer  vriiere  ford  there  was  none; 
Bet  oe  he  afi^^itad  at  Netherby  gate, 
The  bride  had  consented,  the  gallant  came  late: 
For  a  leggard  in  love,  and  a  dastard  in  war, 
Wis  to  wed  thelur  EUen  of  brave  Loohinrar. 

So  boldly  he  entOT'd  the  Netfaeriyj  Hall, 
Among  bride's-men,  and  kinsmen,  and  brothers,  and 
aU: 


"  Nor  France'B  Queen,  nor  England's  fair. 
Woo  worth  ono  pearl-drop,  paflaing  rare. 
Prom  Maxguefo  eyes  that  felL" 
US.  bao  only — 
"  For,  an  fbrheat,  was  laid  aside 
Bcr  vlinplcd  bood  and  goiget'i  pride : 
And  OB  the  rig|ited  harp  with  gleev 
with  areh  aimpUdty, 


Then  qwke  the  bride's  A4her,  bis  hand  on  his  aword« 
(For  the  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a  woid,) 
**  O  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war, 
Or  to  dance  at  oar  bridal,  yoong  Lord  Lochinvar  T'— 


**  I  long  woo'd  yonr  dangfater,  my  salt  you 
Love  swells  like  the  Solway,  but  ebbs  Uke  its  tide— « 
And  now  am  I  come,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine. 
To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cap  of  wine. 
There  are  maidens  in  Scotland  more  lovely  by  iar. 
That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Lodunw.'' 

The  bride  kias'd  the  goblet :  the  knight  took  it  up^ 
He  quaiTd  off  the  vrine,  and  he  threw  down  the  eapw 
She  look'd  down  to  blush,  and  she  looked  up  to  sjgh. 
With  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and  a  tear  in  her  eye. 
He  took  her  soft  hand,  ere  her  mother  could  bar^^ 
**  Now  tread  we  a  messore  1"  said  young  Lochinvar. 

So  stately  his  form,  and  so  lovely  her  face. 
That  never  a  hall  such  a  galliard  did  grace; 
While  her  mother  did  ft«t,  and  her  fiuher  did  fome. 
And  the  bridegroom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  and 

plume ; 
And  thebride-maidens  whisper'd,^  Twere  better  by  &r. 
To  have  match'dourfoir  cousin  with  young  Lochinvar." 

One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  in  her  ear. 
When  they  reach'd  the  hall-door,  and  the  chaiger 

stood  near; 
So  light  to  the  creupe  the  fair  Udy  he  swung* 
So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung  1 
^  She  is  won !  we  are  gone,  over  bank,  bosh*  and 

scaur; 
They'll  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow,"  quoth  young 
,    Lochinvar. 

There  was  mounting  'mong  Gnemes  of  the  Netherby 

dan; 
ForsterSyFenwicks,  and  Musgraves^  th^y  rode  and  they 

ran: 
There  was  rsdng  and  chasing,  on  Cannobie  Lee, 
But  the  lost  bride  of  Netherby  ne'er  did  they  see. 
So  daring  in  lov^  and  so  daimtless  in  vrar. 
Have  ye  e'er  heard  of  gallant  like  young  Lochinvar  t 

XIIL 
The  Monarch  o'er  the  siren  hung 
And  beat  the  measure  as  she  sung ; 
And,  pressing  doeer,  and  more  near, 
He  whiq)er'd  praises  in  her  ear. 
In  loud  applause  the  courtiers  vied ; 
And  ladies  wink'd,  and  spoke  aside. 

A  left,  yet  IWely,  air  she  ranib 
While  thna  her  Toioe  attendant  ■ang." 
a  Thebdiadof  LoeUnTarialnaveiyaUghtdcgioofoanded 
on  a  bdlad  called  *'  Kathaiino  Jaafoxle^''  which  may  bo 
found  in  the  *'  llinatxeliy  of  the  Scottish  Border."  vol.  UL 

«  See  the  novel  of  Bedganatlet,  for  a  detailed  pietare  of 
some  of  the  extraordinary  phenomena  of  the  apring-tidas  in 
the  Sdway  Filth. 
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The  witching  da  ne  to  MunnioB  threw 
A  glance,  where  aeem'd  to  reign 

The  pride  that  claims  applauses  due. 

And  of  her  rojal  conqaest  too, 
A  real  or  feigp'd  disdain : 
Familiar  was  the  look,  and  told, 
Mannkm  and  she  were  friends  of  old. 
The  King  observed  their  meeting  eyes. 
With  something  like  displeased  surprise ; 
For  monarchs  ill  oan  rivals  brook. 
Even  in  a  word,  or  smile,  or  look. 
Straight  took  he  forth  the  parchment  broad, 
Which  Marmion's  high  commission  show'd : 
**  Our  Borders  saok'd  by  many  a  raid, 
Our  peaceful  liege-men  robb'd,"  he  said: 
^  On  day  of  trace  our  Warden  slain, 
Stout  Barton  kill'd,  his  vassals  to'en— 
Unworthy  were  we  here  to  reign, 
Should  these  for  vengeance  cry  in  vain ; 
Our  full  defiance,  hate,  and  soom, 
Our  herald  has  to  Henry  borne.' 


ff 


XIV. 
He  paused,  and  led  where  Douglas  stood. 
And  with  stem  eye  the  p^^eant  view'd : 
I  mean  that  Douglas,  sixth  of  yore, 
Who  coronet  of  Angus  bore, 
And,  when  his  blood  and  heart  were  high,* 
Did  the  third  James  in  camp  defy. 
And  all  his  minions  led  to  die 

On  Lauder's  dreary  flat : 
Princes  and  fovourites  long  grew  tame, 
And  trembled  at  the  homely  name 

Of  Archibald  Bell-the-Cat ;  > 
The  same  who  left  the  dusky  vale 
Of  Hermitage  in  Liddisdale, 

Its  dungeons,  and  its  towers. 
Where  BothweU's  turrets  brave  the  air, 
And  Bothwell  bank  ie  blooming  fiair. 

To  fix  his  princely  bowers. 
Though  now,  in  age,  he  had  laid  down 
His  armour  for  the  peaceful  gown. 

And  for  a  staff  his  brand. 
Yet  often  would  flash  forth  the  flre, 
That  could,  in  youth,  a  monarch's  ire 

And  minion's  pride  withstand ; 
And  even  that  day,  at  council  board. 

Unapt  to  soothe  his  sovereign's  mood. 

Against  the  war  had  Angus  stood. 
And  chafed  his  royal  lord.' 

XV. 

His  giant-form,  like  ruin'd  tovrer, 
Though  foirn  its  muscles'  brawny  vaunt, 

>  M&— *'  And,  when  his  blood  and  heart  were  high. 
King  Jamee's  minione  led  to  die. 
On  Lnnder'i  dreary  flai.** 
t  Bettrthe-Caty  tee  Appendix,  Note  3  T. 
•  See  Appendix,  Note  3  U.  *  Ibid.  Note  3  V. 

«  See  Appendix,  Note  3  W. 


Huge-boned,  and  taU,  and  grim,  and  gauoty 

Seem'd  o'er  the  gandy  aoene  to  lower : 
His  looks  and  beard  in  silver  grew; 
His  eyebrows  kept  their  aaUe  huOb 
Near  Douglas  when  the  Monaioh  stood. 
His  bitter  speech  lie  thus  pnraaed : 
"  Lord  ICarmion,  since  these  letteva  say 
That  in  the  North  you  needs  moat  stay, 

While  slighteet  hopes  of  peace  remain, 
Uncoorteous  speech  it  were,  and  item. 
To  say — ^Betom  to  lindiafome^ 

Until  my  herald  oome  agatnw>~ 
Then  rest  you  in  Tantallon  Hold ;« 
Tour  host  shaU  be  the  Doogtas  bold^— 
A  chief  unlike  his  sires  of  old. 
He  wean  their  motto  on  his  blade,^ 
Their  blaaon  o'er  his  towers  dispUy'd ; 
Yet  lovea  his  sovereign  to  oppose} 
More  than  to  lace  his  oonnti7'a  foea. 
And,  I  bethink  me,  by  St  Stephen, 

But  e'en  this  mom  to  me  viras  given* 
A  prize,  the  first  fruits  ol  the  war, 
Ta'en  by  a  galley  finom  Dunbar, 

A  bevy  of  the  maids  of  Heaven. 
Under  yoor  guard,  these  holy  maids 
Shall  safe  return  to  cloister  shades^ 
And,  while  they  at  Tantalkm  stay. 
Requiem  for  Cochran's  soul  may  say.*' 
And,  with  the  slaughter'd  fevourite's  nanMv 
AoTMs  the  Monarch's  brow  there  came 
A  cloud  of  ire,  remorse  and  shame. 

XVI. 
In  answer  nought  oould  Angus  speak ; 
His  proud  heart  swell'd  wellnigh  to  break : 
He  tom*d  aside,  and  down  his  che^ 

A  burning  tear  there  stole. 
His  hand  the  Monarch  sudden  took, 
Tliat  flight  his  kind  heart  oould  not  brook: 

**  Now,  by  the  Brace's  soul,' 
Angus,  my  hasty  speech  foigive ! 
For  sure  as  doth  his  spirit  live, 
As  he  said  of  the  Dou^as  old, 

I  well  may  say  of  you^ — 
That  never  king  did  subject  hold. 
In  speech  more  free,  in  war  more  bol4» 
More  tender  and  more  true :' 
Forgive  me,  Douglas,  onoe  again." — 
And,  while  the  King  his  hand  did  stvaia^ 
Hie  old  man's  tears  fell  down  like  rain. 
To  seise  the  moment  Mannkm  tried. 
And  whisper*d  to  the  King  aside: 
"  Oh  I  let  such  tears  unwonted  plead 
For  respite  short  from  dubious  deed  1 

*  MS.—**  Bat  yceter  mom  was  Mther  dffwa.** 
7  The  next  two  linet  are  not  in  the  origittal  K& 

a  "O.  DowglasI  Dowglasl 
Tendir  and  trew.** 

The  Houlate. 


MARMION. 
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XVIL 
Jameiy  that  ttfanger  Tiew'd 
Aad  tampered  with  hie  chaagfaig  mood. 
"  I^ngfa  thoee  that  oaa,  weep  thoee  that  may/ 
Tliafl  did  the  fiery  Monareh  aay, 

*  SoathwBid  I  march  by  break  of  day ; 
And  iff  withnk  TantaUon  etRmg, 

Iha  good  Iford  Mannion  tarriee  long, 
fttdiaaea  mar  meiiliiig  next  may  &U 
At  Taavovthy  in  hk  cantMiall.''— 
The  hang^ty  Mamuon  frit  the  taonty 
And  aaawer'dy  graTO,  the  royal  vamit: 

*  Much  himovr'd  were  my  humble  home, 
tf  m  Ita  halla  Kmg  Jamee  ahonld  oome ; 
But  Nbttifi^iam  has  ardioFB  goody 

Aad  Yofkahire  men  are  etem  of  mood ; 

Nerthnmbrian  prkdcen  wild  and  rode. 

On  Derby  Hills  the  paths  are  eteep ; 

laOnee  and  T^ne  the  lords  are  deep; 

And  many  a  banner  will  be  torn. 

And  many  a  knight  to  earth  be  borne. 

And  many  a  sheaf  of  arrows  spent. 

Ere  Scotland's  Knig  shall  eroa  the  Trent: 

Yet  panae,  brave  Prince,  while  yet  yon  may  1  '*— 

The  Monareh  lightly  tum'd  away, 

Aad  to  his  nobles  load  did  call^— 

•Lards,  to  the  danoer-«haUl  ahaUl"< 

Hhaarif  his  doak  and  sword  floag  by, 

And  led  Dame  Henm  gallantly; 

And  minstrels,  at  the  royal  order, 

Bhie  Bonnets  o*er  the  Border." 


XVIIL 
Leave  we  these  refds  now,  to  tell 
What  to  Saint  Hilda's  maids  befeU, 
Whoee  galley,  as  they  safl'd  again 
To  Whitby,  by  a  Soot  was  U'en. 
How  at  Dvn-Edin  did  tltfj  bide, 
ISlJamea  should  of  their  &te  decide ; 

And  soon,  by  his  oommand. 
Were  gently  aommon'd  to  prepare 
To  joomey  vnder  Iffarmion's  care, 
As  eseort  hononr'd,  sale,  and  fair, 

AgMn  to  English  land. 
The  Abbess  told  her  diaplet  o'er, 
Kor  knew  wfaioh  saint  she  shoold  implore ; 
For,  when  she  thonght  of  Ckmstaaoe,  sore 

She  fear'd  Lord  Marmion's  mood. 
And  judge  what  Clara  must  have  felt  I 
The  sword,  that  hung  in  Mannion's  belt, 

Had  drank  De  Wilton's  blood. 

>  MS.—**  A  maid  to  Me  her  love  dfpsft.** 


Unwittingly,  King  Jamea  had  given, 

As  guard  to  Whitby's  ihades, 
Hie  man  most  dreaded  nnder  Heavaa 

By  these  defenoelem  maids : 
Yet  what  petition  oould  avail. 
Or  who  wonld  listen  to  the  tale 
Of  woman,  prisoner,  and  nnn, 
'Mid  bustle  of  a  war  begun  t 
They  deem'd  it  hopelem  to  avoid 
The  oonvoy  of  their  dangerous  guide. 


llielr  lodging,  so  the  King  ssngn'd, 
To  Marmion'i,  as  theb  guardian,  join'd; 
And  thus  it  Ml,  that,  pasiing  ni^, 
The  Pailmer  caught  the  Abbess'  eye. 

Who  wam'd  him  by  a  scroll, 
She  had  a  eeeret  to  reveal. 
That  much  concem'd  the  Church's  weal* 

And  health  off  ■nner's  soul ; 
And,  with  deep  disi^  of  aocrsoy, 

She  named  a  place  to  meet. 
Within  an  open  balcony. 
That  hung  fixm  dissy  pitch,  and  hig^, 

Above  the  stately  street ; 
To  whidi,  as  common  to  each  home. 
At  night  they  might  in  secret  come. 


At  night,  In  secret,  there  they  came. 
The  Palmer  and  the  holy  Dame. 
The  moon  among  the  clouds  rose  high. 
And  all  the  city  hum  was  by. 
Upon  the  street,  where  late  beAvrs 
Did  din  of  vrar  and  warriors  roar, 

Yon  might  have  heard  a  pebUe  ftdl, 
A  beetie  hum,  a  cricket  sing. 
An  owlet  flap  his  boding  wing 

On  Gfles's  steeple  talL 
The  antique  buildings,  dimUng  high, 
Whoee  Gothic  frontiets  sought  the  sl^. 

Were  here  wrapt  deep  in  shade ; 
There  on  their  brows  the  moon-beam 

broke. 
Through  the  fidnt  wreaths  of  silvery  smoke, 

And  on  the  casements  play'd. 

And  other  light  was  none  to  see. 
Save  torches  gliding  far, 

Before  some  chieftain  of  degree, 

Who  left  the  royal  revelry 
To  bowne  him  for  the  war^~ 
A  solemn  scene  the  Abbess  chose ; 
A  solemn  hour,  her  secret  to  disolose. 

XXI. 

^  O,  holy  Pldmer  I"  she  begany— 
<*  Fbr  sure  he  must  be  sainted  man. 
Whose  blessed  feet  have  trod  the  ground 
Where  the  Redeemer's  tomb  is  found, — 

'  Hie  ftndent  cry  to  make  room  for  a  danoe,  or  patreant. 
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Por  Hii  dear  Ghiurch'i  sake,  my  tale 
Attend,  nor  deem  of  light  avail, 
TliODgfa  I  most  speak  of  woridly  lore^ — 
How  Tain  to  those  who  wed  above  1 — 
De  Wilton  and  Lord  ICannion  woo'd' 
Clara  de  Glare,  of  Gloeter's  Uood; 
(Idle  it  were  of  Whitby's  dame, 
To  say  of  that  same  blood  I  came ;) 
And  onoe,  when  jealoos  rage  was  high. 
Lord  Marmion  said  despiteoualy, 
Wilton  was  traitor  in  his  heart, 
And  had  made  leagne  with  Martin  Swart,' 
When  he  oame  here  on  Simnel's  port; 
And  only  cowardice  did  restrain 
His  rebel  aid  on  Stokefteld's  plain, — 
And  down  he  threw  his  glove:  —  the 

thing 
Was  tried,  as  wont,  before  the  King; 
Where  frankly  did  De  Wilton  own. 
That  Swart  in  Oueldres  he  had  known ; 
And  that  between  them  then  there  went 
Some  scroll  of  coorteons  compliment. 
For  this  he  to  his  castle  sent ; 
Bat  when  his  messenger  retnm'd, 
Jndge  how  de  Wilton's  faiy  bum'd  1 
For  in  his  packet  there  was  laid 
Letters  that  daim'd  disloyal  aid. 
And  proved  King  Henry's  cause  betray'd. 
His  fkme,  thus  blighted,  in  the  field 
He  strove  to  dear,  by  spear  and  shield  ^ 
To  dear  his  fune  in  vain  he  strove, 
For  wondrous  are  His  vrays  above  1 
Perchance  some  form  was  nnobeerved ; 
Perchance  in  prayer,  or  fidth,  he  swerved ;' 
Blse  how  ooold  giultless  champion  qaail. 
Or  how  the  bleawd  ordeal  fsilf 

XXIL 
^  His  squire,  who  now  De  Wilton  saw 
As  recreant  doom'd  to  suffer  law. 

Repentant,  ovm'd  in  vain. 
That,  wliile  he  had  the  scrolls  in  care, 
A  stranger  maiden,  passing  fair, 
Had  drench'd  him  vrith  a  beverage  rare ; 

His  words  no  fsith  could  gain. 
With  CSare  alone  he  credence  won. 
Who,  rather  than  wed  Marmion, 
Did  to  Saint  Hilda's  shriue  repair. 
To  give  our  house  her  livings  fidr 
And  die  a  vestal  vot'ress  there. 
The  impulse  from  the  earth  was  given. 
But  bent  her  to  the  paths  of  heaven. 
A  purer  heart,  a  lovdier  maid, 
Ne'er  shdter'd  her  in  Whitby's  shade, 
No,  not  since  Saxon  Edelfled ; 

1  '*  There  are  panages  in  which  the  flatneee  and  tsdteiu- 
neai  of  the  namtiTe  ie  reliered  by  no  aort  of  beauty  nor  ele- 
gance of  diction,  and  which  form  an  extraordlnaiy  oontraat 
with  the  more  animated  and  finished  portiona  of  Uie  poem. 
Wc  shall  not  afflict  our  readers  with  more  than  one  specimen 


Only  one  trace  of  eartUy  etram, 
That  for  her  kfver^s  loas 

She  cherishes  a  aorrow  vain. 
And  murmura  at  the 

And  then  her  heritage  ^ 
Along  the  banks  of  Tame ; 

Deep  fidds  of  grain  the  reaper  mowa, 

In  meadovro  rich  the  heifer  Iowa, 

The  falconer  and  huntsman  knows 
Its  woodlands  for  the  game. 
Shame  were  it  to  Saint  Hilda  dear. 
And  I,  her  humble  vofross  here, 

Should  do  a  deadly  sin, 
Her  temple  ^oil'd  before  mine  eyes. 
If  this  fidse  Mannion  such  a  prise 

By  my  consent  should  vrin ; 
Yet  hath  our  boisterous  monardi  sworn 
That  CSlare  diall  from  our  house  be  torn , 
And  grievoos  cause  have  I  to  fear. 
Such  mandate  doth  Lord  Marmion  bear, 

XXIIL 
<*  Now,  prisoner,  hdpless,  and  betray'd 
To  evil  power,  I  daim  thine  aid. 

By  every  step  that  thou  hast  trod 
To  holy  shifaie  and  grotto  dim, 
By  every  martyr's  tortured  limb. 
By  angel,  saint,  and  seraphim. 

And  by  the  Church  of  GodI 
For  mark:— When  Wilton  viae  betray'd, 
And  with  his  squiro  forged  letters  laid, 
She  was^ alasl  that  sinfril  maid. 

By  whom  the  deed  was  done^ — 
01  shame  and  horror  to  be  said  ^- 

She  was  a  perjured  nun  I 
No  derk  in  all  tiie  land,  like  her. 
Traced  quaint  and  varying  character. 
Perdiance  you  may  a  marvd  deem. 

That  Ifarmion's  paramour 
(For  such  vile  thing  she  was)  diould  scheme 

Her  lover's  nuptial  hour; 
But  o'er  him  thus  she  hoped  to  gain, 
As  privy  to  his  honour's  stain. 

Illimitable  povrar : 
For  this  she  secretly  retain'd 

Each  proof  that  might  the  plot  reveal. 

Instructions  with  his  hand  and  seal ; 
And  thus  Sahit  HiMa  ddgn'd, 

Throu^  sinner's  perfidy  Impure, 

Her  house's  gloiy  to  seeurey 
And  CSare's  immortal  weal. 

XXIV. 
**  'Twere  long,  and  needless,  hero  to  tell, 
How  to  my  hand  these  papers  fell ; 

of  this  felling  off  We  select  it  from  the  Abbesa's  e 
tion  to  De  Wilton  >-*  De  WQton  and  Lord  Maimkm 
&C.  (and  twenty-two  following  lines)."— JarrRsv. 

>  See  Appendix,  Note  3  Z. 

>  lUd,  Note  3  Y 
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Wtth  me  tbi^  nut  not  stay. 
HEda  keep  bar  Abbas  trael 
kaawm  wbalb  oatn^  be  mi^t  do, 
WUe  joamegriog  by  the  wmyl — 
O,  Ueaed  Saint,  if  e'er  agun 
I  flMiwie  leave  thy  cefaa  domain, 
To  toavd  er  bj  land  or  main, 
enanee  may  I  pay  ^ 
itlj  Palmer,  maik  my  prayer : 
1 9«e  tliia  paeket  to  thy  oare, 
Ibr  tiiee  to  atop  they  will  not  dare ; 

AndOl  vith  oaatiooa speed. 
To  VelMS^s  hand  the  papers  bring. 
That  he  may  diow  them  to  the  King: 
And,  far  thy  well-eam'd  meed, 
holy  man,  at  Whitby's  shrine 
n^  shaU  BtiU  be  thine, 
Undle  piiests  ean  nng  and  read^— 
Wkat  afl'at  Aoot— Speak  !"^For  as  he 


The  daige,  a  strong  emotion  shook 

His  frame;  and,  ere  reply, 
Thi7  heard  a  faint,  yet  ahrttly  tone, 
lAe  dirtant  daiion  faeUy  blown. 

That  en  tlie  breeae  did  die ; 
And  lend  the  Abbess  shriek'd  in  fear, 
«  fahit  WHbold,  save  as  I— What  is  here ! 

Look  at  jon  City  Cross  I 
flee  en  its  battled  tower  H>pear 
FhsBtoms,  that  senteheons  seem  to  rear, 

And  bfamon'd  banners  toss  1  "— 

XXV. 
Daa-B£n's  Crooa,  a  piUar'd  stone,* 
Son  on  a  turret  octagon ; 
(Bat  BOW  is  rased  that  monnment, 

Wheaee  royal  edict  rang^ 
Aad  Toiee  of  Scotland's  law  was  sent 

hi  glorioos  tmmpet-olang. 
0!  ke  his  tamb  as  lead  to  lead, 
Upoa  ilB  dnB  destroyer's  head  1^ 
A  minstrel's  malison'  is  said.')— 
Thm  on  its  battlements  they  saw 
A  imoB,  pesring  Natore's  law, 

StTKige,  wild,  and  dimly  seen ; 
fSgores  that  aeem'd  to  rise  and  die, 
O^ber  and  sign,  adranoe  and  i|y, 
WUIe  non^t  eonflrm'd  ooold  ear  or  eye 

Disoem  of  sound  or  mien. 
Tot  dsikly  did  it  seem,  as  there 
Hoalds  sad  Ponatrants  prqiare, 
inth  trumpet  sound  and  blazon  fair, 

Ammmooato 


•&«. 


Oui-Edhi't  CroMk  apfllar'd  itone, 
on  a  turrot  haooffon: 
IDoot  voto  dast,  lead  onto  lead» 
On  Hi  deoUoyer'i  diowiy  Xv.^^  t_^ 
UpoD  Us  bsae  dcsdoyer^s  / 
TtM  Uinrtrol's  maliMMi  h  mU.)" 


But  indistinct  the  pageant  prond, 
As  fancy  fanns  of  midnight  elond. 
When  flings  the  moon  upon  her  shroud 

A  wavering  tii^  of  flame ; 
It  ilits^  expands,  and  shifts,  till  kmd, 
From  midmost  of  the  wpeein  crowd, 

This  awfol  summons  came: — * 

XXVI. 
*<  Prince,  prehite,  potentate^  and  peer, 

Whose  names  I  now  shall  call, 
Scottish,  or  foreigner,  give  ear; 
Subjects  of  him  who  sent  me  here. 
At  his  tribunal  to  appear, 

I  summon  one  and  all: 
I  dte  you  by  each  deadly  sin. 
That  e'er  hath  soil'd  your  hearts  within: 
I  dte  you  by  each  brutal  lust. 
That  e'er  defiled  your  earthly  dnst^— 

By  wrath,  by  pride,  by  fear,' 
By  each  o'er-mastering  passion's  tone. 
By  the  dark  grare,  and  dying  groan  1 
When  forty  days  sre  pam'd  and  gone,' 
I  cite  you,  at  your  Monarch's  throne. 

To  answer  and  appear." 
Tlien  thunder'd  forth  a  roll  of  names : 
The  first  was  thine,  unhappy  James  1 

Then  all  thy  nobles  came ; 
Crawford,  Glencaim,  Montrose,  Argyle, 
Boss,  Bothwell,  Pori>es,  Lennoi:,  Lyler- 
Why  should  I  tell  their  separate  style ; 

Each  ohief  of  birth  and  feme. 
Of  Lowland,  Highland,  Border,  Isle, 
Fore-doom'd  to  Flodden's  carnage  pile. 

Was  oited  there  by  name ; 
And  Maimion,  Lord  of  Fontenaye, 
Of  Lutterward,  and  ScriTelbaye ; 
Do  Wilton,  erst  of  Aberley, 
The  self-ssme  thundering  Toiee  did  say.—* 

But  then  another  spblce: 
^  Thy  fistal  summons  I  deny. 
And  thine  mfemal  L<NPd  defy. 
Appealing  me  to  Him  on  High, 

Who  burst  the  sinner's  yoke." 
At  that  dread  aooent,  with  a  scream, 
Psrted  the  pageant  Uke  a  dream. 

The  summoner  was  gone. 
Prone  on  her  Isoe  the  Abbess  fell. 
And  feet,  and  fest,  her  beads  did  tell ; 
Her  nuns  came,  startled  by  the  yell. 

And  found  her  there  alone. 
She  mark'd  not,  at  the  scene  aghast, 
What  time,  or  how,  the  Palmer  pasa'd. 


s  See  Appendix,  Note  3  Z. 
«  See  Appendiz,  Note  4  A. 
•  MS.-*"  By  wrath,  by  ftand,  by  fear." 
«  MS.—'*  Bn  tiMnijf  da^  are  peai'd  and  gonob 
Bifere  the  miglity  Monerch'!  throne, 
}  dte  yov  to  appear." 
7  MS.—*'  U  thvnderiiig  tone  the  Tokre  did  lay." 
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XXVIL 

Shift  we  the  loenew— The  eamp  doth  moire, 

Dnn-Edin't  streets  are  empty  now^ 
Sftve  when,  for  weal  of  those  they  love, 

To  pray  the  prayer,  and  tow  the  vow, 
The  tottering  child,  the  anxious  &ir. 
The  grey-hair*d  sire,  with  pious  care, 
To  chapels  and  to  shrines  repair — 
Whera  is  the  Palmer  now?  and  where 
The  Abbess,  Mannion,  and  Claret- 
Bold  Douglas  I  to  Tantallon  fair 

They  Journey  in  thy  charge : 
Lord  Mannion  rode  on  his  right  hand. 
The  Palmer  still  was  with  the  band ; 
Angus,  like  Lindesay,  did  command. 

That  none  should  roam  at  large. 
But  in  that  Pdmer's  altered  mien 
A  wondrous  change  might  now  be  seen. 

Freely  he  spoke  of  war. 
Of  maryels  wrought  by  single  hand, 
When  lifted  for  a  native  land; 
And  stiU  look'd  high,  as  if  he  plann'd 

Some  desperate  deed  afar. 
His  oourser  would  he  fioed  and  stroke. 
And,  tucking  up  his  sable  frocke. 
Would  first  his  mettle  bold  provoke. 

Then  soothe  or  quell  his  pride. 
Old  Hubert  said,  tha,t  never  one 
He  saw,  except  Lord  Mannion, 

A  steed  so  fairiy  ride. 

xxvm. 

Some  half-hour's  march  behind,  there  oame^ 
By  Eustace  govem'd  foir, 

A  troop  escorting  Hilda's  Dame, 
With  all  her  nuns,  and  Clare. 

No  audience  had  Lord  Mannion  sought; 
Ever  he  fear'd  to  aggravate 
Clara  de  Clare's  suspicious  hate; 

And  safer  'twas,  he  thought, 
To  wait  till,  from  the  nuns  removed. 
The  influence  of  kinsmen  loved, 
And  suit  by  Henfy's  self  approved^ 

Her  slow  consent  had  wrought. 
His  was  no  flickering  flame,  that  dies 
Unless  when  fonn'd  by  looks  and  sighs, 
And  lighted  oft  at  lady's  eyes ; 
He  long'd  to  stretch  his  wide  command 
O'er  luckless  Clara's  ample  land : 
Besides,  when  Wilton  with  him  vied. 
Although  the  pang  ol  humbled  pride 
The  place  of  jealousy  supplied. 

Yet  conquest  bj  that  meanneis  won 

He  almost  ioath'd  to  think  upon. 

Led  him,  at  times,  to  hate  the  cause. 

Which  made  him  burst  through  honour's  laws. 


1  MS.— North  Berwick's  tonn,  sad  conic  Law." 

<  The  conTmt  alladtd  to  b  a  foondation  of  CisterUaa  want. 


If  e*er  he  lov'd,  'twas  her  alona. 
Who  died  within  that  vanlt  of  ston*. 

XXIX. 

And  now,  when  close  at  hand  they  ssiw 
North  Berwick's  town,  and  lofty  Law,' 
Fitz-Eustaoe  bade  them  pause  a  whiles 
Before  a  venerable  pile,' 

Whose  turrets  view'd,  afiir, 
The  lofty  Bass,  the  Lambie  Isle,* 

The  ocean's  peace  or  war. 
At  tolling  of  a  bell,  forth  came 
Hie  convent's  venerable  Dame, 
And  pray'd  Saint  Hilda's  Abbess  rest 
With  her,  a  loved  and  honour'd  guest» 
Till  Douglas  should  a  bark  prepare 
To  waft  her  back  to  Whitby  (air. 
Glad  was  the  Abbess,  you  may  guea^ 
And  thank'd  the  Scottish  Prioress; 
And  tedious  were  to  tell,  I  ween. 
The  courteous  speech  that  pass'd  betweeo 

O'eijoy'd  the  nuns  their  palfreys  leave ; 
But  when  ftdr  Clara  did  intend. 
Like  them,  from  horseback  to  descend, 

Fitz-Eustace  said, — "  I  grieve. 
Fair  lady,  grieve  e'en  from  my  heart. 
Such  gentle  company  to  part ; — 

Think  not  discourtesy. 
But  lords'  oommands  must  be  obey'd; 
And  Marmion  and  the  Doug^  said^ 

That  you  must  wend  with  me. 
Lord  Marmion  hath  a  letter  broad. 
Which  to  the  Scottish  Earl  he  show'd. 
Commanding,  that,  beneath  his  care^ 
Without  delay,  you  shall  repair 
To  your  good  kinsman.  Lord  Fita^Clarc.'' 

The  startled  Abbess  loud  exclaim'd ; 
But  she,  at  whom  the  blow  was  aim'd, 
Grrew  pale  as  death,  and  cold  as  lead, — 
She  deem'd  she  heard  her  death*doom  read. 
"  Cheer  tliee,  my  chUd  1"  the  Abbess  said, 
^  They  dare  not  tear  thee  from  my  hand. 
To  ride  alone  with  armed  band." — 

*  Nay,  holy  mother,  nay," 
Fitz-Eustaoe  said,  "  Uie  lovely  Clare 
Will  be  in  Lady  Angus'  care. 

In  Scotland  while  we  stay; 
And,  when  we  move;,  an  ea^  ride 
Will  bring  us  to  the  English  sida. 
Female  attendance  to  provide 

Beflttmg  Oloster's  h<:ir: 
Nor  thinks  nor  dreams  my  noble  lord. 
By  slightest  look,  or  act,  or  word. 

To  harass  Lady  Clare. 


neor  North  Berwick,  of  which  there  are  still  Mme  remains 
It  wae  fonnded  by  DtMicsn,  Earl  of  Fife,  in  1216. 

s  MS.—*'  The  lofty  Bm»,  the  Lamb's  grtm  UU." 
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Her  Ibftliftil  guardkn  he  ^vfll  be, 
Her  SDS  for  slightest  ooarteej 

That  e'en  to  stranger  ikUs, 
m  he  ihall  place  her,  safe  and  finee, 

Wiftfain  her  kmnnan's  haUs." 
He  apoke,  and  blvuh'd  with  earnest  grace ; 
ffis  &ith  W9a  punted  on  his  face. 

And  Clare's  wont  fear  relieTed. 
Tbe  Lndj  Abbess  ioud  exclaim'd 
Ob  Henry,  and  the  Douglas  blamed. 

Entreated,  threatened,  grieved ; 
To  mmrtyr,  saint,  and  prophet  pray'd, 
Against  Lord  Mannion  inveigh'd. 
And  call'd  the  Prioress  to  aid. 
To  cnne  with  candle,  bell,  and  book. 
Hot  head  the  grave  Cistertian  shook : 
*  The  Dongias,  and  tbe  King,"  she  said, 
^  In  their  commands  will  be  obey'd ; 
Grieve  noC,  nor  dream  that  harm  can  (all 
The  »«*M<^"  in  Tantallon  halL" 

XXXI. 
The  Abbess,  seeing  strife  was  vain, 
AertT'H  bar  wonted  state  again^ — 

Per  much  of  state  she  hadj — 
CoHiposed  her  veQ,  end  rsised  her  head, 
And— ^  Kd,"  in  solemn  voice  she  said, 

*  Tbj  master,  bold  and  bad^ 
The  records  of  hb  house  turn  o'er, 

And,  when  he  shall  there  written  see. 

That  one  of  his  own  ancestry 

Drove  the  Monks  forth  of  Coventry,' 
Bid  him  hb  fete  explore  ! 

Pcsacing  in  pride  of  earthly  trust, 

His  cfasfger  huri'd  him  to  the  dust. 

And,  by  a  base  plebdan  thrust, 
He  died  his  band  before. 

God  judge  Hwizt  Marmion  and  me ; 

He  ia  a  Oiief  of  high  d^^ree. 
And  I  a  poor  reduse : 

Tet  oft,  in  holy  writ,  we  see 

Even  such  weak  minister  as  me 
M^  the  oppressor  bruise : 

Por  thus,  inspired,  did  Judith  slay 
The  mighty  in  his  sin. 

And  Jael  thus,  and  Deborah" 

Here  hasty  Blount  broke  in : 
*  Rtz-Eostace,  vra  must  march  oar  bead : 
St.  Anton'  iSre  thee  I  wilt  thou  stand 
All  day,  with  bonnet  in  thy  hand. 

To  hear  the  Lady  preach  I 


>  8w  Appcadiz,  Note  4  B. 

*  TUs  line^  ncceMary  to  th«  rhymes  is  now  for  the  flnt 
<— fwtowd  from  th«  MS.  It  miut  hare  been  omitted  by 
sa  swsaii^  in  tbe  orfRinal  printing.— En. 

*  For  the  origin  of  Marmion'fe  visit  to  TSataUon  OsstK  <■ 
fesPMs,  MO  L^nfSeaU,  vol.  iiL  p.  17. 

*  "Dmiag  tho  ntinej  (rabsoqaeat  to  the  death  of  James 
TJ  the  DowsftrQaeen  Regent,  Maiy  of  Goiee^  becssM  deei- 
MMofpetltacaFicndigBrriaon  Into  Tntalloi^  ss  ihehad 


By  this  good  light!  if  thus  we  stay, 
Lord  ICarmion,  tor  our  fend  delay, 

Will  sharper  sermon  teadi. 
Come,  d*on  thy  oap,  and  mount  thy  horse; 
The  Dame  must  patience  take  perforoe."— 

XXXII. 
*'  Submit  we  then  to  force,"  said  Clare, 
"  But  let  this  barbarous  lord  despshr 

His  purposed  aim  to  vrin ; 
Let  him  take  living,  land,  and  life; 
But  to  be  Marmion's  wedded  wife 

In  me  were  deadly  sin : 
And  if  it  be  the  King's  decree. 
That  I  must  find  no  sanctuary^ 
In  that  inviolable  dome,' 
Where  even  a  homicide  might  esme^ 

And  safely  rest  his  head, 
Though  at  its  open  portals  stood. 
Thirsting  to  pour  forth  blood  fer  bloody 

The  kinsmen  of  the  dead ; 
Tet  one  asylum  is  my  own 

Against  the  dreaded  hour; 
A  low,  a  silent,  and  a  lone, 

Where  longs  have  little  poirer. 
One  victim  is  before  me  there^— 
Mother,  your  blessing,  and  in  prayer 
Remember  your  imhappy  dare ! " 
Loud  vireeps  tbe  Abbess,  and  bestows 

Kind  bleisings  many  a  one: 
Weeping  and  wailing  loud  arose, 
Botmd  patient  Clare,  the  olsmorous  woes 

Of  every  simple  nun. 
His  eyes  the  gentle  Eustace  dried. 
And  scarce  rude  Blount  the  sight  could  Uds. 

Then  took  the  squire  her  rein. 
And  gently  led  away  her  steed. 
And,  by  esch  courteous  word  a&l  deed. 

To  cheer  her  strove  in  vain. 

XXXIU. 
But  acant  three  miles  the  band  had  rodi^ 

When  o'er  a  height  they  pssi'd. 
And,  sudden,  close  before  them  sbow'd 

His  towers,  Tantallon  vast  ;■ 
Broad,  massive,  high,  and  stretching  fer. 
And  held  impregnable  in  war. 
On  a  projecting  rock  they  rose. 
And  round  three  sides  the  ocean  flows, 
The  fourth  did  battled  walls  enclose. 

And  double  mound  and  fosse.^ 


into  Dnaber  and  Inchkcith,  in  order  the  better  to  br.dle  the 
lords  and  barons,  who  Inclined  to  the  reformed  faith,  and  t» 
Mcue  by  dtadele  the  tearcosat  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  For 
this  pnipoaep  tbe  Begant,  to  aao  the  phrase  of  tho  time^ 
<  dealed  with '  the  (then)  Earl  of  Angus  for  hia  oonsent  to  the 
propooed  mearare.  He  oocopied  himedf,  while  the  waa 
speaking;  in  feeding  a  felcoa  which  sat  npon  hia  wrist,  and 
only  teplisd  by  addxessing  the  bird,  bat  leaving  the  Qusea  Is 
make  tho  appUcatioB,  '  Hie  dsvilia  in  this  giesdy  g>ad  ■sho 
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By  narrow  drawbridge,  outworks  strong, 
Through  studded  g&tes,  an  entnmce  long, 

To  the  main  oourt  they  cross. 
It  was  a  wide  and  stately  square : 
Around  wen  lodgings,  fit  and  fidr. 

And  towers  of  rarious  form, 
Which  on  the  court  projected  far, 
And  broke  its  lines  quadrangular. 
Here  was  square  keep,  thero  turret  high, 
Or  pinnade  that  sought  the  sky, 
Whence  oft  the  Warder  could  descry 

The  gathering  ocean-storm. 

XXXIV. 
Here  did  they  rest — ^The  princely  care 
Of  Douglas,  why  should  1  deolaro. 
Or  say  they  met  reception  Mr  1 

Or  why  the  tidings  say. 
Which,  Tarying,  to  Tantallon  came, 
By  huitying  posts  or  fleeter  fame. 

With  ever  Taiying  day  f 
And,  first  they  heard  King  James  had  won 

Etall,  and  Waik,  and  Ford ;  and  then, 

That  Norham  Castle  strong  was  ta'en. 
At  that  sore  marrell'd  Mannion ; — 
And  Douglas  hoped  his  Monarch's  hand 
Would  soon  subdue  Northumberland : 

But  whisper'd  news  there  came. 
That,  while  his  host  inactire  lay. 
And  melted  by  degrees  away, 
King  James  was  dallying  off  the  day 

With  Heron's  wUy  dame.r- 
Such  acts  to  chronicles  I  yield ; 

Go  seek  them  there,  and  see: 
Mine  is  a  tale  of  Flodden  Field, 

And  not  a  histofj.-^ 
At  length  they  heard  the  Scottish  host 
On  that  high  ridge  had  made  their  post. 

Which  frowns  o'er  Millfleld  Plain ; 
And  that  brave  Surrey  many  a  band 
Had  gather'd  in  the  Southern  land. 
And  maroh'd  into  Northumberland, 

And  camp  at  Wooler  ta'en. 
Mannion,  like  ohaiger  in  the  stall. 
That  hears,  without,  the  trumpet-call. 

Began  to  chafe,  and  swear  :-^ 
"  A  sorry  thing  to  hide  my  head 
In  castle,  like  a  fearful  maid. 

When  such  a  field  is  near  i 
Needs  must  I  see  this  battle-day : 
Death  to  my  &me  if  such  a  fray 
Were  fought,  and  Marmion  away  t 
The  Douglas,  too,  I  wot  not  why. 
Hath  'bated  of  his  courtesy: 


will  nerer  be  fba.'  But  when  ths  QaMO,  without  ^ipesxiag 
to  notice  this  hint,  contlnned  to  preas  her  obnoxious  zeqaest, 
Aogns  replied,  in  the  tn»e  epiTit  of  a  feudal  noble,  *  Yee,  Ma- 
dam, tiie  cattle  la  jonzs :  God  forbid  elie.  But  by  the  migkt 
of  Ood,  MadamI'  rack  waa  hia  naoal  oath,  '  I  mnat  be  joar 
Captain  and  Keeper  for  you,  and  I  will  keep  it  aa  well  as  any 


No  longer  in  his  halls  HI  stay." 
Then  bade  his  band  tfa^  should  array 
For  march  against  the  dawning  day. 


4larmioti. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  6IZTHL 


TO 


RICHABD  HBBEBk  Esq. 


AferftNM-tfoins,! 


HSAP  on  more  wood  I — the  wind  isohtll ; 

But  let  it  whistle  as  it  wUl, 

Well  keep  our  Christmas  meny  still. 

Each  age  has  deem'd  the  new-born  year 

The  fittest  time  fbr  festal  cheer: 

Eren,  heathen  yet,  the  savage  Dane 

At  lol  more  deep  the  mead  did  dnin ;' 

High  on  the  beach  his  galleys  drew. 

And  fiaasted  all  his  pirate  crew; 

Then  in  his  low  and  pine-built  hall. 

Where  shields  and  axes  deck'd  the  wall ; 

They  goi^ged  upon  the  half  dress'd  steer ; 

Oaroused  in  seas  of  sable  beer; 

While  round,  in  brutal  Jest,  were  thrown 

The  half-gnaw'd  rib,  and  mairow-bone : 

Or  listen'd  all,  in  grim  delight, 

While  Scalds  yell'd  out  the  joys  of  ^t. 

Then  forth,  in  frenzy,  would  tiiey  hie, 

While  wildly-loose  their  red  locks  fly, 

And  dancing  round  the  blazing  pUe, 

They  make  such  barbarous  mirth  the  while. 

As  best  might  to  the  mind  recall 

The  boisterous  joys  of  Odin's  halL 

And  well  our  Christian  sires  of  old 

LoTcd  when  the  year  its  course  had  roll'd. 

And  brought  blithe  Christmas  back  again. 

With  all  his  hospitable  train. 

Domestic  and  religious  rite 

GaTc  honour  to  the  holy  night ; 

On  Christmas  ere  the  bells  were  rung; 

On  Christmas  ere  the  mass  was  su^g: 

That  only  night  in  all  the  year, 

Saw  the  stoled  priest  tiie  chalice  rear.' 


yon  can  place  there.*"— Sia  WALxaa  Soorrls  MiteeOatietmt 
ProH  fFMttt  vol.  Til.  p.  436. 

1  Mertonn-Hoiiae,  the  seat  of  Hngh  Soott,  Eaq.  of  Harden* 
is  beautifully  ritnated  on  the  Tweed,  about  two  adke  below 
Orybaxjl^^  Abbey. 

>  See  Appendix,  Note  4  0.  »  See  Appendix,  Note  4  D 
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doanM  her  kirtle  sheen ; 
Tbe  ball  was  dreas'd  with  holy  green ; 
Forth  to  the  wood  did  merry-men  go, 
To  gather  hk  the  mialetoe. 
Then  <^)eiiM  wide  the  Baron's  hall 
To  vaaaal,  tenant,  serf,  and  all ; 
Pover  laid  bis  rod  of  rule  aside, 
Aad  Ceremony  doff*d  his  pride. 
The  heir,  with  rons  in  his  shoes. 
That  night  mi^t  village  partner  choose ; 
Tbe  Lford,  anderogating,  share 
The  vulgar  game  of  <*  post  and  pair." 
All  bailed,  with  nnoontroUM  delight, 
And  general  voice,  the  happy  night. 
That  to  the  cottage,  as  the  crown, 
Broi^ht  tidings  of  salvation  down. 

Tbe  fire,  with  well-dried  logs  supplied, 
Went  roaring  ap  the  chimney  wide ; 
The  Inige  hall-table's  oaken  fttoe, 
Sembb'd  till  it  shone,  the  day  to  grace. 
Bote  tbeo  upon  its  maasiTe  board 
No  mark  to  part  the  squire  and  lord. 
Tben  was  hrougfat  in  the  lusty  hrawn. 
By  old  blue-coated  serving-man ; 
Then  the  grim  boar's  head  firown*d  on 

Cxested  with  bays  and  rosemary. 
Well  oaD  the  green-garb'd  ranger  tell. 
How,  when,  and  where,  the  monster  fell ; 
What  dogs  before  his  death  he  tore. 
And  aU  die  baiting  of  the  boar.i 
Tbe  ■neiiil  round,  in  good  brown  bowls, 
Garaish'd  with  ribbons,  blithely  trowli. 
There  the  huge  sirloin  reek'd ;  hard  by 
Ffaon-porridge  stood,  and  Christmas  pie ; 
Nor  hiilM  old  Scotland  to  produce. 
At  sneh  hj^  tide,  her  savoury  goose. 
Then  eame  the  merry  maskers  in, 
And  carols  roar'd  with  blithesome  din , 
If  omndodioos  was  the  song. 
It  was  a  hear^  note,  and  strong. 
Who  lists  may  in  their  mumming  see 
Tmom  of  andent  mystery ;' 
White  slurtB  supplied  the  masquerade. 
And  smutted  cheeks  the  visors  made ; 
Bat,  O  I  what  makers,  richly  dight, 
CsB  beast  ol  bosoms  half  so  light ! 
England  was  merry  England,  when 
Old  Christmas  brought  his  sports  again. 
Twas  Christmas  broaoh'd  the  mightiest  ale; 
Teas  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale ; 


1  MS.—**  And  an  th«  hvnting  of  tbe  boar. 
Then  Toand  the  iB«n7  iranel>bowU 
Gandah'd  with  ribbons,  blithe  did  trowl. 
And  the  lar^  lirloin  >teain'd  on  high, 
Phm-porridge,  hare,  and  ttronrj  pie." 
*■  Sm  Appendix,  Note  4  B. 
■  •"  Bked  !•  wanner  than  water,"— a  prorcrb  meant  to  rin- 

ir  hmfly  predilections. 
•  £m  Appendix,  Note  4  F. 


A  Christmas  gambol  oft  could  cheer 

The  poor  man's  heart  through  half  tbe  3-car. 

Still  linger,  in  our  northern  chme. 
Some  remnants  of  the  good  old  time ; 
And  s^,  within  our  valleys  here. 
We  hold  the  kindred  title  dear. 
Even  when,  perchance,  its  lar-fetch'd  daim 
To  Southron  ear  sounds  empty  name ; 
For  course  of  blood,  our  proverbs  deem. 
Is  wanner  than  the  mountain-stream.* 
And  thus,  my  Christmas  still  I  hold 
Where  my  great-grandsire  came  of  old. 
With  amber  beard,  and  flaxen  hair,* 
And  reverend  apostolic  air — 
The  feast  and  holy-tide  to  share. 
And  mix  sobriety  with  wine. 
And  honest  mirth  with  thoughts  dirine: 
Small  thought  was  his,  in  after  time 
E'er  to  be  hitch'd  into  a  rhyme. 
The  simple  sire  could  only  boast, 
That  he  was  loyal  to  his  cost; 
The  banish'd  race  of  kings  revered, 
And  lost  his  land, — ^but  kept  his  beard. 

In  those  dear  halls,  where  welcome  kind* 
Is  with  Uir  liberty  combined ; 
Where  cordial  ftiendahip  gives  the  hand, 
And  flies  constraint  the  magic  vrand 
Of  the  &ir  dame  that  rules  the  land.* 
Little  we  heed  the  tempest  drear. 
While  music,  mirth,  and  social  cheer. 
Speed  on  their  wings  the  passing  year. 
And  Hertoun's  halls  are  fair  e'en  now. 
When  not  a  leaf  is  on  the  bough. 
Tweed  loves  them  well,  and  turns  again, 
As  loath  to  leave  the  sweet  domain. 
And  holds  his  mirror  to  her  face. 
And  clips  her  with  a  close  embrace : — 
Gladly  as  he,  we  seek  the  dome. 
And  as  reluctant  turn  us  home. 

How  just  that,  at  this  time  of  glee, 
My  thoughts  should,  Heber,  turn  to  thee ! 
For  many  a  merry  hour  we've  known, 
And  heard  the  chimes  of  midnight's  tone.' 
Cease,  then,  my  friend !  a  moment  cease. 
And  leave  these  classic  tomes  in  peace ! 
Of  Roman  and  of  Orecian  lore. 
Sure  mortal  brain  can  hold  no  more. 
These  ancients,  as  Noll  Bluff  might  say, 
<*  Were  pretty  fellows  in  their  day ;"« 

•  MS.—"  In  theie  iUr  halls,  with  merry  «;heer. 

Is  bid  farewell  the  dying  year." 

>  '*  A  lady  of  noble  German  descent,  bom  Conntess  Harriet 
Bmhl  of  Martinskirehen,  married  to  H.  Scott,  Esq.  of  IFarden, 
(now  Lord  Polwarth),  the  author's  relatire  and  ranch  rained 
friend  almost  ftem  infancy ."—Amter  Minttrdtp,  vol.  It.  p.  09. 

7  The  MS.  adds  :— "  As  boasts  old  Shallow  to  Sir  John.** 

•  *'  Hannibal  was  a  pretty  fellow,  sir— a  rcry  pretty  fellow 
ill  his  day."— OH  Jkuhdor. 
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But  time  and  tide  o'er  all  prevail — 
On  Chrifltmas  eve  a  Christmas  tale — 
Of  wonder  and  of  war — "  Profane ! 
What !  leave  the  lofty  Latian  strain, 
Her  stately  prose,  her  verse's  charms, 
To  hear  the  clash  of  rusty  arms : 
In  Fairy  Land  or  Limho  lost, 
To  jostle  conjurer  and  ghost, 
Ch>blin  and  witch  I" — Nay,  Heber  dear. 
Before  you  touch  my  charter,  bear : 
Though  Leyden  aids,  alas !  no  more. 
My  cause  with  many-languaged  lore,' 
This  may  I  say: — in  realms  of  death 
Ulysses  meets  Alcidee'  wraith; 
iEneas,  upon  Thracia's  shore. 
The  ghost  of  murder'd  Polydore ; 
For  omens,  we  in  Livy  cross. 
At  every  turn,  locuttu  Bos, 
As  grave  and  duly  speaks  that  ox, 
As  if  he  told  the  price  of  stocks ; 
Or  held,  in  Rome  republican. 
The  place  of  common-councilman. 

All  nations  have  their  omens  drear. 
Their  legends  wild  of  woe  and  fear. 
To  Cambria  look — the  peasant  see, 
Bethink  him  of  Glendowerdy, 
And  shun  *'  the  spirit's  Blasted  Tree."' 
The  Highlander,  whose  red  claymore 
The  battle  tum'd  on  Haida's  shore. 
Will,  on  a  Friday  mom,  look  pale. 
If  ask'd  to  tell  a  fiury  tale  :* 
He  fears  the  vengeftU  Elfin  King, 
Who  leaves  that  day  his  grassy  ring : 
Invisible  to  human  ken. 
He  walks  among  the  sons  of  men. 

Did*st  e'er,  dear  Heber,  pass  along* 
Beneath  the  towers  of  Franch^monty 
Which,  like  an  eagle's  nest  in  air, 
Hang  o'er  the  stream  and  hamlet  £ur!^ 
Deep  in  their  vaults,  the  peasants  say, 
A  mighty  treasure  buried  lay, 
Amass'd  through  rapine  and  through  wrong 
By  the  last  Lord  of  Franch4mont.' 
The  iron  chest  is  bolted  bard, 
A  huntsman  sits,  its  constant  guard ; 


1  MS.->"  With  all  his  many-languaged  lora." 
John  Leyden,  M.D.,  who  had  been  of  great  lerrioe  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  the  preparation  (f  the  Border  Minrtrclsj, 
•ailed  for  India  in  April  1803,  and  died  at  Jara  in  Ausust 
1811,  before  completing  hia  d6th  year. 

**  Scenes  rang  by  him  who  rings  no  more  i 
HJs  brief  and  bright  career  is  o'er. 

And  mute  hu  tuneful  strains ; 
Quench 'd  Is  his  lamp  of  varied  lore. 
That  loved  the  light  of  song  to  pour . 
A  distant  and  a  deadly  shore 

Has  Lkydbn's  cold  remains!** 

UfTd  qfth€  Ittes,  Canto  TK  pott. 


Around  his  neck  his  horn  is  hung, 

EUs  hanger  in  his  belt  is  slung ; 

Before  his  feet  his  blood-hounds  lie  * 

An  'twere  not  for  his  gloomy  eye, 

Whose  withering  glance  no  heart  'am  toock* 

As  true  a  huntsman  doth  he  look. 

As  bugle  e'er  in  brake  did  sound. 

Or  ever  hoUoo'd  to  a  hound. 

To  chase  the  fiend,  and  win  the  priiCy 

In  that  flame  dungeon  ever  tries 

An  aged  necromantic  priest; 

It  is  an  hundred  years  at  least, 

Since  'twixt  them  first  the  strife  begun. 

And  neither  yet  has  lost  nor  won. 

And  oft  the  Conjurer's  words  will  make 

The  stubborn  Demon  groan  and  quake  ; 

And  oft  the  bands  of  iron  break, 

Or  bursts  one  lock,  that  still  amain. 

Fast  as  'tis  open'd,  shuts  again. 

That  magic  strife  within  the  tomb 

May  last  until  the  day  of  doom. 

Unless  the  adept  shall  learn  to  tell 

The  very  word  that  dench'd  the  spdl, 

When  Franch'mont  lock'd  the  treasure  celL 

An  hundred  years  are  pass'd  and  gone, 

And  scarce  three  letters  has  he  wtm. 

Such  general  superstition  may 
Excuse  for  old  Pitsoottie  say ; 
Whose  gossip  history  has  given 
My  song  the  messenger  from  Heaven,' 
That  wam'd,  in  Lithgow,  Scotland's  King, 
Nor  less  the  infernal  summoning ;' 
May  pass  the  Monk  of  Durham's  tale^ 
Whose  demon  fought  in  Gothic  mail ; 
May  pardon  plead  for  Fordun  grave, 
W^ho  told  of  Gifford's  Goblin-Cave. 
But  why  such  instances  to  you. 
Who,  in  an  instant,  can  renew 
Your  treasured  hoards  of  various  lore. 
And  furnish  twenty  thousand  more  t 
Hoards,  not  like  theirs  whose  volumes  rest 
Like  treasures  in  the  Franch'mont  chest. 
While  gripple  owners  still  refuse 
To  others  what  they  cannot  use ; 
Give  them  the  priest's  whole  century. 
They  shall  not  spell  you  letters  three; 


See  a  notice  of  hii  life  in  the* Author's  MiscdIaBcoaa  Picas 
Works. 

>  See  Appendix,  Note  4  0. 

s  .^e  Appendix,  Note  4  H. 

*  This  paragraph  appears  interpolated  on  the  blank  page  of 
the  MS. 

*  MS.—"  Which,  high  in  air,  like  eagle's  nest. 

Hang  from  the  dissy  mountalB's  hiiaal  " 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  4  I. 
7  Ibid.  Note  3  B. 

s  See  Appendix,  Note  4  A.  The  four  lines  whldi  folic  vc  a*e 
not  in  the  MS. 
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Tbdr  pleMan  in  the  books  tlie  same 
The  magpie  takes  in  pilfer'd  gem. 
Tliy  volaaiea,  open  as  thy  heart. 
Delight,  amusement,  science,  art, 
To  every  ear  and  eye  impart ; 
Yet  vfao  of  all  who  thus  employ  them, 
Gm  like  the  owner's  self  ei^oy  them ! — 
Bat,  hark !  I  hear  the  distant  dram  I 
The  day  <ti  Rodden  Field  is  come. — 
Adien,  dear  Heber !  life  and  health, 
Aad  store  ot  literaiy  wealth. 


Msirmian. 


CJLNTO  SIXTH. 


€bt  Sattle. 
L 

W'hils  great  events  were  on  the  gale, 

And  each  hoar  brought  a  varying  tale. 

And  the  demeanoor,  changed  and  cold, 

Of  Doaglaa,  fretted  Marmion  bold. 

And,  like  the  impatient  steed  of  war, 

He  saniTd  the  battle  from  afiu* ; 

And  hopes  were  none,  that  back  again 

Hersld  should  come  from  Tovoenne, 

Where  England's  King  in  leaguer  lay. 

Before  dedsiTe  battle-day ; 

WhOst  these  things  were,  the  mournful  Clare 

Kd  in  the  Dame's  devotions  share : 

For  the  good  Coonteas  ceaseless  pray'd 

To  Heaven  and  Saints,  her  sons  to  aid. 

And,  with  short  interval,  did  pass 

PiwD  prayer  to  book,  from  book  to  mass. 

And  sH  in  high  Baronial  pride, — 

A  life  both  dnli  and  dignified  ;— 

Tet  as  Lord  Mannion  nothing  pressed 

Upon  her  intervals  of  rest, 

Defected  Clara  well  oould  bear 

The  larmal  state,  the  lengthen'd  prayer, 

Though  dearest  to  her  wounded  heart 

The  hoars  that  she  might  spend  apart. 

II. 
I  lud,  Tantallon's  dizzy  steep 
Hong  o'er  the  mai^n  of  the  deep. 
Msay  a  mde  tower  and  rampart  there 
Repdl'd  the  insolt  of  the  aur. 
Which,  when  the  tempest  vex'd  the  sky. 
Half  breese,  half  spray,  came  whistling  by. 
Above  the  rest,  a  turret  square 
Did  o'er  its  Gothic  entrance  bear, 
Of  Mulptore  rude,  a  stony  shield ; 
The  Bloody  Heart  snz  in  the  Field, 
AikI  in  the  chief  three  mullets  stood, 
The  eegnizanoe  of  Douglas  blood. 


*  MS.—"  The  toTcr  contain'd  a  narrow  Btair, 
And  gave  an  open  acccM  where  ** 


The  turret  held  a  narrow  8tair,> 

Which,  mounted,  gave  you  access  wLere 

A  parapet's  embattled  row 

Did  seaward  round  the  castle  go. 

Sometimes  in  dizzy  steps  descending, 

Sometimes  in  narrow  circuit  bending. 

Sometimes  in  platform  broad  extending. 

Its  varying  circle  did  combine 

Bulwark,  and  bartizan,  and  line. 

And  bastion,  tower,  and  vantage-coign ; 

Above  the  booming  ocean  leant 

The  fiir-projecting  battlement ; 

The  billows  burst.  In  ceaseless  flow, 

Upon  the  predpioe  below. 

Where'er  Tantallon  faced  the  Und, 

Gate-works,  and  walls,  were  strongly  mannM ; 

No  need  upon  the  sea-girt  aide ; 

The  steepy  rock,  and  frantic  tide, 

Approach  of  human  step  denied ; 

And  thus  these  lines  and  ramparts  rude. 

Were  left  in  deepest  solitude. 

III. 
And,  for  they  were  so  lonely,  Clare 
Would  to  these  battlements  repair, 
And  muse  upon  her  sorrows  there. 

And  list  the  sea-bird's  ciy ; 
Or  slow,  like  noontide  ghost,  would  gliJe 
Along  the  dark-grey  balwarks'  side. 
And  ever  on  the  heaving  tide 

Look  down  with  weary  ey«. 
Oft  did  the  cliff  and  swelling  main. 
Recall  the  thoughto  of  Whitby's  lane,— 
A  home  she  ne'er  mig^t  see  again ; 

For  she  had  laid  adovno. 
So  Douglas  bade,  the  hood  and  veil, 
And  fh>ntlet  of  the  cloister  pale. 

And  Benedictine  gown : 
It  were  unseemly  sight,  he  said, 
A  novice  out  of  convent  shade.^^ 
Now  her  bright  locks,  with  sunny  glow, 
Again  adom'd  her  brow  of  snow ; 
Her  mantle  rich,  whose  borders,  round, 
A  deep  and  fretted  broidery  bound. 
In  golden  foldings  sou^t  the  ground ; 
Of  holy  ornament,  alone 
Remain'd  a  cross  with  ruby  stone ; 

And  often  did  she  look 
On  that  which  in  her  hand  she  bore. 
With  velvet  bound,  and  broider'd  o'er 

Her  breviary  book. 
In  such  a  place,  so  lone,  so  grim. 
At  dawning  pale,  or  twilight  dim. 

It  fearful  would  have  been 
To  meet  a  form  so  richly  dress  i,' 
With  book  in  hand,  and  cross  on  brc&st. 

And  such  a  woeful  mien. 


s  MS.—"  To  meet  a  form  ao  fair,  and  dresHd 

In  antique  robes,  with  croM  on  brui&t* 
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Fitz-EoBtaoe,  loitering  with  hiB  bow. 
To  pnctiM  on  the  gull  and  crow. 
Saw  her,  at  distance,  gliding  dow. 

And  did  by  Mary  swear, — 
Some  loye-lom  Fay  she  might  have  been, 
Or,  in  Romance,  oome  spell-boand  Queen ; 
For  ne'er,  in  work-day  world,  was  seen 

A  form  BO  witching  fair.* 

IV. 
Once  walking  thus,  at  evening  tide, 
It  chanced  a  gliding  sail  she  spied. 
And,  Bghing,  tlionght — '^  The  Abbess,  there, 
Perchance,  does  to  her  home  repair; 
Her  peaceful  role,  where  Duty,  fi-ee. 
Walks  hand  in  hand  with  Charity; 
Where  oft  Deyotion's  tranced  glow 
Can  such  a  glimpse  of  heaven  bestow. 
That  the  enraptured  sisters  see 
High  vision  and  deep  mystery; 
The  very  form  of  HUda  &ir. 
Hovering  upon  the  sunny  air, 
And  smiling  on  her  votaries'  prayer.' 
O  !  wherefore,  to  my  duller  eye. 
Did  still  the  Saint  her  form  deny  1 
Was  it,  that,  sear'd  by  nnftil  scorn. 
My  heart  could  neither  melt  nor  bum  ! 
Or  lie  my  irann  affections  low. 
With  him,  that  taught  them  first  to  glow  ! 
Yet,  gentle  Abbess,  well  I  knew, 
To  pay  thy  kindness  grateAil  due. 
And  well  could  brook  the  mild  command. 
That  ruled  thy  simple  maiden  band. 
How  different  now  1  condemn'd  to  bide 
My  doom  firom  this  dark  tyrant's  pride. — 
But  Marmion  has  to  learn,  ere  long, 
That  constant  mind,  and  hate  of  wrong. 
Descended  to  a  feeble  girl. 
From  Red  De  Clare,  stout  Oloster's  Earl : 
Of  such  a  stem,  a  saplmg  weak,* 
He  ne'er  shall  bend,  although  he  break. 

V. 

**  But  see  !~-what  makes  this  annour  here  )"— 

For  in  her  path  there  lay 
Targe,  corslet,  helm  ^— she  view'd  them  near. — 
«*  The  breast-plate  pierced  !— Ay,  much  I  fear. 
Weak  fence  wert  thou  'gainst  foeman's  spear, 
That  hath  made  fetal  entrance  here, 

As  these  dark  blood-gouts  say. — 
Thus  Wilton !— Oh  1  not  corslet^s  ward, 
Not  truth,  as  diamond  pure  and  hard. 


1  H&— *' A  fbnn  w  nd  and  fair." 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  4  K. 

8  MS.—"  Of  »ach  a  ttem,  or  branch,  |  *hongh  J  ^^^ 

He  ne'er  thall  bend  me,  though  he  break." 

*  MS.—*'  By  many  a  short  careae  delay'd." 

>  "  When  the  raTprtw  at  meeting  a  lover  rescued  from  the 
dead  is  considered,  the  above  picture  will  not  be  thought  over- 


Could  be  thy  manly  bosom's  guard. 

On  yon  disastrous  day  t" — 
She  raised  her  eyes  in  mournful  mood^— 
Wilton  himself  before  her  stood ! 
It  might  have  seemM  his  passing  gfaoet. 
For  every  youthfiil  grace  was  lost; 
And  joy  unwonted,  and  surprise 
Gave  their  strange  wildness  to  his  eyes. — 
Expect  not,  noble  dames  and  lords, 
That  I  can  teU  such  scene  in  words : 
What  skilful  limner  e'er  would  chooee 
To  paint  the  rainbow's  varying  hues, 
Unless  to  mortal  it  were  given 
To  dip  his  brush  in  dyes  of  heaven  I 
Far  less  can  my  weak  line  declare 

Each  changing  passion's  shade ; 
Brightening  to  rapture  from  despair. 
Sorrow,  surprise,  and  pity  there. 
And  joy,  with  her  angelic  air. 
And  hope,  that  paints  the  future  feir. 

Their  varying  hues  display'd : 
Each  o'er  its  rival's  ground  extending, 
Alternate  conquering,  shifting,  blending. 
Till  all,  fetigued,  the  conflict  yield, 
And  mighty  Love  retiuns  the  field. 
Shortly  I  tell  what  then  he  said. 
By  many  a  tender  word  delay'd,^ 
And  modest  blush,  and  bursting  ngfa. 
And  question  kind,  and  fond  reply  : — 

VI, 

fie  tmatatCi  ttiitarti.'' 

"  Forget  we  that  disastrous  day. 
When  senseless  in  the  lists  I  lay. 

Thence  drsgg'd, — ^but  how  I  cannot  know. 
For  sense  and  recollection  fled, — 

1  found  me  on  a  pallet  low. 
Within  my  ancient  beadsman's  shed.* 

Anstiny^-remember'st  thou,  my  Clare, 
How  thou  didst  blush,  when  the  old  man. 
When  first  our  infent  love  b^^. 

Said  we  would  make  a  matchless  pair  V-« 
Menials,  and  friends,  and  kinsmen  fled 
From  tbe  degraded  traitor's  bed, — ' 
He  only  held  my  burning  head. 
And  tended  me  for  many  a  day. 
While  wounds  and  ferer  held  their  sway. 
But  far  more  needful  was  his  care. 
When  sense  retura'd  to  wake  despair ; 

For  I  did  tear  the  dosing  wound. 

And  dash  me  frantic  on  tiie  ground. 
If  e'er  I  heard  the  name  of  Clare. 


charged  with  ookniring ;  snd  jet  the  painter  bso  fetigued  wtth 
his  exertion,  that  he  has  llnsny  thrown  away  the  brash,  and 
is  contented  with  merely  ehalking  otU  the  intervening  advoo- 
turos  of  De  WUton,  without  bestowing  on  them  any  coloon  aft 
alL"— Ottfco/  Review, 
9  MS.—*'  Where  an  old  beadsman  held  my  head.** 

7  MS.  "  The  baniah'd  traitor's       { ^\'JJ!g'  }  bed." 
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At  leBgtth,  to  cahner  reason  brought^ 
Maefa  bj  his  kind  ftttenduioe  wrought, 

With  him  I  left  my  natiTe  ttfmnd. 
And,  in  a  palmer's  weeds  srray'd. 
If  7  hsted  aafflie  and  fonn  to  shade, 

I  joiuneyM  many  a  buid ; 
No  nkore  a  lord  of  Tank  and  birth, 
But  mingled  with  the  dregs  of  earth. 

Oft  Anstin  for  my  reason  fsar'd, 
When  I  WQold  st,  and  deeply  brood 
Os  daik  rerenge,  and  deeds  of  blood, 

Or  wild  mad  sdiemes  nprear'd. 
My  friend  at  length  fell  ack,  and  said, 

God  would  reoiove  bim  soon : 
And,  while  upon  his  dying  bed. 

He  beggM  of  me  a  boon — 
If  e*«r  my  deadliest  enemy 
BpHfafh  my  brand  sfaoold  conqner'd  lie, 
EiCB  then  my  mercy  should  awake, 
And  tfan  his  life  fiir  Aostin's  sake. 


VII. 
'  SdO  restless  as  a  second  Gain, 
To  Srotiand  next  my  route  was  ta'en, 

Foil  well  the  paths  I  knew. 
Plune  of  my  fete  made  various  sonnd. 
That  dsalh  in  pilgrimage  1  ibnnd, 
That  I  had  perished  of  my  wonnd^ — 

None  cared  which  tale  was  true: 
Ajod  fiTiag  eye  could  nerer  guess 
De  WilU»  in  his  Palmer's  dress ; 
For  BOW  that  sable  slough  is  shed, 
Aad  tiiBun*d  my  shsggy  beard  and  head, 
I  Hsredy  know  me  in  the  glass. 
A  chsoee  moat  wondrous  did  proiide, 
Tbst  I  should  be  that  Baron's  guide^ 

I  siD  not  name  his  name  I — 
Taigesoee  to  God  alone  belongs; 
Bnt,  when  I  think  on  all  my  wrongs, 

MybloodisKqnidflsmel 
Aad  ne'er  the  time  shall  I  forget, 
Wbeo,  in  a  Scottish  hostel  set. 

Dark  looks  we  did  exchange: 
Whst  were  his  thoughts  I  cannot  tell ; 
fittt  in  my  boaom  muster'd  Hell 

Iti  I^aos  of  dark  revenge. 

VIIT. 
"  A  word  of  vulgar  augury, 
That  broke  from  me,  I  Mwoe  knew  why, 

Brought  on  a  villa^  tale ; 
WUeh  wrought  upon  his  moody  sprite. 
And  sent  him  aimed  forth  by  night. 

I  borrow'd  steed  and  mail, 


*  MS.—**  Bat  tboQglit  of  Aosttai  itaid  my  hand. 
And  in  tbo  ahcath  I  plvngcd  tbo  bnmd ; 
I  left  bim  thars  alooe. — 
J  good  old  man !  even  from  the  fnave, 
Thy  spirit  oottld  Do  Wilton  tSTe." 


And  weapons,  fh>m  his  sleeping  bnnd; 

And,  passing  teom  a  postern  door, 
We  met,  and  'countered  hand  to  hand^— 

He  fell  on  GifTord  moor. 
For  the  death-stroke  my  brand  I  drew, 
(O  then  my  helmed  head  he  knew. 

The  Palmer's  oowl  was  gone,) 
Then  had  three  inches  of  my  blade 
The  heaTy  debt  of  vengeance  paid, — 
My  hand  the  thought  of  Austin  staid  ;* 

I  left  him  there  alone. — 
O  good  old  man  !  even  firom  the  grave 
Thy  spirit  could  thy  master  save : 
If  I  had  slain  my  foeman,  ne'er 
Had  Whitby's  Abbess,  in  her  fear. 
Given  to  my  hand  this  packet  dear. 
Of  power  to  clear  my  injured  feme. 
And  vindicate  De  Wilton's  name. — 
Perchance  yon  heard  the  Abbess  toll 
Of  the  strange  pageantry  of  Hell, 

That  broke  our  secret  speech — 
It  rose  from  the  infernal  shade. 
Or  featly  was  some  juggle  play'd, 

A  tale  of  peace  to  teach. 
Appeal  to  Heaven  I  judged  was  best. 
When  my  name  came  among  the  rest. 

IX. 

<*  Now  here,  within  Tantallon  Hold, 
To  Douglas  late  my  tale  I  told. 
To  whom  my  house  was  known  of  old. 
Won  by  my  proofs,  his  felchion  bright 
This  eve  anew  shall  dub  me  knight. 
These  were  the  arms  that  once  did  turn 
The  tide  of  fight  on  Otterbume, 
And  Harry  Hotspur  forced  to  yield. 
When  the  Dead  Dougks  won  the  field.* 
These  Angus  gave— his  armourer's  care, 
Ere  mom  shall  every  breach  repair ; 
For  nought,  he  said,  was  in  his  halls. 
But  ancient  armour  on  the  walls, 
And  aged  chargers  in  the  stalls. 
And  women,  priests,  and  grey-hair'd  men ; 
The  rest  were  all  in  Twisel  glen.' 
And  now  I  watoh  my  armour  here. 
By  law  of  arms,  till  midnight 's  near ; 
Then,  once  again  a  belted  knight, 
Seek  Surrey's  camp  with  dawn  of  light. 

X. 

**  There  soon  again  we  meet,  my  Clare  1 
This  Baron  means  to  guide  thee  there : 
Douglas  reveres  his  King's  command. 
Else  would  he  take  thee  from  his  band. 


>  iiee  the  hallad  of  Ottorhoame,  in  the  Border  Minstrel^T 
vol.  L  p.  345w 

s  Where  Jamee  encamped  before  taking  poet  nn  Ploddeik 
The  MS.  hae— 

"The  rest  were  all  on  Flodden  plain." 
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And  there  thy  kinsman,  Surrey,  too, 
Will  give  De  Wilton  justice  due. 
Now  meeter  far  for  martial  broil, 
Firmer  my  limbe,  and  strung  by  toil, 

Onoe  more" **  O  Wilton  I  must  we  then 

Risk  new-found  happiness  again. 

Trust  fate  of  arms  once  more  i 
And  is  there  not  an  humble  glen, 

Where  we,  content  and  poor. 
Might  build  a  cottage  in  the  shade, 
A  shepherd  thou,  and  I  to  aid 

Thy  task  on  dale  and  moor  I 

That  reddening  brow ! — too  well  I  know. 
Not  even  thy  Clare  can  peace  bestow, 

While  fUsehood  stains  thy  name : 
Qo  then  to  fight !  Clare  bids  thee  go ! 
Clare  can  a  warrior's  feelings  know. 

And  weep  a  warrior's  shame ; 
Can  Red  Earl  Gilbert's  spirit  feel, 
Buckle  the  spurs  upon  thy  heel. 
And  belt  thee  with  thy  brand  of  steel. 

And  send  thee  forth  to  fame  V* 

XI. 
That  night,  upon  the  rocks  and  bay. 
The  midnight  moon-beam  slumbering  lay. 
And  pour*d  its  ulver  light,  and  pure. 
Through  loop-hole,  and  through  embrazure^ 

Upon  Tantallon  tower  and  hall ; 
But  chief  where  arched  windows  wide 
Illuminate  the  chapel's  pride. 

The  sober  glances  fall. 
Much  was  there  need ;  though  seamM  with 

scars. 
Two  veterans  of  the  Douglas'  wars. 

Though  two  grey  priests  were  there. 
And  each  a  blazing  torch  held  high, 
You  could  not  by  their  blaze  descry  ^ 

The  chapel's  earning  &ir. 
Amid  that  dim  and  smoky  light, 
Chequering  the  silver  moon-shine  bright, 

A  bishop  by  the  altar  stood,' 

A  noble  lord  of  Douglas  blood. 
With  mitre  sheen,  and  rocquet  white. 
Yet  show'd  his  meek  and  tboughtftil  eye 
But  little  pride  of  prelacy ; 
More  pleased  that,  in  a  barbarous  age, 
He  gave  rude  Scotland  Virgil's  page. 
Than  that  beneath  his  rule  he  held 
The  bishopric  of  fair  Dunkeld. 
Beside  him  ancient  Angus  stood, 
Doff 'd  his  furr'd  gown,  and  sable  hood : 
O'er  his  huge  form  and  visage  pale. 
He  wore  a  cap  and  shirt  of  mail ; 


>  MS.—"  Yon  might  not  by  their  shine  dcflcry." 

>  The  well-known  Oawain  Douglas,  Biehop  of  Dunkeld,  son 
of  Archibald  Bell-the-Cat,  Earl  of  Angns.  He  was  anther  of 
a  Scottish  metrical  rersion  of  the  iEneid,  and  of  many  other 


And  lean'd  his  large  and  wrinkled  han^ 
Upon  the  huge  and  sweeping  brand 
Which  wont  of  yore,  in  lAttle  firay, 
His  foeman's  limbs  to  shred  away. 
As  wood-knifs  lops  the  8^>Ung  spray.' 

He  seem'd  as,  firom  the  tombs  around 
Rising  at  judgment-day. 

Some  giant  Douglas  may  be  found 
In  all  his  old  array ; 
So  pale  his  fSsoe,  so  huge  his  limb. 
So  old  his  anns,  his  look  so  grim. 

XII. 
Then  at  the  altar  Wilton  kneels. 
And  Clare  the  spun  bound  on  his  heels ; 
And  think  what  next  he  must  have  felt. 
At  buckling  of  the  faBdchion  belt ! 

And  judge  how  Clara  changed  her  hue. 
While  fastening  to  her  lover's  side 
A  friend*  which,  though  in  danger  tried. 

He  once  had  found  untrue ! 
Then  Douglas  struck  him  with  his  blade : 
^  Saint  Bfichael  and  Saint  Andrew  aid, 

I  dub  thee  knight. 
Arise,  Sir  Ralph,  De  W^ilton's  heir! 
For  King,  for  Church,  for  Lady  iair. 

See  that  thou  fight."-- « 
And  Bishop  Ghiwain,  as  he  rose. 
Said— **  Wilton !  grieve  not  for  thy  woqb. 

Disgrace,  and  trouble ; 
For  lie,  who  honour  best  bestows, 

May  give  thee  double." — 
De  Wilton  sobb'd,  for  sob  he  must — 
**  Where'er  I  meet  a  Douglas,  trust 

That  Douglas  is  my  brother  ! " — 
*^  Nay,  nay,"  old  Angus  said,  ^  not  so ; 
To  Surrey's  camp  thou  now  must  go. 

Thy  virrongs  no  longer  smother. 
I  have  two  sons  in  yonder  field ; 
And,  if  thou  meet'st  them  under  shield. 
Upon  them  bravely — do  thy  worst ; 
And  foul  &11  him  that  blenches  first!" 

XIII. 
Not  far  advanced  was  morning  day, 

When  Marmion  did  his  troop  array 

To  Surrey's  camp  to  ride ; 
He  had  safe  conduct  for  his  band. 
Beneath  the  royal  seal  and  hand. 

And  Douglas  gave  a  guide : 
The  ancient  Earl,  with  stately  graoe^ 
Would  Clara  on  her  palfrey  place. 
And  whisper'd  in  an  under  tone, 
"  Let  the  hawk  stoop,  his  prey  is  flown." — 

poetical  pieces  of  great  merit.  He  had  not  at  this  period  at 
tained  the  mitre. 

s  See  Appendix,  Note  4  L. 

*  **  The  following  (fiTe  lines)  are  a  sort  (rf mongrel  between 
the  school  of  Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  and  the  later  one  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth."— JBrFHsv. 
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Tbe  tnm  fipom  out  the  ctatle  drew,* 
BkI  Mamuon  stopp'd  to  bid  adiea : — 

^  Tfaougfa  something  I  might  plftin,**  he  said, 
*  Of  cold  respect  to  stnmger  guest, 
8ait  hither  by  your  King's  behest, 

Wbfle  in  Tantallon's  towers  I  staid ; 
fvi  wte  in  friendship  from  your  land, 
Aad,  noble  Earl,  receiTe  my  hand." — 
Bvt  DoDf^Aa  nmnd  him  drew  his  cloak, 

Folded  his  anna,  and  thus  he  spoke : — 

*  My  manon,  halls,  and  bowers,  shall  still 

Be  open,  at  my  Sovereign's  will, 

To  eadi  one  iHHxn  he  lists,  howe'er 

Unmeet  to  be  the  owner's  peer.' 

My  castles  are  my  King's  alone, 

Ftem  tniret  to  foimdationHrtone — 

The  hand  of  Douglas  is  his  own ; 

And  never  shall  in  friendly  grasp 

Tbe  band  of  soch  as  Mannion  ola^." — 

XIV. 
BnniM  Marmion's  swarthy  cheek  like  fire, 
Aad  shook  his  very  frame  for  ire, 

And— "  This  to  me  I"  he  said^— 
''An  'twere  not  for  thy  hoary  beard, 
Such  hand  sa  Marmion's  had  not  spared 

To  deave  the  Douglas'  head  1 
And,  first,  I  tell  thee,  haughty  Peer, 
He,  who  does  England's  message  here, 
Altfaoc^  the  meanest  in  her  state, 
Usj  wdl,  prond  Angos,  be  thy  mate : 
Aod,  Douglas,  more  I  tell  thee  here. 

Even  in  thy  pitch  of  pride. 
Here  m  thy  hold,  thy  vassals  near, 
(Nay,  never  look  upon  your  lord. 
And  lay  your  hands  upon  your  sword,) 

I  tell  thee,  thon'rt  defied ! 
And  if  thon  said'st  1  am  not  peer 
To  soy  lord  in  Scotland  here. 
Lowland  or  ICghland,  fru*  or  near, 

Lord  Angus,  thou  hast  lied ! "— ' 
Od  the  Eari's  cheek  the  flusll  of  rage 
Cereame  the  ashen  hue  of  age : 
FSeroe  he  broke  forth^—"  And  darest  thou  then 
To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den. 

The  Douglas  in  his  hall  I 
And  hopest  thon  hence  unscathed  to  got — 
No,  by  Saint  Bride  of  Bothwell,  no  I 
Up  drawbridge,  grooms — ^what.  Warder,  ho  I 

Let  the  portcullis  folL"— « 
Lord  Marmion  tnm'dy— well  was  his  need. 
And  dsah'd  the  rowels  in  his  steed, 
like  srrow  through  the  arcbviray  sprung, 
Ibe  ponderous  grate  behind  him  rung : 


*  M&— **  The  train  the  portal  arch  pa«*d  through.' 
'  MS.-***  Unmeet  they  be  to  harbour  here." 
>  MSL--*  Fafae  Doogbs,  thou  hast  lied." 
<  Sm  Ippcndiz,  Note  4  M. 


To  pass  there  was  such  scanty  room. 
The  bars,  descending,  razed  his  plume. 

XV. 
The  steed  along  the  drawbridge  flies, 
Just  as  it  trembled  on  the  rise ; 
Nor  lighter  does  the  swallow  skim 
Along  the  smooth  lake's  level  brim : 
And  when  Lord  Marmion  reaoh'd  his  baud^ 
He  halts,  and  turns  with  clenched  hand. 
And  shout  of  loud  defiance  pours. 
And  shook  his  gauntlet  at  the  towers. 
"  Horse !  horse  1"  the  Douglas  cried,  ^  and 

chasel" 
But  soon  be  rein'd  his  fury's  pace : 
**  A  royal  messenger  he  came. 
Though  most  unworthy  of  the  name. — 
A  letter  forged  1  Saint  Jude  to  speed ! 
Did  ever  knight  so  foul  a  deed  !^ 
At  first  iu  heart  it  liked  me  ill, 
When  tbe  King  praised  his  deiUy  skill. 
Thanks  to  Saint  Bothan,  ion  of  mine,* 
Save  Gawain,  ne'er  could  pen  a  line  * 
So  swore  I,  and  I  swear  it  still. 
Let  my  boy-bishop  tnt  his  fill. — 
Saint  Mary  mend  my  fiery  mood ! 
Old  age  ne'er  cools  the  Douglas  blood, 
I  thought  to  slay  him  where  he  stood. 
'TIS  pity  of  him  too,"  he  cried : 
<*  Bold  can  he  speak,  and  fairly  ride, 
I  warrant  him  a  warrior  tried." 
With  this  his  mandate  he  recalls. 
And  slowly  seeks  his  castle  halls. 

XVI. 
The  day  in  Marmion's  journey  wore ; 
Yet,  ere  his  passion's  gust  was  o'er. 
They  cross'd  the  heights  of  Stanrig-moor. 
His  troop  more  closely  there  he  scann'd, 
And  miss'd  the  Palmer  from  the  band. — 
*^  Palmer  or  not,"  young  Blount  did  say, 
"  He  parted  at  the  peep  of  day ; 
Good  sooth,  it  was  in  strange  array." — 
^  In  what  array!"  said  Marmion,  quick. 
"  My  Lord,  I  ill  can  spell  the  trick ; 
But  all  night  long,  with  clink  and  bang. 
Close  to  my  couch  did  hammers  clang ; 
At  dawn  the  fedling  drawbridge  rang, 
And  from  a  loop-hole  while  I  peep, 
Old  Bell-the-Cat  came  from  the  Keep, 
Wrapp'd  in  a  gown  of  aables  fair. 
As  fearful  of  the  morning  air ; 
Beneath,  when  that  was  blown  aside, 
A  rusty  shirt  of  mail  I  spied. 


A  See  Appendix,  Note  4N. 

s  MS.—"  Thanks  to  Saint  Bothan,  son  of  mine 
Could  never  pen  a  written  line. 
So  iwear  I,  and  I  swear  it  still. 
Let  brother  Gawain  fret  his  fill." 
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By  Archibald  won  in  bloody  work. 
Against  the  Saracen  and  Turk : 
Last  night  it  hung  not  in  the  hall ; 
I  thought  some  marvel  would  befall. 
And  next  I  saw  them  saddled  lead 
Old  Cheviot  forth,  the  Earl's  best  steed ; 
A  matchless  horse,  though  something  old. 
Prompt  in  his  paces,  cool  and  bold. 
I  heard  the  Sheriff  Sholto  say. 
The  Elarl  did  much  the  Master*  pray 
To  use  him  on  the  battle-day ; 

But  he  preferred" ^**  Nay,  Henry,  cease! 

Thou  sworn  horse-courser,  hold  thy  peace. — 
Eustace,  thou  bear'st  a  brain — I  pray, 
What  did  Blount  see  at  break  of  day !"— 

xvri. 

^  In  brief,  my  lord,  we  both  descried 
(For  then  I  stood  by  Henry's  side) 
The  Palmer  mount,  and  outwards  ride, 

Upon  the  Karl's  own  ikvourite  steed : 
All  sheathed  he  was  in  armour  bright. 
And  much  resembled  that  same  knight, 
Subdued  by  you  in  Cotswold  fight : 

Lord  Angus  widi'd  him  speed." — 
The  instant  that  Fitz-Eustace  spoke, 
A  sudden  light  on  M armion  broke ; — 
<<  Ah !  dastard  fool,  to  reason  lost  1" 
He  mutter'd ;  ^  'Twas  nor  fieiy  nor  ghost 
1  met  upon  the  moonlight  wold. 
But  living  man  of  earthly  mould. — 

O  dotage  blind  and  gross  I 
Had  I  but  fought  as  wont,  one  thrust 
Had  laid  De  Wilton  in  the  dust, 
My  path  no  more  to  cross.— 
How  stand  we  now ! — ^he  told  his  tale 
To  Douglas;  and  with  some  avail ; 

Twas  therefore  gloom'd  his  rugged  brow. — 
Will  Surrey  dare  to  entertain, 
'Gainst  Msjinion,  charge  disproved  and  vain ! 

Small  risk  of  that,  1  trow. 
Yet  Clare's  sharp  questions  must  I  shun ; 
Must  separate  Constance  from  the  Nun — 
O,  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave, 
When  first  we  practise  to  deceive ! 
A  Palmer  too ! — ^no  wonder  why 
I  felt  rebuked  beneath  his  eye : 
I  might  have  known  there  was  but  one, 
Whose  look  could  quell  Lord  Marmion." 

XVIII. 
Stung  with  these  thoughts,  he  urged  to  speed 
His  troop,  and  reach'd,  at  eve,  the  Tweed, 
Where  Lennel's  convent'  dosed  their  march ; 
(There  now  is  left  but  one  frail  arch, 
Tet  mourn  thou  not  its  cells; 

1  His  eldest  ion,  the  Master  of  Angiu. 

'  See  Appendix,  Note  4  O. 

s  "  From  this  period  to  the  conclnsion  of  the  poem,  Mr. 


Our  time  a  &ir  exchange  has  made  ; 
Hard  by,  in  hospitable  shade, 

A  reverend  pilgrim  dwells, 
Well  worth  the  whole  Bemardine  hroo*^. 
That  e'er  wore  sandal,  frock,  or  hood.) 
Yet  did  Saint  Bernard's  Abbot  there 
Give  Marmion  entertainment  fair. 
And  lodging  for  his  train  and  Clare.' 
Next  mom  the  Baron  dimb'd  the  toww. 
To  view  a£ar  the  Scottish  power, 

Encamp'd  on  Flodden  edge : 
The  white  pavilions  made  a  show. 
Like  remnants  of  the  winter  snow, 

Along  the  dusky  ridge. 
Long  Marmion  look'd : — at  length  his  eye 
Unusual  movement  might  descry 

Amid  the  shifting  lines : 
The  Scottish  host  drawn  out  appears, 
For,  flashing  on  the  hedge  of  spears 

The  eastern  sunbeam  shines. 
Their  front  now  deepening,  now  extending  ; 
Their  flank  inclining,  wheeling,  bending. 
Now  drawing  back,  and  now  descending. 
The  dkilful  Marmion  well  could  know. 
They  watch'd  the  motions  of  some  foe, 
Who  traversed  on  the  plun  below. 

XIX. 

Even  so  it  was.    From  Flodden  ridge 

The  Scots  beheld  the  English  host 

Leave  Barmore-wood,  their  evening 
post. 

And  heedful  watch'd  them  as  they  cross'd 
The  Till  by  Twiael  Bridge.* 

High  sight  it  is,  and  haughty,  while 

They  dive  into  the  deep  defile ; 

Beneath  the  cavem'd  cliff  they  fail. 

Beneath  the  castle's  airy  wall. 
By  rock,  by  oak,  by  hawthorn-tree. 

Troop  after  troop  are  disappearing ; 

Troop  after  troop  their  banners  rcanng. 
Upon  the  eastern  bank  you  see. 
Still  pouring  down  the  rocky  den, 

Where  flows  the  sullen  Till, 
And  rising  from  the  dim-wood  glen. 
Standards  on  standards,  men  on  men. 

In  slow  succession  still. 
And,  sweeping  o'er  the  (jothic  arch. 
And  pressing  on,  in  ceaseless  march. 

To  gain  the  opposing  hQl. 
That  mom,  to  many  a  trumpet  clang, 
Twiael !  thy  rock's  deep  echo  rang ; 
And  many  a  chief  of  birth  and  rank. 
Saint  Helen  1  at  thy  fountain  drank. 
Thy  hawthorn  glade,  which  now  we 
In  spring-tide  bloom  so  laxHshly, 


and  ercn  transcends  itself.  It  is  impossible  to  do  Um  Jwtioe 
bj  making  extracts,  when  all  is  equally  attnurtive.*  — Jl/otitt^ 
Review. 


Soutt's  genius,  so  long  overclouded,  bursts  forth  in  full  lustre,        *  See  Appendix,  Note  4  P. 
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Had  then  from  many  an  axe  its  docfm^ 
To  give  tbe  nuu^ebing  oolnmna  room. 


XX. 
had  ^ffay  staada  Scotland  idly  now^ 
Dugk  Hodden !  on  thy  aiiy  brow, 
Bbiee  England  gains  the  paas  the  while, 
And  rtnigglea  throngfa  the  deep  deAle  1 
What  diedci  the  fiery  aool  of  James  f 
Why  aits  that  diampion  of  the  dames 

Insctite  on  his  steed, 
And  seet^  between  him  and  his  land, 
Between  him  and  Tweed's  Bouthern  strand, 

Hb  host  Lord  Surrey  lead  T 
What  'Tails  the  Tain  knight-erraat's  brand  ? 
— O,  Doaglaa,  for  thy  leading  wand ! 

Fieree  Randolph,  for  thy  speed ! 

0  far  one  hoar  of  Wallace  wight. 

Or  well-flkill*d  Brace,  to  rale  the  flght, 
And  crf—f*  Saint  Andrew  and  oar  right !" 
AnoCher  s%ht  had  seen  that  morn, 
FVam  Pate's  daik  book  a  leaf  been  torn, 
Aad  Flodden  had  been  Bannockbourne!— 
The  precioas  hoar  has  paas'd  in  vain, 
Ajid  England's  host  has  gain'd  the  plain ; 
Wbeefing  their  march,  and  circling  still, 
Armnd  the  base  ot  Flodden  hilL 

XXI. 

Ere  yet  the  bands  met  Marmion's  eye,' 
FUz-Eastace  ahonted  load  and  high, 
*  Hark !  hark !  my  lord,  an  English  dram  1 
And  see  ascending  equadrons  come 

Between  Tweed's  river  and  the  hill. 
Foot,  hone,  and  cannon : — ^hap  what  hap. 
My  basnet  to  a  prentice  cap, 

Lard  Snrrey's  o'er  the  Till  !— 
Yet  more  i  yet  more  I — ^how  for  array'd 
Ihey  file  from  oat  the  hawthorn  shade, 

And  iweep  so  gallant  by  !* 
With  all  their  banners  bravely  spread. 

And  all  thdr  armour  flashing  high, 
Saint  George  mig^t  waken  from  the  dead. 

To  fee  foir  England's  standards  fly." — 
"  Stint  in  thy  prate,"  quoth  Blount,  "  thou'dst  best, 
Asd  listen  to  our  lord's  behest." — ' 
With  kindling  brow  Lord  Marmion  said, — 
'^  This  instant  be  oar  band  array'd ; 
Tbe  river  most  be  quickly  cross'd, 
Tbat  we  may  join  Lord  Surrey's  host, 
ff  fight  King  James,— as  well  I  trust, 
TTiat  fight  he  will,  and  flght  he  must, — 

1  US.—'*  Ere  first  th«7  met  Lord  MannioD's  eye." 
«  MSu-"  And  all  go  sweeping  by.'* 

■"  Tbe  ipeecbes  of  Squire  Blount  are  a  great  deal  too  nn- 
fulabed  far  a  noble  youth  aspiring  to  knightbood.  On  two 
•eorfscs,  to  specify  no  more,  be  addresses  his  brother  squire 
Is  th«SB  eaooqthonetts  lines, — 

'  St  Anion Jbre  thee!  wilt  thou  stand 
All  day  with  bonnet  in  tliyband;* 
Aad, 


The  Uuly  Clare  behind  our  lines 
Shall  tarry,  while  the  battle  joins." 

XXIL 

Himself  he  swift  on  horseback  threw. 
Scarce  to  the  Abbot  bade  adieu ; 
Far  less  would  listen  to  his  prayer. 
To  leaTo  behind  the  helpless  Clare. 
IXnra  to  the  Tweed  his  band  he  drew. 
And  mutter'd  as  the  flood  they  view, 
**  The  pheasant  in  the  falcon's  claw. 
He  scarce  will  yield  to  please  a  daw: 
Lord  Angus  may  the  Abbot  awe. 

So  Clare  shall  bide  with  me." 
Then  on  that  dangerous  lord,  and  deep, 
Where  to  the  Tweed  Leat'a  eddies  creep,^ 

He  ventared  desperately : 
And  not  a  moment  will  he  bide, 
TiU  squire,  or  groom,  before  him  ride ; 
Headmost  of  all  he  stems  the  tide, 

And  stems  it  gallantly. 
Eustace  held  Clare  upon  her  horse, 

Old  Hubert  led  her  rein, 
Stoutly  they  brared  the  current's  course, 
And,  though  ikr  downward  driven  per  force. 

The  southern  bank  they  gafai ; 
Behind  them  straggling,  came  to  shore, 

As  best  they  might,  the  train : 
Each  o'er  his  head  his  yew-bow  bore, 

A  caution  not  in  vain ; 
Deep  need  that  day  that  every  string, 
By  wet  unharm'd,  should  sharply  ring. 
A  moment  then  Lord  Marmion  staid, 
And  breathed  his  steed,  his  men  array'd. 

Then  forward  moved  his  bond. 
Until,  Lord  Surrey's  rear-guard  won. 
He  halted  by  a  Cross  of  Stone, 
That,  on  a  hillock  standing  lone, 

Did  all  the  field  command. 

XXIIL 
Hence  might  they  seethe  full  array 
Of  either  host,  for  deadly  fray ;' 
Their  marshall'd  lines  stretch'd  east  and  west,* 

And  fh>nted  north  and  south. 
And  distant  salutation  pass'd 

From  the  loud  cannon  month ; 
Not  in  the  close  successive  rattle. 
That  breathes  ^e  voice  of  modern  battle, 

But  slow  and  for  between. — 
The  hillock  gain'd.  Lord  Marmion  staid : 
**  Here,  by  this  Cross,"  he  gently  said, 

*  Stint  in  thy  praU^'  quotb  Blount,  '  thovrdtt  bat. 
And  listen  to  our  lord's  behest.' 
Neither  can  we  be  brought  to  admire  the  simple  dignity  of 
Sir  Hugh  the  Heron,  who  thus  enconiageth  his  nephew,^ 

•  By  my  fay. 
Well  hast  thou  spoke— say  forth  thy  say.'  "-^sfprk  v. 
«  MS.—'*  Where  to  the  Tweed  Leafs  tributes  creep." 
A  See  Appendix,  Note  4  Q. 
«  MS.—"  Their  lines  were  form'd,  stretch'd  east  and  west." 
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*'  You  well  may  view  the  scene. 
Here  shalt  thou  tarry,  lovely  Clare : 
O !  think  of  Marmion  in  thy  prayer ! — 
Thou  wilt  not  I — well, — no  less  my  care 
Shall,  watchful,  for  thy  weal  prepare. — 
You,  Blount  and  Eustace,  are  her  guard, 

With  ten  pick'd  archers  of  my  train; 
With  England  if  the  day  go  hard^ 

To  Berwick  speed  amain. — 
But  if  we  conquer,  cruel  maid. 
My  spoils  shall  at  your  feet  be  laid, 

When  here  we  meet  again." 
He  waited  not  for  answer  there. 
And  would  not  mark  the  maid's  despair,* 

Nor  heed  the  discontented  look 
From  either  squire ;  but  spurrM  amain. 
And,  dashing  through  the  battle  plain, 

EUs  way  to  Surrey  took. 


« 


XXIV. 
—  The  good  Lord  Marmion,  by  my  life  1 

Welcome  to  danger's  hour  I — 
Short  greeting  serves  in  time  of  strife : — 

Thus  have  I  ranged  my  power : 
Myself  will  rule  this  central  host. 

Stout  Stanley  fironts  their  right, 
My  sous  command  the  vaward  post, 

With  Brian  Tunstall,  stainlesa  knight  ;* 

Lord  Daore,  with  his  horsemen  light. 

Shall  be  in  rear-ward  of  the  fight. 
And  succour  those  that  need  it  most. 

Now,  gallant  Marmion,  well  I  know. 

Would  gladly  to  the  vanguard  go ; 
Edmund,  the  Admiral,  Tunstall  there. 
With  thee  their  charge  will  blithely  share ; 
There  fight  thine  own  retainers  too. 
Beneath  De  Burg,  thy  steward  true.'*— ' 
**  Thanks,  noble  Surrey!"  Marmion  said. 
Nor  ikrther  greeting  there  he  paid ; 
But,  parting  like  a  thunderbolt. 
First  in  the  vanguard  made  a  halt. 

Where  such  a  shout  there  rose 
Of  "  Marmion!  Marmion !''  that  the  C17, 
Up  Flodden  mountain  shrilling  high, 

SUrtled  the  Scottish  foes. 

XXV. 

Blount  and  Fitz-Eustace  rested  still 
With  Lady  Clare  upon  the  hUl  1 
On  which,  (for  &r  the  day  was  spent,) 
The  western  sunbeams  now  were  bent. 
The  cry  they  heard,  its  meaning  knew. 
Could  plain  their  distant  comrades  view : 


>  MS.—"  Nor  mark'd  the  lady's  deep  detpair. 

Nor  heeded  discontented  look." 

>  See  Appendix,  Note  4  R. 

»  MS.—"  Beneath  thy  leneKhal.  Pita-Hugh." 

♦  "  Of  all  the  poetical  battleA  which  have  been  fonght,  from 
the  days  of  Homer  to  those  of  Mr.  Souther,  there  in  none,  In 


Sadly  to  Blount  did  Eustace  say, 
"  Unvi^rthy  office  here  to  stay  I 
No  hope  of  gilded  ^urs  to-day. — 
But  see  I  look  up — on  Flodden  bent 
The  Scottish  foe  has  fired  his  tenL" 

And  sudden,  as  he  spoke. 
From  tlie  sharp  ridges  of  the  hill,^ 
All  dovrnward  to  the  banks  of  Till, 

Was  wreathed  in  sable  smoke. 
Volumed  and  &st,  and  rolling  Car, 
The  cloud  enveloped  Scotland's  war. 

As  down  the  hill  they  broke ; 
Nor  martial  shout,  nor  minstrel  tone. 
Announced  their  march ;  their  tread  akna. 
At  times  one  warning  trumpet  blown, 

At  times  a  stifled  hum. 
Told  England,  from  his  mountain-throne 

King  James  did  rushing  oome. — 
Scarce  could  they  hear,  or  Ae  their  foes, 

Until  at  weapon-point  they  close. — ^ 
They  close,  in  clouds  of  smoke  and  dusty 
With  sword-sway,  and  virith  lance's  thrust; 

And  such  a  yell  was  there. 
Of  sudden  and  portentous  birth. 
As  if  men  fought  upon  the  earth. 
And  fiends  in  upper  air  ;* 
O  life  and  death  were  in  the  shout, 
Recoil  and  rally,  charge  and  rout. 

And  triumph  and  despair. 
Long  look'd  the  anxious  squires ;  their  ey« 
Could  in  the  darkness  nought  descry. 

XXVI. 

At  length  the  freshening  western  blast 
Aside  the  shroud  of  battle  cast ; 
And,  first,  the  ridge  oi  mingled  spears^ 
Above  the  brightening  cloud  appears ; 
And  in  the  smoke  the  pennons  flew. 
As  in  the  storm  the  white  searmew. 
Then  mark'd  they,  dashing  broad  and  fbtr. 
The  broken  billows  of  the  war. 
And  plumed  crests  of  chieftains  brave. 
Floating  like  foam  upon  the  wave ; 

But  nought  distinct  they  see: 
Wide  raged  the  battle  on  the  plain ; 
Spears  shook,  and  falchions  flash'd  amain ; 
Fell  England's  arrow-flight  like  rain ; 
Crests  rose,  and  stoop'd,  and  rose  again. 

Wild  and  disorderly. 
Amid  the  scene  of  tumult,  high 
They  saw  Lord Marmion's  falcon  fly: 
And  stainless  Tunstall's  banner  white;, 
And  Edmund  Hovrard's  lion  bright. 


our  opinion,  at  all  comparable,  for  interest  and  animation, — 
for  bredth  of  drawing  and  magnificence  of  elTect,— with  this 
of  Mr.  ScottV-J  EFrnsY. 

A  This  couplet  \»  not  in  the  MS. 

0  The  next  three  linei  are  not  in  the  MS. 

'  MS.—"  And  first  the  broken  ridge  of  spears." 
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them  bravely  in  the  fight : 

AJtboogh  against  them  come, 
Of  gallant  Gordons  many  a  one, 
And  many  a  stnbbom  Bodenoch-man,* 
And  many  a  ragged  Border  clan. 

With  Hontly,  and  vith  Home. 

XXVll. 
Far  OD  Ibe  left,  onaeen  the  while, 
Stanley  btuke  Lennox  and  Ai^le ; 
Though  there  the  western  mountaineer' 
Ruh'd  with  bare  bosom  on  the  spear. 
And  flnng  the  feeble  tafge  aside, 
And  with  both  hands  the  broadsword  plied. 
Twas  vain : — But  Fortune,  on  the  right. 
With  fickle  mile,  dieer'd  Scotland's  fight 
Ihcn  fieU  that  spotless  banner  white,* 

The  Howard's  Uon  fell ; 
Tct  ftill  Lord  Ifarmion's  falcon  flew 
With  wavering  flight,  while  fiercer  grew 

Around  the  battle-yell. 
The  Border  slogan  rent  the  sky ! 
A  Home !  a  Gordon  1  was  the  cry : 

Loud  were  the  clanging  blows ; 
Adianeed, — forced  back^^ — ^now  low,  now  high, 

The  pennon  sunk  and  rose ; 
As  bends  the  bark's  mast  in  the  gale, 
When  mt  are  rigging,  shrouds,  and  sail, 

It  wsTer'd  'mid  the  Ibes. 
No  longer  Blount  the  view  could  bear : 
''  By  Heaven,  and  all  its  saints !  I  swear 

1  win  not  see  it  lost ! 
Phs-Bastace,  you  with  Lady  Clare^ 
Kay  bid  your  beads,  and  patter  prayer, — 

I  gilkp  to  the  host" 
Aod  to  the  fray  he  rode  amain, 
FoUow'd  by  all  the  archer  train. 
The  fiery  youth,  with  desperate  charge, 
ICade,  for  a  space,  an  opening  large, — 

The  rescued  banner  rose, — 
But  dsrkly  dosed  the  war  around, 
like  pine-tree,  rooted  from  the  ground,* 

It  nnk  among  the  foes. 
Then  Eustace  mounted  too: — yet  staid 
As  bath  to  leave  the  helpless  maid. 

When,  &st  as  shaft  can  fly, 
Blood-shot  his  eyes,  his  nostrils  spread, 
Tbe  loose  rein  dangling  from  his  head, 
HoDsmg  and  saddle  bloody  red, 

Lord  Marmion's  steed  msh'd  by ; 


'  h  til  fonner  editions,  Highlandman.    Badenoch  is  the 
aamilw  of  the  Anthor'a  interleaved  copy  of  the  edition  of 

'  MSb— ■*  Though  there  the  danntlen  monntalneer." 

*  Ma-."  Fell  itafailees  Tunetall's  banner  white, 

Sr  Edmond's  Uon  felL" 

*  VSb— **  PHs-Ettstace.  you  and  Lady  Clare 

Hay  for  its  nfety  join  in  prayer." 

*  Ua.— "  LOce  ptaie  np-rooted  from  the  ground." 


And  Eustace,  maddening  at  the  sigfaty 
A  look  and  sign  to  Clara  cast 
To  marie  he  would  return  in  haste,* 

Then  plunged  into  the  fight 

XXVIIL 
Ask  me  not  what  the  maiden  feels. 

Left  in  that  dreadftil  hour  alone : 
Perchance  her  reason  stoops,  or  reels; 

Perchance  a  courage,  not  her  own. 

Braces  her  mind  to  desperate  tone^ — 
The  scattered  van  of  Elngland  wheels  ^^ 

She  only  said,  as  loud  in  air 

The  tumult  roar'd, «  Is  Wilton  there  I"— 

They  fly,  or,  madden'd  by  despair. 

Fight  but  to  die,— «  Is  WUton  there  I" 
With  that,  straight  up  the  hill  there  rode 
Two  horsemen  drench'd  with  gore. 
And  in  their  arms,  a  helpless  load, 

A  wounded  knight  they  bore. 
His  hand  still  strain'd  the  broken  brand ; 
His  arms  were  smear'd  with  blood  and  sand : 
Dragg'd  fh>m  among  the  horses'  feet. 
With  dinted  shield,  and  helmet  beat. 
The  foloon-crest  and  plumage  gone. 
Can  that  be  haughty  Marmion  1  .  .  .' 
Young  Blount  his  armour  did  unlace. 
And,  gazing  on  his  ghastly  face. 

Said— <*  By  Saint  George,  he's  gone  1 
That  spear-wound  has  our  master  sped. 
And  see  the  deep  cut  on  his  head  1 

Qood-night  to  Mannion." — • 
"  Unnurtured  Blount !  thy  brawling  cease : 
He  opes  his  eyes,"  said  Eustace ;  **  peace !' 


I" 


XXIX. 

When,  dofTd  his  casque,  he  felt  free  air,* 
Around  'gan  Marmion  wildly  stare : — 
«  Where's  Harry  Blount!  FiU-Eustaoe  where! 
Linger  ye  here,  ye  hearts  of  hare  1 
Redeem  my  pennon,— charge  again ! 
Cij— ^^  Marmion  to  the  rescue ! ' — Vain  I 
Last  of  my  race,  on  battle-plain 
That  shout  shall  ne'er  be  heard  again ! — 
Yet  my  last  thought  is  England's— fly,  >• 
To  Dacre  bear  my  signet-ring: 
Tell  him  his  squadrons  up  to  bring. — 
Fitz-Eustaoe,  to  Lord  Surrey  hie; 
Tunstall  lies  dead  upon  the  field. 
His  life-blood  stains  the  spotless  shield : 


0  MS.—"  And  cried  he  would  return  in  hasts.* 

7  US.-"  B.pulMd.  th.  "-nd,  j^  ^^^, 

The  ecatter'd  wing  I 

8  MS.-"  Can  that  b«{ES?e  l^'*  Marmionr 

9  MS.—"  And  when  he  felt  the  fresher  atr.* 

10  MS.—"  Yet  my  last  thought's  for  England— hie, 

To  Dacre  give  my  aignet-ilng.  .  .  • 
Fits- Eustace,  to  Lord  Surrer./fl'-'' 
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EUlmund  is  down : — mj  life  is  reft ; 
The  Admiral  alone  is  left. 
Iiet  Stanley  charge  with  spar  of  fire, — 
With  Chester  charge,  and  Lancashire, 
Full  upon  Scotland's  central  host,^ 
Or  victory  and  EnglAnd's  lost. — 
Must  I  bid  twice!— hence,  varlets !  fly  I 
Leave  Marmion  here  alone — ^to  die." 
They  parted,  and  alone  he  lay ; 
Clare  drew  hor  from  the  sight  away, 

Till  pain  wrung  forth  a  lowly  moan. 

And  half  he  murmur'd^ — "  Is  there  none, 
Of  all  my  halls  have  nurst, 

Page,  squire,  or  groom,  one  cup  to  bring 

Of  blessed  water  from  the  spring, 
To  slake  my  dying  thirst !" 

XXX. 

O,  Woman !  in  our  hours  of  ease. 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please, 
And  variable  as  the  shade 
By  the  light  quivering  aspen  made ; 
When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thou ! — 
Scarce  were  the  piteous  accents  said, 
When,  with  the  Baron's  casque,  the  maid 

To  the  nigh  streamlet  ran : 
Forgot  were  hatred,  wrongs,  and  fears ; 
The  plaintive  voice  alone  die  hears, 

Sees  but  the  dying  man.' 
She  stoop'd  her  by  the  runnel's  side,' 

But  in  abhorrence  backward  drew ; 
For,  oozing  trom  the  mountain's  side. 
Where  raged  the  war,  a  dark-red  tide 

Was  curdling  in  the  streamlet  blue. 
Where  shall  she  turn  f — ^behold  her  mark 

A  little  fountain  cell. 
Where  water,  clear  as  diamond-spark, 

In  a  stone  basin  fell. 
Above,  some  half-worn  letters  say, 

9r{n&.  fDexrp*  pdffrfm.  Irriidt*  xnlr.  pta.p» 
fax.  t|)e.  &lnlr.  ifout  at  ^pfiiL  6rei?. 
Wtt)a,  hudt  ft^ii,  ttsM.  anlr.  foelL 

She  flU'd  the  helm,  and  back  she  hied. 
And  with  surprise  and  joy  espied 
A  monk  supporting  Marmion 's  head : 


1  MS.—"  Fall  on  King  Jamos'  central  host.** 
•  <<  The  hero  of  the  piece,  Marmion,  who  has  been  gnilty  of 
seducing  a  nim,  and  abandoning  her  to  be  buried  altre,  of 
fbigerj  to  ruin  a  friend,  and  of  perfidy  in  endeavouring  to  se- 
duce away  from  him  the  object  of  his  tenderest  affections, 
fights  and  dies  gloriously,  and  is  indebted  to  the  injured  Clara 
for  the  last  drop  of  water  to  cool  his  dying  thirst,    This  last 
act  of  disinterested  attention  extorts  from  the  author  the 
smoothest,  sweetest,  and  tenderest  lines  in  the  whole  poem. 
Tt  is  with  pleasure  that  we  extract  numbers  so  harmonious 
from  the  discords  by  which  they  ore  surrounded."— CH/tcai 
Htvieu). 

>  M5J.— «  She  stoop'd  her  by  the  runnel'ti  tide. 
But  in  abhorrence  soon  withdrew. 


A  pkms  man,  whom  duty  brought 
To  dubious  verge  of  battle  fought, 
To  shrieve  the  dying,  bless  the  dead. 

XXXI. 

Deep  drank  Lord  Marmion  of  the  wave, 
And,  as  she  stoop'd  his  brow  to  lave— 
"  Is  it  the  hand  of  Clare,"  he  said, 
'^  Or  injured  Constance,  bathes  my  head!" 

Then,  as  remembrance  rose^ — 
^  Speak  not  to  me  of  shrift  or  prayer ! 

I  must  redress  her  woes. 
Short  qiace,  few  words,  are  mine  to  spare ; 
Forgive  and  listen,  gentle  Clare  1" — 

"^  AlasI"  she  said, «  the  while^ 
O,  think  of  your  immortal  weal  1 
In  vain  for  Constance  is  your  zeal ; 

She  died  at  Holy  Isle."-- 

Lord  Marmion  started  from  the  ground. 
As  light  as  If  he  felt  no  wound ; 
Though  in  the  action  burst  the  tide. 
In  torrents,  trom  his  wounded  side. 
«  Then  it  was  truth,"— he  said—'*  I  knew 
That  the  dark  presage  must  be  true. — 
I  would  the  Fiend,  to  whom  belongs 
The  vengeance  due  to  all  her  wrongs, 

Would  spare  me  but  a  day ! 
For  wasting  fire,  and  dying  groan,^ 
And  priests  slain  on  the  altar  stone, 

Might  bribe  him  for  delay. 
It  may  not  be! — this  <Uzzy  trance — 
Curse  on  yon  base  marauder's  lance, 
And  doubly  cursed  my  fiuling  brand ! 
A  sinftd  heart  makes  feeble  hand." 
Then,  feinting,  down  on  earth  he  sunk. 
Supported  by  the  trembling  Monk. 

XXXIL 

With  flrnitless  labour,  Clara  bound. 
And  strove  to  stanch  the  gushing  wound : 
The  Monk,  with  unavailing  cares, 
Exhausted  all  the  Church's  prayers. 
Ever,  he  said,  that,  close  and  near, 
A  lady's  voice  was  in  his  ear. 
And  that  the  priest  he  could  not  hear; 
For  that  she  ever  sung. 


For,  oozing  from  the  mountains  wide 
Where  raged  the  war,  a  dark-red  tide 

Was  curdling  in  the  streamlet  blue. 
Where  shall  she  turn?  behold,  the  markt 

A  little  vaulted  cell. 
Whose  water,  clear  as  diamond  sparln. 

In  a  rude  basin  fell. 
AboTe,  some  half  worn  letters  say. 
Drink,  passing  pilgrim,  drink,  and  pray  " 
*  MS. — "  Fire,  sacrilege,  and  dying  gn»n. 
And  priests  goiged  on  the  altar  ilooe^ 

Might  bribe  him  for  delay, 
jliut  all  bp  utkom  the  deed  teas  dom, 
Sfiautd  toith  mtfte^f  become  kii  otcn^ 

It  may  not  be**-— 
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When  mmgUa  toar't  rattle  wi&  groom  of  1k» 

So  the  notes  rang ; — 
^  AToid  tlfeee,  Fiend ! — ^with  crael  hand, 
Slidke  ziot  tlia  dTing  sinner's  sand  1 — 
0,  kwky  my  son,  npon  yon  sign  ^ 
Of  tlw  Redeemer's  gnoe  divine ; 

O,  think  on  fiuth  and  bliss ! — 
Bf  many  a  death-bed  I  have  been. 
And  maay  a  sinner's  parting  seen^ 

Bat  nerer  ao^t  like  this."— 
The  war,  that  for  a  q)aoe  did  fsfl, 
Nov  trebly  thundering  swell'd  the  gale. 

And — SuNLET !  was  the  cry ; 
A  fight  on  Mamdon's  Tisage  qnread, 

And  fired  his  glazing  eye :' 
With  djing  hand,  above  his  head. 
He  ihook  the  fragment  of  his  blade. 

And  shoQted  **  Victory  !-^ 
Chsige,  Chester,  charge  I  On,  Stanley,  on  ?* 
Wsre  the  last  words  of  Mannion.* 

XXXIII. 
By  this,  though  deep  the  evening  fell, 
StiH  rose  the  battle's  deadly  swell, 
For  still  the  Scots,  aitmnd  their  King, 
Uabnken,  fought  in  desperate  ring. 
Where's  now  their  victor  vaward  wing. 

Where  Hnntly,  and  where  Homef— 
0,  for  a  Uast  of  that  dread  horn. 
On  Fontsnbisn  echoes  borne. 

That  to  King  Charles  did  come. 
When  Rowland  brave,  and  Olivier, 
And  every  paladin  and  peer, 

Ob  Bonoesvalles  died  \ 
Sedi  blast  might  warn  them,  not  m  vain. 
To  qnit  the  plunder  of  the  shun, 
And  tun  the  doabtfdl  day  again, 

WhQe  yet  on  Flodden  side, 
Afv,  the  Boyal  Standard  flies. 
And  roond  it  toils,  and  bleeds,  and  dies, 

Oer  CUedonian  pride ! 
la  vain  the  wish — ^for  tax  away, 
Wldle  spoil  and  havock  mark  their  way. 


>  MS.—**  O  look,  mj  son,  npon  tUa  ctom, 

O,  tbink  npoa  tb«  grace  divine, 

Ob  Hints  and  heavenly  blin  ^ 
By  many  a  rinnei'a  bed  I've  been, 
And  many  a  dinnal  parting  Men, 

Bat  nmrvt  aag^t  Uke  thJs." 

>  MS.-*'  And  sparkled  m  his  eye." 

*  The  Lady  ef  the  Lake  has  nothing  m  good  as  the  death  of 
liiiiitii.-~MAcmrrosa. 

<  MS.— ^  In  vain  the  vieh— for  ihr  they  stray. 
And  spoil  and  havoc  mark'd  their  way. 
*  O,  Udy/  cried  the  Monk,  '  away  T  " 

>  MS.— ••  Bat  stiU  npoo  the  darkening  heath." 

*  M9.— *'  Ever  the  stabbom  spcen  made  good 

Their  dark  impenetrable  wood ; 

Badi  Seot  stepp'd  where  his  comrade  stood, 


Near  SybU's  Gross  the  plunderers  stimy.— 
«  O,  Lady,"  cried  the  Monk, «  away !'»« 

And  placed  her  on  her  steed. 
And  led  her  to  the  chapel  fiiir, 

Of  TUmouth  upon  Tweed. 
There  all  the  night  they  spent  in  prayer. 
And  at  the  dawn  of  morning,  there 
She  met  her  kinsman.  Lord  Fitz-Clare. 

XXXIV. 
But  as  they  left  the  dark'ning  heath,^ 
More  desperate  grew  the  strife  of  death. 
The  English  shafts  in  volleys  hail'd. 
In  headlong  charge  their  horse  assail'd ; 
Front,  flank,  and  rear,  the  squadrons  sweep 
To  break  the  Scottish  circle  deep, 

That  fought  around  their  King. 
But  yet,  though  thick  the  shafts  as  snow, 
Though  charging  knights  like  whirlwinds  go, 
Though  bill-men  ply  the  ghastly  blow; 

Unbrokoi  was  the  ring ; 
The  stubborn  spear-men  still  made  good  * 
Their  dark  impenetrable  wood. 
Each  stepping  where  his  comrade  stood. 

The  uistant  that  he  fell. 
No  thought  was  there  of  dastard  flight ; 
Link'd  in  the  serried  phalanx  tight. 
Groom  fought  like  noble,  squire  like  knight. 

As  feariessly  and  well ; 
Tin  utter  darkness  closed  her  wing 
O'er  their  thin  host  and  wounded  King. 
Then  skilful  Surrey's  sage  commands 
Led  back  from  strife  his  shatter'd  bands ; 
And  from  the  charge  they  drew. 
As  mountain-waves,  fi*om  wasted  lands, 

Sweep  badi  to  ocean  blue. 
Then  did  their  loss  his  foemen  know ; 
Their  King,  their  Lords,  their  mightiest  low, 
They  melted  from  the  field  as  snow. 
When  streams  are  swoln  and  south  winds  blow, 

Dissolves  in  silent  dew. 
Tweed's  echoes  heard  the  ceaseless  plash, 

While  many  a  broken  band, 
Disorder'd,  through  her  currents  dash. 

To  gain  the  Scottish  land ; 


The  histant  that  he  fell, 
TIU  the  last  ray  of  parting  light. 
Then  ceased  perforce  the  dreadAd  fight. 

And  sunk  the  battle's  yelL 
The  sldlftil  Surrey's  sage  oommaads 
Drew  from  the  strife  his  shatter'd  baada 

Their  loss  his  foemaa  knew ; 
Their  King,  their  Lords,  thdr  mightiest  low. 
They  melted  from  the  field  as  snow, 
When  streams  are  swoln  and  soath  winds  b)s  v. 

Melts  from  the  monntaJn  bine. 
By  vaitons  march  their  scatter'd  beads, 
Disorder'd,  gshi'dthe  Soottidi  lands.— 
Day  dawns  on  Flodden's  dreary  side. 
And  show'd  the  scene  of  carnage  wide : 
There,  Scotland,  lay  thy  bravest  pride  1 " 
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To  town  and  tower,  to  town  and  dale. 
To  tell  red  Flodden's  diamal  tale, 
And  raise  the  universal  wail.* 
Tradition,  legend,  tune,  and  song. 
Shall  many  an  age  that  wail  prolong : 
Still  from  the  sire  the  son  shall  hear 
Of  the  stem  strife,  and  carnage  drear. 

Of  Flodden's  fatal  field, 
Where  sluver*d  was  Mr  Scotland''s  spear, 

And  broken  was  her  shield  1 

XXXV. 

Day  dawns  upon  the  mountain's  side : — ' 
There,  Scotland  1  lay  thy  bravest  pride, 
Chie&,  knights,  and  nobles,  many  a  one : 
The  sad  survivors  all  are  gone. — 
View  not  that  corpse  mistrustfully, 
Defisoed  and  mangled  though  it  be ; 
Nor  to  yon  Border  castle  high. 
Look  northward  with  upbraiding  eye ; 

Nor  cherish  hope  in  vain, 
That,  journeying  far  on  foreign  strand. 
The  Royal  Pilgrim  to  his  land 

May  yet  return  again. 
He  saw  the  wreck  his  rashness  wrought ; 
Reckless  of  life,  he  desperate  fought. 

And  fell  on  Flodden  plain : 
And  well  in  death  his  trusty  brand. 
Firm  dench'd  within  his  manly  hand, 

BeseemM  the  monarch  slain." 
But,  O  !  how  changed  since  yon  blithe  night  !- 
Gladly  I  turn  me  from  the  sight. 

Unto  my  tale  again. 

XXXVI. 

Short  is  my  tale : — FMtz-Kustace'  care 

A  pierced  and  mangled  body  bare 

To  moated  Lichfield's  lofty  pile ; 

And  there,  beneath  the  southern  aisle, 

A  tomb,  with  Ck>thic  sculpture  fur. 

Did  long  Lord  Marmion's  image  bear, 

( Now  vainly  for  its  sight  you  look ; 

'Twas  leveird  when  fanatic  Brook 

The  fair  cathedral  storm'd  and  took ; 

But,  thanks  to  Heaven  and  good  Saint  Chad, 

A  guerdon  meet  the  spoiler  had  !)^ 


1  "  The  powerful  poetry  of  thet«e  pa^wagcs  can  receive  no 
illustration  from  aoj  praises  or  olMervationa  of  oars.  It  is 
•aperior,  in  our  apprehenaoD,  to  all  that  this  author  has 
hitherto  produced ;  and,  with  a  few  faults  of  diction,  equal 
to  any  thing  that  has  ever  been  written  upon  similar  subjects. 
From  the  moment  the  author  gets  in  sight  of  Fiodden  field, 
indeed,  to  the  end  of  the  poem,  there  is  no  tame  writing,  and 
no  intervention  of  ordinary  passages.  He  does  not  once  flag 
or  grow  tedious ;  and  neither  stops  to  describe  dreMes  and 
ceremonies,  nor  to  commemorate  the  harsh  names  of  feudal 
barons  from  the  Border.  There  is  a  flight  of  fire  or  six  hun- 
dred lines,  in  short,  in  which  he  never  stoops  his  wing,  nor 
wavers  in  his  course ;  but  carries  the  reader  forward  with  a 
more  rapid,  sustained,  and  lofty  movement,  than  any  epic 
bard  that  we  can  at  present  remember."— J Bprasv. 


There  erst  was  martial  Mannion  found, 
His  feet  upon  a  couchant  hound. 

His  hands  to  heaven  upraised ; 
And  all  around,  on  scutcheon  rich. 
And  tablet  carved,  and  fretted  niche. 

His  arms  and  feats  were  biased. 
And  yet,  though  all  was  carved  so  bit, 
And  priest  for  Marmion  breathed  the  prayer. 
The  last  Lord  Mannion  lay  not  there. 
From  Ettrick  woods  a  peasant  swain 
FoUow'd  his  lord  to  Flodden  plain^ — 
One  of  those  flowers,  whom  plaintive  lay 
In  Scotland  monms  as  ^  wede  away :" 
Sore  wounded,  Sybil's  Cross  he  spied. 
And  dragg'd  him  to  its  foot,  and  died, 
Close  by  the  noble  Marmion's  side. 
The  spoilers  strippM  and  gashM  the  slain, 
And  thus  their  corpses  were  mistaken ; 
And  thus,  in  the  proud  Baron's  tomb. 
The  lowly  woodsman  took  the  room. 

XXXVIl. 
Less  easy  task  it  were,  to  show 
Lord  Marmion's  nameless  grave,  and  low.* 

They  dug  his  grave  e'en  where  he  lay,^ 
But  every  mark  is  gone ; 

Time's  wasting  hand  has  done  away 

The  simple  Cross  of  Sybil  Grey, 
And  broke  her  font  of  stone : 
But  yet  from  out  the  little  hill' 
Oozes  the  slender  springlet  stilL 

Oft  halts  the  stranger  there. 
For  thence  may  best  his  curious  eye 
The  memorable  field  descry ; 

And  shepherd  boys  repair 
To  seek  the  water-flag  and  rush. 
And  rest  them  by  the  hazel  bush« 

And  plait  their  garlands  fSair ; 
Nor  dream  they  sit  upon  the  grave, 
That  holds  the  bones  of  Mumion  brave.-— 
When  thou  shalt  find  the  little  hill,? 
With  thy  heart  commune,  and  be  still. 
If  ever,  in  temptation  strong. 
Thou  lelt'st  the  right  path  for  the  wrong ; 
If  every  devious  step,  thus  trod. 
Still  led  thee  &rther  from  the  road ; 


>  "  Day  glimmen  on  the  dying  and  the  dead, 
The  cloven  cuirass,  and  the  helm  less  head,"  &c. 

fivRon's  Itara. 
s  Sec  Appendix,  Note  4  S.  4  Ibid,  Note  4  T. 

4  "  A  corpse  is  afterwards  oonreyod,  as  that  of  Marmion,  to 
theCathedral  of  Lichfield,  where  a  magnificent  tomb  is  erected 
to  his  memory,  and  masses  are  instituted  for  the  repooe  of  his 
soul ;  but,  by  an  admirably- imagined  act  of  poetical  Jnstioo*  «• 
are  informed  that  a  peasant's  body  was  placed  beaeath  that 
costly  monument,  while  the  hauglity  Baron  himself  was  buried 
like  a  vulgar  corpse,  on  the  spot  on  which  be  died." — Moh,  Hri>. 
*  MS.—"  They  dog  his  bed  e'en  where  he  lay." 
«  M&— "  Bat  yet  where  nodU  the  little  Mil." 
7  MS.—"  If  thou  shoald'st  find  this  little  tomb» 
Beware  to  speak  a  haaty  doom." 
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Dnad  Hmni  to  speak  presomptuoiu  doom 
On  noble  Mannion^B  lowly  tomb ; 
Bnt  BMj, "  He  died  a  gallant  knight, 
With  swotrd  in  hand,  for  England's  right.' 


>» 


XXXVIII. 
I  &0  not  rhjme  to  that  doll  el^ 
Who  cannot  image  to  himself, 
Tbat  aU  through  Flodden'a  dismal  night, 
Wilton  was  fiiremost  in  the  fight; 
Hbat,  vlien  bra^e  Surrey's  steed  was  slain, 
*rwaas  Witton  mounted  him  again ; 
Twaa  Wilton^s  brand  that  deepest  hew'd,' 
Amid  the  spearmen's  stubborn  wood : 
Unnamed  by  HoUinshed  or  Hall, 
Hm  was  the  living  soul  of  all : 
nmt,  after  fight,  his  faith  made  plain, 
He  won  his  rank  and  lands  again ; 
And  charged  his  old  paternal  shield 
With  bearings  won  on  Flodden  Field. 
N«r  ug  I  to  that  simple  maid. 
To  whom  it  must  in  terms  be  said, 
That  King  and  kinsmen  did  agree, 
To  UcM  &ir  Clara's  constancy ; 
Who  cannoty  unless  I  relate, 
Runt  to  her  mind  the  bridal's  state ; 
That  Wolsey*8  Toioe  the  blessing  spoke, 
More,  Sands,  and  Denny,  pass'd  the  joke : 
That  Unff  King  Hal  Uie  curtain  drew. 
And  Catherine's  hand  the  stocking  threw; 

1  MSL— **  He  hardest  prea'd  the  Soottbh  ring; 

Tvasthoi^htthatheatnick  down  the  King." 
s  Uacd  ^eneiall  J  for  toXr,  or  di$eovr$e, 
*  **  We  hsT*  dvelt  lon^^r  on  the  beauties  and  defects  of 
lUi  pMta.  thsB,  ve  are  aftaid,  will  be  agreeable  either  to  the 
fertial  er  the  indiiferent ;  not  only  becanee  we  look  upon  it  as 
a  WMapitlfcition,  m  some  degree,  of  Teiyeztiaordinaiy  talents, 
let  heesoM  we  cannot  help  considering  it  as  the  foundation 
ef  a  new  icheol,  wUch  may  hereafter  oocaeion  no  little  an- 
■ofaaet  both  to  ua  and  to  tb«  public.  Mr.  Scott  has  hitherto 
ilUd  the  whole  stage  himself;  sad  the  rery  splendour  of  his 
I  has  probably  operated  as  yet  rather  to  deter  than  to 
the  hcid  of  riTals  and  imitators ;  but  if,  by  the  help 
efihe  good  parts  of  hie  poem,  ho  succeeds  in  suborning  the 
vtadiet  of  tlM  pabBc  in  faToar  of  the  bad  parts  also,  and  csta- 
indiscriminato  taste  for  chlTslrous  legendR  and 
in  irregular  rhyme,  he  may  depend  upon  haviug  u 
\  Mia.  Badcliffa  or  Schiller,  and  upon  becoming 
Ae  fguader  of  a  new  achiam  in  the  catholic  poetical  church, 
fcr  vhidi,  ia  qAto  of  all  our  exertions,  there  will  probably  be 
BO  caic,  bat  in  the  extniTsgance  of  the  last  and  lowest  of  its 
fcflowcxsL  It  ii  for  this  reason  that  we  conceire  it  to  be  our 
dity  fo  make  one  strong  effort  to  bring  back  the  great  apostle 
ef  the  heresy  to  the  wholesome  creed  of  Us  instructor!,  and  to 
Map  the  iuamiection  before  it  becomes  desperate  and  senae- 
y^m,  by  penaAdiBg  the  leader  to  return  to  hie  duty  and  allo- 
We  admirs  Mr.  Scott's  genius  as  much  as  any  of 
may  be  misled  by  its  perrendon ;  and.  like  the 
the  bariMT  in  Don  Quixote,  lament  the  day  when 
s  fmdcman  of  sadi  endowments  was  corrupted  by  the  wicked 
tries  of  kalght-enraatry  and  enchantment.'*— Jarraav. 

"  We  do  not  flatter  onraeWes  that  Mr.  Scott  will  pay  to  our 
adriee  that  atteatlon  whidi  he  has  refused  to  his  acute  friend 
ICr.  Enkine;  batit  iapoiaiblsthat  hiaown  good  aenae  mayin 
Um  not  to  abandon  hli  lored  fairy  ground,  (a 


And  afterwards,  for  many  a  day. 

That  it  was  held  enough  to  say, 

In  blessing  to  a  wedded  pair, 

**  Lore  they  like  W^ilton  and  like  Clare ! 


»t 
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W^HT  then  a  final  note  prolong. 

Or  lengthen  out  a  cslosing  song. 

Unless  to  bid  the  gentles  speed, 

li^lio  long  have  listed  to  my  rede!* 

To  Statesmen  grave,  if  such  may  deign 

To  read  the  Minstrel's  idle  strain, 

Sound  head,  dean  hand,  and  piercing  u-it. 

And  patriotic  heart^-nas  Pml 

A  garland  for  the  hero's  crest, 

And  twined  by  her  he  loTes  the  beet ; 

To  every  lovely  lady  bright, 

Wliat  can  I  i»isb  but  faithful  knight! 

To  every  fiuthful  lover  too, 

What  can  I  wish  but  lady  truel 

And  knowledge  to  the  studious  sage ; 

And  pillow  to  the  head  of  age. 

To  thee,  dear  school-boy,  whom  my  lay 

Has  cheated  of  thy  hour  of  play, 

Light  task,  and  merry  holiday  I 

To  all,  to  each,  a  fair  good-night. 

And  pleasing  dreams,  and  slumbers  light!' 

prorinoe  orer  which  we  wish  him  a  long  and  proepenras  go« 
remment,)  but  to  combine  the  chsrma  of  totoAU  poetrp  with 
thoao  of  wild  and  romantic  fiction.  Aa  the  first  atep  to  this 
desirable  end,  we  would  beg  him  to  reflect  that  hia  Oothio 
modela  will  not  bear  him  out  in  traaafening  the  looae  and 
ahulBing  ballad  metre  to  a  poem  of  conaiderable  length,  and 
of  complicated  interaat  like  the  preeent.  It  ia  a  rery  cojy  thing 
to  write  flre  ^undred  ballad  ver$e$t  slant  pede  in  uno :  but  Mr. 
Scott  needa  not  to  be  told,  that  fire  hundred  versss  written  on 
one  foot  have  a  very  poor  chance  for  immortality.**— JfonWjr 
Bniae. 


*'  The  story, "*  writes  Mr.  Sonthey,  "  ia  made  of  better  mate* 
rlala  than  the  Lay,  yet  they  are  not  ao  well  fitted  together.  Aa 
a  whole,  it  baa  not  pleased  me  ao  much— in  parte,  it  has 
pleaaed  me  more.  There  ia  nothing  ao  finely  omceiTed  in 
your  former  poem  aa  the  death  of  Marmion :  there  ia  nothing 
finer  in  ita  conception  any  where.  The  introductory  epistlea 
I  did  not  wiah  away,  becauae,  sa  poema,  they  gare  me  great 
pleasure ;  but  I  wished  them  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  or  at 
the  beginning,— any  where  except  where  they  were.  My 
taste  to  perhaps  peculiar  in  disliking  all  interruptiona  in  nar- 
rative poetry.  When  the  poet  leta  hto  atory  aleep,  and  talks 
in  hto  own  person,  it  haa  to  me  the  aame  aort  of  unpleaaant 
eflect  that  to  produced  at  the  end  of  an  act  You  are  alive 
to  know  what  follows,  and  lo— down  comco  the  curtain,  and 
the  fiddlera  b^;fai  with  their  abominations.  The  general 
opinion,  however,  to  with  me,  in  thto  particular  instance.'*' 
Li/le  lifSooU,  ToL  ilL  pp.  U. 

*'  Thank  you,"  aaya  Mr.  Wordaworth,  '*  for  Marmion.  I 
think  your  end  haa  been  attained.  That  it  to  not  the  end 
which  I  ahonld  wiah  you  to  propoae  to  youraelf,  yon  will  be 
well  aware,  ftom  what  you  know  of  my  notiona  of  compoai- 
tlon,  both  sa  to  matter  and  manner.    In  the  ciicle  of  my  ao* 
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quaintanoe,  U  mod*  ■•  well  IDced  ■•  the  Lay,  though  I  hare 
heard  that  in  the  world  it  is  not  to.  Had  the  poem  been 
mnch  better  than  the  Laj,  It  could  acaroely  hare  Mtiified 
the  pnbUc,  which  haa  too  mnch  of  the  monster,  the  moral 
monster,  in  its  composition."— fft/d^  p.  45. 

«  M7  own  opinion,"  says  Mr.  OeorKe  Eilis,  **  is,  that  both 
the  prodnctions  are  equally  good  in  their  different  ways: 
yet,  upon  the  whole,  I  had  rather  be  the  author  of  Marmion 
than  of  the  Lay,  because  I  think  its  species  of  excellence  of 
much  more  difficult  attainment.  What  degree  of  bulk  may 
be  essentially  necessary  to  the  corporeal  part  of  an  Epic  poem, 
I  know  not ;  but  sure  I  am  that  the  story  of  Marmion  mt^t 
havs  fnmidied  twelre  books  as  easily  as  six— that  the  mas- 
terly character  of  Constance  would  not  hare  been  less  be- 
witching had  it  been  much  more  minutely  painted— and  that 
De  Wilton  might  hare  been  dilated  with  great  ease,  and  even 
to  considerable  adrantage ;— in  short,  that  had  it  been  your 
Intention  merely  to  exhibit  a  spirited  romantic  story,  instead 
of  making  that  story  subsenriant  to  the  delineation  of  the 
manners  which  prerailed  at  a  certain  period  of  our  history, 
the  number  and  variety  of  your  characters  would  haTe  suited 
any  scale  of  painting.  On  the  whole,  I  can  sincerely  assure 
you,  that  had  I  seen  Marmion  without  knowing  the  author, 
I  should  hare  ranked  it  with  Theodore  and  Honorla,— that 
Is  to  say,  on  the  Tery  t4^  shelf  of  English  peotiy."— /Mil,  roL 
ilLp.  4& 

**  I  shall  not,  after  so  much  of  and  about  criticism,  say  any 
thing  more  of  Mannion  in  this  place,  than  that  I  have  always 
considered  it  as,  on  the  whole,  the  greatest  of  Scott's  poems. 
There  is  a  certain  Ught,  easy,  Tizgin  charm  about  the  Lay, 
which  we  look  for  in  rain  through  the  subsequent  volumes  of 
his  Terse;  but  the  superior  stnngth,  and  breadth,  and  bold- 
ness, both  of  conception  and  execution,  in  the  Mannion,  ap- 
pear to  me  tndispntable.  The  great  blot,  the  combination  of 
mean  Jtiony  with  so  many  noble  qualities  in  the  character  of 
the  hero,  was,  as  the  poet  says,  severely  commented  on  at  the 
time  by  the  most  ardent  of  his  early  friends,  Leyden ;  but 
though  he  admitted  the  justice  of  that  criticism,  he  chose  '  to 
let  the  tree  lie  as  it  had  fallen.*    He  was  also  sensible  that 


many  of  the  subordinate  and  oonnacUng  part*  of  tii*  n 
tive  are  flat,  harsh,  and  obscure— but  would  never  makw  any 
serious  attempt  to  do  away  with  these  imperfiectiona  ;  and 
perhapa  they,  after  all.  heighten  by  contrast  the  eflbct  of  the 
passages  of  high-wrought  enthusiaam  which  alone  h«  ooih 
sidered,  in  alter  day%  with  satisfisction.  As  for  the  '  episto- 
lary dissertations,*  it  must,  I  take  it,  be  allowed  that  they  in- 
terfered  with  the  flow  of  the  story,  when  readers  vrera  turn- 
ing the  leaves  with  the  first  ardour  of  cnxiosiiy ;  and  tbef 
were  not,  tn  &ct,  originally  intended  to  be  interwoven  in  any 
fisshion  with  the  romance  of  Marmion.  Though  the  author 
himself  does  not  allude  to,  and  had  periiapo  foigotten  tba 
drenmstanoe,  when  writing  the  Introductory  Basay  of  183l> 
—they  wan  announced,  by  an  advertisement  early  in  1807,  ■• 
*  Six  Epistles  from.  Ettrick  Forest,'  to  be  published  in  a 
separate  volume,  similar  to  that  of  the  Ballads  and  Lyrical 
Pieces ;  and  perhaps  it  might  have  been  better  that  this  firut 
plan  had  been  adhered  to.  But  however  that  may  be,  ara 
there  any  pages,  among  aU  he  ever  wrote^  tliat  one  wonld  be 
more  snny  he  should  not  have  written  ?  They  are  among  the 
most  delicious  portraitures  that  genius  ever  painted  of  Itself 
— 4moyant,  virtuous,  happy  genius— exulting  in  its  own  ener- 
gies, yet  possessed  and  mastered  by  a  clear,  calm,  modest 
mind,  and  happy  only  In  diffusing  happiness  around  it. 

**  With  what  gxaUficatfam  those  Epistles  were  read  by  the 
friends  to  whom  they  wen  addressed,  it  would  be  superfloons 
to  show.  He  had,  in  fact,  painted  them  almost  as  fully  as  hioDi- 
self ;  and  who  might  not  have  been  proud  to  find  a  place  In  sadB 
agaUeiyf  Thetastesandhabitsofsixof  those  men,  in  whoa* 
interooone  Scott  fbund  the  gnatest  pleasnra  when  his  fkm« 
was  approaching  its  meridian  splendour,  an  thua  praaerved 
fivr  posterity ;  and  when  I  nflect  with  what  avidity  we  caldi 
at  the  least  hint  which  seems  to  afibrd  us  a  glimpse  of  the  in- 
timate drcle  of  any  gnat  poet  of  former  ages,  I  cannot  but 
believe  that  posterity  would  have  held  this  record  precion% 
even  had  the  Indiriduals  been  in  themselves  far  less  reasarlE- 
able  than  a  Rose,  an  Ellis,  a  Heber,  a  Skene,  aMairiottk  woA 
an  Enldne."— LocKUART,  voL  liL  p^  5ft. 
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NOTB  A. 

CktOHplonqfUu  Lakt 

with  au  tm^iirietl  corse.— P.  79. 


!  of  tb*  Molt*  Arthur  contains  a  sort  of  abridKe- 
:  of  tho  BMWt  celebrated  adventures  of  the  Bound  Table ; 
;  viittcn  in  ooBBparatirel j  modern  language,  giret 
an  excellent  idea  of  what  romaacea  of 
It  has  alio  the  merit  of  being  written 
Ik  faie  eldSagliah  ;  and  many  of  the  wild  adrcntures  which 
itiwBtaiaeare  told  with  a  simplicity  bordering  upon  the  snb- 
iae.  SfTsal  of  these  are  referred  to  in  the  text ;  and  I 
vBBJd  hare  JUaatrated  them  by  more  full  extract^  but  aa  this 
cariNs  walk  is  about  to  be  republished,  I  confine  myself  to 
tte  lak  of  the  Cbapel  Perilous,  and  of  the  quest  of  Sir  Laance- 
lataflcrtha  aangraal. 

"  B||jht  s»  Sb  Laoneelot  departed,  and  when  he  came  to 
theCbapdl  Perilous,  be  alighted  downe,  and  tied  his  horse 
tsaVttlegatau  And  aa  soon  aa  he  was  witldn  the  church- 
jvi,  be  aw,  OB  the  fh>nt  of  the  chapell,  many  faire  rich 
skidds  tamed  npeide  dowve ;  and  many  of  the  shields  Sir 
lairacrlet  had  seene  Imighta  hare  before ;  with  that  he  saw 
standby  him  thirtie  great  knii^ts.  more,  by  a  yard,  than  any 
■aotbat  ever  be  bad  aeene,  and  all  those  grinned  and  gnaahed 
St  Sff  fauacelot ;  and  when  he  saw  their  countenance,  hee 
aad  80  put  his  shield  afore  him,  and  tooke 
land,  ready  to  doe  battaile ;  and  they  were 
i&  anaed  in  Uack  bameis,  ready,  with  their  shields  and 
Kwn.  And  when  Sir  Laoneelot  would  hare  gone 
tbey  scattered  on  erery  dde  of  him,  and  gare 
tm  the  way ;  and  therewith  he  waxed  all  bold,  and  entered 
iaio  the  cbapell,  aad  then  hee  saw  no  Ught  but  a  dimme 
id  then  was  be  ware  of  a  corps  ooTered 
a  death  of  sUke ;  then  Sir  Launcelot  stooped  downe^ 
iadcat  a  pieee  of  that  cloth  away,  and  then  it  fared  under 
Ifaa  as  the  earth  bad  quaked  a  little^  whereof  he  was  affBard, 
sad  tbett  bee  saw  a  fidre  sword  lye  by  the  dead  knight,  and 
tibt  he  giat  in  bia  band,  aad  hied  bim  out  of  the  ehappell. 
Asssea  aa  be  waa  in  the  eh^ppell-yerd,  all  the  knights  spoke 
fe»  Urn  with  a  girfmly  Toiee,  and  said,  '  Knight,  Sir  Launcelot, 
hf  tbat  sword  from  thee,  or  else  thoa  shalt  die.'—*  Whether 
I  five  or  die,*  said  Sir  Laoneelot, '  with  no  grsat  words  get  yee 
tbsvolbie  fight  Ibr  It  aad  yee  list.'  Therewith  he 
thnmg^  them ;  and,  beyond  the  chappell-yerd,  there 
■St  bias  a  fkiie  damoeell,  aad  aaid,  '  Sir  Launcelot,  leaTe 
littt  ewevd  bddnd  tbce,  or  thou  wilt  die  for  U.*— *I  wfll  not 
kave  It,'  said  flfa*  Launcelot,  *f6r  no  threats.'— 'No?*  said 
As?  'andvedU  leave  that  sword.  Queen  OncneTer  should 
ye  utvcj  see.'— 'Then  were  I  a  fool  and  I  would  leare  this 
said  Sir  Laoneelot  *  Now,  gentle  knight,'  said  the 
tU  '  I  require  thee  to  kiss  me  once.'—'  Nay,'  said  Sir 
*that  God  forbid!'— 'Well,  sir.'  said  she,  «and 
kissed  me  thy  life  dayee  had  been  done ,  bat 


now.  alas!*  said  she, ' I  hare  lost  all  my  labour;  for  I  ordehted 
this  chs^ell  for  thy  sake,  and  for  Sir  Oawaine :  and  once  I 
had  Sir  Oawaine  within  ft ;  and  at  tliat  time  he  fought  with 
that  knight  which  there  lieth  dead  in  yonder  chappell.  Sir 
Gilbert  the  bastard,  and  at  that  time  hee  smote  off  Sir  Gilbert 
the  bastard's  left  hand.  And  so,  Sir  Launcelot,  now  I  tell 
thee,  that  I  hare  lored  thee  this  searen  yeare ;  but  there  may 
no  woman  hare  thy  lore  hut  Qneene  Ouenever ;  hut  idthen  I 
may  not  rejoyice  thee  to  hare  thy  body  alire,  I  had  kept  no 
more  joy  in  this  world  but  to  hare  had  thy  dead  body ;  and  I 
would  hare  iMdmed  it  and  serred,  and  so  hate  kept  it  in  my 
life  dales,  and  daily  I  should  hare  clipped  thee,  and  kissed 
thee,  in  the  despite  of  Queen  Ouenever.'— 'Yee  say  well,*  said 
Sir  Launcelot ;  '  Jesus  preserve  me  from  your  subtill  crafU* 
And  therewith  he  took  his  horse,  and  departed  from  her." 


NotbB. 


A  Ht^ul  man,  and  uneon/bis\t. 
He  took  Ute  SanffreaTs  hdjf  qutH, 
And,  Humbaringt  taw  the  virion  hiffk^ 
Be  m^Ai  not  view  with  waking  «ye.— P.  79. 

One  day,  when  Arthur  was  holding  a  hi^  feast  with  his 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  the  Sangreal,  or  vessel  out  of 
which  the  last  possover  was  eaten,  (a  precious  nlic,  which 
had  long  remained  concealed  from  human  eyes,  because  of 
the  sins  of  the  land,)  suddenly  appeared  to  him  and  all  his 
chivalry.  The  consequence  of  this  vision  was,  that  all  the 
anights  took  on  them  a  solemn  vow  to  seek  the  Sangroal. 
But,  alas !  it  could  only  be  revealed  to  a  knight  at  once  ac- 
oomplttbed  in  earthly  chivalry,  and  pure  and  guiltless  of  evil 
oonvorsation.  All  Sir  Launcelot's  noble  aocompUshmenta 
were  therefore  rendered  vain  by  his  guilty  intrigue  with  Queen 
Ouenever,  or  Oanore ;  and  in  his  huly  quest  he  encountered 
only  such  disgraceful  disasters  as  that  which  follows :-« 

"  But  Sir  Launcelot  rode  overthwart  and  midlong  in  a  wild 
forest,  and  held  no  path  but  as  wild  adventure  led  him ;  and 
at  the  last,  he  came  unto  a  stone  crosse,  which  departed  two 
wayes»  in  wast  land ;  and,  by  the  croose,  was  a  stone  that  waa 
of  marble ;  but  it  was  so  dark,  that  Sir  Launcelot  might  not 
well  know  what  it  was.  Then  Sir  Launcelot  looked  by  him, 
and  saw  aa  old  chappell,  and  there  he  wend  to  have  found 
people.  And  so  Sir  Launcelot  tied  his  horse  to  a  tree,  and 
there  he  put  off  his  shield,  and  hung  it  upon  a  tree,  and  then 
hee  went  unto  the  diappell  doore,  and  found  it  wasted  and 
broken.  And  within  he  found  a  faire  altar,  tall  richly  ar- 
rayed with  doth  of  silk,  and  there  stood  a  fkire  candlestick, 
which  bcare  six  great  candles,  and  the  candlesticks  was  of 
silver.  And  when  Sir  Launcelot  saw  this  light,  hee  had  a 
great  will  for  to  enter  into  the  chappell,  but  he  could  find  no 
place  where  hee  might  enter.  Then  was  he  passing  beavio 
and  dismalcd.    Then  he  returned,  and  came  againe  to  his 

lu>Tae,  and  tooke  off  his  saddle  and  Im  bridle,  and  let  him 
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pMliire,  and  unlaced  hJa  helme,  and  nnglrded  Us  rword,  and 
laid  him  downa  to  alaope  upon  lUi  iliield,  before  the  croaae. 

*' And  to  hee  fell  on  ileepe ;  and,  halfe  waking  and  halfe 
Bleeping,  he  law  come  by  him  two  palfreya,  both  fura  and 
white,  the  which  boare  a  litter,  therein  lying  a  aicke  knight. 
And  when  he  waa  nigh  the  crome,  he  there  abode  ■tUl.  All 
thie  Sir  Lannoelot  law  and  beheld,  for  hee  alept  not  Torily, 
and  hee  heard  him  my,  '  O  sweete  Lord,  when  ehall  this  sor- 
row leaTo  me,  and  when  shall  the  holy  Teaaell  come  by  me, 
where  throngh  I  shall  be  blessed,  for  I  hare  endnrcd  thns 
long  for  little  trespasse  1'  And  thos  a  great  while  complained 
the  knight,  and  allwaies  Sir  Lanncelot  heard  it  With  that 
Sir  Lanncelot  saw  the  candlesticks,  with  the  fire  tapers, 
come  before  the  crosse ;  bnt  he  oonid  see  nobody  that  brought 
it  Also  there  came  a  table  of  silTer,  and  the  holy  ressell  of 
the  Sancgreall,  the  which  Sir  Lanncelot  had  seen  before  that 
time  in  King  Petchoor's  house.  And  tberewithall  the  sicke 
knight  set  him  upright,  and  held  up  both  his  hands,  and  said, 
'  Fairs  sweete  Lord,  which  is  here  within  the  holy  ressell, 
take  heeds  to  mee,  that  I  may  bee  hole  of  this  great  malady  I* 
And  therewith  upon  his  hands,  and  upon  his  knees,  he  went 
so  nigh,  that  he  touched  the  holy  ressell,  and  kissed  it :  And 
anon  he  was  hole,  and  then  he  said,  '  Lord  God,  I  thank  thee, 
for  I  am  healed  of  this  malady.*  800  when  the  holy  ressell 
bad  been  there  a  great  while,  it  went  into  the  chappelle 
Bgaine,  with  the  candlesticks  and  the  light,  so  that  Sir  Laun- 
celot  wist  not  where  it  became,  for  he  was  orertaken  with 
ainne,  that  hee  had  no  power  to  arise  against  the  holy  ressell, 
wherefore  afterward  many  men  said  of  him  shame.  But  he 
tooke  repentance  afterward.  Then  the  sicke  knight  dressed 
him  upright,  and  Idssed  the  crosse.  Then  anon  his  squire 
brought  him  his  armes,  and  asked  bis  lord  how  he  did.  'Cer- 
tainly,* said  hee,  *I  thanke  God  right  heartily,  for  throngh 
the  holy  ressell  I  am  healed :  But  I  hare  right  great  mer- 
raile  of  this  sleeping  knight,  which  hath  had  neither  grace 
nor  power  to  awake  during  the  time  that  this  holy  ressell 
hath  beeno  hero  present.*—'  I  dare  it  right  well  say,"  said  the 
squire,  '  that  this  same  knight  is  defouled  with  some  manner 
of  deadly  sinne,  whereof  he  bos  nerer  confessed.'—'  By  my 
faith,*  said  the  knight, '  whataoerer  he  be,  he  is  nnhappie ;  for, 
as  I  deeme,  hee  is  of  ths  fellowship  of  the  Hound  Table,  the 
which  is  entered  into  the  quest  of  the  Sancgreall.* — '  Sir,' said 
the  squire,  '  here  I  hare  brought  you  all  your  armes,  sare  your 
helme  and  your  sword ;  and,  therefore,  by  mine  assent,  now 
may  ye  take  this  Icnight's  helme  and  his  swotd  ;*  and  so  ho 
did.  And  when  he  waa  deano  armed,  he  took  Sir  Launcelot'a 
horse,  for  he  was  better  than  his  owns,  and  so  they  departed 
from  the  crosse. 

"  Then  anon  Sir  Lanncelot  awaked,  and  set  himaelfe  np- 
rigfat,  and  he  thought  hhn  what  hee  had  there  scene,  and 
whether  it  were  dreames  or  not ;  right  so  he  heard  a  roice 
that  said,  '  Sir  Lanncelot,  more  hardy  than  is  the  stone,  and 
more  bitter  than  is  the  wood,  and  more  naked  and  hare  than 
is  the  liefe  of  the  fig-tree,  therefore  go  thou  from  hence,  and 
withdraw  thee  i^om  this  holy  place  ;*  and  when  Sir  Lanncelot 
beard  this,  he  was  passing  heary,  and  wist  not  what  to  doe. 
And  so  he  departed  sore  weeping,  and  cursed  the  time  that 
be  was  borne ;  for  then  he  deemed  nerer  to  hare  had  more 
worship;  for  the  words  went  unto  his  heart,  till  that  he  knew 
wherefore  that  hee  was  so  called." 


NotbC. 


.And  Drpden,  M  hnmorldl  ttrabu. 

Bad  raind  the  TaUe  Bound  agcdn,—V.  79. 

Drydcn's  melancholy  account  of  his  projected  Bpic  Poem, 
blasted  by  the  aelfish  and  sordid  panfanony  of  his  patroai^  Is 


contained  in  an  *'  Euay  on  Satire,**  addressed  to  the  Earl  of 
Dorset,  and  prefixed  to  the  Translation  of  JurenaL    Alt«r 
mentioning  a  plan  of  supplying  madiinevy  from  the  g«ardiaB 
angels  of  kingdoms,  mentioned  in  the  Book  «f  Daniel.  \m 
add^— 

«<  Thns,  my  lord,  I  hare,  as  briefly  as  I  could,  giren  jaar 
lordship,  and  by  you  the  world,  a  rude  draught  of  what  I  hare 
been  long  labouring  in  my  imagination,  and  what  I  had  in- 
tended to  hare  put  in  practice ;  (though  tax  unable  for  the  a^ 
tempt  of  such  a  poem ;)  and  to  hare  left  the  stage,  to  which 
my  genius  nerer  mnch  inclined  me,  for  a  work  which  waoM 
hare  taken  up  my  life  in  the  performance  of  it  This,  too,  I 
had  intended  chiefly  for  the  honour  of  my  natire  country,  to 
which  a  poet  is  particnlarly  obliged.  Of  two  subjects^  both 
relating  to  it,  I  was  doubtful  whether  I  should  chooae  that  of 
King  Arthur  conquering  the  Saxons,  which,  being  fkrtber  dis- 
tant in  time,  gires  the  greater  scope  to  my  inrention ;  ot  that 
of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  in  subduing  Spain,  and  rcetor- 
ing  it  to  the  lawful  prince,  though  a  great  tyrant,  Don  Pedro 
the  Cruel ;  which,  for  the  compass  of  time,  including  <ndy  the 
expedition  of  one  year,  for  the  greatness  of  the  action,  and  its 
answerable  erent,  for  the  magnanimity  of  the  English  hero, 
opposed  to  the  ingratitude  of  the  person  whom  he  restored, 
and  for  the  many  beantiAil  episodes  which  I  had  interworen 
with  the  principal  design,  together  with  the  characten  of  the 
chlefest  English  persons,  (wherein,  after  VirgO  and  Spenser, 
I  would  hare  taken  occasion  to  represent  my  liring  fxiends 
and  patrons  of  the  noblest  fkmilies,  and  also  shadowed  the 
erents  of  future  ages  in  the  succession  of  our  imperial  line,) 
—with  these  helps,  and  thoss  of  the  machines  which  I  hare 
mentioned,  I  might  perhaps  hare  done  as  well  as  some  of  my 
predecessors,  or  at  least  chalked  out  a  way  for  othcn  to  amend 
my  erron  In  a  like  design ;  but  being  encouraged  only  with 
fair  words  by  King  Charles  IL,  my  little  salary  ill  paid,  and 
no  prospect  of  a  future  subsistence,  I  was  then  discouraged  in 
the  beginning  of  my  attempt ;  and  now  age  has  orertaken  me^ 
and  want,  a  mora  insufferable  erll,  thixmgh  the  change  of  th» 
times,  has  wholly  disabled  mc.** 


Noted. 

T%dr  tteme  Ms  merry  mUtutrtis  modi. 
qfAKaparltandBevithoUL—V.  80. 

The  *'  History  of  Boris  of  Hampton**  is  abridged  by 
friend  Mr.  George  Bills,  with  that  lirelineas  which  extracta 
amusement  eren  out  of  the  mostmdo  and  unpromising  of  oar 
old  tales  of  chivalry.  Ascapart,  a  most  important  persenngt 
ia  the  romance,  is  thus  described  in  an  extract  .•— 

«<  TUs  geannt  was  mighty  and  strong, 
And  f^ll  thirty  foot  was  long. 


He  was  bristled  like  a  sow ; 

A  fbot  he  had  between  each  brow ; 

His  lips  were  great  uid  hung  aside ; 

His  eyen  wera  hollow,  hb  mouth  was  wide; 

Lothly  he  was  to  look  on  than. 

And  liker  a  deril  than  a  man. 

His  stair  waa  a  youi^  oak. 

Hard  and  hoary  was  his  stroke.** 

SpKimauqfMetHoai  BawutnetB,  vol  U.  p.  lan 

I  am  happy  to  say,  that  the  memoryof  Sir  Boris  Is  still  ft». 
grant  in  his  town  of  Southampton ;  the  gate  of  whidi  ia  sttnti- 
nelled  by  the  effigies  of  that  doughty  knlght-erraiit  and  bii 
gigantic  associate. 


APPENDIX    TO    MAllMION. 

NOTS  R  NOTK  O. 
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Jmd  Twee^Mjinr  river,  broad  and  deep,  fc.—T.  90. 

The  rafaooft  caatlc  of  Noriiam  (andentl  j  called  tTbbanfBTd) 
k  Btsatod  on  the  aonthem  bank  of  the  Tweed,  about  lix  miles 
Benridc,  and  where  that  rirer  b  ttill  the  boundaiy  bo- 
fLt^tyuj  and  Sootlaad.    The  extent  of  Its  ruins,  aa  well 

•  iti  Mstorical  importance,  shows  it  to  hare  been  a  place  of 
m  well  as  strength.  Edward  I.  redded  there 
he  was  created  umpire  of  the  dispute  concerning  the 
stioa.  It  was  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken 
danagthe  wwa  between  England  and  Scotland ;  and,  indeed, 
:  aay  happened,  in  which  it  had  not  a  principal  share. 
Castle  is  sitnated  on  a  steep  bank,  which  oreriiangs 
the  rirer.  The  repeated  m^es  which  the  castle  had  snstained, 
imlued  firetincBt  repairs  necessary.  In  1164,  it  was  almost 
isbsflt  bj  Hugh  Padaey,  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  added  a  huge 
keep,  sr  doojen ;  notwithstanding  which.  King  Henry  II.,  in 
ll7i  leok  the  castle  from  the  bishop,  and  committed  the  keep- 
im  of  it  to  William  de  Nerille.  After  this  period  it  seems  to 
hart  been  diiefly  gpnisoBed  by  tlie  King,  and  considered  as 
a  isfsi  fiMtressL  The  Greys  of  Chillingham  Castle  were  fte- 
^smfly  the  castellans,  or  captains  of  the  garrison :  Yet,  as  the 
csitle  was  latiiat^  in  the  patrimony  of  St.  Cnthbert,  the  pro- 
potT  was  in  the  see  of  Durham  till  the  Befemation.  After 
ttst period,  it  passed  throngh  Tarious  hands.  At  the  onion 
sf  the  erewne,  it  was  in  the  poatession  of  Sir  Robert  Carey, 
tsftervards  Earl  of  Monmouth)  for  his  own  Hfe,  and  that  ef  two 
of  Ui  soaa.  After  King  James's  accession,  Carey  sold  Norham 
Colle  to  Gcoiie  Home,  Earl  of  Danbar,  for  £6000.  See  his 
csnoas  If  cmoira,  pablished  by  Mr.  Constable  of  Edinbnigh. 

Acuuidmg  to  Mr.  Pinkerton,  there  is,  in  the  Britldi  Ma- 
sesB,  CsL  B.  6.  216^  a  carious  memoir  of  the  Dacres  on  the 
ftite  ef  Norham  Caatle  in  IfiSS;  not  long  after  the  battle  of 
Floddes.  The  inner  ward,  or  keep,  is  represented  as  impreg- 
laUe  ?— "  The  proriaioas  are  three  great  rats  of  salt  eels,  for- 
ty-fear kiae,  three  hogdteads  of  salted  salmon,  forty  quarters 
af  gnia,  biehlfeniBnj  cows  and  four  hondred  sheep,  lying  un- 
der the  castle-wan  n^^tly ;  but  a  number  of  the  arrows  want- 
ed &athcn,  and  a  good  FUtdur  [1  e.  maker  of  arrows]  was 
leqaired."'— Bbfery  qf  Scotland,  toL  iL  p.  901,  note. 

The  ndas  of  the  castle  are  at  present  condderable^  as  well 
H  pktoresqae.  They  consist  of  a  large  shattered  tower,  with 
snay  Tsahs,  and  ftngmentsof  other  edifices^  endoaed  within 
aa  oatwnid  wall  of  great  drenit. 


Non  P. 

Tkehatttedtawertf  the  donjon  keep.— V.  80. 


Itispahapa  unncesssary  to  remind  my  readen»  that  the 
daajpa,  in  iia  proper  signification,  means  the  strongest  part  of 
a  ibadal  caatle;  a  high  square  tower,  with  walls  of  tremen- 
ipoatineknesa,  sltaated  in  the  centre  of  the  other  buildinRp, 
boss  which,  howoTer,  it  was  usoally  detached.  Here,  in  case 
af  the  eatward  defonoes  being  gained,  the  garrison  retreated 
le  make  iheb'  last  stand.  The  donjon  contained  the  great 
haO,  and  pzineipal  rooms  of  state  for  solemn  ocearions,  and 
alae  the  priaoa  of  tlie  fortress :  from  whidi  last  circumstance 
we  derire  the  modem  and  restricted  use  of  the  word  dungeon. 
Dneaags  \veet  Dim^o)  conjectures  plausibly,  that  the  name 
b  derived  from  these  keeps  being  usually  built  upon  a  hiU, 

a  Celtic  is  called  Dviv.  Borlase  snpposes  the  word 
r  from  the  dsrVuew  of  the  apartments  in  these  towen, 

rcsw  thence  HguratlTely  called  Dungeona ;  thus  derir- 
;  the  ancisat  wufd  from  the  modem  q^pUcalion  of  it 


WM  WW  he  arm'dfrom  head  to  ked. 
In  ntaa  and  plaie  nf  Milan  tteel.'-V.  81. 

The  artists  of  Milan  were  famous  in  the  middle  ages  for 
their  skill  in  armoury,  as  appears  from  the  following  passage, 
in  which  Froissart  gires  an  account  of  the  preparations  made 
liy  Henry,  Earl  of  Hereford,  afterwards  Henry  IV.,  and 
Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl  Mariechal,  for  their  propoied 
combat  in  the  Usta  at  Corentry  -.—'**  These  two  lords  made 
ample  proririon  of  all  things  neccssaiy  iinr  the  combat ;  and 
the  Earl  of  Derby  sent  off  measeni^efs  to  Lombardy,  to  have 
armour  from  Sir  Oaleas,  Duke  of  Milan.  The  Duke  complied 
with  Joy,  and  gave  the  knight,  called  Sir  Francis,  who  had 
brought  the  message,  the  choice  of  all  bis  armour  foit  the  Earl 
of  Derby.  When  he  had  selected  what  he  wished  for  in  plated 
and  mafl  amour,  the  Lord  of  Milan,  out  of  his  abundant  love 
for  the  Earl,  ordered  four  of  the  best  armourers  in  Milan  to 
accompany  the  knight  to  England,  that  the  Earl  of  Derby 
might  1m  more  completely  armed. "--John aa*  Frwieeari,  rol. 
It.  p.  fffl. 


s  Armour. 


NonH. 
WhodMktQimeytodmihitdiffiil.—V.9lk. 

The  crest  and  motto  of  Marmloa  are  borrowed  from  the  foi- 
losring  story :— Sb  David  de  Lindsay,  firrt  Eari  of  Cranford. 
waa,  among  other  gentlemen  of  quality,  attended,  during  a 
Tiait  to  London,  in  1300^  by  BIr  William  DalseU,  who  was,  ae- 
eording  to  my  authority.  Bower,  not  only  excelling  in  wisdom, 
but  also  of  a  llrely  wit.  Chancing  to  be  at  the  court,  he  thero 
saw  Sir  Piers  Courtenay,  an  Englidi  knight,  Cunous  for  skill 
in  tilting,  and  for  the  beauty  of  Us  person,  parading  the  pa- 
lace, arrayed  in  a  new  mantle,  bearing  for  derioe  aa  embroi- 
derod  ihlcon,  with  this  rhTme,— • 

"  I  bear  a  iUeon,  folrest  of  flight, 
Whoso  pinches  at  her,  his  death  isdight  i 

In  graith."* 

The  Scottish  knight,  being  a  wag,  appeared  next  day  in  a 
drcm  exactly  similar  to  that  of  Courtenay,  but  bearing  a  mag- 
pie instead  of  the  foloon,  with  a  motto  ingeniously  contri- 
red  to  rhyme  to  the  Taunting  inscription  of  Sir  Piers  :— 

**  I  bear  a  pie  piddng  at  a  piece. 
Whoso  iricks  at  her,  1  shall  pick  at  bis  nenc,* 

In  faith.** 

This  affront  could  only  be  expiated  by  a  Just  with  sharp 
lances.  In  the  course,  Dalsell  left  hii  helmet  unlaced,  io 
that  it  gave  way  at  the  touch  of  his  antagonist's  lance,  and  he 
thus  aroided  the  shock  of  the  encounter.  This  happened 
twice :— In  the  third  encounter,  the  handsome  Courtenay  lost 
two  of  his  front  teeth.  As  the  Englishman  complained  bit- 
terly of  DalselTs  fraud  in  not  fostening  hia  hefanet,  the  Soot- 
Ushman  agreed  to  run  six  courses  more,  each  diampion  stak- 
ing in  the  hand  of  the  King  two  hundred  pounds,  t»  be  for- 
feited. If,  on  entering  the  llsts,any  unequal  advantage  should 
be  detected.  This  being  agreed  to^  the  wily  Scot  demanded 
that  Sir  Piers,  in  addition  to  ths  lorn  of  his  teeth,  should  con- 
sent to  the  extinction  of  one  of  his  eyes,  he  himself  having  lost 
on  eye  in  the  fight  of  Otterbum.  Aa  Courtenay  demurred  to 
tUs  equaliaation  of  optical  powers,  Dalaell  demanded  the  for- 
feit ;  which,  after  much  altercation,  the  King  appelated  to  he 


•  Mose. 
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pdd  to  him,  laTing,  he  rarpaBsed  tiie  finglUh  both  la  wit  And 
Taloar.  This  mnst  api»ear  to  the  reader  a  thignlar  tpedmen 
of  the  hamonr  of  that  time.  I  supect  the  Jockey  Clah  would 
hsre  glTW  a  different  dedeion  from  Henxj  IV. 


NOTBl. 


Theif  kaWd  Lord  MarmUmt 
Tkeif  haffd  him  Lard  <^  FimtoMffe, 
Ctf  Lutterteard,  and  Seriveibajfe, 

Q^Tamworthiotcer  and  town.    P.  82. 

Lord  Marmlon,  the  principal  character  of  the  preoent  ro- 
mance, ia  entirely  a  flctitioQfl  peraoaage.  In  earlier  times* 
indeed,  the  ftmily  of  Marmlon,  Lords  of  Fontenay,  in  Nor- 
mandy, was  highly  distinguished.  Robert  de  Marmion,  Lord 
i»f  Fontenay,  a  dbtinguished  follower  of  the  Conqueror,  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  the  castle  and  town  of  Tamworth,  and  also 
of  the  manor  of  Scrirelby,  in  Lincolnshire.  One,  or  both,  of 
these  noble  poasessions,  was  held  by  the  honourable  serrice  of 
being  the  royal  champion,  as  the  ancestors  of  Marmlon  had 
formerly  been  to  the  Dukes  of  Normandy.  But  after  the 
castle  and  demesne  of  Tamworth  had  passed  through  four 
snoccBsive  barons  from  Robert,  the  family  became  extinct  in 
the  person  of  Philip  de  Marmlon,  who  died  in  SOth  Edward  L 
without  israe  male.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  castle  of  Tam- 
worth by  Alexander  de  Freville,  who  married  Maaera,  his 
grand-daughter.  Baldwin  de  Prerille,  Alexander's  deacen- 
dant,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  by  the  supposed  tenure  of 
his  castle  of  Tamworth,  claimed  the  oiBoe  of  royal  diampioB, 
and  to  do  the  service  appertaining ;  namely,  on  the  day  ef 
coronation,  to  ride,  completely  armed,  upon  a  liarbed  horse, 
into  Westminster  Hall,  and  there  to  challenge  the  cons- 
bat  against  any  who  would  gainsay  the  King's  title.  Bat 
this  office  was  adjudged  to  Sir  John  Dymoke,  to  whom  the 
manor  of  SeriTelby  had  deecended  by  another  of  the  oo-heb^ 
eases  of  Robert  de  Marmlon ;  and  it  remains  in  that  fomily, 
whose  repreaentati-re  Is  Hereditary  Chami^n  of  England  at 
the  present  day.  The  family  and  possessions  of  FreTille  have 
merged  in  the  Barls  of  Peirars.  I  have  not,  therefore,  created 
a  new  fomily,  but  only  roTiTed  the  titles  of  an  old  one  in  an 
imaginary  personage. 

It  was  one  of  the  Mannfon  fiunily,  who,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.,  performed  that  chlTalrous  feat  before  Uie  Tory 
castle  of  Norham,  which  Bishop  Percy  has  woren  into  his 
beantlftal  ballad,  **  The  Hermit  of  Warkworth."— TBe  story 
Is  thus  told  by  Leland  :— 

"  The  Scottes  cam  yn  to  the  marches  of  England,  and  de- 
stroyed the  castles  of  Work  and  Herhotel,  and  OTorran  much 
of  Northumberland  marches. 

"  At  this  tyme,  Thomas  Gray  and  his  friendes  defended 
Norham  from  the  Scottes. 

"  It  were  a  wondcrfol  procease  to  declare,  what  mltchefes 
cam  by  hnngre  and  aaaeges  by  the  space  of  xi  yeres  in  Nor> 
thnmberland ;  for  the  Scottes  became  so  pronde,  after  they 
had  got  Berwick,  that  they  nothing  esteemed  the  English- 
men. 

"  About  this  tyme  there  was  a  greats  feste  made  yn  Lincoln- 
shir,  to  which  came  many  gentlemen  and  ladies ;  and  amonge 
them  one  lady  bron^t  a  heaalme  for  a  man  of  were,  with  a 
reiy  riohe  create  of  gold,  to  William  Marmlon,  knight,  with  a 
letter  of  oommandement  of  her  lady,  that  ho  should  go  into 
the  daangereot  place  in  England,  and  ther  to  let  the  heanlme 
be  scene  and  known  as  famous.  80  he  went  to  Norham ; 
whither,  within  4  days  of  cumming,  cam  Philip  Moubray, 
guardian  of  Berwicke,  hanng  yn  his  bande  40  men  of  armea, 
the  Tory  flour  of  men  of  the  Scottish  marches. 

iTwa 


"  Thomas  Gray,  capitayne  of  Norham,  seynge  this,  piwikM 
his  garison  afore  the  barriers  of  the  castel,  behind  whom  cam 
William,  richly  arrayed,  as  al  glttteiing  in  gold,  and  weaiinc 
the  heaulme,  his  lady's  presenL 

"  Then  said  Thomas  Ony  to  Marmlon,  '  9r  Knight,  y<e  b« 
cum  hither  to  fome  your  helmet :  mount  up  on  yowr  hovuaw 
and  ride  lyke  a  valiant  man  to  yowr  foes  even  here  at  hand, 
and  I  forsake  Ood  if  I  rescue  not  thy  body  deade  or  alyre^  or 
I  myself  wyl  dye  for  it* 

"  Whereupon  he  toke  his  cnncre,  and  nide  among  Cha 
throng  of  ennemycs ;  the  whidb  layed  sore  stripes  on  hin^ 
and  pulled  him  at  the  last  out  of  his  sadel  to  the  gronnda. 

*'  Then  Thomas  Gray,  with  al  the  hole  garriami,  lette  prick 
yn  among  the  Scottes,  and  so  wondid  them  and  their  boraaa^ 
that  they  were  overthrowan ;  and  Marmion,  sore  bettai, 
horsid  agayn,  and,  with  Gray,  persewod  the  Scottes  yn 
There  were  taken  00  horse  of  price ;  and  the  women  of  Noiw 
ham  brought  them  to  the  foote  men  to  follow  the  ehaae." 


NonK. 
Larifes$e,  toiyecse.— P.'SS. 


This  was  the  ciy  with  which  heralds  and  pursnivaats  wesa 
wont  to  acknowled|(e  the  bounty  received  Crom  the  knighta. 
Stewart  of  Lorn  distinguishes  a  ballad,  in  which  he  satiriaea 
the  nanoTaasa  of  James  V.  and  his  courtien,  by  the  ironical 
burden*^ 

**  Layer,  ierffes,  Urgei,  hap, 

Lerga  qfOUi  nao-yew  dajf. 
First  lesgea  of  the  King,  my  chief, 
Quhilk  come  als  quiet  as  a  thcif. 

And  in  my  hand  slid  schillingis  tway>  > 
To  put  hb  leignes  to  the  prief,  > 

For  lerges  of  this  new-yeir  day." 

The  heralds,  like  the  minstrels,  were  a  r^  allowed  to  hava 
great  claims  upon  the  liberality  of  the  knights,  of  whoic  feata 
they  kept  a  record,  and  prodaimcd  them  aloud,  as  in  tho 
text,  upon  suitable  occasions. 

At  Berwick,  Norham,  and  other  Border  fortresses  of  Im- 
portance, pursuivants  usually  resided,  whose  inviolable  cha- 
racter rendered  them  the  only  persons  that  could,  with  per- 
fect assurance  of  safety,  be  sent  on  necesaaiy  embaasiee  into 
Scotland.    Thb  is  alluded  to  in  stanza  xxi.  p.  84. 


Note  L. 


Sir  Hugh  the  Heron  hdUt 
Baron  (ffTwiscU,  and  t^Ford, 
And  Captain  <^th«  HoUL-^P.  SL 

Were  accuracy  of  any  consequence  In  a  fictitious  narratiea, 
this  castellan's  name  ought  to  have  been  William  ;  for  Wil> 
Uam  Heron  of  Ford  was  husband  to  ths  fomous  Lady  Pord» 
whoeo  siren  charms  are  said  to  have  cost  our  James  IV.  so 
dear.  Moreover,  the  said  William  Heron  was^  at  the  time 
supposed,  a  prisoner  in  Scotland,  being  surrendered  by  Heaiy 
VIU.,  on  account  of  his  share  in  the  slaughter  of  Sir  Bobeit 
Ker  of  Cessford.  His  wife,  represented  in  the  text  as  reeM- 
ing  at  the  Court  of  Scotland,  was,  in  foct,  living  in  her  own 
Gastle  at  Ford.— See  Sir  Bicmauo  Hsuon's  curious  OeneaUifiy 
ofVkt  Heron  Familif. 

•Proot 
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NotrM. 


TftAimaf,  and  BUlept  alt,''  ^—P.  A 


ballad  WW  takm  down  from  the 

•ll^ity  yean  of  ago,  moklMr  of  one  of 

by  an  aRont  for  tha  l«ad  mtnaa 

imiiratTid  h  to  my  fklead  and  coTroapoadant, 

of  M ainafbith.    Sbo  kad  not,  ilm  mid, 

bnt,wlMnilMwma|cirl,  Unmdto 

till  tka  roof  rang  again." 

thoogh  nide  riiyma^  it  io  bora  iiw 

tun  giTon  to  tba  ilaaghtor,  marka 

of  oodety,  in  whieli  a  mnrdor 

bat,  in  oomo  caom,  an 

Tba  fltrnotare  of  tha  ballad  noembloo 

>  having  tha 


Ha'  jc  boaidbow  tho  Radleya,  and  Thinralbs  and 
fla*  OBI  afoa  Albany  •  Faatbontottbangh, 
And  taken  bio  life  at  the  Deadmanahaagb  r 

Ibeie  WW  Willinotcawiefc, 

And  HaidridJng  Dick, 
And  H^de  of  Hawden»  and  WUl  of  the  Wa', 

Icaano'  tell  a',  I  oanno'  tell  a*. 
fluU  the  deil  may  knaw. 


went  down,  bat  Niool,  bio  ion, 
away  aJbre  the  fi^t  wao  began ; 
And  be  ran,  and  he  ran. 
And  afore  they  were  done, 

nmny  a  Feathcnton  gat  rie  a  itan, 
anoe  the  world  began. 


IIL 
»*tdln*Ioanw>*teUa'; 
•  ^  n  okeliH  *  and  lome  gat  a  daw; 
Bat  they  gard  the  Featbentono  band  tbair  Jnw,-^ 
Nmoi.  and  AUek,  and  a*. 
»|pta  haxt»  and  oome  gat  nana; 

lameaa*  and  oome  gat  ota'cn.* 

IV. 
Ane  gat  a  twist  o'  the  eraig ;  * 
Ane gat  a bancb 7  e*  the  wame;* 
Symy  Haw  gat  lamed  of  a  leg, 
And  syne  ran  wallowing*  heme. 

V. 
Mtt,  tba  old  man's  dain  oatright! 
Laj  Um  now  wT  bis  feee  down>-be's  a  oorrowlU  iigfat. 


i^Ot  SeoUUh  Border,  toL  iL  p.  IM. 


alapt  or  rathei  is  tho  same  word  which  waa 


4 

•Get 
sf  the  fray. 
«Kedc 

10 


;  a  Tulgar  ezprsooion  still  in  aae. 
or,  were  planderod  i  a  Tory  ilkcly  terndnation 


7  Poneh.  •  Belly.  *  Bellowing. 

Tim  border  bard  ealls  her  00,  beoaoMshe  waa 
her  slain  bnoband ;  a  lorn  whidi  be  ooemo  to  think 


B%kt  be  aooa  repaired. 


Janet,  tbon  donnt.  10 
1*11  lay  my  best  bonnet, 
Thoa  gets  a  aewgado-man  aforo  it  be  aJi^t. 

VI. 

Hoo  away,  ]ad%  boo  away, 
We*s  a'  be  haagid  if  we  stay. 

Tak  np  the  dead  man,  and  lay  bim  ohint  the  biggin. 
Here's  the  Bailey  o^  Haltwhtatle,  n 
Wr  bto  great  bnU'o  ptele. 

That  oap*d  ap  the  broo*,-'«nd  ayne       in  the  piggln.^* 


In  explanation  of  this  andent  ditty,  Mr.  Sarteea  bao  fbr- 
nished  me  with  the  ibllowing  local  memorandam  :-> Willi- 
moteswick,  the  chief  oeat  of  the  andent  family  of  Ridley,  io 
sitaatod  two  mllco  abore  the  oonflnenoo  of  the  Allon  and 
1^0.  It  was  a  honse  of  strength,  ao  appean  from  one  ob- 
long tower,  still  in  tolerable  prsoenrntlon.  >*  It  has  been  hmg 
in  possession  of  the  Blacket  fismily.  Hardxiding  Dkdc  is  not 
an  epithet  refenlng  to  horsemanship,  bnt  meano  Richard 
Ridley  of  Hardxidingi^,the  seat  of  another  femily  of  that  nam«^ 
which,  in  tha  time  of  Charles  I.,  was  sdd  on  aoooani  of  ex- 
penses incoiied  by  the  loyalty  of  the  proprietor,  the  immo> 
diate  aneootor  of  Sir  Matthew  Ridley.  Will  of  the  Wa'  seema 
to  be  William  Ridley  of  Walltown,  oo  called  firom  ito  sltna- 
tion  on  the  groat  Roman  walL  Thirlwall  Oastle,  whence 
the  clan  of  ThMwalls  derirod  their  name,  is  sitnated  on  the 
small  rirer  of  Tippd,  near  the  westera  boundary  of  Northnm- 
borland.  It  is  near  the  wall,  and  takeo  its  name  horn  the 
rampart  having  been  OUritd,  i  c  pierced,  or  breached,  in  its 
Tidnity.  Featberston  Castle  lieo  south  of  the  Tyne,  towarda 
Alsteo-moor.  Albany  Featherstonhangh,  the  diief  of  that 
andent  family,  made  a  flgnro  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  A 
fend  did  ositalnly  exist  between  tho  Bidleys  and  Feather^ 
atonsk  prodnctiTo  of  each  conseqnences  as  the  ballad  narxatsa. 
U  Oct.  ndoHmnd  9vL  inquisttio  «qrt.  apud  UauUokUOe, 
tup  vtium  eorput  Mtaoam^  FttUhtnUm,  Qen,  apud  Orenjtf- 
hai^JHmiee  Mtf^beti,  SS  Oct  per  Nieekntm  Bldktf  dt  Uw- 
tkanke,  Oen.  Hugon  BUOe,  Nieotaum  EkBe,  et  ottos  ^fumlem 
nemhUt.  Nor  were  tho  Featherstons  withont  th^  levango ; 
for  9010  Henriel  Sri,  we  hKV-Utk^atlo  Kieotai  FetkertUm, 
ae  Thome  STpgeen,  ^  ^  pro  homtekUo  fTUL  RUOe  de  3t^ 
rale. 


NotbN. 


Jawut  badfd  Ou  eoMee  ofOud  vuxk  prinee, 
XTarfteofc,  that  Ilemitkeounter/sU, 
fTho  on  QugObet  paid  Ou  cheaL 
Then  did  I  metrdk  with  Surrep't  povoer. 
What  iime  wtrazedold  AgUm  letoer.—T.  83. 

Tho  story  of  PerUn  Warback,  or  Richard,  Daks  of  York, 
is  well  known.    In  1496^  he  was  reodrod  honourably  in  Soot- 


1 1  The  Bailifr  of  HaltwUstle  oooma  to  bate  airirod  when  tho 
firay  was  over.  This  supporter  of  social  order  is  treated  with 
characteristio  irroTorence  by  the  moos-trooping  poet. 

i>  An  iron  pot  with  two  ears. 

)•  \niIimoteswick  was,  in  prior  editions,  confounded  with 
Ridley  Hall,  sitnated  two  mileo  lower,  on  the  same  side  of 
the  Tyne,  thr  hereditary  seat  of  WUUam  C.  Lowes»  Esq. 

i<  Ridley,  the  bishop  and  maitjr,  was,  according  to  some 
authorities,  bon  at  HardridlnA  where  a  dwir  waa  preserred, 
called  the  Bishop's  Chair.  Others,  and  particularly  his  U(V 
grapber  and  namcaake  Dr.  OloeesterRidley.aaaiga  the  ho- 
nour of  the  martrr's  birth  to  WUUmoteswlck. 
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land ;  and  Junes  IV.,  after  eonfeiring  npon  bbn  in  marriage 
his  own  relation,  the  Lady  Catharine  Gordon,  made  war  on 
Bngland  In  behalf  of  hia  pretendona.  To  retaliate  aa  SnTa- 
alon  of  Bnglaad,  Samj  adranoed  into  Berwickshire  at  the 
head  of  considerable  forces,  bnt  retreated,  after  taUng  the 
inoonsideraMe  fortress  of  Ayton.  Ford,  tn  his  Draoiatic 
Chronicle  of  Pcrldn  Warbedc,  makes  the  most  of  this  inroad : 

"SUIUIKY. 

"  Are  all  our  braving  enemies  shrunk  back. 
Hid  in  the  fogges  of  thdr  dbtemper'd  cUmate^ 
Not  daring  to  behold  onr  ooloars  wave 
In  spight  of  this  infected  ajre  ?    Can  they 
Looks  on  the  strength  of  Condrestine  defiu't; 
The  glorie  of  Heydonhall  derasted ;  that 
Of  Edington  cast  downs ;  the  pile  of  Fnlden 
Orethrowne :  And  this,  the  strongest  of  their  forts. 
Old  Ayton  Castle,  jeelded  and  demolished. 
And  yet  not  peepe  abroad  ?    The  Scots  are  bold, 
Hardie  in  battayle,  but  it  seems  the  cause 
They  undertake  considered,  appeares 
U^Joynted  in  the  frame  on't** 


NonO. 


-/<rpie. 


Narkam  canftnd  yon  guida  mow: 

For  here  be  some  have  prided  asjiurf 

On  Scottish  ffroimd,  as  to  Dunbar/ 

Have  drunk  the  manhs  iff  St  Bothan'e  ale. 

And  driven  the  beeves  q^  Lauderdale,' 

Married  the  wives  q^  Oreenlaufs  goods. 

And  given  them  lightto  set  their  hoods.'-T.9L 

The  garrisons  of  the  Bnglish  castles  of  Wark,  Norham,  and 
Berwick,  were,  as  may  be  easily  supposed,  rery  troublesome 
neighbours  to  Scotland.  Sir  Richard  Maitland  of  Ledington 
wrote  a  poem,  called  "  The  Blind  Baron's  Comfort;"  when 
bis  barony  of  Blythe,  in  Lauderdale,  was  harried  by  Rowland 
Foster,  the  English  captain  of  Wark,  with  hia  company,  to 
the  number  of  300  men.  They  spoiled  the  poetical  knight  of 
0000  sheep,  SOOnolt,  SO  horses  and  mares;  the  whole  ftuni- 
ture  of  his  bouse  of  Blythe,  worth  100  pounds  Scots, 
(£8,  0s.  8d.),  and  erery  thing  else  that  was  portable.  '*  This 
spoil  was  committed  the  16th  day  of  May  15701  (and  the  said 
Sir  Richard  was  threescore  and  fourteen  yean  of  sge,  and 
grown  blind),  in  time  of  peace ;  when  nane  of  that  country 
lippeued  [expected]  such  a  thing."—"  The  Blind  Baron's  Com- 
fort" consists  in  a  string  of  puns  on  the  word  BtgfhSt  the  name 
of  the  lands  thiM  despoiled.  Like  John  littlewlt,  he  had  **u. 
conceit  left  in  his  misery— a  miserable  conceit.*' 

The  last  line  of  the  text  contains  a  phrase,  by  which  the 
Borderen  jocularly  Intimated  the  bnning  a  house.  When 
the  Maxwells,  in  1G36,  burned  the  Castle  of  Lochwood,  they 
said  they  did  so  to  giTe  the  Lady  Johnstone  '*  light  to  set  her 
hood.**  Nor  was  the  phrase  ini^plicable ;  for,  in  a  letter,  to 
which  I  have  mislaid  the  reference,  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land writes  to  the  King  and  Council,  that  he  dressed  himself 
at  midnight,  at  Warkworth,  by  the  blase  of  the  neighbouring 
Tillagea  burned  by  the  Scottish  marandors. 


Note  P. 


lUe  priest  ^Shoresteood'-he  could  rein 
Thewlldestwar-horseinfour  train,^P.  84. 

This  chviehmaa  seems  to  haTo  been  akin  to  Welsh,  the 
near  of  St  Thomas  of  Exeter,  a  leader  among  the  Cornish 


insnrgeuU  in  1541).  "This  man,"  says  HoUinshed.  "  ttAA 
many  good  things  in  him.  He  was  of  no  great  stature,  bat 
well  set,  and  mightilie  compact :  He  was  a  very  good 
ler ;  shot  well,  both  in  the  long  bow  and  also  in  the 
bow ;  he  handled  his  hand-gun  and  peace  Tciy  well ;  he  warn 
a  rery  good  woodman,  and  a  bardie,  and  such  aone  aa  woold 
not  give  his  head  for  the  polling,  or  his  beard  for  the  washing. 
He  was  a  companion  in  any  exercise  of  actlntie,  and  of  m 
courteous  and  gentle  behaTfour.  He  descended  of  a  good 
honest  parentage,  being  home  at  Penererin  in  Cornwall ;  aa4 
yet,  in  this  rebelUon,  an  arch-captain  and  a  principal  doer." 
— VoL  iT.  p.  968,  4to.  edition.  This  model  of  derical  talento 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  hanged  upoa  the  steeple  of  hia  oi 
chansh.1 


NotbQ. 


•that  Orot  lehere  Olives  nod. 


fyhere,  darling  ofeaA  heart  and  ejfe. 
From  aa  the  pouih  qfSldlg, 
Saint  RoeaUe  retired  ta  OacL—P.  84. 

*'  Sante  Rosalia  was  of  Palermo,  and  bom  of  a  vsiy  aobto 
ibmily,  and,  when  very  young,  abhorred  so  mndt  the 


of  this  worid,  and  aToldcd  the  conrene  of  mankind,  reaolvtng 
to  dedicate  henelf  wholly  to  Ood  Alm^ihty,  that  she,  bj 
divine  Inspiration,  forsook  her  fiither's  house,  and  nercr  was 
more  heard  of  till  her  body  was  found  in  that  deft  of  a  rock, 
on  that  almost  inaeoessible  mountain,  wfaere  new  the  chapel 
is  buUt ;  and  they  affirm  she  was  carried  up  there  by  the 
hands  of  angels ;  for  that  place  was  not  formerly  so  acceaslble 
(as  now  it  is)  In  the  days  of  the  Saint ;  and  even  now  it  is  a 
Tory  bad,  and  stoepy,  and  breakneck  way.  In  this  frightft&I 
place,  this  holy  woman  lired  a  great  many  yean^  feeding  only 
on  what  she  found  growing  on  that  barren  mountain,  and 
creeping  into  a  nanow  and  dreadftil  deft  In  a  rode,  whic^ 
was  always  dropping  wet,  and  was  her  place  of  rvtiremeat  aa 
well  as  praysr ;  baring  worn  out  otou  the  rock  with  her  kncea 
in  a  certain  place,  which  Is  now  open*d  on  purpoee  to  show  it 
to  thoee  who  come  here.  This  chapel  la  rexy  ridily  adom*d ; 
and  on  the  spot  where  the  Saint's  dead  body  was  disooTer'd, 
which  Is  just  beneath  the  hole  in  the  rock,  which  Is  open'd 
on  purpose,  as  I  said,  there  is  a  Tory  fine  statue  of  marUe, 
representing  her  in  a  Ijrlng  posture,  railed  in  all  about  with 
fine  iron  and  bran  work ;  and  the  altar,  on  which  they  say 
maas.  Is  built  Just  OTor  it."— Foifage  to  Siciljf  and  MaUa,  by 
Mr.  John  Diyden  (son  to  the  poet),  p.  107. 


Novi  JEL 


Friar  John 

HimsetfsUa  sleeps  b^firre  his  beads 

Have  marKd  ten  avei  and  two  creeds.—'P.  8A. 

Friar  John  understood  the  soporific  Tirtne  of  Us  beada  and 
breriary,  as  well  as  his  namesake  in  Rabelais.  '*  But  Gar* 
gantua  could  not  sleep  by  any  means,  en  whidi  aide  aoeTer 
he  turned  himself.  Whereupon  the  monk  said  to  him,  '  1 
never  sleep  soundly  but  when  I  am  at  sermon  or  prayeras 
Let  ua  therefore  b«gin,  you  and  I,  the  seven  penitential 
pealms,  to  try  whether  you  shall  not  quickly  foil  aalcep.'  The 
conceit  pleased  Gazgantna  rery  well ;  and  beginning  the  first  of 
these  pealms,  as  soon  as  they  came  to  BeaU  quorum,  they  ieU 
asleep,  both  the  one  and  the  other.*' 


1  The  reader  needs  hardly  to  be  reminded  of  iTanhoe 
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rfow  & 


*i  jisos.— p.  81 


WlBtht 


to  a  FOgrimt  ww  om  vke  aude  It  Us 

dtffanat  Iwly  ahrtaMi ;  traTvUtag  iaota* 

by  etaiity:  whera—  th«  Pilgrim  r»- 

•nd  oorapatiOBi^  vWn  he  had  paid 

partlealar  ipot  wUeh  wm  tha  ol^ad  of 

TIm  Palmcn  M«ai  to  hare  been  th«  Qutf- 

SoBttfaboanonsUMCaiidlSBO.    Thov 

MB.  a  bnrlaaqae  aoeoant  of  two  nieh 

"flhamyaadhiBbrotbor.''  Tbdr  aocontro- 

ladiooMiydaKiibod,  (1  diwanl  tbo  ancient 


fhem  npv  to  kmp  on  leai^ 
>  tabaida  of  the  tortaa ; 
They  ceanted  nought  what  their  eloata  were 
them  OB,  in  eertain. 
dampit  up  8t  Peter's  keys^ 
Made  of  an  old  red  gartaae; 
9L  James's  diells,  on  t'  other  sido»  showe 


NotbT. 


SL  Jbubtmt  bound, 
the  oeean-ctwe  l»  pntif, 

SabU  auU  hit  Mdp  tap, 
mkjmlght  to  Oke  dawn  ofdatf, 
iomoMttewtrooufuL—K  86. 


Sl  BegOmiSeottic^,  St.  Bale),  a  monk  of  PafcnBb  in  Aehala, 
venad  hy  a  vnton.  So  said,  A  J>.  370,  to  hare  saUed  west- 
«ttd,  aatii  he  landed  at  St.  Andxcwt  in  Scotland,  where  he 
6aded  a  chapel  and  tower.  The  latter  is  still  standing: 
1^  tlom^  we  may  doubt  the  precise  date  of  its  fonndation, 
aeataaiy  one  of  the  most  ancient  edifices  in  Scotland.  A 
ovs^  aaariy  fivrntiatg  the  minons  castle  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Sl  Aadxev^  bean  the  name  of  this  religions  person.  It  is 
ifimlt  efaecem ;  and  the  rock  in  which  it  b  hewed  is  washed 
M  the  German  Ocean.  It  is  nearly  round,  about  ton  feet  in 
fisBwCcr,  and  the  same  In  height.  On  one  ride  is  a  sort  of 
itM*  altar ;  oa  the  other  an  apertnre  into  an  inner  den,  where 
tkt  aiKfahle  aaeetic,  who  inhabited  this  dwelling,  probably 
dept  At  fell  tide,  cgremand  regrew  are  hardly  practicable. 
is  RcRBlai  tint  oolontaed  the  metropolitan  see  of  Scotland, 
ad  essTcrted  the  inhabitaato  in  the  Tidnity,  he  has  some 
leaoa  to  complain,  that  the  ancient  name  of  Killrale  {Cdla 
ftTali)  dioald  have  been  superseded,  eren  in  faroar  of  the 
tatdsrsalBtsfSooCland.  The  reaaon  of  the  change  waa,  that 
Sl  Rak  is  aaU  to  hare  brought  to  Scotland  the  relics  of  Saint 


NonU. 


Saint  POkaCo  ble$ted  wtO, 


WkoH  fprb^  coBnfrtnskd  dreamt  ditpd. 
And  Ike  croud  ftrerin  rsrtore.— P.  86. 

St  PlUan  wasa  Soottish  saint  of  some  reputotion.  Although 
^B|«iy  ii^  vith  as,  nmtter  of  abomination,  yet  the  common 
people  still  retain  some  of  the  superstitions  connected  with 
in  Pcrthahire  sereral  wells  and  springs  dedi- 


cated to  at  PfUaa,  which  are  stfll  placet  of  pllgrimaga  and 
"^^'■'^g^  OTen  among  the  Proteetanta.  They  are  held  power- 
fel  ia  oaaea  of  madness ;  and,  in  aomeof  rery  late  occurrence^ 
Inaalica  hare  been  left  all  night  bound  to  the  holy  stone,  in 
confideaoe  that  the  saint  would  cure  and  unloose  them  before 
momiai^^See  Tarioas  notes  to  the  MkutrdUif  qflKe  SeoliUM 
Border,'} 


Note  V. 


The  teenet  are  detert  now,  and  bartf 
WherefiowrisKd  once  afor€ttfair.'-V.  88. 

Ettrick  Forest,  now  a  range  of  mountainoua  sheep-walks^ 
waa  anciently  reeerred  for  the  pleasure  of  the  royal  chase. 
Since  it  was  diqiarked,  the  wood  has  been,  by  degrees,  almoet 
totally  destroyed,  although,  whererer  protected  i^ora  the 
sheep,  oopaee  soon  arise  without  any  planting.  When  the 
King  hunted  there,  he  often  summoned  the  array  of  the  coun- 
try to  meet  and  assist  his  sport.  Thus,  In  ISS8,  James  V. 
**  made  proclamation  to  all  lords,  barons,  gentlemen,  land- 
ward-men,  and  freeholder^  that  they  shoald  compear  at 
Edinburgh,  with  a  month's  Tictaals,  to  paaa  with  the  King 
where  he  pleaaed,  to  danton  the  thieves  of  Tiriotdale,  Annan- 
dale,  Liddisdale,  and  other  parts  of  that  country ;  and  also 
warned  all  gentlemen  that  had  good  dogs  to  bring  them,  that 
he  might  hunt  In  the  said  country  as  he  pleaaed :  The  whilk 
the  Earl  of  Aigyle,  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  the  Earl  of  Athole, 
and  so  all  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Highland,  did,  and 
brought  their  hounds  with  them  in  like  manner,  to  hunt  with 
the  King,  as  ho  pleased. 

"  The  second  day  of  June  the  King  past  out  of  Edinburgh 
to  the  huntiog,  with  many  of  the  noblee  and  gentlemen  of 
Scotland  with  him,  to  the  number  of  twelre  thousand  men ; 
and  then  past  to  Meggitland,  and  hounded  and  hawked  all 
the  country  and  bounds ;  that  b  to  say,  Crammat,  Pappert- 
law,  St.  Mary-laws,  Carlarrick,  Chapel,  Ewindoores,  and 
Longhope.  I  heard  say,  he  slew,  in  these  bounds,  eighteen 
score  of  harts."  * 

These  huntings  had,  of  course,  a  military  character,  and 
attendance  upon  them  -waa  a  part  of  the  duty  of  a  rassal. 
The  act  for  abolishing  ward  or  military  tenures  in  Scotland, 
enumerates  the  services  of  hunting,  hosting,  watohing,  and 
warding,  as  those  which  were  in  future  to  be  illegal. 

Taylor,  the  water-poet,  has  given  an  account  of  the  mode 
in  which  these  huntings  were  conducted  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  in  the  serenteenth  century,  having  been  present  at 
Bnemar  upon  such  an  occasion  :— 

"  There  did  I  find  the  truly  noble  and  right  honourable 
lords,  John  Erskine,  Earl  of  Mar;  James  Stewart,  Earl  of 
Murray ;  George  Gordon,  Earl  of  Engye,  son  and  heir  to  the 
Marqnb  of  Huntley ;  Jame*  Erskine,  Earl  of  Bnchan  ;  and 
John,  Lord  Erskine,  son  and  heir  to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and 
their  Countesses,  with  my  much  honoured,  and  my  last  as- 
sured and  approTed  ftiend.  Sir  William  Murray,  knight  of 
Abercamey,  and  hundreds  of  others,  knights,  eaqnires,  and 
their  followers ;  all  and  erezy  man,  in  general,  in  one  habit, 
as  if  LycuTgna  had  been  there,  and  made  laws  of  equality ;  for 
once  in  the  year,  which  b  the  whole  month  of  August,  and 
sometimes  part  of  September,  many  of  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try of  the  kingdom  (for  their  pleasure)  do  come  into  these 
Highland  countries  to  hunt ;  where  they  do  conform  them- 
selres  to  the  habit  of  the  Highlandmen,  who,  for  the  moot 
part,  apeak  D>ything  but  Irbh;  and,  in  former  time,  were 
thooe  people  which  were  called  the  Hed-^ftoa**.  Their  habi* 
ia— shoes,  with  but  one  sole  Orpieoe ;  stockings  (which  they 
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Ctll  diort  bow.)  made  of  a  wann  staff  ot  direne  colonta, 
which  they  call  tartan;  aa  for  breechea,  many  of  then,  nor 
their  fore£rthen»  never  wore  any,  but  a  JerUn  of  tha  Mane 
staff  that  their  hoieia  of;  their  garters  being  hands  or  vreatha 
of  hay  or  straw ;  with  a  plaid  abant  their  shoulders ;  which  is 
s  mantle  of  diTorse  eoloiirs»  mndb  finer  and  lighter  stuff  than 
their  hoae;  with  blue  flat  caps  on  their  heads;  a  haadkar- 
chieC  knit  with  two  knots,  about  their  necka :  and  thus  are 
they  attired.  Now  their  weapons  are— long  bowes  and  forked 
arrows,  swords  and  taigets,  harquebnsses»  muskets,  durks, 
and  Lochaber  axes.  With  these  arms  I  found  many  of  them 
armed  for  the  huntiim.  As  for  th^  attire,  any  man,  of  what 
degree  soerer,  that  comes  amongst  them,  must  not  disdain  to 
to  wear  it ;  for,  If  they  do,  then  they  will  disdain  to  hunt,  or 
willingly  to  bring  in  their  dogs ;  but  if  men  be  kind  unto  them, 
and  be  in  their  habit,  then  are  they  conquered  with  kindneos, 
and  the  sport  will  be  plentifU.    This  was  the  reason  that  I 
found  so  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  those  shapea. 
But  to  proceed  to  the  hunting  :— 

'*  My  good  Lord  of  Hair  haTing  put  me  into  that  shape,  I 
rode  with  him  from  his  house,  where  I  saw  the  ruins  of  an  old 
castle,  called  the  Castle  of  Kindroghit.  It  was  built  by 
King  Malcolm  Canmore  (for  a  hunting-house,)  who  reigned 
in  Scotland,  when  Edward  the  Confessor,  Harold,  and  Nor 
man  William,  reigned  in  England.  I  speak  orit,  liecause  it 
was  the  last  house  I  saw  in  those  parts;  for  I  was  the  space 
of  twelTe  days  after,  before  I  saw  either  house,  corn-field,  or 
habitation  for  any  creature,  but  deer,  wild  horses,  wolves, 
and  sudi  like  creatures,— which  made  me  doubt  that  I  should 
nerev  have  seen  a  house  again. 

**  Thus,  the  first  day,  we  trarelled  eight  miles,  where  there 
were  small  cottages,  built  on  purpose  to  lodge  in,  which  they 
call  Lonquhards.  I  thank  my  good  Lord  Enkine,  he  com- 
manded that  I  should  always  he  lodged  in  liis  lodging :  the 
kitchen  being  always  on  the  side  of  a  bank :  many  kettles 
and  pots  boiling,  and  many  spits  turning  and  winding,  with 
great  variety  of  cheer,— as  Teuiran  baked ;  sodden,  roit,  and 
stewed  beef;  mutton,  goats,  kid,  hares,  tnA  salmon,  pigeons, 
hens,  capons,  chickens,  partridges,  muir-coots,  heath-cocks, 
c^jerkcUiea,  and  termagants;  good  ale,  sacke,  white  and 
clarst,  tent  (or  allegant),  with  most  potent  aquavitc 

**  All  these,  and  more  than  these,  we  had  continually  in 
•ttperllooas  abundance,  caught  by  faloonen,  fowlers,  fishers, 
and  brought  by  my  lord's  tenants  and  purveyors  to  victual 
our  camp,  wltich  consisteth  of  foprteen  or  fifteen  hundred 
men  and  horses.  The  manner  of  the  hunting  is  thb :  Five  or 
six  hundred  men  do  rise  early  in  the  morning,  and  they  do 
disperse  themselves  divers  ways,  and  seven,  eight,  or  ten 
miles  compass,  they  do  bring,  or  chase  in,  the  deer  in  many 
herds  (two,  three,  or  four  hundred  in  a  herd,)  to  such  or  such 
a  place,  as  the  noblemen  shall  appoint  them ;  then,  when  day 
is  oome^  the  lords  and  gentlemen  of  their  companies  do  ride 
or  go  to  the  said  places  sometimes  wading  up  to  the  middle^ 
through  bums  and  rivers ;  and  then,  they  being  come  to  the 
place,  do  lie  down  on  the  ground,  till  those  foresaid  scouts, 
which  are  called  the  Tinkhell,  do  bring  down  the  deer ;  but, 
aa  the  prorerb  says  of  the  bad  cook,  so  these  tinkhell  men  do 
lick  their  own  fingers ;  for,  besides  their  bows  and  arrows, 
which  they  carry  with  them,  we  can  hear,  now  and  then,  a 
harquebuss  or  a  musket  go  off,  which  they  do  seldom  dis- 
charge in  vain.  Then,  after  we  had  staid  there  three  hours, 
or  thersabottta,  we  might  perceive  the  deer  appear  on  the 
hills  round  about  us  (their  heads  making  a  show  like  a  wood,) 
which,  being  followed  close  by  the  tinkhell,  are  chased  down 
faito  the  valley  where  we  lay ;  then  all  the  valley,  on  each 
aide,  being  way-laid  with  a  hundred  couple  of  strong  Irish 
greyhounds,  they  are  all  let  looser  as  occasion  serves,  upon 
the  herd  of  deer,  that  with  dogs,  guns,  arrows,  durks,  and 
daggers,  in  tha  space  of  two  hours^  fourscore  fat  deer  wen 
slain ;  whidi  after  are  disposed  of^  some  one  way,  and  some 
another,  twenty  and  thirty  miles,  and  mors  than  enough  left 
for  us,  to  make  merry  withall,  at  our  rendesvous." 


Note  At. 

Bp  lone  SabU  Mar^t  sOent  takc—P.  98. 

This  beantifal  sheet  of  water  fonns  the  lasonotr  from  irhie> 
the  YaiTow  takes  its  sooree.  It  is  oonaected  with  a  — '«i»— 
]ak%  called  the  Lot^  of  the  Lowca,  aadaaxnmBdad  by  moua- 
In  tha  winter,  it  is  otUl  freqaauted  by  fltgbta  of  viM 
hanoa  ray  fUend  Mr.  Wordsvorth's  Unaa  :— 

"  The  swan  on  sweet  St  Mary's  laka 
Fioata  doable^  awan  and  shadow.** 

Near  the  lower  axtnmlty  of  the  ]ak%  are  the  mfaui  of  D17- 
hope  tower,  the  birth-place  of  Mary  Scott,  daughter  of  Philip 
Beoit  of  Dryhope^  and  fomoos  fay  the  tmditioaal  mum  of  tho 
Flower  of  Yarrow.  She  was  aurried  to  Walter  Scott  of  Har- 
den,  no  less  nnownad  for  his  depredations,  than  his  bride  for 
her  beauty.  Her  romantic  appollatSon  was,  m  later  day*, 
with  equal  justice,  oonleiTed  on  Miss  Mary  Liliaa  Scott,  the 
last  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Harden  family.  The  author 
well  romembers  the  talent  and  spirit  of  the  latter  Flower  of 
Yarrow,  thon^  age  had  then  injured  the  charma  which  pro- 
cured  her  the  name.  The  words  usually  sung  to  the  air  of 
*'  Tweedside,*'  beginning,  «'  What  bcautiea  does  Flora  d£a- 
dooo^**  wen  composed  in  her  honour. 


NOTB  X* 


in/eudai  ttrift.  a/vfy 


Hoik  laid  Our  Lady's  a*apd  low.^V.  88. 

The  chapel  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Lowes  {de  AscMoar) 
ted  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  to  which  it  givee  name. 
It  was  injured  by  the  clan  of  Scott,  in  a  feud  with  the  Craa- 
stouns;  but  continued  to  be  a  place  of  worship  during  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  vestiges  of  the  buiiomg  can  now 
scarcely  be  traced ;  but  the  burial  ground  b  still  used  aa  a  ce- 
metry.  A  funeral,  in  a  spot  so  very  retked,  has  an  uncommonly 
striking  effect  The  vestiges  of  the  chaplain's  house  an  jet 
visible.  Being  in  a  high  situation,  it  commanded  a  fell  view 
of  the  lake,  with  the  opposite  mountain  of  Bourhope,  belong- 
ing, with  the  lake  itself,  to  Lord  Napier.  On  the  left  hand  la 
the  tower  of  Dryhope,  mentioned  In  a  preceding  note. 


NoteY. 


4he  fFiBonTi  ffrave  f 


That  Wixard  PriaCi,  wkot  bona  are  tknut 
From  company  qfkolg  dutL—P.  88L 

At  one  corner  of  the  burial  ground  of  the  damolished  cfhsk- 
pcl,  but  without  its  precincts,  is  a  small  mound,  called  fif  j». 
ram't  Cone,  when  tradition  deposits  the  nmains  of  a  necro- 
mantle  priest,  the  former  tenant  of  the  chaplainry.  His  stoiy 
much  resembles  that  of  Ambrosio  in  **  The  Monk,**  and  haa 
been  made  the  theme  of  a  ballad,  by  my  IHend  Mr.  Jamoa 
Hogg,  mon  poetically  designed  the  RUrkk  S>iph»d.  To  hfa 
volume,  entitled  "  The  Mountain  Bard,**  which  oontalnathl^ 
and  many  other  legendary  stories  and  ballads  of  great  menll, 
I  refer  the  cnriotts  reador. 
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KOTB  Z. 


darti  Lodt  jfcWKa    P.  80l 


taim  iakm,  of  eonridMBbl*  rise,  st  the 

TIm  chamrfr  of  the  tonmj  b 

thoMun,  or  SoottUiMglo,  hai^  fw 

BMl  Twurly  upon  an  Uot  in  tfao  lako. 

itwif  into  abrook,  irhidi»  aftor  a  ahort 

ita  aBMafanoa»  tho 
TaiL"  Tbo  **  Oiaat'a  OnTa,"  allonrarda  mon- 

thatnasM,  aUtftle  «my 
of  tha  calnanaeL  It  haatha  lypaarancaof  a  bat- 
taeaaauadtha 


NoTB  2  A. 


hl^  PrAUb^t  eMtUt^d  p«Zr.-P.  89. 


Tht  Afeh<r«r  WUlbT,  te  tha  ArdidMOoniT  of  Claavatand, 
a  teciMt  af  YortaUio,  «aa  feondad  A.D.  eB7.  in 
^  af  a  ^mm  of  Oawy,  King  of  Northnmharland.    It 
1  bath BMoka  and  nana  of  tha  Benadiotina  order;  bat, 
rta  wtefc  waa  nonal  in  mA  eelabliiiunanti»  tha  abbca 
ta  tha  abbot.    Tha  mmiaataiy  waa  afterwards 
taf  tha  Dnaea^  and  raboilt  by  William  Percy,  in  the 
tcf  tta  GbnqnaivK.    There  were  no  nana  there  in  Heniy 
JBlbih'atteeb  aor  loa«  before  it.    The  rataa  ef  Whitl^ 


Note  2  B. 


an  hilo  on  the  cooat  of  Northnmberland,  waa 
cdlcd  Hoi  J  lalaod,  from  the  tanctity  of  ita  andent  monaatcry, 
aad  from  iu  having  been  the  epiaoopal  Mat  of  the  tee  of  Dui^ 
taB  4-*iiTg  the  early  agea  of  Britiih  Chiittlanity.  A  anc- 
I, Mini  of  ]H>|j  men  held  that  oiBoa :  but  their  meriti  were 
geaUwed  op  in  the  aoperior  fiune  of  St  Cnthbert,  who  waa 
■ytk  Hhhim  of  Daiham,  and  who  beatowed  the  name  of  hJa 
"  patiimaa j^  npon  the  exteniiTe  property  of  the  tee.  The 
nlaggf  ^a  mimaatnry  npon  Holy  Island  betoken  great  an- 
tifBSy.  The  aichca  are,  in  general,  itricUy  Saxon;  and  the 
pii«^  which  aapport  them,  abort,  strong,  and  masay.  In 
■me  pi  Iff  s.  howetrer,  there  are  pointed  windows,  which  indir 
orte  that  the  b^ai|™g  haa  been  repaired  at  a  period  long  sab* 
Kqamt  to  the  original  fbnndation.  The  exterior  omamenta 
of  ihebaildin^  iM^iag  of  a  light  sandy  stone,  have  been  waated, 
m  dmofbad  in  the  text.  Lindisfame  is  not  properly  an 
jj^mA  bet  father,  as  tha  Tonexable  Bede  haa  termed  it,  a 
msft-iile;  far.  nltVwg^  anrrounded  by  the  sea  at  foil  tide,  the 
tbk  Isavea  the  sands  dry  between  it  and  the  opposite  coast  of 
ffsilhaaiberlanil.  fiom  which  it  ia  afaont  three  miles  distanL 


No>ib2C. 


Then  rrkUbfi  man  exuUitig  toM, 
Boteio  their  house  thre*  Banmi  bold 
Mutt  wunua  service  do.— T.  91. 

Thepopalar  aeooant  of  thia  enrktos  serrloe,  whldi  was  pro- 
bably eoo^derably  exaggerated,  is  thns  glTen  in  "  A  Trne 
Aeeeoat,-  prioted  and  dxvnhited  at  Whitby:  **  In  the  fifth 
year  of  the  raign  of  Henry  II.,  after  the  conqnest  of  England 
kg  ^Hham,  Dnke  of  Normandy,  the  Lord  of  Uglobamby,  then 


called  William  da  Brace ;  the  Lord  of  Smeatoa,  called  Ralfb 
de  Percy;  with  a  gentleman  and  freeholder  called  Allataon, 
did,  on  the  16th  of  October,  1109,  app<rfnt  to  meet  and  fannttba 
wild-boar,  in  a  certain  wood,  or  desert  place,  beloqging  totho 
Abbot  of  Whitby:  the  place's  name  was  Kskdale-side;  and 
the  abbot's  name  was  Sedman.    Then,  theee  yoanggentlemen 
being  met,  with  their  hoonda  and  boar^etaTea,  in  the  place  ba- 
Ibie  mentioned,  and  there  having  Ibond  a  great  wlld>boar,  the 
honnda  ran  him  well  near  about  the  chapel  and  heimitage  ct 
Bskdale-alde,  where  was  a  monk  of  Whitby,  who  was  an  her- 
mit.   The  boar,  being  rery  sorely  pnrsned.  and  dead-ran,  took 
in  nt  the  ehapel-door,  there  laid  him  down,  and  presently 
disd.    The  hermit  shot  the  honnds  ont  of  the  chapel,  and 
kept  himself  within  at  his  meditations  and  prayen,  the 
honnds  standing  at  bay  withont    The  gentlemen,  in  the  think 
of  the  wood,  being  Jnst  behind  their  game,  followed  the  cry  oi 
thdr  honndi^  and  so  came  to  the  hermitage,  calling  on  the 
hermit,  who  opened  the  door  and  came  forth ;  and  within  they 
found  the  boar  lying  dead :  for  which,  the  gentlemen,  in  a  very 
great  ftary,  because  tha  honnda  were  pat  from  their  game,  did 
most  violently  and  ernelly  run  at  the  hermit  with  their  boar- 
stavea,  whereby  he  soon  after  died.    Thereupon  the  gentle- 
men, perceiving  and  knowing  that  they  were  in  peril  of  death, 
took  saactnary  at  Soarbotongh :    Bnt  at  that  time  the  abbot 
being  in  very  great  fovoor  with  the  King,  removed  them  out 
of  the  sanetoary ;  whereby  they  came  in  danger  of  the  law,  and 
not  to  bepflvlleged,  bnt  likely  to  have  the  severity  of  the  law, 
which  was  death  for  death.    But  the  hermit,  being  a  holy  and 
deroat  aum,  and  at  the  point  of  death,  sent  for  the  abbot,  and 
dedrod  him  to  send  for  the  gentlemen  who  had  wounded  him. 
Tha  abbot  so  ddng,  the  gentlemen  came;  and  the  hermit, 
being  very  side  and  weak,  said  unto  them,  *  I  am  sure  to  die 
of  those  wonnds  yon  have  given  me.*— The  abbot  answered, 
*  They  shall  as  surely  die  for  the  same.*— Bnt  the  hermit  an- 
swered, '  Not  so,  for  I  will  freely  forgive  them  ray  death,  if  they 
will  be  eontent  to  be  enjoined  thepenanoelshalllayonthem 
for  the  safeguard  of  their  soals.*    The  gentlemen  being  pro* 
sent,  bade  him  save  their  Uvea.    Then  said  the  hermit,  *  Yon 
and  yours  shall  hold  your  lands  of  the  Abbot  of  Whitby,  and 
his  suocesaors,  In  this  manner :  That,  upon  Aacension-day,  you, 
or  some  of  you,  shall  come  to  the  wood  of  the  Stray-haada, 
which  Is  in  Eakdale-slde,  the  same  day  at  sun-rising,  and  there 
shall  the  abbot's  officer  blow  his  horn,  to  the  intent  that  you 
may  know  where  to  find  him ;  and  he  shall  deliver  unto  you, 
WUliam  deBruce,  ten  stakes,  eleven  stroutstowers»  and  eleven 
yethers,  to  be  cut  by  you,  or  some  of  you,  with  a  knife  of  one 
penny  price :  and  yon,  Balph  de  Percy,  shall  take  twenty-one 
of  each  sort,  to  be  cut  in  the  same  manner ;  and  you,  Allatson, 
shall  take  nine  of  each  sort,  to  be  cut  as  aforesaid,  and  to  be 
taken  en  your  backs  and  carried  to  the  town  of  Whitby,  and 
to  be  there  before  nine  of  the  dock  the  same  day  before  men- 
tioned.   At  the  same  hour  of  nine  of  the  dock,  if  it  be  full 
sea,  your  labour  and  service  shall  cease ;  and  if  low  water, 
eadi  of  you  shall  set  your  stakes  to  the  brim,  each  stake 
one  yard  from  the  other,  and  so  yether  them  on  each  side 
with  your  yethers;  and  so  stake  on  each  side  with  your 
stront  stowers,  that  they  may  stand  three  tides  withont 
removing  by  the  force  thereof.    Each  of  you  shall  do,  make^ 
and  execute  the  said  service,  at  that  very  hour,  every  year,  ex- 
cept it  be  full  sea  at  that  hour ;  bnt  when  it  shall  so  fall  out, 
this  service  shall  cease.    You  shall  faithfully  do  this,  in  re- 
roembranoe  that  you  did  moat  cruelly  slay  me ;  and  that  yon 
may  the  better  call  to  God  for  mercy,  repent  nnfelgnedly  of 
your  sins,  and  do  good  works.  The  officer  of  Eskdale-alde  shall 
blow.  Out  on  yout  Out  en  youl  Out  on  tfou/  fw  tUs  hoinona 
crime.    If  you,  or  your  Bnccessors.  shall  relitse  this  service, 
so  long  as  it  shall  not  be  fltll  Ma  at  the  aforesaid  hour,  you  or 
yours^  shall  forfeit  your  lands  to  the  Abbot  of  Whitby,  or  hia 
succeasora.    This  I  entreat,  and  eameatly  beg,  that  yon  may 
have  Uvea  and  goods  prsserved  for  this  serrice :  and  I  requeat 
of  you  to  promise,  by  your  parts  tn  Heaven,  that  it  shall  be 
done  by  you  and  your  successora,  as  la  aforesaid  rcq,ucated* 


I 
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sad  I  will  ooniirm  It  by  the  faith  of  ftn  honest  man.*— Then 
the  hermit  laid,  '  My  aonl  loofeth  for  the  Lord :  and  I  do  ae 
trcely  foigire  these  men  my  death  as  Christ  forgave  the  thioTes 
on  the  cams.*  And,  in  the  presence  of  the  abbot  and  the  rest, 
be  said  moreoTer  these  words : '  In  mamu  tuost  Domtne,  eont' 
mendo  t^rUum  mewn,  a  vincuUt  enim  mortit  redemuti  me, 
Vomine  varUaUt,  Amen.*—&>  ho  yielded  up  the  ghost  the 
eighth  day  ci  December,  anno  Domini  lUB,  whose  soul  Ood 
hare  mercy  upon.    Amen. 

**  This  senrice,"  it  is  added,  "  stUl  continues  to  be  peiibnaed 
with  the  preacribed  ceremonies,  thongh  not  by  the  proprieten 
in  person.  Fart  of  the  lands  charged  therewith  are  now  held 
by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  HerberL** 


Note  2  D. 


■  in  tkeir  eonftent  eeU 
A  Saxon  jurinceu  onc$  did  dwdl, 
Tke  loifdp  Bddfitd,--V.  98. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  King  Oswy,  who,  in  gratitnde  to 
Heaven  for  the  great  victory  which  he  won  in  660^  against 
Penda,  the  Pagan  King  of  Merci%  dedicated  Edelfleda,  then 
but  a  year  old,  to  the  service  of  Ood,  in  the  monastery  of 
Whitby,  of  which  St.  Hilda  was  then  abbess.  She  afterwaida 
adorned  the  place  of  her  education  with  great  irwgnlfirftnrfb 


Note  2  E. 


t^Ounuand  maket,  each  om 


fFHu  Ranged  into  a  eoU  i^ftUmt, 

fFhm  My  BUda  pray'd/ 
They  tUd^  how  teorJMtf  ptniont/ttfk 
jU  <ner  WhilOb^t  lomen  ihqf  m&— P.  98. 

These  two  miracles  are  much  insbted  upon  by  all  ancient 
writers  who  have  occasion  to  mention  either  Whitby  or  St. 
Hilda.  The  relics  of  the  snakes  which  infested  the  precincts 
of  the  convent,  and  were,  at  the  abbess's  prayer,  not  only  be- 
headed, but  petrified,  are  still  found  about  the  rocks,  and  are 
termed  by  Protestant  fossilists,  AmmoniUs. 

The  other  miracle  is  thus  mentioned  by  Camden :  "  It  is 
also  ascribed  to  the  power  of  her  sanctity,  that  these  wild 
gecso,  which,  in  the  winter,  fly  in  great  flocks  to  the  lakes  and 
rivers  unfrosen  in  the  southern  parts,  to  the  great  amazement 
of  every  one,  fall  down  suddenly  upon  the  ground,  when 
they  are  in  their  flight  over  certain  neighbouring  fields  here- 
abouts :  a  relation  I  should  not  have  made,  if  I  had  not  re- 
ceived it  from  several  credible  men.  But  those  who  are  less  in- 
clined to  heed  superstition,  attribute  it  to  some  occult  quality 
in  the  ground,  and  to  somewhat  of  antipathy  between  it  and 
the  geese,'  such  as  they  say  is  betwixt  wolves  and  scyllaroots : 
For  that  such  hidden  tendencies  and  aversions,  as  we  call 
sympathies  and  antipathies,  are  implanted  in  many  things  by 
provident  Nature  for  the  preservation  of  them,  is  a  thing  so 
evident  that  every  body  grants  it.**  Mr.  Charlton,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Whitby,  points  out  the  true  origin  of  the  fable,  from 
the  number  of  sea-gulls  that,  when  flying  fh>m  a  storm,  often 
alight  near  Whitby ;  and  6t)m  the  woodcocks,  and  other  birds 
of  passage,  who  do  the  same  upon  their  arrival  on  shore,  after 
a  long  flight. 


Notb2F. 


Hit  bodi/'t  retUnff-rlace,  (ifcHi, 

Bow  qft  their  Putron  changed,  ih^  <oM.-~P.  88. 

St  Cuthbcrt  was,  in  the  choice  of  his  sepulchre,  one  of  the 


most  mutable  and  unreasonable  aaints  in  the  Calendar, 
died  A.O.  688;  in  a  hermitage  upon  the  Fame  Islands,  havii^ 
resigned  the  bishopric  of  Lindiafitme,  or  Holy  lalaad,  about 
two  years  before.)  His  body  waa  brought  to  Lindiafanie^ 
where  it  remained  until  a  descent  of  the  Danes,  about  780; 
when  the  monastery  waa  nearly  destroyed.  Tho  moaJca  fled 
to  Scotland  with  what  they  deemed  ttaair  chief  \ 
rsllosof  St  Cnthbort  The Saist  was,  howew,  a i 
ckms  foUow-tiBTellor;  which  waa  the  more  intolombla,  «% 
like  Sinbad's  OH  Man  of  the  Sea,  ho  Jovmeyed  npon  tha 
shonldeiB  of  his  companions.  They  ponded  him  through. 
Sootlaad  for  aerenl  years*  and  came  aa  £sr  west  as  Whitlienv 
in  Galloway,  whence  thoy  attempted  to  sail  for  Iraland,  bat 
wen  driven  bade  by  tomposta.  He  at  leqgth  made  a  halt  aft 
Norham ;  from  thence  he  went  to  Melioss^  wheio  ho  resnainod 
stationary  for  a  short  time,  and  then  caoaed  Umaelf  to  bo 
launched  upon  the  Tweed  in  a  stone  ooflin,  which  landed  him 
at  Tilmonth,  in  Northumhorland.  Tliis  boat  is  finely  aha^ted* 
ten  feet  long,  three  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  only  four 
inches  thick ;  so  that,  with  very  little  assistance,  it  might  cer- 
tainly hare  swam :  It  still  lies,  or  at  least  did  so  a  few  yean 
ago,  in  two  pieces,  beside  the  ruined  chapel  of  Tilmonth. 
Flom  Tilmonth,  Cuthbert  wanderod  b&to  Yorkshire ;  and  at 
length  made  a  long  stay  at  Ghester-le-etnet,  to  which  tho 
bishop's  see  waa  tmaafemd.  At  length,  the  Danes,  ocmtiiiii- 
ing  to  infost  the  oonntiy,  the  raonka  removed  to  Bippon  for  a 
season ;  and  it  was  in  return  from  thonoe  to  Cheete>-le-etree*» 
that,  poasiag  throogha  forest  called Danholme^  tho  Saint  and 
his  carriage  became  immoveable  at  a  plaes  named  Wardlav, 
or  Wardilaw.  Hen  the  Saint  ehoee  hia  place  of  residonee ; 
and  all  who  havo  seen  Durham  must  admit,  that,  if  difficult 
in  his  choice,  he  evinced  taste  in  at  length  fixing  it  It  ia  said 
tliat  the  Northumbrian  Catholics  still  keep  secret  the  prodse 
qx»t  of  the  Saint's  sepulture,  which  i»  only  entrusted  to  threo 
penons  at  a  time.  When  one  dies,  tho  survivors  ■*— ^ate 
to  them,  in  his  room,  a  person  judged  fit  to  be  the  depositary 
of  so  valuable  a  secret 

[The  resting-place  of  tho  remaina  of  this  Saint  is  not  now 
matter  of  uncertainty.  So  recently  as  17th  May  1827,  1138 
years  after  his  death,  their  discovery  and  disinterment  woro 
effected.  Under  a  blue  stone,  in  the  middle  of  the  shrine  off 
St  Cuthbert,  at  the  eastern  eztnmity  of  the  choir  of  Durham 
Cathedral,  then  was  then  Ibnnd  a  walled  grave,  containing 
tho  coffins  of  the  Sabit  The  first,  or  outer  one,  was  aarer- 
tained  to  be  thatof  IMl,  the  second  of  1041 ;  the  third,  or  in- 
ner  one,  answering  in  every  piuticnlar  to  the  descriptian  off 
that  of  896,  was  found  to  contain,  not  indeed,  as  had  been 
averred  then,  and  even  until  1538^  the  incorruptible  body,  but 
the  entin  skeleton  of  the  Saint ;  the  bottom  of  the  grave  beii^ 
perfectly  dry,  free  from  offensive  smell,  and  without  the 
slightest  symptom  th^  a  hnman  body  had  ever  nndeigone  d^ 
composition  within  Its  walla.  The  akeleton  was  found  swathed 
in  five  sOk  robes  of  emblematical  embroidery,  the  ornamental 
parts  laid  with  gold  leaf,  and  these  again  covered  with  a  robo 
of  linen.  Beside  the  skeleton  were  also  deposited  sevenl  gold 
and  silver  tfif^io,  and  other  nllcs  of  the  Saint. 

The  Roman  Catholics  now  allow  that  the  coffin  was  that  of 
St.  Cuthbert. 

The  bones  of  the  Saint  wen  a^tn  restored  to  the  grare  la 
a  new  coffin,  amid  the  fragments  of  the  former  once.  Thooo 
portions  of  the  inner  coffin  which  could  be  preserved,  inclu- 
ding one  of  its  rings,  with  the  silver  altar,  golden  croes,  stolen 
ccmib,  two  maniples,  bracelets,  girdle,  gold  win  off  the  akel»> 
ton,  and  fragments  of  the  five  silk  robes,  and  aomeof  the  ringa 
of  the  outer  coffin  made  in  1541,  were  deposited  in  the  library 
of  the  Dean  and  Ch^tcr,  when  they  are  now  preaerred. 


1  He  resumed  the  bishopric  of  Lindisfame,  which,  owing  ta 
bad  health,  he  again  relinquished  within  lc«  than  tlin^ 
months  before  his  death.— Baima's  St,  CuthtKit. 


APPENDIX  TO  MARMION. 


l.'iS 


ipto  deCallB  of  the  life  of  8k.  Cnthbnt,— Ufe  ooffia- 
— aa  aeoout  of  the  0|ieaiiif  of  hie  tomb,  and  a  do* 
«r  tfco  sOk  TObea  and  other  lelici  fonnd  fai  it,  the 
iB  SMh  aatten  ie  referred  to  a  work  eatfiled 
hy  Jaaee  Itaine,  U.A.*"  (4to, 
he  will  find  aeoefa  of  aatiqnarian  hJatory, 
to  vatiiy  hie  carkaitf.]— Sd. 


Non2a. 


dmmaestkbtff,  andkeir,  ^ 
•P.  SB. 


tt«y 


that  when  Dartd  I.,  with  Us  eon 
ia  liaO^  tte  Bnglieh  hort 
nador  the  Iwly  banner  of  St  Cnthbert; 
ef  wUdi  waa  leipated  the  great  Tictory  which 
.  fa  the  bloody  battle  of  Northallertoa,  or  Cnton- 
I  were  at  leavt  as  much  indebted  to  the 
'  and  fatnctafaility  of  the  difierent  tribee  who  oom- 
xj ;  aaaong  whom,  a«  mentioned  in  the  text, 
I  the  Qalwegiaan,  the  Britona  of  Strath-Cljide,  the  men  of 
frfithJaai,  with  many  Noiman  and  Oennan 
miiiti  i1  tha  caaae  of  the  Empraaa  Hand.  See 
Cell  ■■■a'  ri*i  few  i<i,  ^oL  i.  p.  AM ;  a  amet  laboriona,  cnriona, 
ad  aaanatiBg  poblicatioiit  finom  wliich  cooaiderablo  deferte 
■f  it^aad  awBMcr  o^^t  not  to  tan  aaido  tha 


NacB2H. 


ht,t0viMHeaUktg  reign, 
.J^intdrtJUcMan  am  tkt  ikuu, 

^OttCtmqtunrtatkagtim.'-V  91. 


Ctfhbirl;  we  have  aeea,  liad  no  great  reaeon  to  ipare  the 
wtea  opimrtanity  offered.  Aooordingly,  I  find,  in 
ef  Daziiaa,  that  the  Saint  appeared  in  a  Tiaion  to 
AUned,  vhea  larUng  ia  the  numhea  of  Olaatonbory,  and 
feianKd  him  aaaiBtaBce  and  rictory  orer  hia  heathen  ene- 
■ki;  aeoaeelalioa,  which,  aa  waa  reasonable,  Alfred,  after 
tha  vietevy  of  Asbendown,  rewarded,  by  a  royal  offering  at 
Oe  AriM  ef  tho  Saint.  Aa  to  William  the  Conqueror,  the 
kfier  ^fcad  before  hia  army,  when  he  marched  to  punish 
Ufa  icvolt  of  tha  Northambriani^  in  1091^  had  forced  the 
to  fiy  onoe  more  to  Holy  Island  with  the  body  of  the 
It  waa,  howerer,  replaced  before  William  left  the 
t;  aad,  to  balance  afdooanta,  the  Conqueror  having  fati- 
iadiecreet  curioalty  to  view  the  Saint's  body,  he  was, 
fa  tlie  act  of  commandii^  the  ahrine  to  be  opened, 
heat  and  aackneas,  accompanied  with  anch  a  panic 
r,  that,  notwithatanding  there  waa  a  anmptuoua  dinner 
fsr  him,  he  fled  without  eating  a  morsel,  (which 
Uetorian  eeema  to  hare  thought  no  small  part 
[  the  penance),  and  never  drew  hia  bridle 
tai  he  gatto  the  liTorTeea. 


Note  2  L 

'  CuOibart  sOs,  andtotUtoframt 
Theeea^om  beadt  fkat  tear  Mi  name.—T.  92. 

we  do  not  leant  that  Cathhert  waa,  during  Ualife^ 
aitUfaer  aa  Duastaa,  his  bretherte  sanctity,  yet,  alaoe 
his  death,  he  has  aoquired  the  xeputatioa  of  foigiiig  thcae 


SWradW  whUi  an  found  aasoag  therockaof  Ilrly  Island* 
aad  pam  there  by  the  name  of  St.  Cathbert's  Beads.  While 
at  tliia  task,  he  la  aappoaed  to  sit  during  the  night  upon  a  cor. 
tain  rock,  and  use  aaother  aa  hia  anviL  This  story  waa  peiw 
hapa  credited  fa  former  daya;  at  least  tha  8aint*BleiB*ttdo("** 


Notb2K. 

Old  CMkw(^— P.  ML 

CeotwuU;  or  Coiwuli;  Kfag  of  Nofthumbertead,  flouilBhad 
fa  the  d^th  century.  He  waa  a  man  of  aome  leamfag ;  fbr 
the  tenerable  Bode  dedicatee  to  him  hia  *'  EcdeaiaaUcal  Hia- 
tory.**  He  abdicated  the  throne  about  798^  and  retired  to 
Holy  laland,  where  he  died  fa  the  odour  of  sanctity.  Safat  aa 
Oolwulf  was^  bowoTer,  I  fear  the  foundation  of  the  penance 
raalt  doeeaot  coneapond  with  his  character ;  for  it  is  recorded 
among  ItisflwaiorviMtia,  that,  finding  the  air  of  theialand  raw 
aad  cold,  he  indulged  the  monka,  whoae  rule  had  hitherto 
confined  them  to  milk  or  water,  with  the  comforUble  prlTl- 
lege  of  uaing  wfae  or  ale.  If  any  rigid  antiquary  inaists  on 
thia  objection,  he  ia  welcome  to  snppoee  the  penance-Tault 
wae  intended,  by  tha  founder,  for  tlM  more  genial  purpoeea  at 
a  cellar. 

Theee  penitential  Taulta  were  the  Odstd-ffewOtbc  of  Oennan 
conventa.  in  the  earlier  aad  more  rigid  times  of  monastic 
disdpUae,  they  were  sometimes  used  as  a  cemetery  for  the 
fay  benefaotors  of  the  convent,  whoee  unsanctifled  coipees 
were  then  seldom  permitted  to  pollute  the  choir.  They  also 
aerved  aa  plaosa  of  meeting  for  the  chapter,  when  measures  of 
■ncemmffin  sereilty  were  to  be  adopted.  But  their  most  fr»> 
fpent  ass,  aa  implied  by  the  name,  was  as  placca  for  perform- 
ing panano8a»or  uadeinoing  punishment! 


Nofi2L. 


T^nmtauih't  kaugktp  PHorta.—V.  93. 

That  there  waa  an  ancient  pitory  at  Tynemouth  is  certaiiu 
Ila  mine  are  situated  on  a  high  rocky  point ;  and,  doubtless 
many  a  tow  waa  made  to  the  shifae  by  the  diatreesed  mariners 
who  drove  towards  the  iron-bound  ooaat  of  Northumberland 
fa  atorray  weather.  It  waa  andently  a  nunnery ;  for  Vlrca, 
ehbcaa  of  Tynemouth,  presented  St.  Cuthbert  (yet  alive)  with 
a  ram  wfading-aheet,  fa  emufation  of  a  holy  lady  called  Tuda, 
who  had  aent  him  a  coffin :  But,  aa  fa  the  case  of  Whitby, 
and  of  Holy  Island,  the  fatroduction  of  nuns  at  Tynemouth 
fa  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  is  aa  anachroniam.  The  nunnery 
at  Holy  laland  is  altogether  fictitious.  Indeed,  St  Cuthbert 
waa  unlikely  to  permit  au^  an  aatabUshment ;  for,  notwith- 
standii^  his  accepting  tha  mortaary  gilla  abore-mentloned, 
and  his  carrying  on  a  vlsitfag  acquaintance  with  the  Abbeaa 
of  Coldfagham,  he  certainly  hated  the  whole  female  aez ;  and, 
fa  revei^  of  a  slippery  tridc  pfayed  to  him  by  an  Irish  prfa- 
ccaa,  he,  after  death,  faflieCed  aevere  penaneea  on  sueb  as  pr^ 
snmed  to  approadi  witidn  a  certafa  diatanee  of  bla  bhifae. 


Nani2M. 


Oh  Atm  the  wttU  woi  to  endmt, 
jtUve,  wUktn  Me  torn*.— P.  M. 

It  ia  well  known,  that  tho  religion^  who  broke  their  rowa 
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0t  chant  itT.  were  rabJACted  to  the  tame  penalty  as  the  Roman 
TentnU  in  a  aimilar  caae.  A  small  niche,  sufficient  to  enclose 
their  bodies,  was  made  hi  the  maaalTe  wall  of  the  oonrent ;  a 
slender  pittance  of  ibod  and  water  waa  depodied  In  it,  and  the 
awful  words,  Vaob  in  Pacb,  were  the  signal  for  immnring 
the  criminal.  It  is  not  likely  that,  in  latter  times,  this  punish- 
ment was  often  resorted  to;  but,  among  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey 
of  Coldingham,  were  some  years  ago  dJaoorered  the  remains 
of  a  female  skeleton,  which,  ftom  the  shape  of  the  niche,  and 
position  of  the  figure,  seemed  to  be  th*t  of  an  immured  nun. 
[The  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  on  st.  zxziL  jMWf,  suggests  that 
the  proper  reading  of  the  sentence  is  vadein  fueem— -not  part 
in  peaect  but  go  into  peace,  car  into  eternal  rest,  a  pretty  intel- 
ligible mittimus  to  another  world.} 


N<yrB2N. 


The  viUage  Inn.— P.  99. 

The  accommodations  of  a  Scottish  hostelrie,  or  inn,  in  the 
16th  century,  may  be  collected  from  Dunbar's  admirable  tale 
of  "  The  Friars  of  Berwick."  Simon  Lawder,  "  the  gay  osfe- 
*ier,"  seems  to  hare  lired  rery  comfortably :  and  his  wife  de- 
corated her  person  with  a  scarlet  kirtle,  and  a  belt  of  silk  and 
silver,  and  rings  upon  her  fingers ;  and  feasted  her  paramour 
with  rabbits,  otpons,  partridges,  and  Bourdeauz  wine.  At 
least,  if  the  Scottish  inns  were  not  good,  it  was  not  for  want  of 
encouragement  from  the  legislature ;  who,  so  early  as  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  not  only  enacted,  that  in  all  boroughs  and  fairs 
there  be  hostellaries,  having  stables  and  chambers,  and  pro- 
vision for  man  and  horse,  but  by  another  statute,  ordained 
that  no  man,  travelling  on  horse  or  foot,  should  presume  to 
lodge  anywhere  except  in  these  hostellaries;  and  that  no 
person,  save  innkeepers,  should  receive  such  travellers,  under 
the  penalty  of  forty  shillings,  for  exercising  such  hospitality.  ^ 
But,  in  spite  of  these  provident  enactments,  the  Scottish  hos- 
tels are  but  indifferent,  and  strangerB  continue  to  find  recep- 
tion in  the  houses  of  individuals. 


None  2  O. 


The  death  q^a  dear/HeiuL—F.  101. 

Among  other  omens  to  which  faitfafril  credit  is  given  among 
the  Scottish  peasantry,  is  what  b  called  the  'Mead-bell,*'  ex- 
plained by  my  friend  James  Hogg,  to  be  that  tfaikling  in  the 
ears  which  the  country  people  regard  as  the  secret  intelli- 
gence of  some  friend's  decease.  He  tells  a  story  to  the  pur^ 
pose  in  the  "  Mountain  Bard,"  p.  86. 

["  0  lady,  'tis  dark,  an'  I  heard  the  dead-beU  I 
An*  I  darena  gae  yonder  for  gowd  nor  fee." 

**  By  the  dead-bell  is  meant  a  tinkling  in  the  ears,  which  our 
peasantry  in  the  country  r^pard  as  a  secret  intelligence  of 
some  friend's  deceaae.  Thus  this  natural  occurrence  strikes 
many  with  a  superstitious  awe.  This  reminds  me  of  a  trifling 
anecdote,  which  I  will  here  relate  as  an  instance :— Out  two 
servant-girls  agreed  to  go  an  errand  of  their  own,  one  night 
after  supper,  to  a  considerable  distance,  fh>m  which  I  strove 
to  persuade  them,  but  could  not  prevail.  So,  after  going  to 
the  apartment  where  I  slept,  I  took  a  drinking-glaas,  and, 
coming  dose  to  the  back  of  the  door,  made  two  or  three 
sweeps  round  the  lips  of  the  glass  with  my  finger,  which  caused 
a  loud  shrill  sound.    I  then  overheard  the  following  dialogue : 


— '  B.  Ah,  mercy !  the  dead-bell  went  thxoiqth  my  hcAd 
now  with  sudi  a  knell  as  I  never  heard.'—'  /.  I  beard  it 
— '  B.  Did  you  indeed  t  That  is  remaricable.  I  noTor  kne 
two  hearing  it  at  the  same  time  before.'—'  L  We  will 
to  Midgehope  to-night'—'  B.  I  would  not  go  for  all  tlie 
I  shall  warrant  it  is  my  poor  brother  Wat;  who  kao 
these  wild  Irishes  may  have  done  to  him  f  "— Uo««1b  JM 
tain  Bard,  3d  Edit.  p.  31-2.] 


too. 
wot 


rldf 


t  James  I.  Parliamant  I  cap.  S4 ;  Parliament  III.  cap.  56. 


Non2P. 


The  GoMiii-iJaaL— P.  102.  ^ 

A  vaulted  hall  under  the  andent  castle  of  Oiffind  or  Ye»> 
ter,  (for  it  bears  either  name  indiflbrently,)  the  cmiatnictioa 
of  which  has  from  a  rery  remote  period  been  asetibed  to  mm- 
gic.    The  statistical  Account  of  the  Parish  of  Oarvald  and 
Baro  gives  the  following  account  of  the  present  atate  of  tbfa 
castle  and  apartment :— '*  U]wn  a  peninsula,  formed  by  tha 
water  of  Hopes  on  the  east,  and  a  large  rivulet  on  tbe  went* 
stands  the  ancient  castle  of  Tester.    Sir  David  Dalrympie,  in 
his  Annals,  relates,  that  *  Hue^  Oiflford  de  Yester  died  ha 
1967 ;  that  in  his  castle  there  was  a  capadons  cavern,  foimed 
by  magical  art,  and  called  in  the  country  Bo-Hall,  i.  e.  Hob- 
goblin Hall.*    A  stair  of  twenty-four  rteps  led  down  to  thia 
apartment,  which  is  a  laige  and  spadons  hall,  with  an  aidied 
and  though  it  hath  stood  for  so  many  centuries^  and 
exposed  to  the  external  air  for  a  period  of  fifty  or  sixty 
jaars,  it  is  still  as  firm  and  entire  as  If  it  had  only  stood  a  few 
years.    From  the  fioor  of  this  hall,  another  stair  of  thirty-aix 
steps  leads  down  to  a  pit  which  hath  a  oommunkation  with 
Hopes* water.    A  great  part  of  the  walls  of  this  large  and  an- 
dent castle  are  still  standing.    There  is  a  tradition,  that  tba 
castle  of  Yester  was  the  last  fortification,  in  this  country,  that 
surrendered  to  General  Gray,  sent  into  Scotland  by  Protector 
Somerset"     StaliHlcal  Account,  vol.  xiiL— I  have  only  to 
add,  that,  in  1737,  the  Goblin  Hall  was  tenanted  by  the  liav- 
quis  of  Tweeddale'sfklconer,  as  I  learn  from  a  poem^by  Boyaew 
entitled  "  Retirement,"  written  upon  ridting  Yester.    It  in 
now  rendered  inacoesdble  by  the  foil  of  the  stair. 

Sir  David  Dalrymple's  authority  for  the  anecdote  is  In  For^ 
dun,  whose  words  are,—"  A.  D.  icoclxtil  Bugo  G{ffisrd  de 
Tester  moriturt  eujta  cattrum,  veieaUem  caveam,  etdonffi^ 
nem,  arte  damonied  anUqua  rdationes  /krunt  JiMbrifiMctuti 
nam  ibidem  hoMurmiraibUit  ipeeut  evhterraneus,  cpere ! 
Jleo  eonttruetus,  magno  tarrarum  epatio  proldahu,  <pti  < 
muniter  SBO'SxH  appeOatue  est''    Lib.  X.  cap.  21.- 

David  conjectures,  that  Hugh  de  Gifibrd  must  dther  bava 
been  a  very  wise  man,  or  a  great  oppressor. 


Note  2  Q. 

There  Jloated  Haco*e  banner  Mm 
Above  Nono^fon  wot  riore  grlm.--F.  lOSL 

In  1269;  Haco,  King  of  Norway,  came  into  the  Frltli  of 
Clyde  with  a  powerful  armament  and  made  a  descent  at 
Laigs,  in  Ayrshire.  Hero  he  was  encountered  and  defeated, 
on  the  2d  October,  by  Alexander  IIL  Haco  retreated  to  Ork- 
ney, where  he  died  soon  after  this  disgrace  to  his  araui 
There  are  stiU  existing,  near  the  place  of  battle,  many  bai^ 
rows,  some  of  which,  having  been  opened,  were  found,  aa 
usual,  to  contain  bones  and  urns. 
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Note  2  R. 

J%a  wizard  kabU  tt»Mtgf.—V,  103. 

M  !■  well  known,  were  verf  enrimis  in  the 

nt  tbdr  TeftmestB.    Tbeir  cftpa  are  OTal,  or 

with  lappeto  on  eedi  iSde,  and  tur  wtthin. 

loi^  and  finred  with  CKK-«]dne»  nnder  which 

gannent  wiarhlng  to  tho  kneo.    Their  gii^ 

broad,  and  hare  many  cabalistical 

tzinee^  and  drdee  iaacrlbed  on  them. 

■honld  bo  of  now  raaot  leather,  with  a  cniee  cat 

kniTea  are  dagger-ISuhion ;  and  their 

gnaid  nor  ecabbard.'*— See  theeo,  and 

In  the  DinoarM  ooooeming  Defile 

ed  to  RmoutAut  Soon^a  INmnwry  <i^ 

cditioDlSSS. 


Note  2  S. 
Upom  ki$  brttttt  a  fmtaeU.—T.  10& 

'A  potaele  ie  a  pioce  of  fine  linen,  folded  with  fite  oor- 
ta  the  fire  eenece,  and  enitablj  inecribed  with 
nJa  tho  iwaglciea  eztonde  towavde  the  epirlte 
he  inTokeo,  when  they  are  etnbbom  and  rebelUooe, 
t  to  bo  eonformablo  nnto  the  oeremoniee  and  zitee 
if  anpe.*— 8co  tho  JMeoovee^  Ac  above  mentioned,  p.  <HL 


Nor  2t. 


up&HOMUeMsed  night, 
jfamnimg  gramt  and  dwinggrovn 
i*4f  aOFa tmpirt  owei-rtitfwn.— P.  lOSL 


lliiapapnlar 


article  of  iaith,  that  thoee  who  aio  bora  on 
Good  Pziday,  have  the  power  of  eeeing  epirita, 
hem.    Tho  Spaniards  impnted  the 
looks  of  their  Philip  II.  to  the  diia- 
to  which  thie  piiiilece  snbjected  him. 


Note  2  U. 


Fef  «(«  flte  ftn^MIy  jpeor  ami  jJUeid 
The  S^  worrier  dofhwIOd 
Upon  tkt  brown  hatibrtaML'-F.  104. 

The  fBQowIng  extract  from  the  Essay  upon  tho  Fairy  Super- 
MiaoB^  in  tha  "Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border/*  roL  iL, 
viU  shew  whence  many  of  the  particulars  of  the  combat  be- 
teia  Alexander  UL  and  the  Ooblin  Knjght  are  derired  :— 

G«iaee oTTIIbniy  Otfa  hnperitdapk  Script  rer.  Brunsvie, 
(f«L  L  p.  797)  rdatee  the  following  popular  stnry  oonceming  a 
faiy  kD^t :  "  Oabert,  a  bold  and  powerful  baron,  risited  a 
wUe  foaily  fn  the  vicinity  of  Wandleboiy,  in  the  bishopric 
«f  By.  Among  other  storiee  related  in  the  sodal  circle  of 
kafijeads^  who,  aooordlng  to  castom,  amused  eadk  other  by 
npattaK  ancient  lalea  and  tradition^  he  was  informed,  that 
if  say  YaSf^  aaattended,  entered  an  adjacent  plain  by  moon> 
B^  and  dttllenged  an  adrersaiy  to  appear,  he  would  be 
taaiedfately  encountered  by  a  spirit  in  the  form  of  a  knight, 
fthtitusuligd  to  make  the  experiment,  and  set  out,  attended 
Wangle  eqnire,  whom  he  ordered  to  remain  without  the 
if  tho  plain,  wldch  was  surrounded  t>y  an  ancient 
On  repeating  the  challenge,  he  was  instantly 
•■•fltd  by  an  adTeraary,  whom  he  quickly  nnhoned,  and 
the  reins  of  his  steed.    During  tUa  operation,  his 


ghostly  opponent  sprang  up,  and  darting  his  spear,  like  a 
Jarelin,  at  Osbert,  wounded  him  in  tue  thigh.  Osbert  returned 
in  triumph  with  the  horsey  which  he  committed  to  the  caie 
of  hie  serrants.  The  horse  wae  of  a  sable  colour,  as  well  as 
his  whole  accontremenia,  and  apparently  of  great  beauty  and 
Tigour.  Ho  remained  with  hb  keeper  till  cock-crowing,  when, 
with  eyeo  flashing  fire^  he  reared,  qpurned  the  ground,  and 
ranishod.  On  disarming  himself,  Osbert  perceived  that  ho 
was  wounded,  and  that  one  of  his  steel  boots  was  ftill  of 
blood."  Oenraee  adds,  that,  "as  long  as  he  lived,  the  sear  of 
his  wound  opened  afreeh  on  the  anniversary  of  the  ere  on 
which  he  encountered  the  spirit.'*  Lem  fortunate  wae  tho 
gallant  Bohemian  knight,  who,  travelling  by  ni^t  with  a 
sini^e  companion,  "came  in  sight  of  a  fairy  host,  arrayed 
under  displayed  banners.  Despising  the  remonstrsnccs  of 
his  Mend,  the  knight  pricked  forward  to  break  a  lance  with 
a  champion,  who  advaaoed  from  the  ranks  apparently  in  de- 
fiance. His  companion  beheld  the  Bohemian  overthrown, 
horse  and  man,  by  his  afirial  adversary ;  and  returning  to  the 
spot  neact  morning;  he  found  the  mangled  corpses  of  the  knight 
and  steed.**— HisrarcJky  i^BU$$ed  Angds,  p.  564. 

Besides  theee  instances  of  Elfin  chivalry  above  quoted, 
many  othan  might  be  alleged  in  support  of  employing  ikiiy 
ma^inery  in  this  manner.  The  forest  of  Glenmore,  in  the 
North  Highlands,  is  believed  to  be  haunted  by  a  spirit  called 
mnse  rfenry,  in  the  array  of  an  ancient  warrior,  having  a 
bloody  hand,  from  which  he  takes  his  name.  He  insists  upon 
thoee  with  whom  he  meets  doing  battle  with  him ;  and  the 
clergyman,  who  makee  up  an  account  of  the  district,  extant 
in  the  lladhrlano  liS.  in  the  Advocatee'  Library,  gravely  as- 
snree  ns^  that,  in  his  time,  Utam-dearg  fought  with  thrve 
brothers  whom  he  met  in  his  walk,  none  of  whom  loi^g  but* 
vived  the  ghoetly  conflict.  Barclay,  in  his  "Euphormion,'' 
gives  a  singular  account  of  an  officer  who  had  ventured,  with 
his  servant,  rather  to  intrude  upon  a  haunted  house  in  a  town 
in  Planders,  than  to  put  up  with  worse  quarters  elsewhere. 
After  taking  the  usual  precautions  of  providing  fires,  lights, 
and  arms,  they  watched  till  midnight,  when  behold  I  the  se- 
vered arm  of  a  man  dropped  from  the  ceiling ;  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  legs,  the  other  arm,  the  trunk,  and  the  head  of 
the  body,  all  separately.  The  members  rolled  together, 
united  themselves  in  the  presence  of  the  astonished  soldiei% 
and  formed  a  gigantic  warrior,  who  defied  them  both  to  com- 
baL  Their  blowi^  although  they  penetrated  the  body  and 
amputated  the  limbs  of  their  strange  antagonist,  had,  as  the 
reader  may  easily  believe,  little  effect  on  an  enemy  who  poo- 
sciMod  such  powers  of  self-union  ;  nor  did  his  efforts  make 
more  elfoctual  impreesion  upon  them.  How  the  combat  ter- 
minated I  do  not  exactly  remember,  and  have  not  the  book 
by  me;  but  I  think  the  vpinX  made  to  the  intruders  on  his 
mansion  the  nsual  proposal,  that  they  should  renounce  their 
redemption ;  which  being  declined,  he  was  obliged  to  retract. 

The  meet  singular  tale  of  the  kind  is  contained  in  an  ex- 
tract communicated  to  me  by  my  friend  Mr.  Surtees  of  Maihs- 
forth,  in  the  Biehopric,  who  copied  it  from  a  MS.  note  in  a 
copy  of  Burthogge.  "  On  the  Nature  of  Spirits,  8vo,  IflM,** 
which  had  been  the  property  of  the  late  Mr.  6111,  attorney- 
geneial  to  Egerton,  Bishop  of  Durham.  "  It  was  not,**  says 
my  oblige  correspondent,  "in  Mr.  Gill's  own  hand,  but  pro- 
bably an  hundred  years  older,  and  was  said  to  be,  Jl?  Ubro 
Convent  Dundm.  per  T.  C.  extract,  whom  I  believe  t*  have 
been  Thomas  Cradocke,  Esq.  barrister,  who  held  several  o^ 
fices  under  tho  See  of  Durham  a  hundred  years  ago.  Mr.  OiU 
was  posseeeed  of  most  of  his  manuscripts."  The  extract 
which,  in  foot,  snggeeted  the  introduction  of  the  tale  into  tha 
preeent  poem,  runs  thus  ^— 

"  Bern  miram  fh^ftumodt  qvanoatHe  temporitw  eeenU,  teste 
vtronobOiaeJIdediffnitHmcenarrarthtnidplgdilL  BadtO' 
pkue  BtOmer,  eum  «  oaMri^  quet  tune  temporii  prop$  Norham 
poefta  erant,  MeetaWmitamea,  exHaed,  ae  fM  utterior§  Tttedm 
ripd  prmkm  eum  eanibus  kporarHs  imequeretur,  forU  ewn 
Se0toq^odam  nobRt,  rtbi  anSekac,  tA  HdOatttr,  ftsumarUer 
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eoffniliK  cMgreum  ttt;  me,  ut/lu  erat  tnter  inimicea^JtagrtcnU 
beUo,  brevUiimd  interrogatianit  mar  A  iaUrpoiitd,  otter  tOroi 
invicem  indtato  ettnu  ii\fMU  animU  peHen,  Nmier,  prime 
ceeurtUf  equo  pritaeenimo  hMttt  hnpdu  labante,  in  terram 
€oerau$  peetore  A  capita  Uuo,  tanffumem^  nufrtuo  tiwttttf,  <m*- 
meboL  Quern  ut  u  €effre  habmtan  cmnUerdlloeutMeH  alter, 
pdOicitueque,  modoauxUium  nonabn^forel,  fiumM«9ueoMem- 
pemm  ab omni  rerumeoerarvm  eogUaOoneabnineret,  nee  Deo, 
Deiparte  Virgini,  SaneUwe  vSo,  preete  out  vola  fffbrret  vd  <fi- 
ter seee condperetf  tehrtvi  eum  eanum  validumg^e reeiUutu^ 
rum  eeu.  Free  angore  oNata  conditio  aecepla  eeti  ae  vetera- 
tor  iUe  nesdo  quid  dbtcani  munnuria  fMumrrafMy  prthtnta 
manuy  dido  eithu  in  pedet  mmum  ut  etntea  eublevaHL  Notter 
autem,  maxima  pree  rel  inaudUd  novitate/brmtdinepereuleut, 
Mr  JbbitI  exdamat,  vdquSd  timiie/  ae  euhito  reipteien*  nee 
hostemnee  uOam  aHum  eonspieU,  equum  eohan  grearieeimo 
nuperea»uafflietum,pertummampaeemi»rivoJhtvHpateen- 
tern.  Ad  cattra  Uaque  mtnOnaidut  revertene,  fidei  dubinu, 
rem  prima  oeeidtavit,  deiji^ew/Beiobetto,  CotsfiBteori  mm  totem 
OMseruU.  Ddueoriaproeuldtdiioreit0la,aemeiaveleratert$ 
ittiut  aperittar  freme,  fua  /konrifwm  CftHMiofMMn  ad  vdXbum 
tale  auxiUum  pettieerel.  Nomen  vteunque  ilUue  {nobHie  aliat 
ae  dari)  reltcendum  dueo,  eum  kaud  dubium  tU  quin  Diabo- 
ba,  Deo permUtentet/ormamquam  WnurU,  immoangdiUide, 
eaero  oeido  Del  teete,  poeee  aeeumere."  The  MS.  dMnonicl*, 
from  which  Mr.  Cradodce  took  this  enrioiM  extiwoC,  auuiot 
DO  V  be  found  in  the  Chapter  Libraa7  of  Dnrham,  or,  at  least, 
has  hitherto  eecaped  the  reaearchea  of  my  friendly  corraepon- 
dent. 

Lindcaay  is  made  to  allude  to  this  adTentue  of  Balph  Bol- 
mer,  as  a  well-known  ttory,  in  the  4th  Canto,  Staaaa  zxiL 
p.  11& 

The  northern  champions  of  old  were  aoeastomed  peculiarly 
to  search  for,  and  delight  in,  encounters  with  ench  military 
spectres.  See  a  whole  chapter  on  the  snbjeet,  in  Barthou- 
Kts,  De  Oautit  contempta  Moriie  a  DatHs,  p.  96& 


N0W2V. 


Gou  to  (he  hut,  no  more  Ms  own, 
Clote  to  the  aid  he  eom^  in  vatn. 
The  mom  mavftnd  thett^fftn'd  neoin.— P.  106L 

I  cannot  help  here  mentioning,  that,  on  the  night  in  which 
theee  lines  were  written,  suggested,  as  they  were,  by  a  sud- 
den fall  of  snow,  b<^;inning  after  sunset,  an  unfortunate  man 
perished  exactly  in  the  manner  hero  described,  and  his  body 
was  next  morning  found  close  to  his  own  house.  The  acci- 
dent happened  within  fire  miles  of  the  &nn  of  Ashestiel. 


Noxx2W. 

—  Forbes.— F.  IO7. 


haps,  in  the  degree  of  indlndual  allbction  entertained  ibr  Um 
by  his  friends,  as  well  as  in  the  general  respect  and  etfteein  of 
ScotUnd  at  large.  His  **  Life  of  Beattie,"  whom  he  befriended 
and  patronised  in  life,  as  well  as  celebrated  after  iiia  dcoaaae. 
was  not  long  published,  before  the  beneToleat  sod  aflfactioai 
ate  biographer  was  called  to  follow  the  subject  of  his 
tire.  This  melandioly  erent  very  riiortly  succeeded  tlu* 
riage  of  the  friend,  to  whom  this  introdnetiofn  is 
with  one  of  9b-  WOUamls  daughters. 


None  2  X. 

Friar  Bush,—T.  108. 

AUas,  •*  Will  o*  the  Wisp."  This  personage  is  a  atrollu« 
demon,  or  esprii/dlki,  who,  once  upon  a  time,  got  adnuttanoo 
into  a  monastery  as  a  Beullion,  and  played  the  monks  maiij 
pranks.  He  was  also  a  sort  of  Bobin  Goodfellew,  and  Jwdc  o* 
Lanthem.  It  Is  in  allusion  to  this  miachieTous  demon  that 
Milton's  down  speaks,^ 

"  She  was  pinched,  and  pulled,  she  said. 
And  he  by  #Vtei^<  loiiaem  led." 

**  The  History  of  Friar  Bosh*  is  of  extreme  rarity,  and,  Ibr 
some  time,  eren  the  ezistenoe  of  such  a  book  was  doubted, 
although  it  is  expressly  alluded  to  by  Ranald  Soott,  in  hb 
"  DisooTovy  of  Witchcraft.''  1  hare  perused  a  copy  in  tha 
raluable  library  of  my  friend  Mr.  Heber ;  and  I  obserrc,  from 
Mr.  Beloe's  **  Anecdotes  of  Utexatuxe,**  that  there  is  one  in 
the  excellent  collection  of  the  Marquis  of  Stafford. 


Note  2  Y. 


SUr  David  Lindesay  of  the  3fotint, 
Lord  lAan  Xing-airOrms.—'B.  IQQ. 


Sir  William  Forbes  of  IMtsligo,  Baronet ;  unequalled,  per- 


>  I  beg  leare  to  quote  a  single  instance  from  a  rery  interest- 
Ing  passage.  Sir  David,  recounting  his  attention  to  King 
James  V.  in  his  infoncy,  is  made,  by  the  learned  editor's  punc- 
tuation, to  say,~ 

"  The  firrt  dllabis,  that  thou  did  mute, 
Waa  pa,  da,  lyn,  upon  the  lute ; 
Then  played  I  twenty  springis  perqneir, 
Quhilk  was  great  pleiour  for  to  hear." 

Vol.  L  p.  7.  »7. 

Mr.  Chalmers  does  not  iafonn  us,  by  note  or  glossary,  what 

is  meant  by  the  King  "  mnUngpa,  da,  lyn,  upon  Ms  Jute/"  but 

any  old  woman  in  Scotland  will  bear  witness,  that  pa,  da,  lyn* 

^re  the  first  eflTorto  of  a  child  to  say,  *'  fVhart't  David  lAnde- 


The  late  elaborate  edition  of  Sir  Darid  Lhndesay's  Work% 
by  Mr.  Oeoige  Chalmers,  has  probably  introduced  him  to 
many  of  my  readers.  It  is  periiaps  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
learned  Editor  had  not  bestowed  more  pains  in  elucidating  his 
author,  eren  although  he  rikould  hare  omitted,  or  at  least 
reserred,  his  disquisitions  on  the  or^^  of  the  language  need 
by  the  poet:  1  But,  with  all  its  foaUta^  his  work  is  an  accept- 
able present  to  Scottish  antiquaries.  Sir  Darid  Lindeeay  was 
well  known  for  h&s  early  efforts  in  favour  of  tiie  Reformed 
doctrines ;  and,  indeed,  tiis  play,  coane  as  it  now  seems,  must 
hare  had  a  powerihl  effect  upon  the  people  of  hia  age.  I  am 
uncertain  if  I  abuse  poetical  licence,  by  introducing  Sir  I>aTld 
Lindesay  in  the  character  of  Lion-Herald,  sixteoi  years  before 
he  obtained  that  office.  At  any  rate,  I  am  not  the  first  wlw 
has  been  guilty  of  the  anachronism ;  for  the  author  of  «*  Ffod- 
den  Field"  despatches  DaUamount,  which  can  mean  nobody 
but  ffir  Darid  de  la  Mont,  to  France,  on  the  message  of  do- 


sayf*  and  that  the  subsequent  words  begin  another  sen- 
tence-^ 


-**  Upon  the  lute 


Then  played  I  twenty  springis  perqucir,"  &«. 

In  another  place,  '*  Justing  lumis,"  i.  e.  looms,  or  implements 
of  tilting,  is  facetiously  interpreted  "  playfol  limbs."  Many 
such  minute  errors  could  be  pointed  out ;  but  these  are  only 
mentioned  incidentally,  and  not  as  diminishing  the  real  merit 
of  the  edition. 


>  It  issnsgestod  by  an  ingenious  oorreqwndeat,  that  Ba,  t 
lyn,  ought  rather  to  be  interpreted,  pktjft  Davg  Iffndcuiy. 
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hei^Hwm 


IT.toHcwjVIIL    It 
[Jiigat-Mgw,  to 

himwlf  did  tbfe  hoMv  to  Sir  Ralph 

lodeed,  tho  oath  of  tha  Uon.  in  iti  lint 

to  hia  fiaqaant  amplojiaant  apon 

A  amliBwiii 

af  hacBhla»  in  liBiidal  timai^  haing  hald  of  tha  ut- 

tha  isaagiiratian  of  tha  Kingt-aVamia,  wIm 

jm,  vaa  proportional]  j  lolamn.    In 

tha  ■dnucry  of  a  royal  corooation,  axcapt  that  tha 

irith  wina  inatead  of  oiL    In  Scotland,  a 

of  Sir  David  LindcMj,  inanguatad  in 

crovned  bj  King  Jamaa  with  tiM  ancient  crown 

id  befon  the  Soottiah  king*  awnmed 

;**  and,  on  occasion  of  the  Muna  lolemnity,  dined 

s  table,  waaiing  tha  crown.    It  ia  probable  that 

of  hie  predeoeaor  was  not  leee  toleran.    So 

KM  tha  barald'a  oftoOp  that,  in  UISv  Lord  Dmmmond 

PtufiaaufBt  declared  gnilt  j  of  trcaeon,  and  hia  lands 

ho  bad  atraek  with  hie  firt  the  Lkm  Kfaig- 

when  lie  roprored  him  for  hia  foUies.i    Nor  was  he 

Vrt  at  tho  Lfam'a  eaneet  toUdtatkm. 


at  the  King's  table!. 


Nor  2Z. 

CHdUtmn  Cbiff*.— P  ua 

A  large  rainona  caatle  on  Che  haafca  of  the  Tyne,  abont  ten 
■BksfronEdinbargh.  As  tedioated  In  the  text,  it  wae  bnilt 
tt  difcienl  thnre,  and  with  a  Tery  diflbrlng  regaid  to  splen- 
dser  and  acoomnodation.  The  oldest  part  of  the  boUding  is 
assnev  kccpi,  or  tower,  each  aa  formed  the  nuuulon  of  a 
bsKT  Seotttsb  baimi ;  bnt  so  many  additions  hare  been  made 
to  il,  that  Uktb  is  now  a  large  eonrt-yard,  anrroonded  faj 
MIdtaffi  of  diSeicnt  agea.  The  eastern  front  of  the  eonit  is 
I  aportiee,  and  decorated  with  entablatvi«a»  hear- 
All  the  stones  of  this  front  are  cot  into  diamond 


the  aagnlar  projectionaof  whidi  have  an  vncemmonly 
HiiMiBiM  II  The  ittride  of  tUs  part  of  tiie  bnilding  ap- 
I  ta  hava  contained  a  gallery  of  great  length,  and  nnoom- 
Aooeee  wae  giren  to  it  by  a  magnlfloeBt  stair- 
qoite  destroyed.  The  soflSts  are  ornamented  with 
md  rasettea ;  and  the  whole  seems  to  hare 
^lendid  than  was  nsoal  in  Scottish  castles. 
Ihsesstlo  belonged  originally  to  the  Chancellor,  Sir  William 
C^i^tsa,  aad  piohably  owed  to  him  its  first  enlaigement,  as 
weD  as  its  being  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Ooaglas,  who  impnted 
Is  Criefatam'B  coanaels  the  death  of  his  predeceesor,  Earl  Wil- 
&n^  beheaded  in  Edinbnigh  Caatle,  with  his  brother,  in 
I4M.  It  is  said  to  haTo  been  totally  demolished  on  that  occa- 


fhe 


or  ratheris  aeid  to  haveezprsiBed, 
of  forfeitare  to  be,—**  So  quod  Leemm,  armorum 
mdatoet  (htm  eum  dt  inqjiUs  nria  admtmH,'* 
8m  WmnsT^a  EUraUnyt  Part  ir.  duqi.  xtL  ;  and  LaaiJBi  Hi^- 
tm^^  Ammm\SiS. 
*  [*'  In  Scotland,  formerly,  as  still  in  sMna  parts  of  Greece, 
chieftains  reqvirsd,  as  aa  neknowledgssent  of  their 
r,  that  thoae  who  paased  through  their  lands  ahoold 
to  their  caetle,  to  explain  the  pnrpoaa  of  their  Journey, 
tha  beepitality  salted  to  their  rank.  To  neglect 
bold  diseonrtesy  in  the  gieal,  and  insolence  in  the 
tnnrdler;  and  so  strictly  was  tha  eUqaatte  insisted 
en  by  soBM  feadal  loids.  that  the  Lord  Ottphaat  is  said  to 
fcnee  pisntedgnns  at  his  castle  of  Newtyle  In  Angus,  soaato 
— ^— -^  tlks  Ikigh  rood,  and  eompal  all  leatiTe  passengen  to 
ie  this  act  of  homage. 

**  It  chancfd  whan  each  ideaa  wen  predominant,  that  the 
Losd  of  Crichton  Castle  reodred  intelljgenoa  that  a  Sonthem 


sion ;  but  the  preaent  state  of  fhe  tofn  dwws  the  eontnry 
In  1483;  it  was  garrisoned  by  Lord  Cilehton,  then  Its  propiiO' 
tor,  against  King  James  IIT.,  whose  diepleasnn  he  had  in« 
cnrred  by  sedncing  his  dster  Maigaret,  in  rerenge,  it  Is  said, 
for  the  Monarch  baring  dlahonoared  hia  bed.  From  the 
Crichton  fomily  the  castle  passed  to  that  of  the  Hepbnrai^ 
Earls  Bothwell;  and  when  the  foifdtnres  of  Stewart,  the  last 
Earl  Bothwell,  wendivided,  the  barony  and  castle  of  Crichton 
foil  to  the  shan  of  the  Earl  of  Buccleoch.  They  wct«  after- 
wards the  property  of  the  Prlnglca  of  Clifton,  and  an  now 
that  of  Sir  John  Callander,  Baronet  It  wan  to  be  wished 
the  proprietor  would  take  a  little  pains  to  piesciie  these 
qilendid  remains  of  antiquity,  which  an  at  preeent  used  as 
a  fold  for  sheep,  and  wintering  cattle;  although,  perfaape, 
then  an  rery  fow  ruins  in  Scotland  which  display  so  well 
the  style  and  beauty  of  ancient  castle-architecture.  The  cas- 
tle of  Crichton  has  a  dungeon  ranlt,  called  the  Many  More. 
The  epithet,  which  is  not  uncommonly  applied  to  the  prisons 
of  other  old  castles  la  Scotland,  Is  of  Saracenic  erigin.  It  oc- 
ean twke  hi  the  *•  SpUMa  Mneraritg"  of  Tollins.  *'  Car- 
eer tuUsmumu,  oive,  «l  JlfouH  appeOctnt,  Masmorka,**  p. 
147;  ud  agpin,  <*  Cogtmiur  omner  OaptM  nb  noctem  fn  er- 
ffottula  fuMerrvmeo,  qiuf  Turem  Algeetnud  voeant  Macmoh- 
UAa,*  p.  94SL  The  same  word  applies  to  the  dungeons  of  the 
ancient  Moorish  castles  la  Spahi,  and  serres  to  show  from 
what  aalkm  the  Gothic  style  of  castlo-bnilding  was  originally 
derired.' 


Nan  8  A. 


Sari  Adam  Bepbum.-'T.  110. 

He  was  the  secoad  Earl  of  Bothwell.  and  fell  in  the  field  of 
Ploddan,  where^  according  to  an  ancient  English  poet,  he  die- 
tingaishod  himself  by  a  ftirloos  attempt  to  ntriere  the  day  :<— 

*'  Then  on  the  Scottish  part,  right  proud. 

The  Earl  of  Bothwell  then  out  hnst. 
And  stepping  forth,  with  stomach  good. 

Into  the  enemies'  throng  he  thrast ; 
And  Bothwettl  BotkwUl  cried  bold. 

To  cause  his  souldien  to  ensue, 
Bnt  then  he  caught  a  welloome  cold. 

The  Englishmen  straight  down  him  throw. 
Thus  Haburn  through  his  hardy  heart 

His  fatal  fine  in  conflict  found,"  ^lc 

Flodden  Fiddy  a  Poem ;  edited  by 
H.  Weber.   Edin.  IMW. 

Adam  was  grandfkther  to  James.  Karl  of  Bothwell,  too  well 
known  In  the  history  of  Queen  Mary. 


chieftain  of  h|^  rank,  some  say  Scott  of  Bucdeuch,  was  to 
pam  his  dwelling  on  his  return  from  court.  The  Lord  of  Crich- 
ton  made  great  preparation  to  banquet  his  expected  guest, 
who  nerarthelem  rode  past  the  castle  without  paying  the 
expected  risit  In  his  flnt  burst  of  Indgnation,  the  Baron 
punned  the  discourteous  tnreller  with  a  body  of  horse,  made 
him  prisoner,  and  ooaflned  him  in  the  dungeon,  while  he  him- 
self aad  his  rasssls  feasted  upon  the  good  cheer  which  had 
been  prorlded.  With  the  morning,  howerer,  came  reflection, 
aad  aiudety  for  Hha  desperate  feud  whidi  impended,  as  tho 
neoessarf  coosequenoe  of  his  roogh  proceeding  It  is  said, 
that,  by  way  of  oaiciMls  kottonMt,  the  Baron,  upon  the  eecond 
day,  placed  his  compelled  guest  in  his  aeat  of  honour  in  the 
hall,  while  he  himsdf  retired  into  Ms  own  dungeon,  and  thus 
did  at  once  penance  for  his  rashnees,  satisfied  the  honour  of 
the  stranger  chief,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  fend  which  must 
otherwise  hare'taken  place  between  them.''^8ir  Waltbb 
Soorr's  MioeOkmootu  Prote  irerte,roL  nl.  pp.  ISMk  ]— Ed. 
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Note  3  B. 

for  that  a  muoenffarjhm  luavfn, 
M  wdm  to  Jama  hoA  counsa  given, 
Jgabut  ate  SnffliAwar.—P.  HI 

Thb  ctorj  to  told  by  Fitaoottto  witb  characteristic  drnpli* 
city :— "  The  Kfaig^  teeing  that  France  could  get  no  rapport  of 
him  for  that  time,  made  a  proclamation,  full  hastily,  through 
all  the  realm  of  Scotland,  both  eaet  and  west,  eoath  and  north, 
aa  well  in  the  ielei  as  in  the  firm  land,  to  all  manner  of  men 
between  aixty  and  ilzteexi  yean,  that  they  should  be  ready, 
wiUihi  twenty  dayi»  to  paw  with  him,  with  forty  days  victual, 
and  to  meet  at  the  Buxrow-muir  of  Edinburgh,  and  there  to 
pais  forward  where  he  pleased.  His  prodamations  were 
hastily  obeyed,  contrary  the  Council  of  Scotland's  will ;  but 
every  man  loved  his  prince  so  well  that  they  would  on  no 
ways  disobey  him ;  but  every  man  caused  make  his  proclama- 
tion so  liastily,  conform  to  the  chaige  of  the  King's  proclar 
mation. 

'*  The  King  came  to  Uthgow,  where  he  happened  to  be 
for  the  time  at  the  Council,  very  sad  and  ^akaoTU,  making  his 
devotion  to  Gcd,  to  send  him  good  chance  and  fortune  in  his 
voysgo.    In  this  meantime  there  came  a  man,  clad  in  a  blue 
gown,  in  at  the  Idrk  door,  and  belted  about  him  in  a  roll  of 
linen  cloth ;  a  pair  of  brotikingsi  on  his  foet,  to  the  great  of 
his  legs ;  with  all  other  hose  and  clothes  conform  thereto :  but 
he  had  nothing  on  his  head,  but  syde  >  red  yellow  hair  behind, 
and  on  his  haflbt8,>  which  wan  down  to  his  shoulders ;  but  his 
forehead  was  bald  and  bare.    He  seemed  to  be  a  man  of  two- 
and-fifty  years,  with  a  great  pike-staff  in  his  hand,  and  came 
first  forward  among  the  lords,  crying  and  speiring  *  tot  the 
King,  saying,  he  desired  to  speak  with  him.    While,  at  the 
last,  he  came  where  the  King  was  sitting  in  the  desk  at  his 
prayers;  but  when  ho  saw  the  King,  ho  made  him  little  reve- 
rence or  salutation,  but  leaned  down  groffling  on  the  desk 
before  him.  and  said  to  him  in  this  manner,  as  after  follows . 
'  Sir  King,  my  mother  hath  sent  me  to  you,  desiring  you  not  to 
pass,  at  this  time,  where  thon  art  purposed ;  for  if  thou  does, 
thou  wilt  not  fare  well  in  thy  Journey,  nor  none  that  passeth 
with  thee.    Further,  she  bade  thee  mell  ^  with  no  woman,  nor 
use  their  counsel,  nor  let  them  touch  thy  body,  nor  thou 
theirs ;  for,  if  thou  do  it,  thou  wilt  be  confounded  and  brought 
to  shame.'  ^ 

"  By  this  man  had  spoken  thir  words  unto  the  King's  grace, 
the  evening'song  was  near  done,  and  the  King  paused  on  thir 
words,  studying  to  give  htm  an  answer ;  but,  in  the  meantime, 
before  the  King's  eyes,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  the  lords  that 
were  about  him  for  the  time,  this  man  vanished  away,  and 
could  no  ways  be  seen  or  comprehended,  but  vanished  away 
as  he  had  been  a  blink  of  the  sun,  or  a  whip  of  the  whirlwind, 
and  could  no  more  b«  seen.  I  heard  say.  Sir  David  Lindcsay 
Lyon-herauld,a]id  John  Inglis  the  marshal,  who  wer6,at  that 
time,  young  men,  and  special  servants  to  the  King's  grace, 
wore  standing  presoitly  beside  the  King,  who  thought  to  have 
laid  hands  on  this  man,  that  they  might  have  speired  ftirther 
tidings  at  him :  But  all  for  nought ;  they  could  not  tou(di 
him ;  for  he  vanished  away  betwixt  them,  and  was  no  more 
seen." 

Buchanan,  in  more  elegant,  though  not  more  impressive 
languag«>,  tolls  the  same  storr,  ftud  quotes  the  personal  inform 
mation  of  our  Sir  David  JLindesay :  "  In  Us,  (L  e.  qui  praphu 
asUterant)  fiiit  David  Lindaiut,  MonkoMu,  homo  fpecUUte 
fUei  et probUaUi,  nee  a  Uierarum  etudiiioUemu,  «t  ettfttt  Uh 
Utuvila  tenor  longiseiine  a  meniiendo  eibemUt  a  quo  nUi  effo 
lute  utt  tixuUdi,  pro  eerUs  aceepiseemt  ut  vuigatam  vanit  ru- 
morOmi  fabmhum,  omi$eurus  a'am.*'— Lib.  xiiL  Th«  King's 
throne,  in  St.  Catherine's  aisle,  which  he  had  constructed  for 
himself,  with  twelve  stalls  for  the  Knipihts  Comiiankms  of  the 
Order  of  the  Thistle,  is  still  shown  as  the  place  where  the 


apparition  was  seen.    I  know  not  by  what  means  SL 
got  the  credit  of  having  been  the  celebrated  monitiw  of  X 
IV. ;  fiar  the  expression  in  lindesay's  nanrative,  "  My 
has  sent  me,"  could  only  boused  by  St.  John,  tha  adc^Ced 
of  the  Virgin  Maiy.    The  whole  sUxry  Isso  wdl  attested, 
we  have  only  the  choice  between  a  miracle  or  an  impasli 
Mr.  Pinkerton  plausibly  aigaes,  ftom  the  cantiou 
continence,  that  the  Queen  was  priry  to  the  scheme  of 
who  had  roooarse  to  this  expedient  to  deter  King  J 
from  his  impolitic 


Note  8C. 


The  wOd-budt beOe.—V.  111. 

I  am  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  describe  the  cry  of  the  d< 
by  another  word  tiian  brt^finfi,  although  the  latter  baa 
sanctified  by  the  use  of  the  Scottish  metrical  tranalatiou  of 
the  Psalms.  Bell  seems  to  be  an  ablveviation  of  bcllovr. 
This  sylvan  sound  conveyed  great  delight  to  our  ancc9toc»» 
chiefly,  I  suppose,  from  association.  A  gentle  knight  in  tli« 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  Sir  Thomas  Wortley,  built  WantlcT- 
Lodge,  in  Wancliffe  Forest,  for  the  pleasure  (as  an 
inscription  testifies)  of  '*  listening  to  the  hart's  belL" 


Note  8D. 


June  eauB  kie/tUher'i  otnerflkrow.— P.  111. 

The  rebcHfon  against  James  III.  was  ngnaUsed  by  the 
cruel  circumstance  of  his  son's  presence  in  the  hostiie  army 
When  the  King  saw  his  own  banner  displayed  against  him^ 
and  his  son  in  the  fisction  of  his  enemies,  he  lost  th«  littla 
courage  he  had  ever  possessed,  fled  out  of  the  field,  fell  from 
his  horse  as  it  started  at  a  wranan  and  water-pitcher,  and 
was  slain,  it  is  not  well  understood  by  whom.  James  IV^ 
after  the  battle,  passed  to  Stirling,  and  hearing  the  menks  of 
the  chapel-royal  deploring  the  death  of  his  fiither,  their  foais- 
der,  he  was  seised  with  deep  remone,  which  manifested  it* 
self  in  severe  penances.  See  a  following  Note  on  stanas^iz. 
of  canto  v.  The  battle  of  Sauchle-bura,  in  which  James  111. 
fell,  was  fought  18th  Juns,  1488. 


Note  3  E. 


i  Burkina. 


'Long. 


s  Cheeks. 


The  Borough-moor.— P.  114. 

The  Borough,  or  Common  Moor  of  Edinburgh,  was  of  very 
great  extent,  reaching  from  the  southern  walls  of  the  city  to 
the  bottom  of  Braid  Hills.  It  was  anciently  a  forest;  and,  in 
that  state,  was  so  great  a  nuisance,  that  the  inhabitanta  of 
Edinbui]gh  had  permission  granted  to  them  of  building  woodca 
galleries,  projecting  over  the  street,  in  order  to  encoursfla 
them  to  consume  the  timber,  which  they  «ovm  to  hare  done 
very  effectually.  When  James  IV.  mustered  the  array  of  the 
kingdom  there,  in  Ifil%  the  Borough-moor  was,  aooordtog  to 
Hawthomden,  "  a  field  q>acious,  and  delightfrd  by  the  shade 
of  many  stately  and  aged  oaks."  Upon  that,  and  similar  oc* 
caslons,  the  royal  standard  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been 
displayed  from  the  Hare-Stane,  a  high  stone,  now  built  into 
the  wall,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  high-way  leading  towards 
Braid,  not  far  from  the  headof  Bnratsfield  Links.  The  Hars' 
Stane  probably  derives  it  name  from  the  British  word  Mar, 
signifying  an  army. 


•  Meddle. 
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KotB  S  P, 

Al«fii0iM.~P.  114. 

1  d*  BBt  csEBctly  know  the  Soottbh  mode  of  encampment  In 
Bl^  ha  Pfettcn  girce  a  cnrione  deecription  of  that  which  he 
tbe  bBttte  of  Pinker,  in  1547:-"  Here  now,  to  uy 
«ff  the  msmier  of  their  camp.  Ai  they  had  no  parl- 
reenid  hovies,  of  any  commendable  oompaee,  eo 
few  other  tentea  with  poete,  m  the  need  manner 
b;  and  of  theee  few  aho,  none  of  above  twenty 
&rnnder;  for  the  moit  part  all  Tory 
it.  (after their  &ahion, )  Ibr  the  lore  of  France, 
r-da-lyi^  aenio  of  hlno  backeram,  tome  of  black,  and 
other  oohraxa.    Theee  white  ridgea,  ae  I  call 
we  etoed  en  Paazsyde  Bray,  did  make  eo  great 
tewazd  en^  whiefa  I  did  take  then  to  be  a  number  of 
vhea  we  came,  we  finind  it  a  Unen  drapery,  of  the 
cambryk  in  dede,  ibr  it  waa  all  of  caaraa  iheeti,  and 
the  teflilcleBy  or  father  cabyna  and  coaches  of  their  lol- 
;  tike  which  (mndi  after  the  common  building  of  their 
t)  had  they  Aamed  of  four  eticka,  about  an  ell 
;  a  piecif,  wheaiof  two  tMtened  together  at  one  end  aloft, 
the  two  cadea  beocsth  atudc  in  the  ground,  an  ell  asun- 
tfawWng  in  ftAlon  like  the  bowes  of  a  eowei  yoke ;  orer 
waA  bowea  (one,  aa  it  were,  at  their  head,  the  other  at 
feet,)  tliey  atretdied  a  eheet  down  on  both  aidea,  whcro- 
ly  their  cabin  became  roofed  like  a  rldge^  but  ekant  ^ut  at 
bath  endiL  and  not  Tery  doae  beneath  on  the  lidea,  unless 
tlM  ahorter,  or  their  wirea  the  mors  liberal 
laEger  napery ;  howbeit,  wlien  they  had  lined 
and  itaf*d  ttacm  ao  thick  with  straw,  with  the  weather 
it  waa  net  vciy  cold,  when  they  wear  ones  ooudied,  they 
aa  they  liad  been  wrapt  in  horeea  daqg."— 
BxpedttUm, 


Note  SG. 


• M  proud  SeoOancTt  royal  shield, 

•  The  rmdd9  lion  ramped  in  gold,— P.  114. 

The  vcll-known  anna  of  Scotland.  If  you  will  belioTe  Boe- 
ftichaaan,  the  double  treasure  round  the  shield, 
emnier  Jlemr-de-lpsed  or  Ungued  and  armed 
lint  aaaumed  by  Kchalus^  King  of  Scotland,  oon- 
of  Cluilemagne,  and  ibunder  of  the  celebrated 
'ranee;  but  later  antSquariea  make  poor  Eochy, 
m  Achy,  little  better  than  a  sort  of  King  of  Brentford,  whom 
sUOi%  (wlm  has  also  swelled  into  Oregorius  Magnus)  aaso- 
ciatsd  with  himself  in  the  important  duty  of  gorerning  some 
part  sf  the  Borth-CBStem  coast  of  Scotland. 


NoiB  8H. 


-CnUdomia'i  Quern  i*  ckamged»-^P.  118. 


IhsOldTswaoridiDbnBihwaBaaenrBdonthe  north  side 
^a  Uu.  new  drained,  and  on  the  south  by  a  wall,  which 
iboe  eassoaseattempt  to  make  detaMible  eren  io  late  aa  1745b 
At  iBlcs^  aad  the  grsater  part  of  the  wall,  have  been  puUed 
iMna,  In  the  oonne  of  the  late  eztenaiTe  and  beantlAil  en- 
:  of  thedty.  My  ingeaioaa  and  mined  friend,  Mr. 
Campbell,  propoaed  to  celebrate  Bdinbuigh  under 
tWqiithct  hen  borrowed.  But  the**  Quean  ofthe  North  "has 
*"^^caB  so  feitanate  aa  to  roeeire  ttom  so  eminent  a  pen  the 


Note  S  I. 

atncfjirnf  ween  confiicniiy  mOtk  e^psBy 
To  Hmrp  <■>«*  Aegam  repom.—F,  117. 

Henry  VI.,  with  his  Quean,  hla  heir,  and  the  chiefr  of  hia 
Cunily,  fled  to  Scotland  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Towton.  la 
thia  note  a  doubt  was  formerly  expressed,  whether  Henry  VL 
came  to  Edinbcrgh,  thoni^  hii  Queen  certainly  did ;  Mr.  Pii^ 
kerton  inclining  to  beliere  that  he  lemalned  at  Kirkcud- 
bright. But  my  noble  friend.  Lord  Napier,  haa  pointed  out 
to  me  agraat  by  Henry,  of  an  annuity  of  forty  marks  to  hia 
Lordship's  ancestor,  John  Napier,  8ubaarU»ed  by  the  King 
himself;  ai  Bdinbiuyh,  the  88th  day  of  Auguat.  la  the  thirty^ 
ninth  year  of  his  reign,  which  oorrsapondato  the  year  of  God, 
1461.  Thia  grant,  Donglaa,  with  his  usual  neglect  of  accu- 
racy, datea  tai  1968.  But  this  error  being  oorrected  from  the 
copy  in  Macfarlane's  M8S.,  p.  119.  90^  removes  all  scepticism 
on  the  subject  of  Henry  VI.  being  really  at  Sdlnbuxgh.  John 
Napier  wae  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Alexander  Napier,  and  about 
this  time  waa  ProToat  of  Edinburgh.  The  hospitable  receptioQ 
of  the  distressed  monarch  and  his  fomlly,  called  forth  on  Scot* 
land  the  encomium  of  Molinet,  a  contemporary  poet.  The 
English  people,  he  says*— 

"  Ung  rumv€au  rog  erierent. 

Far  dapUeujc  vouloir, 

Le  vUl  en  dtbout&ent, 

Kt  mm  legitime  hoir. 

Qui  Jkgtj/f  alia  prendre, 

ITBacoui  le  garand, 

De  Una  rteelee  le  memlre, 

St  le  plus  toUerant* 

Becollection  des  ArantBfaib 


Non  8  K. 


•the  romantie  ttnUn, 


ffTkOM  Angto-Norman  tenet  yakOere 
Comld  win  the  rogat  Bemrjfe  ear,r-V,  117. 

Mr.  Ellis,  In  his  Taluable  Introduction  to  the  <*  Bpedmana 
of  Bomanos^**  has  prored,  by  the  concuning  testimony  of  I« 
Baraillereb  Tressan,  but  eapedally  the  Abb^  de  la  Ru^  that 
the  courts  of  our  Anglo-Norman  Kings,  rather  than  those  of 
the  Prench  monarch,  produced  the  birth  of  Romance  litera- 
tur  «.  Marie,  soon  after  mentioned,  compiled  from  Aimorican 
originals,  and  ttaaalated  Into  Norman-French,  or  romance 
language,  the  twelre  curious  Lays,  of  which  Mr.  SlUs  has 
given  us  a  prMi  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Introduction.  The 
stray  ofBtondd,  the  fomona  and  foithiul  minstrel  of  Richard  I. 
naads  no  coauasDtary. 


Nan  8L. 
The  cMh-gard  arroiof.— P.  11& 

This  Is  no  poetical  exaggeiation.  In  some  of  the  counties 
of  England,  diattnguldked  for  archery,  shafts  of  this  extraor- 
dinary length  were  actually  used.  Thus,  at  the  battle  of 
Blackheath,  between  the  troops  of  Henry  VII.,  and  the  Cor- 
nish insurgents^  in  1496.  the  bridge  of  Dartford  was  defended 
by  a  picked  band  of  arcllbm  from  the  rebel  army,  "  whose  ar- 
rowsy**  says  Holliashed,  "  were  in  length  a  full  doth  yard." 
The  Soottish,  according  to  Ascham,  had  a  proToib,  that  erery 
English  archer  carried  under  his  halt  twsDty-fonr  Scota^  in 
allusion  to  his  bundle  of  unerring  shafts. 

L 
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NoxbSM. 

To  pa$$t  t^wked,  Ike  ermtpe  to  gain, 
Amd  liiok  ewrvdUt  Ikai  nol  in  vain 
The  iword  neoff  might  descend  amain 
On/beman'e  eaeque  betoir.~P.  118. 

**  TIm  most  naefU  {tir,  aa  the  Frenchmen  term  it,  is  terri- 
tern  the  courbetlei,  eabrieies^  or  un  pat  et  un  eauUt  bdng  fit- 
ter for  horMe  of  pande  and  triumph  than  for  aoldien:  yet  I 
cannot  deny  hat  a  demivoUe  with  eourtieUet,  eo  that  they  he 
not  too  high,  may  be  naeftd  In  a  fight  or  meeleei  for,  as  Lar 
hrone  hath  it,  in  his  Book  of  Honemanship^  Monsieur  de 
Montmorency  having  a  horse  that  was  excellent  in  perform- 
ing the  demivoUe^  did,  with  his  sword,  strike  down  two  adTor^ 
aaries  fiom  their  horses  in  a  tonmey,  where  diren  of  the 
prime  gallants  of  France  did  meet;  for,  taking  his  time,  when 
the  horse  was  in  the  height  of  his  courbelte,  and  discharging  a 
blow  then,  his  sword  foil  with  such  weight  and  force  upon 
the  two  caTalien,  one  after  another,  that  he  stnick  them 
from  their  horses  to  the  ground.  "-xLonf  Herbert  qf  Cher- 
turf/'e  Li/fg,  p.  4a 


Note  3  N. 


He  eaw  the  hardy  burghere  there 

March  arm'd  on/bot  wUhJhees  bar;.— P.  118. 

The  Scottish  burgesses  were,  like  yeomen,  appointed  to  be 
armed  with  bows  and  sheaves,  sword,  buckler,  knife,  spear, 
or  a  good  axe  instead  of  a  bow,  if  worth  Jb'lOO :  their  armour 
to  be  of  white  or  bright  harness.  They  wore  tt^Ue  hatt^  I.  e. 
I»1ght  steel  caps,  without  crest  or  visor.  By  an  act  of  James 
IV.  their  weeqHm-eehawinfft  are  appointed  to  be  held  four 
times  a-year,  under  the  aldermen  or  bailUEk 


NOTB  8  O. 


On/bot  the  geomtm  too- 


JBaek  at  hie  tMck  (a  elenda"  store) 

His/ortjf  dani  provieion  bore, 

Hiearme  were  halbert,  axe,  or  epear.-'F,  I1& 

Bows  and  quivers  were  in  vain  recommended  to  the  pea- 
santry of  Scotland,  by  repeated  statutes  (  spears  and  axes 
seem  universally  to  have  been  used  instead  of  them.  Their 
defensive  armour  was  the  plate-Jack,  hauberk,  or  brigantine ; 
and  their  missile  weapons  crossbows  and  culverins.  AU  wore 
swords  of  excellent  temjier,  according  to  Patten ;  and  a  vo- 
luminous handkerchief  round  their  neck,  **  not  for  cold,  but 
for  cutting.**  The  mace  also  was  much  used  In  the  Scottish 
army :  The  old  poem  on  the  battle  of  Flodden  mentions  a 
band— 

"  Who  manfully  did  meet  their  foes, 
With  leaden  mauls,  and  lances  long.** 

When  the  feudal  array  ot  the  kingdom  was  called  ibrth, 
each  man  was  obliged  to  appear  with  forty  days*  provision. 
When  this  was  expended,  which  took  place  before  the  battle 
of  Flodden,  the  army  melted  away  of  course.  Almost  all  the 
Scottish  forces  except  a  few  knights,  men-At-arms,  and  the 
Border-pricker%  who  formed  cxoellcat  light-cavalry,  acted 
upon  foot. 


Note  8  P. 

A  banquet  ridt,  and  coeUjf  tsiiM*.— P.  IlflL 

In  all  transactions  of  great  or  petty  importanoe,  and  i 
whomsoever  taking  place,  it  would  seem  that  a  preaeoit 
wine  was  a  uniform  and  indispensable  preliminary.  It 
not  to  Six  John  Falstaff  alone  that  such  an  introdactory 
foce  was  necessary,  however  well  judged  and  acceptable 
the  part  of  Mr.  Brook ;  for  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  while  on  mn 
embassy  to  Scotland  in  1A3M0,  mentions,  with  oomplaceiicy, 
"  the  same  nijf^t  come  Bothcsay  (the  herald  so  caUed)  to  vo/b 
again,  and  brought  me  wine  from  the  King,  both  white  and 
red.*'— Of/Tonf  #  Edition,  p.  39. 


Note  3  Q. 


hie  iron^bdt. 


Thai  bound  hie  breast  in  penance  pain. 
In  memory  t/his/ather  sieUn. — P.  120. 

Few  readers  need  to  be  reminded  of  this  belt,  to  the  wc^i^t 
of  which  James  added  certain  ounces  every  year  that  he  lived. 
Pitsoottie  founds  his  belief,  that  James  was  not  slain  in  thm 
battle  of  Flodden,  because  the  English  never  had  this  token 
of  the  iron-belt  to  show  to  any  Soottishman.  The  person  and 
character  of  James  are  delineated  according  to  our  beat  Ua* 
toriana.  His  romantic  disposition,  which  led  him  lu^ly  to 
relish  gaiety,  approaching  to  license,  was,  at  the  same  tioM^ 
tinged  with  enthusiastic  devotion.  These  propenat&ee  aoane- 
times  formed  a  strange  contrast.  He  was  wont,  during  htt  fita  oi 
devotion,  to  assume  the  dress,  and  conform  to  the  rules,  of  the 
order  of  Frandscans;  and  when  he  had  thus  done  penance 
for  some  time  in  Stirling,  to  plunge  again  into  the  tide  of 
pleasure.  Probably,  too,  with  no  unusual  inconsistency,  he 
sometimes  laughed  at  the  superstitious  observances  to  wbicb 
he  at  other  times  subjected  himself.  There  is  a  very  sin|0&lar 
poem  by  Dunbar,  seemingly  addressed  to  James  IV.,  on  one 
of  these  occasions  of  monastic  seclurion.  It  is  a  most  daring 
and  profane  parody  on  the  services  of  the  Church  of  Bomeb 
entitled,— 

"  i>uiiter'«  Dbige  to  the  King, 
^fding  ower  tang  in  StrivHing. 

We  that  are  here,  in  heaven's  ^ory. 
To  you  that  are  in  Purgatory, 
Commend  us  on  our  hearty  wise ; 
I  mean  we  folks  in  Paradise^ 
In  Edinburgh,  irith  all  merriness. 
To  yon  in  Stirling,  with  distress, 
Where  neither  pleasure  nor  delight  is^ 
For  pity  this  epistle  writis,**  &c. 

See  the  whole  in  Sibbald's  CoUection,  voL  L  p.  234. 


Note  3  R. 

Sir  Hugh  the  Heron'e  «*</"«.- P.  120. 

It  has  been  already  noticed,  [see  note  to  stanaa  xiiL  of  cante 
L]  that  King  James's  acquaintance  with  Lady  Heron  of  Ford 
did  not  commence  until  he  marched  iiito  England.  Oar  his- 
torians impute  to  the  King's  infotuated  passion  the  delays 
which  led  to  the  fatal  defeat  of  Flodden.  The  author  of 
"Tlw  Genealogy  of  the  Heron  Family  *' endeavouia,  with 
laudable  anxiety,  to  clear  the  Itady  Ford  from  this  scandal : 
that  she  came  aud  went,  however,  between  the  anoiaa  of 
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Snrey,  b  certain.  ?ee  Pinkriitow's  BUUny^  and 
■.tbovjlfai  be  refer*  to,  rol.  iL  p.  99.  Heron  of  Ford  had 
in  1511,  in  some  aoit  aoccieoij  to  the  tUnghter  of  Sir 
lUbeft  Kerr  of  Ceeeibrd,  Warden  of  the  Kiddle  Marchea.  It 
«M  eMBiiiitted  Vj  his  brother  the  bastard,  Lilbom,  and 
tkrce  Borderera.  Lnbnm  and  Heron  of  Ford  were 
«p  by  Henry  to  Jamo,  and  were  imprlaoned  in  the 
of  Fasleastle,  where  the  former  died.  Part  of  the 
of  Lady  Ford's  negotiations  with  James  was  the 


Noxx  3  S. 


neJUr  Queen  q^  Franet 
Stat  kirn  a  tatrqmoii  ring  and  ffhm, 
Amdduvfftdhim,  aa  her  kni^  and  love. 

Far  hertotreaka  tonee.— P.  180. 

*  Alse  the  Q«een  of  France  wrote  a  lore-letter  to  the  King 
rfSfrthmd,  ciUiiiK  Um  ber  lore,  showing  him  that  she  had 
radi  roboke  ia  France  for  the  defending  of  his  hon- 
believod  tmrtHj  that  he  woald  recompense  her, 
!  of  bis  IdBqgly  support  in  her  necessity ;  that  is 
to  ay,  ttat  bo  w«sild  nJse  ber  an  army,  and  come  throe  Ibot 
eBSaclishgroaad,ferherMUce.  To  that  eflbct  she 
I  Urn  a  lias  off  her  finfer,  with  ftmrteen  thousand  Fronch 
■Bs  te  pay  faia  expenses.  *  Pmoorrra,  p.  1 10.— A  tnrqnols 
S;  pssbably  this  £stal  gift  is,  with  James's  sword  and  dagger, 
,  tai  the  Collie  of  Heralds,  London. 


NoTB  S  T. 


AnMbaU  BeO-Ou-QiL—F,  U9. 

Aichibald  Doaglaa,  Earl  of  Angns»  a  man  remarkable  for 
<wwHth  at  body  and  mind,  aoqoired  the  popular  name  of 
MlthnCal,  upon  the  following  remarkable  occasion :— James 
tW  Thfad,  at  whom  Pitscottie  complains,  that  he  delighted 
and  "  poUdes  of  baildin^**  than  in  hnnUnfr 
other  Doble  ezerdsea,  was  so  ill  advised,  as  to 
■aks  ftrooitcs  of  his  architects  and  miuidani^  whom  the 
■Bi  lartoriao  irrererently  terms  masons  and  flddlers.  His 
asiihtj,  who  did  not  sympathize  in  the  King's  respect  for  the 
fias  siti^  wexe  extremely  incensed  at  the  honours  conferred 
OB  tbetcpersou^  particularly  on  Cochrane*  a  mason,  who  had 
bem  cRsted  Earl  of  Ifar ;  and,  seLxing  the  opportunity,  when, 
ii  UO^  the  King  had  conroked  the  whole  array  of  the  country 
to  Buck  against  the  English,  they  held  a  midnight  council 
is  tkeduiicfa  of  Lmder,  for  the  purpose  of  forcibly  zemoring 
ftcK  wiBisiia  from  the  King's  person.  When  all  had  agreed 
oa  the  propriety  of  this  measure.  Lord  Gray  told  the  aseembly 
Aeapdegae  of  the  Mice,  who  had  formed  a  resolution,  that  it 
vnU  he  Ii^ihly  adTantageoas  to  their  community  to  tie  a 
U  Moad  the  cat's  neck,  that  they  mi^t  hear  her  approach 
•tsdaiaace;  but  which  public  measnro  unfortunately  mis- 
ftesB  BO  monse  being  willing  to  undertake  the  task  of 
;  the  belL  *'  I  understand  the  moral,"  said  Angus, 
*iBd,  that  what  we  propose  maj  not  lack  execution,  I  will 
MAkvL"    The  rest  of  the  strange  icene  to  thus  told  by 


"Bf  fUs  was  advised  and  spoken  by  thir  lords  foresaid, 
Cidiaa,  the  Earl  of  Mar,  came  from  the  King  to  the  council, 
'whi^  eoandl  was  holden  in  the  kirk  of  Lauder  for  the  time,) 
Ms  «as  well  accompanied  with  a  band  of  men  of  war,  to  the 


number  of  three  hundred  light  axes,  all  elsd  In  white  llTerj, 
and  black  bends  thereon,  that  they  might  be  known  for 
Cochran  the  Earl  of  Mar's  men.  Himself  wse  clad  in  a  rid^ 
ing-pie  of  black  rclret,  with  a  great  chain  of  gold  about  his 
neck,  to  the  value  of  five  hundred  crowns,  and  foar  blowing 
horns,  with  both  the  ends  of  gold  and  silk,  set  with  a  pred- 
ouB  Btone,  called  a  bcrrvl,  hanging  in  the  midst  This  Cochran 
had  hto  heumont  home  before  him,  overgilt  with  gold,  and  so 
were  all  the  rest  of  hto  horns,  and  all  hto  pallions  were  of  fine 
canvas  of  silk,  and  the  cords  thereof  fine  twined  dlk,  and  the 
chains  upon  hto  pallions  were  double  overgilt  with  gold. 

"  This  Cochran  was  so  proud  in  hto  conceit,  that  he  counted 
no  lords  to  be  marrows  to  him,  therefore  he  rudied  rudely  at 
the  kirk-door.  The  council  inquired  who  it  was  that  T)er> 
turbed  them  at  that  time.  Sir  Robert  Douglas,  Laird  of 
Lochleven,  was  keeper  of  the  kirk-door  at  that  time,  who  in- 
quired who  that  was  that  knocked  so  rudely  f  and  Cochran 
answered,  *  Thto  to  I,  the  Earl  of  Mar.*  The  which  news 
pleased  well  the  lords,  bocause  they  were  ready  bonn  to  cause 
take  him,  as  to  before  rehearsed.  Then  the  Earl  of  Angna 
passed  hastily  to  the  door,  and  with  him  Sir  Robert  Douglas 
of  Lochleven,  there  to  receive  In  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  so  many 
of  hto  complices  who  were  there,  as  they  thought  good.  And 
the  Earl  of  Angus  met  with  the  Earl  of  Mar,  as  he  came  m 
at  the  door,  and  pulled  the  golden  chain  from  hto  creig,  and 
■aid  to  him,  a  to  w  1  would  set  him  better.  Shr  Robert  Douglas 
syne  pulled  the  blowing  horn  from  him  in  like  manner,  and 
■aid,  *  He  had  been  the  hunter  of  mischief  over  long.'  Thto 
Cochran  asked,  *  My  lords,  to  it  mows,>  or  earnest  f*  They 
answered,  and  said,  '  It  to  good  earnest,  and  so  thou  shall 
find :  for  thou  and  thy  complices  have  abused  our  prince  tbla 
long  time ;  of  whom  thou  shalt  have  no  more  credence,  bat 
Shalt  have  thy  reward  according  to  thy  good  service,  aa  thorn 
hast  deserved  in  times  bypast ;  right  so  the  net  of  thy  fol- 
lowers.' 

*'  Notwithstanding,  the  lords  held  them  quiet  till  they 
caused  certain  armed  men  to  pass  Into  the  King'k  pallion,  and 
two  or  three  wise  men  to  pass  with  them,  and  give  the  Kin|| 
fair  pleasant  words,  till  they  laid  hands  on  all  the  King's  ser- 
vants, and  took  them  and  hanged  them  before  hto  eyes  over 
the  bridge  of  Lawder.  Incontinent  they  brought  forth  Coch- 
ran, and  hto  hands  bound  with  a  tow,  who  deiired  them  to  tales 
one  of  hto  own  pallion  tows  and  hind  hto  hands,  for  ho  thought 
■hame  to  have  hto  hands  hound  with  such  tow  of  hemp,  like  a 
thieU  The  lords  answered,  he  was  a  traitor,  he  deserved  no 
better ;  and,  for  dcspight,  they  took  a  hair  tether,*  and  hanged 
him  over  the  bridge  of  Lawder,  above  the  rest  of  lito  com- 
plices."—Pjtscotti  a,  p.  78,  folio  edit 


NoibSU. 


'  Rope. 


•  Jest 


Againtt  the  war  had  Anffu$  slooti. 
And  chafed  hit  rojfal  Lord,-^'P,  122. 

Angus  was  an  old  man  when  the  war  against  Fngland  waa 
resolved  upon.  He  earnestly  spoke  sgainst  that  measure  from 
its  commencement ;  and,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Flodden, 
remonstrated  so  freely  upon  the  impolicy  of  fighting,  that  the 
King  said  to  him,  with  scorn  and  indignation,  *'  if  he  was 
afraid  he  might  go  home.**  The  Earl  bunt  into  tears  at  thto 
Insupportable  insult,  and  retired  accordingly,  leaving  hto  sons 
OeoigOi  Master  of  Angus,  and  Sir  William  of  Olenbervie,  to 
command  hto  followers.  They  were  both  slahi  in  the  battle, 
with  two  hundred  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Douglas.  The 
aged  Earl,  broken-hearted  at  the  calamities  of  his  house  aad 
hto  country,  retired  into  a  religious  house,  where  he  died  about 
a  year  after  the  field  of  Flodden. 


•  Hallcr. 
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KOTK  3  V, 
Ta/t/oCon  hofd,-  T.  122. 

Th*  rnins  of  TauUllon  Castle  occupy  a  high  rock  projecting 
taito  tho  Gennan  Ocean,  about  two  mile*  east  of  North  Ber- 
wick. The  building  i*  not  aeen  till  a  doee  approach,  as  there 
to  rising  ground  betwixt  it  and  the  land.  The  circuit  is  of 
large  extent,  fenced  upon  three  sides  bj  the  precipice  which 
overhangs  the  sea,  and  on  the  fourth  bj  a  double  ditch  and 
very  strong  outworks.  Tantallon  was  a  prindpal  castle  of 
the  Douglas  ikmily,  and  when  the  Earl  of  Angus  was  banished, 
in  1627,  it  continued  to  hold  out  against  James  V.  The  King 
went  in  person  against  it,  and  for  its  reduction,  borrowed  from 
the  Castle  of  Dunbar,  then  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
two  great  cannons,  whose  names^  as  Pitsoottie  informs  us  with 
laudable  minuteness,  were  **  Thrawn-mouth'd  Meg  and  her 
Marrow;"  also,  "  two  great  botcards,  and  two  moyan,  two 
double  falcons,  and  four  quarter  fkloons ; "  for  the  safe  guiding 
and  re-deliTery  of  which,  three  lords  wcro  laid  in  pawn  at 
Dunbar.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  apparatusk  James  was 
forced  to  raise  the  siege,  and  only  afterwards  obtained  pos- 
session of  Tantallon  by  troaty  with  the  governor,  Simon  Pa- 
nango.  When  the  Earl  of  Angus  returned  from  banishment, 
upon  the  death  of  James,  he  again  obtained  possession  of  Tan- 
tallon, and  it  actually  afforded  refuge  to  an  English  ambassa^ 
dor,  under  circumstances  similar  to  those  described  in  the 
text.  This  was  no  other  than  the  celebrated  Sir  Ralph  Sadler, 
who  resided  there  for  some  time  under  Angus's  protection, 
after  the  failure  of  his  negotiation  for  matching  the  infant 
Mary  with  Edward  VI.  He  says,  that  though  this  place  was 
poorly  furnished,  it  was  of  such  strength  as  might  warmnt 
him  against  the  malice  of  hb  enemies,  and  that  he  now  thought 
himself  out  of  danger,  i 

There  b  a  military  tradition,  that  the  old  Scottbh  March 
was  meant  to  express  the  words, 

Ding  down  Tantallon, 
Mak  a  brig  to  the  Baas. 

Tantallon  was  at  length  "  dung  down**  and  ruined  by  the 
Covenanters;  Its  lord,  the  Marqub  of  Douglas,  being  a 
faronrer  of  the  royal  cause.  The  castle  and  barony  were  sold 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  President  Dal- 
lympU  of  North  Berwick,  by  the  then  Marqub  of  Douglas. 


Note  3  W. 

Thtir  moUo  on  hU  Nadc^T.  I2S. 

A  very  ancient  sword,  in  possession  of  Lord  Douglas,  bean, 
among  a  great  deal  of  flourishing  two  hands  pointing  to  a 
heart,  which  b  placed  betwixt  them,  and  the  date  13Si9^  being 
the  year  in  which  Bruce  chargod  the  Good  Lord  Douglas  to 
carry  hb  heart  to  the  Holy  Land.  Tho  following  lines  (the 
first  couplet  of  which  b  quoted  by  Oodscroft  as  a  popular 
saying  in  hb  time)  an  inscribed  around  the  emblem ; 

*'  So  mony  gnid  as  of  ye  Dovglas  beinge. 
Of  ano  surname  was  ne'er  in  Scotland  seine. 

I  will  ye  chaxge,  efter  yat  I  depart, 
To  holy  grawe,  and  thair  bury  my  hart ; 
Let  It  remane  ever  bothb  tymb  and  uowr. 
To  ye  last  day  I  sie  my  Saviour. 


1  The  very  curious  State  Papers  of  thb  able  negotiator  were. 
In  181(K  pubUshed  by  Mr.  GUIford,  with  some  notA  by  the 
Author  of  Marmion. 


I  do  protest  in  tymc  of  ol  ray  rings. 
Ye  lyk  subject  had  never  ony  lAng." 

Thb  curious  and  valuable  relio  was  neariy  lort  dnHng  thm 
civil  war  of  1745-6^  being  carried  away  from  Doaglas-Cttstl*  liy 
some  of  those  in  arms  for  Prince  Chariea.  But  great  interest 
having  been  made  by  the  Duke  of  Douglas  among  the  chief 
partisans  of  the  Stuart,  it  was  at  length  restored.  It  resembles 
a  Highland  claymore,  of  the  usual  size,  b  of  an  excellent 
temper,  and  admirably  poised. 


N<yTB  3  X. 


Jl/arttn  Swart.— P.  121. 


A  German  general,  who  commanded  the  auxiliaries  seat 
by  the  Duchess  of  Buiiin>ndy  with  Lambert  SimneL  He  waa 
defeated  and  killed  at  Stokeflcld.  The  name  of  this  Genoan 
general  b  preserved  by  that  of  the  field  of  battle,  whk^  is 
called,  after  him,  Swart-moor. — There  were  son^ts  about  him 
long  current  in  England.— See  Dissertation  prefixed  to  Rii^ 
son's  Ancient  Song*,  1798,  p.  Ixi. 


NoceSY. 


Perduince  tome/orm  wu  unobserved  ; 
Perchance  in  praper,  orJUitk,  he  noenedU—P.  \3L 

It  waa  early  necessary  for  those  who  felt  tbemsalree  obliged 
to  believe  in  the  divine  Judgment  being  enuadatedin  the  tzial 
by  duel,  to  find  salvos  for  the  strange  and  obvioualy 
riotts  chances  eX  the  combat.    Various  curious  evaslTe  i 
used  by  those  who  took  up  an  unrighteous  quarr^  were  anp- 
poeed  suflSdent  to  convert  it  into  a  Just  one.    Thus,  In  the  r»> 
mance  of  '*  Arays  and  Amelion,**  the  one  brotber-fai-anBa^ 
fighting  for  the  other,  disguised  in  hb  annonr,  swears  that  Ae 
did  not  commit  the  crime  of  which  the  Steward,  hb  antago* 
gonbt,  truly,  though  maliciously,  accused  him  whom  he  re- 
presented.    Brantome  teUs  a  story  of  an  Italiiin,  who  ca- 
tered the  Ibts  upon  an  unjust  quarrel,  but,  to  make  hb  cause 
good,  fled  from  hb  enemy  at  the  first  onset.    "  Tom,  coward  !* 
exclaimed  hb  antagonbt.    **  Thou  liest,*  mid  the  Italian, 
"  coward  am  I  none ;  and  In  thb  quarrel  will  I  fight  to  the 
death,  but  my  first  cause  of  combat  was  unjust,  and  I  aban- 
don it."    *<  Je  vaue  ktUse  A  penMer,"  adds  Brantome,  «'  ra 
n'jf  a  pat  de  Teinu  UL"    Elsewhere  he  mys,  very  sensibly,  upon 
the  confidence  which  those  who  had  a  righteous  cause  entcf^ 
tained  of  victory :  **  Un  autre  abut  p  avotl-iZ,  que  eetut  qtd 
avaleni  un  Juste  luiffet  de  quereOe,  et  qu'an  letJiUtoit  Jurer 
avant  entrer  au  ceamp,  peneoient  estre  auseiloit  fstinqueur$t 
voire  fen  aeeuro(ent-t-4lg  du  tout,  meemetqueleureeon/eeeeure 
parraine  et  eaufldantt  teure  en  reepondoient  taut-d^dt,  eomuua 
ei  Dieu  tew  en  euet  dcnni  une  patenici  et  ne  resfeardani  pomt 
d  d^autret  Jhutee  pass^  et  que  Dieu  en  garde  la  punition  a 
ee  coup  Id  pour  pluegrande,  detpUeuee,  et  exemplaire.''-~I^ft' 
coun  sur  les  Duels. 


Note  3  Z. 

7^  Croeg.'^P.  125. 


The  Cross  of  Edinburgh  was  an  andent  and  curious  stro^ 
ture.  Tlie  lower  part  was  an  octagonal  tower,  sixteen  feet  in 
dianteter,  and  about  fifteen  feet  high.  At  each  angle  there 
was  a  pillar,  and  between  them  an  arch,  of  the  Oredaa  shape- 
Above  those  was  a  projecting  battlement  with  a  tuout  nk 
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i  canm,  mad  mtf^nSorm,  «r  nide  Imt  cvriont  workmaii- 
hrt»cm  tbcaa.  Abore  tUt  roM  the  proper  Chmi,  a  e»- 
haa  of  one  atane,  apwaido  of  twenty  feet  M|^  aonaoimted 
vkkaodeom.  TM» pillar  ii  proeei  led  In  the  gronndi of  the 
fnyaftj  of  Dram,  near  Edinboiih.  Thelfagbtratoaof  Bdln- 
teflh.  in  173B»  vith  awaent  of  the  Lorda  of  SoHlon  {prvk 
'/)  aiatmjcd  thia  enxioaa  monunent,  vnder  a  wanton 
:  it  enciuBbend  the  atreet ;  whOe,  on  the  one  hand, 
Aty  kit  aa  m^  BUMa  called  the  Lndcenliooth%  and,  on  the 
•Acr,  ea  awkwaid,  loan,  and  low  gnard-honte»  which  were 
tty  timca  oate  cncomtaraaoe  than  the  Teaexable  and  Inoflcn- 


¥nm  the  tower  of  the  Croai^  ao  longaa  ItnmalBed,  the  he> 
nUs  peUlshed  the  acta  of  Parliament ;  and  ite  aite,  marked 
%viafi,  diieiguig  from  a  ttone  centre,  ta  the  High  Street,  !• 
riffl  the  place  where  pnclamatkma  are  made. 


Nan  4  A. 


TUa  mi^  nimmonM 


— P.  IM. 


TUi  mpefaataial  citation  Is  mentioned  by  all  onr  Scottbh 
Urieriaaa.  It  waa»  probably,  like  the  apparition  at  Linlith- 
prv,  aa  attampi;  by  thoee  aTcrse  to  the  war,  to  impooe  upon 
Iht  mpaatitiDna  temper  of  Jamea  IV.  The  following  aooonnt 
btm  PkaBittie  b^aractaiatically  minate,  and  faralahea,  be- 
■d«^  mme  catioiia  partienlara  of  the  equipment  of  the  army 
tflMMalT.  I  need  only  add  to  it,  that  Plotcock,  or  Plu- 
lKk,iiae  other  than  PlutOb  The  Christians  of  the  middle 
SfBi  by  aa  lainaa  miabelieved  In  the  ejdstence  of  the  heathen 
itB^KMi  they  aBlyeonmdered  them  as  derilB;!  and  Plotooek, 
Mtefnmimpiyiqg  anything  fhbulona,  was  a  aynonyme  of 
of  mankind.  '*  Yet  all  thir  warnings,  and 
no  good  counsel,  might  stop  the  King;  at 
Irem  hia  vain  parpoee,  and  wicked  enterpriao, 
to  Edinburgh,  and  there  to  make  his  pro- 
ta  having  forth  his  army  against  the 
,  that  they  should  meet  In  the  Burrow-mnir  of 
Thatbta  aay,  aeTaa  caanons  that  he  had  forth  of 
IhsChstleof  Edtobnn^  which  wera  called  the  Seren  Sisters, 
SMlea  by  Beheit  Borthwicfc,  the  master^gunner,  with  other 
■■Oartillefy,  baEet,  powder,  and  all  manner  of  order,  as 
tts  aaslv-ganner  eould  devlM. 

*Ia  this  sBeantSaM,  when  they  were  taking  forth  their  ar- 
Ooy,  and  the  King  being  fai  the  Abbey  for  the  time,  theie 
asi  aciy  heard  at  the  Market^roas  of  Edinbnigh,  at  the  hoar 
•(  aMs^t,  ^oelainBing  as  it  had  been  a  suounons,  which 
asssiiawiaad  called  by  the  prodalmer  thereof,  The  Som- 
■Msaf  Ploteoek;  which  desired  all  men  to  compear,  both 
Xsri,  sad  Letd,  and  Baron,  and  all  honest  gentlemen  within 
ttatsvB,  (evary  aaaii  epedfiedby  his  own  name,)  to  compear, 
vftkfe  the  space  of  §ntj  dmjt,  before  his  maater,  when  it 
ikiaSd  kqpsB  Um  to  appidnt,  and  he  for  the  time^  nnderthe 
Ns  of  disebedience.  Bat  whether  thia  summons  waa  pro- 
:  by  Tain  pctaoDS,  night-walkers,  or  drunken  men,  for 
or  if  it  was  a  s^t,  I  cannot  tell  truly ;  but  it 
*>  ahevB  to  me,  that  aa  indweller  of  the  town,  Mr.  Richard 
Uvm,  being  erO-disposed,  ganging  in  his  gallery-stair  fore- 
nott  ths  Grass,  hearing  this  Toioe  proclaiming  this  summons, 
Amihlmarrcl  what  it  should  be,  cried  on  his  serrant  to  bring 
^  Ui  parse;  aad  whea  he  had  brought  him  it,  he  took  out 
*  oeva,  aad  cast  over  the  stair,  saying,  *  I  appeal  from  that 
*BWa%  Jadgatant,  aad  sentence  thereof,  and  takes  me  all 

'  Sse,ea  tUaearioaa  sabject,  the  Bssay  on  Fairieo,  fai  the 

ToL  tt.  under  the  fourth  head ;  aleo 


'vbaa  on  Unbeliei;  pu  170.  Chaaccr  calla  Pluto  the  '*  Kfai« 
«f  Faerie  r  aad  Danbar  namca  Mm,  **  Pluto,  that  elrich  in- 
If  he  waa  not  actually  the  devil,  he  must  be  conai- 


whole  fai  the  merey  of  Ood,  and  Christ  Teana  bis  aon.*  Vetfly, 
the  author  of  this,  that  caused  me  write  the  manner  of  thia 
summons,  was  a  landed  gentleman,  who  was  at  that  time 
twenty  yean  of  aga,  and  waa  in  the  town  the  time  of  the  said 
summons;  and  thereafter,  when  the  field  waa  stricken,  he 
swore  to  me,  there  was  no  man  that  eeeaped  .that  was  called 
In  this  summons,  but  that  one  man  alone  whidi  made  his  pro- 
testation, and  appealed  from  the  said  summons ;  but  all  the 
laTo  were  perished  In  the  field  with  the  king.** 


Notb4B. 


OfU  q^kU  own  anttttry. 

Drove  the  Monks /brthqfCotfentiy.'-T.  157. 

This  relates  to  the  catastrophe  of  a  real  Robert  de  Mannlon, 
In  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  whom  William  of  Newbury  de- 
scribes with  some  attributes  of  my  fictitious  hero :  "  Homo 
beOfOonu,  /eroek^  et  astuda,  Jkre  nuUo  suo  tempore  impar." 
This  Baron,  haTing  expelled  the  Monks  from  the  church  ot 
Corentry,  was  not  long  of  experiencing  the  divine  Judgment, 
as  the  same  monks,  no  doubt,  termed  his  disabtcr.  Having 
waged  a  feudal  war  with  the  Earl  of  Chester,  Mannion's  hono 
fell,  as  he  charged  In  the  Tan  of  his  troop,  against  a  body  of 
the  Earl's  followers :  the  rider's  thigh  being  broken  by  the 
foil,  his  head  was  cut  oIT  by  a  common  foot-soldier,  ere  he 
could  receire  any  succour.  The  whole  story  is  told  br  Wil- 
liam of  Newbury. 


N0TB4C. 
the  eavoffe  Dane 


At  lol  more  deep  the  mead  did  dm/n.— P.  ISB. 

The  lol  of  the  heathen  Danes  (a  word  stiU  applied  to  Christ- 
maa  in  Scotland)  was  solemnised  with  great  festivity.  The 
humour  of  the  Danes  at  table  displayed  itself  in  pelting  each 
other  with  bones ;  and  Torfams  teUs  a  long  and  cnrioua  story, 
in  the  History  of  Hrolfe  Kraka,  oi  one  Hottns,  an  inmate  of 
the  Court  of  Denmark,  who  was  so  generally  assailed  with 
these  missiles,  that  he  constructed,  out  of  the  bones  with  which 
he  was  overwhelmed,  a  Tory  respectable  intrenchment,  against 
those  who  continued  the  raillery.  The  dances  of  the  northern 
warriors  round  the  great  fires  of  pine-trece,  are  commemorated 
by  Olaus  Magnus,  who  says,  they  danced  with  such  fory 
holding  each  other  by  the  handa,  that,  if  the  graap  of  any 
failed,  he  waa  pitched  into  the  fira  with  the  velocity  of  a  sling. 
The  snflerer,  on  such  occasions,  was  instantly  plucked  out, 
aad  obliged  to  quafl'ofi'a  certain  measure  of  ale,  as  a  penalty 
for  '*  spoiling  the  king's  fire." 


Notb4D. 


On  Ckristmae  eve*—T.  1S8. 


In  Bonaan  Catholic  countilea,  mass  is  never  said  at  night, 
except  on  Christmas  eve.  Each  of  the  frolics  with  which  that 
holyday  used  to  be  celebrated,  might  admit  of  a  long  and  ea  • 
nous  note ;  but  I  shall  content  myself  with  the  following  do- 

dered  as  the  "prince  of  the  power  of  the  air.**  The  moat  re- 
markable instance  of  these  surviving  rlaaslful  sapentltlons,  is 
that  of  the  Germans,  concerning  the  Hill  of  Venus^  into  which 
she  attempts  to  entice  all  gallant  knights,  and  detains  them 
there  in  a  sort  of  FooIiT  Paradise. 
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Bimptum  of  GhriBtiDflA,  and  hit  attribute*,  aa  pcTMnifiod  In 
ona  of  Ben  JODton't  Ifaiquet  for  tko  Court. 

"  Eniar  CHiuaTiiAa»  with  two  or  three  qfOu  Guard.  He  la 
attired  in  round  hoae»  long  atoddngi,  a  doae  doublet,  a  high- 
crowned  hat,  with  a  brooch,  a  long  thin  beard,  a  tnincheon, 
little  TuSk,  white  ahoee,  hi*  kbxH  and  garters  tied  croee,  and 
hit  drum  beaten  before  him.— The  name§<tfht*  children,  with 
their  attiret:  ^its-Rule,  in  a  Telvet  cap,  with  a  aprig.  a  ehort 
cloak,  great  yellow  mH;  like  a  reveller ;  his  torch-bearer  bear- 
ing a  rope,  a  cheese,  and  a  basket  \-'Car€U,  a  long  tawny  coat, 
with  a  red  cap,  and  a  Ante  at  hie  girdle ;  hia  torch-bearer  cai^ 
rying  a  eong-book  open  \—Minc*d-pie,  like  a  fine  cook's  wife, 
drest  neat,  her  man  carrying  a  pie,  dish,  and  spoons  ^r—Gamr 
Ml,  Uke  a  tumbler,  with  a  hoop  and  bells ;  his  torch-bearer 
arm'd  with  cole-staff,  and  blinding  cloth ;— Port  and  Pair, 
with  a  pair-royal  of  aces  Ita  his  hat,  his  garment  all  done  orer 
with  pairs  and  purs ;  his  squire  carrying  a  box,  cards,  and 
counters  i—New'yettr's-Oiff*  in  a  blue  coat,  serring-man  like, 
with  an  orange,  and  a  sprig  of  rosemary  gilt  on  his  head,  his 
hat  ftill  of  brooches,  with  a  collar  of  gingerbread ;  his  torch- 
bearer  carrying  a  march-pain,  with  a  bottle  of  wine  on  cither 
arm ;— Mumming,  in  a  masquing  pied  suit,  with  a  Yisor ;  his 
torch-bearer  carrying  the  box,  and  ringing  it;— fFattalj  like  a 
neat  sempster  and  songater ;  her  page  bearing  a  brown  bowl, 
dreat  with  ribbands,  and  rosemary,  before  hw;— Offering,  in 
a  short  gown,  with  a  porter's  staff  in  his  hand ;  a  wyth  borne 
before  him,  and  a  bason,  by  his  torch-bearer  i-Babjf  Codse, 
drcat  like  a  boy,  in  a  fine  long  coat,  biggin,  bib,  muckender, 
and  a  little  dagger ;  hla  usher  bearing  a  great  coke,  with  a  bean 
and  a  pease.** 


Notb4£. 


ffHko  lists  maif  in  their  mummtng  see 
Traces  i^anciaU  mjfsiery,—^.  189. 

It  seems  certain,  that  the  Mummers  of  England,  who  (in 
Northumberland  at  least)  used  to  go  about  in  disguise  to  the 
neighbouring  houses,  bearing  the  then  uaeless  ploughshare ; 
and  the  Gvisards  of  Scotland,  not  yet  in  total  disuse,  present, 
tn  some  indistinct  degree,  a  shadow  of  the  old  mystcriea, 
which  were  the  origin  of  the  English  drama.  In  Scotland, 
(NM  ipso  teKe,)  we  were  wont,  during  my  boyhood,  to  take  the 
characters  of  the  apoetlea,  at  least  of  Peter,  Paul,  and  Judas 
Iscariot ;  tha  first  had  the  keys^  the  second  carried  a  sword, 
and  the  laat  the  bag,  in  which  the  dole  of  our  ne^hbouza 
plumb-cake  was  deposited.  One  played  a  champion,  and  re- 
dted  soma  traditional  rhymes ;  another  was 

•    .    •    .    "  Alexander,  King  of  M aoedon. 
Who  conquer'd  all  the  world  but  Scotland  alone : 
When  he  came  to  Scotland  his  courage  grew  cold. 
To  see  a  little  nation  courageons  and  bold." 

Theae,  and  many  such  Terses,  were  repeated,  but  by  rote,  and 
unconnectcdly.  There  was  also,  occasionally,  I  belioTe,  a 
Saint  OeoTgo.  In  all,  there  was  a  confused  resemblance  of 
the  ancient  mysteries,  in  which  the  characters  of  Scripture, 
the  Nine  Worthies,  and  other  popular  personages,  were  usu- 
ally exhik'ted.  It  were  much  to  be  wished  that  the  Chester 
Mysteries  were  published  from  tha  MS.  la  the  Museum,  with 
the  annotationa  which  a  dilignnt  inrestigator  of  popular  aatl- 
qnitica  might  still  supply.  The  late  acute  and  raluable  anti- 
quary, Mr.  Bltaon,  showed  me  aeTeral  memoranda  towards 
such  a  task,  which  are  probably  now  dispersed  or  last  See, 
howerer,  his  Remarks  en  Shakspeare,  178%  p.  38. 

1  Now  Lord  Polwarth. 

*  The  old  gentleman  was  an  intimate  of  this  cclebzated 


Since  the  first  edltioB  of  Mazmion  appeared,  thla  sabjoct 
receircd  much  elucidation  from  the  learned  and  cxteosiwe  la 
hours  of  Mr.  Douce;  and  the  Cheater  Mysteries  [edited  ^  J 
H.  Markland,  Esq.]  ha«e  been  printed  in  a  atyla  offtiaat 
gaaoe  and  accuracy,  (in  1818.)  by  Beaaley  and  Sms, 
for  the  Boxburghe  Club.    183a 


Note  4  F. 


Where  my  great-grandtire  earns  itfeUd, 
With  aariber  heard  andjiaxen  hedr.—P.  189. 

Mr. .Scott  of  Harden,!  my  kind  and  afbctfooata  IHead, 
distant  relation,  haa  the  original  of  a  poetical  iaTltatiiiii, 
dressed  from  his  grandfather  to  my  relatire,  from  which  a 
Ihies  in  the  text  are  imitated.  They  are  dated,  aa  tha  aptette 
In  the  text,  ttrnn  Mertoun-houae,  the  seat  of  the  Harden  fi»> 
mily. 

"  With  amber  beard,  and  flaxen  hair. 
And  rcTorend  apostolic  air. 
Free  of  anxiety  and  care. 
Come  hither,  Christmas-day,  and  dine; 
We'll  mix  sobriety  with  wine. 
And  easy  mirth  with  thoughts  dirineu 
We  Christians  think  it  holiday. 
On  it  no  sin  to  feast  or  play; 
Others,  in  spite,  may  fast  and  piaj. 
No  superstition  in  the  use 
Our  ancestors  made  of  a  goose ; 
Why  may  not  we.  as  well  as  they. 
Be  innocently  blithe  that  day, 
On  goose  or  pie,  on  wine  or  ale, 
i^nd  scorn  enthusiastic  seal  ? — 
Pray  come,  and  welcome,  or  plague  rott 
Your  friend  and  landlord,  Walter  ScotL 
"  JIfr.  Walter  Scott,  Ussuden.** 

The  Tenerable  old  gentleman,  to  whom  the  tinea  ara  ad- 
dressed, waa  tha  younger  brother  of  William  Soott  «f  Rae- 
bum.  Being  the  cadet  of  a  cadet  of  the  Harden  family,  be 
had  reiy  little  to  lose ;  yet  he  oontrired  to  loae  the  small  pio- 
perty  he  had,  by  angaging  in  tlia  ciril  wars  and  intrigaaa  of  tiM 
houae  of  Stuart  His  Ycneration  for  the  exiled  fiunily  waa  aa 
great,  that  he  swore  he  would  not  shaTO  his  beard  till  they 
were  restored:  a  mark  of  attachment,  whidi.  I  sappooe,  had 
been  common  during  Crom  well's  usurpation;  for,  inCowley'a 
"  Cutter  of  Coleman  Street,"  one  drunken  caTalier  apbiaida 
another,  that,  when  he  waa  not  able  to  afford  to  pay  a  bar- 
ber, he  affected  to  "  wear  a  beard  for  the  King."  I  sinoeraly 
hope  this  was  not  absolutely  the  original  reason  of  my 
tor's  beard ;  which,  aa  appeaia  from  a  portreit  in  the 
don  of  Sir  Henry  Hay  Macdougal.  Bart.,  and  another  painted 
for  the  famous  Dr.  Piteaim,'  waa  a  beard  of  a  moat  dignified 
and  Tenerable  appearance. 


Note  4  a. 


The  Spirits  Blastad  Tree.—T.  130L 

I  am  permitted  to  illustrate  tUa  passage,  Vt 
"  Ceuhrm^  SUffU,  or  The  Spirit's  Bhuted  Tree,"  a 
tale,  by  tha  Bererend  Geoi;ge  Warrington  ^- 


geniua.  By  the  farour  of  the  late  Earl  of  KalUe,  doaceaded 
on  tha  maternal  side  from  Dr.  Pitoaim,  my  Iktlier  became 
possessed  of  the  portrait  in  queation. 
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rhkA  thto  tale  ta  founded,  to  praerred  lij 
is  the  lanAy  of  the  Vaoghanfl  of  Hcqgwyit ;  nor  to 
i  flBliidy  lael.  evcii  among  the  commoD  people^  who  etill 
frit  eet  thtooak  to  the  paMtnger.  The  enmitj  between  the 
t«»  Wctoh  ^MftaiBa»  Uowel  Sele^  and  Owen  Olendwr,  waa 
naikod  hj  vfla  tioatliaif  In  the  ooe^  and  fero- 
)  cni^ty  fai  the  other.i  xhe  itory  to  Mmewhat  changed 
IkTouzable  to  the  cfaaiacter  of  the  two 
,  aa  better  answering  the  pnrpoae  of  poetry,  by  ad- 
;  the  paeriflB  of  pity,  and  a  greater  degree  of  aentiment 
oripttoB.  Some  trace  of  HowelSele'imaniloa  waa 
a  lev  yean  agm  and  may  perh^wbeatill  rtoible.  In 
tte  park  of  Kannaa,  now  belonging  to  Sir  Robert  Vanghan, 
Bueaet,  in  the  wild  and  romantic  tracks  of  Uerionethehire. 
TW  ahbty  meutianed  pames  nnder  two  names,  Vener  and 

to  retained,  aa  more  generally  need. 


THE  SPIBirS  BLASTED  TREB. 

Onbren  pr  Ettjftt, 

**  Thraaidt  Nannaa'e  Cfaaae,  at  Howe!  paae'd, 
A  ddcf  estecm'd  both  brare  and  kind, 

Vm  dtotant  borne,  the  atag-honndt'  cry 
Came  mormoring  on  the  hollow  wind. 

'  Startiafb  he  bent  an  eager  car,— 
Hev  ahottld  the  eonnds  rctnm  again  ? 

Iflehoaadslay  wearied  from  the  chase. 
And  all  ai  home  bto  hnnter  train. 

"  Then  ladden  aiqier  flaahed  hto  eye. 
And  deep  revenge  he  Tow'd  to  take, 
Oa  that  bold  man  who  dared  to  force 
I  red-deer  from  the  forest  brake. 


*  Uahappy  Chief  1  wonld  nongbt  arail. 
No  ogna  impresa  thy  heart  with  fear, 

Tliy  kdy^  dark  mjsterioos  dream. 
Thy  warning  from  the  hoary  teer? 

**  Three  raTena  gave  the  note  of  death, 
Aa  throofdt  mid  air  they  wing'd  their  way; 

Thn  o'er  Us  head,  in  rapid  flight. 
They  croek,— they  scent  their  destined  prey. 

**  Utoasca'd  bird!  as  Icgenda  say, 
Who  hast  the  wondrous  power  to  know, 

WWle  health  fills  high  the  throbbing  veins, 
The  Crted  hour  when  blood  mnst  flow. 

"  nindcd  by  rage,  alone  he  pam'd. 
Nor  sos^t  hto  ready  vassals'  aid : 

Bat  what  hto  &te  lay  long  nnknown. 
For  aMXiy  an  anzioua  year  delay'd. 

*'  A  peasant  mark*d  hto  angry  eye. 
He  saw  him  reach  the  lake's  dark  bonnie. 

He  ttw  him  near  a  Blasted  Oak, 
But  never  from  that  hoar  retnm. 

"  Three  days  pam'd  o'er,  no  tidings  came  ;•« 
Where  ahoold  the  Chtof  hto  steps  delay? 

With  wild  alarm  the  servants  ran. 
Yet  knew  not  where  to  point  their  way. 


"  Hto  Tisasls  ranged  the  mountain's  height. 
The  covert  dose,  the  wide-spread  plain ; 

Bat  all  in  vain  their  eager  search. 
They  ne'er  mnst  see  their  lord  again. 


The  hiatorT  of  their  fend  may  be  foand  in  Pennant's  Tour 
toWai 


*<  Yet  Fancy,  In  a  thonannd 

Bore  to  hto  hmne  the  Chief 
Some  saw  him  on  high  If  oal's  top, 

Some  saw  him  on  tho  winding  shoia. 

**  With  wonder  fraught  the  tale  went  rooBl, 
Amaaement  chain'd  tlie  hearer's  tongue : 

Eadi  peasant  felt  Ills  own  sad  leas, 
Yet  fondly  o'er  the  story  hnng. 

"  Oft  by  the  moon's  pale  shadowy  Ufllat, 
Hto  aged  norse  and  steward  grey 

Would  lean  to  catch  the  storied  sounds, 
Or  mark  the  flitting  spirit  stray. 


'*  Pale  lights  on  Cedar's  rocks 
And  midnight  voices  heard  to  moan  i 

'Twas  even  said  the  Blasted  Oak, 
Convulsive^  heared  a  hollow  groan : 

"  And  to  thto  day  the  peaaant  still. 
With  cautions  fear,  avoids  the  grovads 

In  each  wild  branch  a  spectre  sees^ 
And  tremblea  at  each  rising  sound. 

"  Ten  annual  suua  had  held  their  oouias^ 
In  summer's  smile,  or  winter  storm ; 

The  lady  shed  the  widow'd  tear. 
As  oft  she  traced  hto  manly  foras. 

'*  Yet  still  to  hope  her  heart  would  ding. 
As  o'er  the  mind  illu^ns  ptoy.— 

Of  travel  fond,  perhaps  her  lord, 
Tb  distant  lands  had  steer'd  hto  way. 

*'  'Twas  now  November's  cheerlem  hour. 
Which  drenching  lain  and  clouds  defMS^ 

Dreavy  bleak  BobeU's  tract  appear'd. 
And  dull  and  dank  each  Tulley's  spaea. 

'*  Loud  o'er  the  weir  the  hoarse  flood  fell. 

And  dash'd  the  foaming  spny  on  high ; 
The  west  wind  bent  the  forest  tops, 

And  angry  frown'd  the  erenlag  airy. 

*'  A  stranger  pam'd  LlaneUtid's  bovme, 
Hto  dark-grey  steed  with  sweat  beaprent 

Which,  wearied  with  the  lengthen'd  way. 
Could  scaroely  gain  the  hill's  ascent. 

*'  The  portal  reach'd,— the  iron  ImU 
Loud  sounded  round  the  outward  wall ; 

Quick  sprang  the  warder  to  the  gale, 
To  know  what  meant  the  elam*rona  call. 

"'01  lead  me  to  your  lady  soon  i 

Say,— it  to  my  sad  lot  to  tell. 
To  clear  the  fate  of  that  brave  kiiiKht. 

She  long  has  proTod  she  loved  so  well.* 


"  Then,  as  he  croas'd  the  spacious  hall. 
The  menials  look  surprise  and  fear; 

Still  o'er  hto  harp  old  Modred  hun^, 
And  touch'd  the  notea  fbr  grief's  worn 

*'  The  lady  sat  amidst  her  train ; 

A  mellow'd  sorrow  mark'd  her  look: 
Then,  asking  what  hto  mtoslon  meant. 

The  graceful  stnngsr  slgh'ed  and  spoke ; 

'* '  O  could  I  spread  one  raj  of  hope. 
One  moment  raise  thy  soul  ttouk  woe 
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Gladly  my  tongne  troald  tell  its  tala^ 
Mj  wonb  at  caaa  nnfettei'd  flow  I 


*-  *  Now,  lady,  i^e  attantioB  dae^ 

The  story  clalou  thy  fall  belief: 
E'en  in  the  wont  erenla  of  life, 

Snapenae  remoTed  is  aome  relief. 

"'Though  wDtB  Vyeara,  aee  lladochere, 
Oteot  Oiyndwi'a  friend,  thy  kindred's  foe 

Ah»  let  hia  name  no  anger  imiae. 
For  now  that  mighty  Chief  lies  low. 

"  '  B'en  from  the  day,  when,  chaln'd  by  fate. 
By  wisard's  dream,  or  potent  spell, 

lingering  Aom  sad  Salopia's  field, 
'Beft  of  /kif  aid  the  Percj  feU  ;- 

«* '  E'en  from  that  day  miafortone  iUU, 

As  if  for  Tlolated  faith, 
Funmed  him  with  unwearied  step ; 

VindictiTe  still  for  Hotspur's  death. 

"  '  Vanqnish'd  at  length,  the  Olyndwr  fled. 
Where  winds  the  Wye  her  derious  flood ; 

To  find  a  casual  shelter  there. 
In  some  lobe  cot,  or  desert  wood. 

"  '  Clothed  in  a  shepherd's  humble  guise. 
He  gain'd  by  toil  his  scanty  bread ; 

He  who  bad  Cambria's  sceptre  bome^ 
And  her  brare  sons  to  glory  led  I 

"  '  To  penury  extreme^  and  grief. 
The  Chieftain  fell  a  lingering  prey ; 

I  heard  his  last  few  lUtering  words. 
Such  as  with  pain  I  now  convey. 

" '  To  Sele's  sad  widow  bear  the  tale^ 

Nor  let  our  horrid  secret  rest ; 
Oire  but  kU  cone  to  sacred  earth. 

Then  may  my  parting  soul  be  blest.*— 

"  *  Dim  waz'd  the  eye  that  fiercely  shone. 
And  fiiint  the  tongue  that  proudly  spoke, 

And  weak  that  arm,  still  raiaed  to  me. 
Which  oft  had  dealt  the  mortal  stroke. 

" '  How  could  I  (ken  his  mandate  bear? 

Or  how  his  last  behest  obey? 
A  rebel  deem'd,  with  him  I  fled ; 

With  him  I  shunn'd  the  light  of  day. 

" '  Proecribed  by  Henry's  hostile  rage, 
My  country  lost,  despoil'd  my  land. 

Desperate,  I  fled  my  natire  soU, 
And  fought  on  Syria's  distant  strand. 

"  'Oh,  had  thy  long-lamented  lord 
The  holy  cross  and  banner  tiow'd. 

Died  in  the  sacred  cansel  who  fell 
Sad  Tictim  of  a  private  feud ! 

" '  Led  by  the  ardour  of  the  chase. 
Par  distant  firom  his  own  domain. 

Prom  where  Oarthmaelan  spreads  her  shades, 
The  Olyndwr  sought  the  opening  plain. 

" '  Whh  head  aloft  and  antlen  wide, 
A  fed  buck  roused  then  cross'd  In  view : 

Stung  with  the  sight,  and  wild  with  rsge, 
Swift  from  the  wood  fierce  Howel  flew. 


"  With  bitter  taunt  and  keen  icpnecti, 
Re,  all  Impetnoos,  ponr'd  bis  rage ; 

Beriled  the  Chle(  as  weak  in 
And  bade  Um  loud  the  battle 


" '  Olyndwr  t»r  once  reatraln'd  his  swosd. 
And,  still  averse,  the  fi^t  delays ; 

But  Bofken'd  words,  like  oO  to  fire. 
Made  anger  more  intensely  blaae. 

"'They  Ibv^t;  and  doubtful  long  the  firay 
The  Olyndwr  gave  the  fiUal  wound ! 

Still  mournful  must  my  tale  proceed. 
And  its  last  act  all  dieadftil  sound. 

'"How  could  we  hope  for  wish'd  retreat. 
His  eager  vassals  ranging  wide, 

Hb  bloodhounds'  keen  sagadous  scent. 
O'er  many  a  trackless  mountain  tried. 

"  *  I  mark'd  a  broad  and  Blasted  Oak; 

Scorch'd  by  the  Ughtning's  lirid  glare ; 
Hollow  its  stem  Anom  branch  to  root, 

AndalliUshriveU'd 


"'Be  this,  I  cried,  his  proper  grave  I— < 
(The  thought  in  me  was  deadly  sin,) 

Aloft  we  raised  the  hapless  Chief, 
And  dropp'd  his  bleeding  corpse  within. 

"  A  shriek  firom  all  the  damsels  bun^ 
That  pierced  the  vaulted  rooft  below; 

While  horror^truck  the  Lady  stood, 
A  living  form  of  sculptured  woe. 

"  With  stupid  stare  and  vacant  gaiSb 
Full  on  his  face  her  eyes  were  cast, 

Abeorb'd !— ehe  lost  her  present  griel^ 
And  &intly  thought  of  things  long  past. 

"Like  wild-fire  o'er  a  moasy  heath. 
The  rumour  through  the  hamlet  ran ; 

The  peasants  crowd  at  morning  dawn. 
To  hear  the  tale— behold  the  man. 

**  He  led  them  near  the  Blasted  Oak, 
Then,  conscious,  from  the  scene  withdrew 

The  peasants  work  with  trembling  haste. 
And  lay  the  whiten'd  bones  to  view!— 

"  Back  they  recofl'd  I— the  right  hand  stlU, 
Contracted,  grasp'd  a  rusty  sword ; 

Which  erst  in  many  a  battle  gleam'd. 
And  proudly  deck'd  their  slaughter'd  lord. 

'*  They  bore  the  corse  to  Veneres  ehrine. 
With  holy  ritee  and  prayers  address'd  i 

Nine  white-robed  monks  the  last  dirge  aani^ 
And  gave  the  angry  spirit  rest." 


N(nB4  H. 


Tie  Biffklander 

WUlt  en  a  Fridaif  momt  loth  pale, 

yaOfd  io  UU  a/airp  (aJc"— P.  isn. 

The  Dadm  ihf,  or  Mm  ttf  Peace,  of  the  Sosttisb  Rlgli* 
landers,  rather  resemble  the  Scandinavian  PMeryar  than  the 
English  Fatricai    Notwithstanding  their  name,  they  are,  if 
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Id 
«fc«T 


itohdclr  aalAroleat,  at  leant  pecriab,  dfacootantcd, 
do  miacluef  OB  alight  provocatton.    Tha  belief  of 
ia  deeply  fanpiMWid  on  the  HigUanden*  who 
paitioilariy  oflcnded  at  oMrtida  who  talk  of 
their  IhToaiito  ooloor  green,  or  in  any  ra- 
with  their  aftin.    Thia  ia  especially  to  be 
Prid^,  when,  whether  ae  dedicated  to  Venui, 
in  Gcmiany,  thia  eiihtenmneoBa  people  are  held 
or  fornmoro  eolemn  reason,  they  are  Bors 
of  creator  power.    Some  cuiooa  parti> 
the  popular  mpeiatitiona  of  the  High landen 
in  Dr.  Gzaham'a  Plctaiesqna  Slcetcbss  of  Perth- 


Non4L 


qfFirmekimpnL—P,  laoi 


The  jearaal  of  the  IMend  to  whom  the  Fonrth  Canto  of  the 
^eai  h  iaacrilied.  ftiraiahed  me  with  the  following  aoconnt 
of  a  itzildag  sopeiBtitioa. 

"Vamad  the  pretty  littla  village  of  Franchtoont,  (near 
Spavi,  with  the  romantic  mins  of  the  old  castle  of  the  Counts 
if  thrt  same.  The  rood  leads  through  many  delightiU  Tales 
ee  axiriBg  giooad ;  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  them  stands 
As  si^nt  rastlo.  now  the  subject  of  many  snpezBtltions 
kgo^a.  It  b  finnly  beUoTed  by  the  neighbonring  peasantry, 
ftst  the  last  Baron  of  Vrandi^mont  deposited,  in  one  of  the 
vadii  of  the  castle,  a  ponderous  chest,  containing  an  im- 
>  in  gold  andsUver,  which,  by  some  magic  spell, 
I  to  tliccare  of  the  Deril,  who  b  constantly  found 
rittbg  en  the  cheet  in  the  shape  of  a  huntsman.  Any  one 
aiventanNiB  enougit  to  touch  the  chest  b  instantly  seised 
ulth  the  palsy.  Upon  one  occasion,  a  priest  of  noted  piety 
uabreaght  to  tha  ranlt :  he  used  all  the  arts  of  exorcism  to 
fsosade  hb  faffTPfiT  majesty  to  racate  hb  seat,  but  in  Tain ; 
thehaatmaaB  ramained  immorahle.  At  last,  moTod  by  the 
of  the  priest,  he  told  him  that  he  would  agree  to 
1  the  cheat,  if  the  ezordser  would  s^  hb  name  with 
Bat  the  priest  understood  hb  meaning,  and  refused, 
IS  b;  that  act  he  would  haTe  dellTered  orer  hb  soul  to  the 
Dcffl.  Tct  if  any  body  can  discorer  the  mystic  words  used 
hf  the  penon  wiio  d^ioaited  the  trossnre,  and  pronounce 
dMM,  the  fiend  must  instantly  decamp.  I  had  many  stories 
flfiihsilai  naliiiii  from  apeasant,  who  had  himself  seen  the 
Devil  b  the  shape  of  a  great  cat** 


N0TB4K. 


The  vtnfjbrm  9f  nUda/air, 

Uttaeru^  tipon  ttenmiv  air, 

Amd  tmSUfV  on  her  votarkf  pn^er.—V.  132. 

"  I  iball  only  produoo  one  instance  more  of  the  great  Tene- 
aliea  paid  to  Lady  Hilda,  which  still  prsrails  oTon  in  thoee 
ear  dajs ;  and  that  is,  the  constant  opinion  that  she  rendered. 
Bid  rtfll  leaden^  heiaelf  Tiuble^  on  some  occasions,  in  the 
Ahhsy  ef  Streaadialh  or  Whitby,  where  she  so  long  resided. 
At  a  particular  tima  of  the  year  (Tie.  in  the  summer  months), 
at  tan  er  ckren  In  the  fivrenoon,  the  sunbeams  fidl  in  U^e  in- 
bUs  of  the  northern  part  <rf  the  choir;  and  'tb  then  that  the 
vsetrtoob  who  stand  on  the  west  sUb  of  Whitby  churchyard, 
ssss  jnst  to  see  the  moot  northerly  port  of  the  abbey  pass  the 
■srfh  and  of  Whitby  church,  imagine  thay  paneiTe,  in  one 


of  the  highest  windows  than^  tha  inasnihlanw  oi  a 
arrayed  in  a  shroud.  Though  we  are  certain  thb  b  only  a 
refleetion  oaased  by  the  q»Iendour  of  the  sunbeams,  yet  fiuna 
reporto  it,  and  it  b  constantly  beUoTod  among  the  Tulgar,  ta 
beanappearsnceofLadyHildainher  slirond,orrattaarlaa 
glorillad  state;  bsAno  which,  I  make  no  doubt,  the  Papist8» 
OToa  In  theaa  our  day%  oflbr  up  their  pzayers  with  sa  mndi 
aeal  and  dorotkm  aa  before  any  other  faaago  of  their  most 
glorillad  aainf-XJBAai.Toii'a  Hi9ior$  ^  KThUb^,  p.  & 


Non4L. 


the  At^  and  noeeping  brand 


fTkkk  want  qfifore,  in  haUlefraif» 

HiiJbemasCt  Umbt  to  shred  aneapf 

Am  WMdrknijk  U^  the  aapiing  tprajf.—T.  134. 

The  Earl  of  Angus  had  strength  and  peraonal  actlrity  cot- 
responding  to  hb  courage.  Spans  of  Kibpindie,  a  farourite 
of  James  IV.,  hsTlng  spoken  of  him  lightly,  the  Earl  met  him 
while  hawking,  and,  compelling  him  to  single  combat,  at  one 
blow  cut  asunder  hb  thighbone,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot. 
But  ere  ha  could  obtain  James's  pardon  for  thb  slaughter, 
Angus  was  obliged  to  yield  hb  castle  of  Hermitage,  in  ex- 
change for  that  of  Bothwell,  which  was  some  diminntiou  to 
the  &mily  greatness.  The  sword  with  which  he  struck  so 
remarkable  a  blow,  was  presented  by  hb  deecendant  James^ 
Earl  of  Morton,  afterwards  Regent  of  Scotland,  to  Lord  Lin- 
deeay  of  the  Byres,  when  he  defied  Bothwell  to  single  combat 
on  Carberry  HiU.  See  Introduction  to  the  Minetrebif  </  tkt 
SctMUk  Border. 


Non4M. 

Andho^petlfhouhenMwucaihedtogof-^ 
Not  b$  St.  JMie<^Bothw€U,noi 
Up  dratebridffe,  grooms /—HUat,  Wwrder,  ho/ 
LA  theparteums/UL~T.  13Sw 

Thb  ebullition  of  Tiolonos  In  tha  potent  Earl  of  Angus  b 
not  without  its  example  in  the  real  hbtory  of  the  houss  of 
Douglas,  whose  chieftains  possessed  the  ferocity,  with  the 
heroic  Tixtues  of  a  sarage  state.  The  most  curious  instance 
occurred  in  the  case  of  Madellan,  Tutor  of  Bombay,  who, 
haring  refhsed  to  acknowledge  the  pre-eminence  claimed  by 
Douglas  orer  the  gentlemen  and  Barons  of  Galloway,  was 
seiaed  and  imprisoned  by  the  Earl,  in  hb  castle  of  the  IhrioTe^ 
on  the  borders  of  Kirkcudbrightshire.  Sir  Patrick  Giay, 
commander  of  King  James  Uie  Second's  guard,  was  uncle  to 
the  Tutor  of  Bombay,  and  obtained  from  the  King  a  "sweet 
letter  of  supplication,''  praying  the  Earl  to  deliver  hb  prisoner 
into  Gray's  hand.  When  Sir  Patrick  arriTcd  at  the  castle, 
he  was  recciTod  with  all  the  honour  due  to  a  faTounte  B«r- 
rant  of  the  Kingl's  houaehold ;  but  while  he  was  at  dinner, 
the  Earl,  who  suspected  hb  errand,  caused  hb  prisoner  to  bo 
led  forth  and  beheaded.  After  dinner.  Sir  Patrick  presented 
the  King's  letter  to  the  Earl,  who  rsceired  it  with  great  alfcc- 
tation  of  roTerence ;  "  and  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him 
forth  to  the  green,  where  the  gentleman  was  lying  dead,  and 
showed  him  the  manner,  and  said, '  Sir  Patrick,  you  ars  come 
a  little  too  late ;  yonder  b  your  sbter's  son  lying,  but  he  waata 
the  head:  take  hb  body,  and  do  with  it  what  yon  wiU.'->8lr 
Patrick  answered  again,  with  a  sore  heart,  and  said,  'My 
lard,  if  ya  have  taken  firom  him  hb  head,  dispone  upon  tht 
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body  M  ye  pkne  ;*  sad  wHIi  that  called  for  1i!a  bone,  md, 
leaped  thereon ;  and  when  he  waa  on  horaeback,  he  eaid  to 
the  Earl  on  thli  manner,  *  My  lord,  if  I  live  yon  ahall  be  re- 
warded for  3fonr  labonra  that  yon  have  nsed  at  tbia  time,  ac- 
cording to  yonr  demote.' 

*'  At  tbia  aaylng  the  Earl  waa  highly  offended,  and  cried  for 
hone.  Sir  Patrick,  eeeing  the  Earl't  fhry,  ipnrred  hia  hone, 
but  he  waa  ehaaed  near  Edinburgh  ere  they  left  him ;  and 
bad  it  not  been  hit  led  hone  waa  bo  tried  and  good,  he  had 
taken.**— PiTscoma'a  History t  p.  30. 


Note  4  N. 


j4  Ltfer/orffed  f— Saint  Jtide  to  speed,' 
Did  ever  knipht  so/oid  a  deed  /—P.  135. 

Lest  the  reader  ehonld  partake  of  the  Earl'*  aatoniehmcnt, 
pud  conalder  the  crime  as  Inconsistent  with  the  mannen  of 
the  period,  I  have  to  remind  him  of  the  numerona  forgeries 
(partly  executed  by  a  female  assistant)  devised  by  Robert  of 
Artois,  to  forward  his  suit  against  the  Countess  Matilda; 
which,  benig  detected,  oocadoned  bis  flight  into  England, 
and  proved  the  remote  cause  of  Edward  the  Third's  memor- 
able wan  in  France.  John  Harding,  also,  was  expressly 
hired  by  Edward  VI.  to  forgo  such  documents  as  might  ap- 
pear to  establish  the  claim  of  fealty  asserted  over  Scotland  by 
the  English  monarchs. 


Note  4  O. 

LenneTs  convent— P.  136. 

This  was  a  Clatertian  house  of  religion,  now  almost  entirely 
demolished.  Lennel  House  b  now  the  residence  of  my  ven^- 
table  friend,  Paftrksk  Brydone,  Esquire,  so  well  known  in  the 
literary  world.  ^  It  is  situated  near  Coldstream,  almost  oppo- 
site to  Cornhill,  and  consequently  Tory  near  to  Flodden  Field. 


Note  4  P. 

TwUel  bridffe.^F.  138. 

On  the  evening  previous  to  the  memorable  battle  of  Flod- 
den, Surrey's  head-quarten  were  at  Bannoor  Wood,  and  King 
James  held  an  Inaccessible  position  on  the  ridge  of  Flodden- 
hill,  one  of  the  last  and  lowest  eminences  detached  from  the 
ridge  of  Cheviot  The  Till,  a  deep  and  slow  river,  winded 
between  the  armies.  On  the  morning  of  the  9tb  September 
1513,  Surrey  marched  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  and 
crossed  the  Till,  with  his  van  and  artillery,  at  Twiscl-bridge, 
nigh  where  that  river  Joins  the  Tweed,  his  rear-guard  column 
pasring  about  a  mile  higher,  by  a  fbrd.  This  movement  had 
the  double  effect  of  placing  his  army  between  King  James  and 
hia  supplies  from  Scotland,  and  of  striking  the  Scottish  mo- 
narch with  surprise,  as  he  seems  to  have  relied  on  the  depth 


I  Ftasfc  Edition.— Mr.  Biydone  haa  been  many  yean  dead. 
IttS. 
•  >  *'  laqudz  Escostoit  ductndimU  la  wtontaigneen  b&nm 


of  the  rlrer  In  his  fttmt.  But  aa  the  paassge,  both  orer  ttt* 
bridge  and  through  the  ford,  was  difBcult  and  slow,  it ; 
posrible  that  the  FF*g*'T^»  might  have  been  attadud  to 
advanti^  while  struggling  with  these  natural  obstadea.  I 
know  not  if  we  are  to  impute  Jamc^s  forbearance  to  want  ot 
military  skill,  or  to  tiie  romantic  deelaxatkm  which  PitaootCw 
puts  in  his  mouth,  *'  that  he  was  determined  to  have  hia  ene- 
mies beibrs  him  on  a  plain  field,"  and  therefore  would 
no  interrapthm  to  be  giren,  even  by  artillery,  to  their ; 
tne  nver. 

The  undent  bridge  of  Twlsel,  by  which  the  English 
the  Till,  is  still  standing  beneath  Twisel  Castle,  a  apleiMiid 
pile  of  Gothic  architecture,  as  now  rebuilt  by  fir  Fraacis 
Blake,  Bart.,  whose  extendve  plantations  have  so  much  ini- 
prored  the  country  around.  The  glen  b  romantic  and  dellgli  fr- 
ful,  with  steep  banks  on  each  dde,  oorered  with  copse,  psurtl- 
cularly  with  hawthorn.  Bonealh  a  tall  rock,  near  the  bridge^ 
b  a  plentiful  fountain,  caUed  St.  Helen's  WelL 


Note  4  Q. 

Henee  miffkl  they  tee  the  /uU  arrays 
Of  either  host, /or  deadly  fray.— V.  138. 

The  reader  cannot  here  expect  a  full  aoeount  of  the  ba.ttl« 
of  Flodden ;  but,  so  fiu*  as  b  necessary  to  understand  the  ro- 
mance, I  beg  to  remind  him,  that,  when  the  English  army,  bj 
their  skilful  countermarch,  were  fairly  placed  between  King 
James  and  hb  own  country,  the  Scottbh  monarch  resolved  tm 
light ;  and,  setting  flro  to  hb  tents,  descended  from  the  ridj^a 
of  Flodden  to  secure  the  neighbouring  eminence  of  Bnu&k- 
stone,  on  which  that  village  b  built.  Thus  the  two  armSca 
■Mt,  almost  without  seeing  each  other,  when,  according  ta 
the  old  poem  of  "  Flodden  Field," 

"  The  English  line  stretch'd  east  and  west. 
And  southward  were  their  faces  set  *, 

The  Scottish  northward  proudly  prest. 
And  manfully  their  foes  they  met." 

The  Englbh  army  advanced  In  four  divisions.  On  the  right, 
which  first  engaged,  were  the  sons  of  Earl  Surrey,  namely, 
Thomas  Howard,  the  Admiral  of  England,  and  Sr  Edmund, 
the  Knight  Marshal  of  the  army.  Their  divisions  were  sepa- 
rated from  each  other ;  but,  at  the  request  of  Sir  Edmund,  his 
brother's  battalion  was  drawn  rery  near  to  hb  own.  Tike 
centre  was  commanded  by  Surrey  in  person ;  the  left  wing  far 
Sir  Edward  Stanley,  with  the  men  of  Lancashire,  and  of  the 
palatinate  of  Chester.  Lord  Dacres,  with  a  laige  body  ot 
horse,  formed  a  reserve.  When  the  smoke,  which  the  wind 
had  driven  between  the  armies,  was  somewhat  dispersed,  they 
perceived  the  Scots,  who  had  moved  down  the  hill  in  a  similar 
order  of  battle,  and  in  deep  silence.'  The  Earb  of  Huntley 
and  of  Home  commanded  their  left  wing,  and  charged  Sir 
Edmund  Howard  with  such  success  aa  entirely  to  defeat  hia 
part  of  the  Englbh  right  wing.  Sir  Edmund's  banner  waa 
beaten  down,  and  he  himself  escaped  with  difScuIty  to  his 
brother's  division.  The  Admiral,  however,  stood  firm ;  and 
Dacre  advancing  to  his  support  with  the  reserve  of  cavalr7, 
probably  between  the  interval  of  the  diridons  commanded  by 
the  brothcn  Howard,  appean  to  have  kept  the  victors  in 
effectual  check.  Home's  men,  chiefly  Borderers,  began  to 
pillage  the  baggage  of  both  arm  ies ;  and  their  leader  b  branded 


ordnt  en  la  manferequemarOiaaUtAOematatatupasUt,  ma 
/airtaueun  frnitt."--Oaastte  of  the  battle,  PiirKBiRCHf^  Ui§- 
lory.  Appendix,  toLtt.  p.  4B6. 
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bf  UMSeattidh  hbtoriant  with  ncgUgeno*  or  treachery.  On 
hand,  Haatlcj,  on  whom  thej  bestow  many  enco- 
li  Mid  by  the  English  historiana  to  hare  left  the  field 
'  the  fint  chaigsL  Meanwhile  the  Admiral,  whoee  flank 
!  chkft  onght  to  hare  attacked,  arailed  himaelf  of  their 
died  forward  against  another  largo  dirlaion 
nf  the  SuMttiah  army  in  his  front,  headed  by  the  Barls  of 
Ciavftid  and  Montrose,  both  of  whom  were  slain,  and  their 
On  the  left,  the  saccesa  of  the  English  was  yet 
lor  the  Scottish  right  wing,  consisting  of  nn- 
HiglftlandetB,  oommanded  by  Lennox  and  Argyle, 
to  aaataiu  the  diaige  of  Sir  Edward  Stanley,  and 
cspedally  the  aerere  execntion  of  the  Lancashire  archers. 
The  Kii^  nd  S«my.  who  commanded  the  respectiTe  centres 
,  wen  meanwhile  engaged  in  close  and  daUons 
,  aarnmnded  by  the  flower  of  his  kingdom,  and 
iapaticnt  of  the  galling  dischaigeof  arrows,  supported  abo  by 
Uftreserre  imder  Both  well,  chaiged  with  snch  fury,  that  the 
•tsadatd  of  8«rrey  was  in  danger.  At  that  critical  moment, 
Scaaky,  who  had  routed  the  left  wing  of  the  Scottish,  pnrsned 
Ml  career  of  victory,  and  arrired  on  the  right  flank,  and  in  the 
lasr  of  Jamcs'a  division,  which,  throwing  itMlf  into  a  cirde, 
fi^a^cd  the  battla  till  night  came  on.  Surrey  then  drew 
Ma  foreea;  for  the  Scottish  centre  not  haring  been 
and  their  left  wing  being  victoiious,  he  yet  doubted 
the  cfcat  of  the  Add.  The  Scottish  army,  howerer,  felt  their 
hsi,  aad  ahaadoned  the  field  of  battle  in  diaorder,  before 
4t*B.  They  lost,  perhaps,  from  eight  to  ten  thonaand  men ; 
latthat  farfndftd  the  very  prime  of  their  nobility,  gentry,  and 
sad  even  dergy.  Scarce  a  fiunily  of  eminence  but  has  an  an- 
killed  at  Flodden ;  and  there  is  no  prorince  in  Scot- 
even  at  this  day,  where  the  battle  ia  mentioned  withoat 
a  "ifn^n  of  tcmvr  and  sorrow.  The  English  loat  also  a 
of  man,  perfaapa  within  one-third  of  the  van- 
rere  of  inferior  note.— See  the  only  distinct 
4stail  «f  the  Field  of  Flodden  in  PiJfKBRTON'a  HUtoyy,  Book 
li ;  all  fixmer  aooonnta  being  full  of  blundera  and  inoonsift- 


vUch  Clan  viewa  the  battle  muat  be  aup- 
on  n  hillock  commanding  the  rear  of  the 
which  waa  defeated,  and  in  wUdi  conflict 
tohavelkllen.1 


lot  spot  fnim 
to  have 
right 

ii 


Notb4  a 


— Aiofs  Tuntuai,  stainle$$  tmigikL^T.  136. 

Sh  Brian  Tnnatall,  called  in  the  romantic  language  of  the 
tisK,  TuBstall  the  Undefiled,  was  one  of  the  few  Englishmen 
of  rsak  slain  at  Flodden.  He  flgnroa  in  the  ancient  English 
pouB,  to  which  I  may  safely  refer  my  readers ;  as  an  edition, 
vriib  faQ  explanatory  notes,  has  been  published  by  my  friend, 
Mr.  Hcny  Weber.  Tunstall,  perhaps,  derived  his  epithet  of 
nad^Oed  from  his  white  armour  and  banner,  the  latter  bearing 
avtite  co^  about  to  crow,  as  well  as  fnm  his  unstained 
btahj  aad  knightly  fidth.  His  place  of  residence  was  Thur- 
Isad  Castle. 

1 "  In  1810^  aa  Sir  Caraaby  Haggerstono's  workmen  were 
fis^  in  Flodden  Field,  they  camctoa  pit  filled  with  human 
Wcs,  and  which  aeemed  of  great  extent ;  but,  alarmed  at 
the  right,  they  immediately  filled  up  the  excavation,  and  pro- 
csedsd  no  fiuther. 

"  la  1817.  Mr.  Gray  of  MOlfleld  Hill  found,  near  the  trmces 
<f  sa  aadant  encampment,  a  short  distance  from  Flodden 
fiSl,  a  taoauhis,  whidi,  on  removing,  exhibited  a  very  singu- 
lar irpukhrs.    In  the  centre,  a  largo  urn  was  found,  but  in  a 


Nan4S. 

BedUeu  qfl(/k,  he  daperatf/bv^t, 

And/M  on  Flodden  plaint 
And  leeU  in  death  kU  tnutjf  ftraiu^ 
Firm  eUntk'dmOdn  his  manli^handt 

JB€Mtem*dth$  monarch  slain.— K  149. 

Thera  can  be  no  doubt  that  King  James  fell  in  the  battle 
of  Flodden.  He  was  killed,  says  the  curious  French  Gazette, 
within  a  lance's  length  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey ;  and  the  same 
account  adds,  that  none  of  his  diviaion  were  made  prisoners, 
though  many  were  killed ;  a  clrcamstanoe  that  testifies  the 
desperation  of  their  resistance.  The  Scottish  historiana  record 
many  of  the  idle  reports  which  passed  among  the  vulgar  of 
their  day.  Home  was  aocnsed,  by  the  popular  voice,  not  only 
of  failing  to  support  the  King,  but  even  of  having  carried  him 
out  of  the  field,  and  murdered  him.  And  this  tale  was  re- 
vived In  my  remembrance,  by  an  unauthenticatcd  story  of  a 
skeleton,  wrapped  in  a  bull's  hide,  and  surrounded  with  an 
Iron  diain,  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  well  of  Home, 
Caatle ;  for  which,  on  inquiry,  I  could  never  find  any  better 
authority  than  the  sexton  of  the  parish  having  said,  that,  if 
the  well  teere  cleaned  out,  he  teould  not  be  surprised  at  such  a 
discoverf.  Home  waa  the  chamberlain  of  the  King,  and  hia 
prime  fovourite ;  he  had  much  to  loae  (in  foot  did  lose  all)  in 
conaequenoe  of  James's  death,  and  nothing  earthly  to  gain  by 
that  event :  but  the  retreat,  or  hoactivity  of  the  left  wing 
which  he  commanded,  after  defeating  Sir  Edmund  Howard, 
and  even  the  circumstance  of  his  returning  unhurt,  and  loaded 
with  qwil,  from  so  fhtal  a  conflict,  rendered  the  propagation 
of  any  calumny  agalnat  him  easy  and  acceptable.  Other  n- 
porta  gave  a  still  more  romantic  turn  to  the  King's  late,  and 
averred  that  Jamea,  weary  of  greatness  after  the  carnage 
among  his  nobles,  had  gone  on  a  pilgrimage,  to  merit  absolu- 
tion for  the  death  of  his  father,  and  the  breach  of  his  oath 
of  amity  to  Henry.  In  particular,  it  was  objected  to  the  Eng- 
lish, that  they  couM  never  show  the  token  of  the  iron  belt ; 
which,  howerer,  he  was  likely  enough  to  hare  laid  aaide  on 
the  day  of  battle,  as  encumbering  his  personal  exertiona.  They 
produce  a  better  evidence,  the  monarch's  sword  and  dagger, 
whkdi  are  still  preeerved  in  the  Herald's  College  in  London. 
Stowe  haa  recorded  a  degrading  stoiy  of  the  disgrace  with 
which  the  remaina  of  the  unfortunate  monarch  were  treated 
in  hie  timeu  An  unhewn  column  marics  the  apot  where 
James  feU,  still  called  the  King's  Stone. 


Nan  4  T. 


The/itir  cathedral  storm'd  and  took.— P.  149L 

This  storm  of  Lichfield  cathedral,  which  had  been  garri- 
soned on  the  part  of  the  King,  took  place  in  the  Great  Civil 
War.  Lord  Brook,  Fho,  with  i>ir  John  Gill,  commanded  the 
assailants,  waa  shot  with  a  musketball  through  the  visor  of 
his  helmet  The  royalists  remarked,  that  ho  was  killed  by  a 
shot  fired  ftom  St.  Chad's  cathedral,  and  upon  St.  Chad's 
Day,  and  received  his  death-wound  in  the  very  eye  with 
which,  he  had  said,  he  hoped  to  see  the  ruin  of  all  the  cathe- 
drals in  England.  The  magnificent  church  in  question  suf- 
fered cruelly  upon  this,  and  other  occasions ;  the  principal 
spire  being  ruined  by  the  fire  of  the  besiegers. 


thousand  pieces.  It  had  either  been  broken  to  pieoea  by  the 
stones  foiling  upon  it  when  digging,  or  had  gone  to  plecea  on 
the  admission  of  the  air.  This  urn  waa  surrounded  by  a  num- 
ber of  cells  formed  of  flat  stones*  ia  the  shape  of  graves,  but 
too  small  to  hold  the  body  in  Its  natural  sUte.  These  sepul- 
dual  reoeaiea  contained  notUng  except  ashes,  or  dust  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  in  the  nm.**— S^tef*  Local  Beeords,  \%  vela. 
8vo,  1833,)  Tol.  U.  pp.  00  and  100. 
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APiBLtbe 
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of  «  Blannion,"  I  felt  inclined  to 
in  the  <<  OdTwey"— 


Km  «*rt  rxMTM  AXX»9-  Odys.  x>  1*  ^* 

"  Qw  Teotvroos  gam*  my  hand  has  won  to^day-^ 
AiMther,  g»Ua&ti^  yet  remains  to  play." 

Tlie  andent  manneny  the  h&biti  and  cnstoms  of 
the  aborigioal  noe  by  whom  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
had  were  inhabited,  had  always  appeared  to  me  pecu- 
Biriy  adapted  to  poetiy.  The  change  in  their  man- 
sen,  too,  had  taken  place  almost  within  my  own  time, 
or  at  lesst  I  had  learned  many  particaUrs  concerning 
the  sncieDt  state  of  the  Highlands  from  the  old  men 
cf  the  last  generation.  I  had  always  thought  the  old 
Soottiih  Gael  highly  adi^ted  for  poetical  composition. 
The  fends,  and  poUticai  dissensions,  which,  half  a  cen- 
taiy  eaiUer,  would  hare  rendered  the  richer  and 
wealthier  part  of  the  kingdom  indisposed  to  oounte- 
saaee  a  poem,  the  scene  of  which  was  laid  in  the 
HigUaads,  were  now  sank  in  the  generous  compas- 
MO  whidi  the  Elngliah,  more  than  any  other  nation, 
fed  for  the  misfortunes  of  an  honourable  foe.  The 
Poods  of  Ossian  had,  by  their  popularity,  sufficiently 
Aown,  that  if  writings  on  Highland  subjects  were 
qoifified  to  interest  the  reader,  mere  national  preju- 
^icee  were,  in  the  present  day,  rery  unlikely  to  inter- 
fen  with  thdr  success. 

I  had  also  read  a  great  deal,  seen  much,  and  heard 
mattf  of  that  romantic  country,  where  I  was  in  the 
halat  of  spending  some  time  eyeij  autumn ;  and  the 
•cencfy  of  Lo^  Katrine  was  connected  with  the  re- 


1  "Thcw  Highland  rUU  wero  repeated  almost  erery  mim- 
■crfareemal  mooraBlTO  yean,  and  perhaps  eren  the  lint 
if  them  was  hi  aome  degree  connected  with  his  profcmional 
iMriens  Atallevents^U  was  to  his  allotted  task  of  enforo- 
laglke  •iwthHi  of  a  legal  instmment  against  some  Ifae- 
lawMk  icfractoTy  tenants  of  Stewart  of  Appin,  brotheivin- 
k«  te  iBTeenahyle,  that  Soott  owed  bis  introdnction  to  the 
macry  of  the  Lady  of  tha  Lake.  'An  escort  of  a  seigcant 
md  dz  men,'  be  saysy  'was  obtained  ftom  a  Highland  regi- 
■cat  Ifing  in  Stilling ;  and  the  anthor,  then  a  writer's  appron- 
tftc,  e^aHalcttt  to  the  honoarable  situation  of  an  attorney's 
dsrk,  was  invested  with  the  superintendence  of  the  ezpedi- 
tin,  with  dliectioMS  to  sec  that  the  messenger  discharged  bis 
iet;  ftdly,  and  that  the  gallant  sefgeant  did  not  exceed  his 
Hrt  by  coBUDJtting  Tiolenoe  or  plnnder.    And  thns  it  hap- 


collection  of  many  a  dear  friend  and  merry  expedi- 
tion of  former  days.*  This  poem,  the  action  of  which 
lay  among  scenes  so  beautiful,  and  so  deeply  imprinted 
on  my  reoollection,  was  a  labour  of  love ;  and  it  waa 
no  less  so  to  recall  the  manners  and  incidents  intro- 
duced. The  frequent  custom  of  James  IV.,  and  par- 
ticularly of  James  Y.,  to  walk  through  their  kingdom 
in  dii^guise,  aflbrded  me  the  hint  of  an  incident,  which 
never  fails  to  be  interesting,  if  managed  with  the 
slightest  address  or  dexterity. 

I  may  now  confess,  however,  that  the  employment^ 
though  attended  with  great  pleasure,  was  not  without 
its  doubts  and  anxieties.  A  lady,  to  whom  I  was  near- 
ly related,  and  with  whom  I  lived,  during  her  whole 
life,  on  the  most  brotherly  terms  of  affection,  was  re- 
siding with  me  at  the  time  when  the  work  was  in  pro- 
gress, and  used  to  ask  me,  what  I  could  possibly  do 
to  rise  so  early  in  the  morning  (that  happening  to  be 
the  most  convenient  time  to  me  for  composition.)  At 
last  I  told  her  the  subject  of  my  meditations ;  and  I 
can  never  Ibiget  the  anxiety  and  affection  expressed 
in  her  reply.  **  Do  not  be  so  rash,"  she  said,  **  my 
dearest  cousin.'  You  are  already  popular — more  so, 
perhaps,  than  you  yourself  will  believe,  or  than  even 
I,  or  other  partial  friends,  can  fiiirly  allow  to  your 
merit  You  stand  high— do  not  rashly  attempt  to 
climb  higher,  and  incur  the  risk  of  a  fall ;  for,  depend 
upon  it,  a  favourite  will  not  be  permitted  even  to 
stumble  with  impunity."  I  replied  to  this  affectionate 
expostulation  in  the  words  of  Montrose — 


"  He  either  fean  his  iate  too  mnch. 
Or  his  doeerts  are  small. 
Who  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch 
TogainorlosoitalL"* 


pened,  oddly  enough,  that  the  author  flrst  entered  the  ro- 
mantic scenery  of  Loch  Katrine,  of  which  be  may  peihapa 
say  he  has  somewhat  extended  the  reputation,  riding  in  all 
the  dignity  of  danger,  with  a  front  and  rear  guard,  and  loaded 
arms."*— JD(A;<ir.Stott,  voL  L  p.  19& 

a  »  The  Udy  with  whom  Sir  W-  Iter  Soott  held  this  oonrer- 
sation  was,  no  doubt,  bis  aunt,  Uiss  Christian  Rutherford ; 
there  was  no  other  female  relation  dead  when  this  Introdno 
tion  was  written,  whom  I  can  suppose  him  to  bare  consulted 
on  literary  questiona.  Lady  Capnlet,  on  seeing  the  corpse  of 
Tybalt,  ezelaims,— 

**  Tybalt,  my  oousfai !  oh  my  brother^s  child  t** 

LOCKHART,  TOl.  iil.  p.  281. 

•  Lines  fai  praise  of  women.— Wishart's  Manoir*  </  Mvm 
(rofe,p.  497. 
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*•  If  I  fail/*  I  said,  for  the  dialogue  is  strong  iu  my 
recollection^  '<  it  is  a  sign  that  1  ought  neyer  to  have 
succeeded,  and  1  will  write  proso  for  life :  you  shall 
see  no  change  in  my  temper,  nor  will  I  eat  a  single 
meal  the  worse.    But  if  I  succeed, 

'  up  with  the  honnie  bine  bonnet. 
The  dirk,  and  the  feather,  and  a'  I  **' 

Afterwards,  I  showed  my  affectionate  and  anxious 
critic  the  first  canto  of  the  poem,  which  reconciled 
her  to  my  imprudence.  Nevertheless,  although  I  an- 
swered thus  confidently,  with  the  ohetinacy  often  said 
to  be  proper  to  those  who  bear  my  surname,  I  acknow- 
ledge that  my  confidence  was  considerably  shaken  hy 
the  warning  of  her  excellent  taste  and  unbiassed  friend- 
sliip.  Nor  was  I  much  comforted  by  her  retractation 
of  the  nnfkvourable  judgment,  when  I  recollected  how 
likely  a  natural  partiality  was  to  effect  that  change  of 
opinion.  In  such  cases,  affection  rises  like  a  light  on 
the  canvass,  improves  any  favourable  tints  which  it  for- 
merly exhibited,  and  throws  its  defects  into  the  shade. 

I  remember  that  about  the  same  time  a  friend 
started  in  to  '*  heeze  up  my  hope,"  like  the  ^  sportsman 
with  his  cutty  gun,"  in  the  old  song.  He  was  bred  a 
farmer,  but  a  man  of  powerful  understanding,  natural 
good  taste,  and  warm  poetical  feeling,  perfectly  com- 
petent to  supply  the  wants  of  an  imperfect  or  irregu- 
lar education.  He  was  a  passionate  admirer  of  field- 
sports,  which  we  often  pursued  together. 

As  this  friend  happened  to  dine  with  me  at  Ashe- 
stiel  one  day,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  reading  ta  him 
the  first  canto  of  ''  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  effect  the  poem  was  likely  to  produce 
upon  a  person  who  was  but  too  fiivourable  a  represen- 
tative of  readers  at  large.  It  is,  of  course,  to  be  sup- 
posed that  I  determined  rather  to  guide  my  opinion 
by  what  my  friend  might  appear  to  feel,  than  by  what 
he  might  think  fit  to  say.  His  reception  of  my  recita- 
tion, or  prelection,  was  rather  singular.  He  placed 
his  hand  across  his  brow,  and  listened  with  great  at- 
tention through  the  whole  account  of  the  stag-hunt, 
till  the  dogs  threw  themselves  into  the  lake  to  follow 
their  master,  who  embarks  with  Ellen  Douglas.  He 
then  started  up  with  a  sudden  exclamation,  struck  his 
hand  on  the  table,  and  declared,  in  a  voice  of  censure 
calculated  for  the  occasion,  that  the  dogs  most  have 

1  The  Jolly  BeggBr,  attributed  to  King  James  V.—H  bub's 
CoOecUont  177& 

>  "  I  believe  the  ehrewd  critic  here  introdnced  wos  the  poet's 
excellent  conain,  Charles  Scott,  now  loird  of  Knowe-sovth. 
The  story  of  the  Iriih  poetillioa'e  trot  he  owed  to  Mr.  Moore.** 
>-Li/«  qfScotly  vol.  iii  p.  253. 

s  "  Mr  Bobert  Codell,  who  was  then  a  young  man  in  train- 
ing for  hifl  profenion  in  Edinburgh,  retains  a  strong  impres- 
sion of  the  interest  whkh  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  excited  there 
for  two  or  three  months  before  it  wot  on  the  counter.  '  James 
Ballantyne/  he  uyi,  '  read  the  cantos  from  time  to  time  to 
select  coterie*,  as  they  advanced  at  preM.  Common  fame 
was  lond  in  their  favour ;  a  great  poem  was  on  all  hands  anti- 
cipated. 1  do  not  recollect  tliat  any  of  all  the  author*s  works 
was  ever  looked  for  with  more  intense  anxiety,  or  that  any 
one  of  them  excited  a  more  extraordinary  sensation  when  it 
did  appear.    The  whole  country  rang  with  the  praises  of  the  j 


been  totally  ruined  by  being  pennitted  to  take  iIm 
water  after  such  a  severe  chase.  I  own  I  waui  moch 
encouraged  by  the  species  of  reverie  whidi  had  posamsm 
sed  so  xealous  a  follower  of  the  sports  of  the  anaeot 
Nimrod,  who  had  been  completely  sniprised  oat  of  aS 
doubts  of  the  reality  of  the  tale.  Another  of  his  re- 
marks gave  me  less  pleasure.  He  detected  the  iden- 
tity of  tho  King  with  the  wandering  knight,  Fits- 
James,  when  he  winds  his  bugle  to  summon  his  at- 
tendants. He  was  probably  thinking  of  the  iiTelj, 
but  somewhat  licentious,  old  ballad,  in  which  the 
denouement  of  a  royal  intrigue  takes  place  as  follows : 

**  He  took  a  bugle  fme  his  nde. 

He  blew  both  loud  and  shrill. 
And  fonr-and-twenty  belted  knights 

Came  skipping  ower  the  hill ; 
Then  he  took  out  a  little  knif^ 

Let  a'  his  dnddSes  fa*. 
And  he  was  the  brawest  gentleman 

That  was  amang  them  a*. 

And  we'll  go  no  more  o-roving,**  &c.> 

This  discovery,  as  Mr.  Pepys  says  of  the  rent  fai  his 
camlet  cloak,  was  but  a  trifle,  yet  it  troubled  me ; 
and  I  was  at  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  effsce  any  mar|s3 
by  which  I  thought  my  secret  could  be  traced  t>cfore 
the  conclusion,  when  I  relied  on  it  with  the  same 
hope  of  producing  effect,  with  which  the  Irish  poet- 
boy  is  said  to  reserve  a  *'  trot  for  the  avenue."  ■ 

I  took  uncommon  pains  to  verify  the  aocuracy  of 
the  local  circumstances  of  this  story.  I  recollect,  in 
particular,  that  to  ascertain  whether  I  was  telling  a 
probable  tale,  1  went  into  Perthshire,  to  see  whether 
King  James  could  actually  have  ridden  from  the  hanks 
of  Loch  Yennachar  to  Stirling  Castle  vrithin  the  time 
supposed  in  the  Poem,  and  had  the  pleasure  to  aatisfy 
myself  that  it  was  quite  practicable. 

After  a  considerable  delay,  ^'  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake"  appeared  hi  May  1810;  and  its  success  was 
certainly  so  extraordinary  as  to  induce  me  for  the 
moment  to  conclude  that  I  had  at  last  fixed  a  nail  in 
the  proverbially  inconstant  wheel  of  Fortune,  whose 
stability  in  behalf  of  an  individual  who  had  so  boldly 
courted  her  &vours  for  three  succesave  times,  had 
not  as  yet  been  shaken.*  I  had  attained,  perhaps, 
that  degree  of  public  reputation  at  which  prudcnoe, 
or  certainly  timidity,  would  have  made  a  halt,  and 

poet— crowds  set  off  to  view  the  scenery  of  Loch  Katiin^  till 
then  comparatively  unknown ;  and  os  the  book  came  out  just 
beftiro  tho  season  for  excursions,  erery  house  and  inn  in  tiiat 
neighbourhood  was  crammed  with  a  constant  suooeaioB  ai 
visitors.  It  is  a  well  ascertained  fact,  that  from  the  dat«  of 
the  publication  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lako^  the  post-hone  duty 
in  Scotland  rose  in  on  extraordinary  degree ;  and  indeed  it 
continued  to  do  so  regularly  for  a  number  of  yean,  the  antbor'a 
succeeding  works  keeping  up  the  enthusiasm  for  our  scenery 
which  he  hod  thus  originally  created.* 

*'  I  owe  to  the  some  correspondent  the  following  details  :— 
*  The  quarto  edition  of  2000  copies  disappeared  initantly,  and 
was  followed,  in  the  course  of  the  some  year,  by  four  editiona 
in  octavo,  viz.  one  of  3000,  a  second  of  3280^  and  a  third  and  a 
fourth  each  of  6000  copies ;  thus,  in  the  space  of  a  few  months, 
the  extraordinary  number  of  20,000  copies  were  disposed  of. 
In  the  next  year  (l^^l)  there  was  another  edition  of  3iMW 
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eflbrts  by  idiidi  I  wm  tar  more  likely  to! 
my  fiune  than  to  increMe  it.  Bat,  as  the! 
eAJhiBted  John  WUkes  is  ssid  to  have  explained  to' 
iHi  late  M^esty,  that  be  himael^  amid  bis  ftiU  tide  of 
pfohrity,  was  neror  a  WiUdte,  so  I  can,  wHh  bonest 
trath,  ezenlpate  myself  from  haying  been  at  any  time 
spsitisBn  of  my  own  poetry,  even  when  it  was  in  the 
Iq^Mst  &shioa  with  the  million.  It  must  not  be  snp- 
poKd,  that  I  was  either  so  angrateftil,  or  so  snper- 
abandantiy  candid,  as  to  despise  or  soom  the  value  of 
those  vbose  voce  had  eloTated  me  so  mneb  higher 
than  my  own  opniion  told  me  1  deserved.  I  felt,  on 
the  oontraiy,  the  more  grateftil  to  the  pnblio,  as  re- 
emiag  that  from  partiality  to  me,  which  I  could  not 
daimed  Cram  merit;  and  I  endeaToored  to  de- 
the  partiality,  by  continuing  such  exertions  as  I 
eapable  of  fer  their  amnaemenL 

It  say  be  that  I  did  not,  in  this  continued  coune 
ef  scribbling;,  consult  either  the  interest  of  the  publio 
or  lay  own.  But  the  former  bad  effectual  means  of 
dpfrading  themselves,  and  could,  by  their  coldness, 
nfideaily  dbedt  any  approach  to  intrusion ;  and  for 
Bjiei^  I  had  now  for  sereral  years  dedicated  my 
ken  so  mni^  to  literary  labour,  that  I  should  have 
fett  diffeulty  in  employing  myself  otherwise ;  and  so. 
Eke  Dogberry,  I  generomdy  bestowed  aJl  my  tedious- 
sea  on  the  public,  comfortixig  myself  with  the  reflec- 
tioB,  that  if  posterity  should  think  me  undeserving  of 
^  &foar  with  which  I  was  r^arded  by  my  contem- 
ponries,  "  they  oould  not  but  say  I  had  the  crown,*' 
aad  had  agoyed  for  a  time  that  popularity  which  is 
nnradi  coveted. 

I  eoDodved,  however,  that  I  held  the  distinguished 
doatian  I  bad  obtained,  however  unworthily,  rather 
Qtt  the  diampion  of  pugilism,*  on  the  condition  of 
bebg  always  ready  to  show  prooih  of  my  skill,  than 
is  tia  msnner  of  the  champion  of  chivalry,  who  per- 
his  duties  only  on  rare  and  solemn  occasions.  I 
in  say  esse  conscioas  that  I  could  not  long  hold 


Be  of  aOOOia  1814;  another  of  2000  in  1815;  one  of 
.  in  1819;  and  two,  maUng  between  them  2500,  ap- 
SS,  fltaice  which  time  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  In 
I  rtitfrimt  of  hb  poetry,  and  in  Kparate  iisnes,  most 
lave  dienlatad  to  the  extent  of  at  least  20»000  copies  more. 
>•  that,  down  to  the  month  of  July  1830;  Uio  legitimate  sale 
hGicat  BrilalB  has  bcm  aot  kaa  than  50^000  copies.*  "—Xt/'cr 
<foi^voLfii.pL9« 


a  situation  which  the  caprice,  rather  than  the  Jodg^ 
ment,  of  the  public,  bad  bestowed  upon  me,  and  pre- 
ferred being  deprived  of  my  precedence  by  scmie  more 
worthy  rivid,  to  sinking  into  contempt  for  my  indo- 
lenoe»  and  loang  my  rq>utation  by  what  Scottish  law- 
yers call  the  ntjfftUice  proteripUim.  Accordingly,  those 
who  choose  to  look  at  the  Introduction  to  Rokeby,  in 
the  present  edition,  will  be  able  to  trace  the  steps  by 
which  I  declined  as  a  poet  to  figure  as  a  novellist ;  as 
the  ballad  says.  Queen  Eleanor  sunk  at  Chaiing- 
Gross  to  rise  again  at  Queenhithe. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  say,  that,  during  my  short 
pre-eminence  of  popularity,  1  fsithftilly  observed  the 
rules  of  moderation  which  I  had  resolved  to  follow 
before  I  began  my  course  as  a  man  of  letters.  If  a 
man  is  determined  to  make  a  noise  in  the  world,  he 
is  as  sure  to  encounter  abuse  and  ridicule,  as  he  who 
gallops  foriously  through  a  village,  must  reckon  on 
being  followed  by  the  curs  in  foil  cry.  Experienced 
persons  know,  that  in  stretching  to  flog  the  latter,  the 
rider  is  very  apt  to  catch  a  bad  fall ;  nor  is  an  attempt 
to  chastise  a  malignant  critic  attended  with  less  dan- 
ger to  the  author.  On  this  principle,  I  let  parody, 
burlesque,  and  squibs,  find  their  own  level ;  and  while 
the  latter  hissed  most  fiercely,  I  was  cautious  never 
to  catch  them  up,  as  school-boys  do,  to  throw  them 
back  against  the  naughty  boy  who  fired  them  off, 
wisely  remembering  that  they  are,  in  such  cases,  apt 
to  explode  in  the  handling.  Let  me  add,  that  my 
reign'  (since  Byron  has  so  called  it)  was  marked  by 
some  instances  of  good-nature  as  well  as  patience.  I 
never  refosed  a  literary  person  of  merit  such  services 
in  smoothing  his  way  to  the  public  as  were  in  my 
power:  and  I  had  the  advantage,  rather  an  unoom- 
mon  one  with  our  irritable  race,  to  enjoy  general 
fovour,  ^thout  incurring  permanent  ill-will,  so  far  as 
is  known  to  me,  among  any  ci  my  contemporaries. 

w.a 

Abbotbfoad,  April  1830. 

1  "  In  twice  fire  yean  the  'greatest  living  poet,* 
Like  to  the  champion  in  the  fisty  ring, 
la  call'd  on  to  rapport  his  claim,  or  ahow  it. 
Although  'tb  an  imaginary  thing,**  &c 

Don  JtMHf  Cfcnto  zL  at  6& 

>  "  Sir  Walter  reign'd  before  me/*  he, 

Don  Juan,  canto  xi.  it.  tif* 
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MOST  NOBLB 

JOHN  JAMES  MARQUIS  OF  ABERCORN, 

^p6.         0[Cm         ^0* 

THIS   POBM^    18   INBCAIBBD   BT 

THE  AUTHOR. 


ARGUMENT. 


T%e  Scene  of  the  foUowitig  Poem  it  laid  chiefly  in  (he  Vicimty  of  LotA'Kairine,  in  the  Wedem  Higklajtd*  cf 
Perthakire.    The  time  of  Action  includes  Six  Dayt,  and  the  transaetione  of  each  Day  occupy  a  Canto,' 


>  Published  by  John  BallantTZie  &  Co.  in  4t<\  with  engra- 
ved frontiapiecfl  of  Saxon'a  portrait  of  Scott,  £2,  8a.   May 

leia 

>  *'  NeTer,  wo  think,  hat  the  analogy  between  poetry  and 
painting  been  more  strikingly  exemplified  than  in  the  writings 
of  Mr.  Soott  He  sees  ererything  with  a  painter's  eye.  What- 
ever he  represents  has  a  character  of  indiTidaality,  and  is 
drawn  witli  an  accuracy  and  minuteness  of  discrimiDation, 
which  we  are  not  accustomed  to  expect  from  verbal  descrip- 
tion. Much  of  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  result  of  genius :  for 
there  is  a  quick  and  comprehensiTe  power  of  discernment,  an 
intensity  and  keenness  of  obsenration,  an  almost  intuitire 
glance,  which  nature  alone  can  give,  and  by  means  of  which 
her  farourites  are  enabled  to  discorer  characteristic  differ- 
ences, where  the  eye  of  dulness  sees  nothing  but  uniformity ; 
but  something  also  must  be  referred  to  discipline  and  exer- 
cise. The  liTeliest  fancy  can  only  call  forth  those  images 
which  are  already  stored  up  in  the  memory ;  and  all  that  in- 
vention can  do  is  to  unite  these  into  newcombinationB,  which 
must  appear  conftiaed  and  ill-defined,  if  the  impressions  ori- 
ginally receired  by  the  senses  were  deficient  in  strength  and 
distinctness.  It  is  because  Mr.  Scott  usually  delineates  those 
objects  with  which  he  is  perfectly  familiar,  that  his  touch  is 
•o  easy,  correct,  and  animated.  The  rocks,  the  raTinca,  and 
the  torrents^  which  he  exhibits,  are  not  the  imperfect  sketches 
of  a  hurried  traveller,  but  the  finished  studies  of  a  resident 
artist,  deliberately  drawn  from  different  points  of  view;  each 
has  its  true  shape  and  poaition ;  it  is  a  portrait ;  it  has  its 
name  by  which  the  spectator  is  innted  to  examine  the  exact- 
ness of  the  resemblance.  The  figures  which  are  oomUned 
with  the  landscape  are  painted  with  the  same  fidelity.  Like 
those  of  Salrator  Boaa,  they  are  perfectly  appropriate  to  the 
spot  on  which  they  stand.  The  boldness  of  feature,  the  light- 
ness and  oompactneaa  of  fbrm,  the  wildn^a  of  air,  and  the 
careless  eaae  of  attitude  of  theae  mountaineexa,  are  aa  conge- 
nial to  their  native  Highlands,  aa  the  birch  and  the  pine 
which  darken  their  glena,  the  sedge  which  fxingea  their  lakes 


'or  the  heath  which  waves  over  their  mooia.*'— Quoriar^ 
view.  May  1810. 

"  It  is  honourable  to  Mr.  Scott's  genfaia  that  he  haa  been 
able  to  intereat  the  public  so  deeply  with  this  third  preaent- 
ment  of  the  same  chiralrous  acenea;  but  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  both  hia  glory  and  our  gratification  would  have 
been  greater,  if  he  had  changed  hia  hand  more  completely; 
and  actually  given  ua  a  true  Celtic  atoiy,  with  all  ita  drapery 
and  accompanimcnta  in  a  correaponding  atyie  of  decoratioau 
Such  a  subject,  we  are  persuaded,  haa  rery  great  capabilitieat 
and  only  wanta  to  be  introduced  to  public  notice  by  such  a 
hand  aa  Mr.  Soott'a,  to  make  a  still  more  powerful  impreaaioa 
than  he  haa  already  effected  by  the  resurrection  of  the  talea 
of  romance.    There  are  few  persona,  we  beUeTe,  of  any  degra* 
of  poetical  auaceptibility,  who  hare  wandered  among  the  afr> 
eluded  valleys  of  the  Highlands,  and  contemplated  thesinga- 
lar  people  by  whom  they  are  still  tenanted— with  their  love  of 
music  and  of  song— their  hardy  and  irregular  life,  ao  unlike 
the  unvarying  toila  of  the  Saxon  mechanic— their  devotion  to 
their  chiefa— their  wild  and  lofty  txaditiona— their  national 
enthusiaam— the  melancholy  grandeur  of  the  scenes  they  in 
habit— and  the  multiplied  auporttitiona  which  atill  linger 
among  them  — without  feeling,  that  there  ia  no  exlatii^ 
people  80  well  adapted  for  the  purpoaea  of  poetry,  or  ao 
capable  of  fumlahing  the  oocaaiona  of  new  and  strildqg  in- 
ventions. 

**  Wt  arepertuaded^  that  \f  Mr.  Seotts  poueKful  and  oto- 
tiveffenhu  teere  to  be  turned  in  good  eamett  to  nteh  a  n^jecL 
something  m^ht  be  produced  sOa  more  impressive  and  oriffintd 
than  even  tkite^  has  pet  witnessed.^— J  nmsr,  Edinburgh 
Hevlew,  No.  xvL  for  18ia 

"  The  anbject  of  The  Lady  ia  a  common  Highland  imp* 
tion,  but  at  a  point  where  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Low- 
lands aflbrds  the  best  contrast  of  manners— where  the  aoenery 
afforda  the  nobleat  aubject  of  description— and  where  the 
wild  dan  ia  so  near  to  the  Court,  that  their  rcbbrric^  caa 
be  connected  with  the  romantic  adventures  of  a  dJaguiaeA 
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Cbe  IrA^rs  of  tf^t  lafte. 


CAIRO  Plan. 


llABPof  tbe  North !  th^t  mouldering  long  hast  hung 

Ob  the  vHch-ehn  that  ihadee  Saint  Fillan'i  spring, 
Aid  down  the  fitlal  breese  thy  niunben  flnngy* 

HD  ennons  iwj  did  aroond  thee  ding, 
Miffiiig  vxth  Terdant  ringlet  erery  stringy— 

0  nnutral  Harp^  stUl  must  thine  accents  sleep  I 
Hid  nntUng  leaTos  and  fonntains  mnnnnring, 

StiU  mast  thy  sweeter  aoonds  their  silence  keep, 
Kor  bid  a  warrior  smile,  nor  teach  a  maid  to  weep? 


Not  thna^  in  ancient  days  of  Caledon, 

Was  thy  foioe  mnte  amid  the  iSestal  crowd, 
l^ten  lay  of  hopeless  lore,  or  gloty  won, 

Araoaed  the  fearful,  or  subdued  the  proud. 
Ai  escb  according  pause,  was  heard  aloud' 

Thine  ardent  lymphony  sublime  and  high ! 
far  dames  and  crested  chiefii  attention  bow'd ; 

Far  still  the  burden  of  ihj  minstrelsy 
VaKnighthood^s  danntleesdeed,  and  Beauty'smatch- 
lesseye. 

Ovike  oBoe  more  I  how  rude  aoe'er  the  baud 

That  teatures  o*er  thy  magio  maze  to  stray ; 
0  wake  onee  more !  though  scarce  my  skill  command 

Some  feeble  edioing  of  thine  earlier  lay : 
Tkoq^  bsnh  and  fiaint,  and  soon  to  die  away. 

And  all  unworthy  of  thy  nobler  strain, 
TcCif  ooe  heart  throb  higher  at  its  sway. 

Ills  wizard  note  has  not  been  touched  in  rain. 
Thai  dent  be  no  more !  Enchantrees,  wake  again ! 


L 
Tn  stag  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill, 
Whoe  danced  the  moon  on  Mouan's  rill, 


^  a  cxikd  knd,  and  a  high-born  beauty.  The  whole 
vntht  ii  Tciy  fine.  There  are  not  ao  many  aplendid  pas- 
■fa  far  qootatioD  as  in  the  two  former  poems.  niJa  may 
Uecdrikaeethe  obJectioBB  of  the  critk%  but  I  doubt  whe- 
teit  «in  promote  the  popularity  of  the  poem.  It  baa  no- 
^  »  RMd  M  the  Addreas  to  Scotland,  or  the  Death  of  Mai^ 
•^'-KAcanrroBH,  In  kit  Diary,  1811,  $u  Ms  LfJ^  toI.  ii. 
HA 

*  The  Lay,  if  I  may  Tantnre  to  state  the  creed  now  eata- 
^^^^*A,  h,  I  aboiild  aay,  generally  considered  as  the  most  na- 
^nl  ttd  ordinal,  Mannion  as  the  most  powerful  and  splen- 
fii  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  as  the  most  Interestinf^  romantic, 
iktaitsqne,  and  graocfnl  of  his  great  poems.'*— Lockhart, 


And  deep  his  midnight  lair  had  made 
In  lone  Glenartney's  hazel  shade ; 
But,  when  the  sun  his  beacon  red 
Had  kindled  on  Benvoirllch's  head. 
The  deep-mouth'd  bloodhound's  heavy  bay 
Resounded  up  the  rocky  way,* 
And  Ikint,  finom  fiurther  distance  borne. 
Were  heard  the  clanging  hoof  and  hcHV. 

11. 
As  Chie^  who  hears  his  warder  call, 
**  To  arms  1  the  foemen  storm  the  wall," 
The  antler'd  monarch  of  the  waste 
Sprung  finom  his  heathery  conch  in  haste. 
But,  ere  his  fleet  career  he  took, 
The  dew-drops  firom  his  flanks  he  shook ; 
Like  crested  leader  proud  and  high, 
ToBs'd  his  beam'd  firontlet  to  the  sky ; 
A  m<»nent  gazed  adown  the  dale, 
A  moment  snuff 'd  the  tainted  gale, 
A  moment  listened  to  the  cry. 
That  thicken'd  as  the  chase  drew  nigh ; 
Then,  as  the  headmost  foes  appeared. 
With  one  brave  bound  the  copse  he  dear'd. 
And,  stretching  forward  free  and  far. 
Sought  the  wild  heaths  of  Uam-Var. 

III. 
Yell'd  on  the  view  the  opening  pack ; 
Bock,  glen,  and  cavern,  paid  them  back; 
To  many  a  mingled  sound  at  once 
The  awaken'd  mountain  gave  response. 
A  hundred  dogs  bay'd  deep  and  strong, 
Clatter'd  a  hundred  steeds  along, 
Their  peal  the  merry  horns  rung  out, 
A  hundred  voices  joinM  the  shout ; 
With  hark  and  whoop  and  wild  halloo. 
No  rest  Benvoiriich's  echoes  knew.^ 
Far  from  the  tumult  fled  the  roe. 
Close  in  her  covert  oower'd  the  doe. 
The  falcon,  from  her  cairn  on  high. 
Cast  on  the  rout  a  wondering  eye. 
Till  &r  beyond  her  piercing  ken 
The  hurricane  had  swept  the  glen. 
Faint  and  more  fiunt,  its  fiuling  din 
Returned  from  cavern,  clifT,  and  linn. 


1  MS.—"  And  on  the  fltAil  breese  thy  numbers  flung. 
Till  envious  ivy,  with  her  rerdant  ring, 
Mantled  and  muffled  each  melodious  string,— 
O  fFitard  Harp,  still  must  thine  accents  sleep  7* 

s  MS. — "  At  each  according  pause  thou  spokeet  aloud 
Thine  ardent  sympathy." 

>  MS.—"  The  bloodhound's  notes  of  heavy  baak 
Besonnded  hoazaely  up  the  pass.* 

4  BenToirlich,  a  mountain  comprehended  in  the  duster  of 
tlie  Grampians,  at  the  head  of  the  Talley  of  the  Garry,  a 
liver  which  springs  from  its  base.    It  rises  to  an  elevation  of 

3330  fest  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

M 
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And  silence  settled,  wide  and  still, 
On  the  lone  wood  and  mighty  hill. 

IV. 
Less  load  the  soimds  of  sIItui  war 
Disturb'd  the  heights  of  Uam-Yar, 
And  roused  the  cayem,  where  'tis  told, 
A  giant  made  his  den  of  old ;' 
For  ere  that  steep  ascent  was  won, 
High  in  hi/  uathway  hung  the  sun, 
And  many  a  gallant,  stay'd  perforce, 
Was  fain  to  breathe  his  ikltering  horse, 
And  of  the  trackers  of  the  deer, 
Scarce  half  the  lessening  pack  was  near ; 
So  shrewdly  on  the  monntain  side 
Had  the  bold  burst  thefar  mettle  tried. 

V. 

The  noble  stag  was  pausing  now, 
Upon  the  mountain's  southern  brow, 
Where  broad  extended,  &r  beneath. 
The  varied  realms  of  (kir  Menteith. 
With  anxious  eye  he  wander'd  o'er 
Mountain  and  meadow,  moss  and  moor. 


1  See  Appendix,  Note  A. 

t  **  Aboat  a  mile  to  the  wettirard  of  the  inn  of  Aberfoyle, 
Lochard  opens  to  the  Tiew.  A  few  hundred  yarda  to  the  east 
of  it,  the  Aveadow,  which  had  jwit  iMoed  from  the  lake, 
tnmbles  its  watera  crer  a  ragged  precipice  of  more  than  thirty 
feet  in  height,  Ibrminx,  in  the  rainy  season,  seTeral  rery  mag- 
nificent cataracta. 

**  The  first  opening  of  the  lower  lake,  from  the  east,  Is  an- 
oommonly  pictnreaqne.  Directing  the  eye  nearly  weetward, 
Benlomond  raises  its  pyramidal  mass  in  the  backgnrand.  In 
nearer  prospect,  yon  hare  gentle  eminences,  covered  with  oak 
and  birch  to  the  rery  summit;  the  bare  rock  sometimes  peep- 
ing throngh  amongst  the  clumps.  Immediately  under  the 
eye,  the  lower  lake,  stretching  out  from  narrow  beginnings  to 
a  breadth  of  about  half  a  mile,  is  seen  in  full  pro9T>ect.  On 
the  right,  the  banks  are  skirted  with  extensire  oak  wood* 
which  oorer  the  monntain  more  than  half  way  np. 

"  Adrandag  to  the  westward,  the  Tiew  of  the  lake  is  lost 
for  about  a  mile.  The  upper  lake,  which  is  by  far  the  most 
extensiTe,  is  separated  from  the  lower  by  a  stream  of  about 
200  yards  in  length.  The  most  adTantagcous  riew  of  the 
upper  lake  presents  itself  from  a  rising  ground  near  its  lower 
extremity,  where  a  footpath  strikes  off  to  the  south,  into  the 
wood  that  OTerhanga  this  connecting  stream.  Looking  west- 
ward, Benlomond  is  seen  in  the  baclcgronnd,  rising,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  six  miles,  In  the  form  of  a  regular  cone,  its  sides  pre- 
senting a  gentle  slope  to  the  N.W.  and  S.&  On  the  ri|^t  is 
the  lofty  mountain  of  Denoghrie,  running  west  towards  the 
deep  Tale  in  which  Lochcon  lies  concealed  ttom  the  eye.  In 
the  foreground.  Lochard  stretches  out  to  the  west  in  the 
fairest  prospect;  its  length  three  miles,  and  its  breadth  a  mile 
and  a  half.  On  the  right,  it  is  skirted  with  woods;  the 
northern  and  western  extremity  of  the  lake  Is  dlrersificd  with 
meadows,  and  corn-fields,  and  farm-houses.  On  the  left,  few 
marks  of  cultivation  are  to  be  seen. 

"  Farther  on,  the  traveller  posses  along  the  veige  of  the 
lake  under  a  ledge  of  rock,  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  high ;  and, 
standing  immediately  under  this  nek.  towards  Its  western 
extremity,  he  has  a  double  echo,  of  uncommon  distinctness. 
Upon  proneunclng,  with  a  firm  TX)tce,  a  lino  of  tea  syllables, 


And  ponder'd  refuge  from  his  toil, 
By  far  Lochard'  or  Aberfoyle. 
But  nearer  was  the  oopsewood  grey, 
That  waved  and  wept  on  Loch-Achray, 
And  mingled  with  the  |Mne-tree8  blue 
On  the  bold  olifb  of  Benvenve. 
Fresh  vigour  with  the  hope  return 'd,' 
With  flying  foot  the  heath  he  spum'd. 
Held  westward  with  unwearied  race. 
And  left  behind  the  panting  chase. 

VI. 
rTwere  long  to  tell  what  steeds  gave  o'er. 
As  swept  the  html  through  Cambus-more  i* 
What  reins  were  tighten'd  in  despair, 
When  rose  Benledi's  ridge  in  Mr ;' 
Who  flagg'd  upon  Boohastle's  heath. 
Who  shunn'd  to  stem  the  flooded  Teith^— « 
For  twice  that  day,  firom  shore  to  shore. 
The  gallant  stag  swam  stoutly  o'er. 
Few  were  the  stragglers,  following  hr, 
That  reach'd  the  lake  of  Yennachar ;? 
And  when  the  Brigg  of  Turk  was  won,' 
The  headmost  horsenuin  rode  alone. 


it  is  returned,  first  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake;  and 
when  that  is  finiahed,  it  is  repeated  with  equal  diatinctacas 
(rota  the  wood  on  the  east.  The  day  must  be  perfectly  oaba, 
and  the  lake  as  smooth  as  glass,  for  otherwise  no  human  voios 
can  be  returned  from  a  distance  of  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile." 
—Graham's  Sketches  qf  PerOuhiret  2d  edit  p.  18%  &c. 

*  MS.—"  Fresh  vigour  with  the  thought  retara'd. 

With  flying  hoqfiht  heath  be  aponi'd.'* 

4  Cambiu-more^  within  about  two  miles  of  Cullender,  on  the 
wooded  banks  of  the  Keltie,  a  tributary  of  the  Teith,  is  tbe 
■eat  of  a  fiunlly  of  the  name  of  Buchanan,  whom  the  Poet  fre- 
quently visited  In  his  younger  days. 

*  Benledi  is  a  magnificent  mountain,  90QB  te^i  la  height 
which  bounds  the  horiaon  on  the  north-west  from  Callender. 
The  name,  according  to  Celtic  etymologists^  signifies  the  Motuk- 
tain<ifG<KL 

0  Two  mountain  streams— the  one  flowing  from  Loch  Vefl, 
by  the  pass  of  Leny  ;  the  other  from  Loch  Katrine,  by  Loch 
Achray  and  Loch  Yennachar,  unite  at  Callender ;  and  tbe 
river  thus  formed  thenceforth  takes  the  name  of  Teith.  Hence 
the  designation  of  the  territory  of  Afenteith, 

7  '*  Loch  Yennachar,  a  beautiful  expanse  of  water,  of  about 
five  miles  in  length,  by  a  mile  and  a-half  in  breadth."— 

GaAMAM. 

*  '*  About  a  mOe  above  Loch  Yennachar,  the  approach 
{tnm  the  east)  to  the  Briggt  or  Bridge  of  Turh  (the  scene  of 
the  death  of  a  wild -boar  famona  in  Celtk  tradition),  leads  to 
the  summit  of  an  eminence,  where  there  bursts  upon  the  tra- 
igpller's  eye  a  sudden  and  wide  prospect  of  tbe  wtndiags  of 
the  river  that  issues  fh>m  Loch  Achray,  with  that  sweet  lake 
itself  in  front ;  the  gently  rolling  river  puisaes  its  serpentine 
course  through  an  extensive  meadow;  at  the  west  end  of  the 
lake,  on  the  side  of  Aberfoyle,  is  situated  the  delightful  farm 
of  Achray,  iht  Jevel  fieUiy  a  denomination  justly  due  to  i^ 
when  considered  in  contrast  with  the  rugged  rocka  and  moun- 
tains which  surround  IL  From  this  eminence  are  to  be  sera 
also,  on  the  right  hand,  the  entrance  to  Glonfinlas^  and  in  the 
distance  Benvcnue."— Graham. 
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VIL 
AloM,  bat  with  nnbated  zeal. 
That  honenaan  plied  the  aoourgs  and  steel ; 
For  jaded  now,  and  q»ent  with  tml, 
BmbOM'd  with  foam,  and  dark  with  aoil, 
WUe  vfwrj  gaap  with  aohs  he  drew> 
The  lahooring  stag  stiaai'd  fall  in  view. 
T«odogB  of  blndK  Saint  Hubert's  breed, 
(rnnatefa'd  far  ooonge,  breath,  and  speed,* 
Fket  on  his  flying  traoea  eame 
had  aU  bat  wan  that  desperate  game ; 
For,  searee  a  q>ear'8  length  firom  his  haunch, 
findictive  toil'd  the  Uoodhonnds  stanch ; 
Nor  nearer  nii|^t  the  dogs  attain. 
Nor  fiutber  mjght  the  qnanj  strain. 
Thn  up  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
Detneen  the  precipice  and  brake. 
O'er  stock  and  rock  their  race  they  take. 

VIII. 
Tbe  Hunter  narii'd  that  mountain  high, 
lie  lone  lake's  westen  boundary. 
And  deem*d  titto  stag  must  turn  to  bay. 
Where  that  huge  rampart  barr'd  the  way ; 
Already  glorying  in  the  prize, 
Msmred  hb  antlers  with  his  eyes ; 
For  the  death-wound  and  death-halloo, 
Merter'd  his  breath,  his  whinyard  drew  ;*~' 
Bat  thnndcring  as  he  came  prepared, 
WUh  leady  arm  and  weapon  bared, 
Tbi  wily  quan7  ahnnn*d  the  shock. 
And  toru'd  him  from  the  opposing  rook ; 
Iben,  dashing  down  a  da^some  glen, 
8000  lost  to  hound  and  hunter's  ken. 
Id  the  deep  Troeach's*  wildest  nook 
Hn  soGtary  refuge  took. 
Thten,  while   close  oouoh'd,   the   thicket 

died 
Cold  dews  and  wfld-flowers  on  his  bead. 
He  besrd  the  baffled  dogs  in  vain 
Bive  through  the  hollow  pass  amain, 
Chidiqg  the  rocks  that  jell'd  again. 

IX. 
(3oso  oa  the  hounds  the  hunter  came, 
Tq  cheer  them  on  the  Tanish'd  game ; 
ftit,  itombling  in  the  ragged  dell, 
"^  gallant  horse  exhausted  fell, 
^iapatient  rider  strove  in  vain 
To  nnse  him  with  the  spur  and  rein, 
For  (he  good  steed,  his  labours  o'er, 
Stieteh'd  his  stiff  limba^  to  rise  no  more; 
Iha,  looeh'd  with  pity  and  remorse. 
Be  •oRvw'd  o'er  the  expiring  horse. 


'  Sm  AppMdix.  Note  &  •  Ibid,  Note  C. 

'  "  Tbe  teem  Trtuada  signifios  tbe  rough  or  Initttai  terri- 

t*7-*<-6BABAJe. 

*  MB.—*'  Ab4  on  Iha  banter  hied  hit  pace. 

To  wtcU  toBM  oonandM  of  the  duu4»" 


"  1  little  thought,  when  first  thy  rein 
I  slack'd  upon  the  banks  of  Seine, 
That  Highland  eagle  e'er  should  fised 
On  thy  fleet  limbs,  my  matchlees  steed  1 
Woe  worth  the  chase,  woe  worth  the  day, 
That  cosU  thy  lile,  my  gaUant  grey  1" 

X. 

Then  through  the  dell  his  bom  resounds^ 
From  vain  pursuit  to  call  the  hounds. 
Back  limp'd,  with  slow  and  orij^led  pace. 
The  sulky  leaders  of  the  chase ; 
Close  to  their  master's  side  they  prees'd. 
With  drooping  tail  and  humbled  crest ; 
But  still  the  dingle's  hoUow  throat 
Prolonged  the  swelling  bugle-note. 
The  owlets  started  from  their  dream. 
The  eagles  answer'd  with  their  scream, 
Round  and  around  the  sounds  were  cast. 
Till  echo  seem'd  an  answering  blast ; 
And  on  the  hunter  hied  his  oray,^ 
To  join  some  comrades  of  the  day ; 
Yet  often  paused,  so  strange  the  road. 
So  wondrous  were  the  scenes  it  show'd. 

XI. 

The  western  waves  ci  ebbing  day 
Roll'd  o'er  the  glen  their  level  way ; 
Each  purple  peak,  each  flinty  spire. 
Was  bathed  in  floods  of  living  fire. 
But  not  a  setting  beam  could  glow 
Within  the  dark  ravines  below. 
Where  twined  the  path  in  shadow  liid. 
Round  many  a  rocky  pyramid. 
Shooting  abruptly  from  the  dell 
Its  thunder^plinter'd  pinnacle ; 
Round  many  an  insulated  mass. 
The  native  bulvrarks  of  tbe  paas,^ 
Huge  as  the  tower*  which  builders  vain 
Preeumptuous  piled  on  Shinar's  plain.* 
The  rocky  summits,  split  and  rent, 
Form'd  turret,  dome,  or  battlement. 
Or  seem'd  fkntastically  set 
With  cupola  or  minaret, 
Wild  crests  as  pagod  ever  dock'd. 
Or  masque  of  Eastern  architect. 
Nor  were  these  earth-bom  castles  bare,' 
Nor  laok'd  they  many  a  banner  fair ; 
For,  from  their  shiver'd  brows  display'd. 
Far  o'er  the  unfathomable  glade. 
All  twinkling  with  the  dewdrops  sheen,* 
The  brier-roee  fell  iu  streamers  green, 
And  creeping  shrubs,  of  thousand  dyes. 
Waved  in  the  west-wind's  sommer  sighs. 


«  If  &— "  The  mimic  caatlee  of  the 

«  The  Tower  of  Babol.— Genesis,  zi.  1-9. 

7  M&— "  Nor  were  theee  mighty  Imlwarlcs  bare." 

8  MS.—"  Bright  yliftfHU^  with  tlic  dewdrops  bbeea.* 
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XII. 

Boon  nature  scattered,  &ee  and  wild, 
Eikch  plant  or  flower,  the  mountain's  child. 
Here  eglantine  embalm'd  the  air. 
Hawthorn  and  hasel  mingled  there ; 
The  primrose  pale  and  violet  flower. 
Found  in  each  cliif  a  narrow  bower ; 
Fox-glove  and  night-sbade,  aide  by  side. 
Emblems  of  punishment  and  pride^ 
Gronp'd  their  dark  hues  with  every  stain 
The  weather-beaten  crags  retain. 
"With  boughs  that  quaked  at  every  breath, 
Gray  biroh  and  aspen  wept  beneath ; 
Aloft,  the  ash  and  warrior  oak 
Cast  anchor  in  the  rifted  rock ; 
And,  higher  yet,  the  pine-tree  bung 
His  shatter'd  trunk,  and  frequent  flung,* 
Where  seem'd  the  difb  to  meet  on  high, 
His  boughs  athvTart  the  narrow'd  sky. 
Highest  of  all,  where  white  peaks  glanced, 
Where  glist'ning  streamers  waved  and  danced. 
The  vranderer's  eye  could  barely  view 
The  summer  heaven's  delicious  blue ; 
So  wondrous  wild,  the  whole  might  seem 
The  scenery  of  a  £ury  dream. 

xin. 

Onward,  amid  the  copse  'gan  peep 
A  narrow  inlet,  still  and  deep. 
Affording  scarce  such  breadth  of  brim,' 
As  served  the  vrild  duck's  brood  to  swim. 
Lost  lor  a  space,  through  thickets  veering, 
But  broader  when  again  appearing. 
Tall  rocks  and  tufted  knolls  their  laoe 
Could  on  the  dark-blue  mirror  traoe ; 
And  liulher  as  the  hunter  stray'd. 
Still  broader  sweejf)  its  channels  made. 
The  shaggy  mounds  no  longer  stood, 
Emerging  from  entangled  wood,* 
But,  wave-endroled,  seem'd  to  float, 
like  castle  girdled  vrith  its  moat ; 
Yet  broader  floods  extending  still 
Divide  them  from  their  parent  hill, 
Till  each,  retiring,  claims  to  be 
An  islet  in  an  inland 


1  M8.— '*  ITiii  teathed  tmnk,  and  frequent  flung. 

Where  leeni'd  the  cliff*  to  meet  on  hif(h. 
Hie  ntffged  arms  athwart  the  tkj. 
Highest  of  all,  where  white  peaks  glanced. 
Where  twittkiing  streamers  wared  and  danced.** 

s  MS.—"  Affording  scarce  such  breadth  of  flood. 

As  senred  to  float  the  wild-dnck's  brood." 

s  MS.—*'  Emerging  dry-shod  from  the  wood." 

«  See  Appendix,  Note  D. 

s  Loch-Ketturln  is  the  Celtic  pronunciation.  In  his  Notes 
to  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  the  author  has  lignifled  his  belief 
that  the  lake  was  named  after  the  Catterins,  or  wild  robbers, 
who  haunted  its  shores. 

*  Hmtrntie— la  literally  the  little  mountain — (  e.  as  oon- 
tfuated  with  Benledi  and  Benlomond. 


XIV. 
And  now,  to  issue  from  the  gien. 
No  pathway  meets  the  wanderer's  ken, 
Unless  he  climb,  with  footing  nice, 
A  Car  projecting  precipice.^ 
The  broom's  tough  roots  his  ladder  made. 
The  hazel  saplings  lent  thdr  aid; 
And  thus  an  ait^  point  he  won, 
Where,  gleaming  vrith  the  setting  son, 
One  bumish'd  sheet  of  living  gold, 
Loch  Katrine  lay  beneath  him  roll'd,^ 
In  all  her  length  tw  winding  lay, 
With  promontory,  creek,  and  bay. 
And  islands  that,  empurpled  bright, 
Floated  amid  the  liv^ier  light. 
And  mountains,  that  like  giants  stand. 
To  sentinel  enchanted  land. 
High  on  the  south,  huge  Benvenue* 
Down  on  the  lake  in  masses  threw 
Crags,  knolls  and  mounds,  confusedly  hurFd, 
The  fragments  of  an  eariier  world ; 
A  wildering  forest  feather'd  o'er 
His  ruin'd  sides  and  summit  hoar,^ 
While  on  the  north,  through  middle  air, 
Ben-an'  heaved  high  his  forehead  bare.* 

XV. 

From  the  steep  promontory  gazed  '^ 

The  stranger,  raptured  and  amazed. 

And,  ^  What  a  scene  were  here,"  he  cried, 

"  For  princely  pomp,  or  ohurehman's  pride  t 

On  this  bold  brow,  a  lordly  tower ; 

In  that  soft  vale,  a  lady's  bower  ; 

On  yonder  meadow,  fSar  away, 

The  turrets  of  a  cloister  grey ; 

How  blithely  might  the  bugle-horn 

Chide,  on  the  lake,  the  lingering  mom  I 

How  sweet,  at  eve,  the  lovw's  lute 

Chime,  when  the  groves  were  still  and  mute ! 

And,  when  the  midnight  moon  should  lave 

Her  forehead  in  the  silver  wave. 

How  solemn  on  the  ear  would  come 

The  holy  matins'  distant  hum, 

While  the  deep  peal's  commanding  tone 

Should  wake,  in  yonder  islet  lone^ 

7  MS.—"  His  ruin'd  sides  and  fragmenU  hoar. 
While  on  the  north  to  middle  air." 

s  According  to  Oraham,  Ben-oa.  or  Bennoo.  is  a  more  di> 
mlnutlve  of  Sm— Mountain. 

s  "  Perhaps  the  art  of  landscape-painting  in  poetry,  boa  ncT«r 
been  displayed  in  higher  perfection  than  in  these  stanvas,  to 
which  rigid  criticism  might  posribly  object  that  the  picture  Is 
agmewhat  too  minute,  and  that  the  oontemplatloii  of  it  de> 
tains  the  tntTeller  somewhat  too  long  from  the  main  puqwae 
of  his  pilgrimage,  but  which  it  would  be  an  act  of  the  greatest 
injustice  to  break  into  fragmenta,  and  present  by  pieoemeaL 
Not  so  the  magnificent  aoene  which  bursts  upon  the  bewil- 
dered hunter  as  he  emerges  at  length  from  Cho  dell,  and  com- 
mands at  one  Tiew  the  beautiful  expanse  of  Loch  Katrine.**— 
CrMcal  Bevtne,  August  1890. 

10  MS.—"  Prom  the  h^fk  promontory  gased 

The  Btrottgor,  out  ttrudi  and  amaaed." 
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A  ainted  hermit  from  his  cell. 
To  drop  a  bead  with  every  knell — 
And  bogle,  hite,  and  bell,  and  all, 
flboald  eadi  bewildered  stranger  eall 
To  friendly  feast,  and  lighted  halL' 

XVI. 

*  B&the  were  it  then  to  wander  here ! 
Bnt  now, — beabrew  yon  nimble  deer, — 
Un  that  same  hermit's,  thin  and  spare, 
Ibe  oopse  must  give  my  evening  ikre ; 
SoBie  mos^  bank  my  conch  must  be, 
Some  rustling  oak  my  eanof^.* 
Tet  ps«  we  that ;  the  war  and  chase 
Grre  little  choice  of  resting-place ; — 
A  soimner  night,  in  greenwood  spent, 
W«re  bat  to-morrow's  merriment : 
^d  hosts  may  in  these  wilds  aboand, 
Soefa  ss  are  better  missM  than  fimnd ; 
To  meet  with  Highland  planderers  here. 
Were  worse  than  loss  of  steed  or  deer.— ^ 
I  im  slone;— my  bngle-strain 
Ma;  esll  some  straggler  of  the  train  ; 
Or,  £in  the  worst  that  may  betide. 
Ere  now  this  fidchion  has  been  tried." 

XVII. 
But  WBUot  sgain  his  horn  he  womid,* 
^Iken  lo !  forth  starting  at  the  sonnd, 
l^tm  imdemoath  an  aged  oak, 
Tlot  danted  from  the  islet  rock, 
A  duuel  gnider  of  its  way, 
A  iitUe  ddff  ^ot  to  the  bay,' 
1^  roond  the  promontory  steep 
Led  ifci  deep  fine  in  graceful  sweep, 
Edd}in^,  in  almost  viewless  wave, 
Tbe  weeping  wiilow-twig  to  lave. 
And  kns,  with  whispering  sound  and  slow, 
Tlie  beach  of  pebbles  bright  as  snow. 
Hk  boat  had  tonch'd  this  silver  strand, 
Just  tg  the  Hnnter  left  his  stand, 
•^  itood  oonceard  amid  the  brake. 
To  new  this  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
The  Buidoi  paused,  as  if  again 
She  tboQg^t  to  catch  the  distant  strain. 
With  held  np-rused,  and  look  intent. 
And  eye  and  ear  attentive  bent, 
And  locks  flung  back,  and  lips  apart, 
lib  monument  of  (Grecian  art, 
Ib  fisteiung  mood,  she  seem*d  to  star.dy 
Tbe  gnsrdian  Naiad  of  the  strand. 

>  Ui.-"  To  bospitable  feast  and  ha];.* 

*  US.—"  And  hoOaw  fo-i/n*  of  some  old  tree, 

Mf  duiaberJbT  the  nidM  mutt  be," 

'^ippnidiz,VotoB. 

*  MSk-.**  ne  ta«p2f  tikrin  agahi  he  wound, 

Jnd  lo/  forth  starting  at  tbe  aonnd.** 

*  MSc.«  A  little  skiff  shot  to  tbe  bay. 

The  Huntcrf  left  his  aiiy  stand. 


XVIIT. 
And  ne*er  did  Grecian  chisel  trace* 
A  Nymph,  a  Naiad,  or  a  Gb«oe, 
Of  finer  form,  or  lovelier  foce  1 
What  though  the  sun,  with  ardent  fivwn, 
Had   slightly   tinged   her  eheek   with 

browu/— 
The  sportive  toil,  which,  short  and  light, 
Had  dyed  her  glowing  hue  so  bright, 
Served  too  in  hastier  swell  to  show 
Short  glimpses  of  a  breast  of  snow : 
What  though  no  rale  of  courtly  grace 
To  measured  mood  had  trained  her  pace, — 
A  ibot  more  light,  a  step  more  true. 
Ne'er   flnom   the   heath-flower   dash'd    tlie 

dew; 
E'en  the  slight  harebell  raised  its  head. 
Elastic  finom  her  airy  tread : 
What  though  upon  her  speech  there  hung 
The  accents  of  the  mountain  tongue, — ' 
Those  silver  sounds,  so  soft,  so  dear, 
The  listener  held  his  breath  to  hear  1 

XIX, 

A  Chieftain's  daughter  seem'd  the  maid; 
Her  satin  snood,*  her  silken  plaid. 
Her  golden  brooch,  such  birth  betray'd. 
And  seldom  was  a  snood  amid 
Such  wild  luxuriant  ringlets  hid. 
Whose  glossy  black  to  shame  might  bring 
The  plumage  of  the  raven's  wing ; 
And  seldom  o'er  a  breast  so  foir, 
Mantled  a  plaid  with  modest  care, 
And  never  brooch  the  folds  oombined 
Above  a  heart  more  good  and  kind. 
Her  kindness  and  her  worth  to  spy. 
You  need  but  gaze  on  Ellon's  eye ; 
Not  Katrine,  in  her  mirror  blue. 
Gives  back  the  shaggy  banks  more  true. 
Than  every  free-born  glance  confess'd 
The  guileless  movements  of  her  breast ; 
Whether  joy  danced  in  her  dark  eye. 
Or  woe  or  pity  claira'd  a  sigh, 
Or  filial  love  was  glowing  there. 
Or  meek  devotion  pour'd  a  prayer, 
Or  tale  of  injury  call'd  forth 
The  Indignant  spirit  of  the  North. 
One  only  passion  nnreveal'd. 
With  maiden  pride  the  maid  coneeal'O, 
Yet  not  less  purely  felt  the  flame  ;— 
O  need  I  tell  that  passion's  name  1 


And  when  the  boat  had  toadi'd  the  sand. 
Conceal'd  he  stood  amid  the  brake. 
To  view  this  Lady  of  the  Lake." 

0  MS.—"  A  finer  form,  a  fairer  face. 

Had  never  marble  Nymph  or  Grace, 
That  boasts  the  Grecian  chiscrs  trace.** 

7  MS.—"  The  accents  of  a  stranger  tongue. * 

9  Sec  Note  on  Canto  III.  sCansa  5, 
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XX. 

Impatient  of  the  silent  bom, 
Now  on  the  gale  her  voice  was  borne : — 
*<  Father!"  she  cried;  the  rocks  around 
Loved  to  prolong  the  gentle  sound. 
A  while  she  paused,  no  answer  Came^^-^^ 
<'  Malcolm,  was  thine  the  blast?"  the  name 
Less  reidlately  utter'd  fell, 
The  echoes  could  not  catch  the  swell. 
"  A  stranger  I,"  the  Huntsman  svd. 
Advancing  from  the  hasel  shade. 
The  maid,  alanned,  with  hasty  oar, 
Puflh*d  her  light  shallop  from  the  shore, 
And  when  a  space  was  gain'd  between. 
Closer  she  drew  her  bosom's  screen ; 
(So  forth  the  startled  swan  would  swing,' 
So  turn  to  prune  his  ruffled  wing.) 
Then  safe,  though  ilutter'd  and  amased. 
She  paused,  and  on  the  stranger  gased. 
Not  his  the  form,  nor  his  the  eye, 
That  youthful  maidens  wont  to  fly. 

XXI. 
On  his  bold  visage  middle  age 
Had  slightly  press'd  its  signet  sage 
Yet  had  not  quench'd  the  open  truth 
And  fiery  vehemence  of  youth ; 
Forward  and  fh>lie  glee  was  there, 
The  will  to  do,  the  soul  to  dare, 
The  sparkling  glance,  soon  blown  to  fire, 
Of  hasty  love,  or  headlong  ire. 
His  limbs  were  cast  in  manly  mould. 
For  hardy  sports  or  contest  bold ; 
And  though  in  peaceful  garb  array'd. 
And  weaponless,  except  his  blade, 
His  stately  mien  as  well  implied 
A  high-born  heart,  a  martial  pride. 
As  if  a  Baron's  crest  he  wore, 
And  sheathed  in  armour  trode  the  shore. 
Slighting  the  petty  need  he  show'd. 
He  told  of  his  benighted  road ; 
His  ready  speech  flow'd  Cur  and  free. 
In  phrase  of  gentlest  courtesy ; 
Yet  seem'd  that  tone,  and  gesture  bland, 
Less  used  to  sue  than  to  command. 

XXII. 
A  while  the  maid  the  stranger  eyed. 
And,  reassured,  at  length  replied. 
That  Highland  halls  were  open  stalls 
To  wilderM  wanderers  of  the  hilL 


'  MS.—"  A  spnco  she  panted,  no  aiuwer  came,— 
'  AlintUy  vaa  thine  the  blast  ? '  the  name 
LeM  rcnobitclT  utter'd  fell. 
The  echoes  could  not  catch  tho  iirell. 
'  Not  foe  nor  friend/  the  etranf^r  said, 
AdTandng  from  the  hazel  thade. 
Th€  itartttd  nutid,  irith  hatty  oar, 
Pash'd  her  llRht  shallop  from  the  ■bore." 


"  Nor  think  you  unexpected  come 
To  yon  lone  isle,  our  desert  honne ; 
Before  the  heath  had  lost  the  dew. 
This  mom,  a  couch  was  pull'd  for  yoa  ; 
On  yonder  mountain's  purple  head 
Have  ptarmigan  and  heath-cock  bled. 
And  our  broad  nets  have  swept  the  mero. 
To  furnish  forth  your  evening  eheer.''~- 
^  Now,  by  the  rood,  my  lovely  maid. 
Your  courtesy  has  err'd,"  he  said ; 
"  No  right  have  I  to  ohum,  miq»laaed. 
The  welcome  of  expected  guest. 
A  wanderer,  here  by  fortune  toet. 
My  way,  my  friends,  my  courser  lost, 
I  ne'er  before,  believe  me,  fair. 
Have  ever  drawn  your  mountain  air, 
Till  on  this  lake's  romantic  strand,* 
I  found  a  foy  in  foiry  land  1" — 

xxm. 

"  1  weU  believe,*'  titie  maid  replied. 

As  her  light  skiff  approach'd  the  nde, — 

**  1  well  believe,  that  ne'er  before 

Your  loot  has  trod  Loch  Katrine's  shore  ; 

But  yet,  as  Ikr  as  yesternight. 

Old  Allan-bane  foretold  your  plight, — 

A  grey-hair'd  sire,  whose  eye  intent 

Was  on  the  viston'd  fhture  bent* 

He  saw  your  steed,  a  dappled  gr^, 

lie  dead  beneath  the  birchoi  way ; 

Painted  exact  your  form  and  mieiiy* 

Your  hunting  suit  of  Lincoln  graan. 

That  tassell'd  horn  so  gaily  gilt. 

That  frdchion's  crooked  blade  and  hUt, 

That  cap  with  heron  plumage  trim. 

And  yon  two  hounds  so  dark  and  grim. 

He  bade  that  all  should  ready  be, 

To  grace  a  guest  of  tur  degree ; 

But  light  I  held  his  prophecy. 

And  deem'd  it  was  my  father's  horn. 

Whose  echoes  o'er  the  lake  were  borne." 

XXIV. 
The  stranger  smiled : — "  Since  to  your  homo 
A  destined  errant-knight  I  come. 
Announced  by  prophet  sooth  and  old, 
Doom'd,  doubtless,  for  aohievonent  bold, 
111  lightly  fW>nt  each  high  emprise, 
For  one  kind  glance  of  those  bright  eyes. 
Permit  me,  first,  the  task  to  guide 
Your  fury  frigate  o'er  the  tide.'* 


s  MS.—"  So  o'or  the  lake  the  iwan  would  eprfaf. 
Then  tnm  to  pmne  iti  rnfRcd  wing." 

•  MS.—"  HerfiOha's  haU  wu  open  stlU.** 

«  MS.-."  nil  on  this  lake*!  enehanthg  strand." 

'M&— "  U  qftcn  on  the  future  bent.**— Se«   Appendfi, 
Note  P. 
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Tbe  maid,  witb  vmle  nppmsM  and  aly, 

The  toil  unwonted  law  him  try ; 

For  wkkMn  mie,  if  e*er  before, 

Bk  noble  hand  bad  gTMp'd  an  oar :' 

Tet  with  main  itrength  hb  ■trokes  he  drew^ 

And  o'er  the  lake  the  shallop  flew ; 

With  heads  a«et,  and  whimpering  cry, 

The  hoonda  behind  tiieir  paauge  ply. 

Nor  freqvent  doea  the  bright  oajp  break 

The  daik'ning  mirror  of  the  lake, 

Cntil  the  rodsy  isle  they  reach, 

AbA  moor  their  ihallop  on  the  beach. 

XXV. 

Titt  attaager  view'd  the  shore  around ; 
TvsB  all  ID  dose  with  oopeewood  bonnd, 
Nor  track  nor  pathway  might  declare 
Tlat  haman  foot  frequented  there, 
Untfl  die  moontain-maiden  ehow'd 
A  dambering  unsuspected  road, 
That  winded  through  the  tangled  ecreeo. 
And  open'd  on  a  nairow  green, 
Wbere  weeping  birch  and  willow  round 
Wifli  thev  kmg  fibres  swept  the  gronnd. 
H«R,  £ar  retreat  in  dangerous  hour^ 
Soue  chief  had  framed  a  rustio  bower.' 

XXVI. 
It  VIS  a  lodge  of  ample  size, 
Bst  atnmge  of  structure  and  deirioe ; 
Of  ndi  mUerials,  as  around 
The  wDikman's  hand  had  readiest  found. 
LoppM  off  their  boughs,  their  hoar  trunks  bared. 
And  by  the  hatehet  rudely  squared. 
To  give  the  walla  their  destined  height. 
The  itardy  oak  and  ash  unite ; 
While  nwao  and  day  and  leaTes  combined 
To  froce  each  crevice  from  the  wind. 
Tbe  fighter  pine-trees,  oTer4iead, 
Tlicir  ileodor  length  for  rafters  spread, 
And  withered  heath  and  rushes  dry 
Bippfied  a  maeet  canopy. 
Dne  westward,  fronting  to  the  green, 
A  noal  portico  was  seen. 
Aloft  OD  native  piliars  borne. 
Of  moimtain  fir,  with  bark  unshorn, 
^fhen  Ellen's  hand  had  taught  to  twine 
Tbe  ivy  and  Idsean  vine. 
The  dematis,  the  fovour'd  flower 
^fHA  boasts  the  name  of  virgin^bower. 
And  efery  hardy  plant  could  bear 
1^  Katrine's  keen  and  searching  air- 
As  instant  in  this  porch  she  staid, 
Aod  gsfly  to  the  stranger  said, 


'  1I8^'*  ThitifmOe  hand  bad  gnup'd  an  oar : 

Yet  with  main  strengtb  Ou  oars  he  drew.* 

'  See  Appendix.  Note  O. 

'  V8L-.I*  Here  grins  the  wolf  aa  when  he  died, 

Thsra  hwig  the  viJd-cat's  brindled  hide, 


"  On  heaven  and  on  thy  lady  call, 
And  enter  the  enchanted  hall  i" 

XXVIL 
"  My  hope,  my  heaven,  my  trust  must  be, 
My  gentle  guide,  in  following  thee." 
He  crossed  the  threshold— and  a  clang 
Of  angt7  sted  that  instant  rang. 
To  his  bold  brow  his  spirit  msh'd. 
But  soon  for  vsin  alarm  he  blnsh'd, 
When  on  the  floor  he  saw  dispUy'd, 
Cause  of  the  din,  a  naked  blade 
I>ropp*dfh>m  the  sheath,  that  cardees  flung 
Upon  a  stag's  huge  antlers  swung ; 
For  all  around,  the  walls  to  grace, 
Hung  trophies  of  the  fight  or  chase : 
A  target  there,  a  bugle  here, 
A  battle-axe,  a  hunting-^ear. 
And  broadswords,  bows,  and  arrovra  store. 
With  the  tusk'd  trophies  of  the  boar. 
Here  grins  the  wolf  as  when  he  died,* 
And  there  the  wild-cat's  brindled  hide 
The  frontlet  of  the  elk  adorns. 
Or  mantles  o'er  the  bison's  horns ; 
Pennons  and  flags  defsoed  and  stain'd, 
That  blaekening  streaks  of  blood  retained. 
And  deerskins,  dappled,  dun,  and  white. 
With  otter's  for  and  seal's  unite. 
In  rude  and  uncouth  tapestry  all, 
To  garnish  forth  the  silvan  hall. 

XXVIII, 
The  wondering  stranger  round  him  gaxed, 
And  next  the  follen  weapon  raised  »— 
Few  were  the  aims  whose  sinewy  strength 
Sufficed  to  stretdi  it  forth  at  length, 
And  as  the  brand  he  poised  and  sway'd, 
^  I  never  knew  but  one,"  he  said^ 
*'  Whose  stalwart  arm  might  brook  to  wield 
A  blade  like  this  in  battle-field." 
She  sigh'd,  then  smiled  aad  took  the  word; 
**  You  see  the  guardian  champion's  sword  : 
As  light  it  trembles  in  his  hand, 
As  in  my  grasp  a  hazel  wand ; 
My  sire's  tall  form  might  grace  the  part 
Of  Fem^ifus  or  Ascabart ;  * 
But  in  the  absent  giant's  hold 
Are  women  now,  and  menials  old." 

XXIX. 

The  mistress  of  the  mansion  came. 
Mature  of  age,  a  gracefol  dame; 
ISThose  easy  step  and  stately  port 
Had  well  become  a  princely  oourty 


Above  the  elk's  bianch'd  bsvw 
And  frontlet  of  the  forest  buIL' 


•kuU, 


*  Sec  Appendix,  Note  H. 
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To  whom,  thongfa  more  thiui  kindrpd  knew, 

Young  ESlen  gavo  a  mother't  due.^ 

Meet  welcome  to  her  guest  she  made, 

And  every  courteous  rite  was  paid. 

That  hospitality  could  claim, 

Though  all  unask'd  his  birth  and  name.' 

Such  then  the  reverence  to  a  guest, 

That  fellest  foe  might  join  the  feast. 

And  from  lus  deadliest  foeman's  door 

Unquestioned  turn,  the  banquet  o'er. 

At  length  his  rank  the  stranger  names, 

**  The  Knight  of  Snowdoun,  James  Fitz-James ; 

Lord  of  a  barren  heritage, 

'Wliich  his  brave  mres,  from  age  to  age. 

By  their  good  swords  had  held  with  toil ; 

His  sire  had  fidlen  in  such  turmoil. 

And  he,  God  wot,  was  forced  to  stand 

Oft  for  his  right  with  blade  in  hand. 

This  morning,  with  Lord  Moray's  train. 

He  chased  a  stalwart  stag  in  vain, 

Outstripp'd  his  comrades,  missM  the  deer. 

Lost  his  good  steed,  and  wander'd  here.' 


»t 


XXX. 

Fain  would  the  Knight  in  turn  require 
The  name  and  state  of  Ellen's  sire. 
Well  show'd  the  elder  lady's  mien,* 
That  courts  and  cities  she  had  seen ; 
Ellen,  though  more  her  looks  display'd^ 
The  simple  grace  of  alvan  maid. 
In  speech  and  gesture,  form  and  (ace, 
Show'd  she  was  come  of  gentle  race. 
'Twere  strange,  in  ruder  rank  to  find, 
Such  looks,  such  manners,  and  such  mind. 
Each  hint  the  Knight  of  Snowdoun  gave, 
Dame  Mai^garet  heard  with  silence  grave ; 
Or  Ellen,  innocently  gay, 
Tum'd  all  inquiry  light  away: — 
^  Weird  women  we  !  by  dale  and  down 
We  dwell,  alkr  from  tower  and  town. 
We  stem  the  flood,  we  ride  the  blast, 
On  wandering  knights  our  spells  we  oast ; 
While  viewless  minstrels  touch  the  string, 
'Tis  thus  our  charmed  rhymes  we  sing." 
She  sung,  and  still  a  harp  unseen 
Fill'd  up  the  f^ymphony  between.' 

XXXI. 

'*  Soldier,  rest !  thy  warfare  o'er, 
Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking; 

1  MB.—"  To  whom*  though  more  remote  her  claim. 
Young  Ellen  gare  a  mother'*  name." 

'  Soe  Appendix,  Note  L 

s  M&— "  Well  ahow'd  the  mother'e  easy  misn.*' 

«  M&.—**  Ellen,  though  more  her  looks  belra^d 
The  simple  heart  of  mouulabi  maid. 
In  speech  and  gesture,  form  and  grso^ 
Show'd  she  was  come  of  gentle  race ; 
^I'was  strange,  in  birth  so  rude,  to  find 
Bach /ace,  sitch  manners,  and  suck  mind. 


Dream  of  battled  fields  no  moK^ 

Days  of  danger,  nights  of  waking. 
In  our  isle's  enchanted  hall. 

Hands  unseen  thy  conch  are  strewiogi 
Fairy  strains  of  music  fall. 

Every  sense  in  slumber  dewing. 
Soldier,  rest  I  thy  war&re  o'er, 
Dream  of  fighting  fields  no  more : 
Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking. 
Mom  of  toil,  nor  night  of  waking. 

''  No  rude  sound  shall  reach  thine  ear,^ 

Armour's  dang,  or  war-steed  champing. 
Trump  nor  pibroch  summon  here 

Mustering  clan,  or  squadron  tramping. 
Yet  the  lark's  shrill  fife  may  come 

At  the  day-break  from  the  fallow. 
And  the  bittern  sound  his  drum. 

Booming  from  the  sedgy  shallow. 
Ruder  sounds  shall  nono  be  near 
Guards  nor  warders  challenge  hero. 
Here 's  no  war-steed's  neigh  and  champing, 
Shouting  clans,  or  squadrons  stamping." 

XXXU. 
She  paused — then,  blushing,  led  the  lay' 
To  grace  the  stranger  of  the  day. 
Her  mellow  notes  awhile  prolong 
The  cadence  of  the  flowing  song, 
Till  to  her  lips  in  measured  frame 
The  minstrel  verse  spontaneous  camA 

i^anq  taniinut\f. 

«  Huntsman,  restl  thy  chase  is  done, 

While  our  slumbrous  spells  assail  ye,* 
Dream  not,  with  the  rising  sun. 

Bugles  here  shall  sound  reveille. 
Sleep  !  the  deer  is  in  his  den ; 

Sleep  1  thy  hounds  are  by  thee  lying ; 
Sleep  1  nor  dream  in  yonder  glen. 

How  thy  gallant  steed  lay  dying. 
Huntsman,  rest  1  thy  chase  u  done. 
Think  not  of  the  rising  sun, 
For  at  dawning  to  assail  ye. 
Here  no  bugles  sound  reveille." 

XXXIIL 
The  hall  was  clear'd— the  stranger^s  bed 
Was  there  of  mountain  heather  spread. 
Where  oft  a  hundred  guests  had  Iain, 
And  dream'd  their  forest  sports  again." 


Each  anxious  hint  the  stranger  g^^n. 
The  wXher  heard  with  silence  grave." 
A  See  Appendix,  Note  K. 
«  MS.—"  Noonqfhunffer,  night  of  waking. 

No  rude  sound  shall  route  thine  ear.** 
7  M&— "  She  paased-«u<  uxtited  offain  the  lay." 

r  "  Slumber  sweet  our  spells  shall  deal  yc^ 
«  MS.— ^  /  avail  ye, 

(_    Lot  our  slumbrous  spcllR\  i,-««ii«  -- •• 

*  MS.—'*  And  dream'd  their  mountain  chase  agala. 
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Bst  Tdnly  did  the  heftth-flower  shed 

Ito  mooriand  frsgnace  round  his  head ; 

Not  Ellen's  speU  had  luU'd  to  rest 

Tbs  fsrer  of  his  troubled  breast. 

b  broCen  dreams  the  image  rose 

Of  laried  perils^  pains,  and  woes: 

Hii  steed  now  flounders  in  the  brake, 

Nov  niks  his  barge  upon  the  lake ; 

Nov  leader  of  a  broken  host, 

Hii  itsndard  fid]%  his  honour's  lost. 

Thai^— firvm  my  eonch  ntay  heavenly  might 

Chase  thai  worst  phantom  of  the  night ! — 

Again  retnni'd  the  scenes  of  youth, 

Ofeimfident  undoubting  truth; 

Again  his  aonl  he  interchanged 

With  friends  whose  hearts  were  long  estranged. 

Thej  eome,  in  dim  procession  led, 

The  cold,  the  &ithleas,  and  the  dead ; 

As  vann  each  hand,  each  brow  as  gay, 

As  if  they  parted  yesterday. 

Aad  doubt  distracts  him  at  the  new, 

0  were  his  senses  (Use  or  true  ! 

DRam'd  he  of  death,  or  broken  tow, 

(^  B  it  sU  a  vision  now  P 

XXXIV. 

At  length,  with  EUen  in  a  grove 

He  aeem'd  to  walk,  and  speak  of  love ; 

She  liiten'd  vrith  a  blush  and  sigh, 

HiB  foit  was  warm,  his  hopes  were  high. 

He  soo^t  Hbr  yielded  hand  to  olasp, 

Asd  a  eold  gauntlet  met  his  grasp : 

Hk  phantom's  sex  was  changed  and  gone. 

Upon  its  head  a  helmet  shone ; 

Shrarly  enlarged  to  giant  size,* 

With  dsrken'd  cheek  and  threatening  eyes, 

The  grisly  visage,  stem  and  hoar, 

To  E31en  stiU  a  likeness  bore.— 

He  voks,  and,  panting  with  affright, 

leeaU'd  the  vision  of  the  night.' 

The  hearth's  decaying  brands  were  red, 

And  deq»  and  dusky  lustre  shed. 

Half  ihoving,  half  concealing,  all 

The  VBeouth  teophiea  of  the  halL 

Hid  tihoae  the  stranger  fix'd  his  eye, 

When  that  huge  falchion  hung  on  high. 


'  "  Tegoaidian  spirits,  to  whom  man  is  dear, 

From  these  foul  demons  shield  the  midnight  gloom  : 
Angels  of  bncy  and  of  lore,  be  near. 

And  o'er  the  blank  of  sleep  diffuse  a  bloom : 
Ivoke  the  sacred  shades  of  Orcece  and  Rome, 

Aad  let  tbem  Tirtue  with  a  look  impart ; 
ftitefaiei;  awhile,  O!  lend  us  from  the  tomb 

Tbose  long-lost  friends  for  whom  in  lore  we  smart, 
Aad  fill  with  pious  awe  and  Joj-mixt  woe  the  heart. 

**  Or  ars  you  sportive  ?— bid  the  mom  of  youth 
Bise  to  new  light,  and  beam  afresh  the  dajs 

Of  aaooenoe,  simplicity,  and  truth ; 
To  cares  estranged,  and  manhood's  thorny  ways. 

What  transport,  to  retrace  our  boyish  plays. 
Oar  easy  blisa,  when  each  thing  Joy  supplied ; 


And  thoughts  on  thoughts,  a  countless  throngs 
Bush'd,  chasing  countless  thoughts  along, 
Until,  the  giddy  whirl  to  cure. 
He  rote,  and  sought  the  moonshine  pure. 

XXXV. 

The  wild-rose,  eglantine,  and  broom,* 

Wasted  around  their  rich  perfume : 

The  birch-trees  wept. in  fragrant  balm. 

The  aspens  slept  beneath  the  oahn ; 

The  silver  light,  with  quivering  glance, 

Play'd  on  the  water's  still  expanse, — 

Wild  were  the  heart  whose  passions'  sway 

CSould  rage  beneath  the  sober  ray  I 

He  felt  its  calm,  tliat  warrior  guest. 

While  thus  he  communed  with  his  breast  :<« 

**  Why  is  it,  at  each  turn  I  trace 

Some  memory  of  that  exiled  racel 

Can  I  not  mountain-maiden  spy, 

But  she  must  bear  the  Douglas  eye! 

Can  I  not  view  a  Highland  brand. 

But  it  must  match  the  Douglas  hand  I 

CSan  I  not  firame  a  fever'd  dream. 

But  still  the  Douglas  is  the  theme  t 

I'U  dream  no  more — by  manly  mind 

Not  even  in  sleep  is  will  resign'd. 

My  midnight  orisons  said  o'er, 

I'll  turn  to  rest,  and  dream  no  more." 

His  midnight  orisons  he  told, 

A  prayer  with  every  bead  of  gold, 

Gonsign'd  to  heaven  Lis  cares  and  woes. 

And  sunk  in  undisturb'd  repose ; 

Until  the  heath-oock  shrilly  crew, 

And  morning  dawn'd  on  Benvenue. 


C^e  fLtLtsu  of  tf^t  Exfir. 


CANTO  SECOND. 


Z^t  itflaiilr. 

I. 

At  mom  the  black-cock  trims  his  jetty  wing, 
Tis  morning  prompts  the  linnet's  blithest  lay, 

All  Nature's  children  feel  the  matin  spring 
Of  life  reviving,  with  reviving  day ; 


The  woods,  the  mountains,  and  the  warbling  maze 
Of  the  wild  brooks !  "—Castle  </  Indolence,  Canto  t. 
s  "  Such  a  strange  and  romantic  dream  as  may  be  natarnlly 
expected  to  flow  tnm  the  extraordinary  events  of  the  post 
day.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  quoted  as  one  of  Mr.  Scott's  roont 
suoceasAiI  efforts  in  descriptive  poetry.  Some  few  lines  of  it 
ai«  Indeed  unrivalled  for  delicacy  and  melancholy  tendor 
nesa."— CWtfcol  JfeHeie. 

^  /  the  bosom  of  the  lake, 

■  MS.-"  Play'd  on(,^^^  Katrine's  stiU  expanse; 

The  birch,  the  wild-rooo,  and  the  broom. 
Wasted  around  their  rich  perfume ... 
The  birch-trees  wept  in  balmy  dew ; 
The  aspen  slept  on  Bonrenue ; 
Wild  were  the  heart  whose  passions'  power 
Defied  the  influence  of  the  hour." 
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And  wbile  yon  little  bark  glides  down  the  bay, 
Wafting  the  atranger  on  hii  way  again. 

Mom's  genial  influence  rouied  a  minstrel  grey, 
And  sweetly  o*er  the  lake  was  heard  thy  strain, 

liix'd  with  the  sounding  haip,0  white-hair'd  Allan- 
bane!* 

II. 

^  Not  fiuBter  yonder  rowers'  might 

Flings  from  their  oars  the  spray. 
Not  liaster  yonder  rippling  bright, 
That  tracks  the  shallop's  course  in  light, 

Melts  in  the  lake  away. 
Than  men  from  memory  erase 
The  benefits  of  former  days ; 
Then,  stranger,  go !  good  speed  the  while. 
Nor  think  again  of  the  lonely  isle. 

'<  High  place  to  thee  in  royal  court. 

High  place  in  battle  line. 
Good  hawk  and  hound  for  silvan  sport, 
Where  beauty  sees  the  brave  resort,' 

The  honour'd  meed  be  thine ! 
True  be  thy  sword,  thy  friend  unoere, 
Thy  lady  constant,  kind,  and  dear. 
And  lost  in  love  and  friendship's  smile 
Be  memory  of  the  lonely  isle. 

III. 

jC^ong  contfnttrlr. 

^  But  if  beneath  yon  southern  sky 

A  plaided  stranger  roam. 
Whose  drooping  crest  and  stifled  sigh. 
And  sunken  cheek  and  heavy  eye. 

Pine  for  his  Highland  home ; 
Then,  warrior,  then  be  thine  to  show 
The  care  that  soothes  a  wanderer's  woe; 
Remember  then  thy  hap  ere  while, 
A  stranger  in  the  lonely  isle. 

"  Or  if  on  life*s  uncertain  main 

Mishap  shall  mar  thy  sail ; 
If  Csithful,  wise,  and  brave  in  vain, 
Woe,  want,  and  exile  thou  sustain 

Beneath  the  fickle  gale ; 
Waste  not  a  sigh  on  fortune  changed. 
On  thankless  courts,  or  friends  estranged. 
But  come  where  kindred  worth  shall  smile, 
To  greet  thee  in  the  lonely  isle." 

IV. 
As  died  the  sounds  upon  the  tide. 
The  shallop  reach'd  the  mainland  side. 
And  ere  his  onward  way  he  took, 
The  stranger  cast  a  lingering  look. 
Where  easily  his  eye  might  reach 
The  Harper  on  the  islet  beech, 

1  See  Appendix,  Note  L. 

•  MS  — "  At  (ourKfyy  where  the  brave  rceort." 


Reclined  against  a  bUghted  tree. 

As  wasted,  gr^,  and  worn  as  ha. 

To  minstrel  meditation  given. 

His  reverend  brow  was  raised  to  beaTcn, 

As  from  the  rising  sun  to  claim 

A  sparkle  of  inspiring  flame. 

His  hand,  reclined  upon  the  wire, 

Seem'd  watching  the  awakening  fire; 

So  still  he  sate,  as  those  who  wait 

Till  judgment  speak  the  doom  of  ikte ; 

So  stLU,  as  if  no  breeze  might  dare 

To  lift  one  lock  of  hoary  hair; 

So  still,  as  life  itself  were  fled, 

In  the  last  sound  his  harp  had  sped. 

V. 
Upon  a  rock  with  lichens  wild, 
Beade  him  E3]en  sate  and  smiled. — 
Smiled  she  to  see  the  stately  drake 
Lead  forth  his  fleet  upon  the  lake. 
While  her  vez'd  spanid,  from  the  beaflh, 
Bay'd  at  the  prize  beyond  his  reach! 
Yet  tell  me,  then,  the  maid  who  knows, 
Why  deepen 'd  on  her  cheek  the  rose  I — > 
Forgive,  forgive.  Fidelity ! 
Perchance  the  maiden  smiled  to  see 
Yon  parting  lingerer  wave  adieu. 
And  stop  and  turn  to  wave  anew; 
And,  lovely  ladies,  ere  your  ire 
Condemn  the  heroine  of  my  lyre, 
Show  me  the  &ir  would  scorn  to  spy, 
And  prize  such  conquest  of  her  eye  I 

VI. 

While  yet  he  loiter'd  on  the  spot. 
It  seem'd  as  Ellen  mark'd  him  not ; 
But  when  he  tum'd  him  to  the  glade. 
One  courteous  parting  sign  she  made ; 
And  after,  oft  the  knight  would  say. 
That  not  when  prize  of  festal  day 
Was  dealt  him  by  the  brightest  £sir, 
Who  e'er  wore  jewel  in  her  hair. 
So  highly  did  his  bosom  swdl. 
As  at  that  simple  mnte  frrewell. 
Now  with  a  trusty  mountain-guide. 
And  his  dark  stag-hounds  by  his  nde. 
He  parts — ^the  maid,  unconscious  still, 
Watch'd  him  wind  slowly  round  the  hill ; 
But  when  his  stately  form  was  hid. 
The  guardian  in  her  bosom  chid — 
''  Thy  Malcohn  1  vain  and  selfish  maid !" 
Tsiras  thus  upbraiding  conacienoe  said^-^ 
**  Not  so  had  Malcolm  idly  hung 
On  the  smooth  phrase  of  southern  toogne ; 
Not  so  had  Malcolm  strain'd  his  eye, 
Another  step  than  thine  to  spy.' 
Wake,  Allan-Bane,"  aloud  she  cried. 
To  the  old  Minstrel  by  her  side, — 

<  MS.—"  The  loTelicit  Lowland  fair  to  spT." 
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*  Araose  thee  firnn  thy  moody  dream ! 
rn  ffve  thy  hu-p  heroie  theme, 

And  wBim  thee  with  a  noble  name ; 
Fbor  forth  the  glory  of  the  Gneme!*** 
Searee  from  her  lip  the  word  bad  nith'd, 
When  deep  the  oonaoioiu  maiden  bliuh'd ; 
For  of  bia  dan,  hi  hall  and  bower, 
Toimg  Maloolm  Gname  vras  held  the  iower. 

VII. 
Ibe  Mhutrel  waked  his  harp— three  times 
AroK  the  well-known  martial  chimes. 
And  thiiee  their  high  heroie  pride 
hi  melancholy  mnrmun  died. 

*  Yamly  thoa  bid'st,  O  noble  maid," 
CSaapfaig  hb  witiier'd  bands,  be  said, 

"  Vainly  then  bid'st  me  wake  the  strain, 

TboQgfa  all  mwont  to  bid  In  vain. 

Alas !  than  mine  a  mightier  hand 

Has  toned  my  harp,  my  strings  has  spann'd ! 

1  touch  the  chorda  of  Joy,  bat  low 

And  moorafol  answer  notes  of  woe ; 

And  the  proud  march,  which  victors  tread, 

Sbki  in  the  wsdfing  for  the  dead. 

0  wdl  for  me,  if  mine  alone 

Ibat  dirge's  deep  prophetic  tone ! 

I^  as  my  tnnefal  fktbers  said. 

This  barp,  wbidi  erst  Sabit  Modan  sway'd," 

Can  thus  its  master's  fote  foretell, 

Iben  welcome  be  the  minstrel's  knell ! 

VIII. 
'Botsh!  dear  hidy,  thus  it  sigfa'd 
The  eve  thy  sainted  mother  died ; 
And  such  the  soonds  which,  while  I  strove 
To  vike  a  lay  of  war  or  love. 
Came  marring  all  the  festal  mirth, 
Appalling  me  who  gave  them  birth. 
And,  disobedient  to  my  call, 
Vifl'd  loud  tfanragh  Bothwell's  banner'd  ball, 
Ere  Douglasses,  to  rain  driven,* 
^ere  exiled  from  their  native  heaven. — 
Oh  I  if  yet  worse  mishap  and  woe. 
My  master's  boose  most  undergo, 
Orsngfat  bat  weal  to  Ellen  foir, 
Brood  in  these  accents  of  despair, 
Ko  fotnre  bard,  sad  Harp  1  shall  fling 
l^nmph  or  raptore  from  thy  string ; 
One  abort,  one  final  strain  shall  flow, 
Fnogbt  with  unatterable  woe. 
Then  ahiver'd  shall  thy  fragments  lie, 
Thr  master  cast  him  down  and  die !" 

IX. 

Soothing  ihe  answer'd  him, "  Assuage, 
Mine  honour'd  friend,  the  fears  of  age ; 


*  te  Apfendis,  Note  If . 

*  8m  Appendix,  Note  N 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  O. 

*  H S  -'•  No  bliiher  dev-drop  checra  the  rose. 


All  melodies  to  theo  are  known, 

That  harp  has  rung,  or  pipe  has  blown. 

In  Lowland  vale  or  Highland  glen. 

Prom  Tweed  to  Spej^wbat  marvel,  then. 

At  times,  unbidden  notes  should  rise, 

Conftisedly  bound  in  memory's  ties. 

Entangling,  as  they  rush  along, 

The  war-march  with  the  funeral  song  I — 

Small  ground  is  now  for  boding  fear; 

Obscure,  but  safe,  we  rest  us  here. 

My  sire,  in  native  virtue  great, 

Resigning  lordship,  lands,  and  state. 

Not  then  to  fortune  more  resign'd. 

Than  yonder  oak  might  give  the  wind ; 

The  gracelbl  foliage  storms  may  reave. 

The  noble  stem  they  cannot  grieve. 

For  me," — she  stoop'd,  and,  looking  round, 

Pluck'd  a  blue  hare-bell  from  the  ground,-^ 

**  For  me,  whose  memory  scaree  conveys 

An  image  of  more  splendid  days. 

This  little  flower,  that  loves  the  lea. 

May  well  my  simple  emblem  be ; 

It  drinks  heaven's  dew  as  blithe  as  rose* 

That  in  the  king's  own  garden  grows; 

And  when  I  place  it  in  my  hair, 

Allan,  a  bard  is  bound  to  swear 

He  ne'er  saw  coronet  so  fkir." 

Then  playfully  the  chaplet  vrild 

She  wreath'd  in  her  dark  locks,  and  smiled. 

X. 
Her  smile,  her  speech,  with  vrinning  sway. 
Wiled  the  old  harper's  mood  away. 
With  such  a  look  as  hermits  throw. 
When  angels  stoop  to  soothe  their  woe. 
He  gazed,  till  fond  regret  and  pride 
Thrill'd  to  a  tear,  then  thus  replied : 
**  Loveliest  and  best !  thou  little  know'st 
The  rank,  the  honours,  thou  hast  lost ! 
O  might  I  live  to  see  thee  gpiuce, 
In  Scotland's  court,  thy  birth-right  place. 
To  see  my  favourite's  step  advance,^ 
The  lightest  in  tlie  courtly  dance. 
The  cause  of  every  gallant's  sigh. 
And  leading  star  of  every  eye. 
And  theme  of  every  minstrel's  art. 
The  Lady  of  the  Bleeding  Heart !"— « 


XI. 
these," 


the  maiden 


^  Fair  dreams  are 

cried, 
(light  was  her  accent,  yet  she  sigh'd;) 
**  Yet  is  this  mossy  rock  to  me 
Worth  splendid  chair  and  canopy  ;7 
Nor  would  my  footsteps  spring  mora  gay 
In  courtly  danoe  than  blithe  Btrathq>ey, 

a  This  couplet  is  not  in  the  MS. 
a  The  well-known  cogniaance  of  the  Donglas  fsmily. 
7  MS.—"  This  mottj  rock,  mj  friend,  to  m« 
Is  worth  gay  chair  and  conopY.** 
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Nor  half  so  pleased  mine  ear  incline 
To  royal  minstrel's  lay  as  thine. 
And  then  for  suitors  proud  and  high, 
To  bend  before  my  conquering  eye, — 
Thou,  flattering  bard!  thyself  wilt  say, 
That  grim  Sir  Roderick  owns  its  sway. 
The  Saxon  scourge,  Clan- Alpine's  pride, 
The  terror  of  Loch  Lomond's  side. 
Would,  at  my  suit,  thou  know'st,  delay 
A  Lennox  foray — for  a  day." — 

XIL 
The  ancient  bard  his  glee  repressed : 
<*  111  hast  thou  chosen  theme  for  jest  1 
For  who,  through  all  this  western  wild. 
Named  Black  Sir  Roderick  e'er,  and  smiled ! 
In  Holy- Rood  a  knight  he  slew;* 
I  saw,  when  back  the  dirk  he  drew. 
Courtiers  give  place  before  the  stride 
Of  the  undaunted  homicide;' 
And  since,  though  outlawM,  hath  his  hand 
Full  sternly  kept  his  mountain  land. 
Who  else  dared  give — ah !  woe  the  day,' 
That  I  such  hated  truth  should  say — 
The  Douglas,  like  a  striken  deer, 
Diaown'd  by  every  noble  peer,* 
Even  the  rude  refuge  we  have  here! 
Alas,  this  wild  marauding  Chief 
Alone  might  hazard  our  relief, 
And  now  thy  maiden  charms  expand,  . 
Looks  fbr  his  guerdon  in  thy  hand ; 
Full  soon  may  dispensation  sought, 
To  back  his  suit,  from  Rome  be  brought. 
Then,  though  an  exile  on  the  hill. 
Thy  father,  as  the  Douglas,  still 
Be  held  in  reverence  and  fear ; 
And  though  to  Roderick  thou'rt  so  dear, 
That  thou  mightst  guide  with  silken  thread, 
Slave  of  thy  will,  this  chieftain  dread ; 
Yet,  O  loved  maid,  thy  mirth  refrain ! 
Thy  hand  is  on  a  lion's  mane." — 

XIII. 
**  Minstrel,"  the  maid  replied,  and  high 
Her  father's  soul  glanced  from  her  eye, 
"  My  debts  to  Roderick's  house  1  know : 
All  that  a  mother  oould  bestow. 
To  Lady  Margaret's  care  I  owe. 
Since  first  an  orphan  in  the  wild 
She  sorrow'd  o'er  her  sister's  child ; 
To  her  brave  chieftain  son,  from  ire 
Of  Scotland's  king  who  shrouds  my  sire, 
A  deeper,  holier  debt  is  owed ; 
And,  could  I  pay  it  with  my  blood, 

1  See  Appendix,  Note  P. 

>  KS.->*<  Courtien  give  place  with  heartiest  itiida 
Of  the  retiring  homicide.'* 

•  M&— "  Who  clae  dared  own  the  kindred  claim 

That  bound  him  to  thy  mother's  name  T 
Who  else  dared  give,"  Ac 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  Q.  «  See  Appendix,  Note  R. 


Allan !  Sir  Roderick  should  oommand 
My  blood,  my  lifci — but  not  my  hand. 
Rather  will  Ellen  Douglas  dwell 
A  votaress  in  Maronnan's  cell ;' 
Rather  through  realms  beyond  the  tea. 
Seeking  the  world's  cold  charity. 
Where  ne'er  was  spoke  a  Scottish  word. 
And  ne'er  the  name  of  Douglas  heard, 
An  outcast  pilgrim  will  she  rove. 
Than  wed  the  man  she  cannot  love. ' 

XIV. 
**  Thou  shakest,  good  friend,  thy  trcoacs  gvoy^* 
That  pleading  look,  what  can  it  say 
But  what  I  own ! — I  grant  him  brave. 
But  wild  as  Bracklinn's  thnndering  wave ;' 
And  generous — save  vindictive  mood. 
Or  jealous  transport,  chafe  his  blood : 
I  grant  him  true  to  friendly  band. 
As  his  claymore  is  to  his  hand ; 
But  0 1  that  very  blade  of  steel 
More  mercy  for  a  foe  would  feel: 
I  grant  him  liberal,  to  fling 
Among  his  clan  the  wealth  they  bring. 
When  back  by  lake  and  glen  they  wind. 
And  in  the  Lowland  leave  behind. 
Where  onoe  some  pleasant  hunlet  stood 
A  mass  of  ashes  slaked  vrith  blood. 
The  hand  that  for  my  father  fought, 
I  honour,  as  his  daughter  ought ; 
But  can  I  clasp  it  reeking  red. 
From  peasants  slaughter'din  their  shud 
No  1  wildly  while  his  virtues  gleam. 
They  make  his  passions  darker  seem, 
And  flash  along  his  spirit  high, 
Like  lightning  o'er  the  midnight  sky. 
While  yet  a  child,— and  children  know, 
Instinctive  taught,  the  friend  and  foe, — 
I  shudder'd  at  his  brow  of  gloom. 
His  shadowy  plaid,  and  sable  plume ; 
A  maiden  grown,  I  ill  could  bear 
His  haughty  mien  and  lordly  air : 
But,  if  thou  join'st  a  suitor's  claim. 
In  serious  mood,  to  Roderick's  name, 
I  thrill  with  anguish !  or,  if  e'er 
A  Douglas  knew  the  word,  with  fear. 
To  change  such  odious  theme  were  best, — 
What  think'st  thou  of  our  Granger  guest!" — 

XV. 
"  What  think  I  of  him  ? — woe  the  while 
That  brought  such  wanderer  to  our  isle ' 
Thy  father's  battle-brand,  of  yore 
For  Tine-man  forged  by&iry  lore," 

*  "  Ellen  ia  most  exqimitely  drawn,  and  conld  not  har« 
been  improved  by  contrast.  She  is  beantifBl,  ihuik,  affae- 
tionate,  rational,  and  playful,  combining  the  innocence  of  • 
child  with  the  elevated  sentiments  and  conrage  of  a  heroiDtu* 
—Quarterly  Review,  ^ 

7  See  Appendix,  Note  9. 

8  See  Appendix,  Note  T. 
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What  time  he  leagued,  no  longer  foes. 

His  Border  mpevn  irith  Hotepur't  bovriy 

Did,  adf-niMcsifcbherded,  fareehow 

Tike  footstep  of  a  secret  foe.* 

If  eoartly  spj  heth  harboar'd  here, 

What  BBAy  we  for  the  Douglas  fearl 

What  ior  thia  island,  deem'd  of  old 

CSaa- Alpise*B  last  and  surest  hold ! 

If  neither  wpj  nor  foe,  I  pray 

What  jet  may  jealous  Roderick  say  1 

— "Sajy  wave  not  thy  diadainful  head, 

BeChink  thee  of  the  dbcord  dread 

That  kindled,  when  at  Beltane  game 

Ihoa  ledst  the  dance  with  Malcolm  Graeme ; 

Sdll,  though  thy  sire  the  peace  renew'd, 

SsBonldeis  m  Roderick's  breast  the  feud ; 

Beware  I — But  hark,  what  sounds  are  those!' 

My  dnll  ean  catch  no  (altering  breeze. 

No  weeping  birch,  nor  aspens  wake, 

Kor  breath  is  dimpling  in  the  lake, 

Still  m  the  canna's'  hoary  beard, 

Tet,  by  my  minstrel  fisith,  I  heard — 

And  haik  again !  lome  pipe  of  war 

Seada  the  bold  pibroch  from  afor." 

XVL 
Far  up  the  lengthen'd  lake  were  spied 
Four  darkening  specks  upon  the  tide. 
That,  slow  enlarging  on  the  view. 
Four  mann'd  and  masted  barges  grew, 
And,  bearing  downwards  from  Glengyle, 
Bteer'd  fhll  upon  the  lonely  isle ; 
The  point  of  Brianchml  they  pasa'd. 
And,  to  the  windward  as  they  cast, 
Agunst  the  sun  they  gave  to  shine 
The  bold  Sir  Roderick's  banner'd  Pine. 
Kcarer  and  nearer  as  they  bear, 
Spear,  fHkes,  and  axes  flash  in  air. 
Now  might  you  see  the  tartans  brave, 
And  plaids  and  plumage  dance  and  wave : 
Now  tee  the  bonnets  sink  and  rise. 
As  hii  tough  oar  the  rower  plies ; 
See,  flashing  at  each  sturdy  stroke. 
The  wave  ascending  into  smoke ; 
Bee  the  proud  pipers  on  the  bow. 
And  mark  the  gaudy  streamers  flow 
Fran  their  loud  chanters^  down,  and  sweep 
The  Ainow'd  bosom  of  the  deep, 
As,  mahing  through  the  lake  amain, 
They  plied  the  ancient  Highland  strain. 

XVII. 
Ever,  ss  <m  they  bore,  more  loud 
And  louder  rung  the  pibroch  proud. 
Ai  first  the  sound,  by  distance  tame, 
MeDow'd  along  the  waters  came, 

I  See  Appendix.  Note  U. 

'  **  Tbe  Borfaig  pictnre-^he  eflect  of  tho  Konuds— and  the 
•UddHrafCterand  etrong  peculiar  nationality  of  the  whole 


And,  lingering  long  by  cape  and  bay, 

Wail'd  every  harsher  note  away ; 

Then  bursting  bolder  on  the  ear. 

The  clan's  shrill  Gathering  they  could  hear; 

Those  thrilling  sounds,  that  call  the  might 

Of  old  Clan- Alpine  to  the  flght.* 

Thick  beat  the  rapid  notes,  as  when 

The  mustering  hundreds  shake  the  glen. 

And,  hurrying  at  the  signal  dread, 

The  batter'd  earth  returns  their  tread. 

Then  prelude  light,  of  livelier  tone, 

Expressed  their  merry  marching  on, 

Ere  peal  of  closing  battle  rose, 

With  mingled  outcry,  shrieks,  and  blows ; 

And  mimic  din  of  stroke  and  ward. 

As  broad  sword  upon  target  jarr'd ; 

And  groaning  pause,  ere  yet  again. 

Condensed,  the  battle  yeird  amain; 

The  rapid  charge,  the  rallying  shout. 

Retreat  borne  headlong  into  rout. 

And  bursts  of  triumph,  to  declare 

Clan- Alpine's  conquest — all  were  there. 

Nor  ended  thus  the  strain ;  but  slow. 

Sunk  in  a  moan  prolong'd  and  low. 

And  changed  the  conquering  clarion  swell. 

For  wild  lament  o'er  those  that  fell. 

XVIII. 
The  war-pipes  ceased ;  but  lake  and  hill 
Were  busy  with  their  echoes  still ; 
And,  when  they  slept,  a  vocal  strain 
Bade  their  hoarse  chorus  wake  again, 
While  loud  a  hundred  clansmen  raise 
Their  voices  in  their  Chieftain's  praise. 
Each  boatman,  bending  to  his  oar, 
With  measured  sweep  the  burden  bore, 
In  such  wild  cadence,  as  the  breeze 
Biakes  through  December's  leafless  trees. 
The  chorus  flrst  could  Allan  know, 
<<  Roderick  Vlch  Alpine,  ho  1  iro !" 
And  near,  and  nearer  as  they  row'd. 
Distinct  the  martial  ditty  floVd. 

XIX. 

Soat  ^ang. 

Hail  to  the  Chief  who  in  triumph  advances ! 

Honour'd  and  bless'd  be  the  ever-green  Pino  t 
Long  may  the  tree,  in  his  banner  that  glances. 
Flourish,  the  shelter  and  grace  of  our  line ! 
Heaven  send  it  happy  dew. 
Earth  lend  it  sap  anew, 
Qayly  to  bourgeon,  and  broadly  to  grow, 
While  every  HighUnd  glen 
Sends  our  shout  back  agen, 

«  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho  I  ieroe ! "  • 

* 

pToceision,  are  glTen  with  inimitable  spirit  and  power  of  ex- 
prce«ion.**-JKFrR«v. 

a  Cotton-ftraaa-  ^  "^^  P^P^  of  the  bagpipe. 

A  See  Appendix,  Note  V.        «  See  Appendix,  Note  W. 
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Uura  IS  no  Baphng,  chance^flown  by  the  fountain, 

Blooming  at  Beltane,  in  winter  to  &de ; 
Wlien  the  whirlwind  has  stripp'd  every  leaf  on  the 
mountain. 
The  more  shall  Clan- Alpine  exult  in  her  shade. 
Moor'd  in  the  rifted  rock. 
Proof  to  the  tempest's  shock, 
Firmer  he  roots  him  the  ruder  it  blow ; 
Menteith  and  Breadalbane,  then, 
Echo  his  praise  agen, 
"  Roderigh  Yich  Alpine  dhu,  ho !  ieroe  I" 

XX. 

Proudly  our  pibroch  has  thriird  in  Glen  Fruin, 

And  Bannochar's  groans  to  our  slogan  replied ; 
Glen  Luss  and  Rom-dhn,  they  are  smoking  in  ruin, 
And  the  best  of  Loch  Lomond  lie  dead  on  her  aide.* 

Widow  and  Saxon  maid 

Long  shall  lament  our  raid. 
Think  of  Clan- Alpine  with  fear  and  with  woe ; 

Lennox  and  Leven-glen 

Shake  when  they  hear  agen, 
<*  Roderigh  Yich  Alpine  dhu,  ho !  ieroe !' 


I 


r»» 


Row,  vaasals,  row,  for  the  pride  of  the  Highlands ! 

Stretch  to  your  oars,  for  the  ever^green  IHne  I 
O !  that  the  rose-bud  that  graces  yon  islands, 
Were  wreathed  in  a  garland  around  him  to  twine ! 

O  that  some  seedling  gem, 

Worthy  such  noble  stem, 
Honour'd  and  blessM  in  their  shadow  might  grow  1 

Loud  diould  Clan- Alpine  then 

Ring  from  the  deepmost  glen, 
«  Roderigh  Yich  Alpine  dhu,  ho !  ieroe  !**« 

XXL 

With  all  her  joyful  female  band. 
Had  Lady  Margaret  sought  the  strand. 
Loose  on  the  breeze  their  tresses  flew. 
And  high  their  snowy  arms  they  threw, 
As  echoing  back  with  shrill  acclaim. 
And  chorus  wild,  the  Chieftain's  name ;' 
While,  prompt  to  please,  with  mother's  art, 
The  darling  passion  of  his  heart, 
The  Dame  call'd  JSllen  to  the  strand. 
To  greet  her  kinsman  ere  he  land : 
**  Come,  loiterer,  come !  a  Douglas  thou, 
And  shun  to  wreathe  a  victor's  browl" — 
Reluctantly  and  slow,  the  maid 
The  unwelcome  summoning  obey'd. 
And,  when  a  distant  bugle  rung. 
In  the  mid-path  aside  she  sprung: — 


1  See  Appendix,  Note  X. 

s  "  Howerer  we  raay  dialike  the  goographictU  long  and 
chorus,  half  English  and  half  Ene,  which  is  sung  in  praise  of 
the  warrior,  we  mnst  allow  that,  in  other  respects,  the  hero 
of  a  poem  has  seldom,  if  oTor,  been  iutrodnoed  with  finer  ef- 
fect, or  in  a  manner  better  calculated  to  excite  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  reader,  than  on  the  present  occasion."-- CH^ico/ 
Review. 


^  List,  Allan-bane!  From  mdnlasd  oastj 
I  hear  my  fsther's  signal  blast. 
Be  ours,"  she  cried, "  the  skiff  to  guide. 
And  waft  him  from  the  monntaia  side.'' 
Then,  like  a  sunbeam,  swift  and  bng:ht 
She  darted  to  her  shallop  Kgfat, 
And,  eagerly  while  Roderick  soann'd. 
For  her  dear  form,  his  mother^s  band^ 
The  islet  far  behind  her  lay, 
And  she  had  landed  in  the  bay. 

XXU. 
Some  feelings  are  to  mortals  given. 
With  less  of  earth  in  them  than  heaven  : 
And  if  there  be  a  human  tear 
From  passion's  dross  refined  and  dear, 
A  tear  so  limpid  and  so  meek, 
It  would  not  stain  an  angel's  cheek, 
Tb  that  whieh  pious  fathers  shed 
Upon  a  duteous  daughter's  head ! 
And  as  the  Douglas  to  his  breast 
His  darling  Ellen  closely  press'd, 
Such  holy  drops  her  tresses  steep'd, 
Though  'twas  an  hero's  eye  that  weep'd. 
Nor  while  on  Elloi's  fsltering  tongue^ 
Her  filial  welcomes  crowded  hung, 
Mark'd  she,  that  fear  (affection's  proof) 
Still  held  a  graceftxl  youth  aloof; 
No  1  not  till  Douglas  named  his  name. 
Although  the  youth  was  Maloohn  Grrome. 

XXTTL 
Allan,  with  wistful  look  the  while, 
Mark'd  Roderick  landing  on  the  is]e ; 
His  master  piteously  he  eyed. 
Then  gazed  upon  the  Chleffcsin's  pride. 
Then  daah'd,  with  hasty  hand,  away 
From  his  dimm'd  eye  the  gathering  spray ; 
And  Douglaa,  as  his  hand  he  laid 
On  Malcolm's  shoulder,  kindly  said, 
^  Canst  thou,  young  friend,  no  meaning 

spy 
In  my  poor  follower's  glistening  eye  I 
I'll  tell  thee:— he  recalls  the  day. 
When  in  my  praise  he  led  the  lay 
O'er  the  aroh'd  gate  of  Bothwell  proud, 
While  many  a  minstrel  answered  loud. 
When  Peroy's  Norman  pennon,  won 
In  bloody  field,  before  me  shone. 
And  twice  ten  knights,  the  least  a  name 
As  mighty  as  yon  Chief  may  claim. 
Gracing  my  pomp,  behind  me  came. 

8  MS.—"  The  chorns  to  the  chleftaln'sybwe." 
*  KS.— "  Nor  while  on  £Uen*>  faltering  tongue 
Her  filial  greeting  eager  hung, 
Mark'd  not  that  awe  (afl^ection's  proof) 
Still  held  von  gentle  yonth  aloof; 
No  I  not  till  Douglas  named  Us  name. 
Although  the  youth  was  Makolm  Orcme. 
Then  toithjtttsh'd  cheek  and  dovenaut  qfe. 
Their  greeting  vxu  confuted  and  ehjf." 
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f  ei  truss  me,  Haloolin,  not  so  proud 
Wm  I  of  all  that  manhall'd  crowd, 
ThoDgfa  the  waned  crescent  own'd  my  might, 
Aad  in  my  tnin  tivop'd  kird  and  knight, 
Tboi^  Blantyre  hymn'd  her  holiest  lays. 
And  Bothwell's  bards  flung  back  my  praise. 
As  when  thii  old  man's  silent  tear. 
And  this  poor  maid's  aiSBotion  dear, 
A  wdcome  give  more  kind  and  tme, 
Thia  su^t  my  better  fortunes  knew. 
Forgive,  my  friend,  a  ikther's  boast, 
0!  it  ottt-beggars  all  I  lost T 


i»» 


XXIV. 
Defigbtfbl  praise  I — Like  summer  rose, 
Ihat  brighter  in  the  dew-drc^  glows. 
The  bsahfnl-maiden's  cheek  appeared, 
Far  Doaglas  spoke,  and  Malcolm  heard. 
The  ifauh  of  flhame-fitced  joy  to  hide^ 
The  hoonds,  the  hawk,  her  cares  divide ; 
The  knved  caresses  of  the  maid 
The  dogs  with  cixrach  and  whimper  paid ;' 
And,  at  her  whistle,  <m  her  hand 
The  &lcon  took  her  fitTourite  stand) 
Ckaed  his  dark  wing,  relax'd  his  eye, 
Kor,  though  nnhooded,  sought  to  fly. 
And,  trust,  while  in  such  guise  she  stood, 
Like  CiUed  Goddess  of  the  wood,' 
That  if  a  Other's  partial  thou^t 
O'emagh'd  her  worth  and  beauty  aught, 
Tdl  might  the  lover's  judgment  ftul 
To  balance  with  a  juster  scale ; 
For  with  each  secret  glance  he  stole, 
Ihe  land  enthusiast  sent  his  soul. 

XXV. 

Uf  rtatore  tall,  and  slender  frame, 

fiot  firmly  knit,  was  Malcolm  Gneme. 

The  bdted  plaid  and  tartan  hose 

Did  ne'er  more  graceftil  limbs  disdese ; 

Hit  flaxen  hair  of  sunny  hue, 

Cnrl'd  dosely  round  his  bonnet  blue. 

Triiu'd  to  the  chase,  his  eagle  eye 

The  ptaimigan  in  snow  could  spy : 

Each  pass,  by  mountain,  lake,  and  heath, 

He  knew,  through  Lennox  and  Menteith ; 

Tain  was  die  bound  of  dark-brovm  doe, 

When  Malcolm  bent  his  soundhig  bow. 

And  scarce  that  doe,  though  wing'd  with  fear, 

Ontstripp'd  in  speed  the  mountaineer : 

fi%bt  up  Ben- Lomond  could  be  press, 

And  not  a  sob  his  toil  confess. 

fiii  Ibrm  accorded  with  a  mind 

lively  and  ardent,  frank  and  kind ; 

A  bKther  heart,  till  Ellen  came, 

Did  never  love  nor  sorrow  tame ; 

It  danced  as  li^tsome  in  his  breast. 

As  play'd  the  feather  on  his  crest. 


'  XaL— •*  ne  dogt  vcitk  uikimperinff  noUt  repaid: 


Yet  friends,  who  nearest  knew  the  youth 
His  scorn  of  wrong,  his  seal  for  truth. 
And  bards,  who  saw  his  features  bold. 
When  kindled  by  the  tales  of  old. 
Said,  were  that  youth  to  manhood  grown 
Not  long  should  Roderick  Dhu's  renovm 
Be  foremost  voiced  by  mountain  fame, 
But  quail  to  that  of  Maloolm  Grasme. 

XXVL 

Now  back  they  wend  their  watery  way 
And,  <<0  my  sue  I"  did  Ellen  say, 
^  Why  urge  thy  chase  so  fu*  astray  1 
And  why  so  late  retum'd  1    And  why  "•«  • 
The  rest  was  in  her  speaking  eye. 
»  My  child,  the  chase  I  follow  for, 
lis  mimicry  of  noble  war ; 
And  with  that  gallant  pastime  reft 
Were  all  of  Douglas  I  have  left 
I  met  young  Malcolm  as  I  stray'd. 
Far  eastward,  in  Qlenflnlas'  shade. 
Nor  stray'd  I  safe ;  for,  all  around. 
Hunters  and  horsemen  scour'd  the  ground. 
This  youth,  though  still  a  royal  ward, 
Bisk'd  life  and  land  to  be  my  guard. 
And  through  the  passes  of  the  wood. 
Guided  my  steps,  not  unpursued ; 
And  Roderick  shall  his  welcome  make. 
Despite  old  spleen,  for  Douglas'  sake. 
Then  must  he  seek  Strath-Rndiiok  glen, 
Nor  peril  ought  for  me  agen." 

XXVIL 

Sir  Roderick,  who  to  meet  them  came, 
Redden'd  at  sight  of  Maloolm  Omme, 
Yet,  not  in  action,  word,  or  eye. 
Failed  aught  in  hoi^itality. 
In  talk  and  sport  they  whiled  avray, 
The  morning  of  that  summer  day ; 
But  at  high  noon  a  courier  light 
Held  secret  pariey  with  the  knight. 
Whose  moody  aspect  soon  declared, 
That  evil  wero  the  news  he  heard. 
Deep  thought  seem'd  toiling  in   his 

head; 
Yet  W9A  the  evening  banquet  made, 
Ere  he  assembled  round  the  flame. 
His  mother,  Douglas,  and  the  Grseme, 
And  EUen,  too ;  then  cast  around 
His  eyee,  then  flx'd  them  on  the  ground, 
As  studying  phrase  that  might  avail 
Best  to  convey  unpleasant  tale. 
Long  with  his  dagger's  hHt  he  play'd. 
Then  raised  his  haughty  brow,  and  sa&d  : — 

XXVIIL 

*<  Short  be  my  speech ;— nor  time  affords, 
Nor  my  plain  temper,  glozing  words. 

*  MS.—"  Like  febled  »tmfrr«rof  the  wood 
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Kinsman  and  &ther, — if  such  name 

Douglas  vouchsafe  to  Roderick's  claim ; 

Mine  honoured  mother; — Ellen — why. 

My  cousin,  turn  away  thine  eye  !— 

And  Grneme ;  in  whom  I  hope  to  know 

Full  soon  a  nohle  friend  or  foe, 

When  age  shall  give  thee  thy  oommand, 

And  leading  in  thy  native  land, — 

List  all  I — ^The  King's  vindictive  pride 

Boasts  to  have  tamed  the  Border-side,^ 

Where  chiefr,  with  hound  and  hawk  who  came 

To  diare  their  monarch's  silvan  game, 

Themselves  in  bloody  toils  were  snared ; 

And  when  the  banquet  they  prepared. 

And  wide  their  loyal  portals  flung, 

O'er  their  own  gateway  struggling  hung. 

Loud  cries  thdr  blood  from  Meggat's  mead, 

From  Yarrow  braes,  and  banks  of  Tweed, 

Where  the  lone  streams  of  Eitrick  glide. 

And  from  the  silver  Teviot's  side ; 

The  dales,  where  martial  clans  did  ride,' 

Are  now  one  sheep-walk,  waste  and  wide. 

This  tyrant  of  the  Scottish  throne, 

So  fiuthless  and  so  ruthless  known. 

Now  hither  comes ;  his  end  the  same. 

The  same  pretext  of  silvan  game. 

What  grace  for  Highland  Chiefs,  judge  ye 

By  fkte  of  Border  chivalry.' 

Yet  more ;  amid  Glenfinlas  green, 

Douglas,  thy  stately  form  was  seen. 

This  by  espial  sure  I  know ; 

Your  counsel  in  the  streight  I  show." 

XXIX. 

Ellen  and  Margaret  fearfully 

Sought  comfort  in  each  other's  eye. 

Then  tum'd  their  ghastly  look,  each  one, 

This  to  her  sire — that  to  her  son. 

The  hasty  colour  went  and  came 

In  the  bold  cheek  of  Malcolm  Graeme ; 

But  from  his  glance  it  well  appear'd, 

Twas  but  for  Ellen  that  he  fear'd ; 

While,  sorrowful,  but  undismay'd. 

The  Douglas  thus  his  counsel  said :-~ 

^  Brave  Roderick,  though  the  tempest  roar. 

It  may  but  thunder  and  pass  o'er; 

Nor  will  1  here  remain  an  hour. 

To  draw  the  lightning  on  thy  bower ; 

For  well  thou  know'st,  at  this  grey  head 

The  royal  bolt  were  fiercest  sped. 

For  thee,  who,  at  thy  King's  command. 

Canst  aid  him  with  a  gallant  band, 

Subnussion,  homage,  humbled  pride. 

Shall  turn  the  Monarch's  wrath  aside. 

Poor  remnants  of  the  Bleeding  Heart, 

Ellen  and  I  will  seek,  apart, 


1  See  Appendix,  Note  Y. 

•  MS.—"  The  dales  where  clans  were  wont  to  bide' 
See  Appendix,  Note  2S. 


The  refuge  of  some  forest  cell, 
There,  like  the  hunted  quany,  dwell, 
Till  on  the  mountain  and  the  moor. 
The  stem  pursuit  be  pass'd  and  o'er." — 

XXX. 

^  No,  by  mine  honour,"  Roderick  said,   • 

^  So  help  me,  heaven,  and  my  good  bisfd*  I 

No,  never  1  Blasted  be  yon  Pine, 

My  &thers'  ancient  crest  and  mine. 

If  from  its  shade  in  danger  part 

The  lineage  of  the  Bleeding  Heart ! 

Hear  my  blunt  speech:    Grant  me  this 

maid 
To  wife,  thy  counsel  to  mine  aid ; 
To  Douglas,  leagued  with  Roderick  Dhu, 
Will  friends  and  allies  flock  enow; 
Like  cause  of  doubt,  distrust,  and  grie^ 
Will  bind  to  us  each  Western  Chiet 
When  the  loud  pipes  my  bridal  tell. 
The  Links  of  Forth  shall  hear  the  knell. 
The  guards  shall  start  in  Stirling's  porch  ; 
And,  when  I  light  the  nuptial  torch, 
A  thousand  villages  in  flames, 
Shall  scare  the  slumbers  of  King  James ! 
— Nay,  Ellen,  blench  not  thus  away. 
And,  mother,  cease  these  signs,  I  pray ; 
I  meant  not  all  my  heart  might  say. — 
Small  need  of  inroad,  or  of  fight. 
When  the  sage  Douglas  naay  unite 
Each  mountain  clan  in  friendly  band. 
To  guard  the  passes  of  their  land, 
Till  the  foil'd  king,  from  pathlen  glen,^ 
Shall  bootless  turn  him  home  agen." 

XXXI. 

There  are  who  have,  at  midnight  hour. 

In  slumber  scaled  a  dizzy  tower. 

And,  on  the  voge  that  beetled  o'er 

The  ocean-tide's  incessant  roar, 

Dream'd  calmly  out  their  dangerous  dream,* 

Till  waken'd  by  the  morning  beam ; 

When,  dazzled  by  the  eastern  glow. 

Such  startler  cast  his  glance  below. 

And  saw  unmeasured  deptli  around. 

And  heard  unintermitted  sound, 

And  thought  the  battled  fence  so  frail. 

It  waved  like  cobwebin  the  gale ; — 

Amid  his  senses'  giddy  wheel. 

Did  he  not  desperate  impulse  feel. 

Headlong  to  plunge  himself  below, 

And  meet  the  worst  his  fears  foreshow  }— 

Thus,  Ellen,  dizzy  and  astound, 

As  sudden  ruin  yawn'd  around. 

By  crossing  tenvrs  wildly  toes'd, 

Still  fbr  the  Douglas  fearing  most, 


«  M8.<-<*  TUl  the  foU'd  king,  from  UU  and  glea.** 
A  MS.<~"  Dream'd  calmly  out  their  deqmmte  dream. 
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Qnld  tone  the  de^Msnte  thongbt  withstand. 
To  ^7  his  fiBfety  inth  her  hand. 

XXXIL 

Sucb  poipose  dx««d  oonld  Maloohn  spy 
In  Blen's  qnireriiig  lip  and  eye, 
Aad  e^  raae  to  speak— bnt  en 
Hh  toogne  ooaJd  harry  forth  his  fear. 
Hid  Doogiaa  marfc'd  the  hectic  atrife, 
^^en  death  Beem'd  eomhatmg  with  life ; 
For  toher  dieek,  in  feveriah  flood, 
Oae  inatant  niah'd  the  throbbing  blood, 
nea  ebbing  bo^  with  nidden  sway, 
utL  Ha  dianain  as  wan  as  cbty. 
'Boderiek,  enough  !  enough  I"  he  cried, 
■My  dai^ter  oannot  be  thy  bride ; 
N«t  that  the  blnah  to  wooer  dear, 
l^or  paleneas  that  <^  maiden  fear, 
b  DMj  not  be— fbi;giTe  her,  Chie^ 
'Kcr  baaard  aught  for  our  relief. 
Apimt  his  soversgn,  Douglas  ne'er 
^^  level  a  rebelliona  spear. 
Tvai  I  that  tangfat  his  yonthftil  hand 
To  ion  a  steed  and  wield  a  brand ; 
Ine  him  yet,  the  princely  boy ! 
N«t  EQea  more  my  pride  and  joy ; 
I  Iflne  hhn  still,  despite  my  wrongs, 
^liarty  wnth,  and  slanderous  tongues. 
0  iwk  tihe  graee  yon  well  may  find, 
^HfaoDt  a  cause  to  mine  combined.'' 

XXXIII. 
Tviee  through  the  hall  the  Chieftam  strode ; 
^  ^xnog  of  bis  tartans  broad, 
^  dsiken'd  brow,  where  wounded  pride 
^ith  ire  and  disappointment  vied, 
Swa'd,  ly  the  torch's  gloomy  light, 
^  ^  iU  Demon  of  the  night, 
^*<>^iag  hb  pinions'  shadowy  sway 
^pon  the  nigfated  pilgrim's  way  : 
Bot,  unrequited  Lore  Z  thy  dart 
^^°Bged  deepest  its  envenom'd  smart, 
^  Roderick,  with  thine  anguish  stung, 
^  kogtii  the  hand  of  Douglas  wrung, 
^^  eyei,  that  mock'd  at  tears  before, 
"J*  latter  drops  were  running  o'er, 
ibe  desth-psngs  of  long-cheiii^'d  hope 
°caiQe  in  that  ample  breast  had  scope, 
^  itniggling  with  his  spirit  proud, 
UBTukne  heaved  its  chequer'd  shroud, 
^^  ereiy  sob— eo  mute  were  all— 
Wm  heard  distmctly  through  the  hall. 

'Q.-.«<  The  deep-toned  anguish  of  despair 
FlashM,  in  f&eico  Jealousj,  to  air." 

"  TUn  ii  Bometliiog  foppish  and  ont  of  chazacter  in  If  al- 
ma I  driiig  to  ifgii  f^i  Ellen  from  her  own  parlour ;  and  the 
^^  VTcadim  match  that  takes  phu»  between  the  liral 
^■ftiint  OB  the  occasion,  is  hnmiliating  and  indecorous."— 

'  1<S^"  Thus  as  they  stioTe,  each  better  hand 
Grated  iu  the  daoer  or  the  brand." 


The  son's  despah",  the  mother's  look, 
Dl  might  the  gentle  Ellen  brook ; 
She  rose,  and  to  her  side  there  came, 
To  aid  h^  parting  steps,  the  Graeme. 

XXXIV. 
Then  Roderick  fW>m  the  Douglaa  broke— 
As  flashes  flame  through  sable  smoke. 
Kindling  its  wreaths,  long,  dark,  and  low. 
To  one  broad  blaze  of  ruddy  glow. 
So  the  deep  anguish  of  despair^ 
Burst,  in  fierce  jealousy,  to  air. 
With  stalwart  grasp  his  hand  he  laid 
On  Malcolm's  breast  and  belted  plaid : 
<*  Back,  beardless  boy  !"  be  sternly  said, 
**  Back,  minion !  hold'st  thou  thus  at 

naught 
The  lesson  I  so  lately  taught  1 
This  roof,  the  DougUs,  and  that  maid. 
Thank  thou  for  punishment  delay'd.'* 
Eager  as  greyhound  on  his  game. 
Fiercely  with  Roderick  grappled  Grseme.* 
*<  Perish  my  name,  if  aught  aftbrd 
Its  Chieftam  safety  save  his  sword  1 " 
Thus  as  they  strove,  their  desperate  hand* 
Griped  to  the  dagger  or  the  brand. 
And  death  had  been — ^but  Douglas  rose, 
And  thrust  between  the  struggling  foes 
His  giant  strength : — **  Chieftains,  forego  1 
I  hold  the  first  who  strikes,  my  foe.— ^ 
Madmen,  forbear  your  frantic  jar ! 
What !  is  the  Douglas  fall'n  so  &r. 
His  daughter's  hand  is  doom'd  the  spoil 
Of  such  dishonourable  broil  1" 
Sullen  and  slowly  they  unclasp,' 
As  struck  with  shame,  their  desperate  grasp. 
And  each  upon  his  rival  glared. 
With  fbot  advanced,  and  blade  half  bared. 

XXXV. 

Ere  yet  the  brands  aloft  were  flung, 
Marn^aret  on  Roderick's  mantle  huug, 
And  Malcolm  heard  his  Ellen's  scream. 
As,  folter'd  through  terrific  dream. 
Then  Roderick  plunged  in  sheath  his  sword, 
And  veil'd  his  wrath  in  scominl  word. 
''sRest  safe  till  morning;  pity  'twere 
Such  cheek  should  feel  the  midnight  air  !* 
Then  mayest  thou  to  James  Stuart  tell, 
Roderick  will  keep  the  lake  and  fell. 
Nor  lackey,  with  his  fireebom  clan. 
The  pageant  pomp  of  earthly  man. 

^  Tho  Author  has  to  apologise  for  the  inadTortent  appro* 
priation  of  a  whole  line  from  the  tragedy  of  DonglaSp 

"  I  hold  the  first  who  strikes,  my  foe.** 

—Note  to  tJu  second  edition 

6  MS.-^"  Sullen  and  slow  the  rivals  bold 

Loosed,  at  his  hest,  their  desperate  hold. 
But  either  still  on  other  glared,"  &c. 

8  Sec  Appendix,  Note  2  A. 
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More  would  he  of  Clan- Alpine  know, 
Thou  canst  our  strength  and  passes  show. — 
Malise,  what  ho ! " — his  henchman  came  ;^ 
^  Give  our  safe-conduct  to  the  Grasme." 
Young  Malcolm  answer'd,  calm  and  bold, 
**  Fear  nothing  for  thy  &.vourite  hold ; 
The  spot,  an  angd  deigned  to  grace, 
Is  bless'd,  though  rebbers  haunt  the  place. 
Thy  churlish  courtesy  for  those 
Reserve,  who  fear  to  be  tliy  foes. 
As  safe  to  me  the  mountain  way 
At  midnight  as  in  blaae  of  day. 
Though  with  his  boldest  at  his  back 
Even  Roderick  Dhu  beset  the  track. — 
Brave  Douglas^ — lovely  Ellen,^-nay, 
Nought  here  of  parting  will  I  say. 
Earth  does  not  hold  a  lonesome  glen. 
So  secret,  but  we  meet  agen. — 
Chieftain !  we  too  shall  find  an  hour." — 
He  said,  and  left  the  silvan  bower. 

XXXVI. 

Old  Allan  followed  to  the  strand, 
(Such  was  the  Douglas's  command,) 
And  anxious  told,  how,  on  the  mom. 
The  stem  Sir  Roderick  deep  had  sworn, 
The  Fiery  Cross  should  cirele  o'er 
Dale,  glen,  and  valley,  down,  and  moor. 
Much  were  the  peril  to  the  Chrteme, 
From  those  who  to  the  signal  came ; 
Far  up  the  lake  'twere  safest  land. 
Himself  would  row  him  to  the  strand. 
He  gave  his  counsel  to  the  wind, 
While  lifalcolm  did,  unheeding,  bind. 
Round  dirk  and  pouch  and  broadsword  roSl'd, 
His  ample  plaid  in  tightened  fold. 
And  stripp'd  his  limbs  to  such  array, 
Aa  best  might  suit  the  watery  way, — 

xxxvn. 

Then  spoke  abrapt :  '*  Farewell  to  thee^ 
Pattern  of  old  fidelity !" 
The  Minstrel's  hand  he  kindly  pressed, — 
^  O !  could  I  point  a  place  of  rest ! 
My  sovereign  holds  in  ward  my  land. 
My  uncle  leads  my  vassal  band ; 
To  tame  his  foes,  his  friends  to  aid. 
Poor  Malcolm  has  but  heart  and  blade. 
Yet,  if  there  be  one  faithful  Ghroeme, 
Who  loves  the  Chieftain  of  his  name. 
Not  long  shall  honour'd  Douglas  dwell, 
Like  hunted  stag  in  mountain  cell ; 
Nor,  ere  yon  pride-swoU'n  robber  dare, — 
I  may  not  give  the  rest  to  air ! 
Tell  Roderick  Dhu,  I  owed  him  nought. 
Not  the  poor  service  of  a  boat, 

J  Sea  Appendix.  Note  2  B. 
s  MS.—"  He  tpoke,  and  plunged  into  the  tide." 
*  **  There  are  no  sepoiate  intxodnctions  to  the  cantoe  of 
thto  poem;  but  each  of  them  begins  with  one  or  two  itansaa 
in  tbe  meaeore  of  Speueer,  uauallj  containing  some  rvflcctioni 


To  waft  me  to  yon  mountain-side.*' 
Then  plunged  he  in  the  flashing  Ude.' 
Bold  o'er  the  flood  his  head  he  bore. 
And  stoutly  steer'd  him  from  the  shore ; 
And  Allan  strainM  his  anxious  eye. 
Far  'mid  the  lake  his  fomi  to  spy. 
Darkening  across  each  puny  wave. 
To  which  the  moon  her  silver  gave. 
Fast  as  the  cormorant  could  skim. 
The  swinmier  plied  eadi  active  limb  ; 
Then  landing  in  the  moonlight  dell. 
Loud  shouted  of  his  weal  to  tell. 
The  Minstrel  heard  the  Ur  halloo. 
And  joyful  from  the  shore  withdrew. 


Ci)e  Ealis  of  t|)r  ILalie. 


CAMTO  THIBO. 


L 

TiMR  rolls  his  ceaseless  course.    The  race  of  yon/ 

Who  danced  our  infimcy  upon  th^  knee. 
And  told  our  marvelling  boyhood  legmds  storey 

Of  their  strange  ventures  happ'd  by  land  or  sea. 
How  are  they  blotted  from  the  things  that  be  I 

How  few,  all  weak  and  wither'd  of  their  finm^ 
Wait  on  the  verge  of  dark  eternity, 

Like  stranded  wrecks,  the  tide  retumintg  hoarse, 
To  sweep  them  from  our  sight  1  Time  roUs  hia  ceaa»> 
less  course. 

Yet  live  there  still  who  can  remember  wdl. 

How,  when  a  mountain  chief  his  bugle  blew, 
Both  field  and  forest,  dingle,  oliff,  and  dell. 

And  solitary  heath,  the  signal  knew ; 
And  fost  the  faithful  clan  around  him  drew. 

What  time  the  warning  note  was  keenly  wound. 
What  time  aloft  their  kindred  banner  flew. 

While  clamorous  war- pipes  yeU'd  the  gatheriag 
sound. 
And  while  the  Fiery  Cross  glanced,  like  a  meteor, 
round.* 

IL 

The  summer  dawn's  reflected  hue 
To  purple  changed  Loch  Katrine  blue ; 
Mildly  and  soft  the  western  breeze 
Just  kiss'd  the  Lake,  just  stirred  the  trees. 
And  the  pleased  lake,  like  maiden  coy. 
Trembled  but  dimpled  not  for  joy ; 
The  mountain-shadows  on  Imr  breast 
Were  neither  broken  nor  at  rest ; 

connected  with  the  rabject  about  to  be  entered  on ;  and  wiit- 
ten,  for  the  most  port,  with  great  tendemen  and  besoti- 
The  following,  we  think,  ii  among  the  most  stilkiiv.'*— ^^^ 

PRKY. 

«  See  Appendix,  Note  2  C. 
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fariglU  mioertaintj  they  lie, 
'fetaie  jogrs  to  Fuioy's  eje. 
viter-my  to  the  UffA 

r'd  of  Blver  bright ; 
1 4n  awoke,  end  to  the  Uwn, 

I'd  vith  dew-drope,  led  her  fitwn ; 
tgnj  miBt  left*  the  monntem  sde, 
ioRciit  •how'd  its  gliiitening  pride ; 

m  flecked  sky, 
hrk  tent  down  her  letelry ; 
yedcbbd  and  the  qieckled  thrush 

gave  from  brake  and  bush ;' 
ODo^d  the  cushat  dove 
Botes  of  peace,  and  rest,  and  lore. 

m. 

thon^  of  peace,  no  thought  of  rest, 
the  storm  in  Roderick's  breast, 
nth  Agathed  broadsword  m  his  hand, 
he  paced  the  islet  strand, 
eyed  the  rising  son,  and  laid 
ksad  on  his  impatient  blade, 
a  rock,  his  nuesls*  care* 
fm  prompt  the  ritual  to  prepare, 

deep  and  deathlnl  meaning  fraught; 
'ssdi  Antiquity  had  taught 
^as  pedhce  meet,  ere  yet  abroad 
I  OoB  of  Fire  should  take  its  road. 
I  dirinking  band  stood  oft  aghast 
IjAt the isipslient  glance  he  cast; — 
liBoeh  ^soee  ^  mountain  esgle  threw, 
[Aa,  Iran  the  diflb  of  Benvenue, 

ipesd  her  dark  ssils  on  the  wind, 
I  Jlad,  U^  in  middle  heaTon,  reclined, 
' Viik  her  broad  shadow  on  the  lake, 
[aieand  tiie  wariden  of  the  brake. 

IV. 
A  help  of  withered  bong^  was  piled. 
Of  Joaipw  end  lowan  wild, 
Hiagfed  with  shirers  from  the  oak. 
Bat  liy  the  lightning's  recent  strdce. 
.Urn,  the  Hermit,  by  it  stood, 
Bsdboled,  in  his  frock  and  hood. 

*  liSL-^nM  doe  avoke,  and  to  the  lawn, 

Bfegcmm'd  with  dewdropi^  led  her  ftiwn , 

Isridble  in  fleecy  dond. 

The  lirk  eent  down  her  matins  loud; 

The  B^tmiet  left,"  Jec. 

• ^"  The  Green  fame 

IvdodM  with  eazly  bliMeoBis;  thmogh  the  gms 
fKUjed  lisnd  rariles,  end  the  hUls 
nmcr  Urde  dng  wdeome  ae  ye  paie.'*--CMI(l0  JETerobl. 
» JB.-."  Held  by.  Me  ^wmV  early  care 

Ae  ntyetlc  tftaal  piepan.** 
«SnAfpeodiz.Note9D. 

*  MS^*  WhOe  the  Uaat'd  creed  gave  only  woree." 

*  1I&-*' He  pn^'d  wiUimany  a  craes  between. 

And  terror  took  devotion's  mien." 
7S(cAppnfis,NoteSB. 

*  "TkaeliHMwIliiiigof  pxide  in  the  perilous  hour, 

Vkite'er  he  the  ahspe  fai  which  deatik  may  lower; 


His  grisled  beard  and  matted  hair 

Obscured  a  risage  of  despair; 

Hb  naked  arms  and  logs,  seam'd  o'er, 

The  scan  of  frantic  penance  bore. 

That  monk,  of  savage  form  and  hg»,* 

The  impending  danger  of  his  race 

Had  drawn  frtmi  deepest  solitude, 

Far  in  Benharrow's  bosom  rude. 

Not  his  the  mien  of  Christian  priest, 

But  Druid's,  from  the  grave  released, 

Whose  hardened  heart  and  eye  might  brook 

On  human  sacrifice  to  look ; 

And  much,  'twas  said,  of  heathen  lore 

MixM  in  the  charms  he  mutter'd  o'er. 

The  hallowed  creed  gate  only  wotm* 

And  deadlier  emphasis  of  curse ; 

No  peasant  tought  that  Hermit's  prayer, 

His  cave  the  pilgrim  shunn'd  with  care. 

The  eager  huntsman  knew  his  bound, 

And  in  mid  chase  call'd  off  his  hound ; 

Or  i^  in  lonely  glen  or  strath, 

The  deeert-dweller  met  his  path. 

He  pray'd,  and  sign'd  the  cross  between. 

While  tenor  took  derotion's  mien.* 

V. 
Of  Bifan's  birth  strange  tales  were  told.^ 
His  mother  watch'd  a  midnight  fold, 
Built  deep  within  a  dreary  glen, 
Where  scattered  lay  the  bones  of  men. 
In  some  forgotten  battle  slain. 
And  bleach'd  by  drifting  wind  and  rain. 
It  might  hate  tamed  a  warrior's  heart,* 
To  view  such  mockery  of  his  art  1 
The  knot-grass  fetter'd  there  the  hand, 
Which  once  could  burst  an  iron  band ; 
Beneath  the  broad  and  ample  bone. 
That  buckler'd  heart  to  fear  unknown, 
A  feeble  and  a  timorous  guest, 
The  fleld-fore  framed  her  lowly  nest ; 
There  the  slow  blind-worm  left  his  slime 
On  the  fleet  limbs  that  mock'd  at  time ; 
And  there,  too,  lay  the  leader's  skull,* 
Still  wreathed  with  chaplet,  flnsh'd  and  full. 

For  Fame  ie  there  to  say  who  bleede, 

And  Honour^e  eye  on  daring  deeds  I 

But  when  all  ie  pait,  it  ia  humbling  to  tread 

O'er  the  weltering  field  of  the  tomblen  dead. 

And  see  worma  of  the  earth,  and  fowls  of  the  air, 

Beasti  of  the  forest,  all  gathering  there ; 

All  regarding  man  as  their  prey. 

All  nrjoldug  in  his  decay."— Bybon— Sf^  Q^OiKfitt. 

B  "  BemoTo  yon  akull  from  out  the  ecattered  heape. 
Is  that  a  temple  where  a  god  may  dwell? 
Why,  eren  the  worm  at  last  dJidains  her  shattered  ceU\ 
Look  on  its  broken  arch,  its  miu'd  wall. 
Its  chambers  deeolate,  and  portals  ibul ; 
Yet  this  was  once  Ambition't  shy  bsll. 
The  dome  of  thought,  the  pslsee  of  the  soul ; 
Behold  through  each  lack-lustre,  eyeless  hoisb 
The  gay  recees  of  wisdom,  snd  of  wit. 
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For  heath-bell  with  her  pnrple  Uoom, 
Supplied  the  bonnet  and  the  plume.* 
All  night,  in  this  sad  glen,  the  niaid 
Sate,  shrouded  in  her  mantle's  shade: 
— She  said,  no  shepherd  sought  her 

side. 
No  hunter's  hand  her  snood  untied, 
Tet  ne'er  again  to  braid  her  hair 
The  yirgin  snood  did  Alice  wear ;' 
Gone  was  her  maiden  glee  and  sport. 
Her  maiden  girdle  all  too  short. 
Nor  sought  she,  from  that  fatal  night. 
Or  holy  church  or  blessed  rite, 
But  lock'd  her  secret  in  her  breast^ 
And  died  in  travail,  unooniess'd. 

VI. 
Alone,  among  his  young  compeers. 
Was  Brian  from  his  infant  years ; 
A  moody  and  heart-broken  boy. 
Estranged  from  sympathy  and  joy. 
Bearing  each  taunt  which  careless  tongue 
On  his  mysterious  lineage  flung. 
Whole  nights  he  spent  by  moonlight  pale. 
To  wood  and  stream  his  hap  to  wail, 
Till,  frantic,  he  as  truth  received* 
What  of  his  birth  the  crowd  believed. 
And  sought,  in  mist  and  meteor  fire. 
To  meet  and  know  his  Phantom  Sire ! 
In  vain,  to  soothe  his  wayward  fate. 
The  cloister  oped  her  pitying  gate ; 
In  vain,  the  learning  of  the  age 
Undasp'd  the  sable-letter'd  page ; 
Even  in  its  treasures  he  could  find 
Food  for  the  fever  of  his  mind. 
Eager  he  read  whatever  tells 
Of  magic,  cabala,  and  spells. 
And  every  dark  pursuit  allied 
To  curious  and  presumptuous  pride ; 
Till  with  fired  brain  and  nerves  o'er- 

strung, 
And  heart  with  mystic  horrors  wrung. 
Desperate  he  sought  Benharrow's  den. 
And  hid  him  from  the  haunts  of  men. 

711. 
The  desert  gave  him  visions  wild, 
Such  as  might  suit  the  spectre's  child.^ 
Where  with  black  clifb  the  torrents  toil. 
He  watch'd  the  wheeling  eddies  boil. 
Till,  from  their  foam,  his  dazzled  eyes 
Beheld  the  Biver  Demon  rise; 


And  pawion'i  host,  that  nerer  brook'd  control : 
Can  all  saint,  Mge,  or  aopbist  ercr  writ. 
People  this  lonely  tower,  this  tenement  refit?" 

Childe  Harold. 
1  "  These  roflectionB  on  an  ancient  field  of  battle  a£E6rd  the 
moat  remarkable  instance  of  fSUse  taste  in  all  Mr.  Soott's 
wiitings.  Yet  the  brarity  and  raxiety  of  the  Images  aerre 
well  to  show,  that  eren  in  his  errors  there  are  traces  of  a 
iiowcrful  genius."— JarFBav. 


The  mountain  mist  took  form  and  limb. 

Of  noontide  hag,  or  goblin  grim ; 

The  midnight  wind  came  wild  and  dread^ 

Swell'd  with  the  voices  of  the  dead ; 

Far  on  the  future  battle-heath 

His  eye  beheld  the  ranks  of  death : 

Thus  the  lone  Seer,  from  mankind  hori'd^ 

Shaped  forth  a  disembodied  world. 

One  lingering  sympathy  of  mind 

Still  bound  him  to  the  mortal  kind; 

The  only  parent  he  could  claim 

Of  ancient  Alpine^s  lineage  came. 

Late  had  he  heard,  in  prophet's  dream. 

The  fatal  Ben-Shie's  boding  scream  ;* 

Sounds,  too,  had  come  in  midnight  blast. 

Of  charging  steeds,  careering  fsst 

Along  Benharrow's  shingly  side. 

Where  mortal  horseman  ne'er  might  ride  ;* 

The  thunderbolt  had  split  the  pinof— 

All  augurM  ill  to  Alpine's  line. 

He  girt  his  loins,  and  came  to  show 

The  signals  of  impending  woe. 

And  now  stood  prompt  to  bless  or  ban. 

As  bade  the  Chieftain  of  his  clan. 

VIII. 
'Twas  all  prepared ;— and  firom  the  rock, 
A  goat,  the  patriarch  of  the  flock, 
Before  the  kindling  pile  was  laid. 
And  pierced  by  Roderick's  ready  blade. 
Patient  the  sickening  victim  eyed 
The  life-blood  ebb  in  crimson  tide, 
Down  his  dogg'd  beard  and  shaggy  limb. 
Till  darkness  glazed  his  eyeballs  dim. 
The  grisly  priest,  with  mnnnuring  prayer^ 
A  slender  croeslet  fonn'd  with  care, 
A  cubit's  length  in  measure  duo ; 
The  shaft  and  limbs  were  rods  of  yew. 
Whose  parents  in  Inch-Cailliach  wave  ' 
Their  shadows  o'er  Clan- Alpine's  grave. 
And,  answering  Lomond's  bremes  deep. 
Soothe  many  a  chieftain's  endless  sleep, 
llie  Cross,  thus  Ibnn'd,  he  held  on  high, 
With  wasted  hand,  and  haggard  eye. 
And  strange  and  mingled  fieeUngs  wok^ 
While  his  anathema  he  spoke. 

IX. 

^  Woo  to  the  clansman,  who  shall  view 
This  symbol  of  sepulchral  yew. 
Forgetful  that  its  branches  grew 
Where  weep  the  heavens  their  holiest  dew 

s  See  Appendix,  Note  S  P. 
s  MS.—*'  TtU.  driven  to  frensy,  he  believed 
The  legend  of  hirbirth  receired." 

*  See  Appendix.  Note  2  O. 

*  MS.—"  The  Iktal  Ben-Shie's  dimuzJ scream; 

And  seen  her  wrinkled  form,  the  s|ga 
Of  woe  and  death  to  Alpine's  line.** 

-8se  Appoidix,  Note^A 
0  See  Appendix,  Note  2  L  7lbid.Nol«8K. 
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On  Alpme^s  dweUing  l<m ! 
DeKiterof  hk  Chieftain's  trust, 
Bt  M'er  ihaU  mingle  with  their  duit. 
Bat,  from  his  lireB  and  kindred  thrust, 
JltA  ekosnan's  execration  jutt^ 

SbaH  doom  him  wnth  and  woe." 
Be  psoMd ;— the  word  the  Tassals  took, 
W1&  iorvard  step  and  fiery  look. 
On  }a^  their  naked  brands  they  shook, 
Asr  dattering  targets  wildly  strook ; 

And  &9t  in  monnnr  low,' 
IhOffike  the  billow  in  his  course, 
Alt  &r  to  seaward  finds  his  source, 
iad  ffingt  to  shore  hie  muster'd  force, 
BsBt,  wth  loud  roar,  their  answer  hoarse, 

*"  Woe  to  the  traitor,  woe  I" 
BoMii's  grey  scalp  the  accents  knew, 
He  jqyoos  velf  from  covert  drew, 
Dieenlting  eagle  Bcream'd  aCar, — 
Tbcy  knew  the  voiee  of  Alpine's  war. 

X. 

Dttiboat  was  hnsh'd  on  lake  and  fell, 
Ae  noak  resomed  bis  mutter'd  spell : 
KiBsi  and  kw  its  accents  came, 
The  vlttle  he  scathed  the  Cross  with  flame ; 
iad  the  few  words  that  reached  the  air, 
ihkmgh  the  holiest  name  was  there,* 
Bad  mart  of  blasphemy  than  prayer. 
Bat  Then  he  shook  above  the  crowd 
hs  kindled  points,  he  spoke  aloud : — 
'  Wo«  to  the  wretch  who  fails  to  rear 
At  tfcos  dread  sign  the  ready  spear ! 
^f^f » the  flames  this  symbol  sear, 
Herhoa^  die  rdioge  of  his  fear, 

A  kindred  Hate  shall  know ; 
Far  o^er  its  roof  the  volumed  flame 
(^Alpine^s  vengeanoe  shall  proclaim, 
Wkile  maids  and  noatrons  on  his  name 
Soil  eaO  down  wretchedness  and  shame. 

And  infeuny  and  woe." 
Tbai  rose  the  cry  of  females,  shrill 
AigDB-hawk's  whistle  on  the  hill, 
DcDoanGing  misery  and  ill, 
%ied  with  childhood's  babbling  trUl 

Of  corses  stammer'd  slow ; 
^Bivenag,  with  imprecation  dread, 
^  Sink  be  his  home  in  embers  red ! 
Aid  eornd  be  the  meanest  shed 
That  e*er  shall  hide  the  houseless  fiead. 

We  doom  to  want  and  woe !" 
A  diaip  and  shrieking  echo  gave, 
0■^Urakin,  thy  goblin  cave  I 
Aad  the  grey  pass  where  birches  wave, 
On  Beala-nam-bo. 


'  ^~'*  Oar  vsnion,  <m  hb  worthlen  bust, 
ShaD  apeak  diagrace  and  woe." 

*  fB-^"  Thdr  datteitng  taigeta  kcardfy  strook; 
ind  fliit  O^  muUar'd  low." 


XI. 
Then  deeper  paused  the  priest  anew. 
And  hard  his  labouring  breath  he  drew. 
While,  with  set  teeth  and  clenched  hand, 
And  eyes  that  glow'd  like  fiery  brand. 
He  meditated  curse  more  dread, 
And  deadlier,  on  the  clansman's  head, 
Who,  summon'd  to  his  Chieftain's  aid, 
The  signal  saw  and  disobey'd. 
The  crosslet's  points  of  sparkling  wood. 
He  quench'd  among  the  bubbling  blood. 
And,  as  again  the  sign  he  rear'd. 
Hollow  and  hoarse  his  voice  was  heard: 
"  When  flits  this  Cross  from  man  to  man, 
Vich-Alpine^s  sunmions  to  his  clan. 
Burst  be  the  ear  that  fiiils  to  heed  I 
Palsied  the  foot  that  shuns  to  speed  1 
May  ravens  tear  the  careless  eyes, 
Wolves  make  the  coward  heart  their  prize  I 
As  sinks  that  blood-stream  in  the  earth. 
So  may  his  heart  Vblood  drench  his  hearth  t 
As  dies  in  hissing  gore  the  spark, 
Quench  thou  his  light.  Destruction  daric, 
And  be  the  grace  to  him  denied, 
Bought  by  this  sign  to  all  beside  I" 
He  ceased ;  no  echo  gave  agen 
The  murmur  of  the  deep  Amen.^ 

XII.  ^ 
Then  Roderick,  with  impatient  look, 
From  Brian's  hand  the  symbol  took : 
^  Speed,  Malise,  speed !"  he  said,  and  gave 
The  crosslet  to  his  henchman  brave. 
"  The  muster-place  be  Luiriok  mead — ' 
Instant  the  time — speed,  Malise,  speed!' 
Like  heath-bird,  when  the  hawks  pursue, 
A  barge  across  Loch  Katrine  flew ; 
High  stood  the  henchman  on  the  prow ; 
So  rapidly  the  barge-men  row. 
The  bubbles,  where  they  Uumch'd  the  boat. 
Were  all  unbroken  and  afloat. 
Dancing  in  foam  and  ripple  still. 
When  it  bad  near'd  the  mainland  hill ; 
And  from  the  silver  beach's  side 
Still  was  the  prow  three  fathom  wide. 
When  lightly  bounded  to  the  land 
The  messenger  of  blood  and  brand. 

XIII. 
Speed,  Malise,  speed  I  the  dun  deer's  hide 
On  fleeter  foot  was  never  tied.* 
Speed,  Malise,  speed !  such  cause  of  haste 
Thine  active  sinews  never  braced. 
Bend  'gainst  the  steepy  hill  thy  breast. 
Burst  down  like  torrent  from  its  crest; 


•  MS.—'*  Althongb  the  holj  name  waa  there.' 

•  MS.—*'  The  sknelp  mutter'd  deep  Amen.** 

•  MS.—**  Mnrlagan  ia  the  spot  decreed.** 
0  See  Appendix,  Note  2  L. 
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With  short  and  springing  footatep  pass 
The  trembling  bog  and  Halse  morass; 
Across  the  brook  like  roebuck  bound. 
And  thread  the  brake  like  questing  hound; 
The  crag  is  high,  the  scaur  is  deep, 
Tet  shrink  not  from  the  desperate  leap : 
Parch'd  are  thy  burning  lips  and  brow, 
Yet  by  the  fountain  pause  not  now ; 
Herald  of  battle,  feite,  and  fear,* 
Stretch  onward  in  thy  fleet  career  I 
The  wounded  hind  thou  track'st  not  now, 
Pursuest  not  maid  through  greenwood  bough. 
Nor  pliest  thou  now  thy  flying  pace, 
With  rivals  in  the  mountain  race ; 
But  danger,  death,  and  warrior  deed. 
Are  in  thy  course— speed,  Malise,  speed  1 

XIV. 
Fast  as  the  fiital  symbol  flies, 
In  arms  the  huts  and  hamlets  rise  ; 
From  winding  glen,  from  upland  brown. 
They  pour'd  each  hardy  tenant  down. 
Nor  slack'd  the  messenger  his  pace  ; 
He  show'd  the  sign,  he  named  the  place. 
And,  pressing  forward  like  the  wind, 
Left  clamour  and  surprise  behind.' 
The  fisherman  forsook  the  strand, 
The  swarthy  smith  took  dirk  and  brand ; 
With  changed  cheer,  the  mower  blithe 
Left  in  the  half-cut  swathe  the  scythe ; 
The  herds  without  a  keeper  stray'd. 
The  plough  was  in  mid-furrow  staid. 
The  fiJo'ner  toas'd  his  hawk  away. 
The  hunter  left  the  stag  at  bay ; 
Prompt  at  the  signal  of  alarms, 
Each  son  of  Alpine  rush'd  to  arms ; 
So  swept  the  tumult  and  affiray 
Along  the  margin  of  Achray. 
Alas,  thou  lovely  lake !  that  e'er 
Thy  banks  should  echo  sounds  of  fear  ! 
The  rocks,  the  bosky  thickets,  sleep 
So  stilly  on  thy  boa6m  deep. 
The  lark's  blithe  carol,  from  the  cloud. 
Seems  for  the  scene  too  gaily  loud.' 

XV. 
Speed,  Malise,  speed  !  the  lake  is  past, 
Duncraggan's  huts  appear  at  last, 

1  MS.—"  Dread  menenger  of  fate  and  fear, 
Herald  of  danger,  fate,  and  fear. 
Stretch  onward  in  thy  fleet  career  I 
Thou  track'tt  not  now  the  atrickeD  doe. 
Nor  maiden  007  throofi^  greenwood  bongh." 
s  "  The  deacription  of  the  atarting  of  the  '  fiery  croM '  bears 
more  marki  of  laboor  than  most  of  Mr.  Scott's  poetry,  and 
borders,  perhaps,  upon  straining  and  exaggeration;  yet  it 
shows  great  power."— JarraKV. 
s  MS.  — *'  Seems  oB  too  Uveiv  and  too  loud," 
«  MS.—"  Tis  woman's  scream,  tis  chUdhood's  wail." 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  S  M. 

*  Or  carri.    The  hollow  side  of  the  hill,  where  game  nsnally 
flea. 
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And  peep,  like  moss-grown  rocks,  half  seen, 
Half  hidden  in  the  copse  so  green  ; 
There  mayest  thcu  rest,  thy  laboor  doiM, 
Their  Lord  shall  speed  the  signal  on. — 
As  stoops  the  hawk  upon  his  prey. 
The  henchman  shot  him  down  the  way. 
— ^What  woeful  accents  load  the  gale  t 
The  fbneral  yell,  the  female  wail  !^ 
A  gallant  hunter's  sport  is  o'er, 
A  valiant  warrior  fights  no  more. 
Who,  in  the  battle  or  the  chase. 
At  Roderick's  side  shall  fill  his  place  I — 
Within  the  ball,  where  torches'  ray 
Supplies  the  excluded  beams  of  day. 
Lies  Duncan  on  his  lowly  bier, 
And  o'er  hun  streams  his  widow'a  tear. 
His  stripling  son  stands  mournful  by, 
His  youngest  weeps,  but  knows  not  why ; 
The  village  maids  and  matrons  round 
The  dismal  coronach  resound.* 

XVI. 

Ccranacl^. 

He  is  gone  on  the  mountain, 

He  is  lost  to  the  fomt. 
Like  a  summer-dried  fountain. 

When  our  need  was  the  sorest. 
The  font,  re^pearing. 

From  the  rain-drops  shall  borrow, 
But  to  us  comes  no  cheering, 

To  Duncan  no  morrow ! 
The  hand  of  the  reaper 

Takes  the  ears  that  are  hoary. 
But  the  voice  of  the  weeper 

Wails  manhood  in  glory. 
The  autumn  winds  rushing 

Waft  the  leaves  that  are  searest. 
But  our  flower  was  in  flushing. 

When  blighting  was  nearest. 

Fleet  foot  on  the  oorrei,* 

Sage  counsel  in  cumber, 
Red  hand  in  the  foray. 

How  sound  is  thy  slumber  ! 
Like  the  dew  on  the  mountain, 

Like  the  foam  on  the  river. 
Like  the  bubble  on  the  fbuntun. 

Thou  art  gone,  and  for  ever  \^ 


7  "  Mr.  Scott  is  rech  a  master  of  Tensficadon,  that  the 
complicated  metre  does  not,  for  an  instant,  arrest  the  propoi 
of  his  imagination ;  its  difBcolties  nsnali j  operate  as  a  «hh 
tary  exdtement  to  his  attention,  and  not  nnfreqaently  ng- 
gett  to  him  new  and  vnczpected  graces  of  expresBJen.  If  > 
careless  rhyme,  or  an  iU-constracted  phrase  ocoasionAlly  es- 
cape him  amidst  the  irregular  torrent  of  his  stansa,  the  U»- 
mish  is  often  imperceptible  by  the  harried  eye  of  the  rwder; 
bnt  when  the  short  lines  are  yoked  in  paiia,  any  diisoDaiMiB 
the  Jingle,  or  interraption  of  the  oonstmction,  cannot  &il  to 
gire  offence.  We  learn  from  Horace,  that  in  the  oonrse  of  a 
long  work,  a  poet  may  legitimately  indulge  in  a  momentsiy 
slumber;  but  we  do  not  wlah  to  hear  him  sooro.*— <?KiirMii 
Review. 
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xvn. 

SRShmuh,'  who,  the  hier  beride, 
flu  miter't  oorpse  with  wonder  eyed, 
PoirSliimih !  whom  his  least  halloo 
Codi  tend  like  ligfatnmg  o'er  the  dew, 
Andes  hv  ereit,  and  points  his  ean, 
Aiif  ame  itTaq^  step  he  hears. 
^Smot  a  monmer's  mniBed  tread. 
Who  cflneB  to  aoRVW  o'er  the  dead, 
Bst  headlong  haste,  or  deadly  te»r, 
Vrgi  the  precipitate  career. 
AS  itud  aghast :— unheeding  all, 
The  hcnehman  bursts  into  the  hall ; 
Btkn  the  dead  man's  hier  he  stood  ; 
Held  forth  the  Ghkss  beemear'd  with  blood  ; 
*  The  moster-j^aoe  is  Lnnrick  mead  ; 
Speed  faith  the  signal !  elansmen,  speed  ! " 

XVIII. 
Aagoi,  Ae  heir  of  Duncan's  line,' 
Sprang  ktHk  and  seized  the  iktal  sign. 
b  haite  the  stripling  to  his  side 
Be  Citherns  dirk  and  broadsword  tied  ; 
Bsk  when  he  aw  his  mother's  e je 
Wateh  Urn  in  apeeddees  agony. 
Back  to  her  open'd  arms  he  flew, 
hca'd  OD  her  lips  a  fond  adien — 
'  Abe !"  she  lobb'd,— *<  and  yet,  be  gone, 
lad  ^ced  thee  forth,  like  Duncan's  eon  !" 
One  knk  be  oast  npon  the  bier, 
DiBih'd  from  his  eye  the  gathering  tear. 
Breathed  deq>  to  dear  his  labouring  breast. 
And  toas'd  aloft  his  bonnet  crest, 
Thea,  like  the  high-bred  colt,  when,  freed, 
Fint  he  eaays  his  fire  and  speed. 
He  timsk'd,  and  o'er  moor  and  moss 
Sped  fiirwafd  with  the  Fiery  Cross, 
fltwpinded  was  the  widow's  tear, 
WIdle  jet  his  footsteps  she  could  hear  ; 
And  when  she  marfc'd  the  henchman's  eye 
Wet  with  onwonted  sympathy, 
o  Eznman,"  she  said,  ^  his  race  is  run, 
Thit  should  hare  sped  thine  errand  on  ; 
The  oak  has  ftll'ny— the  sapling  bough 
is  all  Dnncraggan's  shelter  now. 
Tet  tnst  I  wdl,  his  duty  done, 
The  orphan's  God  will  guard  my  son. — 
And  jDo,  m  many  a  danger  true. 
At  Daafisn's  best  your  blades  that  drew. 
To  sRu,  and  guard  that  orphan's  head  t 
Let  babes  and  women  wail  the  dead." 
Ihea  weapon-dang,  and  martial  call, 
ResoBBded  through  the  funeral  hall, 
While  from  the  walls  the  attendant  band 
finatch'd  sword  and  taige,  with  hurried  hand ; 

Ftilkfid.   Thenaaieofadofi. 

MS.—"  Ai^My  ibitjint  of  Duncan's  line. 

Sprang  inih  and  Miaed  the  fatal  sign, 
AmdtkemvponkiMklngman'sbier 
Ktt  MaiUe*  nupended  Uar. 
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And  short  and  ffitting  cneiip^T 
Olanced  from  the  mourner's  isunken  eye, 
As  if  the  sounds  to  warrior  dear. 
Might  rouse  her  Duncan  from  his  bier. 
But  faded  soon  that  borrow'd  foroe  ; 
Grief  daim'd  his  right,  and  tears  their 
oonrse. 

XIX. 
Benledi  saw  the  Cross  of  Fire, 
It  glanced  like  lightning  up  Strath -Ire.* 
O'er  dale  and  hill  the  summons  flew. 
Nor  rest  nor  pause  young  Angus  knew  ; 
The  tear  that  gathered  in  bis  eye 
He  left  the  mountain  breeze  to  dry  ; 
Until,  where  Teith's  young  waters  roll. 
Betwixt  him  and  a  wooded  knoll,^ 
That  graced  the  sable  strath  with  green, 
The  chapel  of  St.  Bride  was  seen. 
Swoln  was  the  stream,  remote  the  bridge, 
But  Angus  paused  not  on  tiie  edge  ; 
Though  the  dark  wiaves  danced  dizzily. 
Though  red'd  his  sympathetie  eye. 
He  dash'd  amid  the  torrent's  roar : 
His  right  hand  high  the  crosslet  bore, 
His  left  the  pole-axe  grasp'd,  to  guide 
And  stay  his  looting  in  the  tide. 
He  stumbled  twice — the  foam  splash'd  high. 
With  hoarser  swell  the  stream  raced  by  ; 
And  had  he  ikil'n, — fbr  erer  there. 
Farewell  Dnncraggan's  orphan  heir  ! 
But  still,  as  if  in  parting  life. 
Firmer  he  grasp'd  the  Cross  of  strife. 
Until  the  opposing  bank  he  gun'd. 
And  up  the  chapd  pathway  strain'd. 

XX. 

A  blithesome  rout,  that  morning  tide. 
Had  sought  the  chapel  of  St  Bride. 
Her  troth  Tombea's  Mary  gave 
To  Norman,  heir  of  Armandave. 
And,  issuing  from  the  Gothic  arch, 
The  bridal  now  resumed  their  march. 
In  rude,  but  glad  procession,  came 
Bonneted  sire  and  cdf-dad  dame  ; 
And  plaided  youth,  with  jest  and  Jeer, 
Which  encoded  maiden  would  not  hear ; 
And  children,  that,  unwitting  why, 
Lent  the  gay  shout  thdr  shrilly  cry  ; 
And  minstrels,  that  in  measures  vied 
Before  the  young  and  bonny  bride. 
Whose  downcast  eye  and  cheek  diadose 
The  tear  and  blush  of  morning  rose. 
With  rirghi  step,  and  bashful  hand, 
She  hdd  the  'kerchieTs  snowy  band  ; 

In  haste  the  itripling  to  his  tide 
His  iiather'i  targe  and  fakhkm  tied." 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  2  N. 

«  MS.—*'  Jlnd  «oA<re  a  steep  and  wooded  luioU 

Graced  the  dark  itrath  with  emeraUi  green. 
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The  galUnt  bridegroom  by  her  ride, 
Beheld  his  prise  with  victor's  pride, 
And  the  glad  mother  in  her  ear 
Was  doaely  whispering  word  of  cheer. 

XXI. 

Who  meets  them  at  the  churchyard  gate ! 

The  messenger  of  fear  and  fate  ! 

Haste  in  his  hurried  accent  lies, 

And  grief  is  swimming  in  his  eyes. 

All  dripping  from  the  recent  flood, 

Panting  and  travel-soilM  he  stood. 

The  fatal  sign  of  fire  and  sword 

Held  forth,  and  spoke  the  appointed  word  :' 

'^  The  muster-place  is  Lanrick  mead  ; 

Speed  forth  the  signal !  Norman,  speed  !*' 

And  must  he  change  so  soon  the  hand,^ 

Just  link'd  to  his  by  holy  band, 

For  the  fell  Cross  of  blood  and  brand  1 

And  must  the  day,  so  blithe  that  rose. 

And  promised  rapture  in  the  close. 

Before  its  setting  hour,  divide 

The  bridegroom  from  the  plighted  bride  1 

0  &tal  doom  ! — ^it  must  I  it  must ! 
Clan- Alpine's  cause,  her  Chieftain's  trust, 
Her  summons  dread,  brook  no  delay  ; 
Stretch  to  the  race-— away  !  away  I 

XXII. 
Yet  slow  he  laid  his  plaid  aside. 
And,  lingering,  eyed  his  lovely  bride. 
Until  he  saw  the  starting  tear 
Speak  woe  he  might  not  stop  to  cheer ; 
Then,  trusting  not  a  second  look. 
In  haste  he  sped  him  up  the  brook. 
Nor  backward  glanced,  till  on  the  heath 
Where  Lubnaig's  lake  supplies  the  Teith. 
— What  in  the  racer's  bosom  stirr'd ! 
The  sickening  pang  of  hope  deferr'd. 
And  memory,  with  a  torturing  train' 
Of  all  his  morning  visions  vain. 
Mingled  with  love's  impatience,  came 
The  manly  thirst  for  martial  fame  ; 
The  stormy  joy  of  mountaineers, 
Ere  yet  they  rush  upon  the  spears ; 
And  zeal  for  Clan  and  Chieftain  burning, 
And  hope,  from  well-fought  field  returning. 
With  war's  red  honours  on  his  crest. 
To  clasp  his  Mary  to  his  breast. 
Stung  by  such  thoughts,  o'er  bank  and  brae. 
Like  fire  from  flint  he  glanced  away. 
While  high  resolve,  and  feeling  strong. 
Burst  into  voluntary  song. 

1  MS.—"  And  mnat  he  then  exchange  the  hand." 

s  MS. — "  And  memory  brouffht  the  tortaring  train 
Of  all  his  morning  Tiftions  vain ; 
Bat  minKled  with  impatience  came 
The  manly  lore  of  martial  fame." 

8  firadten.— Fern. 

4  MS.—"  I  may  not,  dare  not,  ^nagc  now.** 


xxm. 

The  heath  this  night  must  be  my  bed« 
The  bracken'  curtain  for  my  head. 
My  lullaby  the  warder's  tread. 

Far,  &r,  from  love  and  thee,  Mai?  ; 
To-morrow  eve,  more  stilly  laid. 
My  couch  may  be  my  bloody  plaid^ 
My  vesper  song,  thy  wail,  sweet  maid  i 

It  will  not  waken  me,  Mary ! 
I  may  not,  dare  not,  £ancy  now^ 
The  grief  that  clouds  thy  lovely  brow, 
I  dare  not  think  upon  thy  vow, 

And  all  it  promised  me,  Maiy. 
No  fond  regret  must  Norman  know  ; 
When  bursts  Clan- Alpine  on  the  foe, 
Ws  heart  must  be  like  bended  bow. 

His  foot  like  arrow  free,  Mary. 

A  time  will  come  with  feeling  fraught. 
For,  if  I  fisll  in  batUe  fought. 
Thy  hapless  lover's  dying  thought 

Shall  be  a  thought  on  thee,  Mary.' 
And  if  retum'd  from  conquered  foes. 
How  blithely  will  the  evening  dose. 
How  sweet  the  linnet  sing  repose. 

To  my  young  bride  and  me,  Mary  I 

XXIV. 
Not  fiuiter  o'er  thy  heathery  braes, 
Balquidder,  speeds  the  midnight  blase," 
Rushing,  in  conflagration  strong. 
Thy  deep  ravines  and  dells  along. 
Wrapping  thy  cli£b  in  purple  glow. 
And  reddening  the  dark  lakes  below  ; 
Nor  fSsster  speeds  it,  nor  so  &r. 
As  o'er  thy  heaths  the  voice  of  war.' 
The  signal  roused  to  martial  c<»l 
The  sullen  margin  of  Loch  Yoil, 
Waked  still  Loch  Doine,  and  to  the  source 
Alarm'd,  Balvaig,  thy  swampy  course  ; 
Thence  southward  tum'd  its  rapid  road 
Adown  Strath-Gartney's  valley  broad. 
Till  rose  in  anns  each  man  might  claim 
A  portion  in  Clan- Alpine's  name. 
From  the  grey  sire,  whose  trembling  hand 
Could  hardly  buckle  on  his  brand, 
To  the  raw  boy,  whose  shaft  and  bow 
Were  yet  scarce  terror  to  the  crow. 
Each  valley,  each  sequester'd  glen, 
Muster'd  its  little  horde  of  men. 
That  met  as  torrents  from  the  height 
In  Highland  dales  their  streams  unite, 

•  MS.—**  A  time  will  come  for  love  and  faith. 

For  should  thy  bridegroom  yield  hb  breatht 
Twill  cheer  him  in  the  hour  of  death. 
The  boasted  right  to  thee^  Mary." 
s  See  Appendix,  Note  fi  0. 

7  "  The  eager  fidelity  with  which  this  fetal  rignal  ii  hnriM 
on  and  obeyed,  is  repreeented  with  great  spirit  sad  fsUcitf. 
— JKrnuiT. 
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8l31  gathering,  as  they  pour  along, 

A  Toiee  more  kmd,  a  tide  more  strong, 

TiO  at  the  rendaerons  they  stood 

%  bandreds  prompt  for  blows  and  blood  ; 

Each  tiain'd  to  anna  snoe  life  began, 

OvuDg  no  tie  bat  to  his  clan, 

Xo  oath,  bat  by  hu  chieftain's  hand, 

Ko  lav,  bat  Roderick  Dhu's  command.* 

XXV. 

That  mmmw  mom  had  Roderick  Dhu 

Soney'd  the  skirts  of  Benvenae, 

And  sent  his  scouts  o'er  hill  and  heath. 

To  Tiew  the  frontiers  of  Menteith. 

AD  bat^ward  came  ^nth  news  of  trace  ; 

Still  lay  each  martial  Gneme  and  Bmoe, 

lo  Bedaoch  coarts  no  horsemen  wait, 

}io  banner  wared  on  Oardross  gate, 

Od  Deehray'B  towers  no  beacon  shone, 

Nor  scared  the  herons  from  Loch  Con  ; 

All  aeem*d  at  peace. — Now,  wot  ye  why 

Tbe  Chieftain,  with  audi  anxions  eye, 

Kit  to  the  master  he  repair, 

Ibii  western  frtintier  scann'd  with  care  1 — 

Ib  Benvenoe's  most  darkaome  deft, 

A  lur,  though  emel,  pledge  was  left  ;  ^ 

P«r  Douglas,  to  his  promise  true, 

TVst  morning  from  the  iale  withdrew. 

And  in  a  deep  seqaester'd  dell 

flsd  aoogfat  a  low-  and  lonely  celL 

By  aany  a  bard,  in  Celtic  tongae, 

Has  Coir^oaD-Uriskin  been  sung  ; ' 

A  softer  name  the  Saxons  gave. 

And  eaUM  the  grot  the  Qoblin-cave.    . 

XXVI. 

It  ns  a  wild  and  strange  retreat, 
i<  e'er  ma  trod  by  ontlaw's  feet. 
^  dell,  npon  the  moantun's  crest, 
Tavii*d  like  a  gash  on  warrior's  breast ; 
Iti  trench  had  staid  fall  many  a  rock, 
Hni'd  by  primed  earthqaake  shock 
f^  Benveoae's  grey  summit  wild, 
^  here,  in  random  ruin  piled, 
Tbey  frown'd  incombent  o'er  the  spot. 
And  SormM  the  ragged  silvan  grot.* 
Ibe  oak  and  birch,  with  mingled  shade, 
At  noontide  there  a  twilight  made, 
vnieH  vfaen  diort  and  sudden  shone 
Sine  straggling  beam  on  cliff  or  stone, 
with  sQch  a  glimpse  as  prophet's  eye 
Q«ns  on  thy  depth.  Futurity. 

*SitApp«idix,Note2P. 

*Sie  Appendix,  Note  2  Q. 

Alto  laadii^  on  the  skirts  of  BenTcnue,  we  reach  tho 
""<•  "ore properly  the  eott)  qfthegMifU,  by  a  steep  and 
*^  defile  of  a  few  himdrcd  yards  in  length.  It  ia  a  deep 
■takruiiphitheatre  of  at  least  600  yards  of  extent  in  its 
^99  dtsmetcr,  gradoally  narrowing  towards  the  base,  hem- 
^n  sO  raand  bj  steep  and  towering  rocks,  and  rendered 
^**'"We  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  a  close  coTort  of  laxn- 


Ko  marmnf  waked  the  solemn  still, 
Save  tinkling  of  a  fountain  rill ; 
But  when  the  wind  chafed  with  the  lake, 
A  sullen  sound  would  upward  break, 
With  dashing  hollow  voice,  that  spoke 
The  incessant  war  of  wave  and  rock. 
Suspended  clifiEs,  with  hideous  sway, 
Seem'd  nodding  o'er  the  cavern  grey. 
From  such  a  den  the  wolf  had  sprang. 
In  such  the  wild-cat  leaves  her  young ; 
Yet  Douglas  and  his  daughter  fair 
Sought  for  a  space  their  safety  there. 
Ghrey  Superstition's  whisper  dread 
Debarr'd  the  spot  to  vulgar  tread  ; 
For  there,  she  said,  did  fays  resort, 
And  satyrs^  hold  their  silvan  court, 
By  moonlight  tread  their  mystic  maze, 
And  blast  the  rash  beholder's  gaze. 

XXVII. 
Now  eve,  with  western  shadows  long, 
Floated  on  Katrine  bright  and  strong. 
When  Roderick,  with  a  chosen  few, 
Repaas'd  the  heights  of  Benvenae. 
Above  the  Goblin-cave  they  go, 
Through  the  wild  pass  of  Beal-nam-bo  :* 
The  prompt  retainen  speed  before. 
To  launch  the  shallop  ttom  the  shore,   . 
For  cross  Loch  Katrine  lies  his  way 
To  view  the  passes  of  Achray, 
And  place  his  clansmen  in  amy. 
Yet  lags  the  chief  in  musing  mind, 
Unwonted  sight,  his  men  behind. 
A  single  page,  to  bear  his  sword. 
Alone  attended  on  his  lord  ;* 
The  rest  their  way  through  thickets  break. 
And  soon  await  him  by  the  lake. 
It  was  a  fair  and  gallant  sight. 
To  view  them  fh>m  the  neighbouring  height, 
By  the  low-levell'd  sunbeams  light  1 
For  strength  and  stature,  fh>m  the  clan 
Each  warrior  was  a  chosen  man, 
As  even  a£ar  might  well  be  seen. 
By  their  proud  step  aiid  martial  mien. 
Their  feathers  dance,  their  tartans  float, 
Their  targets  gleam,  as  by  the  boat 
A  wUd  and  warlike  group  they  stand. 
That  well  became  such  mountain-strand. 

XXVIII. 
Their  Chief,  with  step  reluctant,  still 
Was  lingering  on  the  craggy  hill, 

riant  trees.    On  the  south  and  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  pre 
dpitoos  shoulder  of  13envenne,  to  the  height  of  at  least  500 
feet ;  towards  the  east,  the  rock  appears  at  some  former  pe 
riod  to  have  tumbled  down,  strewing  the  whole  coarse  of  its 
fall  with  immense  fragments,  which  now  serve  only  to  girt 
shelter  to  foxes,  wild-cats,  and  badgers.'*--Da.  OaAHAM. 

«  The  UrUk,  or  Highland  satyr.    See  Note  on  tho  previoaa 
Canto. 

A  See  Appendix,  Note  2  K  •  Ibid,  Note  9  B. 
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H&rd  by  where  tumM  apart  the  road 
To  Douglas's  obscure  abode. 
It  was  bat  with  that  dawiung  morn. 
That  Roderick  Dhu  had  proudly  sworn 
To  drown  his  lore  in  war's  wild  roar,^ 
Nor  think  of  £Uen  Doag^  more ; 
But  he  who  steins  a  stream  with  sand. 
And  fetters  flame  with  flaxen  band. 
Has  yet  a  harder  task  to  prore— 
By  firm  resoWe  to  conquer  love  1 
Eye  finds  the  Chief,  Uke  restless  ghost, 
Still  hovering  near  his  treasure  lost ; 
For  though  his  haughty  heart  deny 
A  parting  meeting  to  his  eye, 
Still  fondly  strains  his  anxious  ear, 
The  aooents  of  her  Tdoe  to  hear, 
And  inly  did  he  curse  the  breeze 
That  waked  to  sound  the  rustling  trees. 
But  hark  I  what  mingles  in  the  strain  1 
It  is  the  harp  of  Allan-bane, 
That  wakes  its  measure  slow  and  high. 
Attuned  to  sacred  minstrelsy. 
What  melting  voice  attends  the  strings  I 
'TIS  Ellen,  or  an  angel,  sings. 

XXIX. 

)Bl?mn  ta  tl^e  ^trffin. 

Av$  Maria/  maiden  mild  ! 

Idsten  to  a  maiden's  prayer  ! 
Thou  canst  hear  though  from  the  wild, 

Thou  canst  save  amid  despair. 
Safe  may  we  sleep  beneath  thy  care, 

Though  banish'd,  outcast,  and  reviled — 
Maiden  I  hear  a  maiden's  prayer; 

Mother,  hear  a  suppliant  child  ! 

Aw  Maria/ 

Ave  Maria  /  undefiled  ! 

The  flin^  conch  we  now  must  share' 
Shall  seem  with  down  of  eider  piled. 

If  thy  protection  hover  there. 
The  murky  cavern's  heavy  air* 

Shall  breathe  of  balm  if  thou  hast  smiled ; 
Then,  Maiden  I  hear  a  maiden's  prayer ; 

Mother,  list  a  suppliant  child ! 

Ave  Maria/ 

Ave  Maria/  stainless  styled  I 

Foul  demons  of  the  earth  and  air. 
From  this  their  wonted  haunt  exiled. 

Shall  flee  before  thy  presence  fsir. 
We  bow  us  to  our  lot  of  care. 

Beneath  thy  guidance  reooncUed ; 
Hear  for  a  maid  a  maiden's  prayer. 

And  for  a  father  hear  a  child  1 

Ave  Maria/ 


1  M&— *'  To  drown  his  ffrU/tit  war'i  wild  roar. 

Nor  think  of  kme  and  SOen  more." 
■  If  S.— "  The  flinty  conch  my  sire  mnit  share." 
•  MS,—"  Tho  murky  grotto*s  noxious  air." 


XXX. 

Died  on  the  harp  the  closing  hymft* 
Unmoved  in  attitude  and  limb, 
As  listening  still.  Clan- Alpine's  lord 
Stood  leaning  on  his  heavy  sword. 
Until  the  page,  with  humble  sign, 
Twice  pointed  to  the  sun's  decline. 
Then  while  his  plaid  he  round  hjm  casi« 
<<  It  b  the  last  tune— 'tb  the  last," 
He  mutter'd  thrice,—- ''the  last  time  e'er 
That  angel  voice  shall  Roderick  hear !" 
It  was  a  goading  thought — ^his  stride 
Hied  hastier  down  the  mountain-side ; 
Sullen  he  flung  him  in  the  boat. 
And  instant  'cross  the  lake  it  shot. 
They  landed  in  that  silvery  bay. 
And  eastward  held  their  hasty  way, 
TQl,  with  the  bttest  beams  of  light. 
The  band  arrived  on  Lanrick  height. 
Where  muster'd,  in  the  vale  below,^ 
Clan- Alpine's  men  in  martial  show. 

XXXI. 
A  various  scene  the  clansmen  made. 
Some  sate,  some  stood,  some  slowly  stray'd  ; 
But  most  with  mantles  folded  round, 
Wei«  couch'd  to  rest  upon  the  ground. 
Scarce  to  be  known  by  curious  eye. 
From  the  deep  heather  whore  they  lie;. 
So  well  was  match'd  the  tartan  screen 
With  heath-bell  dark  and  brackens  green  ; 
Unless  where,  here  and  there,  a  blade. 
Or  lance's  point,  a  glimmer  made, 
like  glow-worm  twinkling  through  the  shade. 
But  when,  advancing  through  the  gloom. 
They  saw  the  Chieftain's  eagle  plume, 
Thdr  shout  of  welcome,  shrill  and  vride, 
Shook  the  steep  mountain's  steady  side. 
Thrice  it  arose,  and  lake  and  fell 
Three  times  retum'd  the  martial  yell ; 
It  died  upon  Bochastle's  plain. 
And  Silence  daim'd  her  evening  reign. 


C(e  Ealrs  of  t^e  Eslie. 


CANTO  FOUR'K. 


I. 

^  The  rose  is  fidrest  when  'tis  budding  new. 
And  hope  is  brightest  when  it  dawns  from  fears  ,* 

The  rose  is  sweetest  wash'd  with  morning  dew. 
And  love  is  loveliest  when  embalm'd  in  tears. 

«  If  8.—*'  Where  broad  extending  ftu-  below, 

Muter'd  Clan-AIpine*i  martial  show.** 

*  If  &— "  And  rapture  dsarett  when  obaciired  hj  feais." 
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OvSfiag  ratty  wbom  &iicj  thns  endoan, 
1  tid  jaar  bloMoms  in  m  j  bonnet  wave, 
&BUeni  of  bope  and  lore  throagfa  Ibtnre  yean  l** 
T1»  qdke  Toiing  N^Htnan,  heir  of  Annandave, 
What  time  the  son  anee  on  Yennacfaar's  broad  wave. 

11. 
Snob  iad  eoneot,  half  taid,  half  ning, 
Life  pronpted  to  the  bridegroom's  tongue. 
AH  while  he  strippM  the  vild-roee  tpnij, 
Wa  axe  and  bow  beside  him  lay, 
For  «a  a  pea  twist  lake  and  wood, 
A  vikeAiI  nntinel  he  ttood. 
Hark !  on  the  rock  a  footatep  rang, 
Aad  iatUnt  to  faia  anna  he  sprang. 
"Stand,  or  then  diest  I— What,  Maliae  1— soon 
Alt  tiMm  retom'd  from  Braes  of  Donne. 
Bf  thy  keen  step  and  glance  I  know, 
TkoQ  bring'st  as  tidings  of  the  foe." — 
(For  wbile  the  Fiery  Cross  hied  on, 
Oa  (firtuit  sooat  had  Malise  gone.) 
'Where  sleeps  the  Chief  I"  the  henchman  said. — 
'Apart,  in  yonder  misty  glade ; 
Tohb  kne  oonch  111  be  yonr  guide.''^' 
Then  esD'd  a  slnmberer  by  his  side. 
And  idrr'd  hhn  with  his  slackened  bowu- 
'  Up,  sp,  Olentarkin  !  rouse  thee,  ho  ! 
Wen^  the  Chieftain ;  on  the  track. 
Keep  eagle  watch  till  I  come  back." 

in. 

Together  vp  the  pass  they  sped: 

*  What  of  the  foemen  !  "  Norman  said. — 

'Yarjing  reports  from  near  and  £ar; 

Tin  oertain,-— that  a  band  of  war 

Hm  for  two  days  been  ready  bonne. 

At  prompt  oommand,  to  march  from  Doune ; 

Kbg  Jamea,  the  while,  with  princely  powers. 

Holds  reveby  in  Stirling  towers. 

Soon  will  this  daik  and  gathering  cloud 

Bpeik  OB  our  glens  in  thunder  loud. 

Iirand  to  bide  such  bitter  bout. 

The  warrior's  plaid  may  bear  it  out ; 

Bat,  Noraian,  bow  wilt  thou  proride 

A  Adter  for  thy  bonny  bride  1  "— 

'What!  know  ye  not  that  Roderick's  care 

To  the  lone  isle  hath  caused  repair 

Each  maid  and  matron  of  the  clan, 

Aad  every  duld  and  aged  man 

uafit  for  aims;  and  given  his  charge, 

^or  ddfT  nor  shallop,  boat  nor  barge, 

^pn  these  lakes  shall  float  at  l&rge, 

^  sU  beside  the  islet  moor,' 

Thatneh  dear  pledge  may  rest  secure!'* — 

IV. 
TbweD  advised — ^the  Chieftain's  plan' 
^<>peak8  the  father  of  his  clan. 

M&«'<  •xb  ^n^ii  adTked-«  prudent  plan. 
Worthy  the  father  of  his  clan. " 


But  wherefbre  sleeps  Sir  Roderick  Dba 

Apart  from  all  his  followers  true  I"— 

^  It  is,  becanse  last  evening-tide 

Brian  an  augury  hath  tried. 

Of  that  dread  kind  which  must  not  be 

Unless  in  dread  extremity. 

The  Taghainn  oall'd ;  by  which,  a£ar, 

Our  sires  foresaw  the  events  of  war.' 

Dnncrsggan's  milk-white  boll  they  slew." 

1IALI8B. 

**  Ahl  well  the  gallant  brate  I  knew! 

The  choicest  of  the  prey  we  had. 

When  swept  our  merry-men  Gtallangad.* 

His  hide  was  snow,  his  horns  were  dark, 

His  red  eye  glow'd  Uke  fiery  spark ; 

So  fierce,  so  tameless,  and  so  fleet, 

Sore  did  he  cumber  our  retreat. 

And  kept  our  stoutest  kernes  in  awe. 

Even  at  the  pass  of  Beal  'maha. 

But  steep  and  flinty  was  the  road, 

And  sharp  the  hurrying  pikemen's  goad, 

And  when  we  came  to  Dennan's  Row, 

A  child  might  scatheless  stroke  his  brow.'^— 

V. 

RO&MA!f. 

"  That  bull  was  slain :  his  reeking  hide 
They  stretch'd  the  cataract  beside. 
Whose  waters  their  wild  tumult  toss 
Adown  the  black  and  craggy  boss 
Of  that  huge  diff,  whose  ample  verge 
Tradition  calls  the  Hero's  Targe.^ 
Couoh'd  on  a  shelve  beneath  its  brink. 
Close  where  the  thundering  torrents  sink, 
Rocking  beneath  their  headlong  sway. 
And  drizzled  by  the  ceaseless  spray. 
Midst  groan  of  rock,  and  roar  of  stream. 
The  wizard  waits  prophetic  dream. 
Nor  distant  rests  tiie  Chief ;— but  hush ! 
See,  gl^iing  slow  through  mist  and  bush. 
The  hermit  gains  yon  rock,  and  stands 
To  gaze  upon  our  slumbering  bands. 
Seems  he  not,  Malise,  like  a  ghost. 
That  hovers  o'er  a  slaughtered  host! 
Or  raven  on  the  blasted  oak. 
That,  watching  while  the  deer  is  broke,* 
His  morsel  claims  with  sullen  eroakl" 

MALISE. 

^■''  Peace !  peace  1  to  other  than  to  me. 

Thy  words  were  evil  augury ; 

But  stiU  I  hold  Sir  Roderick's  bUde 

Clan- Alpine's  omen  and  her  aid. 

Not  aught  that,  gleanM  from  heaven  or  hell. 

Yon  fiend-begotten  monk  can  tell. 

The  Chieftain  joins  him,  see — and  now, 

Together  they  descend  the  brow.' 


n 


s  See  Appendix,  Note  S  T. 
« Ibid,  Note  8  V. 


•  Ibid,  Note  2  U. 

•  Ibid,  Note  iW. 
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And,  as  they  came,  \nth  Alpine's  Lord 

The  Hermit  Mook  held  solemn  word:-^ 

<<  Roderick !  it  is  a  fearfiil  strife, 

For  man  endow'd  with  mortal  life, 

Whose  shroud  of  sentient  clay  can  still 

Feel  feverish  pang  and  fsinting  chill, 

"Wliose  eye  can  stare  in  stony  trance, 

Whose  hair  can  ronse  like  warrior's  lance/— 

Tis  hard  for  such  to  view,  unfurl'd. 

The  curtain  of  the  future  world. 

Yet,  witness  every  quaking  limb, 

My  sunken  pulse,  my  eyeballs  dim, 

My  soul  with  harrowing  anguish  torn, — 

This  for  my  Chieftain  have  I  borne  1 — 

The  shapes  that  sought  my  fearful  couch, 

An  human  tongue  may  ne'er  avouch ; 

No  mortal  man, — save  he,  who,  bred 

Between  the  living  and  the  dead. 

Is  gifted  beyond  nature's  law, — 

Had  e'er  survived  to  say  he  saw. 

At  length  the  fatal  answer  came. 

In  characters  of  living  flame  I 

Not  spoke  in  word,  nor  blazed  in  scroll, 

But  borne  and  branded  on  my  soul ; — 

Which  spills  the  foremost  foeman's  lifb,^ 

That  party  conquers  in  the  strife  1" — ' 

VII. 
**  Thanks,  Brian,  for  thy  zeal  and  care  I 
Good  is  thine  augury,  and  feir. 
Clan-AIpine  ne'er  in  battle  stood. 
But  first  our  broadswords  tasted  blood. 
A  surer  victim  stiU  I  know, 
Self-ofler'd  to  the  auspicious  blow: 
A  spy  has  sought  my  land  this  mom,'— 
No  eve  shall  witness  his  return ! 
My  followers  guard  each  pass's  mouth. 
To  east,  to  westvrard,  and  to  south; 
Red  Murdoch,  bribed  to  be  his  guide,' 
Has  charge  to  lead  his  steps  aside, 
TiU,  in  deep  path  or  dingle  brown. 
He  light  on  those  shall  bring  him  down.^ 
•—But  see,  who  comes  his  news  to  show  1 
Malise !  what  tidings  of  the  foe1"~ 

VIIL 
**  At  Doune,  o'er  many  a  spear  and  glaive 
Two  Barons  proud  their  banners  wave. 

1  MS.—"  Which  foremost  tpills  a  fbeman's  life." 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  2  X. 

s  MS.—*'  The  clazumiuiy  Tsinly  deem'd  his  guide." 

«  MS.— *<  He  light  on  tboeo  ihail  itab  him  down." 

{'  This  sun  -^ 
•To-day    /*''»«» 
Tb  Hdd  will  lee  them  march  from  Doune.' 

•  To-morrow  then  /  ™    **  }  meeting  stem.' " 
^  sees    ' 

^  Fm"  UUtU  boune—readj  for  battle. 


I  saw  the  Moray's  silver  star, 

And  mark'd  the  sable  pale  of  Mar." — 

"  By  Alpine's  soul,  high  tidings  those  I 

I  love  to  hear  of  worthy  foes. 

When  move  they  on!" — **  To-morrow's  noon  ' 

Will  see  them  here  for  battle  boune^"— * 

*'  Then  shall  it  see  a  meeting  stem  I— 

But,  for  the  place — say,  oouldst  thou  learn 

Nought  of  the  friendly  clans  of  Earn  i 

Strengthen'd  by  them,  we  well  might  bide 

The  Inttle  on  Benledi's  side. 

Thou  couldst  noti — ^Well !  Clan- Alpine's  men 

Shall  man  the  Trosach's  shaggy  glen ; 

Within  Loch  Katrine's  goi^  well  fight. 

All  in  our  maids'  and  matrons'  siirht. 

Each  for  his  hearth  and  household  fire. 

Father  for  child,  and  son  for  sire, — 

Lover  for  maid  beloved ! — But  why — 

Is  it  the  breeze  affects  mine  eye ! 

Or  dost  thou  come,  ill-omen'd  tear ! 

A  messenger  of  doubt  or  liear ) 

No  I  sooner  may  the  Saxon  lance 

Unfix  Benledi  from  his  stance. 

Than  doubt  or  terror  can  pierce  through 

The  unyielding  heart  of  Roderick  Dhu  I 

Tis  stubborn  as  his  trusty  targe. — ^ 

Each  to  his  post! — all  know  their  charge.*' 

The  pibroch  sounds,  the  bands  advance, 

The  broadswords  gleam,  the  banners  daaoe, 

Obedient  to  the  Chieftain's  glance. 

— I  turn  me  fh)m  the  martial  roar. 

And  seek  C<Hr-Uriskin  once  more. 

IX. 
Where  is  the  Douglas  I — he  is  gone ; 
And  Ellen  sits  on  the  grey  stone 
Fast  by  the  cave,  and  makes  her  moan ; 
While  vainly  Allan's  words  of  cheer 
Are  pour'd  on  her  unheeding  ear. — 
"  He  will  return — Dear  lady,  trust  !— 
With  joy  return ; — he  will — he  musL 
Well  was  it  time  to  seek,  afisr. 
Some  refuge  from  impending  war, 
When  e'en  Clan- Alpine's  rugged  swarm 
Are  cow'd  by  the  approaching  storm. 
I  saw  thdr  boats,  with  many  a  light. 
Floating  the  live-long  yesternight, 
Shifting  like  flashes  darted  forth* 
By  the  red  streamers  of  the  north ; 


7  MS.—"  *Tia  ■tubbom  as  hie  Highland  taige." 

•  MS.—"  Thicic  as  the  flaehcs  darted  forth 
By  moriice-dancers  of  the  north ; 

And  saw  at  mom  thoirj  l^^"*^ 

\  little  fleet. 

Close  mooi'd  by  the  lone  iilet'i  aide. 

Since  this  mde  race  dare  not  abide 

Upon  their  native  mountain  side. 

Til  fit  that  DoQglaa  ihonld  proTide 

For  his  deardiild  some  lafo  abod^ 

And  soon  he  comei  to  point  the  road. 
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Inaik'd  «t  mom  how  close  they  ride^ 
Tlaek  moor'd  bj  the  lone  islet's  side. 
Like  vild-dnda  ooaehing  in  the  fen, 
Wfaai  stoops  the  hawk  upon  the  glen, 
tee  this  rude  imce  dare  not  abide 
Tbe  peril  on  the  mainland  side, 
8bsll  not  thy  noUe  fitther's  care 
Some  ssfe  retreat  for  thee  prepare!*' — 

X. 

SLLEN. 

>  NO)  Allan,  BO  I  Pretext  so  kind^ 
Hy  wskdnl  terrors  could  not  blind. 
Wlien  in  snch  tender  tone,  yet  graTo, 
Uio^  a  parting  blessing  gave, 
Thtt  tesr  that  glisten'd  in  his  eye 
Drowa'd  not  his  purpose  flx'd  on  high. 
My  no],  thongh  ftminine  and  weak, 
Cn  imsge  his ;  e'en  as  the  lake, 
Itidf  dirtarb'd  by  sUgfatest  stroke,' 
Idects  tbe  inTolnerable  rock. 
He  hflsn  report  of  battle  rife. 
He  deems  himself  the  cause  of  strife. 
1  mw  liim  redden,  when  the  theme 
T^'d,  Allan,  on  thine  idle  dream, 
Of  Maledm  Grseme,  in  Hettere  bound. 
Which  I,  thou  saidst,  about  him  wound. 
TUnk'st  thou  he  trow'd  thine  omen  aught  1 
Oh  bo!  'twas  apprehensiTe  thought 
Fer  the  kind  yonth,— fimr  Roderick  too — 
(Let  me  be  just)  that  friend  so  true ; 
la  dai^er  both,  and  in  our  cause ! 
Hiattrel,  tbe  Dou^as  dare  not  pause. 
Vby  else  that  solemn  warning  given, 
'  If  not  on  earth,  we  meet  in  heaTen  T 
Why  die,  to  Cambus>kenneth's  fsne. 
If  eie  retom  him  not  again, 
Am  I  to  hie,  and  nuike  me  known  t 
Ahe!  he  gees  to  Scotland's  throne, 
Boji  hie  friend's  safety  with  his  own ; — 
He  goes  to  do — ^what  I  had  done, 
Had  Bouglas'  daughter  been  his  son  !" — 

XI. 
*  Key,  lovely  EUen  ! — dearest,  nay ! 
Htaght  should  his  return  delay. 
He  ooly  named  yon  holy  fSsne 
As  fittbg  place  to  meet  again. 
Beane h^B  safe;  and  for  the  Gneme^ — 
Hetven'e  blesnng  on  hisgaUant  name  ! — 
^y  nnon'd  sight  may  yet  prove  true, 
^or  bode  of  iU  to  him  or  you. 
When  did  my  gifted  dream  beguile  t 
^^  of  the  stranger  at  the  isle, 

'  MS..."  No.  Allan,  no  1  His  words  lo  Und 

Were  bat  pretezti  my  fean  to  blind. 
When  hi  inch  solemn  tone,  and  grave, 
Donglas  a  parting  ble«hig  gave." 

'  US.-"  Itielf  dktnrb'd  by  aUghtest  shock, 
BcAccts  the  adamantfaie  rock." 


And  think  upon  the  harpmgs  slow. 
That  presaged  this  approaching  woe! 
Sooth  waa  my  prophecy  of  fear ; 
Believe  it  when  it  augurs  cheer. 
Would  we  had  left  this  dismal  spot! 
IU  luck  stiU  haunts  a  feiry  grot. 
Of  such  a  wondrous  tale  I  know — 
Dear  lady,  change  that  look  of  woe, 
My  haip  was  wont  thy  grief  to  cheer.**—- 

BLLEN. 

<<  WeU,bettasthouwUt;  I  hear. 
But  cannot  stop  the  bursting  tear." 
The  Minstrel  tried  his  simple  art. 
But  distant  fer  was  Ellen's  heart 

XII. 
SSallad.' 

AUCK  BRAND. 

Merry  it  is  in  the  good  greenwood. 
When  the  mavis^  and  merle'  are  singing, 

When  the  deer  sweeps  by,  and  the  hounds  are  in  cry. 
And  the  hunter's  horn  is  ringing. 

*^  O  Alice  Brand,  my  native  land 

Is  lost  for  love  of  you ; 
And  we  must  hold  by  wood  and  wold. 

As  outlaws  wont  to  do. 

"  O  Alice,  'twas  all  for  thy  locks  so  bright, 

And  'twas  ail  for  thine  eyes  so  blue. 
That  on  the  night  of  our  luckless  flight, 

Thy  brother  bold  I  slew. 

"  Now  must  I  teaeh  to  hew  the  beech 

The  hand  that  held  the  glaive. 
For  leaves  to  spread  our  lowly  bed. 

And  stakes  to  fenoe  our  cave. 

**  And  for  vest  of  pall,  thy  fingers  small, 

That  wont  on  harp  to  stray,    * 
A  cloak  must  sheer  from  the  slaughter'd  deer, 

To  keep  the  cold  away." — 

<<  O  Ridiard  1  if  my  brother  died, 

'Twas  but  a  fktal  chance ; 
For  darkling  was  the  battle  tried. 

And  fortune  sped  the  lance.' 

''  If  pall  and  vair  no  more  I  wear, 

Nor  thou  the  crimson  sheen, 
As  warm,  we'U  say,  is  the  russet  gray, 

Aa  gay  the  forest-green. 


•  Sea  Appendix,  Note  S  Y. 
«  Thrash. 


•  BlackUTd. 


>  IIS.—"  Tiraa  but  a  midnight  chance ; 

For  blindfold  was  the  battle  plied. 
And  fortooe  held  the  lance.** 
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**  And,  Richard,  if  our  lot  be  hard, 

And  lost  thy  native  land, 
Still  Alice  has  her  own  Richard, 

And  he  his  Alice  Brand." 

XIII. 

Ballalr  cantmtt^lr. 

Tis  merry,  'tit  merry,  in  good  greenwood, 

So  blithe  Lady  Alice  is  singing ; 
On  the  beech's  pride,  and  oak's  brown  side, 

Lord  Richard's  axe  ia  ringing. 

Up  spoke  the  moody  Eliin  King, 

Who  won'd  within  the  hill,— ^ 
Like  wind  in  the  porch  of  a  nun'd  church, 

His  voice  was  ghostly  shrill. 

"  Why  sounds  yon  stroke  on  beach  and  oak, 

Our  moonlight  circle's  screen  1' 
Or  who  oomes  here  to  chase  the  deer, 

Beloved  of  oar  EUfin  Queen  1' 
Or  who  may  dare  on  wold  to  wear 

The  fidries  &tal  green  t* 

**  Up,  Uigan,  up !  to  yon  mortal  hie, 

For  thou  wert  christen'd  man  ;^ 
For  cross  or  sign  thou  wilt  not  fly, 

For  mutter'd  word  or  ban. 

^  Lay  on  him  the  curse  of  the  wither'd  heart. 

The  curse  of  the  sleepless  eye ; 
"nil  he  wish  and  pray  that  his  life  would  part, 

Nor  yet  find  leave  to  die.' 


» 


XIV. 

33anatr  contuntelr. 

Tis  merry,  'tis  merry,  in  good  greenwood, 
Though  the  birds  have  still'd  their  singing ; 

The  evening  blaze  doth  Alice  raise. 
And  Richard  is  fegots  bringing. 

Up  Ui^gan  starts,  that  hideous  dwarf. 

Before  Lord  Richard  stands, 
And,  as  he  cross'd  and  bless'd  himself 
^  I  fear  not  sign,"  quoth  the  grisly  elf, 

^  That  is  made  with  bloody  handib. 


» 


But  out  then  spoke  she,  Alice  Brand, 

That  woman,  void  of  fear, — 
**  And  if  there's  blood  upon  his  hand, 

rns  but  the  blood  of  deer."— 

**  Now  loud  thou  liest,  thou  bold  of  mood  1 

It  cleaves  unto  his  hand. 
The  stain  of  thine  own  kindly  blood, 

The  blood  of  Ethert  Brand." 


I  See  Appendix,  Note  3  Z. 

'  US.—"  Our  fairy  ringkt's  Kreen.' 

S  See  Appendix,  Note  3  A. 


Then  forward  stepp'd  she,  Alice  Brand, 

And  made  the  hdy  sign^— 
^  And  if  there's  blood  on  Richard's  hand, 

A  spotless  hand  is  mine. 

<<  And  I  conjure  thee,  Demon  el^ 

By  Him  whom  Demons  fear. 
To  diow  us  whence  thou  art  tbyaal^ 

And  what  thine  errand  here  1" — 

XV. 

BaQx^  coitttmiflr 

*^  'Tis  merry,  'tis  merry,  in  Fairy-laau, 

When  fsiry  birds  are  singing. 
When  the  court  doth  ride  by  tiieir  monarch's  side. 

With  bit  and  bridle  ringing : 


"  And  gaily  shines  the  Fairy-land—- 
But  all  is  glistening  show,' 

Like  the  idle  gleam  that  December's 
dm  dart  on  ice  and  snow. 

*^  And  feding,  like  that  varied  gleam, 

Is  our  inconstant  shape. 
Who  now  like  knight  and  lady  seem. 

And  now  like  dwarf  and  xpe. 


^  It  was  between  the  night  and  day, 
When  the  F^iry  King  has  power, 

Tliat  1  sunk  down  in  a  sinful  fray. 

And,  'twixt  life  and  death,  was  snatch'd  awaj 
To  the  joyless  Elfin  bower.7 

<<  But  wist  I  of  a  woman  bold, 

Who  thrice  my  brow  durst  sign, 
I  might  regain  my  mortal  mold, 

As  fair  a  form  as  thine." 

She  cross'd  him  once — she  cioas'd  him  twioo 

That  lady  waa  so  bnve ; 
The  fouler  grew  nis  goblin  hue, 

The  darker  grew  the  cave. 

She  cross'd  him  thrice,  that  lady  bold ; 

He  rose  beneath  her  hand 
The  feirest  knight  on  Scottish  mold. 

Her  brother,  Ethert  Brand  1 

Meny  it  is  in  good  greenwood. 
When  the  mavis  and  merle  are  singing. 

But  merrier  were  they  in  DunfennUne  grey. 
When  all  the  bells  were  ringing. 

XVL 
Just  as  the  minstrel  sounds  were  staid, 
A  stranger  dimb'd  the  steepy  glade : 


4  See  Appendix,  Note  3  B. 
•  See  Appendix,  Note  3  C. 
fl  See  Appendix,  Note  3  D. 


See  Appendix,  Nou  3  K. 
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lb  martttl  step,  his  lately  mien, 

ffii  hastiiig  salt  of  fjncotn  green, 

Ba  flig^  gbnes^  rememlxnuioe  claims — 

Ik  foovdoon's  Knigbty  'tis  James  Fits-James. 

SDen  beheld  as  in  a  dream, 

nso,  itarting,  aearee  sappvess'd  a  scre'Sn  : 

«  0  itmigar  !  in  such  hoar  of  fear. 

What  evil  hap  has  broaght  thee  here  !"— 

''As  etil  h^  how  can  it  be. 

That  bids  me  look  again  on  theel 

Bj  pnoiise  bound,  my  ibrmer  guide 

Met  ne  betimes  this  morning  tide, 

And  msnhall'd,  owr  bank  and  bourne, 

Tbe  bippj  path  of  my  return."^ — 

"Tlish^py  path  I — ^what  I  said  be  nought 

Of  war,  of  battle  to  be  fought. 

Of  gouded  pass  t"— «<  No,  by  my  faith  1 

Nflr  isv  I  aaght  could  augur  scathe." — 

^'O  baits  thee,  Allan,  to  the  kern, 

— Tonderhis  tartans  I  discern; 

LsBD  thou  his  purpose,  and  conjure 

Tint  he  iriU  guide  the  stranger  sure ! — 

Wbit  prompted  thee,  unhappy  man  ? 

Tbe  Desnest  serf  in  Roderick's  clan 

Had  sot  been  bribed  by  tore  or  fear, 

Uskaovn  to  him  to  guide  thee  here." — 

xvn. 

*8«eet  EUen,  dear  my  life  must  be, 

fisee  it  is  worthy  care  from  thee  j 

Tet  life  I  hold  but  idle  breath. 

When  knre  or  honoor  's  weigfa'd  with  death. 

Tbea  let  me  profit  by  my  chance, 

Atti  ifssk  my  purpose  bold  at  once. 

leiBK  to  bear  thee  from  a  wild, 

Vben  ne'er  before  such  blossom  smiled ; 

Bf  tha  nft  hand  to  lead  thee  Ur 

Fran  frantb  scenes  of  feud  and  war. 

Near  Bochastle  my  horses  wait ; ' 

They  bear  ns  soon  to  Stirling  gate. 

Ill  pboe  thee  in  a  lovely  bower, 

m  gQard  thee  like  a  tender  flower" 

''O !  huh,  Sir  Knight  I  'twere  female  art, 
ToMjI  do  not  read  thy  heart; 
Too  moeh,  before,  my  selflsh  ear 
^M  idly  soothed  my  praise  to  hear.' 
list  &tsl  bait  hath  lured  thee  back, 
b  dssthfol  hour,  o'er  dangerous  track ; 
Aad  how,  0  how,  can  I  atone 
The  wreck  my  vanity  brought  on  I — 
^  my  remains— 111  tell  hhn  all— 
^«!  itragg^g  bosom,  forth  it  shall ! 
TboQ,  whose  light  foUy  bears  the  blame, 
^  tidoe  own  pardon  with  thy  shame  I 
Bst  fint— my  fether  is  a  man 
Ontlsw'd  and  exiled,  under  ban ; 


•  ]IS.~"  Bif  Oambmmort  my  honci  wait" 
>  VS.-"  Wu  idly/bfid  thp  pndse  to  hear." 
'  MS.-"  thiB  ring  qfgold  Iho  nonaich  gSTO.'* 


The  prioe  of  blood  is  on  his  head. 
With  me  'twere  infemy  to  wed. — 
Still  wouldst  thou  speak  1 — ^then  hear  the 

truth! 
Fitz-James,  there  is  a  noble  youth,«- 
If  yet  he  is  1— exposed  for  me 
And  mine  to  dread  extremity — 
Thou  hast  the  secret  of  my  heart ; 
Forgive,  be  generous,  and  depart !" 

XVIII. 
Fitc-James  knew  every  wily  train 
A  lady's  fickle  heart  to  gain ; 
But  here  he  knew  and  felt  them  vain. 
There  shot  no  glance  from  Ellen's  eye. 
To  give  her  steadfast  speech  the  lie ; 
In  maiden  confidence  she  stood, 
Though  mantled  in  her  cheek  the  blood. 
And  told  her  love  with  such  a  sigh 
Of  deep  and  hopeless  agony, 
As  death  had  seai'd  her  Malcolm's  doom. 
And  she  sat  sorrowing  on  his  tomb. 
Hope  vanish'd  from  Fitz-James's  eye. 
But  not  with  hope  fled  qrnipathy. 
He  profler'd  to  attend  her  sid^ 
As  brother  would  a  sister  guide. — 
^  O!  little  know'st  thou  Roderick's  heart ! 
Safer  for  both  we  go  apart. 
O  haste  thee,  and  from  Allan  learn, 
If  thou  may'st  trust  yon  wily  kern.** 
With  hand  upon  his  forehead  laid, 
The  conflict  of  his  mind  to  shade, 
A  parting  step  or  two  he  made ; 
Then,  as  some  thought  had  cross'd  his  brain, 
He  paused,  and  tum'd,  and  came  again. 

XIX. 
^  Hear,  lady,  yet,  a  parting  word  I — 
It  chanced  in  fight  that  my  poor  sword 
Preserved  the  life  of  Scotland's  lord. 
This  ring  the  grateful  Monarch  gave,' 
And  bade,  when  I  had  boon  to  crave. 
To  bring  it  back,  and  boldly  claim 
The  recompense  that  I  would  name. 
Ellen,  I  am  no  courtly  lord. 
But  one  who  lives  by  lance  and  sword. 
Whose  castle  is  hu  helm  and  shield. 
His  lovdship  the  embattled  field. 
What  from  a  prince  can  I  demand, 
Who  neither  reck  of  state  nor  land  ? 
Ellen,  thy  hand — the  ring  is  thine  ;* 
Each  guard  and  usher  knows  the  sign. 
Seek  thou  the  king  without  delay ;' 
This  ngnet  shall  secure  thy  way ; 
And  claim  thy  suit,  whate'er  it  be. 
As  ransom  of  his  pledge  to  mo." 

«  MS.—"  Permit  this  band— tbe  ring  ia  thtoo." 
i  MS.—"  '  Seek  thoa  the  King,  and  on  thy  knstf 
Put  forth  th7  suit,  whate'er  it  be. 
As  ransom  of  his  pledge  to  me; 
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He  placed  the  golden  circlet  on, 
FiMiaed — ^kus'd  her  hand — and  then  waa  gone. 
The  aged  Minstrel  stood  aghast, 
80  hastily  Fitz-James  shot  past. 
He  )oin'd  his  guide,  and  wending  down 
The  ridges  of  the  mountain  brown. 
Across  the  stream  they  took  their  way, 
,  That  joins  Loch  Katrine  to  Achray. 

XX. 

All  in  the  Trosach's  glen  was  still, 
Noontide  was  sleeping  on  the  hill : 
Sudden  his  guide  whoop'd  loud  and  high — 
^  Murdoch  I  was  that  a  signal  cry  1" — 
He  stammered  forth, — *^  I  shout  to  scare* 
Yon  raven  firom  his  dainty  fare." 
He  look'd — ^he  knew  the  raveL^s  prey, 
His  own  brave  steed : — ^  Ah !  gallant  grey ! 
For  thee — for  me,  perchance — 'twere  well 
We  ne'er  had  seen  the  Troeach's  dell. — 
Murdoch,  move  first— but  silently ; 
Whistle  or  whoop,  and  thou  shalt  die !" 
Jealous  and  sullen  on  they  fared. 
Each  silent,  each  upon  his  guard. 

XXI. 

Now  wound  the  path  its  dizzy  ledge 
Around  a  precipice's  edge. 
When  lo  I  a  wasted  female  form. 
Blighted  by  wrath  of  sun  and  storm. 
In  tatter'd  weeds  and  wild  array,' 
Stood  on  a  cliff  beside  the  way. 
And  glancing  round  her  restless  eye, 
Upon  the  wood,  the  rock,  the  sky, 
Seem'd  nought  to  mark,  yet  all  to  spy. 
Her  brow  was  wreathM  with  gaudy  broom ; 
With  gesture  ^ild  she  waved  a  plume 
Of  feathers,  which  the  eagles  fling 
To  crag  and  dliff  from  dusky  wing ; 
Such  spoils  her  desperate  step  had  sought. 
Where  scarce  was  footing  for  the  goat. 
The  tartan  plaid  she  first  descried. 
And  shriek'd  tiU  all  the  rocks  replied  ; 
As  loud  she  laugh'd  when  near  they  drew. 
For  then  the  Lowland  garb  she  knew ; 
And  then  her  hands  she  wildly  wrung. 
And  then  she  wept,  and  then  she  sung — 
She  sung  I — the  voice,  in  better  time. 
Perchance  to  harp  or  lute  might  chime ; 
And  now,  though  strain'd  and  roughen'd,  stiU 
Rung  wildly  sweet  to  dale  and  hill. 

My  name  and  this  chall  make  thy  way.' 
lie  put  the  little  aignct  on." 

>  MS.—*'  He  itammer'd  forth  confuted  reply : 
'  Sazon,        > 

'  Sir  Knight.  }  ^  •^*»"*«^  ^"'  ^  «»™ 
Yon  raven  from  hit  dainty  fore.'  " 

■  MS.—"  Wrapp'd  in  a  tatter'd  mantle  grey." 

*  The  AUan  and  Devon  are  two  beautiful  strcamsi  the  latter 


XXIL 

They  bid  me  sleep,  they  bid  me  pray. 
They  say  my  brain  is  warp'd  and  wrung  •« 

I  cannot  sleep  on  Highland  brae, 
I  cannot  pray  in  Highland  tongue. 

But  were  I  now  where  Allan'  glides. 

Or  heard  my  native  Devan's  tides^ 

So  sweetly  would  I  rest,  and  pray 

That  Heaven  would  dose  my  wintiy  day ! 

Twas  thus  my  hair  they  bade  me  braid. 
They  made  me  to  the  church  repair ; 

It  was  my  bridal  mom  they  said. 
And  my  true  love  would  meet  me  there. 

But  woe  betide  the  cruel  guile. 

That  drown'd  in  blood  the  morning  smile ! 

And  woe  betide  the  fsiry  dream  I 

I  only  waked  to  sob  and  scream. 

XXIIL 
**  Who  is  this  maid  1  what  means  bar  lay  ! 
She  hovers  o'er  the  hollow  way, 
And  flutters  wide  her  mantle  grey. 
As  the  lone  heron  spreads  his  wing. 
By  twilight,  o'er  a  haunted  spring." — 
«  Tis  Blanche  of  Devan,"  Murdoch  said, 
^  A  crazed  and  captive  Lowland  maid,^ 
Ta'en  on  the  mom  she  was  a  bride. 
When  Roderick  foray'd  Devan-aide. 
The  gay  bridegroom  resistance  made. 
And  DbU  our  Chief's  unconquer'd  blade, 
I  marvel  she  is  now  at  large, 
But  oft  ihe  'scapes  from  Maudlin's  chai^ge. — 
Hence,  brain<sick  fool ! " — He  raised  his  bow  >^ 
^  Now,  if  thou  strikest  her  but  one  blow, 
111  pitch  thee  from,  the  cliff  as  far 
As  ever  peasant  pitch'd  a  bar  I" — 
**  Thanks,  champion,  thanks  1"  the  Maniac 

cried. 
And  pressed  her  to  Fitz-James's  ade. 
**  See  the  grey  pennons  I  prepare,^ 
To  seek  my  true-love  through  the  airt 
I  will  not  lend  that  savage  groom,' 
To  break  his  fidl,  one  downy  plume  I 
No  1 — deep  amid  diqointed  stones. 
The  wolves  shall  batten  on  his  bonee^ 
And  then  shall  his  detested  plaid. 
By  bush  and  brier  in  mid  air  staid. 
Wave  forth  a  banner  fair  and  free. 
Meet  ttgnal  for  their  revelry." — 

celebrated  in  the  poetry  of  Burns,  which  deecend  from  the 
hills  of  Perthshire  into  the  great  cutm  or  plain  of  Stirling. 
4  MS.—" '  A  Saxon  horn,  a  crazy  maid- 
Tie  Blanche  of  Dcran/  Murdoch  aaid." 

•  MS.—"  With  thee  these  pennoni  will  I  shaie. 

Then  aeek  my  true  lore  throvgh  the  air.** 

•  MS.—"  But  I'll  not  lend  that  savage  giooai. 

To  break  hi*  full,  one  downy  plnoM  I 
Deep,  deep  'mid  yon  disjointed  stooa^ 
The  wolf  shall  batten  on  his  bones.** 
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XXIV. 
Baih  thee,  poor  maiden^  and  be  stUl  !"-- 
01  thoQ  look'st  kiodly,  and  I  wUi.— 

eje  haa  diied  and  waated  been, 

;  itin  it  loves  the  linoohi  green ; 

I  thoa^  mine  ear  is  all  nnstmng, 

ittill  it  loves  the  Lovriand  tongue. 

'For  0  my  sweet  William  was  forester  tnie»' 
Hs  stoie  poor  Blanefae's  heart  away  I 

flii  ooat  it  was  all  of  the  greenwood  hue, 
Aad  10  blithely  he  triU'd  the  Lowland  Uy ! 

'  it  ess  not  that  I  mcut  to  tell  .   .  . 
ttiioa  ait  wise  and  gnessest  well." 
ItHn,  in  a  low  and  broken  tone, 
I  JLnd  Innied  note,  the  song  went  on« 
Ifitill  on  tbe  Clansman,  fiearfnlly, 
I  fibe  fix'd  her  appvehensire  eye ; 
mes  tnn'd  it  on  the  Knight,  and  then 
I  &r  look  guanoed  wildly  o'er  the  glen. 

XXV. 

"Hie  tab  are  pitch'd,  and  ihe  stakes  are  set. 

Ever  mg  merrily,  merrily ; 
Hk  bovs  they  boid,  and  the  kniTes  they 
whet, 

Hnnften  lire  so  cheerily. 

**  It  «ai  a  itag,  a  stag  of  ten,' 

Bearing  \u  biaachea  sturdily ; 
He  came  stately  down  the  glen, 

£««r  mg  hardily,  hardily. 


*  It  VBi  tbere  he  met  with  a  wounded  doe, 

She  vu  bleeding  deathftilly ; 
She  mk*d  bim  of  the  toils  below, 

0, 10  futhfoUy,  faithfully  I 

'  He  had  an  eye^  and  he  could  heed, 

^  ang  warily,  warily ; 
^had  a  foot,  and  he  could  speed— 

Haaten  watch  so  narrowly.''^ 

XXVL 

fWaoea'a  mmd  was  passion-toasM, 
when  EDen's  hints  and  fears  were  lost ; 
^  Mardoeh's  shout  snspidon  wrought, 
^  Bundle's  song  conrictu>n  Inonght.--- 

''^"Svact  William  was  a  woodsman  trae, 
Ha  itola  poor  Blanche's  heart  away  f 
&eoat  vas  of  the  forest  hne, 
•And  sweet  be  anng  the  Lowland  lay." 

'  Htihl  tea  biuchea  on  bla  anUen. 

^  BaehlBeii  can  be  ooncehred  more  dnmsy  for  effiwt- 
( «•  ^cfivaaace  of  a  totrcaacd  bero,  than  the  introduction 
"^"tta,  who,  withoat  knowing  or  caring  about  the 
vans  Um  bp  a  wng,  to  take  care  of  tbe  ambuah 
.  '2'?**  **"■•  '^'^  manlaca  of  poetry  baTo  indeed  bad 
liJ!!"'^'' >^t  to  be  mnaical,  aince  the  daya  of  Ophelia 
)^*^i  hat  It  b  rather  a  rMh  extenafam  of  this  piiTflcge 


Not  like  a  stag  that  spies  the  snare. 

But  lion  of  the  hunt  aware. 

He  waved  at  once  his  blade  on  high, 

**  Disclose  thy  treachery,  or  die !" 

Forth  at  fiill  speed  the  Clansman  flew,* 

But  in  his  race  his  bow  he  drew. 

The  shaft  Just  grazed  Fitz-James's  creat 

And  thrill'd  in  Blanche's  faded  breast, — 

Murdoch  of  Alpine !  prove  thy  speed. 

For  ne'er  had  Alpine'a  son  such  need  1 

With  heart  of  fire,  and  foot  of  wind. 

The  fierce  avenger  is  behind  1 

Fate  judges  of  the  rapid  strife— 

The  forfeit  death— the  prise  is  life  I 

Thy  kindred  ambush  lies  before. 

Close  couch'd  upon  the  heathery  moor; 

Them  oouldst  thou  reach  1 — ^it  may  not  be—' 

Thine  ambush'd  kin  thou  ne'er  shalt  see. 

The  fieiy  Saxon  gains  on  thee  I 

— Resistless  speeds  the  deadly  thrust, 

As  lightning  strikes  the  pine  to  dust ; 

With  foot  and  hand  Fiti-James  must  strain, 

Ere  he  can  win  his  blade  again. 

Bent  o'er  the  fall'n,  with  falcon  eye,* 

He  grimly  smiled  to  see  him  die ; 

Then  slower  vrended  back  his  way. 

Where  the  poor  maiden  bleeding  lay. 

XXVII. 
She  sate  beneath  the  birchen-tree. 
Her  elbow  resting  on  her  knee ; 
She  had  withdrawn  the  fatal  shaft. 
And  gased  on  it,  and  feebly  laugh'd ; 
Her  virreath  of  broom  and  feathers  greyj 
Daggled  with  blood,  beaide  her  lay. 
The  Knight  to  stanch  the  life-stream  tried,— 
^  Stranger,  it  is  in  vain  1"  she  cried, 
c  This  hour  of  death  haa  given  me  more 
Of  reason's  power  than  years  before ; 
For,  as  these  ebbing  veins  decay. 
My  frenzied  visions  fade  away. 
A  helpless  iigured  wretch  I  die,^ 
And  something  tells  me  in  thine  eye. 
That  thou  wert  mine  avenger  bom. — 
Seeet  thou  this  tress  t—O !  still  I've  worn 
This  little  tress  of  yellow  hair, 
Through  danger,  firenzy,  and  despair ! 
It  once  was  bright  and  clear  as  thine, 
But  blood  and  tears  have  dimm'd  its  shine. 

to  make  them  alng  good  senao,  and  to  make  aenaible  people 

be  guided  by  them/'— Jxpfrst. 
4  MS.—"  Forth  at  fbll  speed  the  C3ansinaa  went  i 
But  in  his  race  hia  bow  he  bent» 
Halted— and  back  an  arrow  aent** 
"  It  may  not  1 


! 


The  fiery  Saxon  gaina  on  thee^ 
Thine  ambush'd  kin  thou  ne'er  shalt 
Bealstleaa  aa  the  lightnlng'a  flame, 
The  thrust  betwixt  his  shoulder  came.* 

6  MSi— "  Then  o'er  him  hung»  with  falcon  eya 

And  grimly  amiled  to  aee  him  dia* 

7  M&— "  A  guiltleaa  injured  wretch  I  dia" 

O 


P  »o.xn^ 
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I  will  not  tell  thee  when  'twas  shred, 
Nor  from  what  guiltless  victim's  head — 
My  brain  would  turn ! — but  it  shall  wave* 
Like  plumage  on  thy  helmet  brave, 
Till  sun  and  wind  shall  bleach  the  stain, 
And  thou  wilt  bring  it  me  again. — 
I  waver  still. — O  God !  more  bright 
Let  reason  beam  her  parting  light  I — 
O I  by  thy  knighthood's  honoui^d  sign, 
And  for  thy  life  preserved  by  mine, 
When  thou  shalt  see  a  darksome  man. 
Who  boasts  him  Chief  of  Alpine's  Clan, 
With  tartan's  broad  and  shadowy  plum«>^ 
And  hand  of  blood,  and  brow  of  gloom. 
Be  thy  heart  bold,  thy  weapon  strong, 
And  wreak  poor  Blanche  of  Devan's  wrong ! 
They  watch  for  thee  by  pass  and  fell  .  .  . 
Avoid  the  path  .  .  .  O  God!  .  .  .  farewell." 

XXVIII.  ^ 

A  kindly  heart  had  brave  Fitz-Jamcs ; 
Fast  pour'd  his  eyes  at  pity's  claims, 
And  now  with  mingled  grief  and  ire. 
He  saw  the  murder'd  maid  expire. 
**  Grod,  in  my  need,  be  my  relief,* 
As  I  vrreak  this  on  yonder  Chief !" 
A  lock  from  Blanche's  tresses  fair 
He  blended  with  her  bridegroom's  hair; 
The  mingled  braid  in  blood  he  dyed. 
And  placed  it  on  his  bonnet-side : 
^  By  Him  whose  word  is  truth !  I  swear, 
No  other  favour  will  I  wear. 
Till  this  sad  token  I  imbrue 
In  the  best  blood  of  Roderick  Dhu ! 
— But  hark  I  what  means  yon  faint  halloo  1 
The  chase  is  up, — ^but  th^  shall  know. 
The  stag  at  bay  's  a  dangerous  foe." 
Barr'd  from  the  known  but  guarded  way, 
Through  copse  and  clifls  Fitz>Jamcs  must  stray, 
And  oft  must  change  his  desperate  track, 
By  stream  and  precipice  tum'd  back. 
Heartless,  fatigued,  and  iaint,  at  length, 
From  lack  of  food  and  loss  of  strength. 
He  oouch'd  him  in  a  thicket  hoar. 
And  thought  his  toils  and  perils  o'er : — 
^  Of  all  my  rash  adventures  past, 
This  frantic  feat  must  prove  the  last ! 
Who  e'er  so  mad  but  might  have  guess'd, 
That  all  this  Highland  hornet's  nest 
Would  muster  up  in  swarms  so  soon 
As  e'er  they  heard  of  bands  at  DouneT — 
Like  bloodhounds  now  they  search  me  out, — 
Hxirk,  to  the  whistie  and  the  shout ! — 
If  farther  through  the  wilds  1  go, 
I  only  foil  upon  the  foe :  ^ 

I  MS.—"  But  DOW,  my  champion,-~it  shall  wstc." 
*  MS.—"  God,  in  mj  need,  to  me  be  trae, 

Ab  I  wreak  this  on  Roderick  Dhu." 
i  MB.—"  By  the  decaying  flame  was  laid 

A  warrior  in  his  Highland  ptald." 


Ill  couch  me  here  till  evening  grey. 
Then  darkling  try  my  dangerooa  way." 

XXIX. 

The  shades  of  eve  oome  slowly  down. 

The  woods  are  vrrapt  in  deeper  brown. 

The  owl  aveakens  from  her  dell. 

The  fox  is  heard  upon  the  fell ; 

Enough  remains  of  glimmering  light 

To  guide  the  wanderer's  steps  aright. 

Yet  not  enough  from  far  to  show 

His  figure  to  the  watchful  fbe« 

With  cautious  step,  and  ear  awake, 

He  climbs  the  crag  and  threads  the  brake  » 

And  not  the  summer  solstioe,  there, 

Temper'd  the  midnight  mountain  air. 

But  every  breeze,  that  swept  the  wold, 

Benumb'd  his  drenched  limbs  with  ookl. 

In  dread,  in  danger,  and  alone, 

Famish'd  and  cfaill'd,  through  ways  nnkBown* 

Tangled  and  steep,  he  jouraey'd  on ; 

Till,  as  a  rock's  huge  point  he  tum'd, 

A  watch-fire  close  before  him  bum'd. 

XXX. 

Beside  its  embers  red  and  dear,* 

Bask'd,  in  his  plaid,  a  mountaineer ; 

And  up  he  sprung  with  sword  in  ha&d<— 

«  Thy  name  and  purpose !  Saxon,  stand  I" — 

«  A  stranger."—**  What  dost  thou  requavt"-* 

**  Rest  and  a  guide,  and  food  and  fire. 

My  life's  beset,  my  path  is  lost. 

The  gale  has  chill'd  my  limbs  with  froaL" — 

«  Art  thou  a  friend  to  Roderick  1"—^'  No." — 

«  Thou  darest  not  call  thyself  a  foe  !"— 

**  I  dare !  to  him  and  all  the  band* 

He  brings  to  aid  his  murderous  hand." — 

**  Bold  vrords ! — ^but,  though  the  beast  of  gana 

The  privilege  of  chase  may  claim. 

Though  space  and  law  the  stag  we  lend. 

Ere  hound  we  slip,  or  bow  we  bend. 

Who  ever  reek'd,  where,  how,  or  when, 

The  prowling  fox  was  trapp'd  or  slain!' 

Thus  treacherous  scouts, — ^yet  sure  they  lie. 

Who  say  thou  earnest  a  secret  spy  I" — 

**  They  do,  by  heaven !— Gome  Roderick  Dfan, 

And  of  his  clan  the  boldest  two. 

And  let  me  but  till  morning  rest, 

I  write  the  falsehood  on  their  crest"— 

**  If  by  the  blaze  I  mark  aright. 

Thou  bear'st  the  belt  and  spur  of  Knight*' — 

**  Then  by  these  tokens  mayest  thou  know 

Elach  proud  oppressor's  mortal  foe." — 

**  Enough,  enough ;  sit  down  and  share 

A  soldier's  couch,  a  soldier's  fare. 

4  MS.—"  I  dare  I  to  him  and  all  the  swarm 

He  brii^  to  aid  his  muidermB  arm.*' 

&  See  Appendix,  Note  3  F. 
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XXXI. 

H«  giVB  him  of  his  Highland  cheer, 

The  baiden'd  flesh  of  moantain  deer ;' 

D17  fiiel  00  the  fin  he  laid. 

Aid  bade  the  Saxon  share  his  plaid. 

fie  tended  him  like  weloome  gnest, 

Umb  thns  his  fiurther  speech  address'd. 

'Stmger,  I  am  to  Roderick  Dhu 

A  Hsnwmsn  bom^  a  kiiwman  true ; 

EMh  word  against  his  honour  spoke, 

Demands  of  me  avenging  stroke ; 

Tet  SBore,— upon  thy  fate,  'tis  said, 

A  oi^tty  angary  is  laid. 

It  Tols  with  me  to  wind  my  honi^ — 

Tboa  art  with  nomben  oTerbome ; 

It  icsti  with  me,  here,  hnmd  to  brand. 

Won  as  thou  art,  to  bid  thee  stand : 

But,  not  for  clan,  nor  kindred's  cause, 

Win  I  depart  from  honour's  laws ; 

To  aaail  a  wearied  man  were  shame, 

Aad  itranger  is  a  holy  name ; 

Godaaoe  and  rest,  and  food  and  fire, 

In  nin  he  nerer  most  require. 

Then  rest  thee  here  till  dawn  of  day  ; 

Miidf  will  guide  thee  on  the  way, 

O'eritiock  and  stone,  through  watch  and  ward, 

IxQ  put  Clan-AJpine*s  outmost  guard. 

As  far  M  Coibmtogle's  ford ; 

Fnm  thenee  thy  -wairant  is  thy  sword." — 

'I  tike  thy  courtesy,  by  heaven. 

As  freely  as  'tis  nobly  given  !"— 

" Wei],  rest  thee;  for  the  bittern's  cry 

SBguss  the  lake's  wild  lullaby." 

WHh  tilat  he  shook  the  gather'd  heath, 

Asdipresd  his  plaid  upon  the  wreath ; 

Asd  the  brave  foemen,  side  by  side, 

W  peaeefol  down,  like  brothers  tried, 

And  dept  until  the  dawning  beam' 

Pnpled  the  mountain  and  the  stream. 


€it  fLKttfi  0f  tit  la&e. 
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L 

filial  the  eariiest  beam  of  eastern  light, 
^^hen  first,  by  the  bevrilder'd  pilgrim  spied, 

^  niles  Txpon  the  dreary  brow  of  night, 
Aqd  Ann  o'er  the  torrents  foaming  tide^ 


'8m  Appendix,  Ifote  3  G. 

*  HI-"  Aad  slept  nnta  th«  dawning  atreak 

Hrpled  the  mountain  and  the  lake." 

*  M8.~«  And  Ui^  the  ftarfnl  way  along  its  tide." 

*  ^Bcottirii  Bigfalander  calla  himself  GaO,  m  Gaul,  snd 
'"**•  Uwlaadm,  Saucnacki  or  Saxons. 


And  lights  the  flearfixl  path  on  mountain  side  ;-^ 
Fair  as  that  beam^  although  the  fiurat  &r, 

Giving  to  horror  grace,  to  danger  pride, 
Shine  martial  Faith,  and  Courtesy's  bright  star, 

Through  all  the  wreckful  storms  that  eloud  the  brow 
of  War. 


II. 
That  early  beam,  so  fiur  and  sheen, 
Was  tvrinkling  through  the  hazel  screen, 
When,  rooabig  at  its  glimmer  red. 
The  warriors  left  their  lowly  bed, 
Look'd  out  upon  the  dappled  sky, 
Mutter'd  their  soldier  matins  by, 
And  then  avnJced  their  fire,  to  steal, 
As  short  and  rude,  their  soldier  meal. 
That  o'er,  the  Gael^  around  him  threw 
His  graceful  plaid  of  varied  hue. 
And,  true  to  promise,  led  the  way. 
By  thicket  green  and  mountain  grey. 
A  wildering  path  I — ^they  vrinded  now 
Along  the  predpioe's  brovr. 
Commanding  the  rich  scenes  beneath. 
The  windings  of  the  Forth  and  Teith, 
And  all  the  vales  beneath  that  lie. 
Till  Stirling's  turrets  melt  in  sky ; 
Then,  sunk  in  copse,  their  farthest  glance 
Gain'd  not  the  length  of  horseman's  lance. 
Twas  oft  so  steep,  the  fbot  was  fain 
Assistance  ttfjm  the  hand  to  gain ; 
So  tangled  oft,  that,  bursting  through. 
Each  havrthom  shed  her  showers  of  devr^ — 
That  diamond  dew,  so  puro  and  clear. 
It  rivals  all  but  Beauty's  tear  I 


in. 

At  length  they  came  vrhere,  stem  and  steep,* 
The  hill  sinks  down  upon  the  deep. 
Hero  Yennachar  in  silver  flows, 
Thero,  ridge  on  ridge,  Benledi  rose ; 
Ever  the  hollow  path  twined  on. 
Beneath  steep  bank  and  threatening  stone ; 
An  hundred  men  might  hold  the  post 
With  hardihood  against  a  host. 
The  rugged  mountain's  scanty  cloak 
Was  dwarfish  shrubs  of  bireh  and  oak,' 
With  shingles  bare,  and  cli£b  between, 
And  patches  bright  of  bracken  green. 
And  heather  black,  that  waved  so  high. 
It  held  the  copse  in  rivaliy. 
But  wrhere  the  lake  slept  deep  and  still, 
Dank  osiers  fringed  the  swamp  and  hill ; 
And  oft  both  path  and  hill  wrere  torn, 
Whero  vrintry  torrents  down  had  borne. 


s  MS.—"  At  length  they  paced  the  mountain's  aide, 
And  aaw  beneath  the  waten  vide." 

0  MS.—'*  The  nigged  mountain'a  stunted  acreen 

Was  dwarfiah  |  '**™^  )  with  cliffa  bcfween." 
i  copae  i 
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And  heapM  upon  the  cnmber'd  land 

Its  wreck  of  gravel,  rocks,  and  sand. 

So  toilsome  was  the  road  to  trace, 

The  guide,  abating  of  his  pace. 

Led  slowly  through  the  pass's  jaws, 

And  ask'd  Fitz-James,  by  what  strange  cause 

He  sought  these  wilds  1  traversed  by  few, 

Without  a  pass  from  Roderick  Dhu. 

IV. 
*<  Brave  Cfael,  my  pass  in  danger  tried. 
Hangs  in  my  belt,  and  by  taiy  side ; 
Yet,  sooth  to  tell,"  the  Saxon  said, 
**  I  dreamt  not  now  to  claim  its  aid.^ 
When  here,  but  three  days  since,  I  came, 
Bewilder'd  in  pursuit  of  game, 
All  seemM  as  peaceful  and  as  still, 
As  the  mist  slumbering  on  yon  hill ; 
Thy  dangerous  Chief  was  then  afar, 
Nor  soon  expected  back  fh>m  war. 
Thus  said,  at  least,  my  mountain-guide, 
Though  deep,  perchance,  the  villain  hed." — 
**  Yet  why  a  seoond  venture  try !  '* — 
**  A  warrior  thou,  and  ask  me  why  ! — 
Moves  our  free  course  by  such  fix'd  cause. 
As  gives  the  poor  mechanic  laws  t 
Enough,  I  sought  to  drive  away 
The  lasy  hours  of  peaoeftil  day; 
Slight  cause  will  then  suffice  to  guide 
A  Knight's  free  footsteps  far  and  wide,—^ 
A  fiJcon  flown,  a  greyhound  stray'd. 
The  merry  glance  of  mountain  maid : 
Or,  if  a  path  be  dangerous  known. 
The  danger's  self  is  lure  alone." — 

V. 
*<  Thy  secret  keep,  I  urge  thee  not ; — ' 
Y  et,  ere  again  ye  sought  this  spot, 
Say,  heard  ye  nought  of  Lowland  war. 
Against  Clan- Alpine,  raised  by  Mar  1" 
'^**  No,  by  my  word ; — of  bands  prepared 
To  guard  King  James's  sports  I  heard ; 
Nor  doubt  I  aught,  but,  when  they  hear 
This  muster  of  the  mountaineer, 
Their  pennons  will  abroad  be  flung, 
Which  else  in  Doune  had  peaceftil  hung."-  ~* 
**  Free  be  they  flung  ! — for  we  were  loth 
Their  silken  folds  should  feast  the  moth. 
Free  be  they  flung  ! — as  free  shall  wave 
Clan- Alpine's  pine  in  banner  brave. 
But,  Stranger,  peaceful  since  you  came, 
Bewilder'd  in  the  mountain  game. 
Whence  the  bold  boast  by  which  you  show 
Yich- Alpine's  vow'd  and  mortal  foe  1" — 
*'  Warrior,  but  yester-mom,  I  knew 
Nought  of  thy  Chieftain^  Roderick  Dhu, 


>  M8L— "  I  dream'd  not  now  to  draw  my  blade.** 
S  MS.—"  My  enant  footsteps  >  .        ^    * .   , 

A  knighfi  bold  wanderings  r"  *"*  ''^^ 


Save  as  an  outlaw'd  desperate  mali| 
The  chief  of  a  rebellious  dan. 
Who,  in  the  Regent's  court  and  mfjtit. 
With  ruffian  dagger  stabb'd  a  knight : 
Yet  thb  alone  might  from  his  part 
Sever  each  true  and  loyal  heart." 

VL 
Wrothfnl  at  such  arraignment  foul. 
Dark  lower'd  the  clansman's  sable  scowL 
A  space  he  paused,  then  sternly  said, 
"  And  heard'st  thou  why  he  drew  his  blade  t 
Heard'st  thou  that  shameful  word  and  blow- 
Brought  Roderick's  vengeance  on  his  foe  t 
What  reck'd  the  Chieftain  if  he  stood 
On  Highland  heath,  or  Holy-Rood  I 
He  rights  such  wrong  where  it  is  given. 
If  it  were  in  the  court  of  heaven." — 
^  Still  was  it  outrage  ^—yet,  'tis  true. 
Not  then  claim'd  sovereignty  his  due  ; 
While  Albany,  with  feeble  band, 
Held  borrow'd  truncheon  of  command,* 
The  young  King,  mew'd  in  Stirling  tower. 
Was  stranger  to  respect  and  power. 
But  then,  thy  Chieftein's  robber  life  1 — 
Winning  mean  prey  by  causeless  strife. 
Wrenching  from  ruin'd  Lowland  swain 
His  herds  and  harvest  rear'd  in  vain.— 
Methinks  a  soul,  like  thine,  should  soom 
The  spoUB  from  such  foul  foray  borne.' 


n 


The  Chiel  beheld  him  grim  the  w^e, 
And  answer'd  with  disdainful  smile^ — 
"  Saxon,  firom  yonder  mountain  high, 
I  mark'd  thee  send  Relighted  eye. 
Far  to  the  south  and  east,  wha!e  lay, 
Extended  in  suooesaon  gay, 
Deep  waving  fields  and  pastures  green, 
With  gentle  slopes  and  groves  between :— > 
These  fertile  plains,  that  soften'd  vale, 
Were  once  the  birthright  of  the  Gael ; 
The  stranger  came  with  iron  hand, 
And  firom  our  lathers  reft  the  land. 
Where  dwell  we  now !  See,  rudely  swell 
Crag  over  crag,  and  fell  o'er  felL 
Ask  we  this  savage  hill  we  tread, 
For  fatten'd  steer  or  household  bread; 
Ask  we  for  flocks  these  shingles  dry. 
And  well  the  mountain  might  reply, — 
'  To  you,  as  to  your  sires  of  yore, 
Belong  the  target  and  ola;^ore  1 
I  give  you  shelter  in  my  breast. 
Your  own  good  blades  must  win  the  rwL' 
Pent  in  this  fortress  of  the  North, 
Think'st  thou  we  will  not  sally  forth, 


a  MS.—"  Thy  secret  keep,  I  sak  It  not" 
«  M&— *'  Which  elee  h>  koB  had  peaceful 
s  See  Appendix,  Note  3  H. 
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Tiipofl  tbe  spoikr  as  ire  may, 

Aid  from  the  robber  rttid  the  prey! 

Ij,  bj  my  wal ! — ^While  on  yon  plain 

The  Saxon  lean  one  ihoc^  of  grain ; 

indle,  of  ten  tfaoaaand  herds,  there  stnys 

Bat  one  along  yoo  river's  maxe^ — 

The  Gad,  of  plain  and  river  heir, 

SbS,  inth  strong  hand,  redeem  his  share.' 

Whoe  lire  the  moontain  Chiefr  who  hold, 

Tbat  pivadering  Lowland  field  and  fold 

h  s^g^t  hat  retribution  tmel 

Seek  other  caase  'gainst  Roderick  Dhu."^ 

VUI. 
iaver^d  Fitz-James^— <<  And,  if  I  sought, 
nnak'it  tboa  no  other  oonld  be  brought  t 
^liai  deem  ye  of  my  path  waylaidi 
M;  life  giToi  o'er  to  ambuscade  1" — 
*  Ai  sf  a  need  to  rashness  due : 
Badrt  thou  sent  warning  £ur  and  true, — 
1  leek  my  hound,  or  £aloon  stray'd, 
I  seek,  good  ikith,  a  Highland  maid, — 
Fieehadst  thon  been  to  come  and  go; 
Bat  lecret  path  marks  secret  Ibe. 
Nwyet,  far  this,  even  as  a  spy, 
Badit  tboa,  unheard,  been  doom'd  to  die, 
8s«e  to  falfil  an  angary." — 
"  WeD,  let  it  peas;  nor  will  I  now 
FMi  came  of  enmity  avow. 
To  diafe  thy  mood  and  cloud  thy  brow, 
boo^  I  am  by  promise  tied 
Toiaatdi  me  with  this  man  of  pride : 
T«iee  have  I  son^t  Clan- Alpine's  glen 
h  peaee;  bat  when  I  come  agen, 
I  eoBis  vith  banner,  brand,  and  bow, 
Aaksder  neks  his  mortal  foe. 
Forlore-lom  swain,  in  lady's  bower, 
Ke^er  panted  for  the  ^pointed  hour. 
All, Tmtil  before  me  stand 
lUiiebel  Chieftain  and  his  band  !"—> 

IX. 
'  Have,  then,  thy  wish  I  "—he  whisUed  shrill. 
Aid  ke  wu  anawer'd  from  the  hill ; 


'  Set  Appendix,  Note  3 1. 

»WL-^Thit  dark  Sir  Roderick -I      .  . ,  ^     ^^ 

Thii  nvaga  Chieftain    I 
'  VS.—"  Froa  eopte  to  eopte  th«  sifnul  flew. 

Intaot,  thnragh  oopae  and  cropw,  arow.* 

*  Ma.-*  The  bracken  biuih  OiooU  forth  the  dart." 

*  ]l&r-**  And  each  Ion«  fcaft  of  broom  giTes  life 

To  plaidod  warrior  ann'd  for  atrife. 
That  whistle  wumn'd  the  Umay  glen 
With  foil  flte  handled  armed  men," 

*  IW  Maaihlj  lerlewer  gays—'*  We  now  come  to  the 
M^mmt  of  Walter  Seott,— a  scene  of  more  rigour,  nature, 
'^^eetatttion,  than  any  other  in  all  hie  poetry."  Another 
""Taisaierltie  of  the  poem  is  not  afraid  to  qnote,  with  re- 
^"^to  theeflbct  of  tUs  paaeage^  the  rablime  language  of 
""  I'K^het  BaeUel:— **  Then  nid  he  onto  me.  Prophesy 
■Bteftevi^  prophesy,  son  of  man,  and  say  to  the  wind, 
*■■  nitk  the  Lord  God;  Come  from  the  fonr  winds,  0 


Wild  as  the  scream  of  the  curlew. 

From  crag  to  crag  the  signal  flew.* 

Instant,  through  oopse  and  heath,  arose- 

Bonnets  and  spears  and  bended  bows; 

On  right,  on  left,  above,  helow. 

Sprung  up  at  once  the  luridng  foe ; 

From  shingles  grey  their  lances  start. 

The  bracken  bush  sends  forth  the  dart,^ 

The  rushes  and  the  willow-wand 

Are  bristling  into  axe  and  brand, 

And  eveiy  tuft  of  broom  gives  lifo* 

To  plaided  warrior  arm'd  for  strife. 

That  whistle  garrison'd  the  glen 

At  once  with  fiiU  five  hundred  men, 

As  if  the  yawning  hill  to  heaven 

A  subterranean  hoet  had  given.* 

Watching  thehr  leader's  beck  and  wiiy 

All  silent  there  they  stood,  and  still. 

Like  the  loose  crags,  whoee  threatening  mass 

Lay  tottering  o'er  the  hollow  pass, 

As  if  an  infuit's  touch  could  urge 

Their  headlong  passage  down  the  verge, 

With  step  and  weapon  forward  flung, 

Upon  the  mountain-side  they  hung. 

The  Mountaineer  cast  glance  of  pride 

Along  Benledi's  living  side. 

Then  flx'd  his  eye  and  sable  brow 

Full  on  Fits-James-—*'  How  say'st  thou  now  1 

These  are  Clan-Alpine's  warriors  true ; 

And,  Sazon^I  am  Roderick  Dhu !" 

X. 

Fits-James  was  brave  >— Though  to  his  heart 
The  life-blood  thiill'd  with  sudden  start. 
He  mann'd  himself  with  dauntless  air. 


Retnm'd  the  Chief  his  haughty  stare. 
His  back  against  a  rock  he  bore. 
And  firmly  placed  his  foot  before : — 
«  Come  one,  come  all  1  this  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  L"' 
Sir  Roderick  mark'd — and  in  his  eyes 
Respect  was  mingled  with  surprise. 
And  the  stem  joy  which  warriors  fbel 
In  foemen  virorthy  of  theur  steel. 

breath,  and  breathe  upon  these  slain,  that  they  may  liTCi 
So  I  prophesied  as  he  commanded  me,  and  the  hreath  came 
into  them,  and  they  lived,  and  stood  up  upon  their  foet,  an  ex- 
ceeding great  amy."— Chap.  zjczvlL  V.  9^  lOl 

7  MS.—**  AU  silent,  IM,  they  stood,  and  still. 

Watching  their  leader's  heck  and  will. 
While  forward  step  and  weapon  show 
They  long  to  rush  upon  the  foe, 
Like  the  loose  crags,  whoee  tottering  mass 
Hung  threatening  o'er  the  hollow  ] 


*  David  de  Strathbogie  Earl  of  Athole,  when  about  to  e»> 
gage  Sir  Andrew  Moray  at  the  battle  of  KUblene,  in  ISSS^  la 
which  he  was  slain,  made  an  apostrophe  of  the  same  kind  .-• 

"  —  At  a  little  path  was  there 
All  aamen  they  assembled  were 
Even  in  the  path  was  Earl  Davy 
And  to  a  great  stone  that  lay  bf 
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Elhort  space  he  stood — ^tlien  wared  his  hand : 
Down  sunk  the  disappearing  band ; 
£ach  warrior  vanish'd  where  he  stood, 
In  broom  or  bracken,  heath  or  wood ; 
Sunk  brand  and  spear  and  bended  bow, 
In  osiers  pale  and  copses  low ; 
It  seem'd  as  if  their  mother  Earth 
Had  swallow'd  up  her  wariike  birth.     , 
The  wind's  last  breath  had  toss'd  in  air, 
Pennon,  and  plaid,  and  plumage  &ir, — 
The  next  but  swept  a  lone  hill-side, 
Where  heath  and  fern  were  waring  wide: 
The  sun's  last  glance  was  glinted  back. 
From  spear  and  glaive,  from  targe  and 

jack, — 
The  next,  all  unreflected,  shone 
On  ImMsken  green,  and  cold  gr^  stone. 

XI. 

Fitz-James  look'd  round — ^yet  scarce  believed 

The  witness  that  his  sight  received ; 

Such  apparition  well  might  seem 

Delusion  of  a  dreadful  dream. 

Sir  Roderick  in  suspense  he  eyed. 

And  to  hb  look  the  Chief  replied, 

'<  Fear  nought — nay,  that  I  need  not  say — 

But— doubt  not  aught  from  mine  array. 

Thou  art  my  guest ; — I  pledged  my  word 

As  &r  as  Coilantogle  ford : 

Nor  would  I  call  a  clansman's  brand 

For  aid  i^amst  one  valiant  band,* 

Though  on  our  strife  lay  every  vale 

Rent  by  the  Saxon  from  the  Gael.' 

So  move  we  on ; — ^I  only  meant 

To  show  the  reed  on  which  you  leant, 

Deeming  this  path  you  might  pursue 

Without  a  pass  from  Roderick  Dhu."* 

They  moved : — I  said  Fitz-James  was  brave, 

As  ever  knight  that  belted  ghuve ; 

Yet  dare  not  say,  that  now  his  blood 

Kept  on  its  wont  and  tempered  flood, 

As,  following  Roderick's  stride,  he  drew 

That  seeming  lonesome  pathway  through. 

Which  yet,  by  fearftil  proo^  was  rife 

With  lanoes,  that,  to  take  his  life, 

Waited  but  signal  from  a  guide, 

So  late  dishonoured  and  defied. 

Ever,  by  stealth,  his  eye  sought  round 

The  vanishM  guardians  of  the  ground. 

And  still,  firom  copse  and  heather  deep. 

Fancy  saw  spear  and  broadsword  peep,^ 

He  nid  By  Ood  hi*  face,  we  tva 
Tlie  flight  on  ub  shall  somen  *  ta." 


*  At  the  same  time  or  together. 

Note  in  Ou  Author't  MS,  not  affixed  to  any  former  edition 
(if  the  poem. 

>  MS.-—"  For  aid  against  one  brave-^nan's  hand." 

>  "  This  scene  is  excellentljdencribed.  The  frankness  and 
high-souled  courage  of  the  two  warriors,— the  reliance  which 
the  Lowlander  places  on  the  word  of  the  Highlander  to  guide 


And  in  the  plover's  shrilly  strain^ 
The  signal  whistle  heard  agam. 
Nor  breathed  he  free  till  fsr  behind 
The  pass  was  left ;  for  then  they  wind 
Along  a  wide  and  level  green, 
Where  ndther  tree  nor  tuft  waa  seat. 
Nor  rush  nor  bush  of  broom  was  near. 
To  hide  a  bonnet  or  a  tpear. 

XII. 

The  Chief  in  silence  strode  before, 

And  reach'd  that  torrent's  sounding  shorey 

Which,  daughter  of  three  mighty  lakes, 

From  Vennachar  in  rilver  breaks, 

Sweeps  through  the  plain,  and  ceaseless  minea 

On  Bochastle  the  mouldering  lines,^ 

Where  Rome,  the  Empress  of  the  worid. 

Of  yore  her  et^le  wings  unfnrl'd.* 

And  here  his  course  the  Chieftain  staid. 

Threw  down  his  target  and  his  plaid. 

And  to  the  Lowland  warrior  said : — 

^  Bold  Saxon !  to  his  promise  just, 

y ich-Alpme  has  discharged  his  tnuL 

This  murderous  Chief,  this  mthlcas  man. 

This  head  of  a  rebellious  clan. 

Hath  led  thee  safe,  through  watch  and  ward. 

Far  past  Clan-Alpine's  outmost  guard. 

Now,  man  to  man,  and  steel  to  steel, 

A  Chieftain's  vengeance  thou  shalt  t&eL 

See  here,  all  vantageless  I  stand, 

Arm'd,  like  thyself,  with  single  brand:' 

For  this  is  Coilantogle  ford. 

And  thou  must  keep  thee  with  thy  sword.' 


9f 


XIII. 
The  Saxon  paused : — ^  1  ne'er  delay'd. 
When  foeman  bade  me  draw  my  blade ; 
Nay,  more,  brave  Chief,  I  vow'd  thy  death : 
Yet  sure  thy  fair  and  generous  fiuth. 
And  my  deep  debt  for  life  preserved, 
A  better  meed  have  well  deserved  : 
Can  nought  but  blood  our  feud  atone ! 
Are  there  no  means  f " — '^  No,  Stranger,  none! 
And  hear, — ^to  fire  thy  flagging  zeal, — 
The  Saxon  cause  rests  on  thy  steel ; 
For  thus  spoke  Fate,  by  prophet  bred 
Between  the  living  and  the  dead ; 
'  Who  spills  the  foremost  foeman's  life, 
His  party  conquers  in  the  strife.' " — 
"  Then,  by  my  word,"  the  Saxon  said, 
'^  The  riddle  is  already  read. 


him  safely  on  his  way  the  next  mom!ng«  although  he  ha* 
spoken  threatening  and  rioleat  words  against  Roderick, 
whose  kinsman  the  mountaineer  professes  himaelf  to  be.— 
these  circumstances  are  all  admirably  imagined  and  reiated.* 
—MonQtly  Bevieto. 

s  See  Appendix,  Note  3  K. 

4  MS.—"  And  still,  from  copse  and  heather  bash. 
Fancy  saw  spear  and  broadsword  niah.** 

»  MS.—"  On  Bochastle  the  martial  lines.- 

«  See  Appendix,  Note  3  L  7  Ibid.  Nolo  3  U 
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9i^  jonder  bnke  beneath  the  clilf,—- 
There  Ecb  Red  Monioch,  stark  and  atiif. 
Thna  Fate  has  aolTed  hee  prophecy, 
Then  jield  to  Fate,  and  not  to  me. 
To  Jamea,  mt  Stzrling,  let  lu  go. 
When,  if  thoa  wilt  be  still  his  foe, 
Or  if  tlie  Kmg  shall  not  agree 
To  gnat  tkee  grace  and  &Toar  free^ 
1  plight  miiM  hoBoor,  oath,  and  word. 
That, to  tiiynatiTe  strengths  restored, 
Widi  eadi  advantage  shalt  thou  stand, 
niat  aida  thee  now  to  guard  thy  land." 

XIV. 
Daik  I^itBxng  flashM  from  Roderidc's  eye — > 

thy  preaomption,  then,  so  high, 

a  wretehed  kern  ye  slew, 
Henage  to  name  to  Roderick  Dhu  i 
He  yvMa  not,  he, to  man  nor  Fate !' 
Thoa  add'st  bat  fuel  to  my  hate: — 
My  rlannman^s  blood  demands  revenge. 
5ot  jet  prepared! — By  heaven,  I  change 
My  ttioQgfat,  and  hold  thy  tsJout  light 
As  that  of  some  Tain  carpet  knight. 
Who  ill  deaenred  my  ooarteons  care, 
And  wfaooe  best  boast  is  bnt  to  wear 
A  bnid  of  hia  &ir  lad/s  hair."— 
^  I  thank  thee,  Roderick,  for  the  word ! 
It  nerves  my  heart,  it  steels  my  sword; 
For  I  baTeswom  this  braid  to  stain 
In  the  heat  blood  that  warms  thy  vein. 
Kow,  tnioe,  farewell !  and,  rath,  begone ! — 
Tet  think  not  that  by  thee  alon^ 
i^vmd  Chief  I  can  courtesy  be  shown ; 
Thoo^  not  tram  copse,  or  heath,  or  cairn. 
Start  at  my  whistle  dansmen  stem. 
Of  this  small  horn  one  feeble  blast 
Wodld  fearfol  odds  against  thee  cast. 
Bat  fear  not — donbt  not — ^which  thou  wilt — 
We  try  this  qnarrd  hilt  to  hilt.'*— 
Then  each  at  once  his  falchion  drew. 
Each  on  the  ground  bis  scabbard  threw, 
Each  Iflok'd  to  son,  and  stream,  and  plain, 
As  what  they  ne'er  might  see  again ; 
Then  feot,  and  point,  and  eye  opposed. 
In  dabions  strife  they  darkly  dosed.' 

XV. 
IQ  fared  it  then  with  Roderick  Dhu, 
That  on  the  field  his  targe  he  threw,* 


la  figbtnittg  flaafa'd  the  Chiefs  dark  eyo." 

*  XSL—**  Be  stoopi  not,  he,  to  Jamee  nor  Fate." 

*  **  Thettro  priadpal  figures  are  contrasted  with  nncom- 
Jkity.    Fit»Jamea»  who  more  nearly  resembles  the 

HcBij  the  Foaith  than  the  Scottish  James  V.,  is  gay, 
fidcte,  htt lepid,  impetnou%afiectionate,  oourtepus, 
and  dignified.    Boderick  is  gloomy,  rindictiTe,  arro- 
gsst.  aadaastcd,  hat  constant  in  his  afiectiona,  and  true  to 
and  the  whole  passage  in  which  these  per- 
aia  placed  in  exposition,  from  their  first  meeting  to 


Whose  brazen  stiida  and  tough  bull-hide 
Had  death  so  often  dash'd  aside ; 
For,  train'd  abroad  hia  arms  to  wield, 
Fltz-James's  blade  was  sword  and  shield. 
He  practised  every  pass  and  ward. 
To  throat,  to  strike,  to  feint,  to  guard ; 
While  less  expert,  though  stronger  far. 
The  GJael  maintained  unequal  war.' 
Three  Umes  in  closing  strife  they  stood, 
And  thrice  the  Saxon  blade  drank  blood ; 
No  stinted  draught,  no  scanty  tide. 
The  gushing  flood  the  tartans  dyed. 
Fleroe  Roderick  felt  the  fatal  drain. 
And  shower'd  his  blows  like  wintry  rain ; 
And,  as  firm  rock,  or  castle-roo^ 
Against  the  winter  shower  is  proof. 
The  foe,  iminilnerablo  still, 
Foil'd  his  wild  rage  by  steady  skill ; 
'Till,  at  advantage  ta'en,  his  brand 
Forced  Roderick's  weapon  from  his  hand, 
And  backward  borne  upon  the  lea. 
Brought  the  proud  Chieftain  to  his  knee.' 

XVI. 
•*  Now,  yidd  thee,  or  by  Him  who  made 
The  world,  thy  heart's  blood  dyes  my  blade  !"< 
"  Thy  threats,  thy  mercy,  I  defy  I 
Let  recreant  yidd,  who  fears  to  die."  7 
— Like  adder  darting  from  his  coil. 
Like  wolf  that  dashes  though  the  toil, 
like  mountain-cat  who  guards  her  young. 
Full  at  Fitz-James's  throat  he  sprung ;" 
Beodved,  but  reck'd  not  of  a  wound, 
And  locked  his  arms  his  foeman  round. — 
Now,  gallant  Saxon,  hold  thine  own ! 
No  maiden's  hand  is  round  thee  thrown ! 
That  desperate  grasp  thy  frame  might  feel, 
Through  bars  of  brass  and  triple  steel  1 — 
They  tug,  they  strain !  down,  down  they  go, 
'  The  Gkd  above,  Fitz-James  below. 
The  Chieftain's  gripe  his  throat  oompreaa'd, 
His  knee  was  planted  in  his  breast ; 
His  clotted  locks  he  backward  threw. 
Across  his  brow  his  hand  he  drew. 
From  blood  and  mist  to  dear  his  sight, 
Then  gleam'd  aloft  his  dagger  bright  1— 
—Bnt  hate  and  fury  ill  supplied 
The  stream  of  life's  exhausted  tide, 
And  all  too  late  the  advantage  came. 
To  turn  the  odds  of  deadly  game ; 


their  final  conflict,  is  conceired  and  written  with  a  snblimitj 
which  han  been  rarely  equalled."— Qtiarter/y  Bevkw,  IBIO. 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  3  N. 

»  MS.—"  Not  Roderick  thus,  though  stronger  far. 
More  tall,  and  more  inured  to  war." 

*  This  couplet  is  not  in  the  MS. 

7  See  Appendix,  Note  3  0. 

8  MS.—"  '  Yield  they  alone  who  fear  to  die.* 

Like  mountain-cat  who  guards  her  young, 
Pull  at  Fita-James's  throat  he  sprung." 
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For,  while  the  dagger  gleain'd  on  high, 
Beei'd  aonl  and  wnBe,  reel'd  brain  and  eye. 
Down  came  the  blow !  bat  in  the  heath 
The  erring  blade  found  bloodless  sheath. 
The  straggling  foe  may  now  unclasp 
The  fainting  Chief's  relaxing  grasp ; 
Unwoanded  from  the  dreadfol  close, 
Bat  breathless  all,  Fitz-Jamea  arose.^ 

XVII. 
He  fidter'd  thanka  to  Heaven  for  life, 
Redeem'd,  anhoped,  from  desperate  strife ;' 
Next  on  his  foe  his  look  he  cast. 
Whose  every  gasp  appeared  his  last ; 
In  Roderick's  gore  he  dipt  the  braid, — 
^  Poor  Blanche!  thy  wrongs  are  dearly  paid : 
Yet  with  thy  foe  must  die,  or  Uve, 
The  praise  tiiat  Faith  and  Valour  give." 
With  that  he  blew  a  bugle-note, 
Undid  the  collar  from  his  throat, 
Unbonneted,  and  by  the  wave 
Sate  down  his  brow  and  hands  to  lave. 
Then  faint  aiSu  are  heard  the  feet' 
Of  rushing  steeds  in  gallop  fleet ; 
The  sounds  increase,  and  now  are  seen 
Four  mounted  squires  in  Lincoln  green ; 
Two  who  bear  lance,  and  two  who  lead. 
By  loosen'd  rein,  a  saddled  steed ; 
Each  onward  held  his  headlong  course, 
And  by  Fltz^ames  rein'd  up  his  horse^-^ 
With  wonder  view'd  the  bloody  spot — 
_«  Exclaim  not,  gallants !  question  not. — 
You,  Herbert  and  Luflhess,  alight. 
And  bind  the  wounds  of  yonder  knight ; 
Let  the  grey  palfrey  bear  his  weighty 
We  destined  for  a  biter  freight, 
And  bring  him  on  to  Stirling  straight; 
I  will  before  at  better  speed. 
To  seek  treah  horse  and  fitting  weed. 
The  sun  rides  high ; — ^I  must  be  boune, 
To  see  the  archer-game  at  noon ; 
But  lightly  Bayard  dears  the  lea. — 
De  Vaux  and  Herries,  follow  me. 

XVIII. 
'^  Stand,  Bayard,  stand  !*'— the  steed  obey'd. 
With  arching  neck  and  bended  head. 
And  glancing  eye  and  quivering  ear 
As  if  he  loved  his  lord  to  hear. 


^  MS.—"  Panting  and  breathlen  on  the  sands, 
Bnt  all  nnwonnded,  now  ho  stands." 

*  MS.— '*  Redeem'd,  nnhoped,  from  deadly  strife ; 

Next  on  his  foe  his  look  hc|  . 

i  threw. 

Whose  ever;  breath  appeared  his  last" 

*  MS.^*'  Faint  and  afar  are  heard  the  feet." 

4  The  rains  of  Donne  Castle,  formerlj  the  residence  of  the 
£arls  of  Menteith,  now  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Moray, 
are  aitnated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ardoch  and  the  Teith. 

*  MS.^"  Blair-Druramoud  taw  their  hoqft  qffire," 


No  foot  Fitz^ames  in  stirrup  staid. 

No  grasp  upon  the  saddle  laid. 

But  wreath'd  his  left  hand  in  the  mane. 

And  lightly  bounded  fixnn  the  plain, 

Tum'd  on  the  horse  his  armed  bed. 

And  stirr'd  his  courage  with  the  steeL 

Bounded  the  fiery  steed  in  air, 

The  rider  sate  erect  and  fair. 

Then  like  a  bolt  fivm  steel  crossbow 

Forth  launched,  along  the  plain  they  go. 

They  dash'd  that  rapid  torrent  through. 

And  up  Carhonie's  hill  they  flew; 

Still  at  the  gallop  prick'd  the  Knight, 

£Bs  merry-men  follow'd  as  they  might. 

Along  thy  banks,  swift  Teith  I  they  ride, 

And  in  the  race  they  mock  thy  tide ; 

Torry  and  Lendrick  now  are  past, 

And  Deanstown  lies  behind  them  cast; 

They  rise,  the  banner'd  towers  of  Doune,^ 

They  sink  in  distant  woodland  aoon ; 

Blair-Drummond  sees  the  hoo&  strike  t^,^ 

They  sweep  like  breeze  through  Ochtertyre  ; 

They  mark  just  glance  and  dis^^>ear 

The  lofty  brow  of  ancient  Kier ; 

They  bathe  thor  courser's  sweltering  sidea. 

Dark  Forth  I  amid  thy  sluggish  tides. 

And  on  the  opposing  shore  take  ground, 

With  plash,  with  scramble,  and  with  bound. 

Right-hand  they  leave  thy  difls,  Crsig-Fortb  }^ 

And  soon  the  bulwark  of  the  North, 

Grey  Stirling,  with  her  towers  and  town. 

Upon  thdr  fleet  career  looked  down. 

XIX. 
As  up  the  flinty  path  they  strain'd' 
Sudden  his  steed  the  leader  rein'd ; 
A  signal  to  his  squire  he  flung. 
Who  instant  to  his  stirrup  sprung : — 
^  Seest  thou,  De  Vaux,  yon  woodsman  grej. 
Who  town-ward  holds  the  rocky  way. 
Of  stature  tall  and  poor  array  1 
Mark'st  thou  the  firm,  yet  active  stride, 
With  which  he  scales  the  mountain-side!* 
Enow*st  thou  from  whence  he  comes,  or  whom  f"- 
**  No,  by  my  word ;— a  burly  groom 
He  seems,  who  in  the  field  or  chase 
A  baron's  train  would  nobly  grace.'* — 
<'  Out,  out,  De  Vaux!  can  fear  supply. 
And  jealousy,  no  sharper  eyel 


9  It  may  be  irorth  noting  that  the  Poet  marks  the  piqtfreas 
of  the  King  by  naming  in  soccession  plaoci  fiuniUjir  and  door 
to  his  own  early  recollections— Blair-Drammoad,  the  seat  of 
the  Homes  of  Kaimes ;  Kier,  that  of  the  principal  family  of 
the  name  of  Stirling ;  Ochtertyre,  that  of  John  Bamsay,  the 
well-known  antiquary,  and  correspondent  of  Bams;  and 
Craigforth,  that  of  the(feinendevB  of  Oraigforth,  almosit  under 
the  walls  of  Stirling  Castle ;— all  hospitable  roofii,  under  whicA 
he  had  spent  many  of  his  younger  days. — En.. 
7  MS.—**  As  up  the  ttetiJig  path  they  strain'd." 
■  M8.-~"  With  which  he  g^  the  mflttntafai-aida.* 
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Aftr,  en  to  the  hill  he  drew, 

Tint  stately  knn.  and  step  I  knew; 

like  km  in  Seotland  is  not  seen, 

Trndi  not  soch  step  on  Scottish  green. 

*&  Jsmesof  Donglns,  by  Saint  Serie !  > 

TWsndeof  the  banish'd  Eari. 

Aeiy,  sway,  to  ooort,  to  show 

Tk  aour  ai^xroach  of  dreaded  foe : 

Tk  tkiag  most  stand  npon  his  guard ; 

Ihtf^  and  he  most  meet  prepared." 

Thai  q^hand  wheeled  their  steeds,  and  straight 

Tbey  voa  the  castle's  postern  gate. 

XX. 

TheDonglas,  who  had  bent  his  way 
Fran  Gunbtts-Kenneth's  abbey  grey, 
Xov,  M  he  dimb'd  the  rocky  shel^ 
HeU  tsd  eammnnion  with  himself: — 

*  Ta!  sU  is  trae  my  fears  could  frame ; 
1  piinner  lies  the  noUe  Gneme, 

iod  fiery  Boderick  soon  will  feel 
IkifDgeaaee  of  the  royal  steeL 
],fliiljl,eanward  their  iate^ — 
Gadgnnt  the  ransom  come  not  late ! 
tht  Ibbea  hath  ber  promise  given, 
X7duU  sfaaU  be  the  bride  of  Heaven  ;>— 
—Be  psrdoo'd  one  repining  tear ! 
For  He,  who  gave  her,  knows  how  dear, 
Hov  exodlent  I  bat  that  is  by, 
iad  Bov  my  business  is — ^to  die. 
— Yetuseis!  within  whose  circuit  dread 
A  Doaglai  by  his  sovereign  bled ; 
And  thou,  0  sad  and  fstal  mound !' 
Thet  eft  bast  heard  the  death-axe  sound, 
isoBthe  noUest  of  the  land 
M  the  item  headsman's  bloody  hand,^ — 
Hie  dungeon,  block,  and  nameless  tomb 
PKpai»>-lor  Douglas  seeks  his  doom ! 
-Bat  baik !  what  blithe  and  jolly  peal 
Haka  the  gtanciscan  steeple  reel  t 
Asd  lee!  upon  the  crowded  street. 
In  tsttiej  groups  what  masquers  meet ! 
Beaacr  sod  pageant,  pipe  and  drum, 
And  merry  morrioe-danoers  come. 
Igcea, by  all  this  qnaint  array, 
IVe  faaigfaers  hold  Uieir  sports  to-day.* 
Jana  irill  be  there ;  he  loves  such  show, 
^f^tn  the  good  yeoman  bends  his  bow, 
Aad  the  toogh  wrestler  foils  his  foe, 

'  "I^Edfabnrgh  RcTiewer  remarks  on  "  that  unhappj 
'"PH  vtere  the  King  himiclf  is  in  each  distress  for  a  rhyme 
■!•  Welifiged  to  apply  to  one  of  the  obscurest  saints  in  the 
■hris,-  The  reading  of  the  MS.  is— 

"  Tls  James  of  Douglas,  by  my  word. 
The  ancle  of  the  baaish'd  Lord." 

*  8n  AppcDdiz,  Note  3  P.         *  See  Appendix,  Note  3  Q. 
<lB^12iyjiaM»  and  oflMf  nobles  vent 

A«r  flkc  JTti^  taw  bending  low 

To  his  white  Jennet's  saddle-bow, 

IM&ag  Us  cap  to  burgher  dame, 

finu>  mflijv  Uush'd  for  pride  and  shame." 


As  well  as  where,  m  proud  career, 

The  high-bom  tilter  shivers  spear. 

Ill  follow  to  the  Castle-park, 

And  play  my  prise ; — ^King  James  shall  maik^ 

If  age  has  tamed  these  sinews  staric. 

Whose  force  so  oft,  in  happier  days. 

His  boyish  wonder  loved  to  praise." 

XXI. 

The  Castle  gates  were  open  flung, 

The  quivering  drawbridge  roek*d  and  rung. 

And  echo'd  loud  the  flinty  street 

Beneath  the  coursers'  clattering  feet, 

As  slowly  down  the  steep  descent 

Fair  Scotland's  King  and  nobles  went,^ 

While  all  along  the  crowded  way 

Was  jubilee  and  loud  huzza. 

And  ever  James  was  bending  low. 

To  his  white  jennet's  saddle-bow. 

Doffing  his  cap  to  dty  dame, 

Who  smiled  and  blush'd  for  pride  and  shame. 

And  well  the  simperer  might  be  vain^ — 

He  chose  the  fairest  of  the  train. 

Ghmvely  he  greets  each  dty  sire. 

Commends  each  pageant's  quaint  attire, 

Gives  to  the  dancers  thanks  aloud, 

And  smiles  and  nods  upon  the  crowd. 

Who  rend  the  heavens  with  their  acclaims, 

*'  Long  live  the  Commons'  King,  King  James !' 

Behind  the  King  throng'd  peer  and  knight. 

And  noble  dame  and  damsel  bright. 

Whose  fiery  steeds  ill  brook'd  the  stay 

Of  the  steep  street  and  crowded  way. 

— But  in  the  train  you  might  discern 

Dark  lowering  brow  and  visage  stem ; 

There  nobles  moum'd  their  pride  restrain'd,' 

And  the  mean  burgher's  joys  disdain'd ; 

And  chiefs,  who,  hostage  for  their  clan, 

Were  each  from  home  a  banish'd  man. 

There  thought  upon  their  own  grey  tower. 

Their  waving  woods,  their  feudal  power. 

And  deem'd  themselves  a  shameful  part 

Of  pageant  which  they  cursed  in  heart. 

XXII. 
Now,  in  the  Castle-park,  drew  out 
Their  chequer'd  bands  the  joyous  rout. 
There  morricers,  with  bell  at  heel. 
And  blade  in  hand,  their  mazes  wheel  ;* 

s  MS.^"  Nobles  who  moum'd  their  power  restrain'd. 
And  the  poor  burgher's  Joys  disdain'd ; 
Dark  chUf,  leAo,  hostage  for  hit  clan, 
Was/rom  his  home  a  banish'd  man, 
fTho  thoo^t  npon  his  own  grey  tower, 
Tke  waving  woods,  Ms  feudal  bower. 
And  deem'd  hims^^  shameful  part 
Of  pageant  that  he  cursed  in  heart** 

8  The  MS.  adds  >- 

"  With  awkward  stride  there  city  groom 
Would  part  of  Cabled  knight 
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But  chiei^  beside  the  butts,  tliere  stand 
Bold  Rolun  Hood>  and  all  his  band,— 
Friar  Tack  with  qnarterstaff  and  cowl. 
Old  Scathelocke  with  his  suriy  scowl. 
Maid  Marion,  hie  as  ivory  bone, 
Scarlet,  and  Mutch,  and  Little  John ; 
Their  bugles  challenge  all  that  will, 
In  archery  to  prove  their  skill. 
The  Douglas  bent  a  bow  of  might, — 
His  first  shaft  centered  in  the  white. 
And  when  in  turn  he  shot  again. 
His  second  split  the  first  in  twain. 
From  the  King's  hand  must  Douglas  take 
A  silver  dart,  the  archer's  stake  ; 
Fondly  he  watch'd,  with  watery  eye,' 
Some  answering  glance  of  sympathy, — 
No  kind  emotion  made  reply  ! 
Indifferent  as  to  archer  wight. 
The  monarch  gave  the  arrow  bright.' 

XXIIL 
Now,  clear  the  ring  !  for,  hand  to  hand. 
The  manly  wrestlers  take  their  stand. 
Two  o*er  the  rest  superior  rose. 
And  proud  demanded  mightier  foes. 
Nor  call'd  in  vain  ;  for  Douglas  came. 
— For  life  is  Hugh  of  Larbert  lame ; 
Scarce  better  John  of  Alloa's  fare, 
Whom  senseless  home  his  comrades  bear. 
Prize  of  the  wrestling  match,  the  King 
To  Douglas  gave  a  golden  ring,^ 
While  coldly  glanced  his  eye  of  blue. 
As  firozen  drop  of  wintry  dew. 
Douglas  would  speak,  but  in  his  breast 
His  struggling  soul  his  words  suppress'd ; 
Indignant  then  he  tum'd  him  where 
Their  arms  the  brawny  yeomen  bare, 
To  hurl  the  massive  bar  in  air. 
When  each  his  utmost  strength  had  shown. 
The  Douglas  rent  an  earth-fast  stone 
From  its  deep  bed,  then  heaved  it  high. 
And  sent  the  fragment  through  the  sky, 
A  rood  beyond  the  fiirthest  mark  ; — 
And  still  in  Stirling's  royal  park. 
The  grey-hair'd  sires,  who  know  the  past, 
To  strangers  point  the  Douglas-cast, 
And  moralize  on  the  decav 
Of  Scottish  strength  in  modem  day. ' 

XXIV. 
The  vale  with  loud  applauses  rang. 
The  Ladies'  Rock  sent  back  the  clang. 
The  King,  with  look  unmoved,  bestow'd 
A  purse  weU-fiU'd  with  pieces  broad.' 

>  8«e  Appendix,  Note  3  R 

s  IIS.—"  Fondly  ho  watch'd,  with  wateiy  eye, 
Far  answering  glance  of  Bjmpathy, — 
But  no  emotion  made  reply  I 
Indifferent  a#  to  KRAmoum    \    .  . 
G^dM  to  unknown  ifeomanf    ^  ^ 
The  khif;  gavtfinHK  the  arrow  bright." 


Indignant  smiled  the  Douglas  pfood. 

And  threw  the^ld  among  the  omwd^ 

Who  now,  with  anzioui  wonder,  scan. 

And  sharper  glance,  the  dark  grey  man  ; 

Till  whispers  rose  among  the  throng. 

That  heart  so  free,  and  hand  so  strong. 

Must  to  the  Douglas  blood  belong ; 

The  old  men  mark'd,  and  shook  the  httA, 

To  see  his  hair  with  silver  spread. 

And  wink'd  aside,  and  told  each  son. 

Of  feats  upon  the  English  done. 

Ere  Douglas  of  the  stalwart  hand  ' 

Was  exiled  frx>m  his  native  land. 

The  women  praised  his  stately  form. 

Though  wieck'd  by  many  a  winter's  stonn  ;* 

The  youth  with  awe  and  wonder  saw 

His  strength  surpassing  Nature's  law. 

Thus  judged,  as  is  their  wont,  the  crowd. 

Till  murmur  rose  to  clamours  loud. 

But  not  a  glance  from  that  proud  ring 

Of  peers  who  circled  round  the  King, 

With  Douglas  held  communion  kind. 

Or  call'd  the  banish'd  man  to  mind  ;*^ 

No,  not  ftt>m  those  who,  at  the  chase. 

Once  held  his  side  the  honour'd  place. 

Begirt  his  board,  and,  in  the  field. 

Found  safety  underneath  his  shield  ; 

For  he,  whom  royal  eyee  disown, 

When  was  his  form  to  courtiers  known  ! 

XXV. 

The  Monarch  saw  the  gambols  flag. 
And  bade  let  loose  a  gallant  stag. 
Whose  pride,  the  holiday  to  crown. 
Two  favourite  groyhounds  should  pull 

down. 
That  venison  fbee,  and  Bourdeaux  wine. 
Might  serve  the  arohery  to  dine. 
But  Lufra, — whom  from  Douglas'  side 
Nor  bribe  nor  threat  could  e'er  divide. 
The  fleetest  hound  in  all  the  North,— 
Brave  Lufra  saw,  and  darted  forth. 
She  left  the  royal  hounds  mid-way. 
And  dashing  on  the  antler'd  prey. 
Bunk  her  sharp  muzzle  in  his  flank. 
And  deep  the  flowing  life-blood  drank. 
The  King's  stout  huntsman  saw  the  sport 
By  strange  intruder  broken  short. 
Came  up,  and  with  his  leash  unbound. 
In  anger  struck  the  noble  hound. 
— The  Douglas  had  endured,  that  mom. 
The  King's  cold  look,  the  nobles'  scorn. 
And  last,  and  worst  to  spirit  proud. 
Had  borne  the  pity  of  the  crowd ; 


s  See  Appendix,  Note  3  S.       «  See  Appendix,  Not«  .3  T. 

»  MS.—"  Of  mortal  ttrength  in  modem  day." 

'  MS.—'*  A  pane  we^h'd  down  with  pieces  broad.** 

7  MS.—'*  Scattered  the  gold  among  the  crowd." 

8  MS.—"  Ero  Jama  (^nougtaT  fttolwart  hand.** 

»  MS.—"  Though  worn  hy  many  a  winter  •torm.** 
10  MS.—'*  Or  caird  kU  HatdfJ^  to  mind.*' 
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Candiy  bred. 
To  ibwre  his  board,  ta  watch  hu  bed, 
Ajad  oft  would  KUen  LoAra's  neck 
Ib  wMf  n  ^«e  with  gariand*  deck ; 
Ibey  were  saeh  plajmatea,  that  with  name 
Of  Laira,  tSlten'a  nnage  came. 
Hii  stiBed  -wisth  h  bnmming  high, 
Ib  daikea'd  brow  and  flaahing  eye ; 
As  wwea  before  the  bark  divide, 
TW  oowd  g»ve  way  before  hit  stride ; 
Xeeds  bat  a  buffet  and  no  more. 
The  groom  Ilea  oeoaeleas  in  his  gore. 
Such  blow  no  other  hand  oould  deal, 
Tboo^  gaimtleted  in  ^ore  of  steel. 

XXVI. 
ThcB  ciaiiKnr'd  load  the  royal  tndn,* 
And  brandidi'd  swords  and  staves  amain. 
Bat  stem  the  Boron's  warning— <^  Back  !' 
BiMk,  on  year  lires,  ye  menial  pack  1 
Beware  the  Douglas^— Yes  !  behold, 
Eiag  Jamea  !  the  Douglas,  doom'd  of  dd. 
And  Tainly  sought  for  near  and  hr, 
A  victim  to  atone  the  war, 
A  wiQin^  ^ctim,  now  attends, 
Xor  erases  thy  grace  hot  for  his  friends." — 
"  Tfaoa  is  my  clemency  repaid  1 
Pkesomptsooa  Lord  !"  the  monarch  said ; 
*  Of  thy  mis-proad  ambitious  clan, 
TWo,  James  d  Bothwell,  wert  the  man, 
The  ooly  man,  in  whom  a  foe 
My  wonkan-merey  would  not  know : 
Bet  shall  a  Monarch's  presence  brook* 
lajarioaa  blow,  and  haughty  look  t — 
What  bo  !  the  Captain  of  our  Guard  ! 
Give  the  oflender  fitting  wardw — 
Break  off  the  qwrtB'.''— for  tumult 


And  yeomen  'gan  to  bend  their  bows, — 
^  Break  off  the  sports ! "  he  aaid,  and 

frown  d, 
*  And  bid  oar  horsemen  clear  the  ground.* 

XXVIl. 
Tbm  aproar  wild  and  misarray 
Marr'd  the  foir  fonn  of  festal  day. 
The  honemen  prick*d  among  the  crowd, 
BepdlM  by  threats  and  insult  loud  ;* 
To  earth  are  borne  the  old  and  weak, 
The  timorous  fly,  the  women  shriek  ; 
With  ffint,  with  shaft,  with  staff,  with  bar, 
the  hardier  urge  tumultuous  war. 
At  osee  round  Douglas  darkly  sweep 
The  royal  spears  in  circle  deep. 
Aid  slowly  scale  the  pathway  steep  ; 


While  on  the  rear  m  thunder  pour 
The  rabble  with  disorder'd  roar. 
With  grief  the  noble  Douglas  saw 
The  Commons  rise  i^;ainst  the  law. 
And  to  the  leading  soldier  uAd, — 
«  Sir  John  of  Hyndford  1  'twas  my  Made 
That  knighthood  on  thy  shoulder  laid  ; 
For  that  good  deed,  permit  me  then 
A  word  with  these  misguided  men. 

xxvnL 

"  Hear,  gentle  friends  !  ere  yet  for  me, 

Ye  break  the  bands  of  fealty. 

My  life,  my  honour,  and  my  cause, 

I  tender  free  to  Scotland's  laws. 

Are  these  so  weak  as  must  require 

The  aid  of  your  misguided  ire  1 

Or,  if  I  suffer  causeless  wrong, 

Is  then  my  selfish  rage  so  strong, 

My  sense  of  public  weal  so  low. 

That,  for  mean  vengeance  on  a  foe, 

Those  cords  of  love  I  should  unlnnd. 

Which  knit  my  oonntiy  and  my  kind! 

Oh  no  !  Believe,  in  yonder  tower 

It  will  not  soothe  my  captive  hour, 

To  know  those  spears  our  foes  should  dread, 

For  me  in  kindred  gore  are  red ; 

To  know,  in  fruitless  brawl  begun. 

For  me,  that  mother  wails  her  son ; 

For  me,  that  widow's  mate  expires ; 

For  me,  that  orphans  weep  their  sires ; 

That  patriots  mourn  insulted  laws. 

And  curse  the  Douglas  for  the  cause. 

O  let  your  patience  ward  such  ill^ 

And  keep  your  right  to  love  me  still ! ' 


i»» 


1  us,—**  dajDoni^d  his  oomndes  of  the  txain.** 
*  BCa^— *'  Bat  stern  the  wanior**  warning—'  Back!" 
s  MS, — •'  But  in  my  eonrt,  injarimw  blow. 

And  bearded  thus,  and  thnB  oat-dared  ? 

What  ho  ?  the  Captain  of  onr  Onard ! " 


XXIX. 

The  crowd's  vrild fiiry  sunk  again' 

In  tears,  as  tempests  melt  in  rain. 

With  lifted  hands  and  eyes,  they  pray'd 

For  blessings  on  his  generous  head. 

Who  for  his  country  felt  alone. 

And  prized  her  blood  beyond  his  own. 

Old  men,  upon  the  verge  of  life, 

Bless'd  him  who  staid  the  civil  strife ; 

And  mothers  held  their  babes  on  high. 

The  self-devoted  Chief  to  spy, 

Triumphant  over  wrongs  and  ire, 

To  whom  the  prattlers  owed  a  sire: 

Even  the  rough  soldier's  heart  was  moved ; 

As  if  behind  some  bier  beloved. 

With  trailing  arms  and  drooping  head. 

The  Douglas  up  the  bill  he  led. 

And  at  the  Castle's  battled  veige. 

With  sighs  resign'd  his  honoured  chai^ 

*  MS.^"  Their  threats  repell'd  by  hunk  krad." 

s  MS.—"  The  crowd's  wild  faij  obb'd  amain 
In  tears,  as  tempcsto  sink  hi  rain." 
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XXX. 

The  oflbnded  Monarch  rode  apart, 
With  bitter  thought  and  swelling  heart, 
And  would  not  now  youchufe  again 
Throagh  Stirling  streets  to  lead  his  train. 
^  O  Lennox,  who  would  wish  to  rule 
This  changeling  crowd,  this  common  fool  1 
Hear'st  thou,"  he  said,  **  the  loud  acclaim. 
With  which  they  shout  the  Douglas  name  1 
With  like  acclaim,  the  Tulgar  throat 
Strain'd  for  King  James  their  morning  note ; 
With  like  acclaim  they  hail'd  the  day 
When  first  I  broke  the  Douglas'  sway ; 
And  like  acclaim  would  Douglas  greet. 
If  be  could  hurl  me  firom  my  seat. 
Who  o'er  the  herd  would  wish  to  reign, 
Fantastic,  fickle,  fierce,  and  vain  I 
Yain  as  the  leaf  upon  the  stream,* 
And  fickle  as  a  changeful  dream ; 
Fantastic  as  a  woman's  mood. 
And  fierce  as  Frenzy's  feTer'd  blood. 
Thou  many-headed  monster-thing,' 

0  who  would  wish  to  be  thy  king  ! 

XXXI. 

**  But  soft !  what  messenger  of  speed 
Spurs  hitherward  his  panting  steed  1 

1  guess  his  cognizance  afar — 

What  from  oiur  cousin,  John  of  Marl" — 

"  He  prays,  my  liege,  your  sports  keep  bound 

Within  the  safe  and  guarded  ground: 

For  some  foul  purpose  yet  unknown, — 

Most  sure  for  evil  to  the  throne, — 

The  outlaw'd  Chieftain,  Roderick  Dhu, 

Has  summon'd  his  rebellious  crew ; 

Tis  said,  in  James  of  Bothwell's  aid 

These  loose  banditti  stand  array'd. 

The  Earl  of  Mar,  this  mom,  finom  Doune, 

To  break  their  muster  march'd,  and  soon 

Your  grace  will  hear  of  battle  fought ; 

But  earnestly  the  Earl  besought. 

Till  for  such  danger  he  provide. 

With  scanty  train  you  will  not  ride."—* 

XXXII. 
^  Thou  wam'st  me  I  have  done  amiss^ — 
I  should  have  earlier  look'd  t^  this : 
I  lost  it  in  this  bustling  day. 
— Retrace  with  speed  thy  former  way ; 
Spare  not  for  sp<Hling  of  thy  steed. 
The  best  of  mine  shall  be  thy  meed. 
Say  to  our  faithful  Lord  of  Mar, 
We  do  forbid  the  intended  war : 

I  MS.-."  Vain  as  the  nek  man's  idle  dream.** 


-"  Who  deserree  greatnee% 


Deeerres  your  bate ;  and  jonr  affecUona  are 

A  lick  man's  appetite,  who  desires  most  that 

Which  would  increase  hit  evil.    He  that  depends 

Upon  your  fitTonrs»  swims  with  fins  of  lead. 

And  hews  down  oaks  with  rashes.    Hang  je  1    Trust  ye  ? 


Roderick,  this  moni,  in  nngle  figkt. 
Was  made  our  prisoner  by  a  knight; 
And  Douglas  hath  himself  and  oanso 
Submitted  to  our  kingdom's  laws. 
The  tidings  of  their  leaders  lost 
Will  soon  dissolve  the  mountain  host. 
Nor  would  we  that  the  vulgar  feel. 
For  their  Chief's  crimes,  avenging  steeL 
Bear  Mar  out  niessage,  Braoo :  fly !" — 
He  tum'd  his  steed,—'*  My  liege,  I  bier* 
Yet,  ere  I  cross  this  lily  lawn, 
1  fear  the  broadsworda  will  be  drawn." 
The  turf  the  flying  courser  spum'd. 
And  to  his  towers  the  King  retum'd. 

xxxin. 

HI  with  King  James's  mood  that  day, 
Suited  gay  feast  and  minstrel  ky ; 
Soon  were  dismiss'd  the  courtly  throng. 
And  soon  cut  short  the  festal  song. 
Nor  less  upon  the  sadden'd  town 
The  evening  sunk  in  sorrow  down. 
The  burghers  spoke  of  civil  jar. 
Of  rumour'd  feuds  and  mountain  war, 
Of  Moray,  Mar,  and  Roderick  Dhu, 
All  up  in  anns :— the  Douglas  too. 
They  moum'd  him  pent  within  the  hold, 
<<  Where  stout  Earl  William  was  of  old  "- 
And  there  his  word  the  speaker  staid, 
And  finger  on  his  lip  he  laid. 
Or  pointed  to  his  dagger  blade. 
But  jaded  horsemen,  from  Uie  west, 
At  evening  to  the  Castle  press'd ; 
And  busy  talkers  said  they  bore 
Tidings  of  fight  on  Katrine's  shore; 
At  noon  the  deadly  f^y  begun. 
And  lasted  till  the  set  of  sun. 
Thus  giddy  rumour  shook  the  town. 
Till  dosed  the  Night  her  pennons  brown. 


%^t  Ealrs  0f  tit  la&e. 


Ci-NTO  SIXTH. 


d^f  ^uatlT'lEUiam. 
I. 

The  sun,  awakening,  through  the  smoky  air 
Of  the  dark  city  casts  a  sullen  glance. 

Rousing  each  caitiff  to  his  task  of  care. 
Of  sinful  man  the  sad  inheritance ; 

With  every  minute  yon  do  change  a  mind; 
And  call  him  noble,  that  was  now  yonr  hate^ 
Him  vile  that  was  your  garland." 

CorManuSt  Act  I.  Scene  I 

•  MS.—"  On  distant  chase  yon  wttl  not  tide." 
«  subbed  by  James  n.  in  Stirling  Castls. 
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And 


rw^len  from  the  lagging  danoe, 
the  provling  Tol>bOT  to  his  den ; 
on  battled  tower  the  warder's  lanoe, 
-warning  student  pale  to  leave  his  pen, 
his  drowBjreyes  to  the  kind  none  of  men. 


•oenea,  and,  O !  what  scenes  of  woe, 
Are  witoeee'd  by  that  red  and  struggling  beam ! 
Tbe  fever'd  patirat,  from  his  pallet  low, 

Throogh  crowded  hospital  beholds  its  stream ; 

-'d  maiden  trembles  at  its  gleam, 

ibtor  wakes  to  thought  of  gyre  and  jail, 

Tile  love-'lom  wietch  starts  from  tormenting  dream ; 

The  wskefiil  mother,  bj  the  glimmering  pale, 

infimt's  oonoh,  and  soothes  his  feeble 


n. 

Aft  dawn  the  towers  of  Stirling  rang 
With  aoldier-etep  and  weapon-dang, 
'Wlale  drama,  'with  roUing  note,  foretell 
Belief  to  weary  sentinel. 
Thraogh  narrow  loop  and  casement  barr'd,^ 
The  wmhwuna  sought  the  Court  of  Ghiard, 
And,  struggling  with  the  smoky  air, 
Eeaden'd  the  torches'  yellow  glare. 
la  eotnfortlees  alliance  shone  ' 
The  fights  through  arch  of  blacken'd  stoney 
And  ahow'd  wild  shapes  in  garb  of  war, 
Faees  defionnM  with  beard  and  scar, 
AH  haggard  from  the  midnight  watch. 
And  fever'd  with  the  stem  debauch ; 
For  the  oak  table's  masaiTe  board. 
Flooded  with  wine,  with  fragments  stored. 
And  hcakers  drain'd,  and  cops  o'erthrown, 
Show'd  in  what  sport  the  night  had  flown. 
Sesne,  weary,  snored  on  floor  and  bench ; 
Some  laboor'd  still  thdr  thirst  to  quench ; 
Boeaey  diillM  with  watching,  spread  their  hands 
0*«r  the  huge  diimney's  dying  brands. 
While  round  them,  or  beside  them  flung. 
At  mnrj  8tq>  their  harness  rung. 

m. 

Tbteat  drew  not  for  their  fields  the  sword, 
like  tenants  of  a  feudal  lord, 
Nor  own'd  the  patriarchal  claim 
Of  OnefUin  in  their  leader's  name ; 
Adventurers  they,  from  far  who  roved. 
To  life  by  battle  which  they  loved.' 
There  the  Italian's  clouded  tauoe, 
Tlfee  swarthy  Spaniard's  there  you  trace ; 
The  moontaiu-kmng  Switxer  there 
Mote  freely  breathed  in  mountain-air ; 
The  Fleming  there  despised  the  soil^ 
That  paid  so  ill  the  labourer's  toil; 

i  MS,—"  Tbxoag^  blacken'd  arch  and  casement  barr'd." 

*  JCSrf— >**  The  fights  la  itimnge  alliance  dume 

Brntiath  the  arch  of  Uacken'd  atone." 


Their  rolls  show'd  French  and  Grerman  name ; 

And  merry  England's  exiles  came. 

To  share,  with  ill  conceal'd  disdain, 

Of  Scotland's  pay  the  scanty  gain. 

All  brave  in  arms,  well  trainM  to  wield 

The  heavy  halberd,  brand,  and  shield ; 

In  camps  licentious,  wild,  and  bold ; 

In  pillage  fierce  and  uncontroU'd ; 

And  now,  by  holytide  and  feast, 

From  rules  of  discipline  released. 

IV. 

They  held  debate  of  bloody  fray, 

Fought  'twixt  Loch  Katrine  and  Achray. 

Fierce  vras  their  speech,  and,  'mid  their  words^ 

Then*  hands  oft  grappled  to  thoir  swords ; 

Nor  sunk  their  tone  to  spare  the  ear 

Of  wounded  comrades  groaning  near, 

Whose  mangled  limbs,  and  bodies  gored, 

Bore  token  of  the  mountain  sword, 

Though,  neighbouring  to  the  Court  of  Guard, 

Thdr  prayers  and  feverish  wails  were  heard ; 

Sad  burden  to  the  ruflSan  joke. 

And  savage  oath  by  fury  spoke !— ^ 

At  length  up-started  John  of  Brent, 

A  yeoman  from  the  banks  of  Trent; 

A  stranger  to  respect  or  fear^ 

In  peace  a  chaser  of  the  deer. 

In  host  a  hardy  mutineer. 

But  still  the  boldest  of  the  crew. 

When  deed  of  danger  viras  to  do. 

He  grieved,  that  day,  their  games  cut  short. 

And  marr'd  the  dicer's  brawling  sport. 

And  shouted  loud,  **  Renew  the  bowl  I 

And,  while  a  merry  catch  I  troll. 

Let  each  the  buxom  chorus  bear. 

Like  brethren  of  the  brand  and  spear." 

V. 

Our  vicar  still  preaches  that  Peter  and  Poule 
Laid  a  swinging  long  curse  on  the  bonny  brown  bowl, 
That  there's  vnrath  and  despair  in  the  jolly  black-jack, 
And  the  seven  deadly  sins  in  a  flagon  of  sack ; 
Tet  whoop,  Bamaby  I  off  with  thy  liquor, 
Drink  upsees^  out,  and  a  fig  for  the  vicar  I 

Our  vicar  he  calls  it  damnation  to  sip 

The  ripe  ruddy  dew  of  a  woman's  dear  lip. 

Says,  that  Beelzebub  lurks  in  her  kerchief  so  sly. 

And  Apollyon  shoots  darts  frt>m  her  merry  black  eye ; 

Tet  whoop.  Jack  1  kiss  Gillian  the  quicker, 

Till  she  bloom  like  a  rose,  and  a  fig  for  the  vicarl 

Our  vicar  thus  preaches — and  why  should  he  not! 
For  the  dues  of  his  cure  are  the  placket  and  pot; 


•  See  Appendix,  Note  3  U. 

•  US.—'*  Sad  burden  to  the  ruffian  Jest, 

And  rude  oaths  vented  bj  the 

•  BsffchanaHan  Inteijection,  bonowed 


from  the  Dutch. 
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And  'tU  right  of  his  ofBoe  poor  laymen  to  lurch. 
Who  inMnge  thedomams  of  our  good  Mother  Church. 
Yet  whoop,  bully-boys !  off  with  your  liquor. 
Sweet  Majjorie*8  the  word,  and  a  fig  for  the  vicar !  * 

VI. 
The  warder's  challenge,  heard  without. 
Staid  in  mid-roar  the  merry  shout. 
A  soldier  to  the  portal  went^ — 
"  Here  is  old  Bertram,  sirs,  of  Ghent ; 
And^ — ^beat  for  jubilee  the  drum  I 
A  maid  and  minstrel  with  him  come." 
Bertram,  a  Fleming,  grey  and  scarr'd, 
Was  entering  now  the  Court  of  Guard, 
A  harper  with  him,  and  in  plaid 
All  muffled  dose,  a  mountain  maid, 
Who  backward  shrunk  to  'scape  the  ^ew 
Of  the  loose  scene  and  boisterous  crew. 
**  What  news!"  they  roar'd: — "  I  only  know. 
From  noon  till  ere  we  fought  with  foe^ 
As  wild  and  as  untameable 
As  the  rude  mountains  where  they  dwell ; 
On  both  sides  store  of  blood  is  lost, 
Nor  much  success  can  either  boast." — 
"  But  whence  thy  captiyes,  firiendf  such  qpoil 
As  theirs  must  needs  reward  thy  toiL' 
Old  dost  thou  wax,  and  wars  grow  sharp ; 
Thou  now  hast  glee-maiden  and  harp  I 
Get  thee  an  ape,  and  trudge  the  land. 
The  leader  of  a  juggler  band." — > 

VII. 
^  No,  comrade ; — ^no  such  fortune  mine. 
After  the  fight  these  sought  our  line. 
That  aged  harper  and  the  giri. 
And,  having  audience  of  the  Earl, 
Mar  bade  I  should  purvey  them  steed. 
And  bring  them  hitherward  with  speed. 
Forbear  your  mirth  and  rude  alarm, 
For  none  shall  do  them  shame  or  harm." — 
<<  Hear  ye  his  boast !"  cried  John  of  Brent, 
Ever  to  strife  and  jangling  bent ; 


1  "  The  greatest  blemiBh  in  the  poem,  ii  the  ribaldry  and 
dnU  mlgaiity  which  ia  pat  into  the  meatbe  of  the  loldlery  in 
the  gvard-room.  Mr.  Scott  has  condeecended  to  -write  a  song 
for  them,  which  will  be  read  with  paln^  we  are  penraaded, 
eren  by  hie  warmest  admirers;  and  his  whole  genin%  and 
eren  his  power  of  rerslfication,  seems  to  desert  him  when  he 
attempts  to  repeat  their  conrerBation.  Here  is  some  of  the 
•toff  which  has  dropped,  ia  this  Inanspictons  attempt,  tnm 
the  pen  of  one  of  the  fint  ef  poets  of  his  age  or  coontiy,"  dtc 
&C.— JarntsY. 

"  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  is  said  to  be  inferior,  as  a  poem,  to 
Walter  Scott's  former  productions,  bnt  i«ally  one  hardly 
knows  how  to  examine  such  compositions  as  poems.  All 
that  one  can  look  for  is  to  find  beantifnl  passeges  in  them, 
and  I  own  that  there  are  some  parts  of  the  Ladj  of  the  T-^W 
which  please  me  more  than  any  thing  in  Walter  Scott's  for- 
mer poems.  He  has  a  great  dad  of  imagination,  and  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  sUlAil  painter.  The  meeting  between  Donglas 
and  his  danghter,  the  long  daioending  from  Stirling  Castle  to 


"  Shall  he  strike  doe  beside  our  iod;^. 

And  yet  the  jealous  niggard  grudge 

To  pay  the  forester  his  feet 

111  have  my  share,  howe'er  it  be, 

De^kite  of  Moray,  Mar,  or  thee.^ 

Bertram  his  forward  step  withstood;^ 

And,  burning  in  his  vengeful  mood. 

Old  Allan,  though  unfit  for  strife, 

Laid  hand  upon  his  dagger-knife ; 

But  Ellen  boldly  stepp'd  between. 

And  dropp'd  at  once  the  tartan  screen  :-^ 

So,  firam  his  morning  cloud,  appears 

The  sun  of  May,  through  summer  tears* 

The  savage  soldiery,  amaxed,^ 

As  on  descended  angel  gaxed; 

Even  hardy  Brent,  abash'd  and  tamed. 

Stood  half  admiring,  half  ashamed. 

VIII. 
Boldly  she  spoke^— ^  Soldiers,  attend ! 
My  father  was  the  soldier's  finend ; 
Cheer'd  him  in  camps,  in  marches  led. 
And  with  him  in  the  battle  bled. 
Not  from  the  valiant,  or  the  strong. 
Should  exile's  dau^ter  mffer  wrong." — ^ 
Answer'd  De  Brent,  most  forward  still 
In  every  feat  or  good  or  ill, — 
« I  shame  me  of  the  part  I  play'd : 
And  thou  an  outlav^s  child,  poor  maid  I 
An  outlaw  I  by  forest  lavra. 
And  merry  Needwood  knows  the  eanae. 
Poor  Ro8e,^-if  Bose  be  living  now," — ' 
He  vriped  his  iron  eye  and  brow^ — 
^  Must  bear  such  age,  I  think,  as  thoiL — 
Hear  ye,  my  mates  ^I  go  to  call 
The  Captain  of  our  watch  to  hall : 
There  lies  my  halberd  on  the  floor; 
And  he  that  steps  my  halberd  o'er. 
To  do  the  maid  injurious  part. 
My  shaft  shall  quiver  in  his  heart  I— 
Beware  loose  speech,  or  jesting  rough : 
Te  all  know  John  de  Brent.    Enougli." 


assist  at  the  festiTal  of  the  townsmen,  (though  boirowed  In  a 
considerable  degree  from  Dxyden's  BaJamanamdAreiU,)  and 
the  goard-room  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  eanto^  all  shon 
eztrsordinary  powers  of  description.  If  he  wxota  less  and 
more  careftilly,  he  wonld  be  a  very  considerable  poet."-^ia 
Samocl  Bomilly,  iOcL  1810.}-Life,  Vol.  iL  p.  S4S. 

>  The  MS.  reads  after  this :— 

"  Get  thee  an  ape,  and  then  at  once 
Thou  ma/st  renoance  the  warder's  lance. 
And  trudge  tlmnigh  berong^  and  thiovg^  land. 
The  leader  of  a  Jng^er  baDd." 

s  See  Appendix,  Note  3  Y. 

4  MS.—"  Bertram  {  J^^^  Jriolenoe  withstood.** 

ff  M&— *'  While  the  rude  soldiery,  amaied.' 

«  MS.--"  Should  Ellen  DongUts  suffer  wrong." 

7  MS.—"  *  My  Bose,'— he  wiped  his  iron  eye  and  brow,— 
'  Poor  Bose,— if  Bose  be  living  now.' " 
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tlidr  Otptain  came,  a  gallant  yofongw— 

(Of  Tullibardine'a  houae  he  ^nmg), 

Kar  ware  he  yet  the  spun  of  knight ; 

Gaj  W9B  hit  mien,  hk  hnmour  light, 

And,  thowgh  by  coorteiy  oontroU'd, 

Forward  his  speech,  hia  bearing  bold. 

The  h%h-bom  maiden  iU  could  brook 

The  weanning  of  his  cnriona  look 

Acd  danntleaB  eye  ;— and  yet,  in  aooth, 

Yomug  Lewis  was  a  generous  youth ; 

Bat  HIen's  loYdy  &oe  and  mien, 

III  soited  to  the  garb  and  scene, 

IG^  li^tly  bear  conatniction  strsngo, 

And  gi^e  loose  &ncy  scope  to  range. 

"  WdooDW  to  Stirling  towers,  fair  maid  1 

Omie  ye  to  seek  a  champion's  aid. 

On  paUrey  white,  with  harper  hoar, 

like  errant  damosel  of  yoret 

Does  thy  hig^  quest  a  knight  require. 

Or  may  the  Tenture  suit  a  squire  T' — 

Her  dark  eye  flash'd ;— she  paused  and  sighM^ 

*  0  what  have  I  to  do  with  pride  1 — 

Throagfa  scenes  of  sorrow,  shame,  and  striiiB, 

A  aippliant  £or  a  Other's  life, 

I  eniTe  an  audience  of  the  King. 

Behold,  to  back  my  suit,  a  ring. 

Hie  rc^al  pledge  of  grateful  claims, 

CHven  by  the  Monarch  to  Fita-James."  ^ 

X. 

The  s^;net-ring  young  Lewis  took. 

With  de^  respect  and  altered  look ; 

And  said,—''  This  ring  our  duties  own ; 

And  pardon,  if  to  worth  unknown. 

In  semblance  mean  obscurely  veird. 

Lady,  in  angfat  my  folly  fail'd. 

Soon  as  the  day  ffings  wide  his  gates. 

The  King  shall  know  what  suitor  waits. 

Please  you,  meanwhile,  in  fitting  bower 

Repose  you  till  his  waking  hour; 

Female  attendance  shall  obey 

Your  best,  for  service  or  array. 

Permit  I  manhall  you  the  way." 

But,  ere  she  £riIowed,  with  the  grace 

And  open  bounty  of  her  race, 

She  bade  her  slender  purse  be  shared 

Among  the  soldiers  of  the  guard. 

The  rest  with  thanks  their  guerdon  took ; 

But  Brent,  with  shy  and  awkward  look, 

Ob  tfie  rdactant  maiden's  hold 

Forced  bhutly  bade  the  prafifer'd  gold  ;^ 

"  Forgire  a  hanghty  English  hesxt. 

And  O  forget  its  ruder  part ! 

The  vacant  purse  shall  be  my  share,' 

Which  IB  my  banet<cap  I'll  bear. 


MS.— '<  The  Uonareh  gaw  to  James  Fits-James. 
*  M&->"  Tlie  rilken  puxw  ihall  serve  for  me» 
And  ia  mj  faamt-cap  shall  flc«." 


Perohance,  in  Jeopardy  of  war. 
Where  gayer  crests  may  keep  afar." 
With  thanks— 'twas  all  she  coald~-the  maid 
His  rugged  courtesy  repaid. 

XI. 
When  Ellen  forth  with  Lewis  went, 
Allan  made  suit  to  John  of  Brent : — 
**  My  lady  safe,  O  let  your  grace 
Give  me  to  see  my  master's  fkoe  I 
His  minstrel  I, — ^to  share  his  doom 
Bound  flrom  the  cradle  to  the  tombs 
Tenth  in  descent,  since  first  my  sires 
Waked  for  his  noble  house  their  lyres, 
Nor  one  of  all  the  race  was  known 
But  prized  its  weal  above  their  own. 
With  the  Chiefs  birth  begins  our  care ; 
Our  harp  must  soothe  the  infont  heir. 
Teach  the  youth  tales  of  fight,  and  grace 
His  earliest  feat  of  field  or  chase ; 
In  peace^  in  war,  our  rank  we  keep. 
We  cheer  his  board,  we  soothe  his  sleep. 
Nor  leave  him  till  we  pour  our  verse— 
A  doleful  tribute !— o'er  his  hearse. 
Then  let  me  share  his  captive  lot ; 
It  is  my  right— deny  it  not ! " — 
"  Little  we  reck,"  said  John  of  Brent, 
"  We  Southern  men,  of  long  descent ; 
Nor  wot  we  how  a  name— a  word — 
Makes  clansmen  vassals  to  a  lord : 
Yet  kind  my  noble  landlord's  part, — 
God  bless  the  house  of  Beaudesert ! 
And,  but  I  loved  to  drive  the  deer, 
More  than  to  guide  the  labouring  steer, 
I  had  not  dwelt  an  outcast  here. 
Come,  good  old  Minstrel,  follow  me ; 
Thy  Lord  and  Chieftain  shalt  thou 


xn. 

Then,  from  a  rusted  iron  hook, 
A  bunch  of  ponderous  keys  he  took. 
Lighted  a  torch,  and  Allan  led 
Through  grated  arch  and  passage  dread. 
Portals  they  pass'd,  where,  deep  within. 
Spoke  prisoner's  moan,  and  fetters'  din ; 
Through  rugged  vaults,'  where,  loosely 

stored. 
Lay  wheel,  and  axe,  and  headsman's  iword| 
And  many  an  hideous  engine  grim, 
For  wrenching  joint,  and  crushing^  limb. 
By  artist  form'd,  who  deem'd  it  shame 
And  sin  to  give  their  work  a  name. 
They  halted  at  a  low-brow'd  poreh. 
And  Brent  to  Allan  gave  the  torch. 
While  bolt  and  chain  he  backward  roll'd. 
And  made  the  bar  unhasp  its  hold. 


s  MS.—'*  Lem  bTMd  vcnittf.' 


4  MS.—*'  Stretekbig.' 
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They  enter'd: — 'twas  a  prison-room 

Of  stern  Mcnrity  and  gloom, 

Yet  not  a  dungeon ;  for  the  day 

Through  lofty  gratings  found  its  way, 

And  rude  and  antique  garniture 

Deck'd  the  sad  walls  and  oaken  floor  ;* 

Such  as  the  rugged  days  of  old 

Deem'd  fit  for  captive  noble's  hold. 

^^  Here,"  said  De  Brent,  ^  thou  mayst  remain' 

Till  the  Leech  visit  him  again. 

Strict  is  his  charge,  the  warders  tell. 

To  tend  the  noble  prisoner  welL" 

Retiring  then,  the  bolt  he  drew. 

And  the  lock's  murmnrB  growFd  anew. 

Rouaed  at  the  sound,  from  lowly  bed 

A  oaptiTe  feebly  raised  his  head ; 

The  wondering  Minstrel  look'd,  and  knew— 

Not  his  dear  lord,  but  Roderick  Dhu ! 

For,  come  from  where  Clan- Alpine  fought. 

They,  erring,  deem*d  the  Chief  he  sought. 

xm. 

As  the  tall  ship,  whose  lofty  prore 

Shallnever  stem  the  billows  more. 

Deserted  by  her  gallant  band, 

Amid  the  breakers  lies  astrand, — 

So,  on  his  couch,  lay  Roderick  Dhu  I 

And  oft  his  ferer'd  limbs  he  threw 

In  toss  abrupt,  as  when  her  sides 

lie  rocking  in  the  advancing  tides. 

That  shake  her  firame  with  ceaseless  beat,. 

Tet  cannot  heave  her  from  her  seat ; — 

O  t  how  unlike  her  course  at  sea  1' 

Or  his  free  step  on  hill  and  lea ! — 

Soon  as  the  Blinstrel  he  could  scan, 

^  What  of  thy  ladyl— of  my  clan  I— 

My  mother!— Douglas! — ^tell  me  alii 

Have  they  been  ruin'd  in  my  fall! 

Ah,  yes !  or  wherefore  art  thou  here ! 

Yet  speak, — speak  boldly^— do  not  fear."— 

(For  Allan,  who  his  mood  well  knew. 

Was  choked  with  grief  and  terror  too.) — 

"  Who  fought— who  fled!— Old  man,  be  brief  ^ 

Some  might— for  they  had  lost  their  Chief. 

Who  basely  live!— who  bravely  died!" — 

**  O,  calm  thee.  Chief  1"  the  Minstrel  cried, 

"  Ellen  is  safe ;"— <<  For  that,  thank  Heaven  1*'- 

''  And  hopes  are  for  the  Douglas  given  ;-^ 

The  Lady  Margaret,  too,  is  well ; 

And,  for  thy  clan,— on  field  or  fell. 

Has  never  harp  of  minstrel  told,^ 

Of  combat  fought  so  true  and  bold. 

Thy  stately  Pine  is  yet  unbent. 

Though  many  a  goodly  bough  is  rent." 


1  MS.— «  Flinty  floor.' 


>M&- 


Thov  may'it  remain 


And  then,  retixiag,  bolt  and  chain, 
And  mtty  bar,  be  drew  iflain. 
Boused  at  the  sovad,**  Ate 


XIV. 
The  Chieftain  rear'd  his  form  on  high. 
And  fever's  fire  was  in  his  eye ; 
But  ghastly,  pale,  and  livid  streaks 
Chi^uer'd  his  swarthy  brow  and  cheeks. 
— ^''^Hark,  Minstrel !  I  have  heard  thee  piajy 
With  measure  bold,  on  fiastal  day, 
In  yon  l<me  isle,  .  .  .  again  where  ne'er 
Shall  harper  play,  or  warrior  hear !  .  .  . 
That  stirring  air  that  peals  on  high. 
O'er  Dermid's  race  our  victory. — 
Strike  it  !* — and  then,  (for  well  thou  canst,) 
Free  from  thy  minstrel-spirit  glanced. 
Fling  me  the  picture  of  the  fight. 
When  met  my  clan  the  Saxon  migfaL 
I'll  listen,  till  my  fancy  hears 
The  dang  of  swords,  the  crash  of  spears ! 
These  grates,  these  vralls,  shall  vanish  then. 
For  the  foir  field  of  fighting  men. 
And  my  free  spirit  burst  away. 
As  if  it  soar'd  firom  battle  fray." 
The  trembling  Bard  with  awe  obey'd^ — 
Slow  on  the  harp  his  hand  he  laid ; 
But  soon  remembrance  of  the  sight 
He  witnessed  fh>m  the  mountain's  height. 
With  what  old  Bertram  told  at  night,* 
Awaken'd  the  fiill  power  of  song. 
And  bore  him  in  career  along ; — 
As  shallop  launoh'd  on  river's  tide, 
That  slow  and  fsarftil  leaves  the  sidei 
But,  when  it  feels  the  middle  stream. 
Drives  downward  swift  as  lightning's  beaKi. 

XV. 

39flttle  0(  39ear  xn  BuintJ 

«  The  Minstrel  came  once  more  to  view 
The  eastern  ridge  of  Benvenue, 
For,  ere  he  parted,  he  vrould  say 
Farewell  to  lovely  Loch  Achray — 
Where  shall  he  find,'  in  foreign  land. 
So  lone  a  lake,  so  sweet  a  strand  I 
There  is  no  breeze  upon  the  fern. 

Nor  ripple  on  the  lake. 
Upon  her  eyiy  nods  the  erne, 

The  deer  has  sought  the  brake ; 
The  small  birds  will  not  ang  aloud. 

The  springing  trout  lies  still. 
So  daridy  glooms  yon  thunder  dond. 
That  swathes,  as  with  a  purple  shroud, 

Benledi's  distant  hill. 
Is  it  the  thunder's  solemn  sound 
That  mutters  deep  and  dread. 
Or  echoes  from  the  groaning  ground 
The  warrior's  measured  tread! 


•  M&— "  Oh!  how  unlike  her  coone  on  mata  I 

Or  hie  free  ttep  on  hill  end  plain  !* 
4  MS.—"  Shall  nerer  hin?  of  minstrel  tell. 

Of  combat  foQgfat  so  fierce  and  welL" 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  3  W. 

•  The  MS.  has  not  this  line.       7  See  Appendix,  NoU  3  Z 
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1*  it  die  lightning*!  quivering  glance 
That  on  tbe  thidcet  streema, 

Or  do  tbey  fluh  on  ^»eer  and  lance 
Tbe  nm's  retiring  beams! 
•^i  m  the  daggercrat  of  Mar, 
I  ae  the  Manfs  sQver  star. 
Wife  o'er  the  doad  of  Saxon  mur, 
Tihat ap  the  lake  oomee  windfaig  hrl 
To  hero  bound  fiir  battlC'itriiSe, 

Or  bard  of  martial  lay, 
Tvcie  vorth  ten  jeare  of  peaoeAil  life. 

One  glance  at  their  array  I 

'  Their  light-arm'd  archers  hr  and  near 

Sarr^'d  the  tangled  ground, 
Their  eentre  tanks,  with  pike  and  spear, 

A  twilight  fcrest  frown'd, 
Ibeir  barbed  horsonen,  in  the  rear, 

Tbe  Item  battalia  crown'd. 
Nee^bsl  daah'd,  no  clarion  rang. 

Still  were  the  pipe  and  dmm; 
8ne  heavy  tread,  and  armour's  clang. 

The  nJlen  march  was  domb. 
There  breathed  no  wind  their  crests  to  shake, 

Or  m?e  their  flags  abroad ; 
Seiree  the  frsil  aspen  leem'd  to  quake, 

Thst  ahadow'd  o'er  their  road. 
That  Tsward  sconts  no  tidings  bring, 

Cia  loose  no  larking  foe, 
Kor  spj  a  trace  of  living  thing, 

SsTe  when  they  stirr'd  the  roe ; 
Ibe  hoet  moves,  like  a  deep-sea  wave^ 
VWr  rile  no  rods  its  pride  to  brave, 
BIgh-ffweUing,  daric,  and  slow. 
ThebkeJspaas'd,  and  now  they  gain 
A  nmw  snd  a  broken  plain, 
BAiethe  Trossch's  ragged  jaws ; 
Aidbae  the  horse  and  spearmen  pause, 
Wldle,  to  ex|dore  the  dangerous  glen, 
Kie  throogh  the  pass  the  archer-men. 

XVIL 

'  Mfloee  there  rose  so  wild  a  yell 

WitfaJB  thst  duk  and  narrow  dell, 

As  «Q  the  fiends,  from  heaven  that  fell, 

Bad  pcd'd  the  banner-cry  of  hell ! 
Forth  from  the  pass  in  tumult  driren, 
lib  cfasff  before  the  wind  of  heaven, 

Tbe  ireheiy  appear ; 
For  fife!  tv  life  I  their  plight  they  ply— 
^  ihriek,  and  shout,  and  batUe-cry, 
And  pliidi  snd  bonnets  waving  high, 
^  broidiwords  flashing  to  the  sky. 
Are  maddening  in  the  rear. 

^ -1         —mrrcm ■ 

*  IktlQ.  hn  not  tbil  cooplet 

'  AdtebofipfftB&eii.  who,  bjenrnmndlng  a  great  ipace, 
mpihiQj  Banowing,  brought  immense  quantities  of  deer 
|*Vtttt,  vUeb  ooaUj  made  desperate  elbrts  to  bresk 


Onward  they  drive,  in  dreadful  race, 

Porsuers  and  pursued ; 
Before  that  tide  of  flight  and  chase, 
How  ihall  it  keep  its  rooted  place, 

The  spearmen's  twilight  woodi — 

*  Down,  down,'  cried  Mar,  '  your  lancetf 

down! 

Bear  back  both  friend  and  foe  1'— 
Like  reeds  before  the  tempest's  ftow% 
That  serried  grove  of  lances  brown 

At  once  lay  levell'd  low ; 
And  closely  shouldering  side  to  side, 
The  bristling  ranks  the  onset  bide«-^ 

*  We'U  quell  the  lavage  mountaineer^ 

As  their  'Hnchel'  cows  the  game  I 
They  come  as  fleet  as  forest  deer, 
Well  drive  them  back  as  tame.'—- 

XVIII. 
"  Bearing  before  them,  in  their  coune, 
The  relics  of  the  archer  force. 
Like  wave  with  crest  of  sparkling  foam. 
Right  onward  did  Clan- Aliens  come. 
Above  the  tide,  each  broadiword  bright 
Was  bran<Ui«hing  like  beam  of  light, 

Each  targe  was  dark  below ; 
And  with  the  ocean's  mighty  swing, 
When  heaving  to  the  tempest's  wing, 
They  hurPd  them  on  the  foe. 
I  heard  the  lance'i  shivering  crash, 
As  when  the  whirlwind  rends  the  ash, 
I  heard  the  broadsvrord's  deadly  dang, 
As  if  an  hundred  anvils  rang ! 
But  Moray  vdieel'd  his  rearward  rank 
Of  horsemen  on  Clan- Alpine's  flank, 
— '  My  banner-man,  advance  I 
I  see,'  be  cried, '  their  column  shake. — 
Now,  gallants !  for  your  ladies'  lake. 

Upon  them  with  the  lance ! ' — 
The  horsemen  dash'd  among  the  rout. 

As  deer  break  through  the  broom ; 
Their  steeds  are  stout,  their  swords  are  <mi^ 

They  soon  make  lightsome  room. 
Clan- Alpine's  best  are  backward  bom»— 

Where,  where  was  Roderick  then ! 
One  blast  upon  his  bugle-horn 

Were  vrorth  a  thousand  men ! 
And  refluent  through  the  pass  of  fear' 

The  battle's  tide  was  pour'd ; 
Vanish'd  the  Saxon's  struggling  spear, 

Yanish'd  the  moimtain-sword. 
As  Bracklinn's  chasm,  so  black  and  steeps 

ReoeiTes  her  roaring  Unn, 
As  the  dark  caverns  of  the  deep 
Suck  the  wild  whirlpool  in, 


8  M&— **  And  reflnent  down  the  darksome ; 
The  battle'i  tide  was  ponr'd ; 
There  toU'd  the  qwarmaali  iCmgjRjiqg  speai, 
Xheve  rsged  the  nMnmtain-BWvrd.** 


^'o.  XV. 
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So  did  the  deep  and  darksome  pass 
Devour  the  battle's  mingled  mass : 
None  linger  now  upon  the  plain. 
Save  thoee  who  ne'er  shall  fight  again. 

XIX. 
"  Now  westward  rolls  the  battlers  din. 
That  deep  and  doubling  pass  within, 
— Minstrel,  away,  the  work  of  fate^ 
Is  bearing  on:  its  issue  wait, 
Wliere  the  rude  Trosach's  dread  defiU 
Opens  on  Katrine's  lake  and  isle. — 
Grey  Benvenue  I  soon  repase'd. 
Loch  Katrine  lay  beneath  me  cast. 

The  sun  is  set; — the  clouds  are  met, 
The^Iowering  scowl  of  heaTen 

An  inky  Tiew  of  vivid  blue 
To  the  deep  lake  has  given ; 
Strange  gusts  of  wind  from  mountain-glen 
Swept  o'er  the  lake,  then  sunk  agen. 
I  heeded  not  the  eddying  surge, 
Mine  eye  but  saw  the  Troaach's  gorge, 
'Mine  ear  but  heard  the  sullen  sound, 
Which  like  an  earthquake  shook  the  ground. 
And  spoke  the  stem  and  desperate  strife 
That  parts  not  but  with  parting  life,' 
Seeming,  to  minstrel  ear,  to  toll' 
The  dirge  of  many  a  passing  soul. 
Nearer  it  comes — ^the  dim-wood  glen 
The  martial  flood  disgoi*ged  agen, 

But  not  in  mingled  tide; 
The  plaided  warriors  of  the  North 
High  on  the  mountain  thunder  forth 

And  overhang  its  side ; 
While  by  the  lake  below  appears 
The  darkening  cloud  of  Saxon  spears.^ 
At  weary  bay  each  shatter'd  band. 
Eyeing  their  foemen,  sternly  stand ; 
Their  banners  stream  like  tatter'd  sul. 
That  flings  its  fragments  to  the  gale. 
And  broken  arms  and  disarray 
Mark'd  the  fell  havoc  of  the  day. 

XX. 

**  Viewing  the  mountain's  ridge  askance, 
The  Saxon  stood  in  sullen  trance. 
Till  Moray  pointed  with  his  lance. 

And  cried — ^  Behold  yon  isle  !^ 
See  !  none  are  left  to  guard  its  strand. 
But  women  weak,  that  wring  the  hand : 
"Tis  there  of  yore  the  robber  band 

Their  booty  wont  to  i»Ie  ^ 


I  MS.—"  Airay  I  away !  tho  work  of  fate  !* 

ft  _— —  "  the  loVelincM  in  death 

That  parti  not  ijiiite  irith  parting  breath." 

Btrom's  Okumt. 

MS.-"  And  ieaa*d»  to  nlnsfarel  ear,  to  toU 
The  parting  dirge  of  many  a  ■onl.*' 


My  purse,  with  bonnet-pieces  stofe^ 
To  him  will  swim  a  bow-shot  o'er. 
And  loose  a  shallop  from  the  shore. 
Lightly  we'll  tame  the  war-wolf  then. 
Lords  of  his  mate,  and  brood,  and  den.' 
Forth  from  the  ranks  a  q>earmaii  sprung^ 
On  earth  his  casque  and  corslet  rung. 

He  plunged  him  in  the  wave ; — 
All  saw  the  deed — ^the  purpose  knew. 
And  to  their  clamours  Benvenue 

Am  ingled  echo  gave ; 
The  Saxons  shout,  their  mate  to  cheer, 
The  helpless  females  scream  for  fear. 
And  yells  for  rage  the  mountuneer. 
Twas  then,  as  by  the  outcry  riven, 
Pour'd  down  at  once  the  lowering  heaven  ; 
A  whirlwind  swept  Loch  Katrine's  breast, 
Her  billows  reared  their  snowy  crest. 
Well  for  the  swimmer  swelled  they  high. 
To  mar  the  Highland  marioman's  eye ; 
For  round  him  shower'd,  'mid  rain  and 

hail. 
The  vengeftil  arrows  of  the  Gael. — 
In  vain — He  nears  the  isle — and  lo  1 
His  hand  is  on  a  shallop's  bow. 
—Just  then  a  flash  of  lightning  came. 
It  tinged  the  waves  and  strand  with  flame  ^ 
I  mark'd  Duncraggan's  widow'd  dame, 
Behind  an  oak  I  saw  her  stand, 
A  naked  dirk  gleam'd  in  her  hand: 
It  darken'd, — but,  amid  the  moan 
Of  waves,  I  heard  a  dying  groan ; 
Another  flash  !— the  speannan  floats 
A  weltering  corse  beside  the  boats, 
And  the  stem  matron  o'er  him  stood. 
Her  hand  and  dagger  streaming  blood. 

XXI. 
<*  *  Revenge  I  revenge  I'  the  Saxons  cried. 
The  Gaels'  exulting  shout  repfied. 
Despite  the  elemental  rage. 
Again  they  hurried  to  engage ; 
But,  ere  they  closed  in  desperate  fight, 
Bloody  with  spurring  came  a  knight. 
Sprung  firom  his  horse,  and,  from  a  crsg. 
Waved  'twixt  the  hosts  a  milk-white  flbig. 
Clarion  and  trumpet  by  his  side 
Rung  forth  a  tmoe-note  high  and  wide^ 
While,  in  the  Monarch's  name,  afer 
An  herald's  voice  forbade  the  war, 
For  Bothwell's  lord,  and  Roderick  bold, 
Were  both,  he  said,  in  captive  hold." 


4  MS.—**  While  by  the  dazknn'd  lake  bekm. 
File  ont  the  spearmen  of  the  fteu* 

ft  The  MS.  reads— 

"  It  tinged  the  boats  and  lake  with  flama.* 

The  eight  closiog  lines  of  the  rtanw  u%  inlnvoUM  oa  • 
•lip  of  paper. 
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-^-Bot  here  the  lay  iiiad«  sadden  etand  ! — 

The  harp  escaped  the  Minstrel's  hand  I — 

€tt  had  he  stolen  a  glance,  to  spy 

Hofv  RoderidE  brook'd  his  minstreby : 

At  first,  the  Chlefkain,  to  the  chime. 

With  fifted  hand,  kept  feeble  time ; 

That  motkm  ceased, — ^yet  feeling  strong 

Varied  his  look  as  changed  the  song  ;* 

At  length,  no  more  his  deafen'd  ear 

The  minstrel  melody  can  hear ; 

His  free  grows  sharp, — hb  hands  are  clench'd, 

Am  if  aooie  paag  his  heart-strings  wrench'd ; 

Set  are  his  teeth,  hb  fsding  eye' 

Is  sternly  fiz'd  on  vacancy  ; 

Thoa,  motkmleBB,  and  moanleas,  drew 

Hb  parting  breath,  stont  Roderick  Dha  !— <* 

Old  Allan-bane  look'd  on  sgfaast. 

While  grim  and  still  hb  spirit  pan'd : 

But  when  he  saw  that  life  was  fled. 

He  poar'd  his  wailing  o'er  the  dead. 

XXII. 

lament. 

*  And  art  then  cold  and  lowly  laid/ 
Thy  foeman's  dread,  thy  people's  aid, 
Breadalbane's  boast.  Clan- Alpine's  shade ! 
For  tface  shall  none  a  requiem  say  f 
—For  thee^ — ^who  loved  the  minstrel's  lay^ 
For  tbee,  of  Bothweli's  house  the  stay, 
The  d^ter  of  her  exiled  line,' 
E'en  in  thb  prison-hoose  of  thine, 
Fll  wail  for  Alpine's  honour'd  Pine ! 

^  What  groans  shall  yondei"  TaUeys  fill ! 
What  shridcB  of  grief  shall  rend  yon  hill ! 
What  tears  of  homing  rage  shall  thrill. 
When  mooms  thy  tribe  thy  battles  done. 
Thy  &11  before  the  raoe  was  won. 
Thy  sword  nngirt  ere  set  of  son ! 
Tha«  breathes  not  clansman  of  thy  line, 
Bat  woold  hare  giTcn  hb  life  for  thine. — 
O  woe  lor  Alpine's  hononr'd  Fine  I 


thy  lot  on  mortal  stage !-~ 
The  captive  thmsh  may  brook  the  cage, 
The  prison'd  eagle  dies  for  rage. 

I  VS^*  Glov'd  la  his  look,  •■  tireU'd  the  soiis." 


tM3.- 


"■{ST} 


fieiy 


eye.' 


>  "  Bob  Boy,  whfle  on  Us  deathbed,  leaned  that  a  penon, 
«ith  vbom  be  was  at  enmity,  propoeed  to  ftait  him.  *  Baiae 
me  fnm  mj  hed,'  aaid  the  inTalid ;  '  throw  my  plaid  aroimd 
aw,  s»d  hrft^  om  my  daymore,  dirk,  and  pietola^— it  ihall 
be  aaid  that  a  foeman  aaw  Bob  Boy  MacGregor  de- 
I  aad  nnanned.*  Hiafoemaa,  conjectured  to  he  one 
ef  dke  MacLarena  before  and  after  mentioned,  entered  and 
paid  hk  oompUmeBta^  isqniring  after  tiif  health  of  hia  for- 
ariJsMe  ac%hfaoar.  Bob  Boy  maintained  a  cold  havghty 
civflirf  dmiqg  tbeir  ibovt  conference ;  and  ao  aoon  as  he  had 
^thehenw,  'Now/  he  said,  'all  isomer-— let  the  piper  play, 
fiilisrfteiiA'[vBntam  no  morel  and  he  laiaid  to  bare 


Brave  spirit,  do  not  scorn  my  strain  1 
And,  when  its  notes  awake  again. 
Even  she,  so  long  beloved  in  vain. 
Shall  with  my  harp  her  voice  oombine, 
And  mix  her  woe  and  tears  with  mine, 
To  wail  Clan- Alpine's  honour'd  Pine."—-* 

XXIII. 
Ellen,  the  while,  with  bursting  heart, 
Remain'd  in  lordly  bower  apart. 
Where  play'd  with  many-colour'd  gleams, 
Through  storied  pane  the  rising  beams. 
In  vain  on  gUded  roof  they  fall. 
And  lighten'd  up  a  tapestried  wall, 
And  for  her  use  a  menbl  train 
A  rich  collation  spread  in  vain. 
The  banquet  proud,  the  chamber  gay,^ 
Scarce  drew  one  curious  glance  astray ; 
Or,  if  she  look'd,  'twas  but  to  say. 
With  better  omen  dawn'd  the  day 
In  that  lone  isle,  where  waved  on  high 
The  dun-deer's  hide  for  canopy ; 
Where  oft  her  noble  father  shared 
The  simple  meal  her  care  prepared. 
While  Lufra,  crouching  by  her  side. 
Her  station  daim'd  with  jealous  pride. 
And  Douglas,  bent  on  woodland  game,' 
Spoke  of  the  chase  to  Malcolm  Grame, 
Whose  answer,  oft  at  random  made, 
The  wandering  of  hb  thoughts  betray'd^— 
Those  who  such  sunple  joys  have  known, 
Are  taught  to  prize  them  when  they^  gone. 
But  sudden,  see,  she  lifts  her  head  1 
The  window  seeks  with  cautious  tread. 
What  dbtant  music  has  the  power 
To  win  her  in  thb  wolul  hour  1 
Twas  from  a  turret  that  o'erhung 
Her  latticed  bower,  the  strain  was  sung. 

XXIV. 

lag  of  ^t  iniFriitontlr  fiunUnuut. 

^  My  hawk  b  tired  of  perch  and  hood. 
My  idle  greyhound  loathes  hb  food. 
My  horse  b  weary  of  hb  stall. 
And  I  am  sick  of  captive  thrall.  • 

expired  before  -the  dii;ge  waa  foushed."— /fUrodtictfm  to  Bob 
Bay.    Waverley  Novdt,  toL  viL  p.  8ft. 

4  MS.~"  '  And  art  thou  gone,'  the  Minstrel  aaid. 

s  MS.—"  The  mightieat  of  a  mighty  line." 

0  MS.— 7o  (hi  PrirUtr.^"  I  hare  three  pagea  ready  to  be 
copied,  yon  may  aend  for  them  in  about  an  hour.  The  rest 
of  my  flax  la  on  tiie  spindle,  bnt  not  yet  twisted  Into  proper 
yam.  I  am  glad  yon  like  the  battle  of  Beal'  an  Doine.  It  is 
rather  too  long,  bnt  that  iraa  nnaroidable.  I  hope  yon  will 
pnsh  on  the  notea.  To  aare  time  I  ahall  aend  the  copy  when 
ready  to  St.  John  Street— W.  S." 

7  MS.—"  The  banqnet  gay,  the  chamber'a  pride^ 

Scarce  drew  one  cnxions  glance  aside.** 

8  MS.—"  Earnest  on  hia  game." 
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1  wish  I  were,  as  I  have  becni. 
Hunting  the  hart  in  forest  green, 
*  With  bended  bow  and  bloodhound  free. 
For  that's  the  life  is  meet  for  me.^ 
I  hate  to  learn  the  ebb  of  time, 
From  yon  dull'  steeple's  drowsy  chime. 
Or  mark  it  as  the  sunbeams  crawl, 
Inch  after  inch,  along  the  wall. 
The  lark  was  wont  my  matins  ring,* 
The  sable  rook  my  yespers  sing ; 
These  towers,  although  a  king's  they  be. 
Have  not  a  hall  of  joy  for  me.^ 
No  more  at  dawning  mom  I  rise, 
And  sun  myself  in  Ellen's  eyes, 
Drife  the  fleet  deer  the  forest  through, 
And  homeward  wend  with  evening  dew ; 
A  blithesome  welcome  blithely  meet. 
And  lay  my  trophies  at  her  feet, 
While  fled  the  eve  on  wing  of  glee, — 
That  life  is  lost  to  lore  and  me  I" 

XXV. 

The  heart-sick  lay  was  hardly  said, 
The  list'ner  had  not  tum'd  her  head. 
It  trickled  still,  the  starting  tear. 
When  light  a  footstep  struck  her  ear. 
And  Snowdoun's  graceful  knight  was  near^ 
8he  tum'd  the  hastier,  lest  again 
The  prisoner  should  renew  his  strain.— 
^  O  welcome,  brave  Fitz-James !"  she  said ; 
"•  How  may  an  almost  orphan  maid 

Pay  the  deep  debt" ^  O  say  not  so ! 

To  me  no  gratitude  you  owe. 
Not  mine,  alas!  the  boon  to  give. 
And  Ind  thy  noble  father  live ; 
I  can  but  be  thy  guide,  sweet  maid, 
W^ith  Scotland's  king  thy  suit  to  aid« 
No  tyrant  he,  though  ire  and  pride 
May  lay  his  better  mood  aside. 
Ck>me,  Ellen,  come  I  'tis  more  than  time. 
He  holds  his  court  at  morning  prime/' 
With  beating  heart,  and  bosom  wrung, 
As  to  a  brother's  ann  she  dung. 
Gently  he  dried  the  fSeJling  tear, 
And  gently  whisper'd  hope  and  cheer; 
Her  faltering  steps  half  led,  half  staid, 
Through  gallery  £eur,  and  high  arcade. 
Till,  at  its  touch,  its  wings  of  pride 
A  portal  arch  unfolded  wide. 

XXVI. 
Within  'twas  brilliant  all  and  Ught » 
A  thronging  scene  of  figures  bright ; 
It  glow'd  on  Ellen's  daxzled  sight. 


'  MS. '*  was  meant  for  nic.'* 

s  MS.—'*  From  darken'd  steeple's." 

a  MS.—*'  The  lively  lark  my  matins  rang. 

The  lable  rook  my  vespen  sung." 
«  M&-«"  Have  not  a  hall  »hoald  hazboux  me." 


As  when  the  setting  son  has  given 

Ten  thousand  hues  to  summer  even. 

And  from  their  tissue,  fancy  frames 

Aerial  knights  and  fairy  dames. 

Still  by  Fitz-James  her  footing  staid ; 

A  few  faint  stepe  she  forward  made, 

Then  slow  her  drooping  head  she  raised. 

And  fearful  round  Uie  presence  gazed; 

For  him  she  sought,  who  own'd  this  state,* 

The  dreaded  prince  whose  will  was  fate. 

She  gazed  on  many  a  princely  port. 

Might  well  have  ruled  a  royal  court; 

On  many  a  splendid  garb  she  gazed. 

Then  tum'd  bewilder'd  and  amazed. 

For  all  stood  bare ;  and,  in  the  room, 

Fitz^ames  alone  wore  cap  and  plume. 

To  him  each  lady's  look  was  lent; 

On  him  each  courtier's  eye  was  beat; 

Midst  furs,  and  silks,  and  jewels  sheen. 

He  stood,  in  simple  Lincoln  green. 

The  centre  of  the  glittering  ring. 

And  Snowdoun's  Knight  is  Scotland's  Kingj* 

XXVII. 
As  wreath  of  snow,  on  mountain-breast. 
Slides  f^m  the  rock  that  gave  it  rest. 
Poor  EUen  glided  from  her  stay,' 
And  at  the  Monarch's  feet  she  lay ; 
No  word  her  choking  voice  commands^ — 
She  show'd  the  ring,  she  clasp'd  her  haodSb 
0 1  not  a  moment  could  he  brook. 
The  generous  prince,  that  suppliant  look ! 
Gently  he  raised  her;  and,  the  while, 
Check'd  with  a  glance  the  circle's  smile; 
Graceful,  but  grave,  her  brow  he  kiss'd. 
And  bade  her  terrors  be  diamiss'd: — 
^  Yes,  Fair;  the  wandering  poor  Rtz-Jwmee 
The  fealty  of  Scotland  claims. 
To  him  thy  woes,  thy  wishes,  bring ; 
He  will  redeem  his  signet  ring. 
Ask  nou^t  for  Douglas ;  yester  even. 
His  prince  and  he  have  much  forgiven. 
Wrong  hath  he  had  from  slanderous  tongue, 
I,  from  his  rebel  kinsmen,  wrong. 
We  would  not,  to  the  vulgar  crowd. 
Yield  what  they  craved  with  clamour  load ; 
Calmly  we  heard  and  judged  his  cause. 
Our  council  aided,  and  our  laws. 
I  stanch'd  thy  father's  death-feud  stem. 
With  stout  De  Vaux  and  Grey  Glencaim ; 
And  Bothwell's  Lord  henceforth  we  own 
The  friend  and  bulwark  of  our  Throne. 
But,  lovely  infidel,  how  now  ! 
What  clouds  tiiy  misbelieving  brow  T 


«  MS.—"  Within  'twas  brilliant  all.  and  biif^ 

The  TJflkm  glow'd  on  Ellen's  aighu" 
s  MS.»"  For  him  who  own'd  this  royal  ftUte.** 
7  See  Appendix,  Note  3  Y. 
s  MS. "shrinkiog,  quits  her  stay." 
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Irrd  James  of  Donglai,  lend  thine  aid ; 
Tfaoa  must  confirm  thin  doubting  maid." 

XXVHL 
IWb  fioTth  the  noble  Dcmglas  sprang, 
And  on  hie  node  hia  daughter  hung. 
Ae  Monanfa  drank,  that  happy  hour. 
The  tweetest,  holieat  drangfat  of  Power,— 
When  it  ean  aay,  with  godlike  voice, 
Anas,  ad  Tirtoe,  and  n^oioe ! 
Yet  would  not  Jamee  the  general  eye 
On  Natore^  npCnrea  long  should  pry ; 
Ha  ilepp'd  between—''  Nay,  Douglas,  nay, 
8toal  not  my  proselyte  awny  I 
Theiiddle  'tis  my  right  to  read. 
That  bnragfat  this  happy  chance  to  speed. 
To,  Elkn,  when  disgoised  I  stny 
la  liie'i  more  low  bnt  happier  way,' 
In  voder  name  which  veils  my  power, 
Kor  fkbdy  mls^for  Stirling's  tower 
Of  yofe  the  name  of  Snowdoun  claims,' 
And  Nonnans  call  me  James  FitaE-James. 
Tha  vateh  I  o'er  insulted  laws, 
Tha  lean  to  right  the  injured  cause." — 
Ihen,  in  a  tone  apart  and  low, — 
"Ah,  little  traitress !  none  must  know 
Wbtt  idle  dream,  what  lighter  thought, 
Vkat  vanity  (nil  deariy  bought, 
JoB'd  to  thine  eye's  dark  witchcraft,  drew 
My  ipdl-boand  steps  to  Benvenue,' 
In  ^ugeroos  honr,  and  all  bnt  gave 
Tbj  lIoDsrdi*8  life  to  mountain  glaive !  "— 
Aloud  he  ipoke-^  Then  stiU  dost  hold 
Alt  little  talisman  of  gold, 
fWge  of  my  faith,  Fitz^ames's  ring—* 
Wbrt  seeks  fair  EUen  of  the  King  r 


»»> 


XXIX. 

Psfl  wdl  the  oonscious  maiden  guess'd 
He  probed  the  weakness  of  her  breast ; 


>  JC?.-"  la  lovly  life'g  more  happy  way." 
*flnAp|Kadii.Note3Z. 

*  l(&-*FM0»orFit>J«mM*i  faith,  the  ring." 

*  ^l^r^  ial  ia  ber  breaat  strove  maiden  ehame ; 

Vdie  deep  the  deem'd  the  Moiuurcb'i  ire 
KJsdled  'Rsinet  him,  who,  for  her  sire, 
iffimt  his  Sovereign  broadsword  drew ; 
•And,  wHb  a  pleading,  warm  and  true, 
She  enved  the  gnee  of  Rodeiidc  Dhu." 

*  "lUnba  Orcme  bae  too  ioeigniflcant  a  part  aaelgned 
^  enUering  tbe  fa^onr  fai  which  he  is  held  both  by  Ellen 
B'  the  Mther ;  ud  fai  bringing  out  the  shaded  and  imperfect 
^■Bdcref  Bederiek  Ohn,  ae  a  contrast  to  the  purer  virtue 
ef  Ui  linl,  Hr.  Scott  seemi  to  have  fallen  into  the  eommon 
«nr,  d  aeUng  him  more  Intereating  than  him  whose  virtnei 
tcvMiBteBded  to  eetoff,  and  converted  the  villain  of  the 
y^'^^'oaeaeseiire  into  its  hero.  A  modem  poet,  how- 
""''  ^  perfaapi  be  pardoned  for  an  error,  of  which  MUton 
^^■•df  b  tbou^bt  not  to  have  kept  clear,  and  for  which  there 
iRafiBattmalaeaiiee  in  the  difference  between  poetical 
^  ioiiUe  chaiacten.''^BrraBY. 


But,  with  that  consdousneas,  there  came 

A  lightening  of  her  fears  for  GrsDuie, 

And^  more  she  deemM  the  Monarch's  ire 

Kindled  'gainst  him,  who,  for  her  sire. 

Rebellious  broadsword  boldly  drew ; 

And,  to  her  generous  feeling  true. 

She  craved  the  grace  of  Roderick  Dhu. 

"  Forbear  thy  suit : — the  King  of  Kings 

Alone  can  stay  life's  parting  wings, 

I  know  his  heart,  I  know  his  hand, 

Hare  shared  his  cheer,  and  proved  hb  brand  ^-> 

My  fairest  earldom  would  I  give 

To  bid  Clan- Alpine's  Chieftain  live  1— 

Hast  thou  no  other  boon  to  crave! 

No  other  captive  friend  to  savel" 

Blushing,  she  tum'd  her  from  the  King, 

And  to  the  Douglas  gave  the  ring. 

As  if  she  wish'd  her  sire  to  speak 

The  fmh  that  stain'd  her  glowing  cheek. — 

**  Nay,  then,  my  pledge  has  lost  its  force, 

And  stubborn  justice  holds  her  course.-* 

Malcolm,  come  forth !" — And,  at  the  word, 

Down  kneel'd  the  Graeme*  to  Scotland's  Lord. 

**  For  thee,  rash  youth,  no  suppliant  sues. 

From  thee  may  Vengeance  claim  her  doea, 

Who,  nurtured  underneath  our  smile. 

Hast  pftid  our  care  by  treacherous  wile, 

And  sought  amid  thy  faithfol  clan, 

A  refuge  for  an  outlaw'd  man. 

Dishonouring  thus  thy  loyal  name. — 

Fetters  and  warder  for  the  Grssme !"— — 

His  chain  of  gold  the  King  unstrung. 

The  links  o'er  Malcolm's  neck  he  flung, 

Then  gently  drew  the  glittering  band. 

And  laid  the  clasp  on  Ellen's  hand.^ 


Hasp  of  the  North,  farewell !  >    The  hills  grew  dark. 
On  purple  peaks  a  deeper  shade  descending ; 

In  twilight  copse  the  glow-worm  lights  her  spark. 
The  deer,  half-seen,  are  to  the  oovert  wending. 


7 '*  And  now,  waiving  myself,  let  me  talk  to  yon  of 

the  Prince  Regent  He  ordered  me  to  be  presented  to  him  at 
a  ball ;  and  after  some  eayings  pecaliarly  pleasing  from  royal 
lipe,  ae  to  my  own  attempts,  he  talked  to  roe  of  yon  and  your 
immortalities ;  ho  preferred  yon  to  every  bard  past  and  pre- 
sent,  and  asked  which  of  your  works  pleased  me  most.  It  was 
adifficnlt  qoeetion.  I  answered,  I  thought  the  'Lay.'  Ho 
said  his  own  opinion  was  nearly  similar.  In  speaking  of  the 
others,  I  told  him  that  I  thought  yon  more  particularly  the 
poet  of  PriMcet,  as  A<y  never  appeared  more  fascinating  than 
in  '  Haimion '  and  the  '  Ladj  oi  tho  Lake.'  He  was  pleased 
to  coincide,  and  to  dwell  on  the  description  of  your  James's 
as  no  less  royal  than  poetical.  He  spoke  alternately  of  Homer 
and  yourself,  and  seemed  well  acquainted  with  both,**  Jke.*^ 
Letter  ftvm  Lord  Bynm  to  Sir  WaUtr  Seatt^  JiO^  8, 181&— 
Byron's  L^ft  and  fyorkt,  voL  IL  p.  1Mb 

•  MS.— To  Oe  Printer.— "I  send  the  grand  Hiuife.  and  so 
exit  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  firom  the  head  she  hss  tormented 
for  rix  months.  In  canto  vL  stanaa  SI,— <(emand  still,  read 
grim  and  still ;  sternly  ooonis  four  lines  higher.  For  a  stmilsr 
reason,  stanaa  84— dun-deer,  read^«et-deer.  I  will  probably 
call  this  motning.— Yours  *vuly,  W-  8.** 
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Besuxne  thy  wizard  elm!  the  foxintain  lendfaig, 
And  the  wild  breeze,  thy  wilder  minstrelsy ; 

Thy  numbers  sweet  with  nature's  vespers  blending, 
With  distant  echo  from  the  fold  and  lea, 

And  herd-boy's  evening  pipe,  and  hum  of  housing  bee. 

Yet,  once  again,  farewell,  thou  Minstrel  harp  I 
Tet,  once  again,  forgive  my  feeble  sway, 

And  little  reck  I  of  the  censure  sharp 
May  idly  cavil  at  an  idle  lay. 

Much  have  I  owed  thy  strains  on  life's  long  way. 
Through  secret  woes  the  world  has  never  known, 

When  ou  the  weary  night  dawn'd  wearier  day, 

1  "  On  a  comparison  of  the  merits  of  this  Poem  with  the  two 
former  productions  of  the  same  unquestioned  genius,  we  are 
inclined  to  bestow  on  it  a  Tory  decided  preference  oror  both. 
It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  select  any  one  passage  of  such 
genuine  inspiration  as  one  or  tiro  that  might  be  pointed  out 
in  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel— and  perhaps,  in  strength  and 
discrimination  of  character,  it  may  fall  short  of  Marmlon ;  al- 
though we  are  loth  to  resign  either  the  rude  and  sarage 
generosity  of  Roderick,  the  romantic  chiralry  of  James,  or 
the  playful  simplicity,  the  affectionate  tenderness,  the  modest 
courage  of  Ellen  Douglas,  to  the  claims  of  any  competitors  in 
the  last-mentioned  poem.  But,  for  interest  and  artificial 
management  in  the  story,  for  genrrat  ease  and  grace  of  rersi- 
fication,  and  correctness  of  language,  the  Lady  of  the  Lake 
must  be  unirersally  allowed,  we  think,  to  excel,  and  very  far 
excel,  either  of  her  predecessore.  "—Cn'ticoj  BevieiP. 

"There  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Scott  of  the  severe  and  majestic 
stjle  of  Milton— or  of  the  terse  and  fine  composition  of  Pope 
—or  of  the  elaborate  elegance  and  melody  of  Campbell— or 
even  of  the  flowing  and  redundant  diction  of  Southey,— but 
there  is  a  medley  of  bright  images  and  glowing,  set  carelessly 
and  loosely  togethei^-«  diction  tinged  succeasiTely  with  the 
careless  richness  of  Shakespeare — the  harshness  and  antique' 
■impUdty  of  the  old  romances— the  homeliness  of  vulgar  bal- 
lads and  anecdotes— and  the  sentimental  glitter  of  the  most 
modem  poetry,— passing  from  the  borders  of  the  ridiculous 
to  those  of  the  sublime— alternately  minute  and  energetic — 
maetimei  artificial,  and  frequently  negligent,  but  always/ull 


And  Intterer  was  the  grief  devourM  alooeu 
That  I  o'erlive  such  woes.  Enchantress  I  is  tbine  own 

Hark !  as  my  lingering  footsteps  slow  retire. 

Some  Spirit  of  the  Air  has  waked  thy  string  I 
Tis  now  a  seraph  bold,  with  touch  of  fire, 

ms  now  the  brush  of  Fury's  finolic  wing. 
Receding  now,  the  dying  numbers  ring 

Fainter  and  fainter  down  the  rugged  dell. 
And  now  the  mountain  breezes  scarcely  bring 

A  wandering  witch-note  of  the  distant  spell — 
And  now,  'tis  silent  all  I — Enchantress,  fare  thsi 
weUP 


of  spirit  and  Tivacity— abounding  in  images  that  are  atifiaqf 
at  first  sight  to  minds  of  every  contexture— ax&d.  neverexpn^ 
ing  a  sentiment  which  it  can  cost  the  asoet  ordinaiy  reader 
any  exertion  to  comprehend.    Upon  the  whole,  we  are  ia> 
dined  to  think  more  highly  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  than  cf 
either  of  its  author's  former  publications.  We  are  more  soii^ 
however,  that  it  has  fewer  faults  than  that  it  has  grealer 
beauties;  and  as  its  beauties  bear  a  strong  resemblaooeto 
those  with  which  the  public  has  been  already  made  famifiir 
in  these  celebrated  works,  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  its 
popularity  were  less  splendid  and  remarkable.    For  our  ova 
parts,  however,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  oftencr  read 
hereafter  than  either  of  them ;  and  that,  if  it  had  appeared 
first  in  the  series,  their  reception  wonld  have  been  less  Atosp* 
able  than  that  which  it  has  experienced.    It  is  more  poliifaed 
in  its  diction,  and  more  regular  in  its  versification ;  the  stsiy 
is  constructed  with  infinitely  more  skill  and  address ;  Ifaeieii 
a  greater  proportion  of  pleasing  and  tender  passage*,  vi^ 
much  less  antiquarian  detail ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  a  largec 
variety  of  characters,  more  artfully  and  jndidottsly  contrasted. 
There  is  nothing  so  fine,  perhaps,  as  the  battle  in  Mamioo— 
or  BO  picturesque  as  some  of  the  scattered  sketches  ia  xbe 
Lay ;  but  there  is  a  richness  and  a  spirit  in  the  whole  pisoe 
which  docs  not  pervade  either  of  these  poema— a  profiiaoB  of 
incident,  and  a  shifting  brilliancy  of  colouring,  that  reminds 
us  of  the  witchery  of  Ariosto— and  a  constant  elastidty  sad 
occasional  energy,  which  seem  to  belong  more  peculmrlj  ta 
the  author  now  before  us.'*— Jarraar. 
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Note  A. 

fte  hdffktt  qf  Uam-Var, 

muaf  Che  cavern,  ^lAere,  'tit  Md, 
kitden<ifold.—T.m. 


AgtoMtmade, 


t«-nr,  at  the  name  Is  proiMnmoed,  or  mora  properly 
r,  b  a  nunmtain  to  the  north-east  of  the  rills^  of 
'in  XcDteith,  deriring  its  name,  which  signiflea  the 
pnftdes,  or  esrem,  from  a  sort  of  retreat  among  the  rocks 
•tkiMath  ade,  said,  hj  tradition,  to  hare  heen  the  ahode 
tft^Bt.  In  latter  timea,  it  wae  the  refuge  of  robiwrs  and 
WsAlQ,  vbo  have  heen  only  extirpated  within  these  forty 
mlttj  joas.  Strictly  speaking,  ttiis  stronghold  is  not  a  care, 
■AsssBie  wenld  imply,  bat  a  sort  of  small  cnclnsare,  or 
MM^  SBinmnded  with  lax:ge  rocks,  and  open  above  head.  It 
■7  ksfe  been  originally  designed  as  a  toil  for  doer,  who 
■V*  get  m  from  the  ontside,  but  would  find  it  difficult  to  m- 
toa.  TUs  opfaikm  prevails  among  the  old  qportsmen  and 
^eaHda&en  in  the  neigihbonrhood. 


NotbB. 


1^49giqfbladc  Satnt  Huberts hreed, 
UmnaeVd/or  courage,  breath,  and  tpetd.—V.  ]79l 

*  The  krands  which  we  call  Saint  Hnbert's  hounds,  are 
caaualy  all  Useke,  yet  nenertheless,  the  race  is  so  mingled 
It  thcH  dsya^  that  we  find  them  of  all  coloura.  These  are  the 
k*n&  vlddi  tiie  abbots  of  SL  Hubert  haoe  always  kept  some 
•f  ttar  aee  er  kind,  in  honour  or  remembrance  of  the  saint, 
vUdk  vas  a  hunter  with  S.  Eustace.  Whereupon  we  may 
MBc^sthat  (by  the  grace  of  God)  all  good  huntsmen  shall 
Use  then  into  -prnmih^r  To  return  vnto  my  fonner  pur- 
fw,  thii  land  of  dogges  hath  bene  dispersed  through  the 
"Olicsof  Henaalt,  Lorayne,  Flanders,  and  Bnrgoyne.  They 
annig^tj  of  body,  nenertheless  their  legges  are  low  and  short, 
fikrvhe  (hey  are  not  swift,  although  they  be  very  good  of  sent, 
fc*stia|cfaaces  which  are  farre  straggled,  fearing  neither  wa- 
tffisreoid,  and  doe  more  oonet  the  chaces  that  smell,  as 
">^  Wre,  and  such  like,  than  other,  because  they  find  them- 
idT«  ndther  of  swiftness  xwr  oonrage  to  hunt  and  kill  the 
(^un  that  are  lighter  and  swiiter.  The  bloodhounds  of  this 
"''M'pnue  good,  especially  those  that  are  cole  blackc,  but 
i  Ba4e  so  great  account  to  breed  on  them,  or  to  keepe  the 
kad,  sad  jct  1  fcund  a  book  which  a  hunter  did  dedicate  to 
■  priaec  of  Lomjne,  which  seemed  to  lone  hunting  much, 
^■wcIb  vas  a  blason  which  the  same  hunter  gaue  to  his 

^^o^^koond,  called  Souyllard.  whteh  was  white  :— 

'  My  name  came  first  from  holy  Hubert's  race, 
Ssajllaid  my  aire,  a  bound  of  ringnbu-  grace.* 

^'^^osspoi  we  may  presume  that  some  of  the  kind  pnme 
*^  MfBctfaaci^  but  they  axe  not  of  the  kind  of  the  GNffieis 


or  Bonzes,  which  we  haae  at  these  dayes."— 3^«  ndbie  JM  •/ 
FenerU  or  HwUimg,  tranuMed  and  coOededJbr  tkiUuiifcM 
Noblemen  and  OenUemen.    Lond.  1611.  4to,  p.  U. 


NOTB  C. 


Fmr  0k«  death-wmnd  and  deaih4kaXUf6, 
Muiter*d  hit  breath,  hit  wMnyard  drem,~-V.  179. 

When  the  stag  turned  to  bay,  the  ancient  hunter  had  the 
perilous  task  of  going  in  upon,  and  killing  or  disabling  the  des- 
perate animaL  At  certain  times  of  the  year  this  was  held 
particularly  dangerous,  a  wound  receiTed  from  a  stag's  horn 
being  then  deemed  poisonous,  and  more  dangerous  than  one 
from  the  tusks  of  a  boar,  as  the  old  rh^me  testifies  :— 

«'  If  thou  be  hurt  with  hart,  it  brings  thee  to  thy  bier. 
But  barber's  hand  will  boar's  hurt  heal,  therefore  thou 
need'st  not  fear." 

At  all  times,  however,  the  task  was  dangerous,  and  to  be  ad- 
ventured  upon  wisely  and  warily,  either  by  getting  behind  the 
stag  while  he  was  gaaing  on  the  hounds,  or  by  watching  an 
opportunity  to  gallop  roundly  in  upon  him,  uid  kill  him  with 
the  sword.  See  many  directions  to  this  purpose  in  the  Booke 
of  Hunting,  chap.  41.  Wilson  the  historian  has  recorded  a 
providential  escape  which  befell  him  in  this  hazardous  sport, 
while  a  youth  and  follower  of  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

*'  Sir  Peter  Lee,  of  Lime,  in  Cheshire,  invited  my  lord  one 
summer  to  hunt  the  stagg.  And  having  a  great  stagg  in  chase, 
and  many  gentlemen  in  the  pursuit,  the  stagg  took  soyle.  And 
divers,  whereof  I  was  one,  alighted,  and  stood  with  swords 
drawne,  to  have  a  cut  at  him,  at  his  coming  out  of  the  water. 
The  staggs  there  being  wonderfully  fierte  and  dangerous, 
made  us  youths  more  eager  to  be  at  him.  But  be  escaped  us 
all  And  it  was  my  misfortune  to  bo  hindered  of  my  coming 
nere  him,  the  way  being  sliperio,  by  a  fallc ;  which  gave  oc- 
casion to  some,  who  did  not  know  mee,  to  speak  as  if  I  had 
falne  for  feare.  Which  being  told  mce,  I  loft  the  stagg,  and 
followed  the  gentleman  who  [first]  spake  it.  But  I  found  him 
of  that  cold  temper,  that  it  seems  his  words  made  an  escape 
from  him ;  as  by  his  denial  and  repentance  it  appeared.  But 
this  made  mee  more  violent  in  the  pursuit  of  the  stagg,  to  re- 
cover my  reputation.  And  I  happened  to  be  the  only  horse- 
man in,  when  the  dogs  sett  him  up  at  bay ;  and  approaching 
near  him  on  horaebacke,  he  broke  through  the  dogs,  and  run 
at  mee,  and  tore  my  horse's  side  with  his  homes,  close  by  my 
thigh.  Then  I  quitted  my  horse,  and  grew  more  cunning  (finr 
the  dogs  had  sette  him  up  againe),  stealing  behind  him  with 
my  sword,  and  cut  his  hamstrings ;  and  then  got  upon  hli 
back,  and  cut  his  throate ;  which,  as  I  was  doing,  the  com- 
pany came  in,  and  blamed  my  rashness  for  running  such  Ab»- 
aard."— PscK's  Desiderata  Cariosa,  ii.  461. 
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Nora  D. 

Jmd  iMW  to  imuAtm  theglfn. 
No  paihunj/  m&da  the  wanderer's  ken, 
Unleu  he  dimb,  with  footing  nice, 
AfcarprqjecUngprtcipiee.—9. 180. 


Until  the  p««wnt  road  was  made  tlmmgli  the  romantic  paaa 
which  I  hare  prerainptaoiulf  attempted  to  describe  in  the 
preceding  atanaas,  there  was  no  mode  of  iasningoutof  the  de* 
file  called  theTrosachs,  excepting  by  a  sort  of  ladder,  com- 
posed of  the  branches  and  roots  of  trees. 


NoraE. 


To  meet  wUh  Highland  plunderers  here. 
Were  worse  than  toss  qf  steed  or  deer,— P.  181. 

The  dans  who  inhabited  the  romantic  regions  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Loch  Katrine,  were,  even  nntil  a  late  period, 
much  addicted  to  predatory  excursions  upon  their  Lowland 
neighlwurs.  '*  In  former  times,  those  parts  of  tliis  district, 
which  are  ritnated  beyond  the  Grampian  range,  were  rendered 
almost  inaccessible  by  strong  barricn  of  rocks,  and  monntJiins^ 
and  lakes.  It  was  a  border  oountxy,  and,  though  on  the  reiy 
rtrfie  of  the  low  country,  it  was  almoat  totally  sequestered 
from  the  world,  and,  as  it  were,  insulated  with  respect  to  so- 
ciety. 'Us  well  known  that  in  the  Highlands,  it  was,  in  for- 
mer times,  accounted  not  only  lawfhl,  but  honourable,  among 
hostile  tribes,  to  commit  depredations  on  one  another ;  and 
these  liabits  of  the  age  were  perhaps  strengthened  in  this  dis- 
trict, by  the  circumstances  which  hare  be«i  mentioned.  It 
bordered  on  a  country,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  while  they 
were  richer,  were  less  warlike  than  tiicy,  and  widely  differ- 
enced by  language  and  manners."— Ora ham's  Sketdtes  qf 
Soenerif  in  Perthshire.  Edin.  1806,  p.  97.  The  reader  will 
therefore  be  pleased  to  remember,  that  the  scene  of  this  poem 
is  laid  in  a  tima^ 

"  When  tooming  faulds,  or  sweeping  of  a  glen. 
Had  still  been  hold  the  deed  of  gallant  men." 


Note  P. 


A  ffrey-haif'd  sire,  whose  eye  intent, 
fTas  on  the  vision'd/ktture  bent— P.  182. 

If  force  of  eridenoe  could  authorise  us  to  beliere  facts  in- 
consLstent  with  the  general  laws  of  nature,  enough  might  be 
produced  in  faronr  of  the  existence  of  the  Second-sight.  It  is 
called  in  OaeUc  Taishitarmtgh,  from  Taish,  an  unreal  or  sha- 
dowy appearance;  and  those  posaeised  of  the  fitculty  are 
called  7\iishatrin,  which  may  bo  aptly  translated  visionaries. 
Martin,  a  steady  believer  in  the  second-sight,  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  it  :— 

"The  second-sight  Is  a  singular  faculty,  of  seeing  an  other- 
wise inrisible  object,  without  any  previous  means  used  by  the 
person  that  used  it  for  that  end :  the  vision  makes  such  a 
lively  impression  upon  the  seers,  that  they  neither  see,  nor 
think  of  anything  else,  except  the  vision,  as  long  as  it  conti- 
nues ;  and  then  they  appear  pensive  or  Jovial,  according  to  the 
abject  that  was  represented  to  them. 


<*  At  the  sight  of  a  vMon,  the  eyelids  of  the 
erected,  and  the  eyes  continue  staring  nntfl  the  objoci  -naUtk 
This  is  obrions  to  others  who  are  by,  when  the  pennns  hap* 
pen  to  see  a  vision,  and  occurred  more  than  <moe  to  my  mm 
observation,  and  to  others  that  were  with  me. 

"  There  is  one  in  Side,  of  whom  liisacquaintanoe  ohserte^ 
that  when  he  sees  a  vision,  the  Inner  part  of  liia  ejeHds  tans 
so  Cur  upwards,  that,  after  the  object  diaappean,  he  muatdrsv 
them  down  with  his  fingers,  and  sometimes  anploy  othos  to 
draw  them  down,  which  he  finds  to  bo  the  mni^  easlar  way. 
"  This  faculty  of  the  second-sight  does  not  lineally  dcaeead 
in  a  famOy,  as  some  imagine,  for  I  know  serMal  ponnfai  wJle 
are  endowed  with  it,  but  their  children  not,  and  vice  versa/ 
neither  Is  it  acquired  by  any  ^revknia  compact.  And.  after  a 
strict  enquiry,  I  could  never  learn  that  this  facnl^  was  esa- 
municable  any  way  whatsoever. 

"  The  seer  knows  neither  the  object,  time,  nor  place  of  a 
virion,  before  it  appears ;  and  the  same  object  la  often  seen  by 
different  persons  living  at  a  considerable  distance  from  eae 
another.  The  true  way  of  Judging  as  to  the  time  and  ciicn». 
I  stance  of  an  object,  te  by  observation ;  for  aeveral  pemos  ef 
i  Judgment,  without  this  faculty,  are  more  capable  to  Jadgo  U 
the  deaign  of  a  vision,  than  a  novice  that  is  a  seer.  Jfta  ok 
Ject  appear  in  the  day  or  nig^t,  it  will  come  to  paasaoonerer 
later  accordingly. 

**  If  an  object  is  seen  early  in  the  morning  (whidi  Is  not 
frequent,)  it  will  be  accomplished  in  a  few  boon  afterwards. 
If  at  noon,  it  will  commonly  be  accompliahed  that  reiy  day. 
If  in  the  evening,  perhaps  that  nif^t ;  if  after  candles  be 
lighted,  it  will  be  accomplished  that  night:  the  later  always 
in  accomplishment,  by  weeks,  months,  and  sometimes  yean^ 
according  to  the  time  of  night  the  virion  is  seen. 

**  When  a  shroud  Is  perceived  about  one,  it  is  a  sue  pr»> 
gnostic  of  death ;  the  time  is  Judged  according  to  the  hejglit  of 
it  about  the  person ;  for  if  it  is  seen  abore  the  middle,  death 
Is  not  to  be  expected  for  the  space  of  a  year,  and  periiaps  sons 
months  longer;  and  as  it  is  frequently  seen  to  ascend  hSf^ 
towards  the  head,  death  is  concluded  to  be  at  hand  withia  a 
fisw  days,  if  not  hours,  as  daily  experience  confirma  Ezash 
plea  of  this  kind  were  shewn  me,  when  the  penonsof  whoa 
tlie  observations  were  then  made,  enjoyed  perfect  health. 

"  One  instance  was  lately  foretold  by  a  seer,  that  wai  a  no- 
vice, concerning  the  death  of  one  of  my  acquaintance ;  thii 
was  communicated  to  a  few  only,  and  with  great  confidence: 
I  being  one  of  the  number,  did  not  in  the  least  regard  it,  nntil 
the  death  of  the  person,  about  th6  time  foretold,  did  oi»£nB 
me  of  the  certainty  of  the  prediction.  The  novice  mentiooed 
above,  is  now  a  skilful  seer,  as  appears  from  many  late  la- 
stances  ;  he  lives  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary'i^  the  most  north* 
em  in  Skic. 

*'  If  a  woman  is  seen  standing  at  a  man's  left  hsnd,  it  b  s 
presage  that  she  will  be  his  wife,  whether  they  be  married  to 
others,  or  unmarried  at  the  time  of  the  apparition. 

"  If  two  or  three  women  are  seen  at  once  near  a  man's  left 
hand,  she  that  is  next  him  will  undoubtedly  be  his  wife  fin^ 
and  so  on,  whether  all  three,  or  tlie  man,  be  single  or  msr- 
ricd  at  the  time  of  the  vision  or  not ;  of  which  there  are  eere* 
ral  late  instance*  among  those  of  my  acquaintance.  It  is  sa 
ordinary  thing  for  them  to  see  a  man  that  is  to  come  to  tbs 
house  shortly  after :  and  if  he  Is  not  of  the  seer's  aoqoahit- 
ance,  yet  he  gives  such  a  lively  description  of  his  stature,  com- 
plexion, habit,  &c.  that  upon  his  arrival  he  answers  the  cba* 
racter  given  him  in  all  respects. 

"  If  the  person  so  appearing  be  one  of  the  seer's  aoqnalat* 
ance,  he  will  tell  his  name,  as  well  as  other  partienlaa.  tnd 
he  can  tell  by  his  countenance  whether  he  comes  in  a  goodor 
bad  humour. 

"  I  have  been  seen  thus  myself  by  seers  of  both  asxca  ^ 
some  hundred  miles*  distance ;  some  that  saw  me  in  this  man- 
ner Imd  nerer  aeen  me  personally,  and  it  happ«>ed  according 
to  their  vision,  without  any  previous  des^  of  mtne  to  go  I* 
those  places  my  coming  there  being  purely  accidental. 
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'  *]thoidliiary«tthtlMmtow«hoiiMi,gsv(l«]iB,andtTC«a, 
k  plHn  Toid  of  all  tfarea ;  and  thto  in  progreM  of  time  VMi  to 
It  momplkihod:  •■  at  Mogriiot,  in  the  lala  of  SUo,  when 
ttoiwo  tat  a  few  KHrry  eowhovMiy  thatched  vith  etraw, 
3«thaierjfcfw  Tesn  after,  thevkion,  whieh  appeared  often, 
by  the  building  of  MTeral  good  hooset  on 


Aewy  i^  repnaented  by  the  mots,  and  by  the  plantingof 


Tb  Me  a  q^k  of  fire  frll  npon  one't  arm  or  breast,  is  a 
'  ef  a  dead  diild  to  be  seen  in  the  arms  of  those 
i;  ef  wUdi  there  are  sereral  fresh  instances. 
*  IWsse  a  Mat  empty  at  the  time  of  one's  sitting  in  it,  is  a 
'  ef  d2ft  pciaon'o  death  soon  after. 
When  a  iwiioB,  or  one  that  has  lately  obtsined  the  se- 
I  a  vision  In  the  night-time  without  doots,  and 
'  a  fire,  he  presently  Cdls  into  a  swoon. 
I  find  themselTes  as  it  were  in  a  crowd  of  people,  h»- 
I  wUeb  they  carry  along  with  them ;  and  after 
,  tlM  seen  oome  in  sweating,  and  describe  the 
)thatsppeared:  if  there  be  any  of  their  aoqnaintanoe 
[  'em,  th^  give  an  aceonnt  of  their  names>  as  also  of  the 
,  bat  tlMy  know  nothing  concerning  the  corpse. 
''HI  tbsN  who  hare  the  seoond-sigbt  do  not  always  see 
ftoKTiaoiis  aft  once,  thongh  they  be  together  at  the  time. 
Itt  if  eae  who  has  this  fibculty,  designedly  touch  his  fellow- 
■sr  tt  the  instant  of  a  vision's  appearing,  then  the  second 
■•i  M  well  as  the  first ;  and  this  is  sometimes  discerned  by 
;  sie  near  them  on  such  occasions.'*— Hartin'b  Hs- 
I  ^ffU  WuUm  Itlamdt,  ITlfi,  8to,  p.  300,  d  teq. 
TethcMpartiealais  innumerable  examples  might  be  added, 
iB  Mealed  by  grave  and  credible  authors.    But,  in  despite 
«f  didcnce  wliich  neither  Bacon,  Boyle,  nor  Johnson  were 
abit  to  rent,  the  TolseJk,  with  all  its  Tinonary  properties, 
nm  to  be  now  nalTenally  abandoned  to  the  uee  of  poetry. 
lis  esqaintdy  beautiful  poem  of  Lochiel  wiU  at  once  occur 
Is  the  leooUectkm  of  every  reader. 


NOTB  G. 


Ben,  fair  retreat  m  danffermu  hour, 

;  dUrfhad/ramed  a  rustle  bower.— P.  183. 


ThsCahk^kfiains,  whose  lives  were  continually  exposed 
h  peril,  iiad  usually,  in  the  moot  retired  spot  of  their  domains, 
!  plaee  of  retreat  for  the  hour  of  necessity,  which,  as  cir- 
I  would  admit,  was  a  tower,  a  cavern,  or  a  rustic 
■St,  ia  s  ftraug  and  secluded  situation.  One  of  these  last 
pre  icA^e  to  the  unfortunate  Charles  Edward,  in  his  perilous 
uittdejisfi  after  the  battle  of  Culloden. 

"It  vas  dtaated  in  the  face  of  a  very  rough,  high,  and 
nekraomtain,  called  Lettemilichk,  still  a  part  of  Benalder, 
fcn  of  great  stones  and  crevices,  and  some  scattered  wood 
i>teiipawd.  The  habitation  called  the  Csge,  in  the  fkce  of 
tiat  BosntaJn,  was  within  a  small  thick  bush  of  wood.  There 
*m  fiat  some  rows  of  trees  laid  down,  in  order  to  level  the 
fttt  far  a  bslutation ;  and  as  the  place  was  steep,  this  raised 
tbf  lover  ride  to  an  equal  height  with  the  other :  and  these 
^na,  in  the  way  of  Joists  or  planks,  were  levelled  with  earth 
ttd  gisveL  There  were  betwixt  the  trees,  growing  naturally 
•  fhdr  ovB  roots,  some  stakes  fixed  In  the  earth,  which, 
vilk  the  trees,  were  interwoven  with  ropes,  made  of  heath 
iad  hbA  tw^  up  to  the  top  of  the  Cage,  it  being  of  a  round 
or  ntber  oval  shape :  and  the  whole  thatched  and  «»vered 
**ct  with  fog.  The  whole  fabric  tivaig,  as  it  were,  by  a  large 
tne,  vbieh  reclined  from  the  one  end,  all  along  the  roof,  to 
1)K<tiier,  and  which  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Cage ;  and  by 
ck<BMe  there  happened  to  1>e  two  stones  at  a  small  distance 


*  Tound,  proved.—*  Had-— 0  Iteasured.-  *    Breadth.— 
»  Wn».-»  Black.— 7  Fully.—*  Bough.—*  His.-io  aire.  — 


from  one  another,  in  the  side  next  the  predploe,  resembling 
the  pillan  of  a  diimney,  where  the  fire  was  placed.  The 
smoke  had  its  vent  out  here,  all  along  the  fall  of  the  rock, 
whldi  was  so  mnoh  of  the  same  colour,  that  one  could  discover 
no  difference  In  the  dearest  day.**— Hoiu'a  Bittorp  (if  the  Bf- 
bakm.  Load.  1808, 4to,  p.  381. 


NOTB  H. 

Mp  rir^e  tan  form  might  grace  the  part 
Qfyerragu*  or  Atedbari.—'?.  183. 

These  two  sons  of  Anak  flourished  in  romantic  fable.  The 
flnt  is  well  known  to  the  admiren  of  Arlosto,  by  the  name  of 
Ferrau.  He  was  an  antagonist  of  Orlando,  and  was  at  length 
■lain  by  him  in  single  combat.  There  is  a  romance  in  the 
Audiinled  MS.,  in  which  Femgus  is  thus  described  :— 

**  On  a  day  come  tiding 
Unto  Charb  the  King, 

Al  of  a  doughti  knight 
Was  comen  to  Navers, 
Stout  he  was  and  fere, 

Vemagn  he  hight 
Of  Babiloun  the  sondan 
Thider  him  sends  gan. 

With  King  Charls  to  fight. 
So  hard  he  was  to  fond  > 
That  no  dint  of  brond 

No  greued  him,  aplight 
He  hadde  twontl  men  strengtha 
And  forti  fet  of  lengthe, 

Thilke  painim  hede,* 
And  four  feet  in  the  face, 
Y-meten  *  in  the  place, 

And  fifteen  In  brede.^ 
His  nose  was  a  fot  and  more ; 
His  brow,  as  bristles  wore ;  * 

He  that  it  seighe  it  sede. 
He  loked  lotheliche. 
And  was  swart  *  as  any  piche, 

Of  him  men  might  adrede." 

Bomanoe  qf  Charlemagne,  I.  4S1-484. 
AuekMeeh  MS.,  fbUo  flSB. 

Ascapart,  or  Ascabart,  makes  a  very  material  figure  in  the 
History  of  Bevis  of  Hampton,  by  whom  he  was  conquered. 
His  effigies  may  be  seen  guarding  one  side  of  a  gate  at  South- 
ampton, while  the  other  is  occupied  by  Sir  Bevis  himsell 
The  dimensions  of  Ascabart  were  little  inferior  to  thoee  of 
Ferragns,  if  the  following  description  be  correct  ^-« 

"  They  metten  with  a  geaunt. 
With  a  lotheliche  semblaunt. 
He  was  wonderliche  strong, 
Rome  7  thretti  fote  long 
His  herd  was  hot  gret  and  rowe  ;* 
A  space  of  a  fot  betweene  is  *  browe ; 
Hi*  dob  was,  to  yene  lo  a  atrok, 
A  lite  bodi  of  an  oak.  11 

"  Benes  hadde  of  him  wonder  greC» 
And  askede  him  what  a  het,i* 
And  yaf  IS  men  of  his  contr^ 
Were  ase  meche  ^*  ase  was  he. 
'  Me  name,'  a  sede,i<> '  is  Ascopard, 
Oard  me  sent  hidorward, 

"  The  stem  of  a  liUle  oak-tree.— is  He  hight,  was  eallad.— 
is  If.— 14  Great.— IS  He  said. 
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For  to  bring  this  qjune  Bjm^ 
And  the  Benes  her  of«slen.i 
leham  QbxcL  it>  diampioim, 
And  was  i-diiiie  oat  of  me  *  tovn 
Al  for  that  Ich  wae  lo  llte.4 
Eneri  num  me  wolde  imitey 
Idi  was  BO  lite  and  so  memg^,^ 
Eneri  man  me  clepede  dwemgh,' 
And  now  icham  in  this  Ionde» 
I  wax  mor?  ich  undentonde. 
And  stranger  than  other  tone ;  < 
And  that  schel  on  us  be  sene.' " 

Sir  Bevis  qf  Hamplan,  1. 2518. 
AudkinUek  MS.,  foL  189. 


NoibI. 
TTumgh  oB  tma^'d  hiibirih  and  name.— P.  184. 

The  Highlanders,  who  carried  hospitality  to  a  pnnctilioiis 
excess,  are  said  to  hare  considered  it  as  churUih,  to  ask  a 
stranger  his  name  or  lineage,  before  he  had  takoi  refreshment 
Fends  were  so  frequent  among  them,  that  a  contrary  rale 
would  in  many  cases  hare  produced  the  discorery  of  some 
circumstance,  which  might  hare  excluded  tiie  guest  firom  the 
benefit  of  the  assistance  he  stood  in  need  of. 


NoxbE. 


■■     ■  and  ttiU  a  harp  unntny 

FUTd  up  the  iymphany  between.— F.  184. 

"  They"  (meaning  the  Highlanders)  **  delight  mnckk  in 
mnaidce,  bat  chiefly  in  harpa  and  dairsehoes  of  their  own 
fashion.  The  strings  of  the  dalrschoee  are  made  of  brass 
wire,  and  the  strings  of  the  harps,  of  sinews ;  which  strings 
they  strike  either  with  their  naylcs,  growing  long,  or  else  with 
an  instrument  appointed  for  that  use.  They  take  great  plea- 
sure to  decke  their  harps  and  clairsdioes  with  sUrer  and  pre- 
cious stones ;  the  poore  ones  that  cannot  attayne  hereunto, 
decke  them  with  christall.  They  ring  rerses  prettily  com- 
pound, oontayning  (for  the  most  part)  prayses  of  TalLant  men. 
There  is  not  almost  any  other  argument,  whereof  their  rhymes 
intreat.  They  speak  the  ancient  French  language  altered  a 
little. "*—*'  The  harp  and  dairsehoes  are  now  only  heard  of 
in  the  Highlands  in  ancient  song.  At  what  period  these  in- 
struments ceased  to  be  used,  is  not  on  record ;  and  tradition 
is  silent  on  tlus  head.  But,  as  Irish  harpers  occasionally 
Tisited  the  Highlands  and  Western  Isles  till  lately,  the  harp 
might  have  been  extant  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  last 
century*  Thus  far  we  know,  that  from  remote  times  down 
to  the  present,  harpers  were  receired  as  welcome  guests,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland ;  and  so  late  as  the  lat> 
ter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  appears  by  the  abore  quo- 
tation, the  harp  was  in  common  use  among  the  natires  of  the 
Western  Isles.  How  it  happened  that  the  noisy  and  unhar- 
monious  bagpipe  banished  the  soft  and  cxpresBire  harp,  we 
cannot  say ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the  bagpipe  is  now  the  only 
instrument  that  obtains  unirersally  in  the  Highland  districts." 
^Campbell's  Joumejf  through  florth  BriUUn.  Lond.  18081 
4to.  I.  175. 

Mr.  Onnn,  of  EdSnbnigh,  has  lately  published  a  curious 
Essay  upon  the  Haip  and  Harp  Music  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.    That  the  instrument  was  once  in  common  use 


there,  is  moat  certaiB.    Clelland  numbers  aa 

with  it  among  the  few  aooompliahmenta  whSidi  his  satire  aUeva 

to  the  Hlgfalanden  \-^ 

**  In  nothing  they're  aoconnted  sharp. 
Except  in  bagpipe  or  in  harp.** 


Note  L. 


MonCs  gemal  irtfhienee  roiwAl  a  minttrtiprew. — P.  18& 

That  Highland  chieftains,  to  a  late  period,  retained  in  tMr 
senrioe  the  bard,  as  a  Csmily  officer,  admitsof  Tery  easypno^ 
The  author  of  the  Letters  firom  the  North  of  Seotland*  an  officer 
of  engineers,  qnartered  at  Inremeas  about  17S0,  who  oeitsinly 
cannot  be  deemed  a  liaTonxable  witness,  gives  tbe  following 
account  of  the  office,  and  of  a  bard  whom  he  heard  exeroN 
his  talent  of  recitation  :—**  Tbe  bard  is  skilled  in  the  genea- 
logy of  all  the  Highland  fiunilies,  sometimes  preceptor  to  the 
young  laird,  edebrates  in  Irish  -rerse  the  oiigbiai  of  tbe  tilb^ 
the  iiunous  warlike  actiona  of  the  snocesaiTe  heads,  and  liai^ 
hia  own  lyricks  aa  an  opiate  to  the  chief  when  indisposed  ftr 
sleep ;  but  poets  are  not  equally  esteemed  and  honoaredia 
all  countriea    I  happened  to  be  a  witness  of  the  disboaoar 
done  to  Uie  muse  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  cfaiefa,  where  tws 
of  these  bards  were  set  at  a  good  distance,  at  the  lower  sad 
of  a  long  table,  with  a  parcel  of  Highlanders  of  no  extraoidl- 
nary  appearance,  orer  a  cup  of  ale.    Poor  inspiration !   They 
were  not  aaked  to  drink  a  ^ass  of  wine  at  our  table,  thoq^ 
the  whole  company  consisted  only  of  the  great  man,  one  of 
his  near  relations,  and  myself.    After  some  little  time,  the 
chief  ordered  one  of  them  to  sing  me  a  Highland  song.   The 
bard  readily  obeyed,  and  with  a  hoarse  Toioc,  and  in  a  tane 
of  few  raiions  notes,  b^jan,  as  I  was  told,  one  of  hfi  ova 
lyricks ;  and  when  he  had  proceeded  to  the  fourth  or  flAh 
stania,  I  perceived,  by  the  names  of  sereral  persons,  glen% 
and  mountains,  which  I  had  known  or  heard  of  before,  that 
it  was  an  account  of  some  dan  battle.    But  in  his  going  on. 
the  chief  (who  piquee  himself  upon  his  Rhool-leaxniog),  at 
some  particular  passage,   bid  him  cease,  and  cried  out, 
*  There's  nothing  like  that  in  Virgil  or  Homed*   I  bowed,  sod 
told  him  I  belioTed  so.    This  you  may  belioTe  was  Teiy  e^y* 
ing  and  delightfU."— XcOerr,  iL  167. 


NotbM. 


•The  Greane.—V.  187. 


1    £aay.-«  His.-s  My.-4  littie.-*  Lean, 
r  Greater,  taller.—^  Ten. 


Dwarf.— 


The  aadent  and  powerful  family  of  Graham  (which,  for 
metrical  reasons,  is  here  spelt  after  the  Scottish  pronands* 
tion)  held  extensiTe  possessions  in  the  counties  of  DumbaitMi 
and  Stirling.  Few  fiamiliea  can  boast  of  more  historical  re- 
nown, baring  claim  to  three  of  the  most  remarkable  cbaiao- 
ters  in  the  Scottish  annals.  Sir  John  the  Gneme,  the  faithfol 
and  undaunted  partaker  of  the  labours  and  patriotic  wariars 
of  Wallace,  fell  in  the  unfortunate  field  of  Falkirk,  in  1298. 
Tbe  celebrated  Marquis  of  Montrose,  in  whom  De  Beta  ai« 
realised  his  abstract  idea  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  vai  the 
second  of  these  worthies.  And,  notwithstanding  the  fereritj 
of  bis  temper,  and  the  rigour  with  which  he  executed  the  op* 
presaire  mandates  of  the  princes  whom  he  serred,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  name  as  a  third,  John  Graeme  of  ClaTerhoiue,  Vis- 
count of  Dundee,  whose  heroic  death  in  the  arms  of  victory 
may  be  allowed  to  cancel  the  memory  of  his  cruelty  to  the 
non-conformists,  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  IL  and  Jamei 
IL 

•  Vide  **  Certayne  Matters  ooncaming  the  Bealme  of  Scol* 
land,  die.  as  they  were  Anno  Domini  1597.  Lond.  WA"  4tOi 
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nil  imp,  «Wdk  ent  gahU  M^dam  nM^d.—T.  187. 

!•■  mil  prepand  to  show  that  Saint  Modaa  vatapo^ 
fla  tha  haip.  It  was,  howvrtr,  no  unaaiBtl j  aecom- 
;;  far  Saint  Donitaa  cartainlj  did  play  vpon  that 
vhieb  fetainhig,  aa  waa  natural,  a  portion  of  tha 
■aetiy  ittadiod  to  ita  master'a  character,  announced  futuxe 
\\j  iti  qiontaneoaa  aoond.  "But  labonring  once  in 
iii#rftfiiM«  arta  for  a  doTont  matrone  that  had  Mtt  him 
I  vack,  hit  vied],  that  hm^  hj  him  on  the  wall,  of  ita  own 
aa&e  man'a  helpe,  diatinctly  louaded  this  an- 
!  in  oofUt  aninuB  tanetonm  qtH  Ckriitt  vutt- 
fkmmiteaM ;  H  qmiapro  ehu  amort  tangidnem  smimfudb- 
Ckritlo  ffomdaU  aterrtum.  Whereat  all  the 
i  being  much  aatontohed,  turned  their  eyea  from  be- 
kUiag  Ubi  voridng,  to  looke  on  that  strange  accident."  * 
*  *  **  Net  long  after,  manie  of  the  court  that  hithemnto  had 
ksaealdBd  ^  fayned  friendship  towards  him,  began  now 
pctfh  to  cavia  at  hia  progress  and  rising  in  goodnes,  using 
■ais  ooeked,  backbiting  meanes  to  diflbrae  his  rertacs  with 
tke  hk^  BMskes  of  bypocrisie.  And  the  better  to  anthoriae 
^ttctlMmam,  they  brought  in  this  that  happened  in  the 
ilaO,  timing  it  to  hare  been  done  by  art  magick.  What 
MR?  This  wicked  rumour  enereaaed  dayly,  till  the  king 
mi.  edtoi  of  the  nobilltle  taking  hould  thereof,  Dunstan  grew 
ia  their  si^t.  Therefore  ha  resolned  to  leane  the 
i  ad  gs  to  Elpbegua,  somamed  the  Banld,  then  Bishop 
(fWachcrter,  who  waa  his  oosen.  Which  his  enemies  under- 
*istiB^  ^ey  layd  wayt  for  him  in  the  way,  and  haning 
ftiNBslma  off  his  horse,  beate  him,  and  dragged  him  in  the 
tetkihenkost  miserable  manner,  meaning  to  hare  slaine 
kin,  bdaota oompanie of  mastine  dogges that  came  unlookt 
■ffea  Ihcai  dofcnded  and  redeemed  him  tnm  their  crueltie. 
WhsB  with  sorrow  he  was  aahamed  to  see  dogges  more  hn- 
■SBt  OsB  they.  And  gluing  thankee  to  Almightie  God,  he 
■adkly  sgiine  peroeined  that  the  tunes  of  his  fioll  had  giuen 
Unsvmiagof  ibtnre  accidents.**— Flower  q^the  Liva  qf 
fcwdrt  fwiMDiiul  Sainelt  tfSnffland,  SeoUand,  and  Inland, 
tffkt  B.  FATHca  HuBOMA  PoaTBJi.    Doway,  1(Q8, 4to,  tume 

Aesams  fupematural  dxcumstance  is  aUuded  to  by  the 
I  author  of  *'  Grim,  the  Collier  of  Croydon." 


•{^Dmutan's  harp  sounds  on  Vu  lOoB.] 


"Fmt  Bark,  haik,  my  lords,  the  holy  abbot's  harp 
iHsdi  by  itKlf  so  hanging  on  the  wall ! 

*  Astrian.  Unhallow'd  man,  that  scom'st  the  lacred  rede, 
Bi^  hew  the  testimony  of  my  truth 
^MBds  Wavcaly  rauac  with  an  angel's  hand, 
T*  tastily  Dunstan's  Integrity 
^pmethyactiTe  boaat  of  noeffDct" 


NoraO. 


BnJMmifUitset,  forutedrAwn, 
fnnexaodfram  Oukr  native  ktaioen.-~T.  187. 

Ihedewnfidl  of  the  DouglaaseBof  the  house  <^  Angus  during 
ftc  icigB  of  James  V.  is  the  erent  alluded  to  in  the  text.  The 
briof  ABgQs,it  wiD  be  remembered,  had  married  the  queeu 
dnrafsr.  sad  aTaaled  himself  of  the  right  which  he  thus  ao- 
^isind,  as  well  as  of  his  extenaiTe  power,  to  retain  the  king  in 
•  Hit  of  tutelage,  which  approached  very  near  to  captivity. 
***«al  epsn  attempts  were  made  to  reacue  James  from  this 
thaMom,  vith  which  he  was  well  known  to  be  deeply  dlo- 
IMtoi ;  but  the  valour  of  the  Douglasses  m^  their  allies  gave 


them  the  Tictoryln  every  conflict  At  length  the  Ung,  while 
residing  at  Falkland,  oontriTod  to  escape  by  night  out  of  his 
own  court  and  palace,  and  rode  foil  speed  to  Stirling  Castle, 
where  the  governor,  who  vras  of  the  oppoate  ISKtion,  Joyfully 
received  him.  Being  thus  at  liberty,  James  speedily  sum- 
moned around  him  such  peers  as  he  knew  to  be  most  inimical 
to  the  domination  of  Angna— and  laid  Ids  complaint  before 
them,  says  ntsoottie^  "  with  great  lamentations ;  showing  to 
them  how  he  was  holden  in  aabjection,  tliir  years  bygone,  by 
the  Barl  of  Angua  and  his  Idn  and  frianda,  who  oppressed  the 
whole  country  and  spoiled  it,  under  the  pretence  of  Justice  and 
his  authority ;  and  had  slain  many  of  his  lieges,  kinsmen,  and 
frlenda,  because  they  would  liave  had  it  mended  at  their  hands, 
and  put  him  at  liberty,  aa  he  ought  to  have  been,  at  the  coun- 
sel of  his  wlMle  lords,  and  not  have  been  subjected  and  cor- 
rected with  no  particular  men,  by  the  rest  of  his  nobles. 
Therefore,  said  he,  I  desire,  my  lords,  that  I  may  be  satisfied 
of  the  said  earl,  his  kin,  and  friends ;  for  I  avow  that  Scotland 
shall  not  bold  us  both  while  [t  e.  tiU]  I  be  revenged  on  him 
and  his. 

*'  The  lords,  hearing  the  king's  complaint  and  lamentation, 
and  alao  the  great  rage,  fury,  and  malice  that  he  bore  toward 
the  Earl  of  Angua,  his  kin  and  friends,  they  concluded  all, 
and  thought  it  beet  that  he  should  be  summoned  to  underly 
the  law ;  if  he  found  no  caution,  nor  yet  compear  himself,  that 
he  should  be  put  to  the  horn,  with  all  his  Idn  and  friends,  so 
many  as  were  contained  in  the  letters.  And  farther,  the  lords 
ordained,  by  advice  of  his  majesty,  that  his  brother  and  friends 
should  be  summoned  to  find  caution  to  underly  the  law  within 
a  certain  day,  or  else  be  put  to  the  horn.  But  the  earl  ap- 
peared not,  nor  none  for  him ;  and  so  he  was  put  to  the  horn, 
with  all  his  kin  and  friends :  so  many  as  were  oont^ned  in 
the  summons  tliat  compeared  not  were  banished,  and  holden 
traitors  to  the  king." 


Note?. 


In  Holy-R^od  a  Knight  he  Oew.—V.  188. 

This  was  by  no  means  an  uncommon  occurrence  in  the 
Court  of  Scotland ;  nay,  the  presence  of  the  sovereign  himself 
scarcely  restrained  the  ferocious  and  inveterate  fouds  which 
were  the  perpetual  source  of  bloodshed  among  the  Scottish 
nobility.  The  following  instance  of  the  murder  of  Sir  WUliam 
Stuart  of  Ochiltree,  called  The  Bloodift  by  the  celebrated 
Francis,  Earl  of  Bothwell,  may  be  produced  among  many  i 
but  as  the  offence  given  in  the  royal  court  will  hardly  bear  a 
▼emacular  translation,  1  shall  leave  the  story  in  Johnstone's 
Latin,  referring  for  forther  particulars  to  the  naked  simplicity 
of  Birrall's  Diary,  30th  July  1288. 

"  Jifor*  faiproM  Aomlnif  non  torn  ipsa  immerUa,  igwim  pes- 
simoexemploinpub^eumt/adiperpetrata.  ChtUdnau  Sttuar. 
tus  AlkOtrius,  Aranifrater,  naturd  ae  moribus^  etffus  stxpius 
mtmini,  wUgo  prcfpttr  sitem  sanguinis  sanguiaarius  dietus,  d 
Botkueiio,  in  Sanda  Crueis  Rsgid,  exardescente  ird,  mendaeU 
prcbrolacessitus,  obsetenumosctUum  Uberiusretorquebati  Both- 
vdius  hone  eontumdiam  tacitus  tulU,  sed  ingentum  irarum 
molem  animo  eoneepit.  Utrinque  postridie  Bdinbtirgi  oonvcn- 
fwm,  totidem  numero  eomitOms  amuOlSt  prasidii  causa,  et  ao' 
Titer pupnatum  est,'  cteleris  amieis  etclientSnu  metu  torpenti- 
buSf  out  vi  oMerrUis,  ipse  StuartusJbrtisHtni  dimieat ;  tandem 
excusso  ifiadio  d  BolhveUo,  Se^thied  JMtate  tran^fbditur,  sine 
a^usquam  miserieordidi  habuit  itaque  quern  detuit  exitum, 
Dignus  erat  Stuarttts  qui  pateretur;  Botkvelius  quiJbeereL 
Fulgus  sanguinsm  sanguins  pradieabit,  el  hanan  cruore  in- 
noeuorummttnUmsegregUparentatum.*'—JomnT07ti  Historia 
Berum  Britanniearusnt  ab  anno  1^  ad  annum  162&  Amste 
lodami,  1650,  fol.  p.  135. 
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NoteQ. 

The  Dwglas,  WceaHHtkendeer, 
JHsvwfCd  by  every  notie  peer.—F.  188. 

The  exile  atsto  of  thfai  poverftil  race  in  not  exaggerated  in 
thli  and  tnbeeqnent  paaaagea.  The  hatred  of  James  against 
the  race  of  Doaglaa  was  so  Inreterate,  that  nameroas  as  their 
alliM  were,  and  disregarded  as  the  regal  ftnthoxity  liad  nsoally 
been  in  siniiiar  cases,  their  nearest  friends,  eren  in  the  most 
remote  parts  of  Scotland,  durst  not  entertain  them,  unless 
under  the  strictest  and  closest  diaguise.  James  Douglas,  son 
of  the  banished  Earl  of  Angus,  afterwards  well  known  by  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Morton,  lurked,  during  the  exile  of  his  family, 
in  the  north  of  Scotland,  under  the  assumed  name  of  James 
Innes,  otherwise  Jama  the  Orieve  (t.  e.  Here  or  Bailiff)*  "And 
as  he  bore  the  name,"  says  Oodscroft,  **  so  did  he  also  execute 
the  office  of  a  griere  or  overseer  of  the  lands  and  rents,  the 
com  and  cattle  of  him  with  whom  ho  liTod.**  From  the  habits 
of  frugality  and  obserration  which  he  acquired  in  his  humble 
situation,  the  historian  tiaces  that  intimate  acquaintance  with 
popular  character  which  enabled  htm  to  rise  so  high  in  the 
state,  and  that  honouTable  economy  by  which  he  repaired  and 
established  the  shattered  estates  of  Angus  and  Morton.— fiis- 
tory  qfthe  JSaiue  qf  Dot^fiat,  Bdinbuigh,  1742^  toL  iL  p.  160. 


being  wounded  and  taken  at  fhe  battle  of  Shrewabary.  Rr 
was  90  unsncoessfol  in  an  attempt  to  benege  Roxburgh  Castle 
that  it  was  called  the  Fotd  Said,  or  disgraceful  expeditioii. 
His  ill  fortune  left  him  indeed  at  the  battle  of  Beang^t,  ia 
France ;  but  it  was  only  to  return  with  double  emphasis  at  the 
subsequent  action  of  Vemoil.  the  last  and  most  onloeky  of 
his  encounters,  in  which  he  fell,  with  the  flower  of  the  Soot* 
tish  chiralry,  then  serving  as  auxiliaries  in  Franca^  sad  abooft 
two  thousand  common  soldiers,  a.d.  l^U. 


NoteU. 


NotbR. 


-MarMnan*t  oeR.— P.  188. 


The  pariah  of  Kilmaronock,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Loch 
Lomond,  derives  its  name  ftom  a  cell  or  chapel,  dedicated  to 
Saint  Maronock,  or  Mamock,  or  Maronnan,  about  whoae 
oanctity  very  little  is  now  remembered.  There  is  a  fonntai" 
deroted  to  him  in  the  same  parish ;  but  its  Tirtues,  like  tLu 
merits  of  its  patron,  hare  fallen  into  oblirion. 


NotbS. 


-SrackUnn't  (kunderinff  «»r«.->P.  188. 


This  is  a  beautiful  cascade  made  by  a  mountain  stream 
called  the  Keltio,  at  a  place  called  the  Bridge  of  Bracklinn, 
about  a  mile  from  the  Tillage  of  Callender  in  Mentcith.  Above 
a  chasm,  where  the  brook  precipitates  itself  from  a  height  of 
at  least  fifty  feet,  there  is  thrown,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
neighbourhood,  a  rustic  footbridge,  of  about  three  feet  in 
breadth,  and  without  ledges,  which  is  scarcely  to  be  crossed 
by  a  stranger  without  awe  and  apprehension. 


NotbT. 


For  Tint-man  far^  byftttry  tore.—T.  188. 

Archibald,  the  third  Earl  of  Douglas,  was  so  unfortunate 
In  all  his  enterprises,  that  he  acquired  the  epithet  of  Tinx- 
MA.f ,  because  he  tinedt  or  lost,  his  foUowers  in  every  battle 
which  he  fought.  He  was  vanquished,  as  every  reader  must 
remember,  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Homildon-hill,  nearWooler, 
where  he  himself  lost  an  eye,  and  was  made  prisoner  by  Hot- 
spur.   He  was  no  less  unfortunate  when  allied  with  Percy, 


Did,  H^-MmcahbardsdtJbreMkom 
TheJvoUUp  q^a  $9erttfoe.—'B.  188L 

The  ancient  warriors^  whoae  hope  and  confidence  rested 
chiofly  in  their  blades,  were  accustomed  to  deduce  oauss 
from  them,  especially  from  such  as  were  supposed  to  have 
been  fabricated  by  enchanted  skill,  of  which  we  have  variou 
instances  in  the  romances  and  legends  of  the  time.    The  vmh 
derfnl  sword  SKonruirOk  wielded  by  the  celebrated  firolf 
Kraka,  was  of  this  description.    It  was  deposited  in  the  tomb 
of  the  monarch  at  his  death,  and  taken  from  thence  by  Skei^ 
go,  a  celebrated  pirate,  who  bestowed  it  upon  his  son-in-law, 
Kormak,  with  the  following  curious  directions  >-"  *  Tbe 
manner  of  using  it  will  appear  strange  to  you.    A  raall  beg 
is  attached  to  it,  which  take  heed  not  to  violate.    Let  not  the 
rays  of  the  sun  touch  the  upper  part  of  the  handle,  nor  un- 
sheathe it,  unless  thou  art  ready  for  battle.    But  when  thou 
comest  to  the  place  of  fight,  go  aside  from  the  rest,  giasp  and 
extend  the  sword,  and  breathe  upon  it.    Then  a  small  wocm 
will  cntsp  out  of  the  handle ;  lower  the  handle,  that  he  may 
more  easily  return  into  it.'    Kormak,  after  having  received 
tbo  sword,  returned  home  to  his  mother.    He  showed  the 
sword,  and  attempted  to  draw  it,  as  unneoessaiily  as  iDdfco> 
taally,  for  he  could  not  pluck  it  out  of  the  sheath.    Bis  mo- 
ther, Dalla,  exclaimed,  '  Do  not  despise  the  counsel  given  to 
thee,  my  son.*  Kormak,  however,  repeating  his  cfibrts,  piciied 
down  the  handle  with  his  feet,  and  tore  off  the  ba^  when 
Skofnnng  emitted  a  hollow  groan :  but  still  he  could  not  on* 
Aeathe  the  sword.     Kormak  then  went  out  with  BemUi 
whom  he  had  challenged  to  fight  with  him,  and  drew  apart 
at  the  place  of  combat.    He  sat  down  upon  the  ground,  ad 
ungirding  the  sword,  which  he  bore  above  his  vestments,  did 
not  remember  to  shield  the  hilt  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.   I> 
vain  he  endeavoured  to  draw  it,  till  ho  placed  his  fbot  against 
the  hilt ;  then  the  worm  issued  from  iL    But  Kormak  did  not 
rightly  handle  the  weapon,  in  consequence  whereof  good  for* 
tune  deserted  it    As  he  unsheathed  Skofhung,  it  emitted  a 
hollow  murmur."— BariA0{/n<  de  Csutis  Oontempta  a  Dam 
adhue  GenUUbui  Mortis,  LOnri  Tret,    Hqflnim,  1688^  4Ks  P* 
674. 

To  the  history  of  this  sentient  and  preadent  weapon,  I  iMg 
leave  to  add,  from  memory,  the  following  legoid,  for  whicb  I 
cannot  produce  any  better  authority.  A  young  nobleman,  of 
high  hopes  and  fortune,  chanced  to  lose  his  way  in  the  to^ 
which  he  inhabited,  the  capital,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  a  Oemon 
province.  Ho  had  accidentally  involved  himseli  among  the 
narrow  and  winding  streets  of  a  suburb,  inhabited  by  the  lov- 
eat  order  of  the  people,  and  an  approaching  thnnder-shewtf 
determined  him  to  ask  a  short  refuge  in  the  most  deomt  ha- 
bitation that  was  near  him.  He  knocked  at  the  door,  which 
was  opened  by  a  tall  man,  of  a  grisly  and  ferodous  aspect, 
and  sordid  dress.  The  stranger  was  readily  ushered  to  • 
chamber,  where  swords,  scourges,  and  madUnea,  which  seemed 
to  be  implements  of  torture,  were  suspended  on  the  irall.  One 
of  these  swords  dropped  from  its  scabbard,  as  the  noblensot 
after  a  moment's  hesitation,  crossed  the  threshold.    His  hoit 
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-It 


ataied  at  him  with  nieh  «  marked  tzprMrion, 
At  j<ND(  BIB  ooBld  not  help  demanding  hie  name  and 

and  the  meaning  of  faia  looking  at  him  eo  fixedly. 
■,*  anevend  the  man,  "  the  public  ezecntloner  of  thie 
wd  the  incident  yon  haTe  ofaeerred  ie  a  eue  aagnry 
I  ihail,  in  dimharge  of  my  duty,  one  day  cnt  off  your 
vfth  the  veqMm  which  baa  Jnat  now  apontaneooaly  un- 

iseelt*  The  nobleman  loet  no^time  in  leaving  liia 
!«f  xcAige;  hot,  engaging  in  eome  of  the  plote  of  the  pe- 
was  iheftiy  ailer  deo^tated  by  that  rtxj  man  and  in- 


Lort  LoTBt  ii  aud,  by  the  anthor  of  the  Letten  firom  8oot- 
kai.  Id  hare  affirmed,  that  a  number  of  ewordi  that  hang  ap 
k  tfce  hall  ef  the  ouuuion-hoaee,  leaped  of  themeelTee  out  of 
Ai  nbbazd  at  the  iaatant  he  was  bon.  The  story  passed 
CDnalsaflBghiscian,  but,  Uke  that  of  the  story  I  haTo  Just 
fMid,  iioTcdaB  antetanate  omen.— £ctter«  Aom  Scotkuid, 
iiLi.pu81i. 


NOTB  V. 


Aesr  OnBuHT  sounds  that  eatt  the  might 
VM  dm-Aipbu  to  tkeJlgkL—P,  UB. 

\fn  pfpe-mnaic  aflSact  to  discover  in  a  well- 
pitoodi,  the  imitatlTe  sounds  of  march,  conflict, 
B|)tt,p«aBt,  and  all  the  "  current  of  a  heady  fi^t."  To  this 
•faia  Dr.  IVarHf  has  given  his  suffrage,  in  the  following  el^ 
|MipiH«ge:— "  A  pihroek  b  a  spedea  of  tune^  peculiar,  I 
4hk,tBthBH%h]aada  and  Western  Isles  of  Scotland.  Itis 
fslnaed  on  a  bsgptp^  and  differs  totally  from  aU  other 
Mriei  Itiifaythm  is  so  irregular,  and  its  notes,  especially  in 
tti^^nevement,  so  mixed  and  huddled  together,  that  a 
■nvr  tads  it  impoasible  to  reconcile  his  ear  to  it,  so  as  to 
paoittfts  medulation.  Some  of  these  pibrochs,  being  in- 
Mc4lsnpnseDt  a  battle^  begin  with  a  grave  motion  re- 
a  march ;  tlien  gradually  quicken  into  the  onset ; 
nsisy  conftMioB,  and  turbulent  r^ildity,  to  imi- 
Mitfcs conflict  and  pursuit;  then  swell  into  a  few  flouiishes 
■f  bisaphsBt  Joy ;  and  perhaps  dose  with  the  wild  and  slow 
*<>^  sf  a  fensnl  procession.''— Aaajr  on  Lau^tn  and 
Ctavssftfon,  chap.  iiL  Note. 


KoteW. 


Reitngf^  Fidk  Jipttu  dhu^  he/  irroe/- P.  189. 


J  name  and  surname^  which  were  chiefly 
■»<  te  the  intefoonrte  with  the  Lowlands,  every  Highland 
(i^lndaa  epithet  expressive  of  his  patriarchal  dignity  as 
Wiiof  the  dsn,  and  which  was  common  to  all  his  predecee 
""irtilmrtinwis,  as  Pharaoh  to  the  king^  of  Egypt,  or  Ar- 
■ttvtofbcseof  Ftftbia.  This  name  was  usually  a  patrony- 
^  nimwin)  of  his  descent  from  the  founder  of  the  fiunily. 
Aatk*  Daks  of  Aigyle  is  called  IfacCallum  More,  or  the 
*■•  ¥  Cdm  dm  GrtaL  Sometimee,  however,  it  b  derived 
^  inMiiisl  diitiBetknis^  orthe  memory  of  some  great  feat; 
^  l4id  Scaforth,  as  chief  of  the  Mackenaies,  or  Clan-Ken- 
^  Ws  Oe  epithet  of  Caber-fee,  or  Budfs  Bead,  as  repre- 
"■tKtlTe  of  Colin  FltigeTald,  founder  of  the  family,  who 
■**<  the  Scottish  king  when  endangered  by  a  stag.  But  be- 
Miithb  title,  which  belonged  to  hb  office  and  dignity,  the 
(bitfliiBhad  Bsually  anodm  peculiar  to  himself,  which  dis- 
fe|iiriMd  him  from  the  chieftains  of  the  same  race.  Thb 
**  wsMtJawe  derived  from  complexion,  as  dku  or  r^/ 
I  from  aiae,  as  btg  ormort;  at  other  times  ttom  some 


pi7"Mf  exploit,  or  from  some  peculiarity  of  liahit  or  appear 
ance.    The  line  of  the  text  therefore  signifies^ 

Black  Roderick,  the  descendant  of  Alpfase. 

The  song  itself  b  mtended  as  an  imitation  of  the  J&rramit 
or  boat  songp,  of  the  HigblanderSk  which  were  usnaliy  oomp 
poaed  in  honour  of  a  fevonrite  chieL  They  are  so  adapted  as 
to  keep  time  with  the  sweep  of  the  oan»  and  it  b  easy  to  disp 
tingnish  between  thoee  intended  to  be  sung  to  the  oaia  of  a 
galley,  where  the  stroke  b  lengthened  and  doubled,  as  it 
were,  and  thoee  wUch  were  timed  to  the  rowen  of  an  ord^ 
naiyboat. 


NOIB  X. 


Tkebt9tqfLodHom4mdUedeodon]uriiie.-'V.190, 

The  Lennox,  as  the  district  b  called,  which  encircles  the 
lower  extremity  of  Loch  Lomond,  was  peculiarly  exposed  to 
the  incursions  of  the  mountaineen,  who  inhabited  the  inac- 
cessible fsstnessee  at  the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  and  the 
neighbouring  district  of  Loch  Katrine.     Theee  weie  often 
marked  by  circumstances  of  great  ferocity,  of  which  the  noted 
conflict  of  Olen-fruin  b  a  celebrated  instancet    Thb  was  a 
dan-battle,  in  which  the  ICafigrcgors,  headed  by  AUaster 
HApgregor,  chbf  of  the  dan,  encountered  the  sept  of  Colqn- 
houns»  oonunanded  by  Sir  Humphry  Colqnhoun  of  Lnss.    It 
b  on  all  hands  allowed  that  the  action  was  desperately  fought, 
and  that  the  Colquhouns  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter, 
leaving  two  hundred  of  their  name  dead  upon  the  field.   But 
popular  traditbn  has  added  other  homna  to  the  tale.    It  b 
said,  that  Sir  Humphry  Colquhoun,  who  was  on  horseback, 
escaped  to  the  castle  of  Benechrsi  or  Banoohar,  and  was  next 
day  dragged  out  and  murdered  by  the  victorious  Macgregors  in 
cold  blood.    Buchanan  of  Auchmar,  however,  speaks  of  hb 
slaughter  as  a  subaequent  event,  and  as  perpetrated  by  the 
ICacikrlanea.   Again,  it  b  repoited  that  the  Macgregors  mur- 
dered a  number  of  youths,  whom  report  of  the  intended  bat- 
tle had  brought  to  be  spectators,  and  whom  the  Colquhouns, 
anxioDs  for  their  safety,  had  shut  up  in  a  bam  to  be  out  of 
danger.    One  account  of  the  Macgregors  denies  thb  circum- 
stance entirely :  another  ascribes  it  to  the  savage  and  blood- 
thirsty disposition  of  a  single  individual,  the  bastard  brother 
of  the  Laird  of  Macgregor,  who  amused  Idmself  with  thb 
second  msssnfrri  of  the  innocents,  in  exprees  disobedience  to 
the  chbf,  by  whom  he  was  left  their  guardian  during  the  pur- 
suit of  the  Cdquhouns.    It  b  added,  that  Macgregor  bitterly 
lamented  thb  atrodous  action,  and  prophesied  the  ruin  which 
it  must  bring  upon  their  ancient  dan.  The  following  account 
of  the  conflict,  which  b  indeed  drawn  up  by  a  friend  of  the 
dan-Grcgor,  b  altogether  silent  on  the  murder  of  the  youths. 
"  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1001%  there  happened  great  dissen- 
sions and  troubles  between  the  laird  of  Luss,  chbf  of  the  Col- 
quhouns, and  Alexander,  laird  of  Macgregor.    The  original 
of  theee  quarreb  proceeded  fkom  injuries  and  provocations 
mutually  given  and  recdved,  not  long  before.    Macgregor, 
however,  wanting  to  have  them  ended  in  friendly  conferences, 
marched  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  of  hb  dan  to  Levan, 
which  borders  on  Lnss,  hb  country,  with  a  view  of  settling 
matters  by  the  mediatbn  of  friends:  but  Luss  had  no  such 
intentions^  and  projected  hb  measures  with  a  different  view ; 
for  he  privatdy  drew  together  a  body  of  300  hone  and  8M 
foot,  composed  partly  of  hb  own  dan  and  their  followers, 
and  partly  of  the  Budianans,  hb  neighbours,  and  resolved  to 
cut  off  Macgregor  and  hb  party  to  a  Man,  in  case  the  issue 
of  the  conference  did  not  answer  hb  indination.    But  mat- 
ten  fell  otherwise  than  he  expected ;  and  though  Macgregor 
had  piavions  information  of  hb  inddious  design,  yet  dissents 
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bltog  hit  retentment,  he  kept  the  a|>poiiitine&t,  and  parted 
good  frienda  in  appearance. 

"  No  aooner  waa  he  gone,  than  Lon,  thinking  to  snrprifle 
him  and  his  party  in  full  security,  and  without  any  dread  or 
apprehension  of  hia  treachery,  followed  with  all  speed,  and 
came  np  with  him  at  a  place  called  Olenlroon.  Macgregor, 
upon  the  alarm,  dirided  hia  men  into  two  partiea,  the  great- 
est part  whereof  he  commanded  himself,  and  the  other  he 
committed  to  the  care  of  his  brother  John,  who,  by  hia  or> 
ders,  led  them  abunt  another  way,  and  attacked  the  Colqa- 
honns  in  flank.  Here  it  waa  fonght  with  great  bravery  on 
both  sides  for  a  considerable  time ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
TBSt  disproportion  of  numbers,  Macgregor,  in  the  end,  ob- 
tamed  an  absolute  Tictory.  So  great  was  the  rout,  that  200  of 
the  Colquhouns  were  left  dead  upon  the  spot,  most  of  the 
leading  men  were  killed,  and  a  multitude  of  prisoners  taken. 
But  what  seemed  most  surprising  and  incredible  in  this  de- 
feat, was,  that  none  of  the  Maqjregors  were  missing,  except 
John,  the  laird's  brother,  and  one  common  fellow,  though 
indeed  many  of  them  were  wounded."— Professor  Bosb'b  Hi$- 
Uny  of  the  Famiijf  qf  Sutherkmd,  1631. 

The  consequences  of  the  battle  of  Glen-fruin  were  very  ca- 
lamitous to  the  family  of  Macgregor,  who  had  already  been 
considered  as  an  unruly  clan.  The  widows  of  the  slain  Col- 
quhouns, sixty,  it  is  said,  in  number,  appeared  in  doleful  pro- 
cession before  the  king  at  Stirling,  each  riding  upon  a  white 
palfrey,  and  bearing  in  her  hand  the  bloody  shirt  of  her  hua- 
band  displayed  upon  a  pike.  James  VI.  was  so  much  mored 
by  the  complaints  of  this  "choir  of  mourning  dames,"  that 
he  let  loose  his  Tengeance  against  the  Macgregors,  without 
either  bounds  or  moderation.  The  rery  name  of  the  clan 
was  proscribed,  and  those  by  whom  it  had  been  borne  were 
giren  up  to  sword  and  fire,  and  absolutely  hunted  down  by 
bloodhounds  like  wild  beasts.  Argyle  and  the  Campbells,  on 
the  one  hand,  Montrose,  with  the  Orahames  and  Buchanans, 
on  the  other,  are  said  to  hare  been  the  chief  instruments  in 
suppressing  this  deroted  clan.  The  Laird  of  Macgregor  sur- 
rendered to  the  former,  on  condition  that  he  would  take  him 
out  of  Scottish  ground.  But,  to  use  Birrers  expression,  he 
kept  "  a  Highlandman's  pvomisc  ;**  and,  although  he  fulfilled 
his  word  to  the  letter,  by  carrying  him  as  far  as  Berwick,  he 
afterwards  brought  him  back  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was 
executed  with  eighteen  of  his  clan."— Birrxl'b  Dicary,  Sd 
Oct  1603.  The  Clan-Oregor  being  thus  driven  to  utter  de- 
spair, seem  to  hare  renounced  the  laws  fh>m  the  benefit  of 
which  they  were  excluded,  and  their  depredations  produced 
new  acts  of  council,  confirming  the  severity  of  their  proscrip- 
tion, which  had  only  the  effect  of  rendering  them  still  more 
united  and  desperate.  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  proof  of 
the  ardent  and  invincible  spirit  of  clanship,  that,  notwith- 
standii^  the  repeated  proscriirtlons  providently  ordained  by 
the  legislature,  "  for  the  timeout  profenUng  the  disorders 
■ad  oppression  that  may  fall  out  by  the  said  name  and  clan 
of  Mapgregors,  and  their  followers,"  they  wen  in  1715  and 
1745,  a  potent  clan,  and  continue  to  anhaiirt  as  a  distinct  and 
numerous  race. 


NotbY. 


•The  King't  vindictive  pride 


Boatti  to  have  tamed  the  Border-iide.—V.  199. 

In  IBS9,  James  V.  made  a  convention  at  Edinburgh  for  the 
purpose  of  oonaidering  the  best  mode  of  quelling  the  Border 
robben,  who,  during  the  license  of  his  minority,  and  the 
troubles  which  followed,  had  committed  many  exorbitancea 
Accordingly,  he  assembled  a  flying  army  of  ten  thousand 
men,  oonaiattng  of  his  principal  nobility  and  their  followeis, 
who  were  directed  to  brii«.their  hawks  and  dogs  with  them, 


that  the  monardi  might  refresh  himself  with  sport  during  tbs 
intervals  of  military  execution.  With  this  array  he  swept 
through  Ettiick  Forest,  where  he  hanged  over  the  gate  of  hir 
own  castle,  Pien  Cockbum  of  Henderland,  who  had  prepared, 
according  to  tradition,  a  feast  for  his  reception.  He  eaaaed 
Adam  Scott  of  Tnahielaw  also  to  be  executed,  who  was  di»> 
tinguished  by  the  title  of  King  of  the  Border.  But  the  most 
noted  victim  of  Justice,  during  that  expedition,  was  Joha 
Armstrong  of  Gilnockie,  1  famous  in  Scottish  aoni^  who,  coih 
fiding  in  his  own  supposed  innocence,  nsct  the  King,  with  a 
retinue  of  thirty-six  persons,  aU  of  whom  were  hanged  at 
Garlenrig,  near  the  source  of  the  Teviot.  The  effect  of  tUi 
severity  was  such,  that,  as  the  vulgar  expressed  it,  **  the  rml^ 
bush  Icept  the  cow,"  and,  "  therraiter  was  great  peace  saA 
rest  a  long  time,  wherethrough  the  King  had  great  profit ;  £»r 
he  had  ten  thousand  sheep  going  in  the  Ettiick  Forest  ia 
keeping  by  Andrew  Bell,  who  made  the  King  aa  good  oovnt 
of  them  as  they  had  gone  in  the  bounds  of  Rfc."— Pnaoor- 
ttb'b  History,  p.  153. 


NoteZ. 


fThat  grace  for  Bi^land  Cki0,  Judge  pe 
B^JbOe  of  Border  chivalrp.-^T.  192. 

Jamea  waa  in  fiwt  equaUy  attentive  to  restrain  rapine  siid 
firadal  oppression  in  every  part  of  his  dominioDs.  "  Hit 
king  past  to  the  Isles,  and  there  held  Justice  oourts,  and  paa* 
bhed  both  thief  and  traitor  according  to  their  demerit  Aad 
also  he  caused  great  men  to  show  their  holdings,  where- 
through he  found  many  of  the  aaid  lands  in  non-entry ;  the 
which  he  confiscate  and  brought  home  to  his  own  use,  sad 
afterwards  annexed  them  to  the  crown,  aa  ye  shall  beer. 
Syne  brought  many  of  the  great  men  of  the  lales  captiTe  vitb 
him,  such  aa  Mudyart,  M'Connel,  M'Loyd  of  the  Lewes, 
M'Neil,  M'Lane,  M'Intosh,  John  Mudyart,  M'Kay,  M'Ken- 
lie,  with  many  other  that  I  cannot  rehearse  at  this  timei 
Some  of  them  he  put  in  ward  and  aome  in  court,  aod  lome 
he  took  pledges  for  good  rule  in  time  coming.  80  he  brought 
the  lales,  both  north  and  sonth,  in  good  rale  and  peace; 
wherefore  he  had  great  profit,  senrkse,  and  obedienoe  of  pee- 
pie  a  long  time  thereafter ;  and  as  long  as  he  had  the  heads 
of  the  country  in  sul^ection,  they  lived  ia  great  pesos  aid 
rest,  and  there  waa  great  riches  and  policy  bj  the  king's  i«U' 
tice.**— Pirscorna,  p.  16S. 


Notb2A. 


BtHtef^Uttmombtgt  pil^'inere 

Suck  cftaefe  Amddfed  the  midnit^  air.—T.  193. 

Hardihood  waa  in  every  respect  so  essential  to  the  disiac' 
terof  a  Highlander,  that  the  reproadi  of  effeminacy  was  the 
most  bitter  which  could  be  thrown  upon  him.  Yet  it  wss 
Bometimes  haaarded  on  what  we  might  preaume  to  think 
slight  gronnda.  It  ia  reported  of  Old  Sir  Ewen  Cameron  or 
Lochiel,  when  upwarda  of  aeventy,  that  he  was  suipriied  by 
night  on  a  hunting  or  military  expedition.  He  wrapped  him 
in  his  plaid,  and  lay  contentedly  down  upon  the  anow,  w^ 
which  the  ground  happened  to  be  covered.  Among  his  attea* 
dants,  who  were  preparing  to  take  theirnst  in  the  same  man- 
ner, he  observed  that  one  of  his  grandsons,  for  hia  better  ac* 
oommodation,  had  rolled  a  large  snow-ball,  and  placed  it  be* 
low  hia.head.  The  wrath  of  the  ancient  chief  waa  awakcaed 
by  a  symptom  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  degaienite  Inzarf 


>  See  Border  Minatrolay.  vol  i.  p.  392. 
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— ~  IM  qm  tbe^"  nid  be,  Uckmg  the  froien  bolster  from 
OebMd  vUdi  it  aapported;  " art  than  to  eflemiaato  u  to 
aMisfilbvr'  Tb«  officer  of  engineers,  whoee  coiioiii  let- 
in  froa  tbe  HiRJUaiida  haye  been  more  than  once  quoted. 
tdhaaBtbrttoryof  Macdeaald  of  Keppoch,  and  subjoins 
As  Ukmiag  raBav-ks^-"  This  and  many  other  stories  are 
iBaBtkk ;  bat  there  is  one  thing,  that  at  ftxst  thought  might 
■a  VRT  resnanlldr,  «f  which  I  haTo  been  crediblj  assured* 
ttstvhm  tbs  Highlanders  are  conotndned  to  he  among  the 
Wk,  ia  eold  dry  windj  veatber,  thcj  sometimes  soak  the 
iWiB Mae  xirer  or  bom  (i «.  brook),  and  then,  holding  up 
amaerefit  a  Bttle  above  thdr  heads,  they  turn  themselres 
nmiaai  mud,  till  they  are  enveloped  by  the  whole  man- 
ik  IhcTthsa  lay  thcmselres  down  on  the  heath,  upon  the 
1  tfe  of  some  hill,  where  the  wet  and  the  warmth  of 
asteamliketbaftof  ahoilii^ketUe.  The 
ml;tkcr  my,  heepa  them  wann  by  thiRkenfag  the  stuff,  and 
h*fta|tbs  vbid  from  penetrating.  I  must  oonfem  I  should 
ksH  been  ipt  to  question  this  fiwt,  had  I  not  frsqnently  seen 
ttca  vet  from  morning  to  night,  and,  even  at  the  beginning 
•f  Ae  laia,  as!  so  much  as  stir  a  lew  yards  to  shelter,  but 
ittit  without  neccaBlty,  till  they  were,  as  we  say,  wet 
And  that  is  soon  effected  by  the  looae- 
smsid  apoagfaMss  of  the  phiiding ;  but  the  bonnet  is  fre- 
9mf&%  taken  off  and  wrung  like  a  dish-clout,  and  then  put 
mtfo.  Ihey  have  been  accustomed  from  their  inlhncy  to 
kaftoi  eel,  sad  to  take  the  water  like  spanieli^  and  this  is 
tames neond  nature,  and  can  scarcely  be  called  a  hardship 
liikca,  imemuch  that  I  used  to  say,  thsy  seemed  to  he  of 
ftttek  kind,  and  to  Ioto  water  as  welL  Though  I  nerer 
wrfldipRpaation  for  aleep  in  windy  wealher,  yet,  setting 
MlMily  in  a  morning  from  one  of  the  hntSk  I  hare  seen  the 
i«f  thdr  ***^gw»g,  where  the  ground  has  been  free  tnm 
'  Bov,  whidi  remained  all  round  the  qiot  where  they 
hi^ar-Ldtm  fivm  SeoOand,  Load,  17H  9ro,  iL  p.  108. 


Note  2  B. 


-his  hendunan  coin^.— P.  194. 


'OiiiffioariBasortof  secrstaiy,  and  ia  to  be  ready,  upon 
iQ«earigB%  to  venture  hiallfo  ia  defence  of  his  master ;  and 
ittiiki^g-boats  he  stands  behind  his  seat,  at  his  haunch, 
faanAace  Ui  title  is  dexiTed,  and  watdies  the  couTersa- 
ti^toasifaay  one  offends  his  patron.  An  Bnglish  officer 
^b  onspaay  with  a  certain  chieftain,  and  serenJ  other 
B^i^thsd  (ntlmnen,  near  KUHchumen,  had  an  aignment 
>^Atfraa(«ua;  and  both  being  well  warmed  with  uaky,' 
^  hrttbe  diflpato  grew  very  hot.  A  youth  who  was  hench- 
ma,  aot  uderrtaading  one  word  of  EngUsh,  imagined  his 
dirf  m  ramlted,  and  thereupon  drew  his  pistol  from  his 
■i^md  napped  it  at  the  officer's  head :  but  the  pistol  missed 
H  clberne  it  is  more  than  probable  he  might  hare  suffered 
'oft  l^ths  hand  of  that  UltleTexmin.  But  it  is  very  dis- 
IpBeabls  to  sa  ftwtj^^ntiut  over  a  bottle,  with  the  Highland- 
"^  ^  Heerery  one  of  them  hare  his  gilly,  that  is,  his  serrant, 
ria£ag  iMUsd  him  aU  the  while,  let  what  wfll  be  the  snb- 
^ttmntmAmr—LOUnAom  SeoUand,  iL  lfi9. 


NoTi2C. 


^^tU»  Ae  #isry  Cro$9  ffUmced,  like  a  meteor,  round,^ 

P.IM. 

Wkma  eUeftain  dealgned  to  summon  his  dlan,  upon  any 
«idm  ariaipsrtaat  emergency,  he  alew  a  goat,  and  making 
*Q<>  If  aaj  light  wood,  seared  ita  eztremitiea  in  the  fire, 
mdotiapddiedtheminthebloodoftheanimaL  This  was 
^^  lbs  FSerf  Onet,  also  Onan  Tmigfi,  or  the  Owr  qt 

1  Whisky. 


Shame,  becaaae  disobedience  to  what  the  symbol  implied,  la* 
ferred  infamy.  It  was  deliTered  to  a  swift  and  trusty  messen- 
ger, who  ran  frill  speed  with  it  to  the  next  hamlet,  where  he 
presented  it  to  the  principal  person,  with  a  single  word,  im- 
plying  the  place  of  rendesroua.  Ho  who  received  the  symbol 
was  bound  to  send  it  forward,  with  equal  dispatdi,  to  the 
next  Tillage;  and  thus  it  passed  with  incredible  celerity 
through  all  the  district  which  owed  allegiance  to  the  chle^ 
and  alao  among  hia  allico  and  neighbours,  if  the  danger  was 
common  to  them.  At  sight  of  the  Fiery  Cross,  erery  man, 
from  sixteen  years  old  to  sixty,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  waa 
obliged  instantly  to  npair,  in  his  best  arms  and  aocontre- 
menta,  to  the  place  of  rendearous.  He  who  friled  to  appear 
snffsred  the  extremities  of  fire  and  sword,  which  were  emble> 
matically  denounced  to -the  disobedient  by  the  bloody  and 
bnmt%iarks  upon  this  warlike  signal.  During  the  dril  war 
of  1740-8,  the  Fiery  Crom  often  made  ite  drcnit ;  and  upon 
one  oocMdon  it  passed  throned  the  whole  district  of  Breadal- 
bane,  a  teact  of  thirty*two  miles,  in  three  hours.  The  late 
Alexander  Stewart,  Esq.  of  InTemahyle,  described  to  me  hia 
having  seat  round  the  Fiery  Croes  through  the  district  of  Ap* 
pine,  during  the  same  commotion.  The  coast  waa  threatened 
by  a  descent  i^om  two  English  frigates,  and  the  flower  of  the 
young  men  were  with  the  army  of  Prinee  Charles  Edward, 
then  in  England ;  yet  the  summons  was  so  eOsctual,  that  even 
old  age  and  childhood  obeyed  it ;  and  a  ibroe  was  collected  in 
a  few  houre,  so  numerous  and  io  enthusiaatic  that  all  attempt 
at  the  intended  dlrefalon  upon  the  country  of  the  absent  war* 
xioia  was  in  prudence  abandoned,  as  desperate. 

Thia  practice,  like  aome  others,  is  common  to  the  High- 
landers with  the  ancient  8candinaviani»  as  will  appear  by  the 
lbUowlB«  extract  from  Olaus  Magnus  :— 

"  When  the  enemy  is  upon  the  sesrcoaat,  or  within  the 
limite  of  northern  kingdomeSb  then  presently,  by  the  command 
of  the  prindpal  govemours,  with  the  counsel  and  coMont  ol 
the  old  soldiers,  who  are  notably  akiUed  in  such  like  badness, 
a  staff  of  three  haada  length,  in  the  common  sight  of  them 
all,  is  carried,  by  the  ipeedy  running  of  some  active  young 
man,  unto  that  village  or  dty,  with  thia  command,— that  on 
the  third,  fourth,  or  eighth  day,  one,  two,  or  three,  or  else 
erery  nun  in  particular,  from  fifteen  yeara  old,  shall  come 
with  his  arms,  and  expenses  for  ten  or  twenty  daya,  upon 
pain  that  his  or  their  lufoses  shaU  be  burnt  ( which  is  intimated 
by  the  banhig  of  the  staff,)  or  else  the  master  to  be  hanged 
(which  is  signified  by  the  cord  tied  to  it,)  to  appear  speedily  on 
such  a  bank,  or  field,  or  valley,  to  hear  the  caaae  he  is  called, 
and  to  bear  orders  from  the  said  provincial  govemours  what 
he  shall  do.  VTherofon  that  messenger,  swifter  than  any 
poet  or  waggon,  having  done  his  commission,  comes  slowly 
back  again,  bringing  a  token  with  him  that  he  hath  done  all 
legally,  and  every  moment  one  or  another  runs  to  every  vlUag^ 


and  teUa  thoae  placea  what  they  must  do. 


The 


memeagen,  therefore,  of  the  footmen,  that  are  to  give  warning 
to  (he  people  to  meet  for  the  battail,  run  fiercely  and  swiftly; 
for  no  snow,  no  rain,  nor  heat  can  atop  them,  nor  night  hold 
them ;  but  they  will  soon  run  the  race  they  undertake.  The 
first  messenger  tells  it  to  the  next  village,  and  that  to  the 
next ;  and  ao  the  hubbub  runs  all  over  till  they  all  know  ife 
in  that  stift  or  territory,  where,  when  and  wherefore  they 
must  meet.'*-OLAr8  Maonus*  BUtaiyqfthe  Ootki,  engliabed 
by  J.  S.  Load.  1659,  book  iv.  chap.  3, 4. 


Note  2D. 

Thatm<mk,qfsavage/brmand/ixee.''T,  UW. 

The  atate  of  roligion  in  the  middle  agea  afibrded  conaiderabla 
fadlitiea  for  those  whose  mode  of  life  excluded  them  tma 
regular  wonhip,  to  secure,  neTorthelcsa,  the  ghostly  aaaiBtaBoa 
of  confeaaon^  perfectly  willing  to  adapt  the  natiua  of  thair 
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4octriae  to  the  neoeMitiei  and  pocnliar  circnmstanceft  of  their 
flock.    RoUn  Hood,  it  {■  well  known,  had  his  celebrated  do- 
mestie  chaplain.  Friar  Tuck.    And  that  same  curtal  ftiar  was 
probably  matched  in  manners  and  appearance  by  the  ghostly 
Cathera  of  the  Tynedale  robberi,  who  are  th«  described  in  an 
excommnnieation  ftilminated  against  their  patrons  by  Rldiard 
Fox,  Bishop  of  Durham,  tempore  Heniici  VIII.  "  We  hare 
fhrther  nndexstood,  that  there  are  many  chaplains  in  the  said 
taniiarleB  of  Tynedale  and  Redesdale,  who  are  poblio  and 
open  malntalnen  of  concubinage,  irregular,  suspended,  ex- 
eommnnicated,  and  interdicted  persons,  and  wfthal  so  utterly 
ignorant  of  letters,  that  it  has  been  Ibund  by  those  who  ob- 
jected this  to  them,  that  there  were  s«>me  who,  baring  cele- 
brated ma«  for  ten  years,  were  still  unable  to  read  the  sacra- 
mental serTice.    We  have  also  understood  there  are  persons 
among  them  who,  although  not  ordained,  do  take  upoit  them 
the  offices  of  priesthood ;  and,  in  contempt  of  Ood,  celebrate 
the  divine  and  sacred  rites,  and  adminbter  the  sacraments, 
not  only  in  sacred  and  dedicated  places,  but  in  those  which 
are  profane  and  interdicted,  and  most  wretchedly  ruinous; 
thay  theraselres  being  attired   in  ragged,  torn,  and  most 
filthy  TeatmMits,  altogether  unfit  to  be  used  in  divine,  or 
•Ten  in  temporal  offices.    The  which  said  chaplains  do  ad- 
minister sacraments  and  sacramental  rights  to  the  aibresaid 
manifest  and  infamous  thieves,  robbers,  depredators,  re- 
ceivers  of  stolen  goods,  and  plunderers,  and  that  without 
restittttion,  or  intention  to  restore,  as  evinced  by  the  act;  and 
do  also  opoily  admit  them  to  the  rites  of  ecdesisstical  sepul- 
chre, without  exacting  security  for  restitution,  although  they 
are  prohibited  from  doing  so  by  the  sacred  canon%  as  well  as 
by  the  institutes  of  the  saints  and  fathers.    All  which  infers 
the  heavy  peril  of  their  own  souls,  and  is  a  pernicious  example 
to  the  other  believers  in  Christ,  as  well  as  no  slight,  but  an 
aggravated  injury,  to  the  numbers  despoiled  and  plundered 
of  their  goods^  gear,  herds,  and  chattels."  i 

To  this  lively  and  pictnreftiue  description  of  the  confessors 
and  churchmen  of  predatory  tribes,  there  may  be  added  some 
curious  particulars  respecting  the  priests  attached  to  the 
several  septs  of  native  Irish,  during  the  reign  of  Que«i  Elisa- 
beth. These  Iriars  had  Indeed  to  plead,  that  the  incursions^ 
whidi  they  not  only  pardoned,  but  even  encouraged,  were 
made  upon  those  hostile  to  them,  as  well  in  religion  as  from 
national  antipathy ;  but  by  Protestant  writers  they  are  uni- 
fbrmly  alleged  to  be  the  chief  instruments  of  Irish  insurrection, 
the  very  well-spring  of  all  rebellion  towards  the  English  go- 
vernment. Lithgow,  the  Scottish  tmveller,  declares  the  Irish 
wood-kerne,  or  predatory  tribes,  to  be  but  the  hounds  of  their 
hunting  priests,  who  directed  their  incursions  by  their  plea- 
sure, partly  for  sustenance,  partly  to  gratify  animosity,  partly 
to  foment  general  division,  and  always  for  the  better  security 
and  easier  domination  of  the  friars.'  Derrick,  the  liveliness 
and  minuteness  of  whose  descriptions  may  fluently  apolo- 
gy for  his  dcggerol  verses,  after  describing  an  Irish  feast,  and 
the  encoursgment  given,  by  the  songs  of  the  bards,  to  its  ter- 
mination in  an  incursion  upon  the  parts  of  the  country  more 
Immediately  under  the  dominion  of  the  English,  records  the 
no  less  powerful  aiguments  used  by  the  friar  to  excite  their 
animosity  ^— 

**  And  more  t*  augment  the  flame, 

and  rancour  of  their  harte. 
The  frier,  of  his  counsells  vfle^ 

to  rebelles  doth  imparte. 
Affirming  that  it  is 

an  almose  deeds  to  God, 

1  The  Monition  against  the  Bobben  of  Tynedale  and  Redes- 
dale,  with  which  I  was  favoured  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Snrtees  of 
Mainsforth,  may  be  ftrand  in  the  original  Latin,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Introduction  to  the  Border  Minstrelsy,  No. 
VII.  VOL  L  p.  S74 

•  Ilthgow's  Travel^  first  edition,  p.  431. 


To  make  the  English  subjcctcs ' 

the  Irish  rebells*  rodde. 
To  spoils,  to  kill,  to  bume, 

tills  fiier^s  counseU  Is ; 
And  for  the  doing  of  the  same, 

he  wanantes  heavenUe  blisse. 
Hetellsaholietale; 

the  white  he  toumes  to  black; 
And  through  the  pardons  In  his  mala^ 

he  workes  a  knavlshe  knacke.** 

The  wreckAil  Invasion  of  a  part  of  the  BngUah  pale  Ss  flasa 
described  with  some  spiztt ;  the  burning  of  honnca,  drlvii^  off 
cattle,  and  all  pertaining  to  such  predatory  inroads,  are  illns- 
tiated  by  a  rude  cut  The  defeat  of  the  Irish,  by  a*  party  el 
English  soldiers  from  the  next  garrison,  fa  tii«n  eommeaso- 
rated,  and  In  like  manner  adorned  with  an  engraving.  In  wfakh 
tha  frier  fa  exhibited  mourning  over  the  sbdn  chiaftain;  er, 
as  the  rubric  expresses  It, 

*'  The  frier  then,  that  treacherous  knave ;  with  oa^  oo^ 

hone  lament. 
To  see  his  cousin  Devlll*s-son  to  have  so  foul  cTent.** 

The  matter  is  handled  at  great  length  in  the  text,  of  whiok 
the  following  verses  are  more  than  sufficient  sample  * 

"  The  frier  seyng  this, 

laments  that  lucklesse  parte, 
And  curseth  to  the  pitte  of  hell 

the  death  man's  sturdie  hearte ; 
Tet  for  to  qoight  them  with 

the  frier  taketh  paine. 
For  all  the  synnes  that  ere  he  did 

remission  to  obtaino. 
And  therefore  serves  his  booke, 

the  cnndell  and  the  bell ; 
But  thinke  you  that  such  apishe  loiea 

bring  damned  souls  from  hell  ? 
It  'longs  not  to  my  parte 

Infemall  things  to  knowe ; 
But  I  bcleve  till  later  daie, 

thei  rise  not  from  belowo. 
Yet  hope  that  friers  give 

to  this  rebellious  rout. 
If  that  their  souls  should  chaanoe  in  haO, 

to  bringe  them  quicklie  out, 
Doeth  make  them  lead  suchs  Uvssl 

as  neither  Ood  nor  man, 
Without  revenge  for  tiieir  desartes, 

permltte  or  suffer  can. 
Thus  friers  are  the  cause, 

the  fountain,  and  the  spring. 
Of  hurlebnrles  in  this  lands, 

of  echo  unhappie  thing. 
Thei  cause  them  to  rebell 

against  their  soverajgne  quene^ 
And  through  rebellion  often  tymes^ 

their  lives  do  vanish  dene. 
So  as  by  friers  meanes. 

In  whom  all  follie  swimme. 
The  Irishe  kame  doe  often  hwe 

the  life,  with  hedde  and  Umme.*** 

As  the  Irish  tribes,  and  those  of  the  Scottfah  HigUind^ 

3  This  curious  picture  of  Ireland  was  inserted  1^  the  saUioi 
in  the  republication  of  Somers*  Tracts,  vol.  L,  in  which  ths 
plates  have  been  also  inserted,  from  the  only  impreatfoas 
known  to  exist,  belongiDg  to  the  copy  in  the  Advocstss 
Library.    See  Somers*  Tracts,  voL  i.  pp.  S91. 5M. 
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I  taMmr  mjwtU  I  hara  ban  prodnoed  « 
fatthrhawrtrr  ■httrhM  ia  th»  test.    Tk« 
thoagli  of  a  difimnC  Und.  ■erret  to  «•!»> 
I  of  aooetie  raU|8ioniata»  to  a  oompoiatiroly 
htoHrirf, fai tho Hjghlaaao  and  Wootem  Moa.    Theraba 
iplidtjla  tbo  dMcription,  farwUdi,  as  fnr 
I,  I  am  oYMgdA  to  Dr.  John  Martin, 
vtooBlri  the  HoMdoB  at  tbo  raflBCOtfon  of  Sir  Bobort  SOi- 
Wi  a  nmttUk  antivnuiaa  of  omlnoaofl^  and  early  in  the 
pabthhed  a  daaaiption  of  tbem,  wbicdi 
into  tbo  Boyal  Society.    He  died  in 
ITUL    Qe  worlc  ie  a  etnnge  mlstuo  of  leam- 
icrednlity. 
'  I  MMmber,*  aaye  tbii  anther,  **  I  bare  teen  an  old  lay- 
hem  da  the  ftdaad  of  Benbecnla,)  ealled  fai  thdr 
AneMrtedU;  that  i^  Poor  Brother/  vhich  b  Ute- 
■Dj  iiee;  Ar  be  aaevm  tbk  character,  baTing  nothing  bnt 
iteii firm  Urn;  he  holde  hiuMelf  AiUy  latiefled  vith  Ibod 
od  njanmt,  and  llTee  in  at  gnat  rimplidly  aa  any  of  hb 
•riv;  Uidiet  b  very  mean,  and  ho  drinki  only  ftir  water; 
hiitBKtbaokaiwirtfyiBgtbanthatof  hb  brethiea  elee- 
«b»:  he  wears  a  abort  coat,  which  oomea  no  farther  than 
knaaldl^  with  narrow  ileerea  like  a  wabtcoat:  he  wears  a 
|U  akove  it,  gbt  abont  the  middle,  which  reachea  to  hb 
Ibm:  te|iad  b  Ihatenod  on  hb  breast  with  a  wooden  pin, 
and  Ida  Ibet  often  so  too ;  he  wean  a  bat  for 
id  theatriiw  abont  it  b  a  hit  of  a  flaher's  line^ 
Thb  plad  he  wean  instead  of  a  gown 
^nbytbieeof  hborterinother  oonntiiea.    I  told  him  he 
the  flaxen  girdle  that  men  of  hb  order  nsnally  wear : 
that  be  wore  a  leathern  one,  which  waa  the 
■Mibiag.  Upon  the  matter,  if  he  bqiofce  to  when  at  meat, 
b  aarasn  a^bi;  which  b  contrary  to  the  cnatom  of  hb 
«)in  Hb  poor  man  frequently  dirertahimaelf  with  angling 
iftsisto;  he  lies  vpon  atimw,  andhaa  no  bell  (oaothen  bare) 
tocdl  tin  to  hb  devotions,  bnt  only  hb  conaoience,  oa  he 
Wiie.'*~lLanTni*a  JineHptim  q^  Ou  Western  Bi^OanOt, 
Hi 


NozB  2E. 


OfBrimTi  tirth  afraiyv  Coler  wnr  UML—V.  I9Su 

IW  k|ad  wUeh  follows  b  not  of  the  aatborla  InTontion. 
ItiiVanftbhenuy  dififarfkom  modeni  critics,  in  supposing 
^fim  leeonb  of  hnman  snperrtilion,  if  pecnliar  to,  and 
'^iMliiiiliioC  tiie  oonatry  in  which  the  scene  b  laid,  area 
Minits  mlijfeet  of  poetry.  He  gives^  however,  a  ready  a»- 
*■(  *>  tke  sairower  propoeition  which  condemns  all  attempts 
•fas  BR^pabr  sad  disordered  foney  to  excite  terror,  by  accn- 
■ahii^j  a  tnin  of  fontastie  and  incoherent  hovron,  whether 
^■BVfldfroBaU  ooantrice,  and  patched  upon  a  narratlTe 
Uii||i^  to  one  which  knew  them  not,  or  derired  from  the 
■ttoi'iewn  imagination.  In  the  present  caae,  therefore,  I 
'VM  bflie  record  which  I  hoTo  transcribed,  with  the  rari- 
■teefSTsry  few  words,  firom  the  geographical  coUectbns 
■><•  by  the  Laird  of  Macforlane.  I  know  not  whether  it  be 
to  rentark,  that  the  miscellaneons  conoourae  of 
d  smidens  en  the  night  and  on  the  spot  where  the 
•  aeelA  to  bare  taken  pieces  might,  even  in  a  cndn- 
^mt,  bare  somewhat  dimfniehed  the  wonder  which  ao- 
"■•■■iii  the  eoooeption  of  OflU-Doir-MagreTollich. 

"ftoth  hot  two  mylso  ftom  InTorloghie,  the  choreh  of 
Kanaht^  b  Lodiyeld.  In  ancient  tymes  there  waa  ane 
'^■'dibaiUcdnpoa  ane  bill,  which  was  abore  thb  chnrch, 
*^  4oeth  now  stand  in  thb  tonne;  and  ancient  men  doeth 
*r>  Oit  then  WW  a  battoll  foogfaten  on  ane  litle  hill  not  the 
''"^  tnt  of  a  myb  from  thb  church,  be  certaine  men  which 
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they  did  not  know  what  they  were^  And  tong  tjmo  i 
tor,  osrtaiae  beidsof  that  toune^  and  of  thenext  toune^  enllod 
Unnalt,  both  woncbes  and  youthen,  did  on  a  tyme  oonyasa 
with  othofs  on  that  hill ;  and  the  day  being  aomewbat  eold, 
did  (Ktbet  the  bones  of  the  dead  men  that  were  slayns  long 
tyme  before  in  thatplae^  and  did  make  a  firs  to  warm  them, 
▲t  last  they  did  all  rsmoro  from  the  fire,  ezeept  one  maid  or 
wendk,  which  was  Tsiie  cold,  and  she  did  remaine  there  for 
a  space.  She  being  quyetUe  her  alone,  without  anb  other 
compaaK  took  up  her  deaths  above  her  knees,  or  thereby, 
to  warm  her;  a  wind  did  come  and  caate  the  aahea  upon  her, 
and  aho  was  eoncalvod  of  ane  man-diyld.  SoTerall  tyaMo 
thereafter  aho  waa  Toiis  rick,  and  at  laat  aho  waa  knowne  to  be 
with  ehyld.  And  then  her  parenb  did  aakat  her  thematter 
bairoll^  wbicdi  the  woncb  eould  not  weel  anawer  which  wi^ 
to  aatiaflo  thnn.  At  laat  d&e  reaolvod  them  with  ane  anawob 
Aa  fortune  foU  upon  her  eoaoeroing  thb  marvelloua  miracK 
the  chyld  being  bom*,  hb  name  waa  called  OiU-iMr  Utigkrt' 
veUkh,  that  b  to  aay,  the  Stack  CkUd,  Sim  to  the  Boner.  So 
called,  hb  grandfother  aent  him  to  eohool,  and  eo  he  waa  a 
good  achoUar,  and  godlie.  He  did  build  thb  church  which 
doeth  now  stand  in  Lochyehi,  called  Kilmalie.**— BfAcrAa- 
i.Ajrn,  ut  supra,  iL  188. 


Nan  2  F. 

Votn^erttpain  to  braid  her  hatr 

Ths  virpin  mood  did  AUct  meor.— P.  19b. 

The  inoodj  or  riband,  with  which  a  Scottish  lam  braided 
her  hair,  had  an  emblematical  significatton,  and  applied  to 
her  maiden  character.  It  was  exchanged  for  the  curdt,  top, 
or  ooii^  when  she  passed,  by  marriage,  into  the  matron  atato. 
But  if  the  damael  waa  ao  unfortunate  aa  to  loee  pretenaiana  to 
the  name  of  maiden,  without  gaining  a  right  to  that  of  ma- 
tron, aho  waa  neither  permitted  to  uae  the  anood,  nor  advan- 
ced to  the  graver  dignity  of  the  eurch.  In  old  Soottiah  sonfis 
there  occur  many  aly  allnabna  to  auch  miafortune ;  aa  in  the 
old  worda  to  the  popular  tune  of  *'  Ower  the  muir  amang  tim 
heather" 

"  Down  amang  the  broom,  the  broom, 
Down  amang  the  broom,  my  dearie. 
The  laasb  lost  her  silken  snood. 
That  gard  her  greet  till  she  waa  wearie. 


Note  2  G. 


T7ko  desert  pom  Mm  visionturOd, 
Suekatmit^etiUthe  tpoetnfs  ekUd.—V.  IM. 

In  adopting  the  legend  concerning  the  Urth  of  the  Founder 
of  the  Church  of  Kilmalie^  the  author  haa  endeavoured  to 
trace  the  elbcta  which  sach  a  belief  waa  likely  to  produce,  in 
a  barbaxoua  ag^  on  the  person  to  whom  it  nlated.  It  aeema 
likely  that  he  must  have  become  a  fanatio  or  an  impcstor,  or 
that  mixtura  of  both  which  forma  a  more  frequent  character 
than  either  of  them,  aa  exiating  aeparately.  In  truth,  mad  per- 
Bona  ara  frequently  mora  anxiona  to  imprem  upon  othen  a  fotth 
in  their  vialon%  than  they  ara  themaelvea  confirmed  in  their 
reality ;  aa,  on  the  other  hand,  it  b  difficult  for  the  moat  oool- 
headed  impostor  long  to  pereonate  an  enthuaiast,  without  in 
aome  degree  heUeving  what  he  b  ao  eager  to  have  believed. 
It  waa  a  natural  attribute  of  ench  a  character  as  the  aappoaed 
hermit,  that  he  ahoald  credit  the  numeroua  Buper^Utmna  with 
which  the  minda  of  ordinary  Highlanden  ore  a*moet  alwaya 
imbvod.   AfowoftheaoaraalightlyaUttdedtointhbitaaMb 
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TiM  Btv«r  DMBon,  or  Birar-hone,  for  it  if  tfaftt  form  wliksli  1m 
eommonly  anomeg^  is  the  K«Ip7  of  tho  Lowlands,  aa  oril  asd 
maUeioua  aptrit,  doljghting  to  forbodo  and  to  witnaaa  calamity. 
Ho  Apaqnentt  moat  Highland  lakca  and  xlTon ;  and  ono  of  his 
mott  momonblo  exploits  was  performed  upon  tho  banks  of 
Lodi  Yennachar,  in  the  very  district  which  fionns  tlie  scene 
of  our  action :  it  consisted  In  the  dostmction  of  a  funenlpro- 
oearion  with  all  its  attendants.  The  *'  noontide  hag,"  called 
bi  Qaelic  Olat4ieh,  a  tall,  emaciated,  gigantie  fomalo  flgvre^ 
is  supposed  In  particular  to  haunt  the  distflet  of  Knoidart.  A 
goblin,  drsased  in  antique  armour,  and  hartng  oue  hand  co- 
vered with  blood,  oalled  from  that  cirenmstanoe,  Linai  rfwiry, 
or  Bed-hand,  ii  a  tenant  of  the  forests  of  Olenmore  and  Bo- 
thlemnrcna.  Other  spirits  of  the  desert,  all  frightful  in  shape 
and  malignant  in  disposition,  aiw  bettered  to  frequent  dUTer- 
ent  mountains  and  glens  of  the  Highlands,  where  any  nnnsoal 
cppeoiuaoe,  produced  by  mist,  or  the  strange  lights  that  are 
aometimee  thrown  upon  particular  ohjeeta,  nerer  lUls  to  pre- 
sent an  apparition  to  the  imagination  of  the  solitary  and 
kmeholy  mountaineer. 


Notb2  H. 


Tlu/aUd  Bm-SOiUft  boding  scream,— "P.  ISNi    • 

Most  great  £unUies  in  the  Highlands  were  supposed  to  hare 
a  tutelar,  or  rather  a  domestic  spirit,  attached  to  them,  who 
took  an  Interest  in  their  pro^Mrity,  and  intimated,  byits  wail- 
ings,  any  approaching  disaster.  That  of  Grant  of  Grant  was 
called  3fajf  MauUachy  and  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  girl,  who 
bad  her  arm  corered  with  hair.  Grant  of  Rothiemnreus  had 
an  attendant  called  Bodaehranrdun^  or  the  Ghost  of  the  HiU ; 
and  many  other  examples  might  be  mentioned.  The  Ban- 
Bchie  implies  a  female  Fairy,  whose  lamentations  were  often 
supposed  to  precede  the  death  of  a  chieftain  of  particular  for 
milies.  When  she  is  visible,  it  is  in  the  form  of  an  oM  wo- 
man, with  a  blue  mantle  and  streaming  hair.  A  superstition 
of  the  same  kind  is,  I  belieTc,  uniTemlly  recelred  by  the  in- 
linlor  ranks  of  the  natiro  Irish. 

The  death  of  the  head  of  a  Highland  fomily  is  also  some- 
timee  supposed  to  be  announced  by  a  chain  of  lights  of  differ- 
ent colours,  called  Dt^eug,  or  death  of  the  Druid.  The  dirac- 
tlon  which  it  takes,  marks  the  place  of  the  ftineral.  [See  the 
Essay  on  Fairy  Supentitkms  in  the  Border  Minstrelsy.^ 


Note  21. 


Toral  troops  of  bono  movmg  in  ragolar  orSor,  wltfi  a  I 

pld  motion,  making  a  eurred  swoop  around  the  foil,  i 

ing  to  tho  apeolatorB  to  disappear  ovor  tho  ildgo  of  1 

tain.  Many  persona  witnessed  this  i 

tho  last,  or  last  hot  one^  of  the  sappoaed  tveop^ 

leave  his  rank,  and  pass  at  a  gaUop  to  tho  front, 

Bumed  the  same  steady  pace.    This< 

Ing  tho  necessary  allowance  for  imagination,  usny  b» ; 

sufficiently  acoonntod  for  by  optieal 

tk$  Lttkeif  p.  2ft. 

Supematnxal  Intiauitioaa  of  apptoadnag  £sto  an : 
Usre^  conflnod  to  Highland  fomittes.  Howd  mentioi 
seen,  ai  a  lapidary's^  in  1982,  a  monumontal  at<mo, 
for  four  ponons  of  tho  namoof  Oxaaham,  before  tlie  death  e# 
each  of  whoas,  the  inscription  stated  a  wiiite  bird  to  have  ^t- 
peared  and  lIuttMed  around  tho  bed  wUle  tho  podoBt  was 
in  the  last  agony.— JtanAJar  UUan,  edit.  1788^  M7.  6>ai>> 
Tillo  montiotts  ono  foully,  the  members  of  whidi  raecivwd  this 
solemn  sign  by  music  tlio  sound  of  which  floated  from  the  fi»- 
mily  residence,  and  ssemed  to  die  in  a  as^gfabouiinK  wood; 
another,  that  of  Captain  Wood  of  Bampton,  to  wlioai  tho  ato- 
nal was  given  by  knoddng.  But  the  moat  remarkaUe  iustahee 
of  the  kind  occurs  in  the  MS.  Memoirs  of  Lady  Fanohaw,  aa 
exemplary  for  her  oonjugd  affection.  Her  fanabaad,  flb^  Bidi» 
ard,  and  she,  chanced  during  their  abode  in  Ixdaad,  to  vjrit 
a  friend,  the  head  of  asept,  who  resided  in  Ms  ancioDft  ban^ 
nial  castle,  suironnded  with  a  moat.  At  mMnigfat  she  was 
awakened  by  a  ghastly  and  supenatural  scream,  and,  looking 
out  of  bed,  beheld,  by  the  moonlight,  a  fomalo  fooe  and  part 
of  the  form,  hovering  at  the  window.  The  distance  foom  ihs 
ground,  as  well  as  the  drcumstanee  of  the  moat,  exdnded  the 
pesslfaittty  that  what  she  beheld  was  of  this  world.  Hm  foee 
was  that  of  a  young  and  rather  handsome  woman,  bwt  pab; 
and  the  hair,  which  was  reddish,  was  loooe  and  diahovello& 
The  drSoi^  which  Lady  Fanshaw's  terror  did  not  piwvisnt  hsr 
remarking  accurately,  was  that  of  the  aadent  Irish, 
poritlon  continued  to  exhibit  itsdf  for  some  time, 
vaniahed  with  two  shrieks,  similar  to  that  which  had  fisst  e>- 
clted  Lady  Fanshaw's  attention.  In  tho  morning,  wMi  iaifr 
nite  terror,  she  commnnUsated  to  her  host  what  sho  had  wi» 
nessed,  and  found  him  prepared  not  only  to  credit  but  to  ae> 
count  for  the  apparition.  **  A  near  relation  of  my  foasily," 
said  be,  "  expired  last  night  in  this  caatle.  We  diagalsed  oar 
certain  expectation  of  the  event  from  you,  loot  it  should  thnw 
a  cloud  over  the  cheerful  reception  wUdi  was  due  ytw.  Now, 
before  such  an  event  happens  in  this  fomily  and  castle^  Uie  fo> 
male  spectre  whom  you  have  seen  always  Is  viaihle.  She  h 
beliovod  to  be  the  splrii  of  a  woman  of  inHncior  rank, 
of  my  ancestors  degraded  himself  by  nmnyin^ 
terwards,  to  expiate  the  dishonour  done  his  fomily,  ho  < 
to  be  drowned  in  the  castle  moat ' 


Soundi,  too,  had  come  m  nridnight  Uoit, 

QfdtarginO  sUtdt,  careering  Jiut 

Along  Benharrow's  Mhfn^p  Hde, 

Where  morUd  honemen  nier  mdghX  rid/u—'?.  1^6. 

A  presage  of  the  kind  aihided  to  in  the  text,  ts  still  beUeved 
to  announce  death  to  tho  andent  Highland  fomily  of  MXean 
of  Lochbny.  The  spirit  of  an  ancestor  slain  In  battle  is  beard 
to  gallop  along  a  stony  bank,  and  then  to  ride  thrice  aroond 
the  fomily  residence,  ringing  his  folry  bridle,  and  thus  inti- 
mating tho  approaching  calamity.  How  easily  the  eye,  as  well 
as  the  ear,  may  be  deceived  npon  such  occasions,  is  ^dent 
from  the  Storiee  of  armies  fai  the  air,  and  other  spectral  phe- 
nomena with  which  history  abounds.  Such  an  apparition  is 
said  to  have  been  witnessed  npon  the  side  of  Southfell  moun- 
tain, between  Fmrith  and  Keswick,  npon  the  23d  June  1744, 
by  two  persons,  William  Lancaster  of  BlakehillB,  and  Daniel 
Stricket,  his  servant,  whose  attestation  to  the  foot,  with  a  ftall 
account  of  the  apparition,  dated  the  21st  July  1746,  is  printed  in 
Clarke's  Surrey  of  the  Lakes.  The  apparition  consisted  of  so- 


NOTB  2  K. 


W%ouiiartnUin  tnd^CaSXOaijkyoeno 

TlbetV  rJhodoior  oV  Cka^AlfAn^t  gravc—T,  196. 

BMk-CWZnae*.  tiM  Isle  of  Nuns,  or  of  Old  Women,  li  i 
beautiful  taland  at  the  lower  extremity  of  Loch  Lomond,  lbs 
chu]«h  belonging  to  the  former  nunnery  was  long  naed  as  the 
place  of  worship  for  the  parish  of  Budiaaan,  bntaaareo  any 
vestlgea  of  it  now  remain.  The  burial-ground  eonttnaea  to  he 
used,  and  contains  the  fomily  placto  of  sepulture  of  seven! 
nelgbbouring  clans.  The  monuments  of  the  laixda  of  Macgrs- 
gor,  and  of  other  fomilies,  claiming  a  desosnt  ttam  tho  cU 
Scottish  King  Alpfaie,  are  most  remarkable.  The  Hl^daad- 
ers  are  as  sealous  of  their  rights  of  sepulture,  as  may  be  eX' 
pected  from  a  people  whose  whole  laws  and  government,  K 
clanship  can  be  called  eO|  tuned  upon  the  single  prindple  si 
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boKrtland<mtt« 
tfflw^n  iTir^ff ********  which 
[8m  a  drtailMl  dcseiiptkn  of 
of  B  EQghlniid  chtoftaiB  In  Um  FUr 
MTmtrtqf  Nottb,  voL  43,  diaf§,  z.  and  zL 


Noa2  L. 


ItaL— P.  107- 


Hi  pnHBt  Anyiicof  the  HighJaaden  to  oude  of  half-dxied 
with  hoko  to  adnh  and  lot  out  tho  wator ;  for  walk- 
i  diy-ohod  It  a  matter  altofothor  out  of  theqaoi- 
^m.  Ttmnrhnf  hnilrlii  was  still  mdor,  hciog  made  of  lu- 
tenri deo^B hide^  with  the  hair  ontwards;  a dimmetanre 
illdpraened  the  Highlaaden  the  well-known  epithet  of 
MAmki.  Tho  procca  is  rery  aoenrately  deecrihod  bjone 
fMir  (ill—  1  fa  HtghlandCT)  In  the  project  for  a  anion  betwoon 
Scotland,  addioved  to  Hoary  VIU.  «  We  go 
and  after  that  wo  hare  elsin  rod-door,  we  flay  off 
tfodtB  by-aad-hy,  and  totting  of  onr  bare-foot  on  tho  inelde 
It  of  canning  ehoomakoxi^  by  yonx  gmoe'e  par- 
>  w  fby  the  oobblon,  onnpoMing  and  meaeozing  so  mnoh 
Faiiliall  nadk  ap  to  our  anklee,  pricking  tho  npper 
|«tibmaf  with  holoo.  that  the  water  may  repam  where  it 
mtmK  ad  itntching  it  up  with  a  strong  thong  of  tho  same 
,  anklea.  So^  and  please  yonr  noble  grace,  wo 
Therefore^  we  naing  sndi  manner  of  shoeib 
ide  ontwardi^  in  yonr  grace's  dominions  of 
ws  bo  called  Roi^fiMLBi  SeotM,''^'BiMmxKton*% 
MsryL  fsL  a.  p.  JBfl- 


Non2M. 


Tkeditmdleorcnaeh.—V.  198L 

AtOsrvnodk  of  the  Highlanders,  like  the  tJtalatus  of  the 
asdthe  Ptetoo  of  the  Msh,  was  a  wHd  ejipif  oston  of 
forth  by  the  monmors  orer  the  body  of  a 
When  the  words  of  it  were  artlcttlate,  they 
!  praisea  of  tho  deeoaaed,  and  the  loaa  the  elan 
I  by  Ua  death.  The  following  is  a  lamentation 
<fWilM,  Bterally  tramlatod  flrom  the  QaeUe,  to  some  of 
ttikmul  vUdi  the  tost  stands  Indebted.  The  tone  Is  ao 
nihr,that  H  haa  dace  become  the  war-march,  or  Oather- 
hftfOtdaa. 

CtrmaekanSir  Ltmcklan,  CM^ttTMadean. 

*Wkidb  of  aU  tho  Senachies 
C^tiaee  thy  line  from  the  root  np  to  Paradise, 
^  Maetndrih,  tho  eon  of  Feigns  ? 
No  aHotr  had  thine  ancient  stately  tree 
likafimi  root  in  Albion, 
IWoas  of  thy  foiofiUhers  fell  at  Harlaw.— 
t^m  On  we  loat  a  ditef  of  deathless  name. 


'  1h  BO  bsso  weed->no  planted  tree, 

^  a  wifidltng  of  last  Antnmn ; 

Rir  a  M^Bng  planted  at  Beltafai ;  i 

Wide,  wide  aronnd  were  spread  its  lofty  branrhia 

^  Ike  topoaoat  bon^  is  k»wly  laid! 

,  farmken  na  before  Sawaine.  * 


I  BoH'li  (Ire  or  Whitannday. 


"Thy  dwelHng  la  fho  winter  nonaei— 
Load,  tad,  aad,  and  mighty  la  thy  doath-eong! 
OhI  coafteoaachampton«KrMontroaei 
Oh  1  atately  warrior  of  the  Celtic  lalee  I 
Thon  Shalt  bndda  thy  hamsm  on  no  mora  !* 

The  coronadi  haa  for  aome  yean  past  boon  soperseded  at 
ftoenUa  by  the  nso  of  the  bagpipe;  aad  that  also  is^  like 
flsaay  <»thor  Hli^ilaadpeoaliaritfos,  foiling  Into  dlanse,  anleas 
In  remote  diatrietai 


Notb2N. 


Bmledi  saw  tMe  Cro$9  qfFirt, 

It  ffUmcea  like  tiehtninff  up  S&aO-  Irt.—P,  199. 

Inapection  of  the  prorindal  map  of  Perthahire,  or  any  large 
map  of  Scotland,  wHl  trace  the  progress  of  the  signal  tbroof^ 
the  small  district  of  lakes  and  monntaina,  which,  in  exercise 
of  my  poetical  priTllege,  I  hare  subjected  to  the  authority  of 
my  imaginary  chieftain,  and  which,  at  the  period  of  my  ro- 
mance, was  really  occupied  by  a  clan  who  claimed  a  descent 
horn  Alpine ;  a  dan  the  most  unfortunate,  and  most  perse- 
cuted, but  neither  the  least  distinguished,  least  powerftil,  nor 
least  braTo,  of  the  txibea  of  the  GaeL 

*'  Slioch  non  riog^ridh  duchaiaach 
Bha-ahioa  an  Dnn-Stalobhlnlah 
Alg  an  roubh  crun  na  Halba  othus 
*Stag  a  cheil  dachas  Ihat  ria." 

The  first  atage  of  the  Fiery  Cross  Is  to  Dnneraggan,  a  place 
near  the  Brigg  of  Turk,  where  a  short  stream  divides  Lodi 
Achray  ftom  Loch  Yeanachar.  From  thence,  it  passss  to- 
wards Callender,  aad  then,  turning  to  the  left  up  the  pass 
of  Leny,  ia  conaigned  to  Norman  at  the  chapel  of  Saint  Bride^ 
which  atood  on  a  email  and  ronumtlc  knoll  in  the  middle  of 
the  ralley,  called  Stratii-Irs.  Tomhea  and  Aroandare,  or 
ArdnumdaTo,  are  namee  of  places  in  the  Tldnity.  The  alarm 
is  then  supposed  to  pass  along  the  lake  of  Lubnalg,  and 
through  the  rariona  glena  in  the  district  of  Balqnidder,  in- 
duding  the  neighbouring  tracta  of  Glenfinlaa  and  Strath- 
gartney. 


Notb2  O. 


Noi/hiter  ifer  flky  fteoflkoy  braetf 
Baiquidder,  tpeedi  (he  midni{^  dtote.— P.  SOO. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  Inform  the  southern  reader,  that  tho 
heath  on  the  Scottish  moorlands  is  often  set  fire  to^  that  tho 
sheep  may  hare  the  adtantage  of  the  young  herbage  prodn- 
ced,  in  room  of  the  tough  old  heather  plants.  This  custom 
(execrated  by  aportsmeo)  produces  oocaalonally  the  moot 
beantifhl  nocturnal  appearancea,  almilar  almost  to  tho  dio< 
ohaxge  of  a  Tdcaao.  TUa  aimile  ia  not  new  to  poetry.  Tho 
duufKO  of  a  warrior.  In  the  fine  ballad  of  Haidyknuto,  ia  aaid 
to  he  "like  fire  to  heathor  aet" 


Note  2  P. 

No  oalk,  but  by  his  dkUftaWs  hand. 

No  lanOt  but  Boderiek  Dhu's  commaruL—V.  201. 

The  deep  and  fmplidt  reapect  paid  by  the  Highland  dane- 
men  to  their  chief,  rendered  this  both  a  common  and  a  so* 


•  * 


•  Hallawe'oB. 
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Icmn  oath.  In  other  retpecto  they  were  IQce  moflt  tamge 
Mttioni^  caipridoaB  tn  their  ideas  oonoeming  the  obligatory 
power  of  oaths.  One  tolemn  mode  of  Bwearing  was  by  Idaslng 
the  dirk,  imprecating  upon  themseWes  death  by  that,  or  a 
aimilar  weapon,  if  they  brolce  their  row.  Bnt  for  oaths  in  the 
usual  form,  they  are  said  to  hare  had  little  respect.  As  for 
the  rererence  due  to  the  chief,  it  may  be  guessed  fkom  the 
following  odd  example  of  a  Highland  point  of  honour  :— 

"  The  clan  wherieto  the  aboTe-mentioned  tribe  belongs,  b 
the  only  one  I  have  heard  of,  which  is  without  a  chief;  that 
i%  being  divided  into  fkmilios,  under  soreral  chieftains,  with- 
out any  particular  patriarch  of  the  whole  name.  And  this  is 
a  great  reproach,  as  may  appear  from  an  afiUr  that  fell  out 
at  my  table,  in  the  Highlands,  between  one  of  that  name  and 
a  Cameron.  The  provocation  given  by  the  latter  was—*  Name 
your  chief.*— The  return  of  it  at  once  was,—*  You  are  a  fool.' 
They  went  out  next  morning,  but  having  early  notice  of  it,  I 
tent  a  small  party  of  soldiers  after  them,  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, prevented  some  barbarous  mischief  that  might  have 
ensued :  for  the  chleflesa  Highlander,  who  is  himself  a  petty 
chieftain,  was  going  to  the  place  appointed  with  a  small  sword 
and  pistol,  whereas  the  Cteneron  (an  old  man)  took  with  him 
only  his  broadsword,  according  to  the  agreement. 

"  Whyn  all  was  over,  and  I  had,  at  least  seemingly,  reran* 
cilcd  them,  I  was  told  the  words,  of  which  I  se«ned  to  think 
bnt  slightly,  were,  to  one  of  the  clan,  the  greatest  of  all  pro* 
vocations.*'— Lftterf/hmi  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  821. 


estimate  and  which  may  faaTe  choked  up  what 
a  cavern.    At  least  the  name  and  tradition 
tfaor  of  a  fictitious  tale  to  aasert  its  having 
remote  peiiod  in  whldi  this  scene  is  laid. 


origiiMiBy 
tikem. 
iodkafclfas 


Notb2Q. 


NonSR. 
TJU  wOd  pott  i^Beal'namiF^o.—F,  Ml. 

Bealach-nam-bo,  or  the pasa  ef  cattle^  is  ameet  i 
glade,  overhung  with  aged  bfreh-trees,  a  little  l%ber  op  tk> 
mountain  than  the  Coir^naa-CilsUB,  treated  of  la  a  fmtam 
note.  The  whole  oompoaes  dbe  moat  auUima  pleoe  of  ae^ 
nery  that  imaginatien  can  oonowve. 


NOTB  2S. 


-a  law  and  Jondp  cdL 


Bjf  many  a  bard,  in  Celtic  tongue. 

Has  Coir-nan-Uri^an  been  ran^.— P.901. 

This  is  a  very  steep  and  most  romantic  hollow  in  the  moun- 
kflui  of  Benvenne,  overhanging  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
iioch  Katrine.  It  is  surrounded  with  stupendous  rocks,  and 
overshadowed  with  birch-trees,  mingled  with  oaks,  the  spon- 
taneous production  of  the  mountain,  even  where  its  diifs  ap- 
pear denuded  of  soil.  A  dale  in  so  wild  a  situation,  and  amid 
a  people  whoae  genius  bordered  on  the  romantic,  did  not  re- 
main without  appropriate  deitiea.  The  name  literally  im- 
plies the  Corri,  or  Den,  of  the  Wild  or  Shaggy  men.  Perhaps 
this,  aa  conjectured  by  Mr.  Alexander  Cunphell,'  may  have 
originally  only  implied  its  being  the  haunt  of  a  ferodoua  ban- 
dittL  But  tradition  has  ascribed  to  the  UrUk,  who  gives 
name  to  the  cavern,  a  figure  between  a  goat  and  a  num ;  in 
abort,  however  much  the  classical  reader  may  be  startled, 
predaely  that  of  the  Grecian  Satyr.  The  Uridc  seems  not  to 
Aave  inherited,  with  the  form,  the  petulance  of  the  sylvan 
deity  of  the  dassics :  his  occupation,  on  the  contrary,  rsaem- 
bled  those  of  Milton's  Lubbar  Fiend,  or  of  the  Scottish  Brow- 
nie, though  he  difieied  iirom  both  in  name  and  appearance. 
«*  The  UHjkf,"  says  Dr.  Graham,  **  were  a  set  of  lubberly  su- 
pexnatnrals,  who^  like  the  BrowniesL  could  be  gained  orer  by 
kind  attention,  topetform  the  drudgery  of  the  Cum,  and  it  waa 
believed  fhat  many  of  the  families  in  the  Highlands  had  one 
of  the  order  attached  to  it.  They  were  supposed  to  be  die- 
parsed  over  the  IBghlanda,  each  in  his  own  wild  reeesa,  but 
the  solanui  stated  meetiiq^  of  the  order  were  regularly  held 
in  this  Cave  of  Benvcauew  This  current  aaperslltioa,  no 
doubt,  alludes  to  soma  etacomstance  in  the  ancient  history  of 
this  country.**— Aeenery  an  dke  SovtHem  Ccn^fimtti^FtrfMiitn, 
p.  19^  1806b— It  must  be  owned  that  the  Coir,  or  Den,  doeanot, 
in  its  preeent  state,  meet  our  ideas  of  a  snbterraneoui  grotto, 
or  cave,  being  only  a  smaU  and  narrow  cavity,  among  huge 
iVagments  of  rocks  rudely  piled  together,  fiut  such  a  scene 
b  liable  to  convulsions  of  nature,  which  a  Lowlander  cannot 

>  Jonme*  from  Rdinbniigh,  1808,  p.  UW. 


A  rins^e  poffe,  to  bear  kis  noord. 
Alone  attended  on  kit  lonL-^F,  801. 

A  Highland  chief,  being  as  abaolnte  in  hb  patriarchal  aa- 
thority  as  any  prince*  had  a  corresponding  number  of  oAoem 
attached  to  hb  pereon.  He  had  hb  body-gnar^  caUei 
iMiMtaA,  picked  from  hb  clan  fat  otreogth,  activity,  aad 
entire  devotion  to  hb  perwrn.  Theao,  aecordiqg  to  tittir  de> 
aerta,  were  sure  to  share  abundantly  in  the  mde  proAuioe  of 
hb  hoepUality.  It  b  recorded,  for  exampio,  bj  traditmB,  taat 
Allan  MacTjoan,  ciiief  of  that  clan,  happened  upoa  a  tlssets 
hear  one  of  these  fovourite  retainen  obaerva  to  hb  eoanadc^ 
that  their  chief  grew  old—"  Whence  do  yen  infsr  thai?* 
rsplied  the  other.—*'  When  waa  it,*'  rejoined  the  firat,  *'tlHt 
a  soldier  of  Allan's  was  obliged,  as  I  am  now,  not  oaiy  to  cat 
the  fleah  from  the  bone,  but  even  to  tear  off  the  inner  dan,  e> 
filament  ?  **  The  hint  was  quite  sufficient,  and  MacLean  acn 
moming,  to  relieve  hb  followers  from  such  dire  neosaritv, 
undertook  an  inroad  on  the  mainland,  the  raragie  of  which 
altogether  effaced  the  memory  of  hb  former  expeditions  Sot 
the  like  pbrpoee. 

Our  officer  of  Engineers,  so  often  quoted*  has  given  us  a 
dbtinct  Ibt  of  the  domestic  oificen  who,  independeat  of 
JAtiekttaeh,  or  gardetde  corps,  belonged  to  the  estaUishmcaa 
of  a  Highland  Chief.  These  are,  1.  7%e  Henduium.  See 
these  Notes,  p.  8391  a,TK«Sard.  See  p.  834.  ^Btadier,of 
qwkesman.  4.  GUKo^more,  or  sword-bearer*  alluded  to  b 
the  text  6.  OUUo^a^us,  who  carried  the  6bki,  it  on  fool, 
over  the  fords.  &  6iUie<omttrame,  who  leads  the  chiefs 
horse.  7.  GtUte-TVttfAanartiuft,  the  baggage  man.  &  2^ 
piper,  a  The  piper's  gUlto  or  attendant,  who  cazriea  tlw 
bagpipe.*  Although  thb  appeared,  naturally  enough,  veiy 
ridiculous  to  an  Englbh  officer,  who  considered  the  master  el 
such  a  retinue  as  no  more  than  an  Englbh  gentleosan  o{£9U 
aryear,  yet  In  the  drcumstanoea  of  the  cUet  whose  streaflh 
and  iraportaaee  consiated  in  the  number  and  attachauntel 
hb  followers,  it  was  of  the  last  consequeaoe,  in  point  of  fo* 
llcy,  to  have  in  hb  gift  subordinate  officeo,  which  called  ian 
mediately  round  hb  person  thoee  who  were  most  devoted  la 
him,  ani^  being  of  value  in  th«ir  estimation*  were  also  the 
means  of  rewarding  them. 


N0TB2T. 


Tkt  Tagihalrm  ttiffd:  ly  tMA,  Oj^, 
Our  otretfortttBU  Me  eoentt  of^Bor,-^?.  8091 

The  Highlanders,  like  all  mde  people,  hod  vBrfcrnii  npce> 
Btitlous  modes  of  inquiring  into  fhturity.    One  of  tbe  niMl 

— — ■ 

*  Letters  from  Scotland*  vol  iL  s  l^ 
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Ivwtte  n«|fta<nN,  mentioDed  In  th«  text.    A  peiMin 

VM  «npped  ^»  is  tiie  aklii  of  a  newly-abiD  bullock,  and  d»- 

podtfil  lirJdi  a  vatac&U,  or  at  tha  bottom  of  a  pncipioe,  or 

is  mmf  oUmt  ■liiiiifi.  wUd,  and  vniunial  idftoation,  vhere 

"Urn  maggmted  notfatng  but  objeots  of  bor- 

la  tfaia  aiftaation,  be  Terol-ved  in  bis  mind  the  qaetlion 

iraa  impfreMcd  vpon  bim  by  bis  ez- 

•Ittd  iBi^BatloD,  posffifl  ibr  tb«  inspintion  of  tba  disembo- 

iisd  ipiiita,  wbo  baaat  iho  dssolalo  Tscosses     In  some  of 

thej  attiibnted  tbe  same  oxacalar  power  to  a 

by  tbe  ssa  shores  wUeb  tbey  ^ipreacbed 

andooMideted  the  flist  Ikacj  whidi 

miada»  after  they  did  sih  to  be  the  nn- 

mt  the  tatelar  ddty  of  tbe  stone,  and.  as 

see^tsba*  If  poesihle,  pnnetoaUyooBplied  with.    Martin 

ksi  neeided  tlie  fcllowinff  corions  modco  of  lOgbland  an- 

ffoy,  m  which  the  T^^btiim,  and  its  effects  npon  tbe  person 

wb»  «w  sab|oeted  to  it,  nay  serre  to  ilfaistiate  the  text. 

"It  was  an  ordiaaxy  tiling  among  the  orer-carioins  to  oon- 

,  ooaoemlag  the  fiite  of  funilies  and 
TUa  was  perlbnaed  three  diflforsnt  wajs:  the 
int  wss  by  s  eompaay  of  men,  one  of  whom,  being  detached 
hriat.  wwaAsrwards  osizlBd  to  a  liter,  iriildi  was  tbe  boan- 
two  TJll^gpii .  liMr  of  the  oompany  laid  hold  on 
■hot  his  eya%  they  lo^  him  by  the  ki^  and 
tsadiv  him  to  and  egsia*  stmcik  his  htpe 
Oebaak.  Oneof  them  cried  ont.  What  is 
)T  aaotlMr  aaawers,  A  log  of  MrA-wood. 
Let  Ub  InTisible  friends  appear  firom 
let  them  niieve  him  by  girii^  an  answer  to 
i:  and  in  a  few  minntcs  after,  a  nnmber 
tfipom  tbe  sea,  wboanswered  the  qaes- 
saddenly.  The  man  was  then  set  at 
,  they  all  vstamed  Imme^  to  talce  their  measnres 
;  to  the  prediction  of  their  fidse  prophets;  but  the 
drioded  fsola  wen  abused,  fi»r  their  answer  was  still 
always  practised  in  the  nJig^t,  and  may 
ftsmny  be  eaUed  tiie  works  of  darkness. 

*I  had  an  aooovnt  from  the  moot  inteUigent  and  jndidoas 
■SB  in  the  Isle  of  Side,  that  abont  sixty-two  years  ago.  the 
snde  was  thns  umeiilted  only  onee^  and  that  was  la  the  pa- 
^dioTKilaurtin,  on  the  east  side,  by  a  wicked  and  mlseliie- 
leasmoa  of  people^  who  are  nowextiagaished,  both  root  and 


hieahatatB* 

ns 
■u 


efltfe 


"  Ihe  ascend  way  of  consnltfng  Hie  oracle  was  by  a  party 
faMB,  who  fiiat  rotirsd  to  solitary  plaoss,  remote  from  any 
and  then  they  singled  oat  one  of  their  nnmber,  and 
khn  la  n  b%  cow's  hide,  which  they  folded  aboat  Urn ; 
I  carersd  with  it,  except  hb  head,  and  ao 
lift  in  thh  poetnn  ^  night,  vntil  his  inrisible  friends  ve- 
by  giving  a  pnper  answer  to  tlie<iBeelion  in  hand ; 
I  ha  TCCslved,  ae  he  fonded,  from  senral  poisons  that 
Wm  all  fliat  ttsse.    His  consorts  ntamed  to 
I  at  tta  bisat  of  day,and  tbea  heeoramnnloated  hb  news 
wUehoAenprond  fktal  to  those  coBoamed  In  sndi 
cnqniiiea. 

a  fldrd  way  of  consalthift  which  was  a  conllr- 
aboTomentioBed.  The  same  company 
I  toto  the  hid^  took  a  Uto  cat,  and  pnt  liim 
en  a  spit ;  one  of  the  nnmber  was  emplojKod  to  tain  the  spit, 
iBd  eae  of  bis  oonaorts  enquired  of  him.  What  are  you  doing? 
I  toast  tUseat,  until  his  friotds  answer  tbe 
wfaieh  nnist  be  tbe  same  that  waa  proposed  by  the 
shwt  up  in  the  hide.  And  afterwards,  a  Tory  big  cat  i 
attended  by  a  number  of  lesser  cats^  desiring  to  re- 
npon  the  spi^  and  thsn  answers  the 


1 

am 


xaoder  amy  ban  met  with  the  stoxy  of  the  "King  of 
in  lord  Littleton's  Lettaia.    It  is  well  known  in 
at  a  nuzseiy  tale. 

in  fonacr  editions^  ivaocurately  as- 


queetton.  If  this  answer  prored  the  same  that  was  grren  to 
the  man  in  the  hide,  then  it  waa  taken  as  a  conftrmatlon  al 
the  other,  which,  in  this  case,  was  beliered  infaUible. 

*'  Mr.  Alexander  Cooper,  present  minister  of  North- Viil, 
told  me^  that  one  John  Eiach,  in  the  Isle  of  Lewis,  assnred 
him,  it  was  his  iate  to  have  been  led  by  his  curiosity  wi(h 
some  who  consulted  this  oracle,  and  that  he  was  a  night 
within  the  hidsb  »  abOTe  mentioned ;  during  which  time  he 
felt  and  heard  such  terrible  things,  that  he  could  not  express 
them;  the  impression  it  made  on  him  was  such  as  could 
nerer  go  off,  and  he  said,  for  a  thousand  worlds  he  would 
never  sgain  be  concerned  in  the  like  performance,  for  this 
had  dieordered  him  to  a  high  degree.  He  confessed  it  inge- 
nuously, and  with  an  air  of  great  remorse,  and  seemed  to  be 
Tory  penitent  under  a  Just  sense  of  so  great  a  crime :  he  de- 
clared this  about  fire  years  since,  and  is  still  liting  In  the 
Lewis  for  any  thing  I  Imoyr/'^Ikscriptian  af  fht  fFutem 
Met,  p.  110.  See  also  Pxhnaht's  Scottish  Tour,  rot  iL 
p.  361. 


Note  2  U, 


Tke  cftofaorf  o^Clks  prty  M0  had, 

Whm  swepC  our  awniHRen  CaBat^itMf.— P.  SOL 


9  This  aaeedote 


I  know  not  if  it  be  worth  obeerring,  that  this  passage  is 
taken  almost  literally  from  the  mouth  of  an  old  Higliland 
Kem  or  Ketteran,  as  they  wen  called.  He  used  to  narrate 
the  merry  doings  of  the  good  old  time  when  he  was  follower 
of  Bob  Boy  MacGrogor.  This  leader,  on  one  occasion,  thought 
proper  to  make  a  descent  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  Loch 
Lomond  district,  and  summoned  all  the  heritors  and  farmers 
to  meet  at  the  Kirk  of  Drymen,  to  pay  him  block-mail,  i.  t, 
tribute  for  foriMoance  and  protection.  As  this  Inritation 
was  supported  by  a  band  of  thirty  or  forty  stout  fellows,  only 
one  gsntlensan,  an  ancestor.  If  I  mistake  not,  of  the  pMsent 
Mr.  Giahame  of  OaitsBore,  rentund  to  decline  compUanoe. 
Bob  Roy  instantly  swept  his  land  of  all  he  could  drire  away, 
and  among  the  spoil  was  a  bull  of  the  old  Scottish  wild  breed, 
whose  forodty  occasioned  great  plague  to  the  Ketteiaas. 
"  But  en  wo  had  reached  the  Bow  <A  Deanan,"  said  the  old 
man,  "  a  child  might  hate  scratched  his  ears.'*'  The  dionm- 
stanoe  Is  a  minute  one,  but  it  paints  the  times  when  the 
poor  beoTo  was  compelled 


"  To  hoof  it  o  or  as  many  weary  mfles. 
With  goading  pikanMn  hollowing  at  his  heels. 
As  e'er  the  braTost  antler  of  the  woods." 

SthwOd. 


No]!b2V. 

—  Thai  A«|ie  tXiffy  uikoH  «M|>le  tKoyt 
Tnuiition  coOt  OU  Hero'i  Teuye.—P.  SOS. 

Then  Is  a  rode  so  named  in  the  Forest  of  Glenfinla%  by 
which  a  tnmnltnaxy  cataract  takes  itsoonrse.  This  wild  plaop 
is  said  in  former  times  to  hare  afforded  nfbge  to  an  ontlau^ 
who  was  supplied  with  provisions  by  a  waBsan,  who  lowered 
them  down  from  tbe  brink  of  the  precipice  aboTa.  Hiswater 
he  procnred  ibr  himself  by  letting  down  a  flaffon  tied  to  a 
string,  bito  the  Uack  pool  beneath  the  foil. 


cribed  to  Gregor  Macgregor  of  Olengyle,  colled  Ghlune  Dhu, 
or  Black-knee,  a  niation  of  Bob  Boy,  bu^  as  I  hare  been  as- 
sured, not  addicted  to  his  predatory  excessss.— A'cte  to  Third. 
SifUion, 
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NoT«  2  W. 


TTkof,  teatdlinff  wMU  the  deer  is  broke. 

Hi* mortd dahne  uriih  eutten  eroakt—V.  803, 

Broko— 'Quar<0rai— BTery  thing  belonging  tothediaM  wm 
mattar  of  aolomnlty  among  onr  ancectoit ;  but  nothing  mm 
more  m  than  tho  mode  of  cutting  up,  or,  ai  it  wm  tedinically 
called,  breakir^f  tho  ■laoghtered  stag.  The  forester  had  hie 
allotted  portion ;  the  honndi  had  a  certain  alloirance ;  and,  to 
make  the  dlTUon  as  general  u  poanble^  the  rery  btrds  had 
their  share  also.  "  There  Is  a  little  gristle,**  says  Tnibenrille, 
"  which  Is  upon  the  spoons  of  the  brisket,  which  we  call  the 
raTon's  bone ;  and  I  hare  seen  In  some  places  a  raren  so  wont 
and  accustomed  to  it,  that  she  would  nerer  fisil  to  croak  and 
cry  for  it  all  the  lime  you  were  In  breaking  up  of  the  deer, 
and  would  not  depart  till  she  had  it"  In  the  Tory  ancient 
metrical  romance  of  Sir  Trlstrem,  that  peerless  knight,  who  is 
said  to  hare  been  the  rety  doTiser  of  all  rules  of  chase,  did  not 
omit  the  ceremony . — 

"  The  ranen  he  yaue  his  yiftes 
Sat  on  the  fonrched  tre." 

Sir  TrUtrem. 

The  raTen  might  also  challenge  his  rights  by  the  Book  of  St. 
Albans ;  for  thus  says  Dame  Juliana  Bemeia  :— 


"  SUtteth  anon 


The  bely  to  the  side,  from  the  oorbyn  bone ; 
That  laoorbyn's  foe,  at  the  death  he  will  be.*' 

JonaoD,  in  "  The  Sad  Shepherd,**  gires  a  more  poetical  ao- 
•onnt  of  the  same  ceremony  :— 

**  Markuu^Bt  that  undoes  him, 

Doth  deare  the  brisket  bone,  upon  the  spoon 

Of  which  a  little  gristle  grows— you  call  it— 

RoNn  Hood,— The  raren's  bone. 

Jtfdrtofi.— Now  o'er  head  sat  a  raren 
On  a  sere  bough,  a  grown,  great  bird,  and  hoarse, 
Who,  all  the  while  the  deer  was  breaking  up^ 
So  croak'd  and  cried  for%  as  all  the  huntsmen, 
Eapedally  old  Scathlock,  thought  it  ominous." 


Note  2  X. 


fFMA  epiOt  fke  fortmort  Jbemeai's  li^ 
TlkU  pcartif  eanquert  in  the  etr\^.''-~'P.  »L 

Though  this  be  In  the  text  described  as  a  response  of  the 
Taghalrm.  or  Oracle  of  the  Hide,  it  was  of  Itself  an  augury 
frequently  attended  to.  The  fate  of  the  battle  was  often  an- 
ticipated In  the  imagination  of  the  combatants,  by  oheerrlng 
which  party  first  shed  blood.  It  Is  said  that  the  ffighlanders 
under  Montrose  were  so  deeply  Imbued  with  this  notion,  that, 
on  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Tippennoor,  they  murdered  a 
defenceless  herdsman,  whom  they  found  in  the  fields,  merely 
to  secure  an  advantage  of  so  much  consequence  to  their 
party. 


Notb2Y. 

jiUce  Brand.— ^.  90(k 

nis  little  foiiy  tale  fa  founded  upon  a  Tery  curious  Danish 
ballad,  which  occurs  in  the  iUempe  Fieer,  a  collection  of 


hetole  80Qg%  ilrtt  pablldied  In  UOl,  and  lefpnated  In 
inscribed  by  Anders  Sofeensen,  the  eoUocCer  and  editor*  t» 
Si^hla  Queen  of  Dmimaxfc.    I  bare  bsm  fotuursd  wltb  a 
literal  translation  of  the  oilglna],  by  my  learned  frinsd  Me. 
Robert  Jamleson,  whose  deep  knowledge  of  SoandinaTiaB  am- 
tiquitieswill,  I  hope,  one  day  be  displayed  la  ilhutratiea  of  tte 
hfatoryof  Scottish  Ballad  and  Song,  for  whUh  soman  poaaeaaaB 
more  ample  materlalB.    The  story  will  remind  the  rsadeis  of 
tha  Border  Minstrelsy  of  the  taleofToungTamlaae.  BattUi 
fa  only  a  solitary  and  not  Tery  marked  instaaee  efceincMensoe^ 
whersaa  sereral  of  the  other  ballads  in  the  same  lollmrtaa 
find  exact  oounterparta  lu  the  Ampe  Ftfasr.    Wliicli 
have  been  the  orlglnalB,  will  be  a  question  for  ftitnva  aat 
ries.    Mr.  Jamleson,  to  secure  the  power  of  Utetal  tnuMlatioi^ 
has  adopted  theold  Scottish  idiom,  wtaidi  appwaAeaao  imar 
to  that  of  the  Danish,  as  almost  to  give  word  forward,  am  well 
as  line  for  line^  and  indeed  in  many  renes  the  orthogiapiy 
alone  fa  altered.    As  WteUr  Haf^  mentioaed  in  tha  Int 
Btanaas  of  the  ballad,  means  the  WtiA  Sen,  in  oppastttrw  to 
the  Baltic, or  JBuf  Sea,  Mr.  Jamiesm  liiillmsliiliiiiif  iniiilaa. 
that  the  scene  of  the  disenchaatUMiit  to  laid  in  cma  of  tiw 
Orkney,  or  Rebrlde  Islands.    To  each  Terse  In  the  oi%iBal  fa 
added  a  burden,  haTing  a  kind  of  meaning  of  Haowu,  bat  not 
applicable^  at  least  not  uniformly  applicable^  to  the  aenae  ef 
the  staaaa  to  whidi  It  is  subjoined :  thto  fa  reryi 
In  Danish  and  Scottish  song. 


THE  ELFIN  GRAY. 

TIIAN8LATSD  PBAM  TBS  DANISH  KJBMPK  TrSKR,  p.  14& 

AND  riaar  publisbbd  iir  15BI. 


Der  Uffffer  en  void  i  Fetter  Haf, 

Der  agter  en  bondi  at  byggi: 
HandfOrer  did  baadi  JUfg  off  kund. 

Off  agter  der  am  vinteren  at  Ugge. 
(Da  riLOB  mra  oq  diurbrb  udi  aKorTBii.) 


1. 
There  liggs  a  wold  In  Wester  Hat 

There  a  husbande  means  to  bigg, 
AndtUther  he  carries  baith  hawk  andbooad. 

There  meaning  tho  winter  to  Ugg. 
{The  ^nUd  deer  and daet  f  tkeOmmomLi 

2. 
He  taks  wi*  him  baith  hound  and  cock. 

The  langer  he  ntieans  to  stay. 
The  wild  deer  In  the  shaws  that  are 

May  sairly  rue  the  day. 
(The  wOd  deer,  ^) 


He*s  hew'd  the  beech,  and  he's  fell'd  the  aik, 

Sae  has  he  the  poplar  gray : 
And  grim  in  mood  was  the  grawsome  clt 

That  be  saa  bald  he  may. 

4. 
He  hew'd  him  kipples,  he  hew'd  him  hawks, 

Wr  mickle  moil  and  haste , 
Syne  speer'd  the  Elf  i'  the  knock  that  had«i 

'<  Wha'e  hacking  hero  sas  fostf 


Syne  up  and  spak  tho  welest  tVt, 
Crean'd  as  an  Immert  sma: 

"  It's  hero  fa  come  a  ChrisMar  omnr— 
111  fley  him  or  he  ga.** 
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li%  ap  qma  itaitod  Hf  ftnin  Elf, 

iloi  flowered  aboBt  «w  grtm : 
*  ITs  w«ll  atm'  to  tlie  hutaiid*'a  bone, 
i  hftld  a  eoaxt  <m : 


Thm 


h*  down  taltb  ikvn  and 
oidcaitbattdionn: 
he  Mil  gto  to  ma  ^— 
Um  day  thay  ware  bonl** 


BHba  a*  r  tha  kaedt  that  vwtb 
inaatiteCi 
the  hiMhand*t 
la^  thoir  taito  did  hiBS. 


ha  jowk  r  tha  yaxd, 
Coota  in  hb  ham ; 

aad  tha  code  cnwa, 
haagilMhiinhisconi.* 


Aalha 


I  flTa  aoara  aad  < 
fltehUdly  and taa glim; 
Aad  thay  the  haebande'a  yieali  maan  ba» 
To  eaftand  dxlnk  wV  him. 

11. 
Tha  haibaada.  oat  o'  VOIeDihav, 

At  hn  winaock  the  ElTee  can  tea 
"  Help  Bne,  now,  Jcm,  If aiyt  taa ; 

TUr  Ovae  thay  miat  at  ma  I  * 


12L 
la  amy  nook  a  crom  ha  cooet, 

la  Uicfaalowr  audit  ara; 
Tha  EUra  a*  vara  flay'd  thenar 

JLad  flaw  to  the  wild-wood  ihaw. 

lai 

lane  flaw  east,  andiome  flaw 
lad  aoma  to  the  norwart  flaw ; 

oaM  tfaay  flew  to  the  deep 
There  atfll  thay  aia,  I  tiow.* 

14. 


Itwwthaii  the  waieet  TSU, 
la  at  the  door  hndda  he; 

AflMt  waa  thaltadMmd%  ibr  that 
For  croea  aor  rign  wad  flea. 

1& 


aoannywift^ 
aet  tha  Klf  at  the  board ; 
beAM  Mm  bai4h  ale  and  meat, 
Vnr  many  a  wael-waled  word. 

IflL 
"  Bear  then,  Godeman  o*  ViUenahaw, 

What  now  I  aay  to  thee; 
Wha  bade  thee  Irfgg  wtthln  oar  boand% 

Withaat  tha  leare  o*  me? 


quabulH  tkmda  Ouaim  Onctiginml: 
hand  giOr  i  gaaidan ; 
Hlordan  tnd^  i  rit  horn ; 
(Enan  ikiiger*  eg  hanen  galar, 
8em  boadcn  hafd^  giAret  rit  ken.** 


17. 


(« 


Bat,  an*  than  in  oar  bounde  will  Mjk, 
And  hide,  aa  well  aa  man  ba, 
Than  than  thy  deareet  huawUb  niann 
Tome  fbralemmangia.'' 

la 
Up  epak  the  laeklem  hnabanda  than, 

Aa  Ood  the  giaoe  him  gae ; 
"  SUae  ehe  ieto  me  ne  dear, 

Ber  thoa  may  naegate  haa." 

10. 
Till  tha  Elf  be  anawer'd  aa  he  oanlb : 

**  Let  bnt  my  hnswife  be. 
And  tak  whata'ar,  o'  gude  or  gear, 

li  mine,  awa  wi'  thee.**— 


'*  Than  ni  thy  Ellnetak  aad  thee. 

Aneath  my  feet  to  tread ; 
And  hide  thy  good  and  white  monie 

Aneath  my  dwalling  ataad." 

Si. 

The  hoabanda  and  hii  bomahald  a* 

In  laiy  reda  they  Join : 
*'  Far  batter  that  ahe  be  now  forfidm, 

Nor  that  we  a*  ehonld  tyne.** 

8S. 

Up,  will  of  rede,  the  hnebande  Blood. 

Wi'  heart  fit'  nd  and  mir; 
And  he  haa  gien  Us  huswife  Bline 

Wi*  theyonag  EUb  to  Un. 

Than  blyth  grew  he,  aad  tprang 

He  took  her  in  his  ann : 
The  md  it  left  her  comely  cheek; 

Her  heart  waa  damfd  wi*  harm. 

14. 
A  waaAi*  woman  then  she  wa 

And  the  moody  tears  loot  fa' : 
"  Ood  rew  on  me,  onaaely  nUe, 

How  hard  a  weird  I  fa'i 


«*  My  Ihy  I  plight  to  the  fiUreet  w^ht 
That  aum  on  mold  mat  see  t— 

Mann  I  now  mall  wi'ahddly  El. 
Hie  light  lemmaa  to  ba  r** 


Ha  minted  iiwe    he  minted  twioe, 
Waa  waac'd  her  heart  that  syth : 

Syna  tha  laldlieafe  flend  he  grew  that  e*( 
To  mortal  aa  did  kyth. 

«7. 
When  he  tha  thirden  time  can  asint 

To  ICaiy's  son  she  pray'd, 
Aad  the  laidly  Elf  was  dean  awa» 

And  a  lUr  knight  in  his  stead. 


*  IhOu  Demlak  >^ 

"  Somm*  flOy*  oatar,  og  somm4  fldy4  vef  t«r. 

NoglA  flfly*  nOr  pan ; 
Nogl*  flOye  nod  i  dyben4  dal*. 

Jag  troer  do  er*  der  andno." 


1 
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Tbia  feU  vndfsr  a  Und«n  gntn, 
That  *C*'*J^**  ahapo  he  ftmnd ; 

O*  irM  and  care  mm  the  word  nao  mair, 
A'  vera  lae  glad  that  etoond. 

90. 
*'  O  deareet  EUne,  hear  thou  tht*» 

And  thou  my  wife  nil  be. 
And  a*  the  good  in  meny  England 

8ae  freely  I'll  gi'e  thee  I 

30. 
*<  Whan  I  waa  bat  a  little  wee  bairn, 

My  mither  died  me  fra ; 
My  •tepmither  aent  me  awa'  fra  her ; 

I  tam'd  till  an  Sffln  Gray. 

91. 
*'  To  thy  hoabande  I  a  gtA  wiU  gie, 

Wi*  mickle  atate  and  gear, 
Aa  menda  fbr  EUne  \^  hnawifo  ;^ 

Thon'a  be  my  heartia  dear.**-^ 


*'  Thon  nobil  knyght»  we  thank  now  God 
That  haa  freed  na  frae  akaith ; 

8ae  wed  thon  thee  a  maiden  free. 
And  Joy  attend  ye  batth  I 

SSL 

**  Sn*  I  to  thee  nae  maik  can  be 

My  dochter  may  be  thine ; 
And  thy  gad  will  right  to  ftillll], 

Lat  thia  be  ovr  propine."— 

34. 
"  I  thank  thee,  Eline,  thon  wiae  womia ; 

My  praiee  thy  worth  aall  ha*e ; 
And  thy  lore  |^  I  fldl  to  win, 

Thou  hen  at  hame  nil  atay." 

3& 

The  hoabande  biggit  now  on  hia  <K 
And  nae  ane  wrongfat  him  wrang ; 

Hia  dochter  won  crown  In  Bngeland, 
And  happy  lired  and  laag. 

98. 
Now  SHne,  the  hnabande'a  hnawifb,  haa 

Coni^d  a*  her  grief  and  harma ; 
Sbe'a  mither  to  a  noble  qaeen 

That  aleepa  in  a  kingia  aima. 


ftr.  1.  mMj  a  wood ;  woody  faatneaa. 

Murittmde,  from  the  Dan.  kot,  with,  and  htmdt,  aTlllain, 
or  bondaman,  who  waaaooltltator  of  the  groond,  and 
conld  not  qalt  the  eatate  to  whidi  be  waa  attached, 
without  the  permiarion  of  hia  lord.  Thia  ia  the  aenn 
ofthewoidfintheoldSoottiahrooorda.  IntheSoot- 
tiah  "  Bnrghe  Lawa,**  tranalated  from  the  Reg,  Mttfett 
(AnchinleekMa  in  the  Adv.  LIbw)  it  if  vaed  indiaol- 
minatdy  with  the  Dan.  and  Swed.  bondt» 

SiQQ,  bnild. 

Dot*,  doea. 
t.  Ana,  wood. 

jaafr4r»  wrely. 
|.^ft,oak. 

Akimmm^  terrible. 

Bald,  bold. 


4.  ESpiim,  (oovplea),  beama  Joined  at  the  ta».  far  aop. 

porting  a  mlU  in  baildlng. 
Banks,  balks;  cron lioamab 
Jftfti,  laboiioua  indoatiy. 
A^pMT'if,  aaked. 
JDiodi^  hillock. 

5.  IPUM,  amalleat. 

OnatCd,  ahronk,  diminlahed ;  from  the  Gaielic^  aian 
Tery  amaU. 

Immeri,  emmet ;  ant. 

CkriiUon,  need  in  the  Danish  ballad^  Ae.  ia  contra 
dlitinction  to  demoniac^  aa  it  ia  In  England  in  eonti» 
diatlnction  to  bmU:  in  which  aenae,  a  pevaon  of  the 
lower  daaa  in  England,  would  call  a  Joe  or  a  Tvart  a 
ChritUan. 

Fkjft  frighten. 
8.  Olowr*dt  ata^ed. 

Hold,  hold. 
7'  Skuf/ff,  ahade. 

Sfca/M,hann. 

8.  NfgJud,  approadied. 

9.  VottU,  howla. 

TooU.-^Jn  the  Dan.  tude  ia  applied  both  to  the  howlfiiK 

of  a  dog,  and  the  aoond  of  a  bom. 
Scraigks,  KTtuoM. 

10.  Laidly,  loathly;  di^gnattaigly  iv^. 
OrtM,  fierce. 

11.  fFUmodi,  window. 
jrM;aimat. 

IS.  Cboit  cast 

Chedmer,  chamber. 

JraM,moat. 
.  .<««a,ofaIl. 
UL  Nonmrt,  northward. 

3Voie^  belioTe. 
14.  BraUb,  atrideaqnickly  forward. 

IFod,  woald. 
U.  Cannif,  adroit. 

Jfony,  nmay. 

^ed-mtei;  wellcbooen. 
17.  Jin,  it 

Bide,  aUde. 

Lemman,  miatreoa. 
IB.  Naeifote,  nowiae. 
19.  CStwA,  could,  knew  how  to 

Lot  be,  let  alone. 

Oude,  goods ;  propertT 

90.  Aneath,  beneath. 
DwaU^tQ-ttead,  dwelling-plaoeL 

91.  Seay,  aorrowfol. 

Bede,  oounael ;  conanltation. 
Fot;^m,  lorlom ;  loat ;  gone. 
Tyne,  (rerb  nent.)  be  loat ;  pexiah. 
99.  H^m  t^rtde,  bewUdered  in  thought ;  in  the  Baniih  oil. 

glnal  **  vOdraadagci"  Lat  '*  inopo  GonaUa ;"  Or. 

Air§^Mf*    Thia  expraealoaia  left  amoogthodesridersM 

in  the  QloBsary  to  Bitaon's  BomanofOb  and  has  nerct 

been  explained.    It  b  obaoleto  in  the  Daniah  aa  well 

aain  Engliah. 
Fare,  go. 
83.  Bud,  red  of  the  cheek. 

Oem'd,  in  the  Danlah,  Klemi  t  (whkdi  in  tke  north  cl 

England  ia  atUl  in  nae,  as  the  word  aCoreeri  la  with  aa ; 

brought  to  a  dying  atate.    Itia  aaedhyoaroldoan» 

diana. 
Harm,  grief ;  aa  In  the  original,  and  ia  the  old  TavtoniOi 

Engliah,  and  Scottlah  poetry. 
94.  JVn^\  woefeL 

JTooc^,  atrongly  and  wilftdly  paaiooata. 
Bern,  take  ruth ;  pity. 
Vn$e^,  unhappy ;  unMeot 
fFelrd,  tete. 
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km  for  mj  lot.~IUi  a«lliio  T«b  mhwwi^  in  ite  dl- 

ittghttehisMliihkni 
iflL  UlKpdt^A'iihniit  wwdfroB^V^ttAKbra- 
ffitioB  of  >U;  or  AffbH/ and  is  tto  pitedpal  root  Id 
VJLMBMM,  ta/tm^  tako,  or  Uj  hold  oL 


;adB|it. 


JtnoU    lliiotim,lothoWaldi,ritiiifloi«fta<JkM 
iai(M(^A«l*0MirV«Mtf«M/  m  wuMrimg  prineiplti  an 
teftgjgwMe/  a  tpkritt  am  oi^peL    In  tho  Hobrow  It 
tan  the  nine  Import. 
II  JfMotf.  attcaptad ;  mcsnt ;  ibowad  •  mind,  or  Inton- 
tioato.   Tho  original  !■  >- 
"  Hand  wtindU  hendo  font— og  andon  tang;— 
Han  gioidia  i  Uortet  la  tco  : 
Bad  blcf  hand  den  ledUH  daiProl 
Hand  Irande  mad  Oyan  ko. 
Dcr  hand  nida  aiindc  dan  tradia  gang,"  Jkc 
%A.tidc;tiaMu 
XiA  appear. 
A  Skmud,  hoar ;  tino ;  Monont. 
fll  Jtorry  (oU  Tent,  awrv),  flunooa;  lonownad ;  anavarin^ 
lailietjiBolQgical  maanittfr  axaeCly  to  thoLotIn  Bio^ 
te.   Hence  BMrry-nwn,  aa  the  addraai  of  a  chief  to 
l^faUovcri;  weaning,  not  man  of  MJrth,  but  of  ro- 
The  term  ia  found  in  iti  original  aanao  in  the 
ma,  and  the  Welah  mamr,  giaai ;  and  in  the 
aldcat  Teat.  Boniancea»  wtar,  mer,  and  aier^  hare 
■WMtimea  the  aame  aigniflcation. 
8. Maidt,  amenda;  taoompoaao. 
S.  MaSt,  match ;  peer;  eqnaL 

rnfime,  pledgo ;  gift 
Xiii;aBiaiaDdoftheMeoiwlmagnitados  anialandof  the 
Jbtt  magnitade  being  called  a  lonc^  and  ono  of  the 
AM  laagaitado  a  itoiai. 
X-  CmtU  ROOTor'd. 


THE  GHAISrs  WARNINO. 

luaitATSD  raoM  thb  OAXfaa  xjuipb  viasa,  p.  721. 

^^permuiim€fMfir.Jamk$on,lkishaUadisaddtd/)rom 
CoOeeUon.    ItcoiUabu 


Sead  During  hmtd  rider  t^  op  under  a, 

{Fori  jeg  tHver  ung) 
DcrfauU  hand  tig  taa  vcn  en  mm. 

{if^f  Ijfster  udi  Itmden  at  ridi,)  ^c 


CUM  Dyrittg  haa  ridden  him  ap  under  Oe. ' 

{AndOgfnIwerty9tmgt) 
Tkne  vcddod  ho  him  aae  fair*  a  may. 

{rOiegreenmooditUsUmetoride.) 


ntHtber  they  lired  for 

iAadO,^\ 
lid  thoT  aorea  baima 

ir  Ou  greemaeod,  ««.> 


laagyear, 
infosati 


Sao  Death'acooM  there  intiU  that  atead. 
And  that  winaome  Uly  flovar  li  daad. 


>  "UateOe.**— Tbaoriginal 
^■d  tlwiahiue,  bicanea  no  otbar  coald  be  finuid  to  wk^ 
P^Miflaotb  There  ia  Juat  aa  mnch  meaning  In  It  In  the 
*n>ilil[iiaaaintheeri8iiial;  bntitiaaatandardDaaiahbal- 
'''iknn;  and  aa  aadi.  It  ia  hoped,  trill  be  allowed  10  pam. 

' "  Afr.'—Tbe  Daa.  and  Sved.  vem,  vmn,  or  vtnne,  and 
AiOia,  un,  in  the  obliqne  caHca  Mda,  {ri»\,  ia  the  origin 


That  awain  he  haa  ridden  hA  np  under  fle, 
▲nd  ajae  he  haa  mairiod  anither  m^r. 


He*a  married  a  may,  and  he*a  feaaen  her 
Bat  ahe  waa  a  grim  and  a  laidly  dame. 


When  into  the  caatell  court  drara  ahe. 

The  aeven  bairaa  atood  vi*  fhe  tear  in  their  ee. 

The  baima  they  atood  wl'  dale  and  donbt  ;— 
She  up  wi*  her  foot,  and  ahe  Uck'd  them  out 

Not  ale  nor  mead  to  the  baimiea  ahe  gare : 
*'  But  hanger  and  hate  friw  me  yo'a  hare." 

She  took  frae  them  the  bowster  blae. 
And  aaid.  "  Ye  aall  Ugg  1*  the  baia  atrae  I  ** 

She  took  frae  them  the  groff  wax  light : 
Saja,  "  Now  ye  aall  Ugg  i'  the  mirk  a'  night ) " 

"Twaa  lang  I'  the  night,  and  the  baimiea  gnt : 
Their  mither  ahe  under  the  moola  heard  that ; 

That  heard  the  wife  under  the  eard  that  lay : 
"  For  aooth  maun  I  to  my  balmiaa  gao! " 

That  wife  can  atand  up  at  our  Lord's  knee. 
And  "  May  I  gang  and  my  baimiea  aee  ?  " 

She  prigged  aae  a^,  and  ahe  prigged  ana  lang, 
That  he  at  the  laat  ga'e  iter  leare  to  gang. 

"And  thou  aall  come  back  when  the  cock  doea  craw 
For  thou  nae  langer  aall  bide  awa.** 

Wi'  her  banea  aae  atark  a  bowt  ahe  gae ; 
She'a  riren  faaith  wa*  and  marble  gmy.> 


Whan  near  to  the  dwelling  ahe  can  gang. 
The  dop  they  wow'd  tlU  the  lift  It  rang. 

When  ahe  came  till  the  caatell  yet^ 
Her  eldeat  dochter  atood  thereat. 

**  Why  atand  ye  hera,  dear  dochter  mine  f 
How  are  ama'  brithen  and  alatera  tUne  f  "'- 

*'  For  aooth  ye're  a  woman  balth  fair  and  fine ; 
But  ye  are  nae  dear  mither  of  aUDe."— 

**  Och  I  how  ahould  I  be  line  or  ikir  ? 

If  y  cheek  it  ia  pale,  and  the  ground'a  my  lair.  -* 

**  My  mither  waa  white,  wi*  cheek  aae  red  { 
Bat  thou  art  wBa»  and  iikar  aae  dead.**— 

*'  Och  I  how  ahould  I U  white  and  red, 
Sao  lang  aa  I've  been  canld  and  dead?" 

When  ahe  earn  till  the  chalmar  la, 
Down  the  bairaa*  ohedca  the  tenia  did  rin. 

of  the  Soottiah  tomqr,  whkhhaa  ao  much  paialedalt  tbo  ety- 
mologlata. 
a  TkefirigimaicfadiaindfktAiUtmia^i 
**  Hun  akOd  op  ain*  modig*  been, 
Der  roTenedb  mnur  og  graa : 
Der  bun  gik  igennem  den  by. 
Dt  hundi  d€  tudi  $aa  ktgt  i  ekp.' 
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fOiA  taikit  tlM  taae,  and  iha  teuh'd  U  Chert; 
81m  kem'd  and  ^tod  the  tttho's  hair. 

The  thlrden  aha  doodl*d  upon  har  Icnaa^ 
And  tha  ftmithan  d&a  dichted  mm  cannilie. 

8ba*s  ta*en  the  fifthen  apon  har  Up» 
And  sweetly  aockled  it  at  her  pap. 

Till  her  eldeat  dochtar  ayne  aaid  aha^ 
'« Te  hid  Child  Dyilng  oome  hero  to  me." 


Whaa  he  cam  t&l  the  ohalmar  in. 
Wi'  aiigi7  mood  aha  nid  to  him : 

**  I  loft  yov  xoath  o'  ala  and  bread : 
Mj  hainiaa  quail  fn  hangar  and  need. 

'*  I  left  ahind  me  hraw  bowBtam  Uaa  t 
My  bairaiea  are  Ugxin'  i'  the  ban  etrae. 

*'  I  left  ye  aaa  mony  a  gmff  waz-liKht; 
My  baimies  llgg  i'  the  mirk  a*  night 

"  Gin  aft  I  oome  baek  to  vidt  thee, 
Wae,  dowy,  and  weary  thy  lack  ahall  be.** 

Up  apak  little  Kintin  fai  bed  that  lay : 
"  To  thybalmiea  111  do  the  beet  I  may.** 

Aye  when  they  heard  the  dog  nirr  and  bell, 
8ae  ga'e  they  the  bairaiea  bread  and  alew 

Aye  whan  the  dog  did  wow,  in  haate 

They  croaa'd  and  aoln'd  themaalla  fraa  the  ghaiai. 

Aye  whan  the  little  dog  yowl'd,  with  fear 

(jfyid  Ogin  Iwenpoung/) 
They  ebook  at  the  thonght  the  dead  waa  near. 

(rtk« greenwood  U  tUU  mt  to  ride.) 
or, 

(  Aiir  •Borctr  jw  moi^y  a  ibaarf  UMr  dkair. } 


OLOSSABT. 

•r.  1.  Ma9,  maid. 

JUMf,  plaaaea. 
ft  StaM^  plaea. 
a  Bolnw,  children. 

Mnjbref  together. 

tFineome,  engagiag  \  givlBg  Joy,  (old  Teat.) 
4  £!im4  then. 

6.  FeiMn,  fetched;  brong^t. 
flL  Drtwe^  drore. 
7*  Dtdei  Bonov. 

i^Mii;fcar. 
a  Boweter,  bolatar;  cniihieii;  bed. 

JBiae.blae. 

Stratt  atraw. 
la  Onff^  great;  ]ai)ga  In  glit. 

JTorlt^  mirk;  dark. 
n,  Lang  Ctke  night,  lMlt9. 

Orut,  wept. 

JfMlt,  moold ;  earth. 
.    1&  JBoni,  earth. 

AH^gOb 

.  14.  Frigged,  eoCreated  aaraaatly  aad  peraereiin^y. 

<MM^gO. 

15.  Onno,  ciww. 

16.  Bemer,  bonce. 
Stark,  strong. 


AMK,  boH;  alMdciprinfb  Mka  Ckaft  of  atoll  o 
ftun  a  bow. 

MieoM,  apfls  aaoBaoB. 

ir4i*,waU. 
17.  fFoMfd,  howled. 

X4^aky,fiimaaMrt;afa. 
la  F<«,gat«. 
Ui  Ana',  amalL 
88.  Ltre,  oomplexkn. 

83.  Ckiiil,odld. 

84.  TIB;to. 

8a  BtttfcA;  drasaad. 

Buefd,  cowined 

2WMr,thaothar. 
aa  BemOi,  plenty. 

Quofi,  are  qoalled;  dia. 

Ated,  wanL 
8a  .^DUfMf,  behtakd. 

BtoHP,  braTOiflna. 
81.  Dewg,  Bonownu. 
Sa  SWr,  snarL 

Jl0B,bark. 
34.  So^tMd;  bleseed;  UteraUy,  tigned  with  tha  jya  of  the 
crosa.    Before  the  introdnctkm  of  ChiiallaBlfey,  Ahmv 
were  used  in  eoMtig,  aa  aqiell  affloat  tka  pow«  of 
endumtment  and  erfl  gMifl. 

MoM^ghoat 


NoXB  2Z. 


4hemood^  B^  Kbng,-'P.  9IHL 


In  a  long  dissertation  npon  the  Fairy  SnpentStieoa,  paV 
Uahed  in  the  Miaatrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  tha  most  va- 
laable  part  of  which  was  aapplied  by  my  leanad  and  indcfo> 
tigable  Mend,  Dr.  John  Leyden,  meet  of  the  dionmataacn 
ore  collected  which  can  throw  light  apon  tha  popnlar  boHsf 
whkh  even  yet  preTails  req>ecting  them  in  Scotland.  Dr. 
Gnham^  author  of  an  entertaining  work  upon  tha  Scenery  of 
the  Pexthshire  HigUand%  already  frequently  quoted,  has 
recorded,  with  great  aoenracy,  the  peculiar  teneta  held  by  the 
Highlandan  on  this  topic,  in  the  vteinity  of  Loch  Katiia^ 
The  loaned  anther  ia  indtaied  to  deduce  the  whole  mythelo> 
gy  from  the  Druidicol  eyatem,— on  opinioa  to  wUeh  there  art 
many  objectiona. 

**  The  Daoine  Skff,  or  Men  of  Peace  of  the  Highlandei% 
thou|^  not  afaaolutely  malevolent,  ore  beliered  to  be  a  peev> 
ish,  repining  race  of  boinga,  who,  poaaeaaing  themselTos  bat  a 
Bcanty  portion  of  happincaa,  are  supposed  to  enry  mankind 
their  mora  complete  and  substantial  enjoymanta.  Th^  art 
supposed  to  eqjoy  in  their  eabtemneous  lucsesus  a  soft  of 
shadowy  happiness,  a  tinael  grandeur;  whidi,  howwror,  tb«y 
would  willingly  exchange  for  the  more  solid  Joys  of  aaortalily. 

"  They  ore  beliovad  to  inhabit  certain  round  giaasy  oni- 
nencee,  where  thay  celebrate  their  nocturnal  feativitios  by 
the  light  of  the  moon.  About  a  mUe  beyond  the  aonres  of 
the  Forth  above  Loohoon,  there  ia  a  plaee  called  CWrrtfoa, 
or  the  Gove  of  the  Men  of  Peaoe^  whUh  ia  atOl  atqipoaed  ta  bo 
a  fkvontita  place  of  their  residanca.  In  the  nelghbouihofld 
are  to  be  seen  many  round  conloal  aasinencee;  partiealariy 
one^  near  the  bead  of  the  lake^  by  the  skiTte  of  which  nMOj 
ore  Bdll  afraid  to  pass  after  aunaat.  It  ia  believed*  that  IC  oa 
Hallow-ava,  any  pasaen,  alone^  goea  nmnd  one  of  these  hUi 
nine  timesb  towards  the  left  hand  (sinMroniMi)  a  doer  skaB 
open,  by  wUflh  ho  will  be  admitted  into  their  aul 
ahodoa.  Many,  it  ia  aaid,  of  mortal  raoi 
in  their  aacrstrsoasasa.  Ihara  thay  liava  been  raealted  law 
the  meal  splendid  apartments,  and  regaled  with  tha  as^ 
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■  of 


Thtir  fiMnalM 

tb«daBgfateiaofai«oiiibesat7.    Thammmk^hmp' 

thdr  tiB«  in  tmltMtj,  and  In  daadng  to 

mmie.    Bnt  anhapipj  !•  the  nMntal  vho 

Inn,  vtremtnm  to  patako  of  thdr  dninliM. 

he  fciMla  Ibr  orar  tho  aodotj  of  men, 

down  iiretncablj  totho  condttlMi  of  Mfidk,  or 


M  !•  Tsportod  In  tho  fiOshfauid  tiadMon,  wu 
ind^BofTora.  fartothoMcntrseMMooftlMlfoB 
to  vu  veeogniMd  liy  OBO  who  bod  fenMily 
mortal,  bat  vho  had.  by  tomo  fhtality,  bo- 
with  tho  Shildia.  Thb  aoqnaintance,  ttJU 
I  portion  of  hvman  beneroIoBee,  iramod  her  of 
r,  aad  eoanoelled  bar,  as  iho  Talvod  her  ttherty,  to 
oatiaf  and  drinking  with  them  for  a  certain 
She  complied  with  the  ooaneel  of  her  Mend ; 
mi  vhea  the  period  amigned  was  clapeed,  ehe  found  hereelf 
mil  epen  earth,  restored  to  the  society  of  mortals.  It  Is 
that  when  she  examined  the  Tiands  which  had  been 
i  to  her,  and  wliich  had  appeared  so  tempting  to  the 
sfi^  Asy  woe  foand,  now  that  the  endiantment  was  remo- 
only  of  the  reftise  of  the  earth."— P.  107-111. 


NoaS  A. 


Or 


|MM /frofet  en  fieech  ovmI  ookf 
9f€mr  E(ftm  Quern  f— P.  ML 


btmhssnalnndrbhasrTed.  thatftlris%  ifnotpositiTOly 
■•  eapricknis,  and  easUy  ofltedod.  Thej  are, 
piopiielots  of  forests,  pecoUarly  Jealous  of  their 
4l^«r«srf  and  sanlssn,  aa  appears  from  thecaaseof  oflbnos 
tabi.iithecr^lDaI  Danish  ballad.  Thfa  Jealoosy  was  atao 
■iattiShate  of  tho  northern  Dmrjpar,  or  dwarH ;  to  many  of 
v^dhUaetiBBs  tho  foicias  seem  to  have  saooeeded,  it;  In- 
^"i*  ftcy  sre  not  the  same  class  of  betngs.  In  the  huge 
xtriol  leooid  of  Gorman  ChiTalry,  entitled  the  Helden- 
ki^  flb  Hfldebrand,  and  the  other  heroes  of  whom  it  treatik 
■*o>Ri|cd  in  OBs  of  their  most  desperate  adTontime*  fiom 
t  mk  vislatleB  of  tho  roee^ardon  of  an  Klfln,  or  Dwarf 

1^  an  ytt  traces  of  a  belief  in  this  wont  and  most  mali- 
(■varier  of  Faiiiea.  among  the  Border  wilds.  Dr.  Loyden 
hBhtiodaesd  sneh  a  dwarf  into  his  ballad  entlUed  the  Coat 
■'Kiddsi;  and  has  not  foigot  Us  chaxactoiistio  detestation 


"  Ihe  third  blast  that  yonng  Keeldar  blew» 
8lin  stood  the  limber  fern. 
And  a  wee  man,  of  swarthy  hue, 
Upetartod  by  a  caim. 

**  HisraoMiC  woods  were  brown  as  heath 
That  dothee  the  upland  fell ; 
Aad  the  hair  of  his  head  was  frlaily  red 
Is  tho  pofple  haatherboU. 


'  An  uiddn,  dad  in  prieUea  xad. 

Clang  oow'iing  to  Us  arm ; 
As  hounds  they  howl'd,  and  backward  fled, 

As  struck  by  iUry  charm. 

'*  Why  rises  Ugh  the  stag-honndl  cry. 
Where  stag-hound  ne'er  should  be  ? 
Why  wakee  that  horn  the  silent  morn, 
WUhont  the  leare  of  me  ?*— 


"  *  Brown  dwarf;  that  o'er  ttie  moorland  strays. 
Thy  naase  to  Keeldar  toll  I'— 
'  The  Brown  nun  of  tho  Ifoon^  who  slays 
Bonwifh  the  hsathar  bnlV 

"•  TIs  sweet  beneath  the  beather-bdt 
To  Hto  In  aatuma  brown ; 
And  sweet  to  hear  the  larYodc^  awoll. 
Far,  for  ihnn  tower  and  town. 

** '  But  woe  beHde  the  shrlllfaig  bora. 
Hie  chaee's  surly  cheer! 
And  ever  that  hunter  is  forlorn. 
Whom  first  at  mom  I  hear.'" 

The  poetical  piotara  hers  gtvon  of  the  Dueqar  ooiresponds 
exactly  with  the  following  Northumbrian  legend,  with  which 
I  was  lately  fovearsd  by  my  leaned  and  Und  ftiend,  Mr. 
Svtees  of  Malnsfarth,  who  has  beetowed  indefotigsble  labour 
upon  the  aatliiuitlee  of  the  BikgUsh  Border  counties.  Tho 
subject  is  in  itself  so  curious^  that  the  length  of  tho  note  will, 
I  hopob  be  pardoned. 

"  I  haye  only  one  record  to  ofl^  of  the  appearanoe  of  our 
Northumbrian  Duergar.  My  narratiix  is  Eliaabeth  Cock- 
bum,  an  old  wifo  of  Offectoo,  in  this  county,  whoee  credit,  in 
a  case  of  this  kind,  will  not,  I  hope,  be  much  Impeached, 
whan  I  add,  that  she  ii^  by  her  dull  neig|iboni%  supposed  to 
be  oooaslonally  insane,  but,  by  herself,  to  be  at  thoee  times 
endowed  with  a  focnlty  of  seeliv  viiionst  andq»eetial  appear- 
ances* whidi  shun  the  common  ken. 

*'  In  the  year  before  the  great  rebellion,  two  young  men 
ftom  Newcastle  were  ^lorting  on  tho  hi^  moors  aboro  Sl» 
don,  and  after  puxsuing  their  game  ssveral  houxa,  sat  down 
to  dine  in  a  green  glen,  near  one  of  the  mountain  streams. 
After  Ibeir  repast,  the  younger  lad  ran  to  the  brook  ibr  wa- 
ter, and  after  stooping  to  diink,  was  surprised,  on  lifting  his 
head  again,  by  the  appearsnos  of  a  brown  dmrf,  who  stood 
on  a  crag  oorored  with  braokens»  acrom  the  bum.  This  ex- 
traordinary personage  did  not  appear  to  be  aboTo  half  the 
stature  of  a  conunon  man,  but  was  uncommonly  stout  and 
broad>built,  huTing  the  appearance  of  rest  strength.  His 
drsss  was  entfarely  brown,  the  colour  of  the  brackens,  and  hii 
head  corered  with  frixded  red  hair.  His  countenance  was 
expresstTo  of  the  most  sayage  fierodty,  and  his  eyee  glared 
like  a  bulL  It  seems  ho  addreessd  the  young  man  first, 
threatening  him  with  his  vengeanoe,  for  haring  trsepassed  on 
his  demesBes»  and  asking  him  if  he  knew  in  whoee  presenoe 
he  stood?  Ihe  youth  replied,  that  he  now  supposed  him  to 
be  the  lord  of  the  moon;  that  he  offended  through  igno- 
rance ;  and  offered  to  bring  him  the  game  he  had  killed.  The 
dwarf  was  a  little  mollified  by  this  submisdon.  but  remarked, 
that  nothing  could  be  more  offendre  to  him  than  such  an 
offer,  as  he  considered  the  wild  animals  as  his  subjects^  and 
nerer  foiled  to  arengo  their  destruction.  He  condeecended 
farther  to  inform  him,  that  he  was.  like  himself,  mortal, 
though  of  yean  (kr  OTfioeding  the  lot  of  common  humanly ; 
and  (what  I  should  not  hare  had  an  idea  oO  that  he  hoped 
forsalration.  He  nerer,  he  added,  fed  on  any  thing  that  had 
life,  but  lired  in  the  summer  on  wortle-berrlee.  and  in  winter 
on  nuts  and  apples,  of  which  he  had  great  store  in  the  woodl. 
Finally,  he  iUTlted  his  new  ao<|uaiwtanrB  to  aooompany  Urn 
hemeand  partake  his  hospitality ;  an  oAr  which  the  youth 
was  on  the  point  of  aooeptiag,  and  was  Just  going  to  spring 
acrom  the  brook  (which.  If  he  had  dona,  says  KHsahath,  tho 
dwarf  would  certainly  huTo  torn  Um  in  pieces),  when  Usfool 
was  arrested  by  the  Tolise  of  his  companion,  who  thov^t  ha 
had  tarried  long;  aad  on  looUng  round  agdn,  'tho  wee  brown 
man  was  fled.'  Tho  story  adds,  that  he  was  irapradsntanoai^ 
to  slight  the  admonition,  and  to  sport  orer  tlM  moon  on  his 
way  homewards ;  but  soon  after  Us  retnm,  he  fUl  Into  « 
lingering  disorder,  and  died  within  the  y4 
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The/iOrtarjiUalffnmf'-'T.  SOfi. 

Am  th*  JkteiM  Shf,  or  Men  of  Peace,  wore  green  liaUte, 
fhej  were  mppoeed  to  take  offence  when  any  mortale  ren- 
tored  to  URune  their  fiiToarito  colovr.  Indeed,  from  eome 
reeeon  which  hea  been,  peztaape*  originnUy  n  general  enper- 
•tition,  ffram  ia  held  in  Scotland  to  be  onluckj  to  paxticnlar 
tribei  and  oonntiM.  The  Gaithneia  men,  who  hold  this  be- 
lief, allege  as  a  reaeon,  that  their  bande  wore  that  colour  when 
they  wei«  ont  off  at  the  battle  of  Flodden ;  and  for  the  tame 
leaaon  they  aroid  crowing  the  Ord  on  a  Monday,  being  the 
day  of  the  week  on  which  thdr  ill-omened  array  eet  forth. 
Green  ii  alao  dieliked  by  thoee  of  the  name  of  OgilTy ;  bnt 
more  especially  ia  it  held  fatal  to  the  whole  clan  of  Grahame. 
It  ia  remembered  of  an  aged  gentleman  of  that  nam^  that 
when  his  hone  fell  in  a  foz-cfaaae,  he  aoeoonted  for  it  at  once 
by  obaerring,  that  the  whipcord  attached  to  hia  laah  waa  of 
thia  nnlnt^  oolonr. 


Kara  8  C. 

9cr  fltov  wart  dkriOaCd  man.-^'P,  908. 

The  elvea  were  anppoeed  greatly  to  enry  the  prlvilegea  ao> 
qnired  by  Chiiatian  initiation,  and  they  gare  to  those  mortala 
who  had  fallen  into  tlicir  power  a  certain  precedence,  founded 
npon  this  adTantageona  distinction.  Tamlanob  in  the  old 
ballad,  deeeribea  his  own  rank  in  the  fhiry  prooenion  :— 

**  For  I  ride  on  a  milk-whito  ateed. 

And  aye  nearest  the  town ; 
Because  I  waa  a  diristen'd  knight. 

They  glre  me  that  renown." 

I  presume  that.  In  the  Danish  ballad  of  the  BgiCn  Onqrisee 
Appendix,  Note  3  A),  the  obstinacy  of  the  **  Weiest  Elf,"  who 
wonld  not  floe  for  croes  or  sign,  is  to  be  derired  from  tho  cir> 
tnmstanoe  of  his  baring  been  "christen'd  man.* 

How  eager  the  Blres  were  to  obtain  for  their  oflbpring  the 
prerogatiTes  of  Christianity  will  bo  prored  by  the  following 
atoTy>-<'In  the  district  called  Haga,  in  Iceland,  dwelt  a 
nobleman  called  Sigward  Porstor,  who  had  an  intrigue  with 
ono  of  the  subterranean  femalea.  The  elf  became  pregnant, 
and  exacted  from  her  lorer  a  firm  promise  tliat  he  would 
procure  the  baptism  of  the  infont.  At  the  appointed  time, 
the  mother  came  to  the  churdijard,  on  the  wall  of  which  she 
placed  a  golden  cup,  and  a  stole  for  the  priest,  agreeable  to 
the  custom  of  making  an  offering  at  baptism.  She  then  stood 
a  little  apart  When  the  priest  left  the  church,  he  enquired 
the  meaning  of  what  he  saw,  and  demanded  of  Sigward  if  he 
avowed  himself  the  father  of  the  child.  Bnt  Sigward,  ashamed 
of  the  connection,  denied  the  paternity.  He  was  tiien  inter- 
legated  if  he  desired  that  the  child  should  be  baptised ;  but 


1  [This  story  is  still  ounrsnt  in  the  moon  of  Staflbrdshirs^  and 
adapted  by  the  peasantry  to  their  ewn  meridian.  I  have  re- 
peatedly heard  It  told,  exactly  as  here,  by  rustics  who  could 
not  read.  My  last  aathority  was  a  iui0cr  near  Cheadia.— 
B.  JiLMicaoif.] 

"  One  other  legend,  in  aaimilar  strain,  lately  communicated 
by  a  very  intolljgent  young  lady,  is  giTen,  principally  because 
ft  fturniahee  an  opportunity  of  punning  an  ingenious  idea  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Scott,  in  one  of  his  learned  notes  to  the  Lady 
of  the  Lake:— 

i**  A  young  man,  roaming  one  day  through  the  forest,  ob- 


this  also  he  answered  in  the  negatfre,  lest,  by  audi 
he  should  admit  himaelfto  be  the  Ihther.  On 
was  left  uatondied  and  unbaptiaed.  Wliereaponthe) 
in  extfume  wrath,  snatched  up  the  inihnt  and  the  cup, 
retired,  learing  the  priestly  cope,  of  which  fragmente  are 
in  pieeeiiation.  But  this  female  denounced 
upon  Sigward  and  his  posterity,  to  tho  ninfh 
singular  disease,  with  which  many  of  his 
sIBictedatthisday.*  Thus  wrote  EfamrDuidmond.  pastor  af 
the  parish  of  Garpsdale^  in  Iceland,  a  man  profcunaiy'iuisad 
in  leanings  from  whose  manuscript  it  waa  extracted  bgr  the 
leaned  Torftena.— Mitoria  Hro^  KrakU,  Bcf/kke,  17U.  V- 


KoibSD. 


AndffaUjf  Miner  the  Fcarp-land— 
Butattit  ffttHming  Mow— P.  S0& 

No  foct  respecting  Faiiy-land  seems  to  be  better  i 
than  the  fantastie  and  illnsory  nature  of  their  apparent 
sure  and  splendour.  It  has  been  'already  notloed  In  the  foir- 
mer  quotations  from  Dr.  Orahame's  entert^ning  Tolune^  and 
may  be  confirmed  by  the  fallowing  Hi^ilaad  traditioci  >— *'  A 
woman,  whose  new-bom  child  had  been  conveyed  by  tham 
into  theirsecret  abodee,  was  also  carried  thither  heraelC  ta 
remain,  howerer,  only  untQ  she  should  suckle  her  infiut 
She  one  day,  during  this  period,  obeerrad  the  Shi'fchs  tmsilr 
employed  in  mixing  various  ingredients  in  a  boiling  caldnn ; 
and,  as  soon  as  the  composition  was  prepsrcd,  sho  remarked 
that  they  all  carefully  anointed  their  eyea  with  it,  laying  the 
remainder  aside  for  fittnre  use.  In  a  moment  when  they  wen 
all  absent,  she  also  attempted  to  anoint  her  eyea  with  the 
pradons  drui^  but  had  time  to  apply  It  to  one  ey«  only,  when 
the  IteoliM  Sftf  returned.  But  with  that  eye  she  waa  hence- 
forth enabled  to  aee  evMy  tiling  aa  it  really  paaaad  in  their 
aeoret  abodea.  She  aaw  every  object,  not  aa  she  hitheitohad 
done,  in  deceptive  splendour  and  eleganoe,  bnt  in  ita  gaauiaa 
coloun  and  form.  Tho  gaudy  oraamenta  of  the  apartmsat 
were  reduced  to  the  walla  of  a  g^kwmy  cavam.  Soon  aft«, 
having  disdiarged  her  ofBoe^  she  was  dismissed  to  hor  own 
home.  Still,  however,  she  retained  the  faculty  of  aaeing,  wtth 
her  medicated  eyei,  every  thing  that  waa  done*  any  when  la 
her  preeence,  by  the  decepttvo  art  of  the  oder.  One  day, 
amidst  a  throng  of  people^  ahe  chanced  to  obeerva  the  S)W»dl, 
or  man  of  peace,  in  whoee  pessesrion  she  had  left  her  diHd; 
though  to  every  other  eye  inviiiUe.  Prompted  by  matenal 
affection,  ahe  inadvertently  accoeted  him,  and  began  to  en- 
quire after  the  welfore  of  her  child.  The  man  of  peaces 
aatoniahed  at  being  thua  reoogniaed  by  one  of  mortal  rae^ 
demanded  how  ahe  had  been  enabled  to  ditoover  him.  Awed 
by  the  terrible  fh>wn  of  his  countenance,  ahe  adcnowledged 
what  she  had  done.  He  ipat  In  her  eye^  and  extlnguiriied  it 
for  ever."— Ouahamb'b  SheU^ei,  p.  116—118.  It  is  rtarj  n- 
markable,  that  this  sfany,  translated  by  Dr.  Orahame  frna 
popular  Gaelic  tradition,  ia  to  be  found  in  the  Otia  Imperialla 
of  Gervaae  of  Tilbury,  i    A  work  of  great  Inteiuat  m^ht  be 


aenred  a  number  of  penona  all  drewed  in  green,  laaning  from 
one  of  thoee  round  eminencea  which  are  commonly  accounted 
foizyhiUa.  Bachof  them  In  sncceerion  called  upon  a  pensn 
hjnusflofitdikigk&ne.  A  capaiiaoned  ateed  inatantly  ap- 
peared ;  they  all  mounted,  and  aallied  fnrth  Into  the  regioDS 
of  air.  The  young  man,  like  All  Baba  in  the  Arabian  Nig'it% 
ventured  to  pronounce  the  aame  name,  and  called  for  hb 
horae.  The  steed  immediately  appeared ;  he  mounted,  and 
waa  Boon  Joined  to  the  fairy  choir.  He  remained  with  them 
for  a  year,  going  about  with  them  to  fi^n  and  weddinga,  and 
feasting,  though  unseen  hr  nortal  eyes,  on  the  victuals  thai 
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the  oi%|n  of  popiikr  flcttoD,  and  th«  truismit- 
■n  of  riBSax  talcs  frun  age  to  aga^  and  from  oountry  to 
The  mjihoiagf  of  one  paxiod  wonld  than  ^ipcar  to 
ikfeo  ^  iwimicw  of  tho  next  eentuy,  and  that  Into  the 
tala  of  tlM  anhoeqvent  ages.  Soeh  an  inrcatlgatlon, 
itt  vent  gieaUy  to  dimfaWi  <nir  ideas  of  the  TirhnciM  of 
iBveatieii^  voold  aJao  ehov,  that  these  flctiooi^  how- 
;  vild  and  childish,  poeseM  such  channs  far  the  populace^ 
theatk  to  penetrate  into  ooontries  unoonneeted  hj 
I  and  UnKnag>s  and  har ing  no  apparent  intoroonxie 
the  UMans  of  tranamiflsion.  It  would  cany  me  tu 
bwBad  sBj  boondi^  to  prodnoe  instances  of  this  oommunity 
•ffrUeaaong  nations  who  nerer  borrowed  from  each  other 
a^  tlting  iatrinsieaUy  worth  learning.  Indeed,  the  wide  dif- 
bmm  ef  popalar  fietioas  may  be  compared  to  the  facility 
vilh  vUch  straws  and  feathers  are  dispersed  abroad  by  the 
vM,  while  valaahle  metals  cannot  be  transported  without 
tneUe  sad  laboar.  There  lires,  I  beliere,  only  one  gentle- 
as.  wboM  anlimited  aoqoaintance  with  thb  subject  might 
tartle  him  to  do  H  Justice ;  I  mean  my  friend,  Mr.  Francis 
Deaoe,  ef  the  British  Museum,  wliose  usual  Idndneis  will,  I 
bspe,  pardon  my  mentioiiing  his  name,  while  on  a  subject  so 
dM^j  cennectod  with  his  extonsiTe  and  curious  researches 


NoTB  3  E. 


IsmUcdoten  in  a  thu/iUfrap, 

Aftd, 'taetrt  l{/i  and  dealK  teas  fnatdi'd  awt^f 
To  thejogiea  SSUn  toioer.— P.  208. 

TkessfajeclB  of  Fairy-land  were  lucruited  Ihnn  the  regions 
rfhnssBllj  by  a  sort  of  erimpinff  system,  which  extended  to 
aWts  IS  well  as  to  in&nts.  Many  of  those  who  were  in  this 
srtt  aiinmeed  to  have  dischaigod  the  debt  of  nature,  had 
■tyWeome  deniasna  of  the  "Lends  of  Faery."  In  the 
hmifel  Fairy  Ttomance  of  Orfce  and  Heurodiis  (On^ens 
aniEerrdiee)  in  the  Aacfainleck  MS.  is  the  following  strikfaig 
SBiiiiiinilutt  ef  peisona  thus  abstracted  from  middle  earth. 
Mr.  Bten  uafartwmtoly  publiehed  this  romance  from  a  copy 
hvMeh  the  faUowlag,  and  many  other  l^ghly  poetical  pas- 
mi^  do  Bst  occar  :— 

*Thsn  he  gaa  bSholde  about  al. 
And  Migbefal  liggeand  with  in  the  wal. 
Of  fclk  that  wwre  tUdder  y-bronght, 
And  theu|^  dcde  and  nere  nought ; 
lene  etode  withoaten  hadde; 
And  sum  non  annei  nade ; 
And  seme  thnrch  the  bodl  hadde  wounds ; 
And  seme  hqr  wode  y>bounde ; 
And  sua  anned  on  hois  toto ; 
And  fum  astran^ed  aa  thai  eto ; 
Aadsum  war  in  wator  adieynt ; 
And  sam  with  firs  al  fonehieynt ; 
Wifss  ther  lay  on  ddlde  bedde ; 
fism  deda,  and  sum  awedde ; 
And  wonder  fele  ther  lay  heeidea, 
Bi|^t  aa  thai  slope  her  undertides : 
Echo  was  thus  in  the  warl  y-nome. 
With  lUxi  tUder  y-  come." 


*g*oMWted  on  thoee  occasions.  They  had  one  day  gone 
H  s  vcdding  where  the  cheer  was  abundant.  During  the 
Mrt,  the  bridegroom  tnazed.  The  young  man,  according 
t»fbeaiBalcnstom,  said, 'God  bless  you!'  The  ftdries  were 
^^hi  St  the  pronunciation  of  the  sscred  name,  and  asrared 
^  fhst  if  hs  dared  to  repeat  it,  they  wonld  punkh  him. 
A*  htidcgjuum  metztd  a  second  time.   He  repeated  his  NMf- 


NoteSF. 

fFko  ever  rt/Xd,  ntiknt^  how,  cr  nbkmt 

The  fTQuUngfrn  war  trapp'd  or  dain  f — P.  Sia 


8t  John  actually  used  this  Olustration  when  mgiyd  Ib 
oonluting  the  plea  of  law  propoeed  for  the  unfortunate  Bart 
of  Straflund:  *'It  was  true,  wegaTo  laws  to  haras  and  desr» 
bscaase  they  are  beasts  of  diaee;  but  it  wasnerer  aooonnted 
eitlier  cruelty  ta  foul  play  to  knock  foxes  or  wolres  on  the 
head  as  they  con  be  fbund,  because  they  are  beasts  of  prey. 
In  a  wcffd,  the  law  and  humanity  were  alilce;  the  one  being 
more  folladoua,  and  the  other  more  harfaaraus,  than  in  any 
ags  had  been  rented  in  such  an  aathority."— Ci.AiiBiiDoif'a 
History  qfikeRebdHon.    Oxfoid,  1708,  fol.  voL  p.  189L 


Note  3  G. 


Air  HigMand  dkeer. 


Thikeardm'AJIak  qf  mountain-deer.— -V.  Sll. 

The  Scottish  Highlanders  in  former  times,  had  a  oondse 
mode  of  cooking  their  renlson,  or  rather  of  dispensing  with 
cooking  it,  which  appears  greatly  to  hare  suiprissd  the  Fran«A 
whom  chance  made  acquainted  with  it.  The  V idame  of  Char* 
ters,  when  a  hostage  in  England,  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.,  was  permitted  to  trarel  into  Scotland,  and  penetrated  as 
for  as  to  the  remote  Higlilands  (au  Jin  find  dee  Sauvc^ee). 
After  a  great  hunting  party,  at  which  a  most  wonderfol  quan- 
tity of  game  was  destroyed,  he  law  these  Seottieh  Saieagee  de> 
▼our  a  part  of  their  Tendson  raw,  without  any  Ihrther  prep»> 
ration  tlian  oompreaing  it  between  two  batons  of  wood,  so  as 
to  force  out  the  blood,  and  render  it  extremely  hard.  This 
they  reckoned  a  great  delicacy  ;  and  when  the  Vidame  par- 
took of  it,  his  complisnce  with  their  taste  rendered  him  ex- 
tremely popular.  This  curious  trait  of  mannen  was  com- 
municated by  Mens,  de  Montmorency,  a  great  friend  of  the 
Vidame,  to  Brantome,  by  whom  it  b  recorded  in  Viee  dee 
Hommee  Ittuelree,  Dleamre,  iTTtii.  art.  14.  The  proceea  by 
which  the  raw  Tenison  was  rendered  eatable  is  described  TSiy 
minutely  in  the  romance  of  Peroeforest,  when  Estonne,  a 
Scottish  knight-errant,  having  slain  a  deer,  says  to  his  com- 
panUm  Claudius :  *'  Sire,  or  mangerea  tous  el  moy  aussL 
Voire  si  nous  anions  de  feu,  dlt  Claudius.  Psr  Tame  ds  moa 
pers,  dist  Estonne,  ie  reus  atoumeray  et  culray  a  la  maniera 
de  noetre  pays  oomme  pour  eheualier  emmt.  Lois  tira  eon 
espee.  ct  sen  vint  a  la  branche  dung  arbre,  et  y  fait  vug  gnat 
trou,  et  puis  fend  la  branclie  bien  dienx  piedx,  et  bouto  la 
ctdsse  du  serf  entredenx,  et  puis  prent  le  Uool  de  son  choral, 
et  en  lye  la  branche,  et  destraint  si  fort,  que  le  sang  et  lea  hu- 
mours de  la  chair  laillent  hots^  ct  demeure  la  diair  douloe  et 
ieiche.  Lois  prent  la  chair,  et  oste  ins  le  cuir,  et  la  diaire 
demeure  aasd  blanche  comme  si  ^ce  fonst  dung  chappon. 
Dont  dist  a  Claudius,  Sirs,  ie  la  tous  ay  cuiste  a  la  guise  de 
mon  pay%  tous  en  pouea  manger  hardyement,  car  ie  mange* 
ray  premier.  Lots  met  sa  main  a  sa  selle  en  mg  lieu  quil  y 
auolt,  et  tire  here  sel  et  poudre  de  pohue  et  gingembre,  mesle 
ensemble,  et  le  iecto  desBUS,  et  le  frote  sus  bien  fort,  puis  le 
eouppe  a  moytie,  et  en  donne  a  Claudius  Tune  dee  pieces,  et 
puii  mort  en  Tautre  ausii  lauoureuiflement  quil  eet  aduis  que 
il  en  feist  la  pouldrs  roller.  Quant  Ciaadius  Tsit  quU  le  man- 


It^/ they  threatened  more  tremendous  rengeanoe.  Keeneeted 
a  third  time ;  he  bleued  him  as  before.  The  foiriea  were  en- 
raged;  they  tumbled  him  from  a  precipice;  but  he  found  him- 
self unhurt,  and  was  restored  to  the  society  of  mortala."— Dn. 
Orabamb's  SMdlee,  eoeond  edtt  p.  2i5-7.-See  Note,  "  Fairy 
Superstitions,'*  Rob  Boy,  K.  edit.] 
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gsolt  d«  tol  gooflt,  n  tn  pvint  gmnt  lUm,  «t  oommvnce  a  maD- 
ger  tx«afinileiitien,  vt  dist  a  Ettonne :  Par  Tame  de  moy,  ie 
IM  mangaay  oncqnMmaU  d«  chair  atoonca  d«  tella  gulM : 
maia  dorawnraaDt  ie  na  me  retoumeroye  paa  bore  de  mon 
chemin  par  anolr  la  cnite.  Sire,  diat  Eatonne,  quaiit  le  niia 
en  deeaia  d'Eooan,  doBt  Ie  RiiaMignear,  Sechefoascheray  hnit 
loan  oa  qninM  qua  ie  n'entreray  en  chaalel  ae  en  maimi,  et 
at  Be  T«n»7  ftn  na  penooBe  Tiuaiii  ton  qne  bettea  laQnagea, 
et  de  cellee  maogecay  atoorneea  eB  ceeto  maniere,  et  Biiealz 
■M  plaiiB  qna  la  vlaiida  de  remperenr.  Aiael  aea  Toat  nuui- 
ggsBt  et  ^eBanchant  irnqaae  adoBC  qaiU  antaenot  ear  one 
BMttlt  boUe  ftrntaiBe  qae  eetott  en  Tse  ralee.  Qoant  Betoane 
la  Tit  U  diat  a  ClavdlnB»  allona  boire  a  oeete  foataine.  Or 
banooBS,  diet  EiteBne»  dn  boir  qae  Ie  giant  dien  a  ponmen  a 
toatei  gene,  et  que  me  plaiit  mienlx  qne  lee  oenurfeea  d'An- 
gleterre."— Iia  TttseUffonU  HysMre  du  tretnMe  Boff  Perec- 
fbresL    Paxil,  IBSl,  foL  tome  L  fol.  It.  Teia. 

After  ail,  it  may  be  donbted  whether  la  cftolre  noftrer,  for 
ao  the  French  called  the  Tenlson  thna  summarily  i»repaz«d, 
vaa  any  thiag  mon  than  a  mere  rade  kind  of  deer-ham. 


NotbSH. 


Nat  Ohm  eMm'd  t&9ereign^  ki$  dm 

WkOe  jObanift  wWiJkMe  handy 

Hdd  bommfd  tnmeheon  qfcommaikL—T.  212. 

Thet«  is  aoaioely  a  more  dieordexly  period  in  Scottish  his> 
tory  Uiaa  that  vhich  snooeeded  the  battle  of  Flodden.  and 
oocvpied  the  minority  of  James  V.  Fends  of  ancient  stand- 
ing broke  out  like  old  wounds^  and  oTeiy  quarrel  among  the 
Independent  nobility,  whfch  occurred  daily,  and  almost  hour- 
ly, gBTO  rise  to  fresh  bloodshed.  "  There  aroee^"  says  Pits- 
oottie, "  great  trouble  and  deadly  feada  in  many  parts  of  Soot^ 
land,  both  in  the  north  and  west  parts.  The  Master  of  Forbes, 
in  the  aotth,  slew  the  Laird  of  Meldrum,  uader  tryst :  **  (L  e. 
ml  an  agrmd  amd  seenrc  wuding.)  "  LikewisOb  the  Laird  of 
DruBUBelaier  slew  the  Lord  Fleming  at  the  hawking ;  and 
likewise  there  was  slaughter  among  many  other  great  lords.*' 
•—P.  121.  Nor  was  the  matter  much  mended  under  the  g»- 
Tenunent  of  the  Earl  of  Angus :  for  though  he  caused  the 
King  to  ride  through  all  Scotland,  *'  under  the  pretence  and 
colour  of  Justice,  to  punish  thief  and  traitor,  none  were  found 
greater  than  were  in  their  own  company.  And  none  at  that 
time  durst  strire  with  a  Douglas,  nor  yet  a  Douglas's  man ; 
for  if  they  would,  they  got  the  worst.  Therefore,  none  durst 
plalnale  of  no  extortion,  theft,  reiff,  nor  slaughter,  done  to 
them  by  the  Doug^ameo,  or  their  men ;  in  that  cause  they 
ware  not  heard,  so  long  as  the  Donglaa  had  the  court  in  guid- 


Nora  3 1. 


TJu  Gadt  <ifplam  and  river  heir, 

ShaOt  with  strong  hand,  redeem  hit  thare.—'P.  213. 

The  andcnt  Highlanders  Terified  in  their  practice  the  lines 
af  OTay^— 

**  An  iron  race  the  mountain  clilb  maintain. 
Foes  to  the  gentler  genius  of  tha  plain  i 
For  wbere  unwearied  sinews  must  be  found. 
With  slda-long  plough  to  quell  the  flinty  ground ; 
To  tun  the  torrent's  swift  descending  flood ; 
To  tame  the  savage  rushing  irom  the  wood ; 
What  wonder  if,  to  patient  tbIoot  tnla'd. 
They  guard  with  spirit  what  by  strength  they  gain'd  : 


And  while  their  rocky  ramparts  round  they  see 
The  roQgh  abode  of  want  and  liberty, 
(As  lawless  force  from  confidence  will  grow). 
Insult  the  plenty  of  the  rales  below  ?** 

FragmaU  en  the  Attiance  (^Sdueation 
and  Oovemment, 

So  far,  indeed,  was  a  Oreagii,  or  foray,  from  being  bdd  dis- 
graceful, that  a  young  chief  was  always  expected  to  show  lus 
talents  for  command  so  soon  aa  he  assumed  it,  lij  liiaillm  lih 
clan  on  a  suoceesfiil  entexpiise  of  this  nature,  either  agafaMt  s 
neighbouiing  sept,  for  which  constant  feuds  usually  ftoniAsd 
an  apology,  orsgainst  the  Sattena^  Saxons,  or  Lowlsadsn^ 
for  which  no  apology  was  necessary.  The  Gad,  great  trsdt 
tional  historians,  nerer  foigot  that  the  Ix>wlands  had,  at  sons 
remote  period,  been  the  property  of  their  Celtic  fanfotho^ 
which  furnished  an  ample  Tindiostion  of  all  the  rarsgcs  that 
they  could  make  on  the  unfortunate  districts  wfaidi  lay  wltli- 
in  Ukeir  reach.  Sir  Jamee  Orant  of  Grant  is  in  possessionsf 
a  letter  of  apology  fiom  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  whose  mea  bad 
committed  some  depredation  npon  a  form  called  Mofaiss,  oo- 
cnpisd  by  one  of  the  Grants.  Lochiel  assurss  Grant,  thst, 
bowoTer  the  mistake  had  happened,  his  Instructions  were  fn- 
dse,  that  the  party  should  foray  the  proTiaoe  of  Moray  (a  Low* 
land  district),  where,  as  he  coolly  obserreo,  *'  all  mea  tsfcs 
their  prey.** 


Note  3  K. 


•lonlpmeant 


To  thoio  the  reed  on  toAiVA  poH  leant. 
Deeming  this  path  you  mtght  pursue 
WUhout  a  pats  from  Roderick  Dhu.—V.  214. 

This  incident,  like  some  other  passages  In  the  poem,  Dins* 
tratiTo  of  the  character  of  the  ancient  Gael,  b  not  imagiiisry, 
but  borrowed  from  fact  The  Highlanders,  with  the  nooa* 
sistency  of  moat  nations  in  the  same  state,  were  altensiely 
capable  of  great  exertions  of  generosity,  and  of  cruel  reTcaRS 
and  perfidy.  The  following  story  I  can  only  quote  from  trsr 
dition,  but  with  such  an  assurance  from  those  by  whom  it  vai 
communicated,  as  permits  me  little  doubt  of  its  antbentidty. 
Early  in  the  last  century,  John  Ounn,  a  noted  CatersB,  er 
Highland  robber,  infested  Inremess-shira,  and  leried  Uadc- 
maU  up  to  the  walls  of  the  proTincial  capital.  A  gsrrison  vsi 
then  maintained  in  the  castle  of  that  town,  and  their  psy 
(country  banks  being  unknown)  was  usually  transmitted  in 
specie,  under  the  guard  of  a  small  escort.  It  dianccd  thst 
the  officer  who  commanded  this  little  party  was  unexpectedly 
obliged  to  halt,  about  thirty  miles  fnm  luTetness,  at  a  miw^ 
able  inn.  About  nigfht-fidl,  a  stranger,  in  the  Highland  droi, 
and  of  I  ei  ji  pi  epossessing  i^ppearanee^  entered  the  same  hoaia 
Separate  accommodation  being  impoerible,  the  Kaglishmoa 
ofl^red  the  newly-arrlTed  gueet  a  part  of  hia  aupper,  which 
was  accepted  with  lelucstanca.  By  the  oonrenation  he  fooad 
Us  new  acquaintance  knew  well  all  the  passes  of  the  coontry, 
whidi  induced  him  eagerly  to  requeet  his  company  on  the  en- 
suing morning.  He  neither  disguised  his  businem  and  disigs» 
nor  his  apprehensions  of  that  celebrated  freebooter,  John 
Gunn.--The  Highlander  beaitated  a  moment,  and  then  frank* 
ly  consented  to  be  his  guide.  Forth  they  set  In  the  moaing; 
and,  in  tiBTelling  through  a  solitary  and  dreary  glen,  the  dis- 
course again  turned  on  John  Gunn.  *'  Would  yon  like  toMS 
him?"  said  tha  guide;  and,  without  waiting  an  answer  is 
this  alarming  question,  he  whistled,  and  the  fqg^Ush  oflficeif 
with  his  small  party,  were  surrounded  by  a  body  of  Big^ 
landen,  whose  numben  put  resistance  out  of  question,  sad 
who  were  all  well  anned.  *'  Stranger,"  reaumed  tha  gnidt^ 
"I  am  that  Tory  John  Ounn  by  whbnryou  fearad  to  be  Intsi^ 
cepted,  and  not  without  cause :  for  I  came  to  t^  Ian  Isid 
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of  iMndag  jwr  iwrta,  tiwt  I 
iM^t  MM  yon  of  jooxdamrgthf  the  mrnL 
of  iMmytog  tho  tnut  joa  rapMod  Ib  mm, 
itIbomI  joa  that  job  were  in  my  po  ver,  I  mb 
TMopliiiideradukdaiitnJttred.''  Hothongare 
KnetlBM  for  Ue  Jonnoy,  and  diMppeared  with 
MddflBlj  M  they  ImA  pneented  tbemMlTta. 


NoxbS  L. 


Ike  Bmpnu^tJu  world, 
qrjorr  her  MvCMcfpyv  tm^Wrfd.-P.  814. 


rhidi  diiohaxgM  ItMlf  fiom  Loch  Yennachar. 
rtsMMt  of  the  thiee  lakM  which  form  the 
adjoUvgto  the  TnaachB,  ewMpt  through  a  flat  and 
r,  eaDed  Bodiastle.  Upon  a  email  eminence, 
oBedthelteMef  Bodiaatle,  and  faideed  on  the  plain  Itaeli; 
■e  ame  fatnoduaenta.  whidi  hare  Iwen  thought  Roman. 
IhntK  adjacot  to  Galleador,  a  eweet  villa,  the  residence 
rfOiVlriB  Fabftml.  entilled  the  Roman  Camp. 
("  tee  of  the  moot  entire  and  beantiAd  remaineof  a  Roman 
now  to  be  fonad  in  Scotland,  ia  to  be  oeen  at 
Oreeuleaaing,  about  lix  milM  to  the  eaetward 
tflkeUaae.  TfaiBeaieampmeBtiomippoaed,ongoodgroandi, 
l»knni  been  conelracted  dating  the  foaith  T"*r*%"  <>'  Agrfr> 
able  Britain;  it  ie  1000  foot  in  length,  and  MO  in  breadth ; 
itflnUeMWB9^IMN>m«i.acoordiag  to  the  otdinarr  dtotri- 
1  of  die  Roman  eoldiere  in  their  encampmenti.  There 
>  te  hare  bean  tluM  or  four  ditdiee,  etnmgly  fortified, 
the  camp.  The  ibnr  entrfee  croaeiBg  the  linM 
■»  «in  to  be  oecn  distlBCtly.  The  ptmcnoTr  quaarier  rlMO 
>h«*i  tht  level  of  the  camp,  bat  b  not  exactly  in  the  centre. 
Itaar^galar  aqnare  of  twenty  yards,  encloaed  with  a  stone 
«ifl,  lad  fwntainlng  tho  fovndatione  of  a  hoaae,  30  fMt  by  90. 
IWieiianbterraBoona  commanication,  with  a  smaller  en- 
Kt  at  a  llttlo  distance,  in  whleh  sereral  Roman 
Ma,  fte,  have  been  found.  From  this  camp  at 
lonan  highway  mne  east  to  Bertha,  about 
Uaiiesdistaal,  where  the  Roman  army  is  belieTed  to  have 
I  ever  the  Tiay  into  Strathmore."— Oiiahavb.1 


NoTB  3  M. 


Set,  here. 


oBvaniaffdeeeletand, 
tt«  Ik^ee^,  wOh  etnfiU  brcuuL-^T.  S14 

Atiedttiisof  fpnaor  tImM  did  not  always  stand  vpon 
AmpiaelllkM  rs^iactlng  eqnality  of  arm*,  whleh  are  im>w 
Wpi  ifBttsl  to  foir  combat.  It  Is  tme,  that  in  former 
"■tei  ia  the  lista»  the  partiM  were,  by  the  JndgM  of  the 
^  F«t  as  neaily  m  pondble  in  the  same  drcnmstancee. 
^  fa  piivate  docl  it  was  often  otherwise.  In  that  desperate 
'■■Wt  whidi  WM  foaglit  between  Qnelns,  a  minion  of  Henry 
ni>  «f  IVmee,  and  Antragnet,  with  two  seconds  on  each  slde^ 
frM  wliit^  Mly  two  persons  eeeaped  aliTo^  Quelns  com]dained 
ttttkbaatagonist  had  orer  him  the  adrantage  of  a  poinard 
*^kts8ed  in  parrying,  whOe  his  left  hand,  which  heww 
fticil  tD  caqiloy  for  the  same  pnipose,  was  cmelly  mangled, 
^ike  Aaiged  Antragnet  with  this  odds,  "  Thou  hast  done 
*>"i&*aaawered  he,  **  to  finget  thy  dagger  at  home.  Weare 
^tot^aadnottoeetUepnnctiliMofanns.'*  Inarimilar 
^  kowersr,  a  yoaager  brother  of  the  house  of  Avbanye,  in 
Mpikoae,  bdwTcd  more  generonsly  on  the  Dke  occasioB, 
■AttOMthrawaway  his  dagger  when  his  enemy  challenged 
ftnasfldacadTaBlage.    Bat  at  this  tine  hardly  any  thing 
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can  be  coaeeivad  mesa  hoitibly  bnrtal  and  savage  than  the 
BBOde  In  wVkA  piirato  qaamls  were  eondaeted  in  Pranoeb 
ThoM  wlw  were  meet  Jaaloas  of  the  poiat  of  honoar,  and 
aoqairsd  the  title  of  Jhj^bid!^  did  not  scrapie  to  take  ovary 
advantage  of  strength,  nambers,  sarprlse,  and  arms,  to  ao* 
compUsh  their  rsvengOb  The  Slear  do  Brantome^  to  wbosw 
disooaTM  on  daels  I  am  obligsd  for  thsM  partlealais,  givef 
the  following  aoooant  of  the  death  and  ptlDe^lM  of  his  firlend. 
the  Baron  de  Vitaaz  ^— 

"  J'ay  oai  contor  k  an  TIrear  d'armes,  qai  appiit  k  MiUaad 
k  en  tirer,  leqael  s'appellolt  Seignear  le  JaoqoM  Forvon,  de  la 
ville  d*Aat,  qid  avoit  eatd  k  moy,  il  ftit  despnli  ta«  k  Saiacto- 
BasOle  ea  Oasoogno,  lois  qne  Moudear  da  If  ayaa  rasri^gea 
lai  aervaat  d'Ingteiear;  et  de  malhear,  Je  ravois  addreesd 
aadit  Baron  qaelqaM  trote  mole  anparavaat,  poar  rezereer  k 
ttnr.  Men  quH  en  s^enat  proa ;  mais  il  ne'en  fit  oompto ;  et  )o 
laissant,lfillaadireaservit,etlereadit  fort  adroit.    Ce8eig> 
near  Jacqaea  done  me  raconta,  qa*il  a'Mtolt  montA  snr  an 
noyer,  ames  loing,  poar  en  voir  le  combat,  et  qn'iJ  no  vtst 
Jamais  homme  y  aller  ]dns  bravemont,  ny  plas  rfoolament, 
ny  de  grace  pins  asernirfa  ny  d^termin^    II  commenfs  ds 
mardier  do  dnqaante  pM  vers  son  ennemy,  relevant  soaveat 
SM  moastachM  en  hant  d'ane  main ;  et  eetant  k  vingt  pn  d« 
son  onnemy,  (non  plnstost,)  Q  mit  la  main  k  I'esp^  qa*U  tenoit 
en  la  main,  non  qa'il  Teast  tirte  encore ;  maia  en  mardiaat,  il 
fit  voller  le  foarreaa  en  I'air,  en  leseconant,  ce  qaieetlebMa 
de  cela.  et  qai  monstrolt  bien  ane  grace  de  combat  Men  as- 
senrfa  et  flxrfde,  et  naUement  ttei^raire,  comme  il  y  en  a  qai 
tirent  lenrs  MpdM  de  dnq  cents  pM  de  I'cnnemy,  voire  d# 
mille,  comme  j'en  ay  vea  aacnas.    Ainsi  mournt  ee  brave 
Baron,  le  parogen  de  Prance,  qn'on  nommoit  tel,  k  bien  ven- 
ger  ses  querelles,  par  graadM  et  d<HennIn<es  rfoolatioas.    II 
n'estoit  pM  senlement  MtimA  en  France,  mais  en  Italie, 
Espaigne^  Allemaigne,  en  Bonlogne  et  Angletorre ;  et  dMf- 
roient  fort  lea  Etrangers,  venant  en  FraDce,  le  voir ;  car  Je 
I'ay  vea,  tant  sa  lenommte  volloit.    II  estoit  fort  pfetit  de 
corpe,  mais  fort  grand  de  coarage.    8m  ennemls  disoient  qall 
ne  taoit  pM  Uen  sm  gens,  qne  par  advantages  et  snpercheriea. 
Certea,  Je  tiena  de  granda  capltainea,  et  mesme  d'ltaliens,  qai 
ont  estes  d'antrH  fois  1m  pamien  vengears  da  monde,  la 
€ffni  moda,  diMient-Us,  qai  ont  tona  cetto  roazime,  qa'aaa 
supercherie  ne  m  devoit  payer  qee  par  Mmblable  monnoye^ 
et  tk*j  alldt  point  Id  de  d^honneor.**— Oevvrvr  de  Branlome, 
Paris*  1787-B.    Tome  vlli,  p.  90-99.    It  may  be  necesmry  to  in- 
form the  reader,  that  this  paragon  of  Prance  was  the  mMt  foal 
sirTriffln  of  his  time,  and  had  committed  many  desperate 
mnrders,  chiefly  by  the  assistanoe  of  his  hired  banditti ;  from 
whidi  it  may  be  ooncdved  how  little  the  point  of  honoar  of 
the  period  doMrved  its  name.  I  have  choMn  to  {^ve  my  heroes^ 
who  are  indeed  of  an  Mrlier  period,  a  stronger  tinetara  of  the 
spirit  of  chivalry. 


Note  8  N. 


lUftered  U  then  wUh  Boderidc  Lhu, 
That  on  OuJUId  his  tarffe  he  (hnw. 
For  traMd  abroad  hte  arme  to  widd 
FUa-Jaeee^e  UaOe  woe  eword  attd  ehUid.-~T.  215. 

A  roand  target  of  light  wood,  covered  with  strong  leather. 
and  stadded  with  brew  or  iron,  was  a  neoessazy  part  of  a 
Highlander's  eqaipment  In  charging  regular  troops,  tbcy 
received  the  throst  of  the  bayonet  in  this  bockler,  twisted  It 
aside,  and  ased  the  broad-sword  against  the  encumbered 
soldier.  In  the  dvil  war  of  1745^  most  of  the  front  rank  of 
the  clans  were  thas  armed :  and  Gaptain  GroM  informs  as, 
that,  in  1747*  the  privatM  of  the  4ad  regiment,  then  ia  Plan- 
dors,  were,  for  the  most  part,  permitted  to  carry  targets.^- 
MUUeayAnUquUlee,  TolL^ieL  A  perwn  thas  armed  had 
a  coBsidonhla  advantage  in  prtvato  ftay. 
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iMtvMB  Swtfk  ud  Ritridaa,  lately  publidied  bj  Dr.  Bamt, 
tlian  if  aa  aoooant  of  rach  aa  enoonator,  in  which  the  cix<- 
fflitnttaiMTf,  and  ooaaeqaently  th«  nlatlTe  raperlorily  of  tba 
0ombataat%  an  predaalr  the  ramw  of  thoM  in  the  tazt:^ 


**  A  Higfalaadar  onee  ftni^t  a  Freacbman  at  Margate^ 
Hie  wmpotm,  a  mpier,  a  backsword,  and  taiget; 
Bride  MimriwiT  advanced  as  ftut  as  he  could. 
Bat  all  his  fine  poshes  were  canght  in  the  wood. 
And  Sawnej,  with  hadcsword,  did  slash  him  and  nlek  him. 
While  t'other,  ennged  that  he  could  not  once  prick  him. 
Cried,  '  Sbrah,  yon  rascal,  you  son  of  atriMne, 
Me  will  fight  you,  be  gar  I  if  you'll  come  from  your  door."* 

The  use  of  defensiTe  armour,  and  parttenlarly  of  the  buckler, 
or  taiget,  was  general  in  Queen  Elinbeth'b  time,  although  that 
of  the  single  rapier  seems  to  hare  been  occasionally  practised 
much  earlier.  1  Rowland  Yorke,  howerer,  who  betrayed  the 
fort  of  Zutphen  to  the  Spaniards,  for  which  good  serrice  he  was 
afterwards  poisoned  by  them.  Is  said  to  hare  been  the  ilrai 
who  brought  the  rapier  fight  into  general  use.  Fuller,  speak- 
ing of  the  swash-bucklers,  or  bullies,  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time,  says—*'  West  Smithfield  was  formerly  called  BuiBans' 
Hall,  where  such  men  usually  met,  casually  or  otherwise,  to 
to  try  wtasUHm  with  sword  and  buckler.  Mors  were  fright- 
ened than  hurt,  more  hurt  than  killed  therewith,  it  being  ao- 
counted  unmanly  to  strike  beneath  the  knee.  But  since  that 
dsaperate  traitor  Rowland  Yorke  first  introduced  thrusting 
with  rapiersk  sword  and  buckler  are  disused."  In  "  The  Two 
Angry  Women  of  Abingdon,"  a  comedy,  printed  in  1509.  we 
have  a  pathetic  complaint  >-"  Sword  and  buckler  fight  be- 
gins to  grow  out  of  use.  I  am  sorry  for  it :  I  shall  noTer  see 
good  manhood  again.  If  it  be  once  gone,  this  poking  fight  of 
rapier  and  dagger  will  come  up ;  then  a  tall  man,  and  a  good 
sword-and-buckler  man,  will  be  spitted  like  a  cat  or  rabbtt." 
But  the  rapier  had  upon  the  continent  long  superseded,  in 
prlTate  duel,  the  use  of  sword  and  shield.  The  masters  of 
the  noble  science  of  defence  were  chiefly  Italians.  They 
made  great  mystery  of  their  art  and  mode  of  instructkm, 
BOTer  suffered  any  person  to  be  present  but  the  scholar  who 
was  to  be  taught,  and  eren  examined  closets,  beds,  and  other 
places  of  possible  concealment.  Their  lessons  often  gare  the 
most  treacherous  adTantages ;  for  the  challenger,  having  the 
right  to  choose  his  weapons,  frequently  selected  some  strange, 
annsaal,  and  inconrenient  kind  of  arms,  the  use  of  which  he 
practised  under  these  instmctors,  and  thus  killed  at  his  ease 
his  antagonist,  to  whom  it  was  presented  for  the  first  time  on 
the  field  of  battle.  See  BaAirroMa's  DifMune  on  ITuetf,  and 
the  work  on  the  same  subject,  **H  gentement  eerii,"  by  the 
Tenerable  Dr.  Paris  de  Puteo.  The  Highlanders  continued 
to  use  broadsword  and  target  until  disarmed  after  the  afiUr 
of  1745-6. 


NOTB  3  0. 


TJky  IXrcati,  fhy  merqf  J  defgt 

LA  rtcrtaani  yidd,  *oho  /ears  to  die,—T.  215. 

I  hare  not  ventured  to  render  this  duel  so  savagely  despe- 
tate  as  that  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Ewan  of  Lochiel,  chief  of 
the  elan  Cameron,  called,  from  hb  sable  complexion,  Ewan 
Dhu.  He  was  the  last  man  in  Scotland  who  maintained  the 
Nyal  cause  during  the  grsat  Civil  War,  and  his  constant  in> 
enrsions  rradered  him  a  very  unpleasant  neighbour  to  the 
tepubliean  ganison  at  Inverlochy,  now  Fort-Wfiliam.  The 
fovemor  of  the  Ibrt  detached  a  party  of  three  hundred  men 
to  lay  waste  Loohiers  possessions,  and  cut  down  his  treee; 
biiti  in  a  sadden  and  desperate  attack  made  upon  them  by 


>  See  Donee's  JlIustFations  of  Shaksr«Ar«i  vol.  ii.  p.  61. 


the  chMtaia  with  very  Inferior  nuabeia,  they  wera 
all  cut  to  i^eoes.    The  skirmish  is  detailed  in  a 
moir  of  Sir  Bwaa's  life^  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
Scottish  Tour. 

**  In  this  engagement,  Loddel  hioMelf  had  sevwral 
ftdescapea.  In  the  retreat  of  the  English,  one  of  tbe  i 
est  and  bravest  of  the  officers  retired  behind  a  baab,  whaa  ha 
observed  Lochiel  pursuing,  and  seeing  him  unaceompanied 
with  any,  he  leapt  out,  and  thought  him  his  prey.  They  met 
one  another  with  equal  fury.  The  combat  was  long  and  doabl- 
lul :  the  English  gentleman  had  by  fkr  the  advantage  la 
strsQgth  and  sine ;  but  Lochiel,  exceeding  him  in  nimUawa 
and  agility.  In  die  end  tiipt  the  sword  out  of  his  band :  they 
closed  and  wrestled,  till  both  fell  to  the  ground  In  each  otiisi^s 
arms.  The  English  officer  got  above  Lochiel.  and  presssi 
him  hard,  but  stretching  forth  his  neck,  by  attempting  to  di^ 
oigage  himself^  Lochiel,  who  by  this  time  bad  hia  hands  at 
liberty,  with  his  left  hand  seised  him  by  the  collar,  and  Jump, 
ing  at  his  extended  throat,  he  bit  it  with  his  teeth  quite 
through,  and  kept  such  a  hold  of  his  grasp,  that  be  bnmi^ 
away  his  mouthful :  this,  he  said,  was  the  suxtUst  bit  kt  ttm 
had  in  his  li/htinur— Vol  L  p.  375. 


NOTB  8  P. 

Ye  lawen  !  tetOia  whose  drcuU  dnad 

A  Dougiasbif  his  sovereign  bled  r 

AndOwu,  O  sad  emd  fatal  wuund/ 

Thai  4)/t  hast  heard  the  death-axe  soaadL—P.  217. 

An  eminence  on  the  north-eaat  of  the  Castle^  whcta  stals 
eiiminals  were  exeented.  Stirling  was  often  iwllatad  with 
noble  blood.    It  is  thus  apostrophised  by  J.  J<^inaton  :— 


tt 


Discordia  tristis 


Heu  quotiee  procerum  sanguine  tinxit  humum' 
Hoc  uno  infelix,  et  felix  cetera ;  nnsquam 
LaetLor  aat  cmli  frons  geniusve  solL** 

The  fiste  of  William,  eighth  Earl  of  Douglas^  whom  JasMsIL 
stabbed  hi  StirUng  Castle  with  his  own  hand,  and  while  under 
his  royal  safe-conduct,  is  familiar  to  all  who  read  Scottish  US' 
tory.  Murdack  Duke  of  Albany,  Duncan  Earl  of  LranoiE, 
his  fiather-in-law,  and  his  two  sons,  Walter  and  Alexander 
Stuart,  were  executed  at  Stirling,  in  1485.  They  were  be- 
headed upon  aa  eminence  without  the  castle  walls,  bat 
making  part  of  the  same  hill,  from  whence  they  could  hdiold 
their  strong  castle  of  Doune,  and  their  extensive  posscsrioas. 
This  '*  heading  hill,"  as  it  was  sometimes  termed,  bean  com- 
monly the  less  terrible  name  of  Hurly-hacket.  from  Its  having 
beoi  the  scene  of  a  courtly  amusement  alluded  to  by  Sir  Da- 
vid Lindsay,  who  says  of  the  pastimes  in  which  the  yosnc 
king  was  engaged. 


« 


Some  harled  him  to  the  Hurlj-haoket  i* 


which  cottsirted  in  sliding,  in  some  sort  of  chair  it  may  he 
supposed,  from  top  to  bottom  of  a  smooth  bank.  The  boj*  «f 
Edinburgh,  about  twenty  years  ago,  used  to  play  at  the  hnrly* 
backet,  on  tbe  CaltonHUl,  using  for  their  seat  a  hene'i 
sknlL 


NoTK  8Q. 

The  tttrghers  hold  their  sports  Uhdajf.—T.  217. 

Evary  buigh  of  Scotland,  of  the  least  note,  but  tame  e$v 
dally  the  considenible  towns,  had  their  solemn  jritv,  or  feiti 
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of  aichary  vera  ezUUted,  and  priaat  dtatrl- 
lAo  excelled  in  vnetlinf^  hurling  the  bar,  and 
gynmaetic  ezerdaee  of  the  peiiod.     Stirling,  a 
ptoee  of  mjmt  Teridcooe,  wae  not  likely  to  be  deficient 
:h  occiwoni,  eepedally  lince  Jamee  V.  wae 
paitial  to  them.    His  ready  participation  in  theie  popa- 
Mn—M enti  was  one  caose  of  his  aoqoiring  the  title  of 
of  the  ConnnoiM^  or  Itex  Pfabeiorum,  as  Lesley  has  1*> 
it    TIm  vsoal  priae  to  the  best  ihooter  vas  a  lilTer 
aseb  none  is  preserred  at  Selldrk  and  at  Peebles. 
asOrar  gim  was  sabstitnted,  and  the  oontcn- 
to  fixe^uma.    The  ceremony,  as  there  per- 
is the  sabject  of  an  excellent  Scottish  poem,  by  Mr. 
MaTBe,  entaied  the  Siller  Onn,  1808,  which  surpassss 
cfttts  of  Fei^gnason,  and  comes  near  to  those  of  Bums. 
Of  Jamc^s  attsdunent  to  archeiy,  Pitsoottie,  the  faithful, 
TadeTaoorderirfthe  manners  of  that  period,  hasglren 


'  ta  tbii  year  there  came  an  embsssador  out  of  England, 
Lord  William  Howard,  with  a  bishop  with  him,  with 
'  other  gentlemen,  to  the  number  of  threesoors  hons^ 
'vUeh  were  all  able  men  and  waled  [picked]  men  for  all  kinds 
rfpmm  and  paaHmes,  shooting,  kmplng,  running,  wrestling, 
isi  ontiBg  of  the  atooe^  bat  they  were  well  'sayed  [essayed 
srtmdj  era  they  paased  out  of  Scotland,  and  that  by  their 
en  praraesttoa;  but  erer  they  tint:  till  at  last,  the  Queen  of 
Hrsllisii,  the  kiagf s  mother,  fiivoared  the  Snglish-men,  be- 
ane  At  was  the  King  of  England's  sister ;  and  therefbra  she 
iMksa  Brt*rprisx  of  archery  upon  the  English-men's  hand% 
mil  II J  her  sim  tha  Idoft  and  any  dx  in  Scotland  that  he 
uBsld  wakb  cither  gentlemen  or  yeomen,  that  the  EngUsl^ 
■a  ihsald  shoot  against  them,  either  at  pricki^  raTers,  or 
kati^  tithe  Soots  pleased. 

*Tbs  kii^  hearing  this  of  his  mother,  was  content,  and 
IBtkcrpawn  a  hundred  crowns,  and  a  tun  of  wine,  upon  the 
l^l^di-Bcn's  hands;  and  he  incontinent  laid  down  as  much 
iv  te  Seottisb-men.  The  field  and  ground  was  chosen  in 
IL  Asdicvit  and  three  landed  men  and  three  yeomen  choeen 
tBihMtsgsinBt  the  English-men,— to  wit,  Darid  Wemywof 
teilk.  Sand  Amot  of  that  ilk,  and  Mr.  John  Wedderburn, 
the  yeomen,  John  Thomson,  in  Leith,  Ste- 
with  a  piper,  called  Alexander  Bailie ;  they 
ilM  rerj  near,  and  warred  [worsted]  the  Englishmen  of  the 
■Bispiw,  end  waa  the  hundred  crowns  and  the  tun  of  wine, 
*Uck  Bsde  the  king  rery  merry  that  Us  men  wan  the  tIo- 
»I"-P.  147- 


NoTK  3  R. 

JtoMn  Mood^-F.  il8. 

IW  czUfaition  of  this  ranowned  outlaw  and  his  band  was  a 
fMute  frolic  at  such  fsstirals  as  we  ara  describing.  This 
Vniliai.  in  which  kings  did  not  disdain  to  be  acton,  was  pro- 
)StkA  m  Scoilaad  upon  the  Reformation,  by  a  statute  of  the 
tt  hrfisBsnt  of  Queen  Mary,  c.  61,  a.  d.  15S5,  which  order- 
•liOto  heary  penalties,  that  "  na  manner  of  person  be  cho- 
*B  Babdt  Hade,  nor  Little  John,  Abbot  of  Unreason,  Queen 
•'Msf,  Bor  otherwise."  But  in  U61,  the  **  rascal  multitude,'* 
■^  Joha  Kanz,  "  wera  stirred  up  to  make  a  BoUn  Hude, 
*Uk  rasiaiHy  was  of  asany  yean  left  and  damned  by  sta- 
^adsctof  Paadiameat;  yet  wonldiheynot  be  forbidden.** 
^*"<iiBgly,  they  raised  a  rery  serious  tumult,  and  at  length 
the  maglstEateB  who  endearoured  to  suppress 


'  Book  of  the  UaiTeml  Kirk,  p.  414. 
'  8m  8cettishH]Btoiical  and  Bomantle  Ballads.    Glasgow, 
^TsLiLp.U7. 


It,  and  would  not  release  them  till  they  extorted  a  ibrmal  pv»> 
mise  that  no  one  should  be  punished  Ibr  his  shan  of  the  di^ 
turbance.  It  would  seem,  ftom  the  complaints  of  the  Gen» 
ral  Assembly  of  the  Kirk,  that  these  profisne  festivitiea  wera 
continued  down  to  U8S.I  Bold  Bobin  was,  to  say  the  least,  - 
equally  sucosssfiil  in  maintaining  his  ground  gainst  the  re- 
formed clergy  of  England :  for  the  simple  and  evangelical 
Latimer  complains  of  coming  to  a  country  church,  when  the 
people  refused  to  hear  him,  bcoanse  it  was  Bobin  Hood's  day ; 
and  his  mitra  and  rochet  wera  faka  to  giro  way  to  the  village 
pastime.  Much  curious  information  on  this  subject  may  be 
found  in  the  Preliminary  Dissertation  to  the  late  Mr.  Bitson's 
edition  of  the  soags  respecting  this  memorable  outlaw.  The 
game  of  Robin  Hood  was  usually  acted  in  May ;  and  he  waa 
associated  with  the  morrice-danoers,  on  whom  lo  much  illus- 
tration has  been  bestowed  by  the  oommentaton  on  Siak- 
spean.  A  very  lively  pictan  of  these  festivitleo,  containing  a 
great  deal  of  cniious  information  on  the  subject  of  the  private 
life  and  amusements  of  our  aaosstovB,  was  thrown,  by  tha 
late  ingenious  Mr.  Strutt,  into  his  romance  entitled  Queen- 
hoo  Hall,  published  aAer  his  death,  in  1808. 


Note  3  S. 


Indifferent  at  to  archer  wighU 

Thi  monardi  gave  the  arrow  brij^L—P.  SIB. 

The  Douglas  of  the  poem  is  an  Imaginary  person,  a  supposed 
undo  of  the  Earl  of  Angus.  But  the  King's  behaviour  dur- 
ing an  unexpected  intervlow  with  the  Laird  of  Kilspindio,  one 
of  the  banished  Douglasses,  under  circumstances  similar  to 
those  in  the  text,  is  imitated  from  a  real  story  told  by  Hume 
of  Oodscroft.  I  would  have  availed  myself  more  folly  of  the 
simple  and  affecting  circumstances  of  the  old  history,  had 
they  not  been  already  woven  into  a  pathetic  ballad  by  my 
(Mend  Mr.  Finlay.  ■ 

<*  His  (the  king's)  implacabUity  (towards  the  family  of 
Douglas)  did  also  appear  in  his  carriage  towards  Archibald  of 
Kilspindie,  whom  he,  when  he  was  a  child,  loved  singularly 
well  for  his  ability  of  body,  and  was  wont  to  call  him  his 
Orey-Steill.  *  Archibald,  being  banished  into  England,  could 
not  well  comport  with  the  humour  of  that  nation,  which  he 
thought  to  be  too  proud,  and  that  they  had  too  high  a  conceit 
of  themselves.  Joined  with  a  contempt  and  despising  of  all 
others.  Whenfore,  being  wearied  of  that  life,  and  ramem- 
bering  the  king's  fovour  of  old  towards  him,  he  determined  to 
try  the  king's  mercifulness  and  clemency.  So  he  comes  into 
Scotland,  and  taking  occasion  of  the  king's  hunting  in  the 
park  at  Stirling,  he  casts  himsslf  to  be  in  his  way,  as  he  waa 
coming  home  to  the  castle.  So  soon  ss  the  king  saw  him 
afar  off,  era  be  came  near,  he  guessed  it  was  he,  and  said  to 
one  of  his  courtien,  yonder  Is  my  Oray-Steill,  Archibald  of 
Kilq>indie,  if  he  be  alive.  The  other  answered,  that  it  could 
not  be  he^  and  that  he  durst  not  come  into  the  klngfs  presence. 
The  king  approaching  he  fell  upon  his  knees  and  craved  paih 
don,  and  promised  from  thenceforward  to  abstain  from  med- 
dling  in  public  aflUrs,  and  to  lead  a  quiet  and  private  life. 
The  king  went  by  without  giving  him  any  answer,  and  trotted 
a  good  round  pace  up  the  hiU.  Kilspindie  followed,  and 
though  he  won  on  him  a  secrat,  or  shirt  of  mail,  for  his  par- 
ticular enemies^  was  ss  soon  at  the  castle  gate  as  the  king. 
Thera  he  sat  him  down  upon  a  stone  without,  and  entreated 
some  of  the  king's  servants  for  a  cup  of  drink,  being  weary 
and  thlnty ;  but  they,  fearing  the  king's  displeasure,  durst 


s  A  champion  of  popular  romance.    See  KUi^t 
voL  iii. 
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gtre  hlin  none.  When  tbe  ksnx  mm  set  at  hb  dinner,  he 
neked  what  he  had  done,  what  be  had  said,  and  whither  he 
had  gone?  It  waa  told  him  that  he  had  deeired  a  cap  of 
drink,  and  had  gotten  none.  The  king  reproved  them  rery 
•haiplj  for  their  diecoarteey,  and  told  them,  that  if  he  had  not 
taken  an  oath  that  no  Donglaa  ihould  erer  lerve  him,  he 
would  hare  reeeiTed  him  into  hia  lerTice,  for  he  had  seen 
him  lometlme  a  man  of  great  ability.  Then  he  Bent  him  word 
to  go  to  Leith,  and  expect  his  farther  pleasare.  Then  some 
kinsman  of  Darid  Falconer,  the  cannonier,  that  was  slain  at 
Tantallon,  began  to  quarrel  with  Archibald  about  the  matter, 
wherewith  the  king  showed  himself  not  well  pleased  when  he 
heard  of  it.  Then  he  commanded  him  to  go  to  France  for  a 
certain  space,  till  he  heard  farther  from  him.  And  so  he  did* 
and  died  shortly  after.  This  gare  occasloo  to  the  King  of 
England,  (Henry  VIII.)  to  blame  his  nephew,  alleging  the 
old  saying.  That  a  king's  face  should  gire  grace.  For  this 
Archibald  (wbatsocTer  were  Angus's  or  Sir  George's  fault) 
had  not  been  principal  actor  of  anything,  nor  im>  counsellor 
nor  stirrer  up,  but  only  a  follower  of  his  friends,  and  that  m>- 
ways  cfuclly  disposed."— Hum«  ^Oodtercfl,  iL  107- 


Note  3  T. 


Priu  (^  the  wntaUtff  matehf  the  King 
7\>  Douglas  gave  a  goldm  ring.— P.  818. 

The  usual  prixe  of  a  wrestling  was  a  ram  and  a  ring,  but 
the  animal  would  have  embarrassed  my  itory.  Thus,  in  the 
Cokes  Tala  of  Gameljn,  ascribed  to  Chaucer : 

**  There  happed  to  be  there  beside 

Tryed  a  wrestling : 
And  therefore  there  was  y-setten 

A  ram  and  als  a  ring." 

Again  the  Litil  Oeste  of  RoUn  Hood: 

"  By  a  bridge  was  a  wrestling. 


And  there  taryed  was  he,  ' 

And  there  wan  all  the  beat  yemen 

Of  all  the  west  countrey. 
A  full  &yrB  game  there  was  set  uj\ 

A  white  bull  up  y-plght, 
A  inreat  courser  with  saddle  and  brydle, 

With  gold  burnished  ftill  biyght ; 
A  payre  of  gloves,  a  red  golds  ringe, 

A  pipe  of  wyne,  good  fay ; 
What  man  bereth  him  best,  1  wis. 

The  prise  shall  bear  away. 

RiraoH'a  Robin  Hood,  vol.  L 


Note  3  U. 


7%e*e  drew  noijbr  their  Jlelde  the  neonf, 
LOu  tenants  cf  a  feudal  lord. 
Nor  cwn'd  the  paMarduU  cUUm 
QfChieflaan  in  their  leader' t  name: 
Adventurers  they P.  221. 

The  Scottish  armiea  consisted  chiefly  of  the  nobility  and 
barons,  with  their  vassals,  who'  held  lands  under  them,  for 


military  service  by  themselres  and  tfieir  tenants.  The  pstil- 
archal  infloence  exercised  by  the  heads  of  dans  in  the  Wf^ 
lands  and  Bordeni  was  of  a  different  nature,  and  sometimesal 
variance  with  feudal  principles.  It  flowed  from  the  AtfKs 
Poteilas,  exercised  by  the  chSeftaJn  as  representing  the  eit^ 
nal  £ither  of  the  whole  name^  and  waa  often  obeyed  in  eea- 
tradiction  to  the  feudal  supsrior.  James  V.  seems  first  to 
have  introduced,  in  addition  to  the  militia  furnished  from 
these  sources,  the  service  of  a  email  number  of  mercenaries 
who  formed  a  body-guard,  caUed  the  Foot-Band.  The  S8tl> 
rical  poet.  Sir  David  Lindsay  (or  the  person  who  wrote  tbe 
prologue  to  hi«iplayof  the  "  Three  Estaitcs.**)  hasintradaced 
Finlay  of  the  Foot-Band,  who,  after  mndi  swaggering  npaa 
the  stage,  is  at  length  put  to  flight  by  the  Fool,  who  tenifies 
him  by  means  of  a  sheep's  skull  upon  a  pole.  I  have  rstbcr 
chosen  to  give  them  the  harsh  features  of  the  meroenarj  sol- 
diers of  the  period,  than  of  this  Scottish  Thraao.  Theie  psr- 
took  of  the  character  of  the  Adventurous  Companioiu  of 
Proissart  or  the  Condottieri  of  Italy. 

One  of  the  best  and  liveliest  traits  of  such  maancis  is  tbs 
last  will  of  a  leader,  called  Oeffroy  Tete  Noir,  who  kavisK 
been  slightly  wounded  in  a  skirmish,  his  intempeiaooe  broagkt 
on  a  mortal  disease.  When  he  fimnd  himself  djing,  lie  ssbh 
moned  to  his  bedsido  the  adventarexs  whom  he  oommandsd^ 
and  thus  addreased  them  :— 

**  Fayre  sirs,  quod  Geffray,  I  knowe  well  ye  have  alwajes 
served  and  honoured  me  as  men  ought  to  serve  their  sovt- 
raygne  and  capitayne,  and  I  shal  be  the  gladder  if  ye  wjO 
agre  tohaveto  your  capitayne  one  thatis  discendedof  myblods. 
Beholds  here  Aleyno  Boux,  my  coayn,  and  Peter  his  brother, 
who  are  men  of  armes  and  of  my  blode.  I  require  you  to 
make  Aleyne  your  capitayne,  and  to  swere  to  hym  fryths. 
obeysaunce,  love,  and  loyalte,  here  in  ray  presence,  and  also 
to  his  brother:  howe  be  it,  1  wyll  that  Aleyne  have  the  eore- 
rayne  charge.  Sir,  quod  they,  wc  are  well  content,  for  ye  ha&vs 
ryght  well  chosen.  There  all  the  companyons  made  tbcm 
breke  no  poynt  of  that  ye  have  ordayned  and  comnuundsd. 
•^LoRD  BicRivsRa*  Frowiart 


Note  8  V. 


Thou  none  hast  gUe-maiden  and  harp/ 
Get  thee  an  ape,  catd  trudge  the  land. 
The  leader  i^a  Juggler  tend.— P.  S9SL 

The  Jongleura,  or  Jugglers,  as  we  learn  from  the  elaborale 
work  of  the  late  Mr.  Strutt,  on  the  sports  and  pastimes  of  the 
people  of  England,  used  to  call  in  the  aid  of  various  assist- 
ants, to  render  these  perfbrmaooos  as  captivating  as  poseib)^ 
The  glee-maiden  was  a  neceseary  attendant.  Her  duty  was 
tumbling  and  dandng;  and  therefore  the  Anglo-Saxoai  ver- 
sion of  Saint  Mark's  Goqiel  states  Herodias  to  have  vaulted 
or  tumbled  before  King  Herod.  In  Scotland,  these  pouioea- 
tures  seem,  even  at  a  late  period,  to  have  been  bondswomen 
to  their  masters,  as  appean  from  a  case  reported  by  Foaa- 
tainhall  i-^**  Beid  the  mountebank  pursnea  Scott  of  Hardea 
and  his  lady,  ibr  stealing  away  ftom  him  a  Utile  girl,  called  the 
tumbling-lassie,  that  danced  upon  his  stage:  and  he  claimed 
damages,  and  produced  acontract,  whereby  he  bought  herfresa 
her  mother  for  jCso  Soots.  But  we  have  no  slaves  in  Scotland, 
and  mothers  cannot  sell  their  bairns ;  and  physicians  attested 
theemploymentof  tumbling  would  kill  her;  and  her  Joints 
were  now  grown  stifi",  and  she  declined  to  return ;  though  she 
was  at  least  a  'prentice,  and  so  could  not  run  away  from  her 
master :  yet  some  cited  Moses's  law,  that  if  a  servant  shelter 
himself  with  thee,  against  his  master's  cruelty,  thon  shalt 
surely  not  deliver  him  up.    The  Lordi^  ro^tenle  eaneeOarki 
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Harden,  on  the  27tfa  ot  Jonnuy  (UB7.r— Fomi- 
|]cunAU.*s  Jkdtimt,  vol.  L  p.  430.1 

1W  ikattow  quXMm  of  the  ape  MMm  rendered  him  «i  •&> 
laddhien  te  the  ■trolUiig  head  of  the  Jongleiir.    Ben 
,  in  hwtplenelie  intvodnction  to  the  oomedT  of  *'  Bar- 
Far.**  Iiat  paiaa  to  lafom  the  audience  "  that  he 
(M^cra  5«md-and-hvcUer  man  in  his  Fair,  nor  a  Jnggler^ 
i  a  ^■Il-cdamted  ape,  to  come  over  the  chaine  Un  the  King 
riBBind,  end  bttck  agaitt  for  the  Prinee.  and  dt  itill  on  his 
ba  far  the  Bope  and  the  Kii«  of  Spaiaew" 


NonSW. 


TkttHtrHngmlraatpmkmktgk, 
O'er  DtrmkTs  ran 
SMkeA/— P.SM. 


,  at  leeat  in  tradition,  of  penont 
>  aWaehed  to  partlealar  tasei^  as  to  reqalre  to  hear 
Am  « their  daathhed.    StmcL  an  anecdote  la  mentfamed  hy 
At  hii  Mr.  Biddd  of  Olenriddd  in  hk  coUection  of  Border 
^m,  mpteitBg  an  air  called  the  "Dandling  of  the  Bairat," 
faeUchaeeHainGalloTidiaalaixd  u  Mid  to  haToeTlaced 
MialiMgBvic  of  partialit7.    It  b  popalarly  told  of  a  fa- 
■MftcekiotCT,  timt  ho  compoMd  the  tmne  knewn  hj  the 
■MrfVeqiheraon'a  Bant,  vhile  ander  MntenM  of  death, 
ai  lkj9i  it  at  the  gallowe-trM.     Some  ipirited  worde 
km  bMi  adapted  to  it  l»j  Bant.  Atimilarttoririerecoanted 
<f  t  Wehh  bard,  vho  compOMd  and  played  on  his  deathbed 
fttihciUad  At^^ri^y  Oairrtgp  ¥Fm,    Bat  the  moot  cnriovf 
*>»Vleii  gtren  hy  Biantome,  of  a  OMld  of  honour  at  the 
•n  rf  France,  entitled.  MademoJMlle  do  UmenlL    *'  Dn- 
,  dont  eUe  trecpama.  Jamais  elle  ae  mmn,  aim 
car  elle  cttoit  fort  graade  parleose^  brocard- 
"*^  ct  trti>hiea  et  fort  k  propoe,  et  trte-beue  aree  oeia. 
^^ttA  IVire  do  ai  fln  Ibt  venne^  elle  fit  renir  a  My  Mn  t»* 
l^tnil  ((M  le  filkade  la  ooar  en  ont  chacnne  nn),  quis'ap- 
Pdait  JiUm,  et  aca^oit  trte-Uen  JoOer  da  viohm.    *  Jnlito,* 
^& clia^  'prenea  iraatre  violon,  et  MnBesmoy  toosjoare Jne* 
IMaot  foeTMBmeToyeamorte  (oar  jem'y  enTais)laddhite 
^  Wwit  ct  le  ndeoz  qoevoat  ponrrei,  et  qnand  TOViMrea 
"^^■at»  "  Toot  Mt  perdn,**  Mnncs  le  par  qaatre  ou  dng 
^l*pi»plleoMmant  qoe  Tooe  poorrea,'  oe  qoi  fit  I'aatreb 
*  dlwiMiii  lay  aidfltt  do  la  toIx.  et  qnand  ce  Tint  '  tout 
'■'pv^'  elle  le  rAtera  par  denz  iioia ;  et  m  toamant  de 
'■tneoiU  da  eheret,  elle  dit  *  Mt  oompagnM :  *  Tout  est 
'"^ieseimp,ethbonesdent;'etainsidte6da.  Voilanne 
""teJOfnusetplaiBsnte.    Je  tiens  oe  oonte  de  deux  de  sm 
"■F*PM%  digDM  de  foi,  qui  virent  joner  oe  mystere.**— 
^^radsBrai<MK,iii607.  Tho  tone  to  which  this  fkir  lady 
(^te  Bshe  her  final  exit,  vm  composed  on  the  defeat  of 
tW  SvM  at  Ifailgnano.    The  harden  is  quoted  by  Pannxge, 
h  Babdal%  and  consists  of  thsM  words,  imitating  the  Jargon 
ifUaSvii^  wUdiisa  mixtnre  of  French  and  German: 

**  Tont  eat  Terlore, 
La  Tintelore, 
ToBt  eat  Terlore,  bi  Got  r 


'  ^Im^I^  lem  to  my  parpoM,  I  cannot  help  noticing  a  dr- 
*»^"w>req^ectfag  another  of  this  Mr.  Beid*s  attendants, 
*^«eeaned  daring  JamM  II.'s  seal  for  Catholic  proMly- 
^  ttd  is  told  by  Foantainhall,  with  dry  Scotch  irony  :— 
*  '•■•'1 17a,  Un7.— Beid  the  moontebank  Is  receired  Into 
M  Ptopiih  chvrdi,  and  one  of  his  blackamorM  wm  peranaded 
'**M|t  ef  baptiam  from  the  Popish  pziMts^  and  to  torn 


Note  j(  X. 
BaUie  (\fBear  an  Dtdne.—'P,  2M. 

A  sUnnish  actnally  took  place  at  a  pamthvscalled  In  the 
Trosachs,  and  dosed  with  the  remarkable  inddent  mentioned 
inthetext  It  was  grsatly  poeterior  in  data  to  the  reign  of 
Jamca  V. 

'*  In  this  roni^y-wooded  ialaiid.*  the  ooaatry  people  se- 
creted their  wiTM  and  children,  and  their  meat  raloahle  e^ 
fects^  tnm  the  rapadty  of  Cromwell'a  Mldien,  daring  their 
inroad  into  thb  ooontry.  In  the  time  of  the  repablie.  ThoM 
inTaders.  not  Tontarteg  to  aaoend  by  the  ladders,  along  tha 
aoe  ot  the  lake,  took  a  more  drcnitoaa  road,  throngh  tho 
heart  of  the  Troaaefaa,  the  moat  firaqaented  path  at  that  tima^ 
whldi  penetratMthe  vfldemem  about  half  way  between  Bl- 
nean  and  the  lak^  by  a  tpct  called  Ya»chlHeach,  or  thaOIA 
Wile's  Bog. 

"  In  one  of  the  defilM  ef  this  by-road,  tha  men  of  the  coon- 
try  at  Umt  time  hong  upon  the  rear  of  the  tnrading  enemy, 
and  slwt  one  of  Cromwell'b  men.  whoM  grare  marks  the  scene 
of  action,  and  givM  name  to  t^t  paaa.*  In  rerenge  of  this 
inmlt,  the  Midlers  rsMlred  to  plunder  the  island,  to  liolate 
the  women,  and  put  the  children  to  death.  With  this  brutal 
intention,  one  ot  the  party,  more  expert  tiian  the  rmt,  swam 
towarda  the  hdand,  to  fbtch  the  beat  to  hia  comradea,  whieh 
bad  carried  tho  women  to  their  aaylum,  and  lay  moored  in  one 
ofthecreeka.  His  companions  stood  on  the  ahore  of  the  main* 
land,  in  full  Tlewof  all  that  was  to  pass,  waiting  anxiously  for 
his  retom  witn  the  boat.  But  Just  m  the  swimmer  bad  got  to 
the  nearest  point  of  the  island,  and  ww  kying  hold  of  a  black 
rock,  to  get  on  shore,  a  heroine,  who  stood  on  tho  very  point 
where  he  meant  to  land,  hastily  snatching  a  dagger  from  be* 
low  her  apron,  with  cue  stroke  aerered  hia  head  from  the 
body.  Hia  party  aedngthladiaaater,  and  reUnquislilng  all  lb* 
tare  hope  of  rsTenge  or  conqueat,  made  the  best  of  their  way 
out  of  their  perilou  situation.  This  amavm's  great-grandson 
Utm  at  Bridge  of  Turk,  who^  beaidM  others,  atteaU  the  anee- 
daCe."— SMdk  qf  the  Semtrf  Mar  CaBendar,  Btirlinft  18001 
p.Sa  Ihareonlytoaddto  this  acooantythattheheidne't 
name  wm  Helen  Stuart. 


Note  3  Y. 

And  Snotodatm'9  Knight  U  SeoUamTt  Z2i^— P.  908 

This  discoTery  will  probably  remind  the  reader  of  the  lieaBtl> 
fhl  Arabian  tale  of  11  BondoeanL  Yet  the  incident  ia  not 
borrowed  from  that  elegant  story,  but  (torn  Scottish  tradition. 
JamM  v.,  of  whom  we  are  trMtiag,  wm  a  monardi  whoM 
good  and  benevolent  intenttona  often  rendered  hia  romaatio 
freaks  renial,  if  not  reepeotaUe,  since,  from  hia  anxkma  at- 
tention to  the  interesta  of  the  lower  and  moat  oppremed  cIsm 
of  hie  sabjects,  he  was,  m  we  haTo  aeen,  popularly  termed 
the  King  if  Ou  Cimimant,  For  the  purpMo  of  aeefaig  that 
JuatiM  WM  rogularly  adminiatered,  and  frequently  from  the 
loM  jasUflable  motiTe  of  galltatry,  he  uaed  to  traTerm  tha 


Christian  pKpist;  which  wu  a  great  trophy;  he  wm  called 
Jamea,  after  the  Idng  and  chancellor,  and  the  Apoatie  Jameit.'' 
iWd,  p.  440. 

a  That  at  the  eastern  estramity  of  Loch  Katrine,  m  oftan 
mentioned  in  the  text 

a  Boallach  an  daine. 
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▼kuiage  of  hit  Mrenl  palaooi  in  Tationa  diqniliea.  Th«  two 
excellent  oomic  eonge,  entitled,  '*  the  Oaberlonxie  man,"  and 
'*  We'll  gae  nae  mair  a  toyring,"  are  ndd  to  hare  been  founded 
upon  the  inooen  of  hie  amorons  adTentuiea  when  traTelling 
in  the  dJmuiae  of  a  beggar.  The  latter  is  perhaps  the  best 
oomic  ballad  in  anj  language. 

Another  adrentore,  which  had  nearly  oost  James  his  life, 
is  said  to  hare  taken  place  at  the  village  of  Cramond,  near 
Sdinbnij^,  where  he  had  rendered  his  addressee  aooeptable 
to  a  pretty  girl  of  the  lower  rank.  Fonr  or  five  pereons, 
whether  relatione  or  loveia  of  his  mistreae  b  nneertain,  beset 
the  diegnised  monarch  as  he  retnnied  horn  his  rendezrons. 
Naturall  J  gallant,  and  an  admirable  master  of  his  weapon, 
the  Idi^  took  post  on  the  high  and  narrow  bridge  orer  the 
Almond  river,  and  defended  himself  bravely  with  his  sword. 
A  peasant,  who  was  threditng  in  a  neighboaiing  bam,  came 
out  upon  the  noise,  and  whether  moved  by  oompaaaion  or  by 
natural  gallantry,  took  the  weaker'  side»  and  laid  about  with 
his  flail  so  effisctnaUy,  as  to  disperse  the  assailants,  weU 
threshed,  even  according  to  the  letter.  He  then  oondncted 
the  Idng  into  his  ban,  where  his  guest  requeeted  a  basin  and 
a  towel,  to  remove  the  stains  of  the  broiL  This  being  pro- 
cured with  difficulty,  James  employed  himself  in  learning 
what  was  the  summit  of  his  deliverer's  earthly  wishes,  and 
found  that  they  were  bounded  by  the  desire  of  possessing^  in 
property,  the  farm  of  Braehead,  upon  which  he  laboured  as 
a  bondsman.  The  lands  chanced  to  belong  to  the  crown; 
and  James  directed  him  to  come  to  the  palace  of  Holyrood, 
and  enquire  for  the  Ouidman  {i  e.  fiurmer)  of  Ballengiech,  a 
name  by  which  he  was  known  in  hie  ezcareions,  and  which 
answered  to  the  II  Bondaeimi  of  Haroun  Alraschid.  He  pre- 
sented himself  accordingly,  and  found,  with  due  astonish- 
ment, that  he  had  saved  his  monarch's  Ufe,  and  that  he  was 
to  be  gratified  with  a  crown  charter  of  the  lands  of  Braehead, 
under  the  service  of  presenting  a  ewer,  basin  and  towel,  for 
the  king  to  wash  his  hands  when  he  shall  happen  to  pass  the 
Bzidge  of  Cramond.  This  pereon  was  ancestor  of  the  Howl- 
sons  of  Braehead,  in  Mid-Lothian,  a  respectable  family,  who 
continue  to  hold  the  lands  (now  passed  into  the  female  line) 
under  the  same  tenure,  i 

Another  of  James's  frolics  is  thus  narrated  by  Mr.  Camp, 
bell  from  the  Statistical  Account  i—**  Being  once  benighted 
when  out  a-hunting,  and  separated  from  hie  attendants,  he 
happened  to  enter  a  cottage  in  the  midst  of  a  moor  at  the  foot 
of  the  Ochil  hills,  near  Alloa,  where,  unknown,  he  was  kindly 
received.  In  order  to  regale  their  unexpected  guest,  the  gude- 
titan  (i  e.  landlord,  former)  deeired  the  gudewijt  to  fetch  the 
hen  that  roosted  nearest  the  cock,  which  is  always  the  plump- 
est, for  the  stranger's  supper.  The  king,  highly  pleased  with 
his  ni{|^t's  lodging  and  hospitable  entertainment,  told  mine 
host  at  parting,  that  he  should  be  glad  to  return  his  dvlUty, 
and  requested  that  the  first  time  he  came  to  Stirling,  he  would 
call  at  the  castle,  and  enquire  for  the  Oudeman  af  BetBenffuich. 

Donaldson,  the  landtord,  did  not  foil  to  call  on  the  Oudtman 
t^BaOenffukh,  when  his  astonishment  at  finding  that  the  king 
had  been  his  guest  afforded  no  small  amusement  to  the  mexry 
monarch  and  his  courtiers ;  and,  to  cany  on  the  pleasantry, 
be  was  thenceforth  designated  by  James  with  the  title  of  King 
of  the  Moors,  which  name  and  designation  have  deecended 
ftnm  father  to  son  ever  since,  and  they  have  continued  in  pos- 
sesetou  of  the  identical  spot,  the  property  of  Mr.  Breldnd  of 
Mar,  till  very  lately,  when  thli  gentleman,  with  reluctance, 
turned  out  the  descendant  and  representative  of  the  King  of 
the  Moots,  on  account  of  his  majesty's  invincible  indolence, 
•nd  great  dislike  to  reform  or  innovation  of  any  kind,  although, 


i  The  reader  will  find  this  story  told  at  greater  length,  and 
with  the  addition  in  particular,  of  the  king  being  recognised, 
like  the  Fits-James  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  by  being  the 
•ttly  person  covered,  in  the  Pint  Series  of  Tales  of  a  Orand- 


from  the  ipirited  example  of  his  nelfthbour  teuali  on  flte 
same  estate,  he  is  convinced  similar  exertioa  wonU  pnnooto 
ills  advantage." 

The  author  requests  permission  yet  ftrther  to  verifythe  nb> 
Ject  of  his  poem,  by  an  extract  fh>m  the  genealogictl  woifcef 
Buchanan  of  Anchmar,  upon  Scottish  surnames  ^— 

"  Tliis  John  Budianan  of  Anchmar  and  Ampryor  waiafla^ 
wards  termed  King  of  Kippen,>  upon  tiie  foUowing  soooont: 
King  James  V.,  a  very  sociable,  debonair  piiuce,  reaidiogat 
Stirling,  in  Buchanan  of  Ampryor's  time,  canien  wen  voy 
fluently  pasdng  along  the  common  road,  bciBg  near  inn 
pryor's  house,  with  neceeaarieafortheuseof  theldng'tftaUj; 
and  he,  having  ainne  extraordinary  ocoaaion,  ordered  oaeef 
these  caniers  to  leave  his  load  at  his  house,  and  he  wodd  pay 
him  for  it ;  which  the  carrier  refiised  to  do,  tellhig  bin  he 
was  the  king's  carrier,  and  his  load  for  his  majesty^  we;  te 
which  Ampryor  seemed  to  have  small  regard,  cinnpcUiagUM 
eanier,  in  the  end,  to  leave  hie  load ;  telling  hlin,  if  King 
Jamea  was  King  of  Scotland,  he  was  King  ef  K^o,  ao  tint 
it  was  reasonable  he  should  share  with  his  neighbour  Uaghi 
some  of  these  loads,  so  fluently  carried  that  road,  nkccs^ 
ri«r  representing  this  usage,  and  telling  the  story,  as  AiBpiyor 
spoke  it,  to  some  of  the  king's  servante,  it  came  at  leagtbte 
hii  majesty's  ears,  who,  shortly  thereafter,  with  a  few  sttea- 
dants,  came  to  vialt  Us  neighbour  king,  whowaiinthesMBB* 
time  at  diimer.  King  James,  having  sent  a  eervsnt  to  deaiasd 
access,  was  denied  the  same  by  stall  feUow  with s battle- 
axe,  who  stood  porter  at  the  gate,  telling,  there  oooldbeBD 
access  till  dinner  was  over.  This  answer  not  estiafyiiic  the 
king,  he  sent  to  demand  access  a  second  time;  upon  whkA 
he  was  desired  by  the  porter  to  desist,  otherwiaehevoeldfiad 
cause  to  repent  hie  mdeness.  His  majesty  finding  thianethed 
would  not  do,  desired  the  porter  to  tell  his  master  that  the 
Goodman  of  Ballageich  deeired  to  speak  with  the  King  of  Kip- 
pen.  The  porter  telling  Ami»yor  so  much,  he,  in  sll  hiniUe 
manner,  came  and  received  the  king,  and  having  entotalMd 
him  with  much  snmptaonaness  and  Jollity,  becaoM  ao  agree- 
able to  King  James,  that  he  allowed  him  to  take  lo  nrach  o( 
any  provision  he  found  carrying  that  road  as  he  had  occarioa 
for ;  and  aeeing  he  made  the  first  viait,  desired  AnprTor  tai  a 
few  daya  to  return  him  a  aecond  to  Stirlmg,  whfeh  he  pe^ 
formed,  and  continued  in  very  mudi  favour  with  the  Unib 
always  thereafter  bdng  termed  King  of  Kippen  while  he 
Uved."— BucHAHAN's  A»ay  tipon  Oie  FamOif  qfBuaoM*. 
Edin.  177^  8vo.  p.  74. 

The  readers  of  Atiosto  mnat  give  credit  forthe  sniable  fte* 
tures  with  which  he  is  repreaented,  since  he  is  gcnsisUj  oto- 
sldered  as  the  prototype  of  ZerUno,  the  moat  intensting  heie 
of  the  Orlando  Farloso. 


KOTB  3Z. 


Stiriinfft  Unter 


Of  pore  (he  name  ttf  Snowdoua  ctotsw.— P»  2* 

William  of  Worcester,  who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  tibj 
fifteenth  century,  calls  Stirling  Castle  Snowdoun.  Sir  DatM 
Lindsay  bestows  the  same  epithet  upon  it  in  his  complaiBttf 
the  Paplngo : 


father,  voL  iiL  p.  37.    The  heir  of  Brsehead  discharged  W« 
duty  at  the  banquet  given  to  Kfaig  Qtox^  IV.  to  the  Fwl* 
ment  House  at  Edinburgh,  in  IMS.— Ed. 
a  A  small  district  of  Perthshirsb 
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'AMm,  Ur  Shavdona,  vlth  thy  toven  10^ 
Tky  dMple-njml,  park,  and  table  roiuid ; 
May,  Jane,  and  Julj,  would  I  dwall  in  thaat. 
Wen  I  a  man,  to  hear  t]M  birdia  loand, 
WMBcdoth  acaine  thj  royal  rock  rebound." 

Xr  CkdMO^  ia  hklate  azoallentodition  of  Sir  Darid  Lind- 
q^iM^  baa  reftitad  tbo  ebimarical  deiiration  of  Snaw- 
te  ten  neddmg,  at  cutting.  It  waa  probably  deriTod 
telle  naaatie  Icgand  whidi  connected  Stirling  with  King 
Aiftv,  ID  vUch  tha  mention  of  the  Bound  Tkble  glrea  oonn- 
Ihi  ilag  within  which  taata  w«ve  formerly  pmctiied. 


In  the  caatle  park.  Is  itill  called  the  Round  Table.  8naW' 
doun  is  the  official  title  of  one  of  the  Scottish  heralda,  whose 
epithets  seem  in  all  ooantriea  to  have  been  ftntastically 
adopted  fiom  ancient  history  or  romance. 

It  appears  (See  Note  S  Y)  that  the  real  name  by  which 
James  was  actually  distinguished  In  his  prlTste  ezcnralons^ 
was  the  Goodman  <^BaSengvieh  /  dexlTed  ttom  a  steep  pass 
leading  up  to  the  Castle  of  Stirling,  so  called.  But  the  epithet 
would  not  hare  suited  poetry,  and  would  besidee  at  once,  and 
prematurely,  huTo  announced  the  plot  to  many  of  my  country- 
men, among  whom  the  tnditional  itoiiea  alMyra  mentioned 
are  still  canant 


Cie  Wiiion  of  Bon  l^obertrlt* 


Qtttd  diffHVm  memorart  tuis.  H'tpanfat  tfrrit. 
Vox  hwnana  vaUt ! Ci,audiak. 


PREFACE. 

The  fsQowing  Faem  u  founded  upon  a  Spanish  Tra* 
itjoo,  particnbttij  detailed  in  the  Notes ;  but  bear- 
ng,  in  general,  that  Don  Roderick,  the  last  Gothic 
Sag  of  Spain,  when  the  Invasion  of  the  Moore  was 
k^odiag,  had  the  temerity  to  descend  into  an  an- 
deot  Tult,  near  Toledo,  the  opening  of  which  had 
been  deooanced  as  fatal  to  the  Spanish  Monarchy. 
Ibe  legend  add^  that  his  rash  curiosity  was  mortified 
bria  emblematical  representation  of  those  Saracens 
«^m  the  year  714,  defeated  him  in  battle,  and  re- 
ined Spiin  under  their  dominion.  I  have  presumed 
to  inloDg  the  Vision  of  the  Revolutions  of  Spain 
^v«B  to  tlie  present  eventfhl  crisis  of  the  Peninsula ; 
ttd  todiride  it,  by  a  supposed  change  of  scene,  into 
^^BUB  Periods.  The  Fibst  of  these  represents  the 
Iinaonof  the  Moors,  the  Defeat  and  Death  of  Rode- 
rick, and  closes  with  the  peaceful  occupation  of  the 
««BBtrjr  by  the  Victors.  The  Second  Period  em- 
^Hon  the  state  of  the  Peninsula,  when  the  conquests 
^  tbe  Spaoiards  and  Portuguese  in  the  East  and 
We^  Indies  had  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  the  re- 
"ovB  of  thdr  arma ;  sullied,  however,  by  superstition 
»)d  cradty.  j^  allusion  to  the  inhumanities  of  the 
^Btttion  terminates  this  picture.  The  Last  Part 
« tiie  Poem  opens  with  the  state  of  Spain  previous  to 
tile  onpuaUeled  treachery  of  Buonaparte  ;  gives  a 
■Kteh  of  the  usurpation  attempted  upon  that  unsus- 

^  Ae  V'aimi  of  Don  Roderick  appeared  in  4to,  in  Jul  j  1&, 
*"! ;  aid  is  the  oonrse  of  the  same  year  was  also  inserted  in 
^■coBdTolttme  of  the  Edinbuiigh  Annual  Begistei^ which 
JA  WW  the  property  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  then  publisher^ 
*•».  John  BaUantyne  and  Co. 

J^HightHon.  Robert  Blair  of  Ayontonn,  President  of  the 
^rfSwaen,  was  the  son  of  the  Rer.  Robert  Blair,  author 
"  "Tii  GiaTB."*  After  long  filling  the  office  of  8olicitor-6ene- 
^ScoUsftd  with  high  distinction,  he  was  elerated  to  the 
^■'^  in  1808.  He  died  very  suddenly  on  the  SOth  May 
l^ia  the  TOth  year  of  his  age :  and  his  intimate  friend, 
««K^Diudas,  fint  Visconnt  MelrUIe,  having  gone  into  Edin- 
^^00  pnnxMs  to  attend  hie  remahu  to  the  grare,  was 
tta  iU  not  icn  loddenly,  and  died  there  the  rery  hour  that 
"|">«id  teok  place,  on  the  SSth  of  the  same  month. 

'2>ti«tt«r  to  J.  BL  8.  Morritt,  Esq.,  Edinbnigh,  Jolj  1, 


picious  and  friendly  kingdom,  and  terminates  with 
the  arrival  of  the  British  succours.  It  may  be  farther 
proper  to  mention,  that  the  object  of  the  Poem  is  less 
to  commemorate  or  detail  particular  iocidents,  than 
to  exhibit  a  general  and  impressive  picture  of  the 
several  periods  brought  upon  the  stage. 

I  am  too  sensible  of  the  respect  due  to  the  Public,  es- 
pecially by  one  who  has  already  experienced  more  than 
ordinary  indulgence,  to  offer  any  apology  for  the  infe- 
riority of  the  poetry  to  the  subject  it  is  chiefly  designed 
to  commemorate.  Yet  I  think  it  proper  to  mention, 
that  while  I  was  hastUy  executing  a  work,  written 
for  a  temporary  purpose,  and  on  passing  events,  the 
tads  was  most  cruelly  interrupted  by  the  successive 
deaths  of  Lord  President  Blair,'  and  Lord  Vis- 
count Melville.  In  those  distinguished  characters, 
1  had  not  only  to  regret  persons  whose  lives  were 
most  important  to  Scotland,  but  also  whose  notice  and 
patronage  honoured  my  entrance  upon  active  life; 
and,  I  may  add,  with  melancholy  pride,  who  permit- 
ted my  more  advanced  age  to  claim  no  common  share 
in  their  friendship.  Under  such  interruptions,  the 
following  verses,  which  my  best  and  happiest  efforts 
must  have  left  far  unworthy  of  their  theme,  have,  I 
am  myself  sensible,  an  appearance  of  negligence  and 
incoherence,  which,  in  other  circumstances,  I  might 
have  been  able  to  remove." 

Edinburoh,  Jtme  24, 1811. 


1811,  Scott  says—"  I  hare  this  moment  got  your  kind  letter, 
jnst  as  I  was  packing  np  Don  Roderick  for  you.  This  pa- 
triotic puppet-show  has  been  finished  under  wretched  aus- 
pices ;  poor  Lord  IfelTiUe's  death  so  quickly  succeeding  that 
of  Pseaident  Blair,  one  of  the  best  and  wisest  judges  that  ever 
distributed  justice,  broke  my  spirit  sadly.  My  official  ntua- 
tion  placed  me  in  daily  contact  with  tlte  President,  and  his 
ability  and  candour  were  the  soarce  of  my  daily  admiration. 
As  for  poor  dear  Lord  IfelriUe,  '  'tis  vain  to  name  him  whom 
we  mourn  in  vain.'  Almost  the  last  time  1  saw  him,  he  was 
talking  of  you  n»  the  highest  terms  of  regard,  and  expressing 
great  hopes  of  again  seeing  you  at  Dnnira  this  summer,  where 
I  proposed  to  attend  you.  Hei  mVd!  quid  hd  mihif  humana 
perpetsi  mmtu.  His  loss  will  "be  long  and  severely  felt  ber^ 
and  Enry  is  already  paying  her  cold  tribute  of  applause  to  tka 
worth  whkh  sha  aaalig^ed  while  it  walked  upon  earth.  * 
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€f)t  Wiaion  of  Bon  iloUerkl^. 


TO 


JOHN   WHITMORE,  Esq. 


AND    TO   TBB 
COMMITTEE  OF  SUBSCRIBERS  FOR  RELIEF  OF  THE  PORTUGUESE  8UFFRRP.RB, 

IN  WHICH  HE  PRESIDES, 

THIS   POEM, 

(THE  VISION   OP  DON   RODERICK,) 

COMPOSED  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE  FUND  UNDERTHBIR  MANAGEMENT^ 

IS  RESPECTFULLY  INSCRIBED  BT 

WALTER  SCOTT. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I. 
lilTBS  there  a  strain,  whose  sounds  of  mounting  fire 

May  rise  distinguished  o'er  the  din  of  war ; 
Or  died  it  with  yon  Master  of  the  Lyre, 

Who  sung  beleaguered  Ilion's  evil  star  I' 
Such,  Wellington,  might  reach  thee  from  afar. 

Wafting  its  descant  wide  o'er  Ocean's  range ; 
Nor  shouts,  nor  clashing  arms,  its  mood  could  mar, 

All  as  it  swell'd  'twixt  each  loud  trumpet-change,' 
That  clangs  to  Britain  victory,  to  Portugal  revenge  I* 


1  "The  letters  of  Scott  to  all  hia  friends  have  raffidentlT 
■hown  the  unflagging  interest  with  which,  among  all  his  per- 
sonal labours  and  anxieties,  he  watched  the  progress  of  the 
great  contest  in  the  Peninsula.  It  was  so  earnest,  that  he 
never  on  any  Journey,  not  even  in  his  very  frequent  passages 
between  Edinburgh  and  Ashestiel,  omitted  to  take  with  him 
the  largest  and  best  map  he  had  been  able  to  procure  of  the 
seat  of  war ;  upon  this  he  was  perpetually  porins.  tracing  the 
marches  and  counter-marches  of  the  French  and  English  bj  1 
means  of  black  and  white  pins ;  and  not  seldom  did  Mrs.  Scott 
complain  of  this  constant  occupation  of  his  attention  and  her 
carriage.  In  the  beginning  of  1811,  a  committee  was  formed 
in  London  to  collect  subscriptions  for  the  relief  of  the  Portu- 
gueae,  who  had  seen  their  lands  wasted,  their  vines  torn  up, 
and  their  houses  burnt  in  the  course  of  Hassena's  last  nnfo> 
tnnate  campaign ;  and  Scott,  on  reading  the  advertisement. 
Immediately  addressed  Mr.  Whitmore,  the  chairman,  begging 
that  the  committee  would  allow,  him  to  contribute  to  their 
fond  the  profits,  to  whatever  they  might  amount,  of  a  poem 
which  he  proposed  to  write  upon  a  subject  connected  with 
the  looalitiea  of  the  patriotic  struggle.  His  offer  was  of  course 
aooapted ;  and  Thk  Vision  op  Don  Bodseick  was  b^nn  aa 
soon  as  the  Spring  vacation  enabled  him  to  retire  to  Aahestiel. 


IL 

Yes!   such  a  strain,  with  all  o'er-pouring 
sure, 
Might  melodize  with  each  tumultuous  sound. 
Each  voice  of  fear  or  triumph,  woe  or  pleasore. 
That  rings  Mondego's  ravaged  shores  aroand  ; 
The    thundeiing    cry  of    hosts  with    conqn^ft 
crown'd, 
The  female  shriek,  the  ruin'd  peasant's  moaiiy 
The  shout  of  captives  trom  their  chains  unbound. 
The  foil'd  oppressor's  deep  and  sullen  groan, 
A  Nation's  choral  hymn  for  tyranny  o'erthrown. 


"  The  poem  was  published,  in  4to,  in  July ;  and  the  imme- 
diate proceeds  were  forwarded  to  the  board  in  London.  His 
friend  the  Earl  of  Dalkeith  (afterwards  Duke  of  Bucdeudi) 
writes  thus  on  the  occasion :— '  Those  with  ampler  fortunes 
and  thicker  heads  may  easily  give'  one  hundred  guineas  to  a 
subscription,  but  the  man  is  really  to  be  envied  who  can  draw 
that  sum  from  his  own  brains,  and  apply  the  produce  ao  bene- 
fidallT  and  to  so  exalted  a  purpose.' "—Ltyg  qf  SeoU,  voL  iii 
pp.  318L  Sib. 

■  MS.-o"  Who  sung  the  changes  of  the  Phrygian  jar." 

s  MS.->"  Claiming  thine  ear  *twizt  each  loud  trumpet- 
change." 

*  **  The  too  monotonous  close  of  the  stansa  is  sometimes 
diversified  by  the  adoption  of  f6urteen-fim>t  ver8e,--a  license 
in  poetry  which,  since  Dryden,  has  (we  believe)  been  alto* 
gether  abandoned,  but  which  is  nevertheless  very  deserving 
of  revival,  so  long  as  it  is  only  rarely  and  Judiciously  used. 
The  very  first  stansa  in  this  poem  affords  an  instance  of  it; 
and,  introduced  thus  in  the  very  {h)nt  of  the  battle,  we  can- 
not help  considering  it  as  a  ftult,  especially  dogged  as  it  ii 
with  the  association  of  a  defective  rhyme— dtoi^  rtvenge.'-^ 
CriUeal  Review,  Aug.  1811. 
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III. 
minstreb  of  a  laggard  day, 
SkillM  but  to  imitate  an  elder  page, 
ISmid  and  raptureleee,  can  we  repay* 

The  d^t  tfaoQ  daim'st  in  tliis  exhausted  age  I 
Tlioa  gtwe^  oar  lyre*  a  theme,  that  might  engage 
I  that  ooold  send  thy  name  o'er  aea  and  land, 
and  land  shall  last;  for  Homer's  rage 
A  tbeme  ;  a  thane  for  MUton's  mighty  hand — 
nuadi  muneet  for  ns,  a  foint  degenerate  band !' 


IV. 
itahis  stem  1  within  whose  ragged  breast 
friends  of  Scottish  freedom  found  repose ; 
I  whose  hoarse  sounds  have  soothed 


Ye 
1 


ReCaming  from  the  field  of  Tsnqnish'd  foes ; 
Say  hmTB  ye  lost  each  wild  majestic  close, 

the  choir  of  Bards  or  Druids  flung ; 
their  hymn  of  victory  arose. 
And  Gettraeth's  glens  with  voice  of  triumph  rung, 
Merlin  harp'd,  and  grey-luur'd  Llywaroh 


fS 


V. 


O! 


wilds  such  minstrelsy  retain. 
As  sure  yoor  diangeful  gales  seem  oft  to  say, 
"WlKn  sweeping  wild  and  sinking  soft  again. 
Like  tmmpet-jubilee,  or  harp's  wild  sway ; 
If  ye  can  echo  such  triumphant  lay, 

ThfBtk  lend  the  note  to  him  has  loved  you  long ! 
Who  pious  gather'd  each  tradition  grey. 
That  floats  your  solitary  wastes  along, 
[".And  witti  aAeetion  vain  gave  them  new  voice  in  song. 

VL 
For  iMt  till  now,  how  oft  soe'er  the  task 
Of  truant  Tene  hath  lighten'd  graver  care. 

Muse  or  Sylvan  was  he  vront  to  ask. 
In  phrase  poetic,  inspiration  fiur ; 

he  gave  his  numbers  to  the  air, 
came  unsought  for,  if  applauses  came ; 
himself  prefers  he  now  the  prayer; 
Jjgt  but  his  verse  befit  a  hero's  feme, 

be  the  verse ! — forgot  the  poet's  name. 

vn. 

Hark,  from  yon  misty  cairn  their  answer  tost  :^ 
"  Minstrel!  the  fome  of  whose  romantio  lyre, 

Capricious-swelling  now,  may  soon  be  lost, 
like  the  li^t  flickering  of  a  cottage  fire ; 

If  to  such  tadc  presumptuous  thou  aspire. 
Seek  not  from  us  the  meed  to  warrior  due : 

Age  after  age  has  gather'd  son  to  sire. 


K« 


**  Unibrm'd  for  Taptnre,  how  ihsU  we  repay." 
— "  Tboa  girest  oar  verse  a  theme  that  might  engage 
L jTcs  that  oonld  richly  yield  thee  hock  its  due ; 
A  theme,  might  kindle  Homer's  mighty  rage ; 
A  tbeme  more  grand  than  Maro  ever  knew— 
How  nradi  nsmeet  for  bs»  degeneiate,  frail,  and  few ! " 


Since  our  grey  clifb  the  din  of  conflict  kneW| 
Or,  pealing  through  our  vales,  victorious  bugles  blev 

vm. 

"  Deoay'd  our  old  traditionary  lore. 

Save  ^ere  the  lingering  fays  renew  their  ring. 
By  milk-miud  seen  beneath  the  havrthom  hoar, 

Or  round  the  maige  ci  Minchmore's  haunted 
spring;* 
Save  where  their  legends  grey-luur'd  shepherds  sing, 

That  now  scarce  win  a  listening  ear  but  thine. 
Of  feuds  obscure,  and  Border  ravaging, 

And  rugged  deeds  recount  in  rugged  line. 
Of  moonlight  foray  made  on  Teviot,  Tweed,  or  Tyne. 

IX. 
^  No  I  searoh  romantio  lands,  where  the  near  Sun 

Gives  with  unstinted  boon  ethereal  flame. 
Where  the  rude  villager,  his  labour  done. 

In  vene  spontaneous'  chants  some  fovour'd  name, 
Whether  OUlia's  charms  his  tribute  daim. 

Her  eye  of  diamond,  and  her  locks  of  jet ; 
Or  whether,  kindling  at  the  deeds  of  GnBme,^ 

He  smg,  to  wild  Moiisoo  measure  set, 
Old  Albin's  red  daymore,  green  Erin's  bayonet! 

X. 

"  Explore  those  regions,  where  the  flinty  crest 

Of  wild  Nevada  ever  gleams  with  snows. 
Where  in  the  proud  Alhambra's  ruin'd  breast 

Barbaric  monuments  of  pomp  repose ; 
Or  where  the  banners  of  more  ruthless  foes 

Than  the  fierce  Moor,  float  o'er  Toledo's  fone. 
From  whose  tall  towers  even  now  the  patriot  throws 

An  anxious  glance,  to  spy  upon  the  plain 
The  blended  ranks  of  England,  Portugal,  and  Spain, 

XI. 
^  There,  of  Numantian  fire  a  swarthy  spark 

Still  lightens  in  the  sun-burnt  native's  eye; 
The  stately  port,  slow  step,  and  visage  dark. 
Still  mark  enduring  pride  and  constancy. 
And,  if  the  glow  of  feudal  chivalry 

Beam  not,  as  once,  thy  nobles'  dearest  pride, 
Iberia !  oft  thy  crestless  peasantry 
Have  seen  the  plumed  Hidalgo  quit  their  side,     " 
Have  seen,  yet  dauntless  stood — ^'gainst  fortune  fought 
and  died. 

XII. 
"  And  cherish'd  still  by  that  unchanging  race," 

Are  themes  for  minstrelsy  more  high  than  thine; 
Of  strange  tradition  many  a  mystic  trace. 

Legend  and  vision,  prophecy  and  sign ; 


•  See  Appendix,  Note  A. 

«  MS.— "Hark,  from  grey Needpath's mists,  th^Brotben' 
calm.  > 


Hark,  from  the  Brothers'  cairn  the  answer  tosL* 
•  See  Appendix,  Note  B.    « Ibid,  Note  C.    7  Ibid,  Note  Bl 
>  M&x"  And  lingexing  stOI  'mid  that  ancbangin9«sos.'* 
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Where  wonders  wild  of  Arabesque  combine 

With  Gothic  imagery  of  darker  shade, 
Forming  a  model  meet  for  minstrel  line. 
Go,  seek  such  theme  1"— The  Monntam  Spirit 
said: 
With  filial  awe  I  heard— I  heard,  and  I  obey'd.^ 


Z'fyt  Wiiinn  of  Ban  Wia}stxitt. 

I. 

Rbarimg  their  crests  amid  the  cloudless  skies, 

And  darkly  clustering  in  the  pale  moonlight, 
Toledo's  holy  towers  and  spires  arise, 

As  firom  a  trembling  lake  of  silver  white. 
Their  mingled  shadows  intercept  the  sight 

Of  the  broad  burial-ground  outstretched  below. 
And  nought  disturbs  the  silence  of  the  night; 

All  sleeps  in  suUen  shade,  or  silver  glow, 
All  save  the  heavy  swell  of  Teio's  oeaaeleas  flow.' 

All  save  the  rushing  swell  of  Teio's  tide, 

Or,  distant  heard,  a  courser's  neigh  or  tramp ; 
Their  changing  rounds  as  watchful  horsemen  ride, 

To  guard  the  limits  of  King  Roderick's  camp. 
For,  through  the  river's  night-fog  rolling  damp. 

Was  many  a  proud  pavilion  dimly  seen,^ 
Which  glimmer'd  back,  against  themoon's  fair  lamp. 

Tissues  of  silk  and  silver  twisted  sheen. 
And  standards  proudly  pitch'd,  and  warders  arm'd 
between. 

III. 
But  of  their  Monarch's  person  keeping  ward. 

Since  last  the  deep-mouth'd  bell  of  vespers  toU'd, 
The  chosen  soldiers  of  the  royal  guard 

The  post  beneath  the  proud  Cathedral  hold : 
A  band  unlike  their  Grothic  sires  of  old, 

1  "  The  Introduction,"  we  confeM,  "  Bays  the  Quarterly 
Reviewer,  "  does  not  pleue  us  lo  well  as  the  rest  of  the  poem, 
though  the  reply  of  the  Mountain  Spirit  is  exquisitely  writ- 
ten." Ihe  Edinbui;gh  critic,  after  quoting  stansu  iz.  x.  and 
xi.  says—"  The  Introduction,  though  splendidly  written,  is  too 
long  for  so  short  a  poem ;  and  the  poet's  dialogue  with  his  na- 
tive mountains  is  somewhat  too  startling  and  unnatural.  The 
most  spirited  part  of  it,  we  think,  is  their  direction  to  Spa- 
nish themes." 

s  The  Monthly  Review,  for  1811,  in  quoting  this  stann,  says 
— **  Scarcely  any  poet,  of  any  age  or  country,  has  excelled  Mr. 
Scott  in  bringing  before  our  sight  the  very  scene  which  he  is 
describing— in  giving  a  reality  of  existence  to  every  object 
on  which  he  dwells ;  and  it  is  on  such  occasions,  especially 
suited  as  they  seem  to  the  habits  of  his  mind,  that  his  style 
iteelf  catches  a  character  of  harmony,  which  is  fiir  from  being 
nnlversally  its  own.    How  vivid,  yet  how  soft,  is  this  pic- 

tDMl" 

a  MS.—"  For,  stretch'd  beside  the  river's  margin  damp, 
Their  proud  pavilions  hide  the  meadow  green." 
4  MS.—*'  Bore  Javelins  slight,**  &c 
s  The  Critical  Reviewer,  having  quoted  stanas  L  IL  and  iii. 
-"  To  the  spedmras  with  which  his  former  works  abound. 


Wlio,  for  the  cap  of  steel  and  iron  utare^  * 
Bear  slender  darts,^  and  casques  bedeck'd  witii  gold, 
While  silver-studded  belts  their  shoulders  graee» 
Where  ivory  quivers  ring  in  the  broad  fidchion's  plai'e.^ 

IV. 

In  the  light  language  of  an  idle  court. 

They  murmur'd  at  their  master's  long  d^Iay, 
And  held  his  lengthen'd  orisons  in  sport : — 

'<  What !  will  Don  Roderick  here  till  morning  staty, 
To  wear  in  shrift  and  prayer  the  nigfat  awayl 

And  are  his  hours  in  such  dull  penance  past. 
For  fair  Florinda's  plunder'd  charms  to  pay?''—* 

Then  to  the  east  their  weary  eyes  they  cast. 
And  wish'd  the  lingering  davm  would  glimmer  forth 
at  last. 

V. 
But,  far  within,  Toledo's  Prelate  lent 

An  ear  of  fearfdl  wonder  to  the  King ; 
The  silver  lamp  a  fitful  lustre  sent. 

So  long  that  sad  confession  witnessing: 
For  Roderick  told  of  many  a  hidden  thing, 

Such  as  are  lothly  uttered  to  the  air. 
When  Fear,  Remorse,  and  Shame,  the  bosom  wiii^ 
And  Guilt  his  secret  burden  cannot  bear, 
And  Conscience  seeks  in  speech  a  respite  from  De- 
spair. 

VI. 

Full  on  the  Prelate's  face,  and  silver  hair. 

The  stream  of  failing  light  was  feebly  roU'd:^ 
But  Roderick's  visage,  though  his  head  was  bare, 

Was  shadow'd  by  his  hand  and  mantle's  fold. 
While  of  his  hidden  soul  the  sins  he  told, 

Proud  Alaric's  descendant  could  not  brook,* 
That  mortal  man  his  bearing  should  behold. 

Or  boast  that  he  had  seen,  when  Conscience  shook, 
Fear  tame  a  monarch's  brow.  Remorse  a  warrior's 
look." 

of  Mr.  Scott's  unrivalled  excellence  in  the  descriptions,  botii 
of  natural  scencrv  and  romantic  manners  and  oostnme,  theas 
stanzBS  will  be  thought  no  mean  addition." 
s  See  Appendix,  Note  E. 

7  MS.—"  The  feeble  lamp  in  dying  lustre  Xroird.'' 

The  waves  of  broken  light  were  feebly  I 

8  MS.—"  The  haughty  monarch's  heart  could  cvil*brook.* 
*  The  Quarterly  Reviewer  says,—"  The  moonlight  socnefy 

of  the  camp  and  burial-gsound  is  evidently  by  the  same  power- 
ful hand  which  sketched  the  Abbey  of  Melrose  -.  and  in  this 
picture  of  Roderick's  confession,  there  arc  traits  of  even  a 
higher  cast  of  sublimity  and  pathos." 

The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  introduces  his  quotations  of  the  L 
ii.,  v.,  and  vi.  stanzas  thus,—"  The  poem  is  substantially  dh 
vided  into  two  compartments ;— the  one  representing  the  fii- 
bulous  or  prodigious  acts  of  Don  Roderick's  own  time,— sad 
the  other  the  recent  occurrences  which  have  since  signalisBd 
the  same  quarter  of  the  world.  Mr.  Scott,  we  think,  is  most 
at  home  in  the  first  of  these  fields ;  and  we  think,  upon  the 
whole,  has  most  success  in  it  The  opening  aflbrds  a  fine  ip» 
cimen  of  his  unrivalled  powers  of  dcscripUon." 

The  reader  may  be  gratified  with  having  the  folloiring  lineSf 
from  Mr.  Southey's  Roderick,  inserted  heie  >— 
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riT. 

Tke  old  ]&ui*i  Culed  cheek  wax'd  yet  more  pale, 
Am  nan j  a  aeeret  aad  the  King  bewray'd ; 

is  aga  and  glance  eked  out  the  anfloish'd  tale, 
Whea  in  the  midst  his  (altering  whisper  staid. — 

*  Tbos  royal  Witiza^  was  slain," — he  said ; 
•*  Yet,  holy  Father,  deem  not  it  was  I." 

Una  BtiU  Ambition  Btriree  her  crimes  to  shade. — 
'  Oil !  rsther  deem  'twas  stem  necessity ! 
8rif>IRKration  bade,  and  I  must  kill  or  die. 

VIII. 
'  lad  if  Florinda's  shneks  alarm*d  the  air, 

If  she  inToked  her  absent  sire  in  nun, 
Aid  on  her  kneea  implored  that  I  woald  spare, 

Tet,  rererend  priest,  thy  sentence  rash  refrain ! — 
AIliiiMt  as  it  seems— the  fsmale  train 

Inov  ^  their  beairing  to  disguise  their  mood:" — 
te  Coosdenee  here,  as  if  in  high  disdain. 
Seat  to  the  Monaareh's  cheek  the  burning  blood- 
Be  rtifd  bb  speech  abmpt-HUid  up  the  Prelate 
stood. 

IX. 

*  0  bsidenM  oflkpring  of  an  iron  race ! 

Wbatof  thy  crimes,  Don  Roderick,  shall  I  sayl 
Vint  alois,  or  prayers,  or  penance,  can  eflboe 

Haider's  dark  spot,  wash  treason's  stain  away ! 
F«  tbe  igol  rarisher  how  shall  I  pray, 

W]io,seaioe  repentant,  makes  his  crime  his  boast  1 
Eovhope  Ahaighty  Yengeanee  shall  delay, 

Vaka  in  mercy  to  yon  Christian  host, 

•pnethe  shepherd,'  lest  the  goiltleas  sheep  be 
lost" 

X. 

Ibsnldndled  the  dark  Tyrant  in  his  mood, 

Aid  to  his  brow  retum'd  its  damitless  gloom ; 
'iid  wdoome  then,"  he  cried,  *'  be  blood  linr  blood, 

P«  treason  treeu^ery,  for  dishonour  doom  I 
aet  vill  I  know  wrhenoe  come  they,  or  by  whom. 

Skiv,  for  thou  can8t--giYe  forth  the  &ted  key, 
^gaide  me,  Priest,  to  that  mysterious  room,* 

Wlien^  if  ang^t  true  in  old  tradition  be, 
ffiiutioB'ifQturB&tesaSpaniahKingahall  aee."— « 


Then  Roderick  knell 


^■favfhebdly  man,  and  atroTe  to  speak : 

'IkoQ  laeit,'  he  cried,—'  thou  laeat'— bat  memorj 

AadnflbeatiBK  thonghts  repieat  the  word, 

^■baddsrines,  Uko  an  a^e  fit,  from  bead 

^fcM  ooBTalaedUm :  till  at  length,  enbdainff 

Biaatan  to  the  efflort,  be  exdaim'd. 

npiii1lu|bjahanda,  and  Uftiag  nphia  fi^e, 

^V nMhedtai  pestitenee  to  bear 

Ihmu  eje  apoa  his  ahamo— *  Thoa  ioeat 

Ikdcrick the Gothl  Thst name ahoold hara snificed 

IhtaU  the  vhole  abhoznd  history : 

B«  Bol  the  lea  punned.— the  ratlsher, 

l^oaaa  of  aU  thk  ndn !'— Baring  said. 

h  da  ame  poatore  motionleas  he  knelt, 

Anaitniten'ddoira,  and  banda  ontspread,  and  eyes 


XT. 
**  lU-fkted  Prince !  recall  the  desperate  word^ 

Or  pause  ere  yet  the  omen  thou  obey ! 
Bethink,  yon  spell-bound  portal  would  afibrd  ^ 

Nerer  to  former  Monarch  entrance-way ; 
Nor  shall  it  ever  ope,  old  records  say. 

Save  to  a  King,  the  last  of  all  his  line, 
What  time  his  empire  totters  to  decay, 

And  treason  digs,  beneath,  her  fatal  mine, 
And,  high  above,  impends  avenging  wratli  divine."— 

XII. 
''  Prelate  !  a  Monarch's  fate  brooks  no  delay ; 

Lead  on !  "—-The  ponderous  key  the  old  man  took, 
And  held  the  winking  lamp,  and  led  the  way, 

By  winding  stair,  dark  aisle,  and  secret  nook. 
Then  on  an  andent  gateway  bent  his  look ; 

And,  as  the  key  the  desperate  King  essay'd, 
Low  mutter'd  thunders  the  Cathedral  shook. 
And  twice  he  stopp'd,  and  twice  new  effort  made. 
Till  the  huge  bolts  roll'd  back,  and  the  loud  hinges 
bray'd. 

XIIL 
Long,  large,  and  lofty,  was  that  vaulted  hall ; 

Roo^  walls,  and  floor,  were  all  of  marble  stone, 
Of  poliflh'd  marble,  black  as  fiineral  psU, 

Carved  o'er  with  signs  and  characters  unknown. 
A  paly  light,  as  of  the  dawning,  shone 
Through  the  sad  bounds,  but  whence  they  could 

not  spy; 
For  window  to  the  upper  air  was  none ; 
Tet,  by  that  light,  Don  Roderick  oould  descry 
Wonders  that  ne*er  tiU  then  were  seen  by  mortal  eye. 

XIV. 
Grim  sentinels,  against  the  upper  wall. 

Of  molten  bronie,  two  Statues  held  their  place ; 
Massive  their  naked  limbs,  their  stature  tali. 

Their  fh>wning  foreheads  golden  circles  grace. 
Moulded  they  seem*d  for  kings  of  giant  race, 

That  lived  and  sinn'd  before  the  avenging  flood ; 
This  grasp'd  ascythe,  that  rested  on  a  mace ;   [stood, 

This  spread  his  wings  for  flight,  that  pondering 
Each  stubborn  seraa'd  and  stem,  immutable  of  mood 


Baiaed  to  the  Monk,  like  one  who  from  his  voice 
Expected  life  or  death."— 

Hr.  Souther,  in  a  note  to  these  lines,  aays,  "  T}ie  Vlaion  of 
Don  Roderick  snppliea  a  slngnlar  contrast  to  the  picture 
which  is  represented  in  this  passage.  I  hare  great  pleasure 
in  quoting  the  stansaa  (▼.  and  ri.) ;  if  the  contrast  had  been 
intentional,  it  could  not  hare  been  more  complete." 

1  The  predecessor  of  Roderick  upon  the  Spanish  throne, 
and  slain  by  his  connivance,  aa  is  alfiimed  by  Bodriguea  of 
Toledo,  the  &ther  of  Spanish  history. 

*  MS.— "He  spare  to  smite  the  shepherd,  lest  the  sheep  ba 

lost." 

•  MS.—'*  And  guide  me,  prelate^  to  that  secret  room." 
4  See  Appendix,  Note  F. 

s  MS.—*'  Or  psose  the  omen  of  thy  fiste  to  weigh  I 

Bethink,  that  brasen  portal  woald  afford." 
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XV. 


Fiz'd  was  the  right-hand  Giant's  brazen  look 

Upon  his  brother's  glass  of  shifting  sand, 
As  if  its  ebb  he  measured  by  a  book, 

Whose  iron  Tolume  loaded  his  huge  hand ; 
In  which  was  wrote  of  many  a  fallen  land, 

Of  empires  lost,  and  kings  to  exile  driren : 
And  o'er  that  pair  their  names  in  scroll  expand — 

**  Lo,  Destiny  and  Time  !  to  whom  by  Hearen 
The    guidance   of   the    earth   is    for   a   season 
given." — 

XVI. 
Even  while  they  read,  the  sand-glass  waates  away ; 

And,  as  the  last  and  lagging  grains  did  creep. 
That  right-hand  Giant  'gan  his  dub^  upsway, 

As  one  that  startles  from  a  heavy  sleep. 
Full  on  the  upper  wall  the  maoe's  sweep 

At  once  descended  with  the  force  of  thunder, 
And  hurtling  down  at  once,  in  crumbled  heap. 

The  marble  boundary  was  rent  asunder. 
And  gave  to  Roderick's  view  new  sights  of  fear  and 
wonder. 

XVII. 
For  they  might  spy,  beyond  that  mighty  breach, 

Realms  as  of  Spain  in  vision'd  prospect  laid, 
Castles  and  towers,  in  due  proportion  each. 
As  by  some  skilftil  artist's  hand  portray'd: 
Here,  crossed  by  many  a  wild  Sierra's  shade. 

And  boundless  pluns  that  tire  the  traveller's  eye ; 
There,  rich  vrith  vineyard  and  with  olive  glade. 
Or  deep-embrown'd  by  forests  huge  and  high. 
Or  wash'd  by  mighty  streams,  that  slowly  mur- 
mur'd  by. 

XVIII. 
And  here,  aa  erst  upon  the  antique  stage, 

Pass'd  forth  the  band  of  masquers  trimly  led, 
In  various  forms,  and  various  equipage. 

While  fitting  strains  the  hearer's  foncy  fed ; 
So,  to  sad  Roderick's  eye  in  order  spread, 

Successive  pageants  flll'd  that  mystic  scene, 
Showing  the  fate  of  battles  ere  they  bled, 

And  issue  of  events  that  had  not  been; 
And,  ever  and  anon,  strange  sounds  were  heard  be- 
tween. 


t  MS.—"  Arm-^mace-€hib,'' 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  O. 

s  •'  Oh,  who  Gonld  tell  what  deeda  were  wrongbt  that  day : 
Or  who  endure  to  hoar  the  tale  of  rage,  ^ 

Hatred,  and  madneei,  and  despair,  and  fear. 
Honor,  and  woonde,  and  agony,  and  death. 
The  criei^  the  bleephemiee,  the  ehxieki,  and  groani^ 
And  prayen,  whidi  mingled  in  the  din  of  armi^ 
la  one  wild  ninoar  of  terrific  sonnda.** 

SouTHST's  Soderiekt  vol.  iL  p.  I7I. 

4  See  Appendix,  Note  H. 

• •*  Upon  the  hanks 

Of  Sella  was  Orelia  fimnd.  his  legs 


1 


XIX. 
First  shrill'd  an  unrepealed  female  shriek  (-^ 

It  seemed  as  if  Don  Roderick  knew  the  call. 
For  the  bold  blood  was  blanching  in  hla  cheek.— 

Then  answer'd  kettle-drum  and  atahal. 
Gong-peal  and  cymbal-dank  the  ear  appal. 
The  Tecbir  war^sry,  and  the  Lelie's  yell,' 
Ring  wildly  dissonant  along  the  halL 
Needs  not  to  Roderick  their  dread  import  tdl<- 
«The  Moor  1"  he  cried,  « the  Moor !— ring  out  tihi 
Tocsm  bell ! 

XX. 

"  They  come  1  they  come  1 1  see  the  groaning  landi 

White  with  the  tnibans  of  each  Arab  horde; 
Swart  Zaarah  joins  her  misbelieving  bands, 

Alia  and  Mahomet  their  battle-word. 
The  choice  they  yield,  the  Koran  or  the  SworA— 

See  how  the  Christians  rush  to  arms  amain  ^ 
In  yonder  shout  the  voice  of  oonffict  roar*d,' 

Tlie  shadowy  hosts  are  closing  on  the  plain- 
Now,  God  and  Saint  lago  strike,  for  the  good  cansi 
of  Spain  ! 

XXI. 
**  By  Heaven,  the  Moorsprevail  I  the  Christians  yield! 

Their  coward  leader  gives  for  flight  the  sign ! 
The  sceptred  craven  mounts  to  quit  the  field- 
Is  not  yon  steed  Orelio  f — ^Yes,  'tis  mine  1^ 
But  never  was  she  tum'd  from  battle-line: 

liO  1  where  the  recreant  spun  o'er  stock  andstons! 

Curses  pursue  the  slave,  and  wrath  divine !   [tonsb 

Rivers  ingulph  him  1"—"  Hush,"  in  shnddenqg 

The  Prelate  said  ^^  rash  Prince,  yon  Tiakm'd  tonah 

tliine  own." 

XXU. 
Just  then,  a  torrent  oross'd  the  flier's  ooune; 

The  dangerous  ford  the  Kingly  Likeness  tried; 
But  the  deep  eddies  whelm'd  both  man  and  honbi 

Swept  like  benighted  peasant  down  the  tide;' 
And  the  proud  Moslemah  ^read  for  and  wide, 

As  numerous  as  their  native  locust  band; 
Berber  and  Ismael's  sons  the  tpoih  divide^, 
With  nsked  scimitars  mete  out  the  land. 
And  for  the  bondsmen  base  the  fineebom  nativs 
brand. 


And  flanks  tncamadiaed,  hispoltrel  Bmeai'd 
With  froth  and  foam  and  gore.  Us  silrer  mane 
Sprinkled  with  hlood,  which  hnng  on  every  heir, 
Aspersed  like  dew-drops ;  trembling  there  he  eteod. 
From  the  toil  of  battle,  and  at  times  sent  forth 
His  tremulovt  voice,  ikr^dioing,  loud,  and  ehxiU, 
A  frequent,  anzioue  cry,  with  which  he  eeem'd 
To  call  the  master  whom  he  loved  eo  well. 
And  who  had  thus  again  ffanaken  him. 
Stverian's  helm  and  cnirsss  on  the  gran 
Lay  near;  and  JnlianVi  sword.  Its  hUt  and  chain 
Olotted  with  blood;  bat  where  waa  he  whose  hand 
Had  wielded  it  eo  wel]  that  gloiiooi  day?" 

Sonvav's  JMcridt 
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xxin. 

Aa  rae  tbe  gnted  Harem,  to  endote 

nekifdiest  maidens  of  the  Christlau  line ; 
Ha,  flKDiala,  to  their  misbelieTiiig  foes, 

G^idie's  joang  nobles  held  forbidden  wine ; 
Ibn,  too,  the  holy  Cross,  aslTstion'e  fign, 

Bf  iBpiofns  hands  was  from  the  altar  thrown, 
isd  the  deep  aisles  of  the  polluted  shrine 

Edw'd,  fiir  holy  hymn  and  organ-tone, 
b  SsBton*s  frantic  danoe,  the  Faldr^s  gibbering 


XXIV. 
Hsv  bns  I>0D  Roderick  t— E'en  as  one  who  spies 
Vboies  dart  their  glare  o'er  midnight's  sable 
woo^ 
Aid  hesfs  aroand  his  cnildren's  piercing  cries, 

Aai  sees  the  pale  assistants  stand  aloof; 
Vide  crael  Consdenoe  brings  him  bitter  proo^ 

ffii&Qy  or  his  crime  have  caused  his  grief; 
Aadvliile  abore  him  nods  the  crumbling  roo^ 
Hi  onies  esrth  and  Heaven— himself  in  chief— 
ftipnte  of  earthly  aid,  deq»airing  Heaven's  relief  I 

XXV. 

.  AtfKyihe-ann'd  Giant  tnm'd  his  fOal  glass 
iad  twili{^t   on   the   landscape  dosed  ber 
vings; 
Kvto isturian  hills  the  war-sounds  pass, 

And  in  their  stead  rebeck  or  timbrel  rings; 
iid  to  the  sound  the  beU-deok'd  danoer  springs, 
Buun  resound  as  when  their  marts  are  met, 
li  taraej  light  the  Moor  his  jerrid  flings, 
Aid  on  the  land  as  OTening  seem'd  to  set, 
Iks  fauim'a  chant  was  heard  from  mosque  or  mina- 

XXVI. 

^  psa'd  tiiat  pageant.    Ere  another  came,' 
1^  nsknaiy  scene  was  wn^p'd  in  smoke, 
VWn  nlph'rous  wreaths  were  cross'd  by  sheets  of 
iiiine; 
Vlth  every  flash  a  bdt  ezptosive  broke, 
liOBodoidc  deem'd  the  fiends  had  burst  tiieir  yoke, ' 
And  vsTsd  'gainst  heaven  the  infernal  gonfiJona  I 
VW  Wir  a  new  and  dreadftil  language  spoke, 
^'erer  by  ancient  warrior  heard  or  known ; 

and  smoke  her  breath,  and  thunder  was 
Iter  tone. 


"Ike  mnmcr  in  which  the  pageant  dlaappeaxs  is  very 


1*1 


Weenaenovtothe  Second  Period  of  the  Viakm;  and 
*i^n«t  avoid  noikiiig  with  much  oommendation  tbe  dez- 
^»d  pieefid  can  with  which  the  fiiet  two  eceaee  an 
'°'**^  Without  abraptneesy  or  tedious  apology  for  tiaa- 
*'■>  tkiy  adt  lato  each  other  with  very  hannonioiu  effect ; 
^^  itna^  ReoameDd  this  example  of  skill,  perhape, 
^ithoot  eay  effint,  to  the  imitation  of  coBtampo- 


xxvn. 

FVom  the  dim  landscape  roll  the  donds  away— 

The  Christians  have  regain'd  their  heritage ; 
Before  the  Cross  has  waned  the  Crescent's  ray 

And  many  a  monastery  decks  the  stage. 
And  lol^  church,  and  low-brow'd  hermitage. 

The  land  obeys  a  Hermit  and  a  Knight, — 
The  Grenii  those  of  Spain  for  many  an  age ; 

This  dad  in  sackcloth,  that  in  armour  bright. 
And  that  was  Valoub  named)  this  Biqotrt 
bight* 


XXVIII. 
Valour  was  hamess'd  like  a  Chief  of  old, 

Arm'datall  points,and  prompt  for  knightly  gest  ;* 
His  sword  was  tempered  in  the  Ebro  odd, 

Morena's  eagle  plume  adom'd  his  crest, 
The  spoils  of  Afric's  lion  bound  his  breast. 

Fierce  he  stepp'd  forward  and  flung  down  his 

As  if  of  mortal  kind  to  brave  the  best. 
Him  folloVd  his  Companion,  daric  and  ssge. 
As  he,  my  Master,  sung  the  dangerous  Archimaga. 

XXIX. 

Haughty  of  heart  and  brow  the  Warrior  came, 

In  look  and  language  proud  as  proud  might  be. 
Vaunting  his  lordship,  linesge,  fights,  and  ihme : 
Yet  was  that  barefoot  monk  more  proud  than 
he : 
And  as  the  ivy  cUmbs  the  tallest  tree. 

So  round  the  loftiest  soul  his  toils  he  wound. 
And  with  his  spells  subdued  the  fierce  and  free. 
Till  ermined  Age  and  Youth  in  arms  renown'd^ 
Honouring  his  soourge  and  hairnjloth,  meekly  kiss'd 
the  ground. 

XXX. 

And  thus   it  chanced   that  Valoub,   peerless 
knight, 
Who  ne'er  to  King  or  Kaiser  veil'd  his  orest, 
Victorious  still  in  bull-feast  or  in  fight, 

Since  first  his  limbs  with  mail  he  did  invest, 
Stoop'd  ever  to  that  Anchoret's  behest ; 

Nor  reason'd  of  the  right,  nor  of  the  wrong. 
But  at  his  bidding  laid  the  lanoe  in  rest, 
And  wrought  fell  deeds  the  troubled  worid 
along, 
For  be  was  fierce  ad  brave,  and  pitiless  as  strong. 


s  "  Theie  allegorical  pereonageet  which  are  thoe  deecxibed, 
are  eketched  in  the  true  ipirit  of  Spenser ;  but  we  are  not  eare 
that  we  altogether  approre  of  the  aaeociation  of  euch  imagi- 
nary beings  with  the  real  etents  that  paaeoter  the  stage :  and 
theee,  aa  well  as  the  ibrm  of  ambition  which  precedes  the 
path  of  Bonaparte,  hare  eomewhat  the  air  of  the  immortals 
of  tbe  Luzembnig  galleiy,  whoee  naked  limbs  and  tiideati^ 
thunderbolts  and  oadncei,  are  so  eiagularly  contrasted  with 
the  m£b  and  idiiskere,  the  qne«na»  archbbhope,  and  oaidi* 
nals  of  Fiance  and  Navarre."— <^«»'<eHy  BevUw. 

*  "  Anned  at  all  pohits,  exactly  c^»-a-paa.**— Aas^t. 
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XXXI. 

Oft  his  proud  galleys  sought  some  new-found  world, 

That  latest  sees  the  sun,  or  first  the  mom ; 
Still  at  that  Wizard's  feet  their  spoils  he  hurl'd^-- 

Ingots  of  ore  from  rich  Potosi  borne, 
Crowns  by  Caciques,  aigrettes  by  Omrahs  worn. 

Wrought  of  rare  gems,  but  broken,  rent,  and  foul ; 
Idols  of  gold  from  heathen  temples  torn. 

Bedabbled  all  with  blood.— With  grisly  scowl 
The  Hennit  mark'd  the  stains,  and  smiled  beneath 
his  oowL 

XXXII. 
Then  did  he  bless  the  offering,  and  bade  make 
Tribute  to  Heaven  of  gratitude  and  praise ; 
And  at  his  word  the  choral  hymns  awake^ 

And  many  a  hand  the  aWer  censer  sways, 
But  with  the  incense-breath  these  censers  raise, 

Mix  steams  from  corpses  smouldering  in  the  fire; 
The  groans  of  prison'd  victims  mar  the  lays, 
And  shrieks  of  agony  confound  the  quire ; 
While,  'mid  the  mingled  sounds,  the  darkened  scenes 
expire. 

XXXIII. 
Prelnding  light,  were  strains  of  music  heard. 

As  once  again  revolved  that  measured  sand ; 
Such  sounds  as  when,  for  sylvan  dance  prepared, 

Qay  Xeres  summons  forth  her  vintage  band ; 
When  for  the  light  bolero  ready  stand 

The  mozo  blithe,  with  gay  muchaoha  met,* 
He  conscious  of  his  broider'd  cap  and  band. 

She  of  her  netted  locks  and  light  oorsette, 
ESach  tiptoe  perch'd  to  spring,  and  shake  the  castanet. 

XXXIV. 
And  well  such  strains  the  opening  scene  became ', 

For  Valour  had  relax'd  his  ardent  look, 
And  at  a  lady's  feet,  like  lion  tame, 

Lay  stretch'd,  fall  loth  the  weight  of  arms  to 
And  soften'd  Bigotrt,  upon  his  book,        [brook ; 

Patter'd  a  task  of  little  gcod  or  ill : 
But  the  blithe  peasant  plied  his  pruning-hook. 

Whistled  the  muleteer  o'er  vale  and  hill. 
And  rung  from  village-green  the  merry  seguidille.' 

>  See  Appendix,  Note  I. 

'  "  Ihe  third  scene,  a  peaceful  state  of  indolence  and  ob- 
scurity, where,  though  the  court  was  degenerate,  the  peasant 
was  merry  and  contented,  is  introduced  with  exqiiisite  light- 
n««  and  gaiety."— Qtosrter/j^  Review. 

**  The  three  grand  and  comprehensive  pictures  in  which  Mr. 
Soott  has  delineated  the  state  of  Spain,  during  the  three  pe- 
riuds  to  which  we  have  alluded,  are  conceived  with  mach  ge- 
nius, and  executed  with  very  considerable,  though  unequal 
felicity.  That  of  the  Moorish  dominion  is  drawn,  we  thfaik, 
with  the  greatest  spirit.  The  reign  of  Chivalry  and  Snpertti- 
iion  we  do  not  think  so  happily  represented,  by  a  long  and 
laboured  description  of  two  allegorical  personages  called  Bi- 
gotry and  Valour.  Nor  is  it  very  easy  to  conceive  how  Don 
Boderick  was  to  learn  the  fortunes  of  his  country,  merely  by 
inspecting  tlie  physiognomy  and  furnishing  of  these  two  flgu- 
rantes.    The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  Mr.  Scott  has  been 


XXXV. 

Grey  Royalty^  grown  impotent  of  toil,' 

Let  the  grave  sceptre  slip  his  lazy  hold; 
And,  careless,  saw  his  rule  become  the  apoQ 

Of  a  loose  Female  and  her  minion  bold. 
But  peace  was  on  the  cottage  and  the  fold, 

From  court  intrigue,  from  bickering  &ctioB  fu; 
Beneath  the  chestnut-tree  Love's  tale  was  told, 

And  to  the  tinkling  of  the  light  guitar,      [itar. 
Sweet  stoop'd  the  western  sun,  sweet  rose  the  eveDii^ 

XXXVL 

As  that  sea-cloud,  in  size  like  human  hand, 

When  first  from  Cannel  by  the  Tishbite  aeea, 
Came  slowly  overshadowing  Israel's  land,* 

A  while,  perchance,  bedeck'd  with  oolours  sheen, 
While  yet  the  sunbeams  on  its  skirta  had  beco, 

limmng  with  purple  and  with  gold  its  ihrood, 
Till  darker  folds  obecured  the  blue  serene. 

And  blotted  heaven  with  one  broad  sable  <d<rad, 
Then  sheeted  rain  burst  down,  and  whirlwinds  bovi'd 
aloud: — 

XXXVIL 
Even  so,  upon  that  peaceful  scene  was  poor'd, 

Like  gathering  clouds,  full  many  a  fore^  bud, 
And  He,  their  Leader,  wore  in  sheath  his  sword, 

And  ofier'd  peaceful  front  and  open  hand. 
Veiling  the  peijured  treachery  he  plann'd. 

By  friendship's  zeal  and  honour'a  apecioos  giuse, 

Until  he  won  the  passes  of  the  land ; 

Then  burst  were  honour's  oath,  and  friendahip'i 

ties  1  [his  piue. 

He  olutch'd  his  vulture-grasp,  and  calFd  fair  Spun 

XXXVIIL 
An  Iron  Crown  his  anxious  forehead  bore ; 

And  well  such  diadem  his  heart  became. 
Who  ne'er  his  purpose  for  remorse  gave  o'er, 

Or  check'd  his  course  for  piety  or  ahame; 
Who,  train'd  a  soldier,  deem'd  a  soldier's  bme 

Might  flourish  in  the  wreath  of  battles  won, 
Though  neither  truth  nor  honour  decked  bis  nsmei 

Who,  placed  by  fortune  on  a  Monarch's  throne^ 
Reck'd  not  of  Monarch's  fruth,  or  Mercy's  kingly  toMi 

tempted  on  this  occasion  to  extend  a  mere  metaphor  iatoas 
allegory ;  and  to  prolong  a  figure  which  might  hare  givw 
great  grace  and  q>irit  to  a  single  stanza,  into  the  heavy  lab- 
ject  of  seven  or  eight.  Bis  representation  of  the  recent  itsts 
of  Spain,  we  tliink,  displays  the  talent  and  address  of  the  it- 
thor  to  the  greatest  advantage ;  for  the  subject  was  by  se 
means  inspiring ;  nor  was  it  easy*  we  should  <wiiyi»*,  to  aasks 
the  picture  of  decay  and  inglorious  indolence  so  engsgias>"*~ 
BdirAurgk  Bevino,  which  then  quotcsstaniaa  xzxiv.  and  zzzv, 

s  "  The  opening  of  the  third  period  of  the  Vieioa  is»  peri«ia 
necoiarily,  more  abrupt  than  that  of  the  second.  No  d(cs»- 
stance,  equally  marked  with  the  alteration  in  the  wbale  sjpstaa 
of  ancient  warfare,  could  be  introduced  in  this  oompaitMSl 
of  the  poem ;  yet,  when  wo  have  been  told  that  *  Valoar  hsi 
relaxed  his  ardent  look,'  and  that  *  Bigotry '  was  'softened.' ut 
are  reasonably  prepared  for  what  foUows."-— JTonlkftr 

«  See  L  Kings,  chap.  xviiL  v.  il-4S. 
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XXXIX. 

ynm  A  nide  iale  his  ruder  lineage  came, 

Ibe  tfaxk,  that,  from  a  tabarb-hoTel's  hearth 
.Asecnding,  wrapa  aoroe  capital  in  flame, 
Hath  not  a  meaner  or  more  sordid  birth. 

i  for  the  sooi  that  bade  him  waste  the  earth — 
Tbe  able  land-flood  from  some  swamp  obscure, 

;  poisoos  the  glad  husband-field  with  dearth. 
And  by  dettmction  bids  its  fame  endure, 
not  a  source  more  sullen,  stagnant,  and  im- 
pure.* 

XL. 

[jBdbn  that  Leader  atrode  a  shadowy  Form ; 
H«  tinibs  like  mist,  her  torch  like  meteor  show'd, 
nth  which  she  beckon*d  him  through  fight  and 

donn, 
Aad  aD  he  cmah'd  that  croea'd  his  desperate  road, 
hKff  thoaght,nor  fear'd,  nor  look'd  on  what  he  trode. 
Bcalms  could  not  glut  his  pride,  blood  could  not 

liake, 
•  oft  as  e'er  she  shook  her  torch  abroad — 
It  was  Ahaitiox  bade  her  terrors  wake, 
'  dagn'd  she,  as  of  yore,  a  milder  form  to  take. 

XU. 

-.Vo  longer  BOW  she  spum'd  at  mean  revenge. 
Or  staid  her  hand  for  conquer'd  foeman's  moan ; 

AsuiteBythe  &tes  of  aged  Rome  to  change, 
Bj  Cmma's  side  she  cross'd  the  Rubicon. 

[Kor  joy'd  she  to  bestow  the  spoils  she  won, 
is  vhen  the   banded  powers  of  Greece  were 
taak'd 

^To  nr  beneath  the  Youth  of  Macedon : 
Ho  leemly  veil  ber  modem  minion  ask'd, 
9m  her  hideous  face,  and  loved  the  fiend  un- 


T 


xLn. 

llatlVdate  maik'd  hia  march — On  banners  blaze^ 
^ith  battlca  won  in  many  a  distant  land, 

Oa  eagle-standards  and  on  arms  he  gazed ; 
'  And  hopest  thoa  then,"  he  said,  **  thy  power 
ihall  stand! 

:  0,  thoQ  hast  builded  on  the  ahiiting  sand, 
Aad  thofu  bast  tempered  it  with  slaughter's  flood; 

Aad  know,  fell  scourge  in  the  Almighty's  hand, 
G««-moistenM  trees  shall  perish  in  the  bud, 
bj  a  bloody  death,  ahaU  die  the  Man  of  Blood  !"> 


'  *We«n as  ready  aa  any  of  our  ooimtTymen  can  be,  to 
ie  BoBapsrte'a  inTadon  of  Spain  by  itrproper  cpitheta ; 
mut  decline  to  Join  in  the  sothor's  declamation 
'  th*  lev  birth  of  the  ioTsder ;  and  we  cannot  help  re- 
g  Mr.  Scott  that  suck  a  topic  of  censure  is  unworthy  of 
,  •  Vtli  at  a  poet  and  as  a  Briton.**— Jfon(Mjf  Review. 
J 1^  pietan  of  Bonaparte,  considering  the  difficulty  of  all 
r  ddfaiestions,  is  not  ill  executed."— JEeUfiteryA 

'  "We  an  not  altogether  pleased  with  the  Ihies  which  fol- 


XLIIL 
The  ruthless  Leader  beckon'd  f^m  his  train 

A  wan  fraternal  Shade,  and  hade  him  kneel. 
And  paled  his  temples  with  the  crown  of  Spain, 
While  trumpets  rang,  and  heralds  cried,  ^  Caa- 
tile!'*« 
Not  that  he  loTcd'him — No ! — In  no  man's  weal. 
Scarce  in  his  own,  e'er  joy'd  that  sullen  heart ; 
Yet  round  that  throne  he  bade  his  warriors  wheel. 
That  the  poor  Puppet  might  perform  his  part, 
And  bo  a  sceptred  slave,  at  his  stem  beck  to  start. 

XLIV. 
But  on  the  Natives  of  that  Land  misused. 

Not  long  the  silence  of  amazement  hung. 
Nor  brook'd  they  long  their  friendly  faith  abused ; 
For,  with  a  common  shriek,  the  general  tongue 
Exclaun'd,  <<  To  anns  !  "—and  frst  to  arms  they 
sprung. 
And  Valour  woke,  that  Oenius  of  the  Land  I 
Pleasure,  and  ease,  and  sloth,  aside  he  flung, 
As  bunt  th'  awakening  Nazarite  his  band. 
When  'gainst  his  treacherous  foes  he  dench'd  hia 
dreadful  hand> 

,  XLV. 

That  Mimic  Monarch  now  cast  anxious  eye 
Upon  the  Satraps  that  begirt  him  round. 
Now  doflTd  his  royal  robe  in  act  to  fly. 

And  from  his  brow  the  diadem  unbound. 
So  oft,  so  near,  the  Patriot  bugle  woand, 
From  Tarick's  walls  to   Bilboa's  mountains 
blown. 
These  martial  satellites  hard  labour  found. 
To  guard  a  while  his  substituted  throne — 
Light  recking  of  his  cause,  but  battling  for  their 
own. 

XLVI. 
From  Alpuhara's  peak  that  bugle  rang, 

And  it  was  echo'd  firom  Corunna's  wall ; 
Stately  Seville  responsive  war-shot  flung, 
Grenada  caught  it  in  her  Moorish  hall ; 
Galida  bade  her  children  fight  or  fall. 

Wild  Biscay  shook  his  mountain-coronet, 
Valencia  roused  her  at  the  battle-call, 
And,  foremost   still  where  Valour's   sons   are 
met. 
First  started  to  his  gun  each  fiery  Miquelet. 


low  the  description  of  Bonaparte's  birth  and  country.  In  Ym^ 
torical  truth,  we  Beliere,  his  fiunily  was  not  plebeian ;  and, 
setting  aside  the  old  laying  of  <  j^uf  et  froamt*  the  poet  is 
here  erldently  becoming  a  chorus  to  hia  own  scene,  and  ex- 
plaining a  fact  which  could  by  no  means  be  inferred  from  the 
pageant  that  paaaes  before  the  eyes  of  the  King  and  Prelate. 
The  Archbishop's  oboerTation  on  his  appearance  is  (k«e,  how 
ever,  from  every  objection  of  this  Idnd."— Quarterly  JZesMis 

s  See  Appendix,  Noto  K. 

4  See  Book  of  Judges,  Chap.  xv.  v.  f^l& 
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XLVII. 
Bat  nnappall'd  and  baming  for  the  fight. 
The  Invaden  march,  of  victory  secure ; 
Skilfiil  their  force  to  seyer  or  uxute, 

And  train'd  alike  to  vanquish  or  endure. 
Nor  skilfiil  less,  cheap  conquest  to  eniuie. 
Discord  to  breathe,  and  jealousy  to  sow. 
To  quell  by  boasting,  and  by  bribes  to  lure ; 
While  nought  against  them  bring  the  unprac- 
tised foe,  [dom*s  blow. 
Save  hearts  for  Freedom's  cause,  and  hands  for  Free- 

XLVIII. 
Proudly  they  march — but,  O !  they  march  not  forth 

By  one  hot  field  to  crown  a  brief  campaign, 
Ab  when  their  Eagles,  sweeping  through  the  North, 

Destroy'd  at  every  stoop  an  ancient  reign ! 
Far  other  hie  had  Heaven  decreed  for  Spain ; 

In  vain  the  steel,  in  vain  the  torch  was  plied, 
New  Patriot  armies  started  from  the  slain. 

High  blazed  the  war,  and  long,  and  hr,  and  wide,^ 
And  oft  the  God  of  Battle  blest  the  righteous  side. 

XLIX. 
Nor  unatoned,  where  Freedom's  foes  prevail, 

Remain'd  their  savage  waste.    With  blade  and 
By  day  the  Invaders  ravaged  hill  and  dale,  [brand, 

But,  with  the  darkness,  the  Guerilla  band 
Came  like  night's  tempest,  and  avenged  the  land, 

And  claim'd  for  blood  the  retribution  due, 

Probed  the  hard  heart,  and  lopp'd  the  murd'roua 

hand ;  [threw, 

And  Dawn,  when  o'er  the  scene  her  beams  she 

Midst  ruins  they  had  made,  the  spoilers'  corpses  Knew. 

L. 

What  minstrel  verse  may  sing,  or  tongue  may  tell, 

Amid  the  viaion'd  strife  from  sea  to  sea. 
How  oft  the  Patriot  banners  rose  or  fell. 

Still  honour'd  in  defeat  as  victory  I 
For  that  sad  pageant  of  events  to  be, 

Show'd  ^veiy  form  of  fight  by  field  and  flood ; 
Slaughter  and  Ruin,  shouting  forth  their  glee, 

Beheld,  while  riding  on  the  tempest  scud,  [blood  1 
The  waterschokedwithslain,  the  earth  bedrench'dwith 

LI. 
Then  Zaragoza^-blighted  be  the  tongue 

That  names  thy  name  without  the  honour  due ! 
For  never  hath  the  harp  of  Minstrel  rung. 

Of  fuih  so  felly  proved,  so  firmly  true ! 


1  Sm  Appendix,  Note  L. 
s  Sm  Appendix,  Note  M. 

•  MS.--"  Don  Rodexick  toni'd  him  at  the  nidden  cry." 
4  MS.—"  Bight  for  the  shore  annumbexed  baiigM  row'd." 

*  Compare  with  this  paaaage,  and  the  YoloiiT,  Bigotry,  and 
Ambition  of  the  previoas  etanzai*  the  celebrated  personificar 
tiou  of  War,  in  the  fint  canto  of  Childe  Harold,-^ 


Mine,  sap,  and  bomb,  thy  shatter'd  ruins  knew, 

Each  art  of  war's  extremity  had  rooniy 
Twice  frx>m  thy  half-sack'd  streets  the  foe  withdrew 
And  when  at  length  stem  fate  decreed  thy  dooa 
They  won  not  Zaragoza^  but  her  children's  bloo^ 
tomb.' 

LII. 
Yet  raise  thy  head,  sad  city !  Though  in  chahu^ 

Enthrall'd  thou  canst  not  be !  Arise,  and  daia 
Reverence  from  every  heart  where  Freedom  reiga| 

For  what  thou  worshippest ! — ^thy  sainted  dams^ 
She  of  the  Column,  honour'd  be  her  name, ' 

By  all,  whate'er  their  creed,  who  honour  loval 
And  like  the  sacred  relics  of  the  flame. 

That  gave  some  martyr  to  the  blesa'd  above. 
To  every  loyal  heart  may  thy  sad  embers  prove  I 

LIU. 
Nor  thine  alone  such  wreck.    G^ona  fair  I 

Faithfril  to  death  thy  heroes  shall  be  sung, 
Manning  the  towers  while  o'er  their  heads  the  air 

Swart  as  the  smoke  from  raging  furnace  hong;  | 
Now  thicker  dark'nlng  where  the  mine  was  sprang^' 

Now  briefly  lighten'd  by  the  cannon's  flare. 
Now  aroh'd  with  flre-«parks  as  the  bomb  wasfloi^ 

And  redd'ning  now  with  conflagration's  glare, 
While  by  the  fatal  light  the  foes  for  storm  prepare. 

LIV. 
While  all  around  was  danger,  strife,  and  fear, 

While  the  earth  shook,  and  darken'd  was  the  sky 
And  wide  Destruction  stunn'd  the  listening  ear, 

Appaird  the  heart,  and  stupified  the  eye, — 
Aiu*  was  heard  that  thrice-repeated  cry. 

In  which  old  Albion^s  heart  and  tongue  unite. 
Whene'er  her  soul  is  up,  and  pulse  beats  high. 

Whether  it  hail  the  wine  cup  or  the  fight. 
And  bid  each  arm  be  strong,  or  bid  each  heart  be  light 

L>. 

Don  Roderick  tum'd  him  as  the  shout  grew  loud — * 

A  varied  scene  the  changeful  vision  show'd. 
For,  where  the  ocean  mingled  with  the  cloud, 

A  gidlant  navy  stemm'd  the  billovrs  broad. 
From  mast  and  stem  St.  George's  symbol  flow'd. 

Blent  with  the  silver  cross  to  Scotland  dear ; 
Mottling  the  sea  their  landward  bai-ges  row'd.^ 

And  flash'd  the  sun  on  bayonet,  brand,  and  spear, 
And  the  wild  beach  retum'd  the  seaman's  joml 
cheer.^ 


"  Lo !  where  the  Oiant  on  the  monntain  standi 
His  blood-red  treeiee  deepening  in  the  ran. 
With  death-flhot  glo'wing  in  his  fiery  handji, 
And  eye  that  scorcheth  all  it  glares  upon : 
Restless  it  rolls,  now  fix'd,  and  now  anon 
Flashing  afar,— and  at  his  iron  feet 
Destruction  cowers,  to  mark  what  deeds  are  doae; 
For  on  this  mom  three  potent  nations  meet 
To  shod  before  his  shrine  the  blood  he  deems  mast  iveaft. 
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II  m  a  dreftd,  yet  spirit-stiirmg  sight ! 

Ike  biUom  faun'd  benefttb  a  thoiuand  oars, 
Art  II  they  land  the  red-eroeB  lanks  unite, 

Legiau  on  legions  bi^ht'ning  all  the  ehorei. 
As  buaen  rise,  and  cannon-agnal  roan, 

Tben  peds  the  warlike  thunder  of  the  drum, 
lUk  the  toad  fife,  the  trumpei-flouriih  poun, 

Aid  patriot  hopes  avake,  and  doubts  are  dumb, 

Wd  IB  FVwdom's  cause,  Uie  bands  of  Ocean 


LVII. 
A  laiioiis  boat  they  came — whose  ranks  display 

bdi  node  in  which  the  warrior  meeta  the  fight, 
T1»  deep  battalion  locks  its  firm  array, 

Asd  aieditates  his  aim  the  marksman  light ; 
Fv  ^iBee  the  lig^t  of  sabres  flashing  bright, 
Where  moonted  squadrons  shake  the  echoing 
mead,^ 
Ucb  not  artilleiy  breathing  flame  and  night« 
Kor  the  fleet  ovdnance  whirl'd  by  rapid  steed, 
l^dtds  lightning's  flash  in  ruin  and  in  speed.' 

LVIII. 
A  nrioHs  hdt — ^from  kindred  realms  they  came,' 

MhreB  in  arms,  but  rivals  in  renown — 
^  |on  Ur  ban^  ahall  merry  England  claim, 

Aid  with  thor  deeds  of  valour  deck  her  crown. 
^n  thar  bold  port,  and  hen  their  martial  frown, 
Aad  hen  their  scorn  of  death  in  freedom's  cause, 
Av  eyei  of  azure,  and  their  locks  of  brown, 
Aad  the  blunt  speech  that  bunts  without  a  pauw, 
[A>i  freebon  thoughts,  which  league  the  Soldier  with 
thsUwt. 

LIX. 

A^  0!  kned  warrion  of  the  Mmstrel'i  land ! 

Toader  jour  bonnets  nod,  your  tartans  wave ! 
dragged  form  may  mark  the  mountain  band, 

Aad  hanher  features,  and  a  mien  more  grave ; 


'  Bf  hctrni !  it  is  a  splendid  right  to  sea 
Cw  oae  vho  hath  no  friend,  no  brother  there) 
Acir  itral  ecarft  of  mix'd  embroidery, 
Dttir  tarioM  arm*,  that  glitter  in  the  air ! 
WkitgaUant  var-hoiindi  rooae  them  from  their  Uir 
Aaii(Bai)i  their  Iknga,  load  yelUng  for  the  prejr! 
AflJriB  the  ch«n»  bat  few  the  trinmph  share, 
Ike  in? e  dull  bear  the  chiafest  prise  away, 
^  Bsme  scares  for  Joj  can  number  their  array. 

"  Tluee  hosts  combiae  to  offer  sacrifice; 
Tkise  tODgnes  prefer  strange  orisons  on  high ; 
^kcM  pady  Btaadards  flont  the  pale  bine  skies: 
Tiieiheatsare  Fraace,  Spaui,  Albion,  Victory! 
''bt  foe,  the  rietim,  and  the  fond  ally 
Ibst  ighks  for  all,  bat  ever  fights  in  vain, 
^■ct~«aif  at  home  they  coald  not  die- 
T»  bed  the  crow  on  Talavera's  plain, 
Asdfattilae  the  field  that  each  pretends  to  Rain." 


»tt.^ 


P   18. 


'  the  darty  mead." 


I      But  ne'er  id  battle-field  throbb'd  heart  so  brave, 
As  that  which  beats  beneath  the  Scottish  plaid ; 
And  when  the  pibroch  bids  the  battle  rave. 
And  level  for  the  charge  your  arms  are  laid. 
Where  Uvea  the  desperate  foe  that  for  such  onset  staid  I 


LX. 
Hark !  from  yon  stately  ranks  what  la  ighter  riiigs, 
Mingling  wild  mirth  with  war's  stem  minstrelsy, 
His  jest  while  each  blithe  comrade  round  him  flings,^ 

And  moves  to  death  vrith  military  glee : 
Boast,  Erin,  boast  them  I  tameless,  frank,  and  free, 

In  kindness  warm,  and  fierce  in  danger  known. 
Rough  nature's  children,  humorous  as  she: 
And  HB,yon  Chieftain — strike  the  proudest  tone 
Of  thy  bold  harp,  green  Isle  ! — the  Hero  is  thine 
own. 

LXI. 
Now  on  the  scene  Yimeira  should  be  shown, 
On  Talavem's  fight  should  Roderick  gaze. 
And  hear  Corunna  wail  her  battle  won. 

And  see  Busaco's  crest  with  lightning  blaze: — * 
But  shall  fond  feble  mix  with  heroes'  praise  f 
Hath  Fiction's  stage  for  Truth's  long  triumphs 
roomt 
And  dare  her  vrild-flowen  mingle  with  the  bays. 
That  claim  a  long  eternity  to  bloom 
Around  the  warrior's  crest,  and  o'er  the  warrior's 
tomb! 

LXII. 
Or  may  I  give  adventurous  Fancy  scope, 

And  stretch  a  bold  hand  to  the  awfiil  veil 
That  hides  futurity  from  anxious  hope, 

Bidding  beyond  it  icenes  of  glory  hail. 
And  painting  Europe  rousing  at  the  tale 

Of  Spain's  invaden  from  her  confines  hurl'd. 
While  kindling  nations  buckle  on  their  mail. 

And  Fame,  with  darion-blast  and  wings  unfurl'd. 
To  Freedom  and  Revenge  awakes  an  injured  World  t' 

>  "  The  landing  of  the  English  is  admirably  descrilwd ;  nor 
is  there  any  thing  finer  in  the  wbole  poem  than  the  folbwing 
passage,  (stansas  Iv.  Ivi  IriL)  with  the  exception  always  of 
the  three  concluding  lines,  which  appear  to  as  to  be  rery  nearly 
as  bad  as  possible. "--Jbffrsv. 

a  "  The  three  saoceeding  stansas  (Iriii.  lix.  Ix. )  are  elaborate ; 
but  we  think,  on  the  whole,  snccessfnl.  They  will  probably 
be  oftener  quoted  than  any  other  passage  in  the  poem.**— 
JxrriuKY. 

*  MS.—'*  His  Jest  each  careless  comrade  round  him  flings." 

s  For  details  of  the  battle  of  Vimeiia,  fought  91st  Aug.  ims 
—of  Corunna,  16th  Jan.  18Q9— of  Talavera,  S8th  July,  IBOO— 
and  of  Busaco,  27th  Sept  1810— See  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Life 
of  Napoleon,  Tolume  ri.  under  these  dates. 

<  "  The  nation  will  arise  regenerate ; 

Strong  in  her  second  yonth  and  beautiful, 
And  like  a  spirit  that  hath  sliaken  oft 
The  clog  of  dull  mortality,  shall  Spain 
Arise  in  glory."— South  a  y's  itodfTiV*. 
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LXIII. 
O  rain,  though  anxioua,  is  the  glance  I  cast, 

Since  Fate  has  roark'd  futurity  her  own : 
Yet  fste  resigns  to  worth  the  glorious  past, 

The  deeds  recorded,  and  the  laurels  won. 
Then,  though  the  Vault  of  Destiny*  be  gone, 

King,  Prolate,  all  the  phantasms  of  my  brain, 
Melted  away  like  mist-wTeaths  in  the  sun, 

Yet  grant  for  &ith,  fbr  valour,  and  for  Spain, 
One  note  of  pride  and  fire,  a  Patriot's  parting  strain ! ' 


C!)(  ^iiian  at  Bon  30io}stxit%. 


COMCLITSION. 


I. 

**  Who  shall  command  Estrella's  mountain-tide^ 

Back  to  the  source,  when  tempest-chafed,  to  hie! 
Who,  when  Glascogne's  yex'd  gulf  is  raging  wide, 

Shall  hush  it  as  a  nurse  her  infSuit's  cry  t 
His  magic  power  let  such  vain  boaster  try, 

And  when  the  torrent  shall  his  voice  obey, 
And  Biscay's  whirlwinds  list  his  lullaby, 

Let  him  stand  forth  and  bar  mine  eagles*  way, 
And  they  shall  heed  his  voice,  and  at  his  bidding  stay. 

IL 
"  Else  ne^er  to  stoop,  till  high  on  Lisbon's  towers 
They  dose  their  wings,  the  symbol  of  our  yoke, 
And  their  own  sea  hath  whelm'd  yon  red-cross 
Powers  I" 
Thus,  on  the  summit  of  Alverca's  rock. 
To  Msjrshall,  Duke,  and  Peer,  GauFs  Leader 
spoke.  « 

While  downward  on  the  land  his  legions  press, 
Before  them  it  was  rich  with  vine  and  flock, 
And  smiled  like  Eden  in  her  summer  dress ; — 
Behind  theff  wasteful  march,  a  reeking  wilderness.^ 


^  8m  Appendix,  Note  N. 

*  "  For  a  mere  Inttodaction  to  the  exploits  of  our  English 
CommaudorB,  the  story  of  Don  Roderick's  sins  and  confes- 
sions,—the  minute  description  of  his  army  and  attendants, — 
and  the  whole  interest  and  machinery  of  the  enchanted  Tanlt, 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  Vbion  itself,  are  far  too  long  and 
elahomte.  They  withdraw  onr  curioiity  and  attention  from 
the  objects  for  which  they  had  been  bespoken,  and  graduall  j 
engage  them  upon  a  new  and  independent  scries  of  romantic 
adTentuTos,  in  which  it  is  not  easy  to  sec  how  Lord  Welling- 
ton and  Bonaparte  can  have  any  concern,  bnt,  on  the  other 
band,  no  sooner  is  this  new  interest  excited,— no  sooner  hare 
we  surrendered  oar  imaginations  into  the  hands  of  this  dark 
•Bchanter.  and  heated  our  fiincies  to  the  proper  pitch  for 
sympathising  in  the  fortunes  of  Gothic  kings  and  Moorish  in- 
vaders, with  their  imposing' accompaniments  of  harnessed 
knights,  rarished  damsels,  and  enchanted  statues,  than  the 


in. 

And  shall  the  boastful  Chief  maintain  his 

Though  Heaven  hath  heard  the  wailinga 
land, 
Though  Lusitania  whet  her  vengeful  sword. 

Though  Britons  arm,and  Wellikotok  oomi 
No  I  grim  Busaco's  iron  ridge  shall  stand 

An  adamantine  barrier  to  his  force ; 
And  from  its  base  shall  wheel  his  shattered 

As  from  the  unshaken  rock  2x»  torrent 
Bears  off  its  broken  waves,  and  seeks  a  devkNis  * 

TV. 

Yet  not  because  Alooba's  mountain-hawk 

Hath  on  his  best  and  bravest  made  her  food. 
In  numbers  confident,  yon  CHiief  shall  baulk 

Ilis  Lord's  imperial  thirst  for  spoil  and  bl< 
For  full  in  view  the  promised  conquest  stood, 

And  Usbon's  matrons  from  their  walls,  mi 
sum 
The  myriads  that  had  half  the  world  sobdned. 

And  hear  the  distant  thunders  of  the  drum, 
Thatbids  thebandsof  France  to  storm  and  havoc  i 

V. 
Four  moons  have  heard  these  thunders  Idly  rol 

Have  seen  these  wistful  myriads  eye  their  pi 
As  famish'd  wolves  survey  a  guarded  fold — 

But  in  the  middle  path  a  Lion  lay  I 
At  length  they  move — ^but  not  to  battle-fray. 

Nor  blaze  yon  fires  where  meets  the  manly  fi{ 
Beacons  of  infamy,  they  light  the  way 

Where  cowardice  and  cruelty  unite 
To  damn  with  double  shame  their  ignominiows  flit 

VI. 
O  triumph  for  the  Fiends  of  Lust  and  Wrath ! 

Ne'er  to  be  told,  yet  ne*er  to  be  forgot. 
What  wanton  horrors  mark*d  their  wreckfol 

The  peasant  butcher*d  in  his  min'd  cot. 
The  hoary  priest  even  at  the  altar  shot, 

Childhood  and  age  given  o*er  to  sword  and 
Woman  to  infamy ; — no  crime  forgot. 


whole  romantic  group  vanishes  at  once  finom  ovr  s^kt ; 
we  are  hurried,  with  minds  yet  disturbed  with  those  pot 
apporitioua,  to  the  comparatiTely  sober  and  cold  narrati 
Bonaparte's  villanies,  and  to  draw  battles  faetwem 
mortal  combatants  in  £nglish  and  French  unifonna. 
tast  and  elaborate  vestibule,  in  short.  In  wblok  we  hsid 
so  long  detained, 

'  Where  wonders  wild  of  Arabesque  combine 
With  Gothic  imagery  of  darker  shade,' 

has  no  corresponding  palace  attadied  to  it ;  and  the 
noviciate  we  are  made  to  serve  to  the  mysteiiotts  power*  j 
romance  is  not  repaid,  after  all,  by  an  Sntrodnction  to 
awful  prcsencu**— — — >  JcFPRKV. 

s  M&— "  Who  shall  commud  the  torrent's  headlong  \ 
*  See  Appendix,  Note  O. 
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IjBr  vhicfa  hiventire  demons  might  proclaim 

htte  to  mAii,and  aoom  of  God's  grat  name ! 

VIL 
I  iwlflit  nntiael,  in  Britain  born, 
^!W]th  hoRx>r  panaed  to  view  the  havoc  done, 
!  fail  poor  croBt  to  feed  lome  wretch  forlorn,* 
Jiftd  Ui  stem  eye^  then  fiercer  gnwp'd  his  gun. 
with  leM  zeal  shall  Britain's  peaoefnl  son 
It  the  debt  of  sympathy  to  pay ; 
nor  poverty  the  tax  shall  shun, 
,Nar  prince  nor  peer,  the  wealthy  nor  the  gay, 
edie  poor  peasant's  mite,  nor  bard's  more  worth- 
kttlay.* 

VIII, 
UwD— unfonghten  wilt  thou  yield  to  Fate, 
'Hinion  of  Fortune,  now  miscall'd  in  vain ! 

iiaatsge-groand  no  confidence  create, 
^Karoella's  pass,  nor  Guarda's  mouatain-chain  t 

ions  lugitiTe !'  yet  turn  again ! 
'B^Id,  where,  named  by  some  prophetic  Seer, 

I  Honour's  Fountain,^  as  foredoom'd  the  staiA 
¥nBi  thy  disfaonoar'd  name  and  arms  to  clear — 
L  CSuld  of  Fortune,  turn,  redeem  her  £sTour  here ! 

IX. 

fct,  ere  thou  tnm'st,  collect  each  distant  aid ; 
Those  chief  that  never  heard  the  lion  roar  I 
ridun  whose  soals  lives  not  a  trace  portray'd, 
^Of  TalsTera,  or  Mondcgo's  shore ! 

esch  band  thou  hast,  and  summon  more ; 
I  Of  war's  fell  stratagems  exhaust  the  whole ; 
apoD  nmky  squadron  on  squadron  poor, 
hagion  on  ]^;ion  on  thy  foeman  roll, 
liMiy  out  his  arm — thou  canst  not  quell  his  soul. 

X. 

Ininly  gleams  with  steel  Agueda's  shore, 
Taialy  thy  squadrons  hide  Assuava's  plain, 
1  froBt  the  flying  thunders  as  they  roar, 
With  frantic  charge  and  tenfold  odds,  in  vun  !* 
'  wiist  avails  thee  that,  for  CjJfXBOif  slain,* 
WDd  boat  his  plaided  ranks  the  yell  wss  given — 
Feagesnoe  and  grief  gave  mountain-rage  the  rein, 

InAppotdix,  NoteP. 
|1ki  MS.  haa,  far  the  precedisg  fire  lines  — 

'  Asd  ia  pnmh  vindictirtf  hurried  on, 
AM  0,  siirriTon  sad  1  to  joa  beloog 
TiibiUsfnm  each  that  Britain  calla  bar  son, 
^W  aU  her  nobles,  all  her  wealthier  throng, 

'*ker  poor  pcaasat's  mite,  and  minstrel's  poorer  song.** 

1 8n  Appendix,  Note  Q. 

As  VtaaJ  translation  of  FuaUa  if  Honoro, 

In  Appendix,  Note  R. 
^SwAppadix,  Notes. 

^<hthe  ftU  of  April  1811,  Soott  writes  thus  to  Mr.  Morritt : 
"'^Hcc  vith  the  heart  of  a  Scotsman  in  the  success  of  Lord 
sod  vith  all  the  pride  of  a  seer  to  boot.    I  hare 

'  ^^ne  j-ears  proclaiming  him  as  the  onlj  man  we  had 
\txm  to  -a  man  of  talent  and  genius  -not  deterred  by  ob- 


And,  at  the  bloody  spear-point  headlong  driven, 
Thy  Despot's  giant  guards  fied  like  the  rack  of  heaveiu 

XI. 
Qo,  baffled  boaster !  teach  thy  haughty  mood 

To  plead  at  thine  imperious  master's  throne, 
Say,  thou  hast  left  his  legions  in  their  blood, 

Deceived  his  hopes,  and  firustrated  thine  own ; 
Say,  that  thine  utmost  skill  and  valour  shown. 

By  British  skill  and  valour  were  outvied ; 
Last  say,  thy  conqueror  was  Wellington  ! ' 

And  if  ho  chafe,  be  Iiis  owm  fortune  tried — 
God  and  our  cause  to  friend,  the  venture  well  abide. 

XII. 
But  you,  ye  heroes  of  that  well-fought  day. 

How  shall  a  bard,  unknowing  and  unknown. 
His  meed  to  each  victorious  leader  pay. 

Or  bind  on  every  brow  the  laurels  won  t* 
Yet  &in  my  harp  would  wake  its  boldest  tone. 

O'er  the  ^ide  sea  to  hail  Cadooan  brave ; 
And  he,  perchance,  the  minstrel-note  might  own. 
Mindful  of  meeting  brief  that  Fortune  gave 
'Mid  yon  fur  western  isles  that  hear  the  Atlantic 
rave. 

xni. 

Yes  I  hard  the  task,  when  Britons  wield  the  sword, 

To  give  each  Chief  and  every  field  its  lame : 
Hark !  Albuera  thunders  Berbsford, 

And  Red  Barosa  shouts  for  dauntless  QraieI 
O  for  a  verse  of  ttmiult  and  of  flame. 

Bold  as  the  bursting  of  their  cannon  sound. 
To  bid  the  world  re<echo  to  their  fame  1 

For  never,  upon  gory  battle-ground^ 
With  conquest's  well-bought  wreath  were  braver  vto- 
tors  crown'd ! 

XIV. 
O  who  shall  grudge  him  Albuera's  bays,' 

Who  brought  a  race  regenerate  to  the  field, 
Roused  them  to  emulate  thdr  fe,thers'  praise, 
Temper'd  their  headlong  rage,  thehr  courage 
steel'd,»o 
And  raised  feir  Lusitania's  fellen  shield, 

stades,  nor  fettered  by  prejudices,  not  immured  within  the 
pedantries  of  bis  profession— but  plajing  the  general  and  the 
hero  when  most  of  our  militaiy  oommanden  would  hare  ex- 
hibited the  drill  aerjeant,  or  at  best  the  adjutant.  These 
campaigns  will  teach  us  what  we  hare  long  needed  to  know, 
that  sncoess  depends  not  on  the  nice  drilling  of  regiments,  but 
upon  the  grand  morements  and  combinations  of  an  army. 
We  have  been  hitherto  polishing  hinges,  when  we  should  have 
■tudicd  the  mechanical  union  of  a  huge  machine.  Now,  our 
army  begin  to  see  that  the  grand  secret,  as  the  French  call  it, 
consists  only  In  union,  Joint  exertion,  and  concerted  move- 
ment This  will  enable  us  to  meet  the  dogs  en  fair  terms  as 
to  numbers,  and  for  the  rest,  *  My  soul  and  body  on  the  action 
both:  "—Liff,  vol.  iiL  p.  313. 

«  See  Appendix,  Edltoi^a  Note  T. 

s  MS.-^"  0  who  shall  grudge  yon  chief  the  ridor'sbaTS.' 

10  8ce  Ap}>endix,  Note  U. 
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And  gave  new  edge  to  Lontania's  sword, 
And  taught  her  sons  fbi^tten  arms  to  wield — 
Shiver'd  my  harp,  and  burst  its  erery  chord. 
If  it  forget  thy  worth,  viotorioas  Bb&esford  ! 

XV.» 
Not  on  that  bloody  field  of  battle  won, 
Iliough  Gaul's  proud  legions  roU'd   like  mist 
away, 
Was  half  his  self-devoted  valour  shown, — 

He  gaged  but  life  on  that  illustrious  day ; 
But  when  he  toil'd  those  squadrons  to  array. 

Who  fought  like  Britons  in  the  bloody  game, 
Sharper  than  Polish  pike  or  aasagay, 
He  braved  the  shafts  of  censure  and  of  shame,    - 
And,  dearer  far  than  life,  he  pledged  a  soldier's  fame. 

XVI. 
Nor  be  his  praise  o'erpaat  who  strove  to  hide 

Beneath  the  warrior's  vest  affection's  wound, 
Whose  wish  Heaven  for  his  country's  weal  denied ;' 

Danger  and  fB,te  he  sought,  but  glory  found. 
From  clime  to  clime,  where'er  war's  trumpets  sound. 

The  wanderer  went;  yet, Caledonia  1  still' 
Thine  was  his  thought  in  march  and  tented  ground ; 


1  MS.->"  Not  greater  on  that  mount  of  strife  and  blood, 
While  Ganl's  proud  legions  roll'dlike  mist  awaj. 

And  tides  of  gore  stain'd  i^Jbuera's  flood. 
And  Poland's  shatter'd  lines  before  him  lay. 

And  clarions  bail'd  him  victor  (tf  the  day. 
Not  greater  when  he  toil'd  yon  legions  to  arraj, 
Twas  life  he  periled  in  that  stubborn  game. 

And  life  'gainst  honour  when  did  soldier  weigh  ? 
But,  self-devoted  to  his  generous  aim, 

Far  dearer  than  his  Ufe,  the  hero  pledged  his  ftane." 

>  MS.—**  Nor  be  his  meed  o'erpast  who  sadly  tried 

With  valour's  wreath  to  hide  affsction's  wound. 
To  whom  his  wish  Heaven  for  oar  weal  denied." 

s  MS.—"  From  war  to  war  the  wanderer  went  his  ronnd, 
Yet  was  hb  soul  In  Caledonia  still ; 
Hers  was  his  thought,**  Ace 


«  MS.- 


«< 


feiryrUl." 


"  These  lines  excel  the  noisier  and  more  general  pane- 
gyrics of  the  commanders  in  Portugal,  as  much  as  the  sweet 
and  thrilling  tones  of  the  harp  surpass  an  ordinary  flourish  of 
drums  and  trumpets.**— Quarterly  Seview, 

"  Perhaps  it  is  our  nationality  which  malces  us  like  better 
the  tribute  to  Oeneral  Grahame— though  there  is  something, 
we  believe,  iiT'the  softness  of  the  sentiment  that  will  bo  felt, 
ercn  by  Fiiglish  readers,  as  a  relief  from  the  exceeding 
clamour  and  kmd  boastings  of  all  the  surrounding  stanaas.**— 
KtUnbutyh  Bevieto. 

A  See  Appendix,  Note  V. 

<  '*  Now,  strike  your  sailes,  yee  lolly  mariners, 

For  we  be  come  unto  a  qniet  rodei, 
Where  we  must  land  some  of  our  paseengers, 

And  light  this  weary  ressell  of  her  lode. 
Here  she  a  while  may  make  her  safe  abode, 

Till  she  repaired  have  her  tackles  spent 
And  wants  snpplide;  and  then  againe  abroad 

On  the  long  voiage  whereto  she  is  bent : 
Well  may  she  speede.  and  fairely  finish  her  intent  1 " 

I'agrie  QueenCt  Book  I  Canto  12. 


He  dream'd  'mid  Alpine  difls  of  Athole's  bilt,   i 
And  heard  in  Ebro's  roar  his  Lyndoch's  lovely  rilL.^ 

XVII. 
O  hero  of  a  race  renown'd  of  old. 

Whose  virar-cry  oft  has  waked  the  battle-awidly 
Since  first  distingnish'd  in  the  onset  bold,  | 

Wild  sounding  virhen  the  Roman  rampart  CsQ!  | 
Bv  Wallace'  side  it  rung  the  Southron's  knell, 

Aldeme,  Eilsythe,  and  Tibber,  own'd  ita  fiune^  i 

Tunmiell's  rude  pass  can  of  its  terrors  tell,  I 

But  ne'er  from  proud^  field  arose  the  name,     \ 

Than  when  vrild  Ronda  leam'd  the  conquering  shod 

of  Ob  JEMS  !^ 

i 

XVIII. 
But  all  too  long,  through  seas  unknown  and  daily 

(With  Spenser's  parable  I  close  my  tale,)* 
By  shoal  and  rock  hath  steer'd  my  ventixroiis  baf)^ 
And  landvirard  now  I  drive  before  the  gale.        | 
And  now  the  blue  and  distant  shore  I  hail,  | 

And  nearer  now  I  see  the  port  expand, 
*  And  now  I  gladly  fori  my  weary  sail. 

And  as  the  prow  light  tenches  on  the  strand,     I 
I  strike  my  red-cross  flag  and  bind  my  akiff  to  land.^ 


1  "  No  comparison  can  be  fiairly  instituted  between  compoil>' 
tions  so  wholly  different  in  style  and  designation  aa  the  per 
sent  poem  and  Mr.  Scott's  fbrmer  piodoctionai  The ; 
poem  neither  has,  nor,  from  its  nature^  could  hava  the  I 
which  arises  firom  an  eventful  plot,  or  a  detailed  dittneailna' 
of  character ;  and  we  shall  arrive  at  a  £ur  more  acenrate  wiM''- 
mation  of  its  merits  by  comparing  it  with  '  The  Bard*  of  GnQt  j 
or  that  particular  scene  of  Ariosto,  where  Bradamante  beholisj 
the  wonders  of  Merlin's  tomb.  To  this  it  has  many  straagaai  | 
evident  features  of  resemblance ;  but,  in  onr  opinion,  groadf  | 
surpasses  it  both  in  the  dignity  of  the  objects  represented,  aai' 
the  picturesque  effect  of  the  machinery. 

"  We  are  inclined  to  rank  The  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  asl 
only  above  '  The  Bard,*  but,  (excepting  Adam*8  Vision  firaai 
the  Mount  of  Paradise,  and  the  matchless  beauties  of  the 
sixth  book  of  Virgil,)  above  all  the  historical  and  peetial 
prospects  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge.  The  scenie 
representation  Is  at  once  gorgeous  and  natural ;  and  tlie  laa> 
guage,  and  imagery,  is  altogether  as  spirited,  and  beacs  tlM 
stamp  of  more  care  and  polish  than  even  the  nuMt  celefanitsa 
of  the  author^s  former  productiona.  If  it  pieaso  us  Isss  thaa 
these,  we  must  attribute  it  in  part  perhaps  to  the  want  of 
contrivance,  and  in  a  still  greater  degree  to  the  nature  ef  the 
subject  itseli;  which  is  deprived  of  all  the  interest  derived 
from  suspense  or  sympathy,  and,  as  fiu  aa  it  is  connected  vitb 
modem  politics,  represents  a  scene  too  near  ovr  immediste 
inspection  to  admit  the  interposition  of  the  magic  g^avof 
fiction  and  poetry.**— Qiuirferly  Bariae,  October^  1811. 


*'  The  Vision  of  Don  Roderick  has  been  received  with  Icfl 
interest  by  the  public  than  any  of  the  author'a  other  peribrst* 
anoes ;  and  has  Iwen  read,  we  should  imagine,  wtth  some  de> 
gree  of  disappointment  even  by  those  who  took  it  ap  with  the 
most  reasonable  expectations.  Yet  it  ia  written  withveiy 
considerable  spirit,  and  with  more  care  and  effort  than  inort 
of  the  author^s  compositions ;— with  a  degree  of  effint,  indeedi 
which  could  scarcely  have  &iled  of  success.  If  the  anthor  bai 
not  succeeded  so  splendidly  on  other  occasions  withcmt-saT 
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ti<iS,or  had  cboaen  any  Mher  subject  tiun  that  wbich 
lAeciyof  ovalbboiiMpoliticiaiis,  andrapplie*  the  gabble 
fiBfh*  fMcbnoK*  In  this  oountiy,— oar  depending  cam- 
kk  flipiin  and  Poitoipil,— with  the  exploits  of  Lord  Wcl- 
1 1^  the  foliations  of  the  French  armies.  The  nomi- 
Infafed  ef  thepoea.  Indeed,  is  the  Vision  of  Don  Boderick, 
I  eentOTj ;  bnt  this  is  obrioasl j  a  mere  prelnde  to 
oi  pi«e  of  our  reeent  battles,— a  sort  of  machinery 
Its  live  dlgi^y  and  eflbct  to  their  introdnction.  In 
trffaet,  Iks  poem  bcgiiis  and  ends  with  Lord  Wellington ; 
tWq|«iltteB  for  the  benefit  of  the  plundered  Portuguese, 
[wfm  a  Spsnish  stoiy,  the  thing  could  not  well  hare  been 
The  pubUc,  at  this  moment,  will  listen  to  nothing, 
,  bat  the  hlsUny  of  tha  Spanish  war ;  and  the  old 
iha^  and  tha  Moon,  ara  oonkdered,  we  dare  say,  by 
klHttli  most  impatknt  readers,  as  rery  tedious  interlopeis 

nMineea  of  the  piece The  Poem  has 

r  aqr  rimy,  and  seazcely  any  characters;  and  consists, 
t  ttitt,  sfanest  entirely  of  a  series  of  descriptions,  inter- 
laithpiaodSisaDdexecratioas.  The  descriptions  are 
r«f  tboD,  vciy  fine,  thoogh  the  style  is  more  turgid  and 
I  than  in  tha  bcttar  parts  of  Mr.  Scott's  other  produc- 
i;  tet  tha  inveetiTea  and  aoplamations  are  too  Teheraent 
llMlrBqpcBt  to  ba  either  graoefol  or  impresalre.  There 
:  or  progreaaaop  to  reiicTe  the  ear,  or  stimulate  tha 
Ifr.  Seott  aeta  out  on  the  rery  highest  pitch  of 
mta^  aad  keeps  it  «p  to  the  end  of  the  measure.  There 
(MgBBidswelK  tharafBia,  or  orerpowertng  bursts  in  his 
AJ],  fnm  first  to  last,  is  loud,  and  clamorous,  and  ob> 
»ly  aoby,  and  oilen  ineffiDctually  ezag- 
He  has  fewer  new  imagea  than  in  hia  other  poetry 
I  lam  ii  leas  aatoral  and  TariML— and  he  motea,  upon 
liMi^aithaalowerand  more  laborious  pace."— J arratfr, 
1811. 


the  merita  of  Sir  John  Moore ;  *  but  as  t  never  exactly  diaoi^ 
vered  in  what  theee  lay,  unless  in  conducting  his  adranoe  and 
retreat  upon  a  plan  the  most  likely  to  Terify  the  desponding 
speculations  of  the  foresaid  reriewers,  I  must  hold  myself  ex- 
cused for  not  giving  praise  where  I  was  unable  to  see  that 
much  was  due."— Slcatt  to  Mr.  MarrUt,  Sept.  96, 1811.  Lf/le, 
ToL  ilL  p.  an. 


JMIt  lAahar^  Bariewen  have  been  down  on  my  poor 

i  to  fist ;  but,  truly,  aa  they  are  too  fastidious  to  ap- 

itf  dMcaaifBtgn,  I  ahonld  be  very  unreasonable  if  I  ax- 

I  tea  to  like  the  celabratwn  of  it.    I  agree  with  them, 

as  to  the  Inmbering  weight  of  the  stanxa,  and  I 

m^eet  it  would  require  a  very  great  poet  indeed  to 

t^  tcdina  arising  from  the  recurrence  of  rhymea. 

'.  h  unable  to  support  the  expenditure  of  so  many 

; ;  evan  Spenaer  himself,  with  all  the  license  of 

l^^ilCihnkcs  words  aad  uncommon  spellings,  sometimes  fia> 

They  are  also  very  wroth  with  me  foromittiag 


**The  Vimon  of  Don  Roderick  had  features  of  novelty,  both 
as  to  the  subject  and  the  manner  of  the  composition,  which 
excited  much  attention,  and  gave  rise  to  some  sharp  contro- 
versy. The  main  fable  was  indeed  from  the  moat  pictuiasqua 
region  of  old  romance ;  but  it  was  made  throughout  the  vehida 
of  feelings  directly  advene  to  those  with  which  the  Whig 
critics  had  all  along  regarded  the  interference  of  Britain  in 
behalf  of  the  nations  of  the  Peninsula ;  and  the  sileaoe  which, 
while  celebrating  our  other  generals  on  that  scene  of  action, 
had  been  preserved  with  respect  to  Scott's  own  gallant  coun- 
tryman. Sir  John  Moore,  was  considcrsd  or  represented  by 
them  as  an  odious  example  of  genius  hoodwinked  by  the  i^ 
fluence  of  party.  Nor  were  there  wanting  persona  who  aShet> 
ed  to  discover  that  the  charm  of  Scott's  poetry  had  to  a  great 
extent  evaporated  under  the  severe  test  to  which  ha  had  ex- 
posed it,  by  adopting,  in  place  of  those  comparatively  light 
and  easy  measures  in  which  he  had  hitherto  dealt,  the  most 
elaborate  one  that  our  literature  exhibits.  The  production, 
notwithstanding  the  complexity  of  the  Spenserian  stanaa,  had 
been  very  rapidly  executed ;  and  it  shows,  accordingly,  many 
traces  of  n^ligenoe.  But  the  patriotic  Inspiration  of  it  found 
an  echo  in  the  vast  majority  of  British  hearts ;  many  of  tha 
Whig  oracles  themselves  acknowledged  that  the  difficultiaa 
of  the  metre  had  been  on  the  whole  successftilly  overcome ; 
and  even  the  hardest  critics  were  compelled  to  express  un- 
qualified admiration  of  various  detached  pictures  and  pas- 
sage^ which,  in  truth,  as  no  one  now  disputes,  nelthar  he  nor 
any  other  poet  ever  excelled.  Tha  whole  setting  or  framework 
—whatever  relates  in  short  to  tha  last  of  the  Goths  himself-^ 
was,  I  think,  even  then  unanimously  pronounced  admirable  t 
and  no  party  feeling  could  blind  any  man  to  the  heroic  splen- 
dour of  such  stanaas  as  those  in  which  the  three  equally  gal- 
lant elements  of  a  British  army  are  contrasted.**— LocKfl art, 
Lijt,  vol.  UL  p.  319. 


1  See  Appendix,  Editor's  Note,  T. 
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p  Itnok  M  eosatcnaDoed  the  fnwuiion  of  Spain  by  a  body  of 
\  nd  AfricMBM,  eonnnanded  by  the  celebrated  Taiik ; 
rae  the  delMt  and  death  of  Roderick,  and 
of  alxnoet  tha  whole  penininila  by  the  Moon. 
Tekrin^  ia  Mi  Ocseral  Hlitory,  expretica  his  doabts  of  thii 
'  Itpakr  ilmT,  and  Oibbon  prm  him  aome  countenance ;  bnt 
At  nircnal  tiaditimi  ia  quite  mifficiettt  for  the  parpowe  of 
.  iMtiy.  The  SpoiaErdi^  in  detestation  of  Plorinda't  memory, 
■•■id,  bf  Cerfantoa,  aerer  to  bestow  that  name  upon  any 
Ibhb  finale;,  UMiiJiift  it  iivr  their  dogs.  Nor  ia  the  tradi- 
Inka  BTctcmte  amoogthe  Moon,  liace  the  lamo  anthor 
■■kiDM  a  pfomontory  on  the  coast  of  Barbery,  called  "  The 
Uf$  flf  the  Gabn  Bvmia,  which,  in  onr  tongne,  is  the  Gape  of 
ioWk&ed  Chriatiaa  Woman;  and  it  is  a  tradition  among 
ttsliiei^  tkatCalia»  the  daaghter  of  Count  Julian,  who  was 
Atoaieef  the  loaa  of  Spain,  lies  buried  there,  and  they  think 
tvaaaa  to  be  fbiced  into  that  bay ;  (br  they  never  go  in 


Nou  P. 


u,  PrUtt^  to  Ohtt  mffsteriaut  rocm. 
When,  (fay^t  inu  in  old  traditUm  be, 

^tAUurtJbU  a  Spanish  Kinff  shall  tu.—T.  207. 


of  an  incident  from  hbtory  to  tradition,  and 
tiadition  to  fsble  and  romance,  becoming  more  marrel* 
It  «adi  step  from  its  original  simplicity,  Is  not  ill  ezem- 
m  the  account  of  the  "  Fated  Chamber"  of  Don  Rode- 
as  gifca  by  his  namesake,  the  historian  of  Toledo,  con- 
viih  snfaeeqnent  and  more  romantic  accounts  of  the 
•tblcnaaean  discoTcry.    I  giTc  the  Archbishop  of  Tole- 
tsk  in  the  words  of  Nonius,  who  seems  to  intimate, 
TCfy  modestly,)  that  the  /alaU  palatium  of  which  so 
•Mib^  been  said,  waa  only  the  ruina  of  a  Roman  amphi- 


M 


'Kzba  annaa,  scptentrionem  Tersus,  Tcstigla  magni  olim 
Tisantnr.     Auctor  est  Rodoricns,  Toletanus 
ante  Arabnm  in  Hlspaniav  irruptionera,  hie 
^fafc/uhffw  fttisoe  ;  quod  inricti  vcctcs  aitema  ferri  robora 
^■i^BBt,  ae  reseratnm  Hispanue  ezddinm  adferret ;  quod 
h  Uisea  Tulipu  solnm,  sed  et  prudentissimi  qnique  crede- 
ImL  Sed  Roderid  nltimi  Gothorum  Regis  animum  infelLz 
■iaitMsubBt,  sciendiqnid  sob  tot  Tetitisclanstiis  obserra- 
*te;  ngeates  tfai  svpexiorum  rcgum  opes  et  arcanos  thesau- 
ri ■nadiataa    Soraa  et  pessnlos  perfringi  curat,  iuTitii 
^■■tai;  aihal  prater  arcnlam  repertum,  et  in  ea  linteum, 
^ix|&ala  BOT«  et  insolentcs  hominnm  fades  habitnaque 
msiscR,  cum  Inacriptione  Latins^  Bitpanite  excidium  ab 
^^^  immmereg   Vnltus  habitusqne  Maurorum  erant. 
1  ex  Aftica  tantam  dadem  instare  regi  c«terisqne 
nee  fitlao  nt  HispanisD  aunaJes  etiamnnm  que- 
"—Bitpttnia  Ludovie.  Nonif,  cap.  lis. 
^  sbsat  the  term  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from 
Gamda.  «e  find,  in  the  "  Historia  Ferdadeyra  del  Oay  Don 
***fi*  a  (pretended)  tmnslatton  from  the  Arabic  of  the 
^AksydsAbakadm  Tarif  Abentarique,  a  legend  which 
V*te  ihaae  the  modesty  of  the  historian  Roderick,  with  his 
^irt  lad  prophetic  picture.    The  custom  of  ascribing  a  pre- 
M4  Keoriih  original  to  these  legendary  histories,  is  ridi- 
■M  ky  Cvraatea,  who  aibcta  to  translate  the  History  of  the 
b^  of  the  Woftil  Figure,  from  the  Arabic  of  the  sage  Cid 
^**fcwngetL    As  I  hare  been  indebted  to  the  Historia 
''^tt^9n  tot  soBDO  of  the  imagery  employed  in  the  text,  the 
"B*<^&tcnl  translation  from  the  work  itself  may  gratify 
■*MpWlliu  reader  :— 

"Ois  adk  on  the  east  side  of  the  dty  of  Toledo,  among 
^**  N^  was  situated  an  ancient  tower,  of  a  magnificent 
**ttv«i  thea^  much  dilapidated  by  time,  which  consumes 


all:  four  estadocs  (i.  e,  four  times  a  man*!  height)  below  it, 
there  was  a  caTO  with  a  rery  narrow  entrance,  and  a  gate  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  lined  with  a  strong  coreringof  lion,  and' 
fwtened  with  many  locks ;  abore  the  gat*  aome  Greek  letten 
are  engraved,  which,  although  abbreviated,  Jid  of  donbtflU 
meaning,  were  thus  interpreted,  according  to  the  exposition  of 
learned  men :— *  The  King  who  opena  this  cave,  and  can  dto- 
coverthe  wonders,  will  discover  both  good  and  evil  thii^.'~ 
Many  Kings  desired  to  know  the  mystery  of  this  tower,  and 
sought  to  find  out  the  manner  with  much  can ;  bnt  when  they 
opened  the  gate,  such  a  tremendoqf  noiao  arose  in  tho  cavo^ 
that  it  appeared  as  if  the  earth  was  bursting ;  many  of  those 
present  sickened  with  fear,  and  othen  lost  their  lives.  In  order 
to  prevent  such  great  perils,  (as  they 'kuppoeed  a  dangerous  en- 
chantment was  contained  within,)  they  secured  the  gate  with 
new  locks,  concluding,  that,  though  a  King  was  destined  to 
open  it.  the  fated  time  was  not  yet  arrived.  At  last  King 
Don  Rodrigo,  led  on  by  his  evil  fortune  and  unlucky  destiny, 
opened  the  tower ;  and  some  bold  attendants,  whom  he  had 
brought  with  him,  entered,  although  agitated  with  fban  Hav- 
ing proceeded  a  good  way,  they  fled  back  to  the  entraaoa^  tar- 
ritied  with  a  frightful  vision  whfch  they  had  beheld.  Tho 
King  was  greatly  moved,  and  ordered  many  torches,  so  con- 
trived that  the  tempest  in  the  cave  could  not  extinguish  them, 
to  be  lighted.  Then  the  King  entered,  not  without  fear,  before 
all  the  othen.  They  discovered,  by  degrees,  a  splendid  halJ, 
apparently  built  in  a  very  sumptuous  manner ;  in  the  middlo 
stood  a  Bronxe  Statue  of  very  ferocious  appearancot  wUch 
held  a  battle-axs  in  its  hands.  With  thia  he  strnck  the  floor 
violently,  giving  it  such  heavy  blows»  that  the  noise  ia  tho 
cave  was  occasioned  by  the  motion  of  the  idr.  The  King, 
greatly  affrighted  and  astonished,  began  to  conjure  thia  terri- 
ble vision,  promising  that  he  would  return  without  doing  any 
injury  in  the  cave,  after  he  had  obtained  a  sight  of  what  was 
contained  in  it  The  statue  ceaaed  to  strike  the  floor,  and  tho 
King,  with  his  followers,  somewhat  asaured,  and  recovering 
their  courage,  proceeded  into  the  hall ;  and  on  the  left  of  the 
statue  they  found  this  Inscription  on  the  wall,  *  Unfortunate 
King,  thou  hast  entered  here  in  evil  hottr.*  On  the  right  side 
of  the  wall  theee  words  were  inscribed,  '  By  strange  nations 
thou  shalt  be  dispossessed,  and  thy  subjects  foully  degraded.* 
On  the  shoulden  of  the  statue  other  words  were  written, 
which  said,  '  I  call  upon  the  Arabs.'  And  upon  his  breast  waa 
written,  *  I  do  my  office.'  At  the  entrance  of  the  hall  then 
was  placed  a  round  bowl,  from  which  a  great  noise,  like  tho 
fall  of  waters,  procieded.  They  found  no  other  thing  in  tho 
hall :  and  when  the  King,  sorrowftil  and  greatly  aflRected,  had 
scarcely  turned  about  to  leave  the  cavern,  the  statne  again 
commenced  its  accustomed  blows  upon  the  floor.  After  they 
had  mutually  promised  to  conceal  what  they  had  seen,  they 
again  dosed  the  tower,  and  blocked  up  the  gate  of  the  oavem 
with  earth,  that  no  memory  might  remain  in  the  world  of 
such  a  portentoua  and  evil-boding  prodigy.  The  enaoing  mid- 
night they  heard  great  cries  and  damour  firom  the  cave,  re- 
sounding like  the  noise  of  battle,  and  the  ground  ■'»*V*T^g 
with  a  tremendous  roar ;  tho  whole  edifice  of  the  old  tower 
fell  to  the  ground,  by  wliich  they  wera  greatly  affrighted,  the 
vision  which  they  had  beheld  appearing  to  them  as  a  dream. 
"  The  King  baring  left  the  tower,  ordered  wise  men  to  ex- 
plain what  the  Inscriptions  signified ;  and  having  consulted 
upon  and  studied  their  meaning,  they  declared  that  the  sta- 
tne of  bronae,  with  the  motion  which  it  made  with  its  battle- 
axe,  signified  Time ;  and  that  its  office,  alluded  to  In  the  In- 
scription on  its  breast,  was,  that  he  never  reets  a  singls  mo- 
ment. The  words  on  the  shoulders,  '  I  call  upon  the  Araba^ 
they  expounded,  that,  in  time,  Spain  would  be  conquered  by 
the  Arabs.  The  words  upon  the  left  wall  signified  the  de^ 
stniction  of  King  Rodrigo ;  those  on  the  right,  the  dreadful 
calamities  which  wera  to  ftdl  upon  the  Spaniards  and  Goths, 
and  that  the  unfbrtunate  King  would  be  dispossessed  of  all  his 
states.  Finally,  the  letten  on  the  portal  indicated,  that  good 
would  betide  to  the  conquerors,  and  evil  to  the  conquend,  c# 
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vkicb  ezx>ei1eiice  proved  the  truth."— If /jforra  ytrdaJtjfra 
del  Rep  Don  Bodrigo.    Qainta  impreMion.    Hndrid,  18S4,  hr. 


Note  G. 


The  TedMn  war-erp  and  the  LeU^tpea.-P.  SiB. 

The  Tecfair  (deiired  from  the  words  Ma  aetar,  Ood  is  moat 
mighty*  wai  the  original  wor-cir  of  the  Saracens.  It  in  cele- 
brated by  Hughes  ia  the  Siege  of  Damascus  :— 

"  We  heard  the  Tecbir ;  so  these  Arabs  call 
Their  shout  of  onset,  when,  with  loud  appeal. 
They  challenge  Hearen,  as  if  demanding  conquest" 

The  £eUe,  well  known  to  the  Christians  during  the  crusades, 
Is  the  shout  of  jfUa  iUa  AUa^  the  Ifahomedan  confession  of 
faith.  It  is  twice  used  in  poetry  by  my  friend  Mr.  W.  Stew- 
art Bose,  in  the  romance  of  Partenopex.  nnd  in  the  Crusade 
of  St  Lewis. 


NorsH. 


By  Heaven^  the  Moart  prevoiU  Ou  Christians  yMai— 
Their  coward  leader  gives /or  Jliffhl  the  sign ' 

The  sceptred  craven  mountt  to  quit  thejidd— 
U  not  pen  steed  Ordiaf—  Yes,  'tis  mine  I— V.  868. 

Count  Julian,  the  fiither  of  the  injured  Florinda,  with  the 
conniTance  and  assistance  of  Oppns,  Archbiihop  of  Toledo, 
iuTitcd,  in  7i3i  the  Saracens  into  Spain.  A  considerable  army 
arrired  under  the  command  of  Tarik,  or  Tarif,  who  bequeathed 
the  wcU-known  name  of  Oihraltar  (Gibel  al  Tarik^  or  the 
mountun  of  Tarik)  to  the  place  of  his  landing.  He  was  joined 
by  Count  Julian,  raraged  Andalusia,  and  took  Seville.  In 
714,  they  returned  with  a  still  greater  force,  and  Roderick 
marched  into  Andalusia  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  to  give 
them  battle.  The  field  was  chosen  near  Xeres,  and  Mariana 
glTes  the  following  account  of  the  action  :— 

"  Both  armies  being  drawn  up,  the  King,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Gothic  Idngs  when  they  went  to  battle,  appeared 
in  an  irory  chariot,  clothed  in  cloth  of  gold,  encouraging  his 
men ;  Tsrif^  on  the  other  side,  did  the  same.  The  armies, 
thus  prepared,  waited  only  for  the  signal  to  fall  on ;  the  Goths 
gare  the  charge,  their  drums  and  trumpets  sounding,  and  the 
Moors  receiTed  it  with  the  noiso  of  kettle-drums.  Such  were 
the  shouts  and  cries  on  both  ddes,  that  the  mountains  and 
▼alleys  seemed  to  meet.  First,  they  began  with  slings,  darts, 
Javelins,  and  lances,  then  came  to  the  swords ;  a  long  time  the 
battle  was  dubious ;  but  the  Moors  seemed  to  have  the  worst, 
till  D.  Oppas,  the  archbLihop,  having  to  that  time^ concealed 
his  treachery.  In  the  heat  of  the  fight,  with  a  great  body  of  his 
follower*  went  over  to  the  infidels.  He  Joined  Count  Julian, 
with  whom  was  a  great  number  of  Goths,  and  both  together  fell 
upon  the  flank  of  our  army.  Our  men,  terrified  with  that  unpa- 
ralleled treachery,  and  tired  with  fighting,  could  no  longer  siu- 
tain  that  charge,  but  were  easily  put  to  fiight  The  King  per- 
formed the  part  not  only  of  a  wise  general,  but  of  a  resolute 
soldier,  relieving  the  weakest,  bringing  on  fresh  men  in  place 
of  those  that  were  tired,  and  stopping  those  that  turned  their 
backs.  At  length,  seeing  no  hopes  left,  he  alighted  out  of  his 
cliariot  for  fear  of  being  taken,  and  mounting  on  a  horae  called 
Oiclia,  he  withdrew  out  of  the  battle.  The  Goths,  who  stil) 
stood,  misiiiig  him,  were  most  part  put  to  the  sword,  the  rest 
bclouk  themselves  to  fityht.     The  camp  was  immediately 


entered,  and  the  baggage  taken.  What  number  was  killed  «ai 
not  known :  I  suppose  they  were  ao  many  it  was  haxd  to  coast 
them ;  for  this  single  battle  robbed  Spain  of  all  its  ^oiy,  aai 
in  it  perished  the  renowned  name  of  the  Goths.  The  Kta^a 
horse,  upper  garment,  and  buskins,  corered  with  pearls  aai 
precious  stones,  were  found  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Gaa^ 
lite,  and  there  being  no  news  of  him  afterwards,  it  was  sapi 
posed  be  was  drowned  passing  the  river.  "—Mariam's  Bi^ 
iorjf  qf  Spain,  book  vL  chap.  9. 

OreUa,  the  courser  of  Don  Hoderiok,  mentkmedln  the  tci^ 
and  in  the  above  quotation,  was  celebrated  for  her  speed  sal 
form.  She  is  mentioned  repeatedly  in  Spanish  ronaoce,  aai 
also  by  Cervantes. 


Note  I. 


/9^ hen  for  the  light  bolero  readp  standi 
The  mozo  blithe,  with  gt^  muehaeha  met.— P.  87A. 

The  bolero  is  a  rery  light  and  active  dance,  much  ptsctiwd 
by  the  Spaniards,  In  which  castanets  are  always  used.  ^<ei 
and  mudiaeha  are  eauivalent  to  onr  phrase  of  lad  and  Isml 


MonK. 


fThUe  trumpets  rang,  and  heralds  cried  "  CasUUr—P.  STl 

The  heralds,  at  the  coronation  of  a  Spanish  monarch,  pi^ 
claim  his  name  three  times,  and  repeat  three  times  tiie  vpi4 
CastUla,  CastillOy  CastfUa  ;  which,  with  all  other  ceremonies, 
was  carefnUv  copied  in  the  mock  inauguratioo  of  JoKph  IVaa^ 
parte. 


Note  L. 


High  Haztd  the  war,  and  long,  andfiar,  and  wide.—P-  f^ 

Tttoee  wno  were  disposed  to  belieTe  that  mere  virtue  sad 
energy  are  able  of  themselves  to  work  forth  the  salvation  «■ 
an  oppressed  people,  tnrpriscd  in  a  moment  of  conlMeBO^ 
deprived  of  their  officers,  armies,  and  fortressss,  who  M 
creiy  means  of  resiatance  to  sedc  in  the  very  momeat  whdi 
they  were  to  l)e  made  use  of,  and  whom  the  numerous  tressoas 
among  the  higher  orden  deprived  of  confidence  hi  their  wfa- 
ral  leaders,-thoM  who  entertahied  this  enthusiastic  bat  dda^ 
sive  opinion  may  be  pardoned  for  expressing  their  di«ppoial- 
Bent  at  the  protracted  warfare  in  the  Peninsula.  Tbeie  tf^ 
however,  another  dasa  ol  peraons,  who,  having  themselna  w 
highest  dread  or  veneration,  or  something  allied  to  both.  W 
the  power  of  the  modem  Attila,  wUl  nevertheless  glvetfcs 
heroical  Spaniards  Uttle  or  no  credit  for  the  long,  *^^^ 
and  unsubdued  resistance  of  three  yean  to  a  power  bsfen 
whom  their  former  weU-prepared.  weU-armed.  and  ■■^T*' 
adversaries  fell  in  the  course  of  as  many  montha  While  tbsit 
gentlemen  plead  for  deference  to  Bonapazie,  and  onv* 

*'  Respect  for  his  great  place,  and  bid  the  devil 
Be  duly  hoaour'd  for  his  burning  throne, 

it  may  not  be  altogether  unreasonable  to  claim  aome  •w 
cation  of  censure  upon  those  who  have  been  long  vb 
great  extent  successfully  resisting  this  great  enemy  of  wa* 
kind.    That  the  energy  of  Spain  has  not  »°''*^!j^!j, 
directed  by  conduct  equal  to  iu  vigour,  has  been  too  obtisasi 
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wodtt  tbdr  oompUoated  dlMidTantagta,  hart 
AmAOm  fate  of  sncb  as  w«n  defeated  after  taking  the  field 
iTBBtege  of  anna  and  dinciptinej  is  tmnij 
Bat  thai  a  nation,  nnder  the  dzeam- 
flf  fqnated  dboonfitore,  internal  treason,  and  the 
It  Ineideat  to  a  temporarj  and  heatilr  adopted 
It,  ihottld  hare  vaated,  bj  ite  ttnbbom,  nnifonn, 
myiiade  after  m  jiiade  of  thoee  mI- 
the  vorld— that  ■ome  of  its  proTtneee 
Airii  Bke  GaUda^  after  bciqg  abandoned  by  their  alliei, 
by  their  enemiesr  hare  reooTered  their  freedom 
esuitione ;  that  othen,  like  Catalonia, 
,  bj  the  tfeaeim  which  betrayed  Mine  fortreewe. 
9d  &•  face  eiudk  sabdned  othcii^  thould  not  only  hare 

,  bat  hare  attained  orer  their  ricto- 

aiapeiioitty,  vhich  is  eren  now  enabling  them 

tobcBack  and  ntake  the  places  of  strength  whkh  had  been 

from  tfaem,  is  a  tale  hitherto  nntold  in  the  reroln- 

ev.   To  Bay  that  each  a  people  cannot  be  tabdned, 

enUbspnaomption  wnilar  to  that  of  those  who  protested 

tfot  tftbk  osald  not  defend  henelf  for  a  yesr,  or  Portugal 

IriMBBHh;  bat  that  a  uaisliiiifi  which  has  been  oonttained 

fc  ■  loeg  a  qmee,  when  the  nsnrper,  except  daring  the 

ikirt-livsd  Aistriaa  rampntgn,  had  no  other  enemies  on  the 

amIisPBt,  dwald  be  bow  less  saooessfal,  when  repeated  de- 

famhnc  brsken  the  reputation  of  the  French  armiee,  and 

ehia  fSbKj  are  likely  (It  woald  seem  almost  in  desperation) 

ftM^seeBpation  elsewhere,  is  a  prophecy  as  Improbable  as 

And  while  we  are  in  the  hamtmr  of  sererely 

'  aQie^  gallant  and  deroted  as  they  hare  shown 

lin  the  esase  of  national  liberty,  becaose  they  may 

MiataUly  adopt  thoee  measures  which  we  in  oar  wisdom 

to  saooees,  it  might  be  well  if  we  endea- 

i  iistto  Ksoltre  the  previous  <ineBtions,— 1st,  Whether 

wi»asl  tt  Um  moment  know  mveh  lessof  the^ianlih  armies 

Am  IIms  of  Portugal,  which  were  so  promptly  condemned 

M  tadly  laadeqaate  to  assist  in  the  preeerration  of  their 

anfayF  Sd,  Whether,  independently  of  any  right  we  hare 

hArsMre  thaa  adrioe  and  assistance  to  our  independent 

Ai^ee  esB  expect  tbat  they  shoold  lenounoe  entirely  the 

SKioed  piids,  which  is  inseparable  from  patriotism,  and  at 

*Be  fwifcieund  not  only  to  be  Bared  by  our  aaristance,  but 

tikeaatcd  hioor  own  way  f   3d,  Whether,  if  It  be  an  object 

tamtoibtedly  it  is  a  main  one),  that  the  Spanish  troops 

AaUbetnincd  under  British  discipline,  to  the  flexibility 

JtmawMt,  and  power  of  rapid  concert  and  combination, 

liidi  b  fnitiiil  to  modem  war ;  such  a  oonsammation  it 

Ihiy  Is  be  produced  by  abusing  them  in  newspapers  and 

ItMlal  pohlieations  f    Lastly,  since  the  undoubted  antho- 

^if  BrilUi  ofBoers  makes  ua  now  aoquolntea  with  part  of 

ftttanm  thalattend  inTasion,  and  which  the  providence  of 

^  fte  Tslear  of  our  nary,  and  perhaps  the  very  efforts  of 

Am  H|isnlanli, have  faithetto  dirertod  from  us,  it  may  be  mo- 

^^qscsttoaed  whether  we  ought  to  be  too  forward  to  esti- 

■asdeoadcun  the  feeling  of  temponor  stupefaction  which 

! ;  lest,  in  so  doing,  we  should  resemble  the  worthy 

uho,  while  he  had  himself  never  snuflTed  a  candle 

*AUi  fagWB^  wss  disposed  severely  to  critidse  the  conduct 

^tmarjt,  wIm  winced  a  Uttle  among  his  flames. 


MOTB  M. 


readers  acquainted  with  the  flntaieRe of  2angoia.i  The laat 
and  fetal  sisffs  of  that  gallant  and  devoted  dty  is  detailed  with 
great  eloqueaoe  and  precision  in  the  **  Edinburgh  Annual  B»> 
gistcT  Ibr  1809^-«  work  In  which  the  alfain  of  Spain  have 
been  treated  of  with  attention  corresponding  to  thnir  deep  In- 
terest, and  to  the  peculiar  sources  of  information  open  to  the 
historian.  The  following  are  a  few  brief  extracts  from  this 
splendid  historical  narrative  ^— 

"  A  breach  was  soon  made  in  the  mud  walls,  and  then,  as 
In  the  fbrmer  siege,  the  war  was  carxied  on  in  the  streeto  and 
houses;  but  the  French  had  been  taught  by  experience,  that 
In  this  species  of  warfhrs  the  Zaragoians  derived  a  superior- 
ity f^wn  the  feeling  and  principle  which  inspired  them,  and 
the  cause  for  which  they  fought.  The  only  means  of  conquer- 
ing Zaragosa  was  to  destroy  it  house  by  house,  and  street  by 
street ;  and  upon  this  system  of  destruction  they  proceeded. 
Three  companiee  of  miners,  and  eight  companiee  of  sappers^ 
carried  on  this  subterraneous  war ;  the  Spaniards^  it  is  said, 
attempted  to  oppose  them  by  countermines ;  these  were  ope- 
rations to  which  they  were  wholly  unused,  and,  according  to 
the  French  statement,  their  miners  were  every  day  discovered 
and  suffocated.  Meantime,  the  bombardment  was  incessant- 
ly kept  up.  '  Within  the  last  48  hours,'  said  Palafox  in  a  let- 
ter to  his  friend  General  Doyle,  *  flOOO  shells  have  been  thrown 
in.  Two-thiids  of  the  town  ars  in  ruins,  but  we  shall  perish 
under  the  ruins  of  the  remaining  third  rather  than  surrender.' 
In  the  course  of  the  siege,  above  17.000  bombs  were  thrown  al 
the  town ;  the  stock  of  powder  with  which  Zaragosa  had  been 
stored  was  exhausted ;  they  had  none  at  last  but  what  they 
manufactured  day  by  day ;  and  no  other  cannon-balls  than 
those  which  were  shot  into  the  town,  and  which  they  collected 

and  fired  back  upon  the  enemy." 

In  the  midst  of  these  horrors  and  privations,  the  pestilence 
broke  out  In  Zaragosa.  To  various  causes,  enumerated  by  the 
a&naUst,  he  adds,  "  scantlnoH  of  fbod,  crowded  quarters,  un- 
usual exertion  of  body,  anxiety  of  mind,  and  the  impossibility 
of  recmitlQg  their  exhausted  strength  by  needlU  rest,  in  a 
dty  which  was  almost  incessantly  bombarded,  and  where 
every  hour  their  sleep  was  broken  by  the  tremendous  explo- 
sion of  mines.  There  was  now  no  respite,  either  by  day  or 
night,  for  this  devoted  dty ;  even  the  natural  order  of  Ught 
and  darknem  was  destroyed  in  Zaragosa;  by  day  it  was  in- 
volved in  a  red  sulphureous  atmosphere  of  smoke,  whidi  hid 
the  foce  of  heaven ;  by  night,  the  fire  of  cannons  and  mortars, 
and  the  flames  of  burning  houses^  kept  It  in  a  state  of  terrific 
illumination. 

"  When  once  the  pestilence  had  begun,  it  was  impossible 
to  check  ito  progress,  or  confine  it  to  one  quarter  of  the 
dty.  Hospitals  were  immediately  eetabliahed,— there  were 
above  thirty  of  them ;  as  soon  as  one  was  destroyed  by  the 
bombardment,  the  patiente  were  removed  to  another,  and 
thus  the  Infection  was  carried  to  every  part  of  Zaragosa.  Fa^ 
mine  aggravated  the  evil ;  the  dty  had  probably  not  beensuf- 
fidently  provided  at  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  and  of 
the  provisions  which  it  contained,  much  was  destroyed  in  the 
daily  ruin  which  the  mines  and  bombs  effected.  Had  the 
Zaragosans  and  their  garrison  proceeded  according  to  mili- 
tary rales,  thev  wnuld  have  surrendered  before  the  end  of  Ja* 
I  nuary ;  tnetr  batteries  had  then  been  demolished,  there  were 
I  open  nreaches  tn  many  parts  of  their  weak  walls,  and  the  ene- 
my were  alivady  within  the  dty.  On  the  30th,  above  sixty 
houses  were  blown  up,  and  the  French  obtained  possession  of 
the  monasteries  of  the  Angustines  and  Las  Monicaa,  which 
adjoined  each  other,  two  of  the  last  defensible  placea  left 
The  enemy  forced  their  way  into  the  church ;  every  column, 
every  chapel,  every  altar,  became  a  point  of  defence,  which 


^kl  am  ner  ZaroffotOy  but  her  children's  blootljf  tamb.^ 

P.  27« 

^  httereatiag  account  of  Mr.  Vaughan  has  made  mom 


1  See  Narrative  of  the  Siege  of  Zaragosa,  by  Rkhard  Charlee 
Vaugban,  Esq.  liNJ9.  The  Right  Honourable  R.  C.  Vangha* 
is  now  British  Miuiblcr  at  Wanhiiigtuu.    1S3X 
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«u  repeatadi;  attacked,  taken,  and  retaken ;  tlie  parement 
was  ooTcred  with  blood,  tha  aides  and  body  of  the  church 
•trewed  vith  the  dead,  who  were  trampled  nnder  foot  by  the 
oombatanta.  In  the  midst  of  this  conflict,  the  roof,  shattered 
by  repeated  bombs,  fell  in;  the  few  who  were  not  crashed, 
after  a  short  pauae,  whidi  tUs  tremondoas  shock,  and  thdr 
own  mnezpected  escape,  occasioned,  renewed  the  fight  with 
rekindled  fury :  fresh  partiesof  the  enemy  poured  in ;  monks, 
and  dtizens^  alkd  soldiers,  came  to  the  defence,  and  the  con- 
test was  oontlutted  upon  the  ruins,  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
and  the  dying.**  —^^ 

Yet,  serenteen  days  after  sustaining  these  extremities*  did 
the  herote  Inhabitants  of  Zaiagoza  oontinno  their  defence ;  nor 
did  they  then  surrender  until<their  despair  had  extracted  from 
the  French  generals  a  capitulation,  more  honourable  than  has 
been  granted  to  fortresses  of  the  first  order. 

Who  shall  Tenture  to  reftise  the  Zaragonns  the  enlogium 
conferred  upon  them  by  the  eloquence  of  Wordsworth  \— 
"  Most  gloriously  hare  the  citiaens  of  Zaragosa  prored  that 
the  true  army  of  Spain,  In  a  contest  of  this  nature,  is  the 
whole  people.  The  same  c^y  has  also  exemplified  a  melan- 
choly, yea,  a  dismal  truth,-yet  consolatory  and  full  of  Joy,— 
that  when  a  people  are  called  suddenly  to  fight  for  their  li- 
berty, and  are  lorely  presR^  upon,  their  best  field  of  battle  is 
the  floors  upon  whfch  their  children  have  played ;  the  cham- 
bers where  the  family  of  each  min  has  slept,  (his  own  or  hb 
neighbours' ;)  upon  or  under  the  roofs  by  which  they  hare 
been  sheltered ;  in  the  gardens  of  their  recresCtion ;  in  the 
street,  or  in  the  market-place ;  before  the  altars  of  their  tem- 
ples, and  among  their  congregated  dwellings,  biasing  or  up- 
rooted. 

'*  The  goremment  of  Spain  must  nerer  forget  SSaragoxa  for 
a  moment  Nothing  is  wanting  to  produce  the  same  effects 
everywhere,  but  a  leading  mind,  such  as  thatdty  was  blessed 
wfth.  In  the  latter  contest  this  has  been  proved;  for  Zara- 
goza  contained,  at  that  time,  bodies  of  men  from  almoit  all 
parts  of  Spain.  The  narrative  of  those  two  sieges  should  be 
the  manual  of  erery  Spaniard.  He  may  add  to  it  the  an- 
cient stories  of  NumantU  and  Saguntnm ;  let  him  sleep  upon 
the  book  as  a  pillow,  and,  if  he  bo  a  devout  adherent  to  the 
religion  of  his  country,  let  hhn  wear  it  in  his  bosom  for  his 
cmciAz  to  rest  upon.*'— Wordsworth  on  the  (^mvention  </ 
CiiUra, 


NOTB  N. 


77(«  Vaulted Deitiny.^V.  274. 

Before  finally  dismissing  the  enchanted  cavern  of  Don  Be- 
derick,  it  may  be  noticed,  that  the  legend  ocean  in  one  of 
Calderon's  plays,  entitled.  La  Virgin  dd  Sagrario,  The  scene 
opens  with  the  noise  of  the  chase,  and  Reclsundo,  a  predeces- 
sor of  Roderick  upon  the  Gothic  throne,  enters  pursuing  a 
stag.  The  animal  assumes  the  form  of  a  man,  and  defies  the 
king  to  enter  the  cave,  whidk  forms  the  bottom  of  the  scene, 
and  engage  with  him  in  single  combat  The  king  accepts  the 
challenge,  and  they  engage  accordingly,  but  without  advan- 
tage on  cither  side,  which  faiduces  the  Oenie  to  inform  Bed- 
snndo,  that  he  is  not  the  monarch  for  whom  the  adventure  of 
the  enchanted  cavern  is  reserved,  and  he  proceeds  to  predict 
the  downfell  of  the  Gothic  monarchy,  and  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, which  shall  attend  the  discoveiy  of  its  mysteries.  Be- 
dsundo,  appalled  by  these  prophedes,  orders  the  cavern  to 
be  secured  by  a  gate  and  bolts  of  iron.  In  the  second  part  of 
the  same  play,  we  are  informed  that  Don  Roderick  had  remo- 
▼ed  the  barrier,  and  transgressed  the  prohibition  of  his  ances- 
tor, and  had  been  apprised  by  the  prodigies  which  he  disco- 
vered of  the  approaching  ruin  of  his  kingdom. 


NomO. 

^ndU  downward  en  Ike  land  kUlaghmi 
Br/ore  them  a  woe  rich  eaUk  vine  emdjtack. 

And  tMttkdUheXdenin  her  summer  drtUf 
BdUnd  thebrwaet^mardk,  a  reoUiy  wildenun.— P.  tj^ 

I  have  ventured  to  apply  to  the  morements  of  tiie  Prisdl 
army  that  sublime  passive  in  the  prophecies  of  Jod,  vUeh 
seems  applicable  to  them,  in  more  respects  than  that  I  hail 
adopted  in  the  text  One  would  think  their  lavi^cs,  tM 
military  appointments,  the  terror  wludi  they  spread  siBsag 
invaded  nations,  thdrmiUtaiy  discipline,  their  artsofpolitial 
intrigue  and  deceit,  were  distinctly  pointed  oat  in  the  Mkmi 
log  verses  of  Scripture :  -~ 

"  2.  A  day  of  darknease  and  of  gloominesse,  a  day  of  desdi 
and  of  thick  darknesse,  as  the  morning  s|n«ad  upon  tlie  auisa^ 
tains :  a  great  people  and  a  strong,  there  hath  not  bees  ent 
the  like,  neither  riiaU  be  any  more  after  it,  even  to  the  yesiM 
of  many  generationa  3.  A  fire  doTOureth  before  thsm.  ai 
behind  them  a  flame  bumeth :  the  land  is  as  the  gardes  il 
Eden  before  them,  and  behinde  them  a  desolate  wildenmih 
yea,  and  nothing  shall  escape  them.  4.  The  appeanoee  d 
them  is  as  the  appearance  of  horses  and  as  horsemen,  so  sbill 
they  runne.  5.  Like  the  noise  of  chariots  on  the  tops  d 
mountains,  shall  they  leap,  like  the  noise  of  a  flame  of  flia. 
that  devouteth  the  stubble,  as  a  strong  people  set  fat  haUd 
array.  4}.  Before  their  face  shall  the  people  be  much  psbfdf 
all  feces  shall  gather  blacknesae.  7.  They  shall  ran  Ifta 
mighty  men,  they  shall  climb  the  wall  like  men  of  samvi 
and  they  shall  march  every  one  In  his  woyes,  and  they  dnH 
not  break  their  ranks.  8.  Neither  shall  one  thrust  saotkir,^ 
they  shall  walk  every  one  in  his  path:  and  when  they  fitt 
upon  the  sword,  they  shall  not  be  wounded.  9.  Theyabdl 
run  to  and  fro  in  the  dtie;  they  shall  run  upon  ths  vslV 
they  shall  dlmbe  up  upon  the  houses :  they  shsll  enter  la  il; 
the  windows  like  a  thief.  10.  The  earth  shall  qnaks  beta* 
them,  the  heavens  shall  tremble,  the  sunns  and  the  neM 
shall  be  dark^  and  the  starres  shall  withdraw  their  shiBli«." 

In  verse  SOth  also,  which  announces  the  letrest  of  Aa 
northern  army,  descrilied  in  such  dreadful  OQloan*  isto  a 
*'  iand  barren  ana  oosolate."  and  the  dishonour  with  vhieh 
God  afflicted  them  for  having  "  magnified  themselves  to  da 
great  things,"  there  are  partkolais  not  insppUcsUe  to  ths 
retreat  of  Massena ;— Divtaie  Providence  havings  hi  all  H»t 
attached  disgraoa  as  the  natural  punishment  of  cnsHyMiA 
presumptian. 


Note  P. 


The  rudeti  sentinel,  in  Britain  torn, 

ff^ifh  hoiiyor  pauied  to  view  the  havoc  done. 
Gave  hie  poor  cruet  toAed  some  wretch/brtom.—^'  tf^ 

Even  the  unexampled  gallantry  of  the  British  army  b  the 
campaign  of  1810-11.  although  they  never  fooght  bat  to  cod- 
qner.  will  do  them  less  honour  in  history  than  their  hamsBitlt 
attentive  to  soften  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  the  hofwn 
which  war,  fai  its  mildest  aspect,  must  always  tafltet  spoBW 
defenceless  InhabitanU  of  the  country  in  whldi  it  i*  ""(^ 
and  which,  on  this  occaswn.  were  tenfold  augmented  by  the 
barbarous  cruelties  of  the  French.  Soup-kitchens  were  eBts* 
blished  by  subscription  among  theoflicera,  wherever  the  troepi 
were  quartered  for  any  length  of  time.  The  «»™°*'|*J*f' 
contributed  the  heads,  feet,  dkc  of  the  cattle  slsaghteied  wf 
the  soldiery:  rice,  vegetables,  and  bread,  where  it  cooJdW 
had.  were  purchased  by  the  ofliceia.  Fifty  or  '^^^**^ 
peasants  were  daily  fed  at  one  of  these  regimental  •^'^ 
mcnta,  and  carried  home  the  relks  to  the  J:iuaiAei  hon*^ 
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Tbm  rwanatod  wi«tcbc%  who  oould  not  cnwl  from 

rcra  ipwday  enpJoTod  la  praning  their  Tinea. 

j^Mwdag  Minena,  th«  aoldimm  erinced  the  Mune  epixit 

■aaitj,  and  in  many  instances  when  reduced  them- 

>  I*  ihort  aliowance^  from  haTing  ont-marched  their  cap- 

,  theyihaRd  thair  pittaaoe  with  the  starring  hihabiUnta, 

bad  featared  hade  to  view  the  mina  of  their  hahita- 

,  hant  bj  the  retreating  enemy*  and  to  hnry  tha  bodiee 

'  xAtium  whom  they  had  hatdiered.    la  it  poadble  to 

fiMrts  withoat  feeliog  a  aort  of  confidence,  that 

D  well  deaerre  victory  are  moat  likely  to  attain  it  ? 

thart  the  laaat  of  Lord  Wellington**  military  merits,  that 

^■H|btai<  ttporitfon  towarda  marauding  meeta  immediate 

It.  ladependently  of  all  moral  obligation,  the  army 

I  b  oMat  orderly  in  a  friendly  country,  haa  always  proved 

ifcfidahbto  an  aimed  enemy. 


NOTSQ. 

rab^^hfrimufugUntt-V.  875. 

I  FicDch  oDttdoctod  thia  memorable  retreat  with  mnch 
\^  fafifiaTonade  proper  to  their  coontry,  by  which  they 
I  to  impoae  vpon  others,  and  perhapa  on  themaelTea,  a 
f  that  ftey  are  txiamphing  in  the  very  moment  of  their 
Stara.   On  theaoth  Uarch  1811,  their  rear-gnard  was 
near  Pega  by  the  British  caralry.    Being  weU 
,8Bd  coneeiTing  themielres  safe  from  infantry,  (who 
tiadeed  many  mOea  in  the  rear,)  and  from  artillery,  they 
themaelTea  in  parading  their  bands  of  music,  and 
r  performed  "  God  sare  the  King."    Their  minstrelsy 
,  koveTcr,  detaagcd  by  the  nndesired  accompaniment  of 
iBritkh  boise-artiIlery»  on  whose  part  in  the  concert  they 
tistcaicBlatad.    The  aarpxise  waa  andden,  and  the  ront 
e;  far  tlia  artillery  and  cavalry  did  execution  upon 
ifBTSbout  Ibar  asilea,  paxsaingat  the  gallop  as  often  as 
f  pt  bcjoad  tha  range  of  the  gnna. 


concerted  by  the  reception  they  had  met  from  the  two  BiHiali 
sqaadnms ;  and  the  appearance  of  some  small  rblnfereemenla. 
notwithatandiag  the  immense  disproportion  of  force,  pnl 
tham  to  absolute  rout  A  colonel  or  major  of  their  cavalry, 
and  BMoy  prisoners,  (almmt  all  intoxicated,)  remained  in  oar 
poateasion.  Those  who  consider  for  a  moment  the  dUTorenco 
of  the  serrices,  and  how  mnch  an  artilleryman  is  nccesaaifly 
and  natnrally  led  to  identify  hia  own  safety  and  utility  vrith 
abiding  by  tha  tremendoua  implement  of  war,  to  the  exerciaa 
of  which  he  la  diiefly,  if  not  exdaalTely,  trained,  will  know 
how  to  eatimate  the  presence  of  mind  which  commanded  sa 
bold  a  mancsuTre,  and  tha  steadiness  and  confldeooe  with 
which  it  was  axccated. 


Notr  S. 


Nana 


'Wsfy  Ajr  nguadrtmM  kUg  AMsumm'i  plairit 
^iftvA  fkeJfyUiff  Ohtndan  as  thep  roar, 
l^fimUU  duarge  amd  UffM  odds,  in  vain  !- 


P.  275. 


iftsttrera  action  of  Fuentea  d'Honoro,  upon  ffth  May, 

n,  the  pand  maaa  of  the  French  cavalry  attacked  the  right 

■kt  Britidi  perition,  covered  by  two  guns  of  the  horse- 

•aad  two  aqnadrons  of  cavalry.    After  suffering  oon- 

'  from  the  fire  of  the  guns,  which  annoyed  them  in 

n  itUnpt  at  formation,  the  enemy  turned  their  wrath 

tevaids  them,   distributed  brandy  among   their 

,  sad  advanced  to  carry  the  fleld-pieoes  with  the  dea- 

isf  droaken  ftiry.    They  were  in  nowise  checked  by 

t^Tjkas  which  they  sustained  in  thb  daring  attempt, 

doied,  aad  fairly  mingled  with  the  British  cavalry,  to 

i  tkej  bore  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one.    Captain  Bam- 

iQrtOMbe  permitted  to  name  a  gallantconntryman,)  who 

.  the  two  guns,  dismissed  them  at  the  gallop,  and 

kiaself  at  the  head  of  the  mounted  artillerymen, 

|*'oedflMmtoiall  upon  tha  French,  sabre-in-hand.    This 

1^  VMxpaeted  converafen  of  artillerymen  into  dragoons, 

jiWiiated  (really  to  the  defeat  of  the  enemi  airvaay  db- 


And  what  avaiU  thee  UuU,/or  Cameron  stain, 
fyild/rom  his  plaided  ranks  the  yelt  voasgiven.^?.  275. 

The  gallant  Colonel  Cameron  was  wounded  mortally  during 
the  desperate  contest  in  the  streets  of  the  village  called 
Puentes  d'  Honoro.  He  fell  at  the  head  of  his  native  High- 
landers, the  71*t  and  79th,  who  raised  a  dreadfhl  shriek  of 
grief  and  rage.  They  charged,  with  irresistible  friry,  the  finest 
body  of  French  grenadiers  ever  seen,  being  a  part  of  Bona- 
parte's selected  guard.  The  oiBcer  who  led  the  French,  a  man 
remarkable  for  stature  and  symmetry,  was  killed  on  the  spot. 
The  Frenchman  who  stepped  out  of  hia  rank  to  take  aim  at 
Colonel  Cameron  woa  also  bayoneted,  pierced  with  a  thou- 
sand wounds,  and  almost  torn  to  pieces  by  the  ftirious  High- 
landers, who,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Cadogan,  bora 
the  enemy  out  of  the  contested  ground  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  Massena  pays  my  countrymen  a  singular  compliment 
in  his  account  of  the  attack  and  defence  of  thia  village,  in 
which  he  aaya  the  British  lost  many  officers,  and  Scotth 


NotbT. 


Bui  you,  jw  heroes  qfthat  weU-Jbupht  dagt  fc^-P.  S75. 

[The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  oftrcd  the  following  remarks  oa 
what  he  considered  as  an  unjust  omission  in  this  part  of  tha 
poem:— 

"  We  are  not  very  apt,"  he  says,  "  to  qoarrel  irlth  a  poet 
for  his  politics  •,  and  really  auppoaed  it  next  to  impoadble  that 
Mr.  Scott  ahould  have  given  ua  any  gronnd  of  dissatiafoction 
on  this  score,  in  the  management  of  hb  present  thema.  Lord. 
Wellington  and  hia  fellow-aoldlera  well  deaerved  the  lanrela 
they  have  won ;— nor  ia  there  one  Britiah  heart,  wa  believe, 
that  will  not  foel  proud  and  grateful  for  all  the  honours  with 
which  British  geniua  can  inveat  their  namea.  In  the  praiaea 
which  Mr.  Scott  haa  bestowed,  therefore,  all  hia  readera  will 
aympathise ;  but  for  those  which  he  haa  withheld,  there  ara 
aome  that  will  not  so  readily  forgive  him :  and  in  our  eyes  wo 
Trill  conftaa,  it  ia  a  ain  not  easily  to  be  expiated,  that  in  a 
poem  Trritten  aubatantially  for  the  purpose  of  commemorating 
the  brave  who  have  fought  or  follen  in  Spain  or  Portugal— and 
written  by  a  Scotchman— there  should  be  no  mention  of  the 
name  of  Mooaa  1— of  the  only  commander-in-chief  who  haa 
fallen  in  thia  memorable  conteat ;— of  a  commander  who  waa 
acknowledged  as  the  model  and  pattern  of  a  British  soldier, 
when  British  soldiers  stood  moat  in  need  of  audi  an  example ; 
—and  was,  at  the  aame  time  diatingulshed  not  leas  for  every 
manly  virtue  and  generous  affection,  than  for  skill  and  gal* 


^ 
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hntry  in  hb  pn>fe«loa.  A  more  pure,  or  a  more  ezaltad 
diaracter,  certainly  haa  not  appeared  upon  that  scene  which 
Mr.  Scott  hat  aooght  to  illoatrate  with  the  splendour  of  hie 
genina ;  and  it  is  with  a  miztweof  shame  and  indignation  tliat 
we  find  him  grudging  a  dngle  ray  of  tliat  proftiae  and  readily 
yielded  gloxy  to  |^d  the  grave  of  hia  lamented  countryman. 
To  ofEsr  a  laTish  trihute  of  praise  to  the  liTing,  whoee  task  is 
still  incomplete,  may  be  generous  and  munificent  i— hut  to  d^ 
parted  merit,  it  is  due  in  strictness  of  justice.  Who  will  deny 
that  Sir  John  Moore  was  all  that  we  have  now  said  of  himf  or 
who  will  doubt  that  his  untimely  death  in  the  hour  of  rictory 
would  hare  been  eagerly  seised  upon  by  an  impartial  poet,  as 
a  noble  theme  for  generous  lamentation  and  eloquent  praise  ? 
But  Mr.  Scott's  political  Mends  haTo  &nded  it  for  thdr  in- 
terest to  calumniate  the  memory  of  this  Ulustrioua  and  ac- 
complished peiaon,— and  Mr.  Scott  liaa  permitted  the  spirit 
of  party  to  stand  in  the  way,  not  only  of  poetical  Justice,  but 
of  patriotic  and  generous  feeUng. 

"  It  is  this  for  which  we  griere,  and  feel  ashamed ;— this 
hardening  and  deadening  effect  of  political  animoeitiee,  in 
caaea  where  politice  ahould  hare  nothing  to  do ;— this  appa- 
rent pertersion,  not  merely  of  the  Judgment,  but  of  the  heart ; 
—this  implacable  resentment,  which  wars  not  only  with  the 
liring,  but  with  the  dead ;— and  thinks  it  a  reason  for  defraud- 
ing a  departed  warrior  of  hb  glory,  that  a  political  antagonist 
has  been  xealons  in  his  praise.  These  things  are  lamentable, 
and  they  cannot  be  alluded  to  without  some  emotions  of  sor- 
row and  resentment.  But  they  affect  not  the  fiune  of  him 
on  whose  account  these  emotions  are  suggested.  The  wars  of 
Spain,  and  the  merits  of  Sir  John  Moore,  will  be  commemo- 
rated In  a  mora  impartial  and  a  more  imperishable  record, 
than  the  Vision  of  Don  Roderick ;  and  his  humble  monument 
in  the  Citadel  of  Corunna  will  draw  the  team  and  the  admirer 
tion  of  thousands,  who  concern  not  themselres  about  the  ez- 
plolta  of  his  more  fortunate  amorlaf  es  "^Edinburgh  Bevieuf, 
vol.  xtUL  1811. 

The  reader  who  desires  to  understand  Sir  Walter  Scott's  d»- 
libeiate  opinion  on  the  subiject  of  Sir  John  Moore's  military 
chameter  and  conduct,  is  referred  to  the  Life  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  ^.  tL  chap.  xlri.  But  perhaps  it  may  be  neither 
unamusing  nor  uninstnictiTe  to  consider,  along  with  the  dia- 
tribe Just  quoted  from  the  Edinburgh  RoTiew,  some  reflec- 
tions from  the  pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself  on  the  inju»i 
tice  done  to  a  name  greater  than  Moora's  in  the  noble  stanzas 
on  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  In  the  third  canto  of  ChOde  Harold 
—an  injustice  which  did  not  call  forth  any  rsbuke  from  the 
Edinburgh  eritica.    Sir  Walter,  in  reriewing  thia  canto,  said, 

"  Childe  Harold  arriTsa  on  Waterloo— a  aoene  where  all 
men,  where  a  poet  especially,  and  a  poet  such  as  Lord  Sjau, 
must  needs  pauses  and  amid  the  quiet  rimplidty  of  whose 
■cenery  Is  ezdted  a  moral  interest,  deeper  and  more  potent 
•Ten  than  that  which  is  produced  by  gaiing  upon  the  subUmest 
efforts  of  Nature  fat  her  most  romantic  recesses. 

<«  That  Lord  Byron's  sentimenta  do  not  correapond  with 
ours,  is  obTioua,  and  we  are  aorry  for  both  our  aakea.  For 
our  own,— becauae  we  hare  lost  that  note  of  triumph  with 
which  hb  harp  would  otherwise  liave  rung  orer  a  field  of 
glory  such  as  Britain  nerer  reaped  before;  and  on  Lord  By- 
ron's account,— because  it  b  melancholy  to  see  a  man  of  ge- 
nius duped  by  the  mere  cant  of  words  and  phrases,  eren  when 
facts  are  most  broadly  confronted  with  than.  If  the  poet  has 
mixed  with  the  original,  wild,  and  magnificent  creationa  of 
hb  imagination,  prejudices  which  he  could  only  haTe  caught 
by  the  contagion  which  he  most  professes  to  despise,  it  b  he 
himself  that  must  be  the  loeer.  If  hb  lofty  muse  has  soared 
in  all  her  brilliancy  oter  the  field  of  Waterloo  without  drop- 
ping eren  one  leaf  of  laurel  on  the  head  of  Wellington,  hb 
merit  can  dispense  eren  with  the  praise  of  Lord  Byron.  And 
as  when  the  images  of  Brutus  were  ezduded  from  the  triumph- 
al procession,  hb  memory  became  only  the  more  poworfblly 
Imprinted  on  the  loub  of  the  Romans— the  name  of  the  Bri- 


tlda  hero  will  be  but  naore  eageriy  recalled  ts  nm/BtAnun 
by  the  rery  lines  fai  whteh  hb  praise  b  femottea."— Qiieriir^ 
Bakw^rolxfL    1816.  >»■ 


NoibU. 


0  tPko  tkaUffntdge  him  ASmartti  bqn^ 
HniolnrnigldarocertffemnUtoOiejidit 

Routed  (hem  to  emulate  Otetr/iUhenT  pnUm, 
Tempei'd  (heir  ktadUmg  raffe,  their  cawragnteifd, 

And  robed  fair  iMeitwUa'iJbOem  MebL-V.  87S. 

Nothfaig  during  the  war  of  Portugal  seems,  to  a  iMad 
obeerrer,  more  deserving  of  praise,  than  the  sslf-derotiooflf 
Field-Marshall  Beresford,  who  was  contented  to  aadertite 
all  the  hasard  of  obloquy  which  might  hare  been  fModdii 
upon  any  miscarriage  in  the  highly  important  ezpeifmestflf, 
training  the  Portuguese  troops  to  an  improred  state  of  dhdp* ; 
line.    In  exposing  hb  military  reputation  to  the  otsfiifs  if 
imprudence  from  the  moat  moderate,  and  all  manner  of  oa* 
utterable  calumuiea  from  the  ignorant  and  malignsst,  to, 
placed  at  stake  the  dearest  pledge  whkb  a  mllitaiy  nsD  tol , 
to  offer,  and  nothing  but  the  deepest  conviction  of  the  bigh  mi 
enential  importance  attadied  to  suocesi  can  be  nppoMd  a 
adequate  motive.    How  great  the  chance  of  mfacazrlsg*  «« , 
supposed,  may  be  estimated  from  the  general  opinbn  of  otSeM  i 
of  unquestioned  talents  and  experience,  posMMsdof  everri^i 
portnnity  of  information ;  how  completely  the  czperiDent  kV ' 
succeeded,  and  how  much  the  spirit  and  patriotism  of  oar  la*  | 
dent  allies  had  been  underrated,  b  erident,  not  en!;  froHl  | 
those  vkjtories  in  which  they  have  bomeadistingidahedihai% 
but  from  the  liberal  and  highly  honourable  manner  ta  «UA : 
these  opiniona  have  been  retracted.    The  snccern  of  tiiii  pb4> « 
with  all  iu  important  consequences,  we  owe  to  the  iaieMi^ 
gable  exertions  of  Field-Marshall  BereafonL 


NoixV. 


raee  retuntm*d  tif  ML, 
fFhotiwar^rpqft  hoe  waked  the  batOenodt 


the  caiiqueH>ifthomt^Ortnkt.''T'  V9> 


Thb  stann  alludes  to  theTailonaaohlsTiaMBbofthsM^ 
likefiunilyofQrcme,  orOrahame.  They  are  mid,  bf  tiadi> 
tion,  to  have  deecended  from  the  Scottlah  ehbi;  under  wboM 
command  hb  countrymen  atormed  the  wall  built  by  tlis  Bn* 
peror  Severus  between  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Cljd^  tto 
fragmenta  of  whkh  are  still  populariy  called  Oiameli  Dyke. 
Sir  John  the  Qmne,  *<  the  hardy,  w^ht,  and  ubo.''  ^  ^ 
known  as  the  friend  of  Sir  William  Wallaoe.  Aldeoe,  KO^ 
sythe,  and  Tlbbermuir,  were  acenea  of  the  victories  of  the  beroie 
Marqub  of  Montrose.  The  paM  of  Klllyerankie  ii  femoof  Ar 
the  action  between  King  WUliam^i  foreea  and  die  Htghbad- 
ers  in  1689^ 


«i 


Where  glad  Dundee  fai  feint  hums  expired.* 


It  b  seldom  that  one  line  can  number  ao  many  ^^"^  'f' 
yet  more  rare  when  it  can  appeal  to  the  glory  of  a  firiagw- 
scendant  in  support  of  its  undent  renown. 

The  allusions  to  the  private  hbtory  and  chaiader  of  Oea^ 
ral  Orahame  may  be  illustrated  by  referring  to  the  cbqae^ 
and  affecting  speech  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  upon  tiie  vote  of  thsan 
to  the  Victor  of  Baroea. 


M0%tht^t 


A   POEM,  IN  SIX  CANTOS. 


NOTICE  TO  EDITION  1833. 

WiLim  Soorr  wnnwrnced  th«  oompiMitioii  ot 
•t  Abbotdbrd,  on  the  15th  oi  September 
»nd  ftniahed  it  on  the  last  day  of  the  following 


I  noveltT  of  their  feelings  towards  it    Dolnods  and 
I  tameneis  are  the  only  irreparable  fimlts." 


ntdsr  may  be  interested  with  the  following 

tnm  his  lettere  to  his  friend  and  printer, 

|BiihBt7ne. 

AbM^f&rd,  9Blh  OeL  1812. 

;  JiMfli^— I  send  yon  to-day  better  than  the 

ifhaetofGuito  IL,  and  1  trust  to  send  the  other 

nheetointheooiimof  the  week.    I  expect  that 

|w&hsvs  three  eantoa  eomplete  before  I  quit  this 

ths  Uth  of  November.    Surely,  if  yon  do 

prt,  ths  poem  may  be  out  by  Christmas ;  bat 

!  not  dandle  OTer  your  typogn^hioal  samples. 

itooomdi  respect  for  the  public  to  neglect  any 

is  my  poem  to  attract  their  attention  ;  and 

[■Wttdflwliuod  me  mneh,  when  yon  supposed  that 

say  new  ezpetiments  in  point  of  oomposi- 

loBlyiBesnt  to  say,  that  knowing  well  that  the 

fpdio  win  never  be  pleased  with  exactly  the  same 

Iftiseoad  time,  I  saw  the  necessity  of  giving  a 

depse  of  novelty,  by  throwing  the  interest 

i«Bciwn0fer  than  in  my  former  poems,  without 

BHSDing  to  exclude  either  incident  or  de- 

I  tUnk  you  will  see  the  ssme  sort  of  difle- 

^htssinsllmy  former  poems,  of  which  I  would 

[^Kitiibir  for  me  to  say  any  thing,  that  the  force 

>Iajii  thrown  on  style, in Marmion  on  desorip- 

iHdis  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  on  inddent.'' 

iHomAer.r-'**  Ab  for  my  story,  the  conduct  of 

|l^  which  must  be  made  natural  and  easy,  pre- 

iatradodng  any  thing  light  for  some  time. 

'Sdwt,  that  in  order  to  give  poetical  effect 

■odsiit,  I  am  often  obliged  to  be  much  longer 

I  opeeted  in  the  detail.    You  are  too  much 

>^  Qooatry  squire  in  the  ^rhai  d 'ye  call  it,  who 

that  the  play  should  not  only  be  a  tragedy 

<^ulj,  but  that  it  should  be  crowned  with  a 

'^f  ynr  pastoral.    As  for  what  is  popular,  and 

Fopls  She,  and  so  forth,  it  is  all  a  joke.    B« 

*i  do  the  thing  well,  and  the  only  difference 

'Stint  people  will  like  what  they  never  liked 

i^iMiwiH  like  it  so  much  the  better  for  the 


Sljf^o  With  kindest  wishes  on  the  re- 
tnm  of  the  season,  I  send  you  the  hut  of  the  copy  of 
Rokeby.  If  you  are  not  engaged  at  home,  and  like 
to  call  m,  we  will  drink  good  luck  to  it ;  but  do  not 
derange  a  fomily  party. 

**  There  is  something  odd  and  melancholy  in  oon- 
dudittg  a  poem  with  the  year,  and  I  could  be  almost 
silly  and  sentimental  about  it.  I  hope  you  think  I 
have  done  my  best.  I  assure  you  of  my  wishes  the 
woric  may  succeed ;  and  my  exertions  to  get  out  in 
time  were  mors  inspired  by  your  interest  and  John's, 
than  my  own.    And  so  vo^ue  la  galire,         W,  8." 


INTRODUCTION  TO  EDITION  1830. 

Between  the  publication  ct  <<The  Lady  of  the 
Lake,"  which  was  so  eminently  succesiAil,  and  that 
of  ^Bokeby,"  in  1813,  three  years  had  intervened.  I 
shall  not,  I  believe,  be  accused  cf  ever  having  at- 
tempted to  usurp  a  superiority  over  many  men  of 
genius,  my  oontemporaries ;  but,  in  point  of  popula- 
rity, not  of  actual  talent,  the  caprice  of  the  public  had 
certainly  given  me  such  a  temporary  auperiority  over 
men,  of  v^om,  in  regard  to  poetical  foncy  and  feel- 
ing, I  scarcely  thought  myself  worthy  to  loose  the 
shoe-latch.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  absurd 
affectation  in  me  to  deny,  that  I  conceived  myself  to 
understand,  more  petfoctiy  than  many  of  my  contem- 
poraries, the  manner  most  likely  to  interest  the  great 
mass  of  mankind.  Yet,  even  with  this  belief  1  must 
truly  and  fiuriy  say,  that  I  always  considered  myself 
rather  as  onewho  held  the  bets,  in  time  to  be  paid 
over  to  the  winner,  than  as  having  any  pretence  to 
keep  them  in  my  own  right. 

In  the  meantime  years  crept  on,  and  not  without 
their  usual  depredationa  on  the  passing  generation. 
My  sons  had  arrived  at  the  age  when  the  paternal 
home  was  no  longer  their  best  abode,  as  both  were 
destined  to  active  lifo.  The  fteld-eports,  to  which  I 
was  pecuHariy  attached,  had  now  less  interest,  and 
were  replaced  by  other  amusements  of  a  more  quiet 
character ;  and  the  means  and  opportunity  of  punn- 
ing these  were  to  be  sought  for.  I  had,  indeed,  for 
some  years  attended  to  famiing,  a  knowledge  of  which 
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tt,  or  &t  leihftt  WM  then,  indispensable  to  the  comfort 
of  a  funily  residing  in  a  solitary  country-house ;  but 
although  this  was  the  favourite  amusement  of  many 
of  my  fHends,  I  hare  never  been  able  to  consider  it  as 
a  source  of  pleasure.  I  never  could  think  it  a  matter 
of  passing  importancCi  that  my  cattle  or  crops  were 
better  or  more  plentiful  than  those  of  my  neighbours, 
and  nevertheless  I  began  to  feel  the  necessity  of  some 
more  quiet  out-door  occupation,  different  fhim  those 
I  had  hitherto  pursued.  I  purchased  a  small  &rm  of 
about  one  hundred  acres,  with  the  purpose  of  plant- 
ing and  improving  it,  to  which  property  circumstances 
afterwards  enabled  me  to  make  considerable  addi- 
tions ;  and  thus  an  era  took  place  in  my  life,  almost 
equal  to  the  important  one  mentioned  by  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  when  he  removed  from  the  Blue-room 
to  the  Brown.  In  point  of  neighbourhood,  at  least, 
the  change  of  residence  made  little  mors  difference* 
Abbotsford,  to  which  we  removed,  was  only  six  or 
seven  miles  down  the  Tweed,  and  lay  on  the  same 
beautiful  stream.  It  did  not  possess  the  romantic 
character  of  Ashestiel,  my  former  residence ;  but  it 
had  a  stretch  of  meadow-land  along  the  rirer,  and 
possessed,  in  the  phrase  of  the  landscape-gardener, 
considerable  capabilities.  Above  all,  the  land  was 
my  own,  like  Uncle  Toby^s  Bowling-green,  to  do 
what  I  would  with.  It  had  been,  though  the  gratifi- 
cation was  long  postponed,  an  early  wish  of  mine  to 
connect  myself  with  my  mother  earth,  and  prosecute 
those  experiments  by  which  a  spedes  of  creative 
power  is  exercised  over  the  fBce  of  nature.  1  can 
trace,  even  to  childhood,  a  pleasure  derived  from 
Dodsley's  account  of  Shenstone's  Leasowes,  and  I 
envied  the  poet  much  more  lor  the  pleasure  of  accom- 
plishing the  objects  detailed  in  his  friend's  sketch  of 
his  grounds,  than  for  the  possession  of  pipe,  crook, 
flock,  and  Phillis  to  boot.  My  memory,  also,  tena- 
cious of  quaint  expressions,  still  retained  a  phrase 
which  it  had  gathered  from  an  old  almanack  of 
Charles  the  Second's  time  (when  every  thing  down 
to  almanacks  affected  to  be  smart),  in  which  the 
reader,  in  the  month  of  June,  is  advised  for  health's 
sake  to  walk  a  mile  or  two  every  day  before  breakfast, 
and,' if  he  can  possibly  so  manage, -to  let  his  exercise 
be  taken  upon  his  own  land. 

With  the  satis&ction  of  having  attained  the  fulfil- 
ment of  an  early  and  long-cheridied  hope,  I  com- 
menced my  improvements,  as  delightful  in  their  pro- 
gress as  those  of  the  child  who  first  makes  a  dress  for  a 
new  doll.  The  nakedness  of  the  land  was  in  time 
hidden  by  woodlands  of  considerable  extent— the  | 
smallest  of  posmble  cottages  was  progressively  ex- 
panded into  a  sort  of  dream  of  a  mansion-house,  whim- 
sical in  the  exterior,  but  convenient  within.  Nor  did 
I  forget  what  is  the  natural  pleasure  of  every  man 
who  has  been  a  reader;  I  mean  the  filling  the  shelves 
of  a  tolerably  large  library.  All  these  objects  1  kept 
in  view,  to  be  executed  as  convenience  should  serve ; 
and,  although  I  knew  many  yean  must  elapse  before 
tbej  oould  be  attained,  1  was  of  a  lisposition  to  com- 


fort myself  with  the  Spanish  proverb,  **  Time  sad  I 
against  any  two." 

The  difficult  and  indispensable  point,  of  finding  a 
pennanent  subject  of  occupation,  was  now  at  length 
attained ;  but  there  was  annexed  to  it  the  neoesa^ 
of  becoming  again  a  candidate  lor  public  &vour;  for, 
as  I  was  turned  improver  on  the  earth  of  the  eveK7*daj 
world,  it  was  under  condition  that  the  small  teoemenl 
of  Parnassus,  which  might  be  accessible  to  my  labonn, 
riiould  not  remain  uncultivated. 

I  meditated,  at  first,  a  poem  on  the  subject  61  Bnioe, 
in  which  I  made  some  progress,  but  afterwards  judged 
it  advisable  to  lay  it  aside,  supposing  that  an  EngUsb 
story  might  have  more  novelty ;  in  consequence,  the 
precedence  was  given  to  **  Rokeby." 

If  subject  and  scenery  oould  have  influenced  the 
fate  of  a  poem,  that  of  <'  Rokeby"  should  have  been 
eminently  distinguished ;  for  the  grounds  bdouged  to 
a  dear  friend,  with  whom  I  had  lived  in  halttts  of  in- 
timacy for  many  years,  and  the  place  itself  onitod  the 
romantic  beauties  of  the  wilds  of  Scotland  with  the 
rich  and  smiling  aspect  of  the  southern  portion  <rf  the 
island.  But  the  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads,  whom  I 
attempted  to  summon  up  to  tenant  this  beaatifiil  re* 
gion,  had  for  the  public  neither  the  novelty  nor  the 
peculiar  interest  of  the  primitive  Highlanders.  This, 
perhaps,  was  scarcely  to  be  expected,  considering  thst 
the  general  mind  sympathizes  readily  and  at  once  irith 
the  stamp  which  nature  herself  has  affixed  upon  the 
manners  of  a  people  living  in  a  simple  and  patiiarehsl 
state ;  whereas  it  has  more  di£Soul^  in  underrtanding 
or  interesting  itself  in  manners  founded  upon  those 
peculiar  habits  of  thinking  or  acting,  which  are  pro- 
duced by  the  progress  of  society.  We  could  read  irith 
pleasure  the  tale  of  the  adventures  of  a  Cossack  or  s 
Mongol  Tartar,  while  we  only  wonder  and  stare  ever 
those  of  the  lovers  in  the  **  Pleasing  Chinese  History," 
where  the  embarrassments  turn  upon  difileulties : 
ing  out  of  unintelligible  dclicades  peculiar  to  the  ( 
toms  and  manners  of  that  affected  people.        • 

The  cause  of  my  &ilure  had,  however,  a  fur  deeper 
root.  The  manner,  or  style,  whidi,  by  its  novelty,  st- 
tracted  the  public  in  an  unusual  degree,  had  now, 
after  having  been  three  times  before  them,  exhausted 
the  patience  of  the  reader,  and  began  in  the  fiomth  to 
lose  its  charms.  The  reviewers  may  be  said  to  have 
apostrophised  the  author  in  the  language  of  PiMneiri 
Edwin : — 

"  And  here  rererw  the  charm,  he  crit^ 
And  let  it  fairly  now  suffice. 
The  gambol  has  been  shovn.** 

The  licentious  combination  of  liiymes,  in  a 
not  perhaps  very  congenial  to  our  language,  had 
been  confined  to  the  author.  Indeed,  hi  most 
cases,  the  inventors  of  such  novelties  have  their  rqm- 
tation  destroyed  by  their  own  imitaton^  as  Actieiai 
fell  under  the  fuiy  of  his  own  dogs.  The  present  an- 
thor,  like  Bobadil,  had  taught  his  tridc  of  fence  to  a 
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gcBtleiBMi,  (ftDd  ladies,*)  who  could  fence 
nr  quite  M  well  m  himMll  For  tfait 
no  remedy;  the  hannony  became  tireaome 
f,  and  both  the  original  inventor  and  hia 
itioB  mnat  hare  &I]en  into  contempt,  if  he  had 
;  lavnd  out  another  road  to  public  favour.  What 
ibeen  aaid  of  the  metre  only,  must  be  considered 
equally  to  the  structure  of  the  Poem  and  of 
!  ^yle.  The  Tciy  best  passages  ci  any  popular  style 
■oty  perfaj^M,  susceptible  of  imitation,  but  they 
be  approached  by  men  of  talent ;  and  those  who 
aUe  to  copy  them,  at  least  lay  hold  of  theur 
featnrea,  so  as  to  produce  a  strong  burlesque. 
way,  the  eCEsct  of  the  manner  is  rendered 
and  eommon ;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  ridicu- 
to  boot.  The  evil  consequences  to  an  author's 
are  at  least  as  fatal  as  those  which  come  i 
the  mnaieal  composer,  when  his  melody  (Uls 
the  hands  of  the  street  ballad-singer. 
the  unfitvoQiable  spedes  of  imitation,  the  an- 
a^e  gave  room  to  a  very  large  number,  owing 
|sa  appeanace  of  facility  to  which  some  of  those 
used  the  measure  unquestionably  leaned  too  fkr. 
diset  of  the  more  lavourable  imitations,  composed 
persons  of  talent,  was  almost  equally  unfortunate 
>  the  original  minstrel,  by  showing  that  the^  could 
him  with  his  own  bow.  In  short,  the  po- 
wfaieh  once  attended  the  Sehoolf  as  it  was 
now  fast  decaying. 

all  this,  to  have  kept  his  ground  at  the  cri- 
when  «  Rokeby"  appeared,  its  author  ought  to 
put  forth  his  utmost  strength,  and  to  have  pos- 
at  least  all  his  original  advantages,  for  a  mighty 
.  anexpected  rival  was  advancing  on  the  stage — a 
not  in  poetical  powers  only,  but  in  that  art  of  at- 
popularity,  in  which  the  present  writer  had 
preceded  better  men  than  himself.  Theread- 
nill  essily  see  that  Byron  is  here  meant,  who, 
a  Bttle  vehtation  ot  no  great  promise,  now  ap- 
as  a  serious  candidate,  in  the  '^  First  two  Can- 
ef  Cfailde  Harold."*     I  was  astonished  at  the 
'  erineed  by  that  work,  which  neither  the  ^  Hours 
'Ukness,"  nor  the  ^'Eng^  Bards  an^  Scotch  Re- 
had  prepared  me  to  expect  from  its  author. 
I  a  depth  in  his  thought,  an  eager  abundance 
kds  diction,  which  signed  foil  confidence  in  the  in- 
tiUe  resources  of  which  he  felt  himself 


'  "  SsoCt  fmnd  poeaHsr  fovovr  and  imitation  among  the 

Mx:  tliere  was  IfiM  Halford,  and  Mm  llitford,  and  Hist 

bat,  with  the  greateet  reepeet  be  it  apoken,  none  of 

||ta  iaiittoiB  did  much  hononr  to  the  ozighia],  except  Hogg, 

I  Bitrick  Shepherd.  nntU  the  appearance  of  the  *  Bridal  of 

t'  and  *  Harold  the  Danntleas,*  which,  in  the  opinion 

I.  equalled,  if  not  sarpaeMd,  him ;  and  lo  I  after  three 

'  faer  fnn,  they  tnraed  oat  to  he  the  Master's  own  compo- 

i"— Bnoir's  fFarkt,  vol.  zt.  p.  96. 

'"Ikcse  two  Cantos  were  pnblishcd  tai  London  la  March 

'  ttt  ttd  immediately  placed  their  aathor  on  a  lerel  with  the 

vvy  U^MSt  Barnes  of  his  age.    The  impression  they  created 

*■>  aem  aaifbsm,  dedstve,  and  triumphant,  than  any  that 


ed ;  and  there  was  some  appeaiance  of  that  labour  of 
the  file,  which  indicates  that  the  author  is  conscious 
of  the  necessity  of  doing  every  justice  to  his  woik,  that 
it  may  pass  warrant.  Lord  Byron  was  also  a  travel- 
ler, a  man  whose  ideas  were  fired  by  having  seen,  in 
distant  scenes  of  difficulty  and  danger,  the  placet 
whose  very  names  are  recorded  in  our  bosoms  as^  the 
shrines  of  ancient  poetry.  For  his  own  misfortune^ 
perhaps,  but  certainly  to  the  high  increase  of  his  poe- 
tical character,  nature  had  mixed  in  Lord  Byron's 
system  those  passions  which  agitate  the  human  heart 
with  most  violence,  and  which  may  be  said  to  have 
hurried  his  bright  career  to  an  early  dose.  There 
would  have  beeii  little  wisdom  in  measuring  my  force 
with  so  formidable  an  antagonist;  and  I  wasasUkcIy 
to  tire  of  playing  the  second  fiddle  in  the  concert,  as 
my  audience  of  hearing  me.  Age  also  was  advancing. 
I  was  grovring  insensible  to  those  subjects  of  excita- 
tion by  which  youth  is  agitated.  I  had  around  me 
the  most  pleasant  but  least  exciting  of  all  society,  that 
of  kind  friends  and  an  affectionate  fomily.  My  circle 
of  employments  was  a  narrow  one ;  it  occupied  me 
constantly,  and  it  became  daily  more  difficult  for  me 
to  interest  myself  in  poetical  composition : — 

*'  How  happily  the  days  of  Thalaba  went  by  I " 

Tet,  though  conscious  that  I  must  be,  in  the  opinion 
of  good  judges,  inferior  to  the  place  I  had  for  four  or 
five  years  held  in  letters,  and  feeling  alike  that  the 
latter  was  one  to  which  I  had  only  a  temporary  right, 
I  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  relinquishing  literary 
occupation,  which  had  been  so  long  my  chief  diver- 
sion. Neither  was  I  disposed  to  choose  the  altema" 
tive  of  sinking  into  a  mere  editor  and  commentator, 
though  that  was  a  species  of  labour  which  I  had  prac- 
tised, and  to  which  I  was  attached.  But  I  oould  not 
endure  to  think  that  I  might  not,  whether  known  or 
conceided,  do  something  of  more  importance.  My  in- 
most thoughts  were  those  of  the  Trqjan  Captain  in 
the  galley  race^ — 

*'  Non  jam,  prima  peto,  Mnesthens,  neqne  Tincere  certo , 
Qnanqnam  O !— sed  snpcrent,  qnibus  hoc,  Neptune,  dedisti ; 
Extremris  pndeat  lediiase :  hoc  rindte,  dvcs, 
Et  prohibete  nelu.'**— iBx.  lib.  t.  194 

I  had,  indeed,  some  private  reasons  for  my ''  Quan- 
quam  O!"  which  were  not  worse  than  those  of  Mnes- 


had  been  witnessed  in  this  country  for  at  least  two  genera- 
tions.  *  I  awoke  one  morning,'  he  says,  '  and  found  myself 
famous.'  In  truth,  he  had  fired  himself,  at  a  single  bound, 
on  a  summit,  such  as  no  English  poet  had  ever  before  attained, 
but  after  a  long  succession  of  painful  and  compaiatively  n*> 
glected  efhTiA."-'AdvertUement  to  Byron's  MAt  and  frorkt, 

voL  Yiii. 

•  '*  I  seek  not  now  the  foremost  palm  to  gain ; 
Though  yet— but  ah !  that  haughty  wish  Is  vatai  t 
Let  those  enjoy  it  whom  the  gods  ordain. 

'  But  to  be  last,  the  lags  of  all  the  race  !— 

Bedeem  yoarselvcs  and  me  from  that  disgrace. " 

DKVDBa 


^ 
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theuc  I  h&ve  already  hinted  that  the  materials  were 
collected  for  a  poem  on  the  subject  of  Bruce,  and 
fragments  of  it  had  been  shown  to  some  of  my  friends, 
and  received  with  applause.  Notwithstanding,  there- 
fore, the  eminent  success  of  Byron,  and  the  great 
chance  of  his  taking  the  wind  out  of  my  sails,^  there 
was,  I  judged,  a  qpecies  of  cowardice  in  desisting  from 
the  task  which  I  had  undertaken,  and  it  was  time 


—  •> 


1  ««i 


6eoiif{e  Ellii  and  M array  hare  been  talking  lomething 
aboat  SootI  and  me,  Oeorge  pro  Stoto^—and  very  right  too. 
If  they  want  to  depose  him,  I  only  wish  they  would  not  set  me 
up  as  a  competitor.  I  like  the  man—and  admire  bn  works  to 
what  Mr.  Brabam  calls  fMMysMMy.    All  sucb  stuff  can  only 


enough  to  retreat  when  the  battle  ahoukl  be  more  de* 
cidedly  lost.     The  sale  of  ^  Bokeby,"  excepting  as 
compared  with  that  of  ^  The  Lady  of  the  lAke,' 
,  was  in  the  highest  degree  respectable  ;  and  as  it  m 
eluded  fifteen  hundred  quartoa,'  in  those  quarto-resd< 
ing  days,  the  trade  had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied. 

W.  & 
Abboispobo,  AprU  1830. 


Tex  him,  and  do  me  no  good.**— Brtov's  Dkay,  J(bc>  1815-« 
Works,  ToL  fi.  p.  259. 


>  The  4to,  Edition  was  published  by  John 
Co.  i;2;  2i.  in  January,  1Q13. 
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A  POEM  IN  SIX  CANTOS. 


TO 

JOHN   B.    S.    MORRITT,    Esq., 

THIS  POEM, 

VB£  BCBIfB  OF  WBICB  IS  LAID  IN  HIS  BEAUTIFUL  DEMESNE  OF   ROKEBT, 
IS  INSCBIBED,  IN  TOKEN  OF  SINCERE  FRIENDSHIP,  BY 

WALTER    SCOTT.* 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Af  Setm  cf  Hdt  Poem  u  had  at  RohAy,  near  Greta  Bridge,  m  Torkekiref  and  M/ie  to  the  adjacent  forirme  9f 
hnmiOaie,  ami  to  other  plaeeemtiat  Vkmity. 

At  Time  eeeapied  by  thg  Action  ie  a  epaoe  of  Five  Daye,  Three  ofiddA  are  suppoeed  to  elapee  between  the  end 
riiPi/&aiidbeginmng  o/the  Sixth  Canto, 

Tkiakifthe  tnppoeed  enente  ie  immediately  tubeequent  to  the  great  Battle  of  Martton  Moor,  3d  July,  1644. 
l^fuiedcfjHibUecon/iuionhae  beenckoeeny  without  any  jmrpoee  of  eowdttmeg  the  Fable  with  the  Military  or 
BeeeUifikeCieU  War,  but  only  ae  qg'indinff  a  degree  of  probability  to  the  Fictitioue  Narratiee 
feAePMie.' 


fiofccilf. 


CANTO  FIRST. 


I. 

Tn  Moon  is  in  her  smmner  glow, 
Bat  hmne  and  high  the  breexes  blow, 
Aid,iidmg  o'er  her  face,  the  cloud 
Vvistlie  tincture  of  her  shroud ; 
Ob  Baraaid's  towers,  and  Tees's  stream,' 
fte  dwiget  Si  a  guilty  dream, 

* "  Behold  aaoCh«r  lay  firom  the  harp  of  that  indefatigable 

I  ■*twl,  vhn  hat  ao  oftoi  inoroked  the  cenaiire,  and  extort- 

:  ^ifteadaiiatian  of  hia  critic* ;  and  who,  xegardlcM  of  both, 

^  fcOoviag  cTeiy  impnlae  of  hia  own  ineUaation,  has  jet 

^  Uottlf  it  onoa,  and  apparently  with  little  effort,  to  the 

^■ick  of  paUie  faToor. 

"^  PWB  thas  nconunended  may  be  preaomed  to  hare 

J^*>^iiad»adthe  whole  drele  of  our  readers,  and  we  be- 

Im  thai  all  thoM  nadeia  will  concnr  with  na  in  considering 

'■J^as  a  CMnpoalHop,  which,  if  it  had  preceded,  instead  of 

"*'**^  Maxnion,  and  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  would  bare 

*^^'^^  as  effsetoally  aa  they  hare  done,  to  the  oatablish- 

■■*•*  Hn  Soatti  high  repatation.   Whether,  timed  as  it 

P     19. 


When  consdenoe,  with  remorse  and  fear. 
Goads  sleeping  Fancy's  wild  career. 
Her  light  seems  now  the  blush  of  shame, 
Seems  nov  fierce  anger's  darker  flame. 
Shifting  that  shade,  to  come  and  go. 
Like  apprehension's  hurried  glow ; 
Then  sorrow's  livery  dims  the  air, 
And  dies  in  darkness,  like  despair. 
Such  varied  hues  the  warder  sees 
Reflected  from  the  woodland  Tees, 
Then  from  old  Baliol's  tower  looks  forth. 
Sees  the  clouds  mustering  in  the  north, 

now  ia,  it  be  likely  to  satisfy  the  Jnst  expectations  which  that 
reputation  has  excited,  b  a  queation  which,  perhapa,  will  not 
be  decided  with  the  aame  unanimity.  Our  own  opiaini  ia  m 
the  afSrmatire,  but  we  confess  that  this  is  our  reeited  <^>inion , 
and  that  when  we  concluded  our  first  perusal  of  Bokeby,  our 
gratification  was  not  quite  unmixed  with  diaappointmcnt. 
The  reflectiona  by  which  this  impreaaion  has  been  subsequent- 
ly modified,  arise  out  of  our  general  Tiew  of  the  pOem ;  of  the 
interest  inspired  by  the  fable ;  of  the  masterly  delineations  ol 
the  charactera  by  whose  agency  the  plot  is  unrarelled ;  and  of 
the  spirited  nerrous  conciseness  of  the  narrative,  "—^^carf^v'^ 
BcvieWi  No.  xrL 

a  See  Appendix,  Note  A. 
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Hean,  upon  turret-roof  and  wall, 
Bj  fits  the  plaahing  nin-drop  fiill,* 
liits  to  the  breeze'*  boding  sound, 
And  wnp«  his  shaggy  mantle  round. 

II. 
Those  towers,  which  in  the  changeful  gleara' 
Throw  murky  shadows  on  the  stream. 
Those  towers  of  Barnard  hold  a  guest, 
The  emotions  of  whose  troubled  breast, 
In  wild  and  strange  confusion  driven, 
Biral  the  flitting  rack  of  heaven. 
Ere  sleep  stem  Oswald's  senses  tied. 
Oft  had  he  changed  his  weary  side, 
Composed  his  limbs,  and  vainly  sought 
By  effort  strong  to  banish  thought. 
Sleep  came  at  length,  but  with  a  train 
Of  feelings  true*  and  fancies  vain, 
Mingling,  in  wild  disorder  cast. 
The  expected  fliture  with  the  past. 
Conscience,  anticipating  time. 
Already  rues  the  enacted  crime. 
And  calls  her  ftiries  forth,  to  shake 
The  sounding  scourg^  and  hissing  snake ; 
While  her  poor  victim's  outward  throes 
Bear  witness  to  his  mental  woes. 
And  show  what  lesson  may  be  read 
Beside  a  sinner's  resUess  bed. 

III. 
Thus  Oswald's  labouring  feelings  trace 
Strange  changes  in  his  sleeping  face, 
Bapid  and  ominous  as  these 
With  which  the  moonbeams  tinge  the  Tees. 
There  might  be  seen  of  shame  the  blush, 
There  anger's  dark  and  fiercer  flush. 
While  the  perturbed  sleeper's  hand 
Seem'd  grasping  dagger-knifb,  or  brand. 


I  This  eoaplet  Is  not  in  tbo  Original  MS. 
s  MS. "thi/tlng^eamr 

•  MS.— <*  Of  feelings  real,  and  fandes  Tain.** 

•  MS.  — *'  Nor  longer  natare  bean  the  shock. 

That  pong  the  almnberar  awoke.** 

•  There  appears  some  reeemblance  betwixt  the  vinons  of 
Oswald's  sleep  and  the  waking-dream  of  the  Oteonr  >- 

'*  He  ■tood.--Some  dread  was  on  his  face. 
Soon  Hatred  settled  In  its  place ; 
It  rose  not  with  the  reddening  flnsh 
0  Of  transient  Anger's  hasty  blnsh, 
Bnt  pale  as  mart>le  e'er  the  tomb, 
Whoee  ghastly  whiteness  aids  its  gloom. 
Hia  braw  Was  bent,  his  eye  wsa  glazed; 
He  iliised  his  arm.  and  fiercely  rained. 
And  sternly  shook  hia  hand  on  high, 
As  doubting  to  return  or  fly ; 
Impatient  of  his  flight  dolay'd. 
Here  load  hia  raven  charger  nelgh'd— 
Down  glanced  thai  hand,  and  grnsp'd  his  blade ; 
That  sonnd  had  burst  his  waking-droam. 
As  slumber  starts  at  owlet's  scream. 


Relaz'd  that  grasp,  the  heavy  sigh. 
The  tear  in  the  half-opening  eye. 
The  pallid  cheek  and  brow,  oonfeaa'd 
That  grief  was  busy  in  hia  breast; 
Nor  paused  that  mood — a  sudden  start 
Impell'd  the  life-blood  from  the  heart: 
Features  convulsed,  and  mutterings  dread, 
Show  terror  reigns  in  sorrow's  stead. 
That  pang  the  painful  slumber  broke,^ 
And  Oswald  with  a  atart  awoke.^ 

IV. 

He  woke,  and  fear'd  again  to  close 
His  eyelids  in  such  dire  repose ; 
He  woke^ — ^to  watch  the  lamp,  and  tell 
From  hour  to  hour  the  castle-bell. 
Or  listen  to  the  owlet's  cry. 
Or  the  sad  breeze  that  whistles  by, 
Or  catch,  by  fits,  the  tuneless  rhyme 
With  which  the  warder  cheats  the  time. 
And  envying  think,  how,  when  the  sun 
Bids  the  poor  soldier's  watch  be  done, 
Ck>uch'd  on  his  straw,  and  fancy-free. 
He  sleeps  like  careless  infancy. 

V. 
Far  town-ward  sounds  a  distant  tread, 
And  Oswald,  starting  from  his  bed. 
Hath  caught  it^  though  no  human  ear, 
Unsharpen'd  by  revenge  and  fear, 
Could  e'er  distinguiah  horse's  dank, 
Untfl  it  reach'd  the  castie  bank.* 
Now  nigh  and  plain  the  sound  appears, 
The  warder's  challenge  now  he  hears,' 
Then  clanking  chains  and  levers  tell. 
That  o'er  the  moat  the  drawbridge  fell, 
And,  in  the  castle  court  below. 
Voices  are  heard,  and  torches  glow. 


The  spar  hath  lanced  his  coarser'f  sides ; 

Away,  away,  for  life  he  rides. 

Twas  bnt  a  moment  that  he  ttood. 

Then  sped  aa  if  by  death  panned, 

Bnt  in  that  instant  o'er  his  sonl. 

Winters  of  memory  seem'd  to  roll. 

And  gather  in  that  drop  of  time, 

A  life  of  pain,  an  age  of  crime.**  , 

«  MS.—"  TOl  undenuaih  the  castle  bank. 

mph  and  more  nfpk  the  soand  sppW 
The  warder's  challenge  nest  he  heaia 

7  See  Appendix,  Note  B. 

"  The  ontnral  sureriorityof  the  InBtmxneBt  ^^^jj*'^ 
ployer,  of  bold,  unhesitating,  practised  rice,  orer  ttoW.>W 
fish,  crafty  iniquity,  b  very  finely  painted  t'*'*^j!^tj« 
whole  of  thin  scene,  and  the  dialogue  that  ensnet  Ij^ 
mind  of  WTcliffe,  wrought  to  the  utmost  SRonjof  W«J 
has  given  such  acutcncss  to  his  bodily  onjtn*.  "  ^"^  ^ 
him  to  distinguish  the  a])proaeh  of  his  hired  bravo,  «W  ^ 
distance  beyond  the  reach  of  common  bearing,  i»  P*^  • 
giued.  and  admirably  true  to  nalnre."-^»^^«^  ^'"^ 
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AioanhaHiiig  the  stranger's  waj, 
Sbiilght  for  the  room  where  OswA^d  lajr ; 
Tk  aj  vaa^— <*  TidiQgt  from  the  host,* 
Of  weight— «  meseeng^  comes  post." 
Stiffiiig  the  tomolt  of  his  breast, 
Hk  answer  Oswald  thus  expressed — 
"Bring  food  and  wine,  and  trim  the  fire ; 
ififaut  the  stranger,  and  retire/' 

VI. 
The  itnaiger  came  with  heavy  stride,' 
Hie  morion's  plnmes  his  visage  hide. 
And  the  boff-ooat,  an  ample  Ibid, 
Viatks  his  form's  gigantio  mould.' 
FbU  slender  answer  deigned  he 
To  Oswald's  anxiooa  coartesy. 
Bet  laark'd,  by  a  disdainlul  smile, 
*  He  aaw  and  scom'd  the  petty  wile, 
Wben  Oswald  changed  the  torch's  place, 
Aimoos  that  on  the  soldier's  foce* 
Iti  partial  Instre  might  be  thrown. 
To  Afow  his  looks,  yet  hide  his  own. 
Hit  guest,  the  while,  laid  low  aside 
THe  panderoos  cloak  of  tough  bull's  hide, 
And  to  the  torch  glanced  broad  and  clear 
Tbe  eordet  of  a  cairassier ; 
Tben  from  his  brows  the  casque  he  drew, 
Aod  from  the  dank  plume  dash'd  the  dew, 
Prem  gloves  of  mall  relieved  his  hands,' 
Asd  spread  them  to  the  kindling  brands, 
Asd,  taming  to  the  genial  board,' 
Without  a  health,  or  pledge,  or  word 
Of  meet  and  social  reverence  said, 
I)«pl7  he  drank,  and  fiercely  fed  ;7 
Ai  free  frtxn  ceremony's  away, 
As  ^aoidi'd  wolf  that  tears  his  prey. 

VII. 
^ith  deep  impatience,  tinged  with  fear, 
Hiihoit  beheld  him  gorge  his  cheer, 
Aad  (pair  the  foil  carouse,  that  lent 
^  Inw  a  fiercer  hardiment. 
^  Oswald  stood  a  space  aside, 
Nov  paoed  the  room  with  hasty  stride 
Ii  hf eriih  agony  to  learn 
'^^js  ef  deep  and  dread  concern. 


Ul- 


'  W— "  The  cry  was»— *  Heriogham  comes  pott, 
With  tklinga  of  a  battle  lost' 
A«  one  that  roued  himself  from  rest, 
Ha  aatwer,"  4(C. 

— — "  with  heavy  pace. 

The  pfaimed  morion  hid  his  focc." 
'■»  Appendix,  Note  C. 
« Mi-"  Hat  fell  „poa  the  strangei^s  Cace."  * 

*  ^ "  Ufrted  his  hands." 

''&-*' Then  tarn'd  to  the  replenish'd  board." 

*  ^  dcKription  of  Bertram  which  follows,  is  highly  pic- 

r'*H*;  udtberade  airof  conedossauperiority  with  which 

HCftb hii  employer,  preparee  the  reader  to  enter  into  the 

■"  •!«*  of  bit  character.    Thete.  and  many  other  little  cir- 


Cursing  each  moment  that  his  gueat 
Protracted  o'er  his  ruffian  feast." 
Yet,  vievring  with  alarm,  at  last. 
The  end  of  that  uncouth  repast, 
Almost  he  seem'd  their  haste  to  nibf 
As,  at  his  sign,  his  train  withdrew. 
And  left  him  with  the  stranger,  free 
To  question  of  his  mystery. 
Then  did  his  silence  long  proclaim 
A  struggle  between  fear  and  shame. 

VIII. 
Much  In  the  strangar^s  mien  appears, 
To  Justify  suspicious  fears. 
On  his  dark  lace  a  scorching  dime. 
And  toil,  had  done  the  work  of  time, 
Roughen'd  the  brow,  the  temples  bare<^ 
And  sable  hairs  with  silver  shared. 
Yet  left — ^wbat  age  alone  oould  tame — 
The  lip  of  pride,  the  eye  of  fiame ;' 
The  full-drawn  lip  that  upward  curl'd. 
The  eye,  that  seem'd  to  scorn  the  worid. 
That  lip  had  terror  never  blench'd ; 
Ne  V  in  that  eye  had  tear-drop  quench'd 
The  fla«h  severe  of  swarthy  glow, 
That  mock'd  at  pain,  and  knew  not  woe. 
Inured  to  danger's  direst  form, 
Tomade  and  earthquake,  flood  and  storm. 
Death  had  he  seen  by  sudden  blow. 
By  wasting  plague,  by  tortures  slpw,'^ 
By  mine  or  breach,  by  steel  or  ball, 
Knew  all  his  shapes,  and  scom'd  them  all. 

IX. 

But  yet,  though  Bertraii's  harden'd  look. 
Unmoved,  could  blood  and  danger  brook. 
Still  worse  than  apathy  had  place 
On  his  swart  brow  and  callous  &oe ; 
For  evil  passions,  cherish'd  long. 
Had  plough'd  them  with  impressions  strong. 
All  that  gives  gloss  to  sin,  all  gay 
Light  folly,  past  with  youth  nway, 
But  rooted  stood,  in  manhood's  hour. 
The  weeds  of  vice  without  their  flower. 
And  yet  the  soil  in  which  they  grew. 
Had  it  been  tamed  when  life  was  new, 


cumatasoeo,  which  none  but  a  poetical  mind  could  hare  con- 
ceired,  give  great  relief  to  the  stronger  touches  with  which 
this  excellent  aketch  is  completed."— Cri<tM/  Revieu^ 

a  Ma--"  Protracted  o'er  his  aavage  feaat. 
Yet  with  alarm  he  aaw  at  last.** 

>  "  Aa  Roderick  rises  above  Marmion,  ao  Bertram  ssoenda 
above  Roderick  Dhn  In  awfulneaa  of  stature  and  strength  of 
colouring.  We  have  trembled  at  Roderick ;  but  we  look  with 
doubt  and  suspicion  at  the  very  shadow  of  Bertram— and,  as 
we  approach  him,  we  ahiink  with  terror  and  ant^MOhy  from 

'  The  lip  of  pride,  the  eye  of  flame.*" 

firiCM  VritU. 

to  See  Appendix,  Note  D. 
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Had  dopth  and  vigour  to  bring  forth ' 
The  hardier  fruits  of  virtuous  worth. 
Not  that,  e'en  then,  his  heart  had  knov^ni 
The  gentler  feelings*  kindly  tone ; 
But  lavish  waste  had  been  refined 
To  bounty  in  his  chasten'd  mind, 
And  lust  of  gold,  that  waste  to  feed, 
Been  loat  in  love  of  glory's  meed, 
And,  frantic  then  no  more,  his  pride 
Had  ta*en  fair  virtue  for  its  guide. 

X. 

Even  now,  by  conscience  unrestrain'd, 
Clogg'd  by  gross  vice,  by  slaughter  stainM, 
Still  knew  his  daring  soul  to  soar. 
And  mastery  o'er  the  mind  he  bore  ; 
For  meaner  guilt,  or  heart  less  hard, 
QuaU'd  beneath  Bertram's  bold  regard.' 
And  this  felt  Oswald,  while  in  vain 
He  strove,  by  many  a  winding  train. 
To  lure  his  sullen  guest  to  show, 
Unask'd,  the  news  he  long'd  to  know. 
While  on  far  other  subject  hung 
His  heart,  than  falter'd  from  his  tongue." 
Yet  nought  for  that  his  guest  did  deign 
To  note  or  spare  his  secret  pain. 
But  still,  in  stem  and  stubborn  sort, 
Retum'd  him  answer  dark  and  short. 
Or  started  from  the  theme,  to  range 
In  loose  digression  wild  and  strange. 
And  forced  the  embarrass'd  host  to  buy, 
By  query  dose,  direct  reply. 

XI. 
A  while  he  glozed  upon  the  cause 
Of  Commons,  Covenant,  and  Laws, 
And  Church  Reformed — ^but  felt  rebuke 
Beneath  grim  Bertram's  sneering  look, 
Then  stammered — *'  Has  a  field  been  fought  ? 
Has  Bertram  news  of  battle  brought  ? 
For  sure  a  soldier,  filmed  so  hr 
In  foreign  fields  for  feats  of  war. 


I  MS. — "  Shew'd  depth  and  vigoar  to  bring  forth 
The  noblest  fruiti  of  rirtuous  worth. 
Then  had  the  lust  of  gold  accurst 
Been  loBt  in  glory's  nobler  thint. 
And  deep  revenge  for  tririal  cause, 
Been  seal  for  freedom  and  for  laws, 
Andt  frantic  then  no  more,  hia  pride 
Hod  ta'cn  fair  fionour  for  its  guide.  *" 

I  MS. ••  item  regard." 

8  '( Hie  '  mattery  *  obtained  by  such  a  being  a*  Bertram 
over  the  timid  wickedness  of  inferior  villains,  is  well  delineat- 
ed in  the  conduct  of  Oi  wald«  who,  though  he  had  not  hesitated 
to  propose  to  him  the  murder  of  his  kinsman,  ii  described  as 
fearing  to  ask  him  the  direct  quettion,  whether  the  crimehas  been 
orf/mplisheeL  We  must  confess,  for  our  own  parts,  that  we 
did  not,  till  we  come  to  the  second  reading  of  the  canto,  per- 
ceive the  propriety,  and  even  the  moral  bcautj,  of  this  cir> 
cumstance.  We  are  now  quite  convinced  that,  in  introducing 
it,  the  poet  has  been  guided  bj  an  accurate  perception  of  the 
iatricodes  of  human  nature.    The  scene  between  King  John 


On  eve  of  fight  ne'er  left  the  host, 

Until  the  field  were  won  and  lost." 

"  Here,  in  your  towers  by  circling  Teec^ 

You,  Oswald  Wyclifie,  re^  at  ease  ;* 

Why  deem  it  strange  that  others  oome 

To  share  such  safe  and  easy  home. 

From  fields  where  dang«r,  death,  and  toil, 

Are  the  reward  of  civil  broil !"— ■ 

'*  Nay,  mock  not,  friend  !  since  wall  we  know 

The  near  advances  of  the  foe, 

To  mar  our  northern  army's  work, 

Encamp'd  before  beleaguer'd  York ; 

Thy  horse  with  valiant  Fair&x  lay,* 

And  must  have  fought — ^how  went  the  day!"— 

XII. 
«  Wouldst  hear  the  tale  ?— On  Marston  hesih' ' 
Met,  front  to  front,  the  ranks  of  death ; 
Floiirish'd  the  trumpets  fierce,  and  now 
Fired  was  each  eye,  and  flush'd  each  brow ; 
On  either  side  loud  clamours  ring, 

*  God  and  the  Cause  !'—*  God  and  the  King!' 
Right  English  all,  they  rush'd  to  blows, 
W^ith  nought  to  win,  and  all  to  lose. 

I  could  have  laugh'd — ^but  lack'd  the  t3m»- 

To  see,  in  phrenesy  sublime, 

How  the  fierce  zealots  fought  and  bled. 

For  king  or  state,  as  humour  led ; 

Some  for  a  dream  of  public  good. 

Some  for  church-tippet,  gown  and  hood. 

Draining  their  veins,  in  death  to  clum 

A  patriot's  or  a  martyr's  name. — 

Led  Bertram  Risingham  the  hearts,' 

That  counter'd  there  on  adverse  parts, 

No  superstitious  fool  had  I 

Sought  El  Dorados  in  the  sky ! 

Chili  had  heard  mo  through  her  states, 

And  Lima  oped  her  silver  gates, 

Rich  Mexico  I  had  march'd  through, ' 

And  sack'd  the  splendours  of  Peru, 

Till  sunk  Pizarro's  daring  name. 

And,  Cortez,  thine,  in  Bertram's  fiunc."— * 

and  Hubert  may  probably  hare  been  present  to  ^^^•'f^^'*!^ 
he  composed  the  dialogue  between  Oswald  and  ^^ 
agent;  but  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  rituatiiw  «j^ 
spective  personages  are  materially  dilferent;  the  "y^*Tj 
cauUon  In  which  Shakspeare's  usurper  is  made  to  *°JJ*"* 
proposal  of  his  crime,  springs  {torn  "^otiTesundoubte^"^ 
obvious  and  immediate,  but  not  more  *^®""^*"* 'JIV  jy 
and  probability,  than  that  with  which  Wycllife  conce«» 
drift  of  his  fearful  Interrogatories."— C?r«i<wi  Seviat 

*  MS.—"  Safe  sit  you,  Oswald,  and  at  ease.' 

*  MS.—"  Award  the  meed  of  civil  broil" 

«  MS.—"  Thy  horsemen  on  the  outposts  lay." 

7  See  Apx)endix,  Note  E. 

8  MS.—"  Led  I  but  holf  of  such  bold  hearts, 

At  counter'd  there,"  &c.  ^^ 

9  The  quarterly  Reviewer  (No.  xvi)  thus  states  »^/*^ 
of  the  hesitation  he  had  bod  in  oniringat  the  «>I**^  ^*JJjJ^ 
that  ROtdfy  was  worthy  of  the  "  high  prsise'  slna^^^ 
from  the  commencement  of  his  article :— "  "•  co  ^ ^^ 
that  m  the  language  and  versification  of  this  foem  « 
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*  SdJ  from  the  purpoee  wilt  thou  stray  ! 
Good  goBtle  friend,  how  went  the  day  !"~ 

XIII. 

*  Good  am  I  dcan*d  at  tnimpet-ooand, 
Aid  good  wbem  goUeta  dance  the  round, 
Tina^  gentle  ne'er  was  join'd,  till  now, 
Fith  ragged  Bertram's  breast  and  brow. — 
Bit  I  mome.    The  battle's  rage 

Vm  Qte  the  strife  which  currents  wage, 

Wkre  Oiioooo,  in  his  pride, 

Bfiflb  to  the  main  no  tribute  tide, 

But  'giinst  broad  ocean  ui^es  far 

A  Rial  lea  of  naring  war ; 

Wbife,  in  ten  thousand  eddies  driven, 

TIk  biQowi  fling  their  foam  to  heaven, 

M  the  pale  pilot  seeks  in  vain, 

Wbere  rolls  the  river,  where  the  main. 

EfCB  Um  iqwn  Uie  bloody  field, 

T!»  eddjing  tides  of  conflict  wheeled  ^ 

inb^ons,  till  that  heart  of  flame. 

Hot  Bnpert,  on  our  squadrons  came, 

briing  against  our  spears  a  line 

Of  gallsnts,  fiery  as  their  wine ; 

Tlei  can,  though  stubborn  in  their  zeal, 

basics  despite  began  to  reel. 

^hi  woaMst  thou  more  I — in  tumult  tost, 

Ovlesd»B  fell,  our  ranks  were  lost. 

A  dMisaad  men,  who  drew  the  sword 

For  both  the  Houses  and  the  Word, 

PnadiM  forth  firom  hamlet,  grange,  and  down, 

To  curb  the  crosier  and  the  crown, 

Hof,itari[  and  stiff,  lie  stretch'd'in  gore, 

^le'er  shall  rail  at  mitre  more. — 

^&red  it,  when  I  left  the  fight, 

With  the  good  Cause  and  Commons'  right"— 

XIV. 
'Kwtrans  news!"  dark  Wycliffe  said ; 
Asined  despondence  bent  his  head. 
^^  troubled  joy  was  in  his  eye, 
^»8D-fcagn'd  sorrow  to  belie. — 
'^Mtnms  news ! — ^when  needed  most, 
T^^Dot  that  your  chieb  were  lost! 


vfiai  faHtaooe,  dtnppointed.  We  do  not  mean  to  aay  that 
^bimriably  fuilty;  neither  is  it  within  the  power  of 
""^ttatthe  eoDoeptioQS  of  a  Tigoroiu  and  highly  culti- 
**''">Kibon]d  nniformly  in  rest  themselres  in  trivial  ez- 
Mn^  or  ia  dJMonant  Thymes ;  but  we  do  think  that  thoee 
'''"'^  which  spontaneoiuly  fasten  themielTcs  on  the 
*^of  the  reader  are  more  rare,  and  that  instances  of  a 
'''Nie  and  almost  slorenlj  inattention  to  the  usual  rules 
*«tii«i  lid  Qf  metre,  are  more  frequent  in  this,  than  in  any 
J"'**''l!vok  of  Mr.  Scott.  In  support  of  this  opinion,  we 
""'"'^feOoviiig  quotation,  which  occurs  in  stanza  xil. : 
^"vtitecoBne  of  a  description  which  is,  in  some  parts,  un- 
^ipltndid— 

'  Ud  Bertram  Risingham  the  hearts,* 


Complete  the  wofril  talc,  and  say,  ^^ 

Who  fell  upon  that  fatal  day ; 

What  leaders  of  repute  and  name 

Bought  by  their  death  a  deathless  fame.* 

If  such  my  direst  foeman's  doom, 

My  tear*  shall  dew  his  honoured  tomb. — 

No  answer  t — Friend,  of  all  our  host. 

Thou  know'st  whom  I  should  hate  the  most, 

Whom  thou  too,  once,  wert  wont  to  hate. 

Yet  leavest  me  doubtful  of  his  late." — 

With  look  unmoved,—"  Of  friend  or  foe, 

Aught,"  answer'd  Bertram,  **  would'st  thou  know, 

Demand  in  simple  terms  and  plain, 

A  soldier's  answer  shalt  thou  gain ; — 

For  question  dark,  or  riddle  high, 

I  have  nor  judgment  nor  reply." 

XV. 
The  wrath  his  art  and  fear  suppress'd. 
Now  blazed  at  once  in  Wycliffe*s  breast ; 
And  brave,  from  man  so  meanly  bom, 
Roused  his  hereditary  scorn. 
*<  Wretch !  hast  thou  paid  thy  bloody  debt! 
Philip  op  Mobtham,  lives  he  yetl 
False  to  thy  patron  or  thine  oath, 
Trait'rous  or  peijured,  one  or  both. 
Slave  I  hast  thou  kept  thy  promise  plight, 
To  slay  thy  leader  in  the  fight  1"— 
Then  from  his  seat  the  soldier  sprung. 
And  Wycliffe's  hand  he  strongly  wrung ; 
His  grasp,  as  hard  as  glove  of  mail, 
Forced  the  red  blood-drop  from  the  nail — 
"  A  health !"  he  cried ;  and,  ere  he  quaff 'd. 
Flung  from  him  Wycliffe's  hand,  and  laugh'd : 
— "  Now,  Oswald  Wycliffe,  speaks  thy  heart ! 
Now  play'st  thou  well  thy  genuine  part ! 
Worthy,  but  for  thy  craven  fear, 
Like  me  to  roam  a  bucanier. 
What  reck'st  thou  of  the  Cause  divine, 
If  Mortham's  wealth  and  lands  be  thine  t 
What  carest  thou  for  beleaguer'd  York, 
If  this  good  hand  have  done  its  work  { 
Or  what,  though  Fairfax  and  his  best 
Are  reddening  Marston's  swarthy  breast. 


'  And,  Cortes,  thine,  in  Bertram's  fisme.* 

"  The  author,  surely,  cannot  require  to  he  told,  that  the 
feebleness  of  these  jingling  couplets  Is  less  offensive  than  their 
obscurity.  The  first  line  is  unintelligible,  because  the  condi- 
tional word  *  if,'  on  which  the  meaning  depends,  b  neither 
expressed  nor  implied  in  it ;  and  the  third  line  is  equally  faul- 
ty, because  the  sentence,  when  restored  to  Its  natural  order, 
can  only  express  the  exact  converse  of  the  speaker's  Intention. 
We  think  it  necessary  to  remonstrate  against  these  barbarous 
inversions,  because  we  consider  the  rules  of  grammar  as  the 
only  shackles  by  which  the  Hndibrastic  metre,  already  so  U- 
centious,  can  be  confined  within  tolerable  limits.* 

1  MS.—."  The  doubtful  tides  of  battle  reel'd." 
«  MS.—."  Chose  death  in  preference  to  sham*." 
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If  Phflip  Mortham  with  them  lie, 
Lending  his  life-blood  to  the  dyel — * 
Sit,  then  I  and  as  'mid  comrades  free 
Carousing  after  Tietory, 
When  tales  are  told  of  blood  and  fear, 
That  bojB  and  women'  shrink  to  hear, 
From  point  to  point  I  frankly  tell' 
The  deed  of  death  as  it  befell. 

XVI. 
**  When  purposed  Tengeance  I  forego, 
Term  me  a  wretch,  nor  deem  me  foe ; 
And  when  an  insult  I  forgive,* 
Then  brand  me  as  a  slave,  and  Uve  I — 
Philip  of  Mortham  is  vidth  those 
Whom  Bertram  Risingham  calls  foes ; 
Or  whom  more  sure  revenge  attends,^ 
If  nnmber'd  with  ungrateful  friends. 
As  was  his  wont,  ere  battle  glow'd. 
Along  the  marshall'd  ranks  he  rode, 
And  wore  his  vizor  up  the  while. 
I  saw  his  melancholy  smile, 
When,  AiU  opposed  in  front,  he  knew 
Where  Rok£by's  kindred  banner  flew. 
'  And  thus,'  he  said,  *  will  friends  divide  !'— 
1  heard,  and  thought  how,  side  by  side. 
We  two  had  tum'd  the  battle's  tide. 
In  many  a  well-debated  field. 
Where  Bertram's  breast  was  Philip's 

shield. 
I  thought  on  Darien's  deserts  pale. 
Where  death  bestrides  the  evening  gale, 
How  o'er  my  friend  my  cloak  I  threw. 
And  fenceless  feoed  the  deadly  dew; 
I  thought  on  Quariana's  cM, 
Where,  rescued  fix>m  our  foundenng  skiff, 
Through  the  white  breakers*  wrath  I  bore 
Exhausted  Mortham  to  the  shore ; 
And  when  his  side  an  arrow  found, 
I  suok'd  the  Indian's  venom'd  wound. 
These  thoughts  like  torrents  nish'd  along,* 
To  sweep  away  my  purpose  strong. 

XYII. 
**  Hearts  are  not  flint,  and  flints  are  rent ; 
Hearts  are  not  steel,  and  steel  is  bent 
When  Mortham  bade  me,  as  of  yore, 
Be  near  him  in  the  battle's  roar, 
I  scarcely  saw  the  spears  laid  low, 
I  scarcely  heard  the  trumpets  blow ; 


I  M&— "  And  heartVblood  lend  to  aid  the  dye? 
Sit,  then  I  and  u  to  comrades  boon 
Caronalng  for  achierement  won.** 

>  ll&-.<*  That  boys  and  cowarda,**  &c. 

•  MS — '*  Frank,  as  from  mate  to  mate,  I  tell 

What  way  the  deed  of  dea\h  befell." 

*  MS.—"  Name  when  an  msnit  I  forgave. 

And,  Oswald  Wycliffe,  call  me  sla'e. " 


Lost  was  the  war  in  inward  strife. 

Debating  Mortham's  death  or  life. 

Twas  then  I  thought,  how,  lured  to  oomi^ 

As  partner  of  his  wealth  and  home, 

Years  of  piratic  wandering  o'er, 

With  him  I  sought  our  native  shore. 

But  Mortham's  lord  grew  &r  estranged 

From  the  bold  heart  with  whom  he  nnged ; 

Doubts,  horrors,  superstitious  fears, 

Sadden'd  and  dimm'd  descending  yean ; 

The  wily  priests  theur  victim  sought, 

And  damn'd  each  fi^-bom^  deed  and  thought. 

Then  must  I  seek  another  home, 

My  license  shook  his  sober  dome ; 

If  gold  he  gave,  in  one  wild  day 

I  revell'd  thrice  the  sum  away. 

An  idle  outcast  then  I  stray'd, 

Unfit  for  tillago  or  for  trade. 

DeemM,  like  the  steel  of  rusted  lance, 

Useless  and  dangerous  at  once. 

The  women  foar'd  my  hardy  look. 

At  my  approach  the  peacefril  shook ; 

The  merchant  saw  my  glance  of  flame, 

And  lock'd  his  hoards  when  Bertram  esBie; 

Each  child  of  coward  peace  kept  far 

From  the  neglected  son  of  war.  , 

XVIII. 
'^  But  dvil  discord  gave  the  call, 
And  made  my  trade  the  trade  of  all. 
By  Mortham  urged,  I  came  again 
His  vassals  to  the  flght  to  train. 
What  guerdon  waited  on  my  care  I' 
I  could  not  cant  of  creed  or  prayer; 
Sour  fenatics  each  trmit  obtain'd, 
And  I,  dishonour'd  and  disdained, 
Gbun'd  but  the  high  and  happy  lot. 
In  these  poor  arms  to  trout  the  shot  !-- 
All  this  thou  know'st,  thy  gestures  tell; 
Yet  hear  it  o'er,  and  mark  it  weU. 
Tis  honour  bids  me  now  relate 
Each  circumstance  of  Mortham^  ikte. 

XIX. 

<<  Thoughts,  from  the  tongue  that  slowly  psit, 
Glance  quick  as  lightning  through  the  hesit 
As  my  spur  press'd  my  courser's  sids, 
Philip  of  Morthsm's  cause  vna  tried, 
And,  ere  the  charging  squadrons  mix'd. 
His  plea  was  cast,  his  doom  was  fix'd. 


•  MS.—**  Whom  surest  his  revenge  attend* 
If  nnmber'd  once  among  his  filcnds. 

«  MS.--**  These  thoagfati  mah'd  on.  like  tontntli  ttaf, 
To  sweep  my  stem  resolve  sway." 

7  MS.—**  Each  Uberal  deed.*' 

'  MS.—"  But  of  my  ktbour  what  the  meed?  ^ 
I  could  not  cant  of  church  or  creed- 
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mtdi'd  him  dmagli  tiie  doabtfol  (ray, 
diaqged  u  March's  moody  day,* 
fika  a  ■tram  that  bants  ks  bank,' 
Ropert  tfannder^d  on  our  6azik. 
tiken,  midit  tomnll^  imoka,  and  strife, 
eaeh  man  foaght  lor  death  or  life, 
thai  I  Ihvd  my  petropel, 
Mortfaam,  steed  and  rider,  fell. 
ipag  lo(A  he  upward  cast, 
'vtath  and  anguish — ^'twas  his  last 
not  that  there  I  stopp'd,  to  view 
;  of  die  battle  abonld  ensve ; 
It  ere  I  desi^d  that  bloody  prev, 
aorthern  horse  ran  masteriess ; 
loadcton  and  Mitton  told  the  news,' 

troops  of  ronndheads  ohoked  the  Ouse, 
many  a  bonny  Scsot,  aghast, 
ig  hb  palfirey  northward,  past, 
the  day  when  zeal  or  meed 
hoed  their  Lesley  o'er  the  Tweed.^ 
rit  vbea  1  nach'd  the  banks  ai  Swale, 

I  nnnoar  leani*d  another  tale ; 
nth.  hit  barb'd  horse,  fresh  tidings  say, 
; Oomwdl  has  redeem'd  the  day  :^ 
whether  fiUse  the  news,  or  true, 
I  reck  as  Ug^t  as  you.*' 

XX. 

<  then  by  Wyeliflb  might  be  shown, 
low  Us  pride  startled  at  the  tone 
wUeh  his  eomplice,  fierce  and  free, 

gnilf s  equality. 
inMotfaest  terms  his  speech  he  wove, 
eadkas  friendship^  frith,  and  love ; 
and  Tow'd  i|i  oonrteous  sort. 
It  Bertiam  broke  professions  short. 
'  Wjdifle^  be  sore  not  here  I  stay, 
^  xareely  till  the  liang  day ; 
^m'd  by  the  legends  of  my  youth,* 
trut  not  an  assoeiate's  truth, 
f  not  my  natire  dales  prolong 
'PtocyRede  the  tngio  song, 
I'dforwaid  to  his  bloody  frU, 
(Sfsonfleld,  that  treaeherous  Hail  \  f 
» bj  the  Pringle's  haunted  side, 
ibepherd  sees  his  spectre  glide, 
near  the  spot  that  gave  me  name, 
'  moated  monnd  of  lUsingham,' 
Beed  upon  her  maigin  sees 
>  Woodbunie's  cottages  and  trees. 


^t^"  net  chaaied  m  with  a  whirlwind's  away. 


dashing 


On  th;  war-hoTse  tbrongh  tbo  nnks. 

Uks  a  ttmmi  which  bant  its  baaka." 

Bvaosr's  fFtirks,  toI.  z.  p.  87S. 
•  m-"  Hot  Rapcrt  on  tb«  ipur  punass; 

^l^nMl*  tioopi  of  fliers  choked  tha  Onae." 
*^A»je.du.NotoP. 
*Si»Appttiix,Not«0. 


Some  ancient  sculptor^s  art  has  snown 
An  outlaw's  image  on  the  stone  ;* 
Unmatoh'd  in  strength/ a  giant  he, 
With  quiver'd  back,*''  and  kirtled  knat. 
Ask  how  he  died,  that  hunter  bold. 
The  tameless  monarch  of  the  wold. 
And  age  and  faifanoy  can  tell. 
By  brother's  treachery  he  felL 
Thus  wam'd  by  legends  of  my  youth, 
I  trust  to  no  associate's  truth. 

XXI. 

^  When  last  we  reason'd  of  this  deed, 
Nought,  I  bethink  me,  was  agreed. 
Or  by  what  rule,  or  when,  or  where. 
The  wealth  of  Mortham  we  should  share ; 
Then  list,  while  I  the  portion  name. 
Our  differing  laws  give  each  io  daim. 
Thou,  vassal  sworn  to  England's  throng 
Her  rules  of  heritage  must  ovm ; 
They  deal  thee,  as  to  nearest  heir. 
Thy  kinsman's  lands  and  livings  frir. 
And  these  I  yield  >--do  thoa  revere 
The  statutes  of  the  Buoanier." 
Friend  to  the  sea,  and  foeman  sworn 
To  all  that  on  her  waves  are  borne, 
When  laUa  a  mate  in  battle  broil. 
His  comrade  heirs  his  portion'd  spoil ; 
When  dies  in  fight  a  daring  foe. 
He  claims  his  wealth  who  stmdc  the  bloiw; 
And  either  rule  to  me  assigns 
Those  spoils  of  Indian  seas  and  mines, 
Hoarded  in  Mortham's  caverns  dari( ; 
Ingot  of  gold  and  diamond  spark, 
Chalice  and  plate  from  churches  borne. 
And  gems  from  shrieking  beauty  torn. 
Each  string  of  pearl,  each  «lver  bar, 
And  all  the  wealth  of  western  war. 
I  go  to  search,  where,  dark  and  deep. 
Those  Trans-atlantio  treasures  sleep. 
Thou  must  along-4br,  lacking  thee, 
The  heir  will  scarce  find  entrance  frtee; 
And  then  farewell.    I  haste  to  try 
Each  varied  pleasure  wealth  can  buy ; 
When  cloyed  each  vrish,  these  wars  aflbrd 
Fresh  work  for  Bertram's  restless  sworcl*" 

XXII. 
An  undecided  answer  hung 
On  Oswald's  hesitating  tongue. 


0  MS.-<*'  Taught  by  the  legends  of  m  j  yenth 
To  tnut  to  no  aMOdate's  truth.'* 

7  See  Appendix,  Note  H. 

■  MS.—"  SHU  by  the  spot  that  gare  me  name, 
The  moated  eaaqt  of  Rtiinghani, 
A  giant  form  tha  atxanger  seas. 
Half  hid  by  rifted  rocks  and  trees." 

s  See  Appendix,  Note  I. 

10  MS.—"  With  bow  in  hand,"  *«. 

1 1  See  Appendix,  Note  K. 
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Deipite  his  craft,  he  heard  with  awe 
This  rufBan  slabber  fix  the  law ; 
While  his  own  troubled  passions  veer 
Through  hatred,  joy,  regret,  and  fear : — 
Joy'd  at  the  soul  that  Bertram  flies, 
He  grudged  the  murderer's  mighty  prize. 
Hated  his  pride's  presumptuous  tone, 
And  fear'd  to  wend  with  him  alone. 
At  length,  that  middle  course  to  steer, 
To  cowardice  and  craft  so  dear, 
«  His  chai^,''  he  said,  ^  would  ill  allow 
His  absence  from  the  fortress  now ; 
Wilfrid  on  Bertram  should  attend. 
His  son  should  journey  with  his  friend." 

XXIII. 
Contempt  kept  Bertram's  anger  down, 
And  wreathed  to  savage  smile  his  frown. 
*<  Wilfrid,  or  thou — 'tis  one  to  me. 
Whichever  bears  the  golden  key. 
Yet  think  not  but  I  mark,  and  smile 
To  mark,  thy  poor  and  selfish  wile  1 
If  injury  from  me  you  fear, 
What,  Oswald  Wydiffe,  shields  thee  here? 
I've  sprung  from  walls  more  high  than  these, 
I've  swam  through  deeper  streams  than  Tees. 
Might  I  not  stab  thee,  ere  one  yell     % 
Gould  rouse  the  distant  sentinel! 
Start  not — it  is  not  my  design. 
But,  if  it  were,  weak  fence  were  thine ; 
And,  trust  me,  that,  in  time  of  need, 
This  hand  hath  done  more  desperate  deed. 
Go,  haste  and  rouse  thy  slumbering  son ; 
Time  calls,  and  I  must  needs  be  gone. 

XXIV. 

Nought  of  his  rire's  ungenerous  part 
Polluted  Wilfrid's  gentle  heart; 
A  heart  too  soft  from  early  life 
To  hold  with  fortune  needftil  strife. 
His  sirs,  while  yet  a  hardier  race^ 
Of  numerous  sons  were  Wyoliffe's  grace. 
On  Wilfrid  set  contemptuous  brand. 
For  feeble  heart  and  forceless  hand ; 
But  a  fond  mother's  care  and  joy 
Were  centred  in  her  sickly  boy. 
No  touch  of  childhood's  frolic  mood 
Showed  the  elastic  spring  of  blood ; 


1  MS. **  while  jet  around  him  stood 

A  numexoiu  race  of  hardier  mood.** 

■  "  And  oft  the  craggy  cliff  he  lored  to  climb, 
Wh«n  all  in  miat  the  world  below  waa  lost, 
What  dreadful  pleasure  I  there  to  stand  sublime, 
Like  thipwreck'd  mariner  on  desert  coast." 

BsATTis's  Minstrel 

•  US.—*'  Waa  love,  but  friendship  in  his  phrase." 
«  "  The  prototype  of  Wilfrid  may  perhaps  be  found  in 
Beattie*a  Edwin ;  bnt  in  aome  essential  respects  it  is  made 
mare  traa  to  nature  than  that  which  probably  aerred  for  ita 
oi1||i&aI.  The  pMibUUy  may  perhaps  l;e  questioned,  (its  great 
iaV>rote&i2J(y  b  nnquestion&lile,)  of  such  excessive  refinement, 


Hour  after  hour  he  loved  to  pore 
On  Shakspeare's  rich  and  varied  lora. 
But  tum'd  from  martial  soenea  and  light, 
From  Falstafifs  feast  and  Percy's  Aght, 
To  ponder  Jaques'  moral  strainy 
And  muse  with  Hamlet,  wise  in  vmin ; 
And  weep  himself  to  soft  repose 
O'er  genUe  Desdemona's  woes. 

XXV. 

In  youth  he  sought  not  pleasures  found 
By  youth  in  hone,  and  hawk^  and  hoond. 
But  loved  the  quiet  joys  that  wake 
By  lonely  stream  and  silent  lake ; 
In  Deepdale's  solitude  to  lie, 
Where  all  is  diff and  copse  and  aky; 
To  climb  Catcastle's  dizzy  peak. 
Or  lone  Pendragon's  mound  to  se^.' 
Such  was  his  wont ;  and  there  his  dream 
Soar'd  on  some  wild  fantastio  theme, 
Of  fidthful  love,  or  oeas^eea  spring. 
Till  Contemplation's  wearied  wing 
The  enthuaast  could  no  more  snwtain, 
And  sad  he  sunk  to  earth  again. 

XXVI. 

He  loved — as  many  a  lay  can  tell. 
Preserved  in  Stanmore's  lonely  dell; 
For  his  was  minstrel's  skill,  he  caught 
The  art  unteachable,  untaught ; 
He  loved — ^his  soul  did  nature  frame 
For  love,  and  fancy  nursed  the  flame; 
Vainly  he  loved — for  seldom  swain 
Of  such  soft  mould  is  loved  again; 
Silent  he  loved — ^in  every  gaze 
Was  passion,'  friendship  in  his  phrase. 
So  mused  his  life  away — till  died 
His  brethren  all,  their  father's  pride. 
\lllfrid  is  now  the  only  heir 
Of  all  his  stratagems  and  care. 
And  destined,  darkling,  to  pursue 
Ambition's  maze  by  Oswald's  due.* 

XXVII. 

Wilfiid  must  love  and  woo*  the  bri^t 
Matilda,  heir  of  Rokeby's  knight 
To  love  her  was  an  easy  best. 
The  secret  empress  of  his  breast; 

such  orer-stnUned,  and  even  morbid  sennUIity*  as  m  P^ 
trayed  in  the  character  of  Edwin,  exiating  in  aonidea  iti<*" 


aociety  aa  that  which  OeatUe  haa  lepreaented,— hni  ^^^ 
qualities,  even  when  found  in  the  most  advanced  and  V^^'^ 
Btoges  of  life,  are  rarely,  reiy  rarely,  united  with  a  n*^*J" 
healthy  frame  of  body.    In  both  these  particutan,  ^J'^ 
racter  of  Wilfrid  is  exempt  from  the  objections  to  *^'**^ 
think  that  of  the  Minstrel  liable.    At  the  period  of  *«J^ 
Wars,  in  the  higher  ordera  of  Society,  Inlellectnal  "^^^"^ 
had  advanced  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  give  protaMUtT"* 
existence.    The  remainder  of  our  argument  will  be  *••■*. 
plained  by  the  bcautlftil  Unes  of  the  poet,"  (stanan  «▼.  •* 
xxTi.  )-~CriUoal  Review. 
A  M&— "  And  first  must  WUfrid  woo,"  dw. 


ROKEBY. 


lb  woo  her  was  a  harder  task 
Totw  that  durst  not  hope  or  ask.    ' 
Tet  aD  Matilda  conld^  she  gave 
hi  pity  to  her  gentle  slave ; 
Friendship,  esteem,  and  fair  regard, 
Aad  ptaise,  the  poet's  best  reward ! 
flhs  read  the  tales  hb  taste  approved, 
Aad  sang  the  iajs  he  framed  or  loved ; 
Tetjkth  to  nurse  the  fiital  flame 
Of  hopeless  lonre  in  friendship's  name, 
h  kiod  cspiioe  ahe  oft  withdrew 
nefsvooiing  glance  to  friendship  due,* 
Thea  grieved  to  see  her  victim's  pain, 
Aad  gave  the  dangerous  smiles  again. 

XXVIII. 
9s  did  the  suit  of  Wilfrid  stand, 
Whea  war's  loud  snmnums  waked  the  land. 
Hires  banners,  floating  o'er  the  Teea, 
Tks  wo-fotfaoding  peasant  sees ; 
h  eonesrt  oft  they  braved  of  old 
Ths  bordering  Scot's  incursion  bold ; 
Vnmmg  defiance  in  their  pride,' 
Thar  vassah  now  and  lords  divide. 
Vraa  bii  fur  hall  on  Greta  banks, 
lbs  Knight  of  Rokeby  led  his  ranks, 
Tosid  the  valiant  northern  Earls, 
Wbo  diew  the  sword  for  royal  Charles, 
Marthsm,  by  marriage  near  allied, — 
Hit  alter  had  been  Rokeby*s  bride, 
Tboogh  long  before  the  dvil  fray, 
Is  peseefiil  grave  the  lady  lay^ — 
Fbifip  of  Mortham  raised  bis  band, 
AadBsrch'd  at  Fairiisx's  command ; 
^bOs  WycKffe,  bound  by  many  a  train 
or  kindred  art  with  wUy  Vane, 
Urn  prompt  to  braTe  the  bloody  field, 
MsdB  Bernard's  battlements  his  shield, 
Senred  them  with  his  Lnnedale  powers, 
Aad  lor  the  Commons  held  the  towers. 

XXIX 

TbB  lovdy  hev  of  Bokeby's  Knight* 
Waits  in  hb  halls  the  event  of  fight ; 
For  Englaad's  war  rsTcred  the  claim 
Of  eieiy  nnproteeted  name, 
Aad  ipared,  smid  its  fiercest  rage, 
(Hdhood  and  womanhood  and  age. 


^  m-.**  Dm  fatu  food  her  ikvonr  threw." 
>  Mi^M  Hi^  ftoinaag  dark  on  diflerent  aide, 
Acir  vnMsli  and  their  lords  divide." 

*  Ml^x  Dane  Alke  and  Matilda  bright, 

Oangkter  and  wife  of  Rokeby**  Knight, 
Wait  in  Ua  halla,**  &c. 

*  Kl-**  Bvt  Wilfrid,  when  the  atrife  anwe. 

And  Bokebj  and  hia  eon  were  foca, 
Waa  doom'd  each  pririlege  to  lose, 
Of  kindred  friendahip  and  the  mnae." 

*  ^— "  A^og,  with  fond  hypocrisy, 

The  careleaa  atep,**  ^c. 
'  IW  MS.  hu  not  thia  couplet 


But  Wilfrid,  son  to  Bokeby's  fbo. 
Must  the  dear  privilege  forego. 
By  Greta's  side,  in  evening  grey. 
To  steal  upon  Matilda's  way, 
Striving,'  with  fond  hypocrisy. 
For  careless  step  and  vacant  eye ; 
Calming  each  anxious  look  and  glanoo, 
To  give  the  meeting  all  to  chance. 
Or  framing,  as  a  fair  excuse. 
The  book,  the  pencil,  or  the  muse : 
Something  to  give,  to  sing,  to  say. 
Some  modem  tale,  some  ancient  lay. 
Then,  while  the  long'd-for  minutea 

Ah !  minutes  quickly  over-past ! — ' 
Recording  each  expression  f^ee, 
Of  band  or  careless  courteqr, 
.  Each  friendly  look,  each  softer  tone. 
As  food  for  foncy  when  alone. 
All  this  is  o'er — but  still,  unseen, 
Wilfrid  may  lurk  in  Eastwood  green,' 
To  watch  Matilda's  wonted  round, 
'While  springs  his  heart  at  every  sound. 
She  comes  1 — 'tis  but  a  passing  sight. 
Yet  serves  to  cheat  his  weaiy  night ; 
She  comes  not — He  vrill  wait  the  hour. 
When  hcf  lamp  lightens  in  the  tower  ;* 
Tis  something  yet,  if^  as  she  past, 
Her  shade  is  o*er  the  lattice  cast. 
'*  What  is  my  life,  my  hope!"  he  said ; 
**  Alas  I  a  transitory  shade." 

XXX. 

Thus  wore  his  life,  though  reason  strove 
For  mastery  in  vain  vrith  love. 
Forcing  upon  his  thoughts  the  sum 
Of  present  woe  and  ills  to  ooihe. 
While  still  he  tum'd  impatient  ear 
From  Truth's  intrusive  voice  severe. 
Gentle,  indifferent,  and  subdued. 
In  all  but  this,  unmoved  he  viewed 
Each  outward  change  of  ill  and  good : 
But  Wilfrid,  docile,  soft,  and  mild. 
Was  Fancy's  spoil'd  and  wayward  child ; 
In  her  bright^  car  she  bade  him  ride, 
With  one  £ur  form  to  grace  his  side. 
Or,  in  some  wild  and  lone  retreat,  ^^ 
Flung  her  high  spells  around  his  seat, 

7  MS.— <*  Hay  WUfrid  hannt  the 


£97 


May  wurrid  nannt  tne    i  ^, .  ,   _ 
Wilfrid  haunu  ScannU'a}"'******  «~*" 


•  Ma- 


watch  the  hoar. 


That  her  lamp  kmdia  in  her  tower." 

»  MS.— "/FiWcar." 

>o  MS.—*'  Or  in  aome  fUr  hot  lone  retreat. 

Flung  her  wild  apella  aronnd  hia  seal. 
For  him  her  opiates  -^  gave  to  \^ 

opiate  idranghtabadel        ' 
Which  he  who  taatee  can  ne'er  forego. 
Taught  him  to  turn  impatient  ear 
From  tnith'a  intTuaire  voice  aevere.** 
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Bathed  In  her  dewi  his  Uoguid  head, 
Her  (jyrj  mantle  o'er  him  spread^ 
For  hhn  her  opiate*  gave  to  flow, 
Which  he  who  tastes  can  ne'er  Ibr^^o, 
And  placed  hun  in  her  drele,  free 
From  every  etem  reality, 
TIU,  to  the  Visionary,  seem 
Her  day-dreams  truth,  and  truth  a  dream. 

XXXI. 

Woe  to  the  youth  whom  &ncy  gains. 
Winning  from  Reason's  hand  the  reins, 
Hty  and  woe !  for  such  a  mind 
Is  soft,  contemplative,  and  kind ; 
And  woe  to  those  who  tndn  such  yonth, 
And  spare  to  press  the  rights  of  truth, 
The  mind  yo  strengthen  and  anneal, 
While  on  the  stithy  glows  the  steel  I 
O  teach  him,  while  your  lessons  last. 
To  judge  the  present  by  tiie  past ; 
Remind  him  of  each  wish  pursued. 
How  rich  it  glow'd  with  promised  good ; 
Remind  him  of  each  wish  ei^oyM, 
How  soon  his  hopes  possession  doy'd ! 
Tell  him,  we  play  unequal  game. 
Whene'er  we  shoot  by  Fancy's  aim ;  * 
And,  ere  he  strip  him  lor  her  raoe,      » 
Show  the  conditions  of  the  chase. 
Two  asters  by  the  goal  are  set,   \ 
Cold  Disappointment  and  Regret ; 
One  disenchants  the  winner's  eyee. 
And  strips  of  all  its  worth  the  prize. 
While  one  augments  its  gaudy  show, 
More  to  enhance  the  loser's  woe.' 
The  victor  sees  his  Isii^  gold, 
Transform'd,  when  won,  to  drossy  mold, 
But  still  the  vanquish'd  mourns  his  lots, 
And  rues,  as  gold,  that  glittering  dross. 


I  In  tlie  M8k,  after  this  oooplet,  ttas  foUowing  Hiisi  oondade 

tbeitanxa:— 

**  That  all  who  on  her  Titiont  prass, 
Find  disappointment  dog  raooeei ; 
But,  mlM'd  their  wbh,  lamenting  hold 
Her  Riding  fklie  for  sterling  gold." 


'  '*  Soft  and  naooth  are  FoDcy'e  flowery  waye. 
And  yet*  eren  there,  if  left  without  a  guide, 
The  joung  adTonturer  unnfely  plays, 
Ejee,  dossled  long  hy  Fiction's  gaud j  rsje, 
In  modest  Truth  no  light  nor  beauty  find ; 
And  who,  mj  child,  would  trust  the  meteor-blase 
That  ioon  must  foil,  and  leave  the  wanderer  blind. 
More  dark  and  helpleesihr,  than  if  it  ne'er  had  ihined  T 

-  Fttacj  enerrates,  while  it  soothes  the  heart, 
And,  wliile  it  dazsles,  wounds  the  mental  light; 
To  Joy  each  heightening  charm  It  can  impart. 
Bat  wraps  the  hour  of  woe  in  tenfold  night. 
And  oft4»,  where  no  real  ills  aflUght, 
Its  Ttrionary  fiends,  an  endleaa  train. 
Assail  with  equal  or  superior  might, 


XXXIL 

Mora  wouldst  thou  know— yon  tower 
Yon  couch  unpress'd  since  parting  day. 
Yon  untrimm'd  lamp,  vdiose  yellow  glei 
Is  mingling  with  the  odd  moonbeam. 
And  yon  thin  form  I — the  hectie  red 
On  his  pale  cheek  unequal  spread  ;* 
The  head  reclined,  the  loosen'd  hair. 
The  limbs  relax'd,  the  monmlnl  sar^ — 
See,  he  looks  up } — a  wMi  umle 
Lightens  his  wo-wom  cheek  a  wfailey^ 
'TIS  fonoy  wakes  some  idle  thought. 
To  gild  the  ruin  she  has  wrought; 
For,  like  the  bat  of  Indian  brakes^ 
Her  pinions  fan  the  wound  she  makes. 
And  soothing  thus  the  dreamer's  pain. 


She  drinks  his  life-blood  from  die 
Now  to  the  lattice  turn  his  eye^ 
Vain  hope  I  to  see  the  eun  arise. 
The  moon  with  douds  is  still  o'( 
Still  howls  by  fits  the  stonny  bbut; 
Another  hour  must  wear  away, 
Ere  the  East  kindle  into  day. 
And  hark !  to  waste  tha^weary  hour. 
He  tries  the  minstrel'a  magio  pcnrar. 

XXXUL 

TO  THE  MOON.* 

Hail  to  thy  cold  and  clouded  beam. 

Pale  pilgrim  of  the  troubled  sky ! 
Hail,  though  the  mists  that  o'er  thee 

Lend  to  thy  brow  their  sullen  dye  !* 
How  should  thy  pure  and  peaoefnl  qre 

Untroubled  view  our  scenes  bfilow. 
Or  how  a  tearless  beam  supply 

To  light  a  world  of  war  and  woe ! 


And  through  the  throbbing  heart,  and  diaay  braia. 
And  shiTexing  nenrei^  shoot  stings  of  nwro  thaa  mortM ! 
pain." 

BSAXTIJ 

s  MS.—"  On  his  pale  dieek  la  crimson  glow ; 

The  short  and  iMifaiftil  sighs  that  riiow 
The  shrivell'd  lip^  the  teeth's  while 
The  head  rscUned,"  dM. 


«MS.- 


_u 


the  sleeper's  pain. 


s  " 


Drinks  his  dear  life-blood  from  the  vein.** 
The  little  poem  that  follows  ht,  in  oar  Judgment^  one  off 
the  best  of  Mr.  Scott's  attempu  in  this  kind.  He,  e«r«aiiilT. 
is  not  in  general  successfol  as  a  song-writer ;  but^  wItlKrat  any 
extraordinsry  effort,  hero  are  pleaafaig  thong^ti^  pollaiied  ex- 
pressions, and  musical  renification.''— JTmO^ 

•  M&— *«  Are  tarnishing  thy  lovely  dya  I 

A  sad  excuse  let  Fancy  try- 
How  should  so  kind  a  planet  show 

Her  stainlees  aUrer's  lustre  high. 
To  light  a  world  oi  war  and  voe  I  * 
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fit  QB«eB !  I  will  not  blame  thee  now, 

Am  ooee  bj  Greta's  fiurj  aide ; 
Eadi  little  doad  that  dimm'd  thy  brow 

Did  then  an  angel*e  beauty  hide, 
iad  of  the  ibades  I  then  ooald  chide, 

StOl  are  the  thonghts  to  memory  dear, 
For,  while  a  wfter  strain  I  tried, 

Ihey  hid  my  bhish,  and  calm'd  my  fear. 

Hkb  did  I  swear  thy  ray  serene 

Was  fimn'd  to  light  some  lonely  dell, 
By  two  fond  loTers  only  seen. 

Reflected  from  the  crystal  well, 
Or  deeptng  on  theb  mossy  cell. 

Or  qnireriDg  on  the  lattice  bright. 
Or  glanong  on  thdr  conch,  to  tell 

How  wmKtj  wanes  the  summer  night ! 

XXXIV. 
He  rtarfa—a  step  at  this  lone  hour ! 
A  voice  l—his  fsther  seeks  the  tower, 
With  haggard  look  and  troubled  sense, 
hah  from  his  dreadAil  oonference. 
■  WUfiid !— ^diat,  not  to  sleep  addreaaM ! 
ThoQ  hast  no  cares  to  chase  Uiy  rest. 
Korthsm  has  fiUl'n  on  Marston-moor  ;* 
Bertnm  brings  warrant  to  secure 
Bii  treaiores,  bought  by  spoil  and  blood, 
For  the  State's  use  and  public  good. 
The  menials  will  thy  Toice  obey ; 
Lst  liis  eommiwnon  hare  its  way,' 
In  ereiy  point,  in  every  word." — 
Tbeo,  hi  a  whbper,— '<  Take  thy  eword ! 
Bertram  is— what  I  must  not  tell. 
Ihflsr  his  hasty  step— iarewell  !"> 


Hoiif  bl?. 


CAinO  SBCOND. 


I. 

Fak  ia  the  chambers  of  the  west, 
Tbe  gale  had  sigh'd  itself  to  rest ; 


Hera's  Biafagham  Inlnga  ttdinga  rare, 
Moitham  has  ftll'n  on  Manton-moor; 
And  be  hath  wanant  to  aocnio/*  && 


*  ^O^"  See  that  they  giro  hia  wanrant  way.** 
>  Fnh  tke  H&  of  stanaas  zzriiL  to  xxxir.  Scott  thoa  ad- 
^naa  Ui  pdnter :— "  I  send  70^  the  whole  of  the  canto.  I 
«ttlnkiiie  and  yon  would  look  h  orcr  together,  and  oon- 
1^  vbeffaer,  ipon  the  wholo  matter,  it  la  likely  to  make  an 
If  it  doea  really  come  to  good,  I  think  there  are 
I  to  the  faitereat  of  that  atyle  of  oompoaition ;  for  the 
^^etysfHfe  and  character  are  bonndleas. 
"Idsat  know  wheUier  to  glre  Matilda  a  mother  or  not. 
"''i^  laqairea  ihe  ooald  have  one ;  bat  ahe  is  aa  likely  to 
"^  ^  "7  vay  as  the  gndeman'a  mother,  according  to  the  pn>- 
^haiwqi bthatef thegadewifiB.  Yoan truly,  W.  S."— 
^>*«<!M,10ctl81i) 


The  moon  was  cloudlcia  now  and  dear, 
But  pale,  and  soon  to  disappear. 
The  thin  grey  clouds  wax  dimly  li^t 
On  Brusleton  and  Houghton  height; 
And  the  rich  dale,  that  eastward  lay. 
Waited  the  wakening  touch  of  day. 
To  give  its  woods  and  cultured  plain. 
And  towers  and  spires,  to  light  again. 
But,  westward,  Stanmore's  shapeless  swell, 
And  Lunedale  wild,  and  Kelton-fell, 
And  rock-begirdled  GUmanscar, 
And  Arkingarth,  lay  dark  afar ; 
While,  aa  a  livelier  twilight  (SeiIIs, 
Emerge  proud  Barnard's  banner'd  walls. 
High  crown'd  he  sits,  in  dawning  pale. 
The  sovereign  of  the  lovely  vale. 

II. 
What  prospects,  from  his  watch-tower  high. 
Gleam  gradual  on  the  warder's  eye ! — 
Far  sweeping  to  the  east,  he  sees 
Down  his  deep  woods  the  course  of  Tees,^ 
And  tracks  his  wanderings  by  the  steam 
Of  summer  vapours  fix>m  the  stream ; 
And  ere  he  paced  his  destined  hour 
By  Brackenbury's  dungeon-tower,^ 
These  sUver  mists  shall  melt  away. 
And  dew  the  woods  with  glittering  spray. 
Then  in  broad  Itistre  shall  be  shown 
That  mighty  trench  of  living  stone,* 
And  each  huge  trunk  that,  from  the  nde, 
Reclines  him  o'er  the  darksome  tide. 
Where  Tees,  full  many  a  fothom  low. 
Wears  with  his  rage  no  common  foe ; 
For  pebbly  bank,  nor  sand-bed  here. 
Nor  day-mound,  checks  his  fierce  career, 
Gondemn'd  to  mine  a  channelled  way. 
O'er  solid  sheets  of  marble  grey. 

III. 
Nor  Tees  alone,  in  dawning  bright. 
Shall  rush  upon  the  ravish'd  sight ; 
But  many  a  tributary  stream 
Each  from  its  own  dark  dell  shall  gleam : 


"  We  cannot  close  the  first  Canto  without  bestowing  the 
highest  praise  on  it.  The  whole  design  of  the  picture  is  ex- 
cellent ;  and  the  contrast  presented  to  the  gloomy  and  fearful 
opening  by  the  calm  and  innocent  oonclnaion,  la  masterly. 
Never  were  two  characters  more  clearly  and  Ibrdbly  set  fa 
opposition  than  thoso>of  Bertram  and  Wilfrid.  Oswald  com- 
pletes the  group ;  and,  for  the  moral  purposes  of  the  painter, 
is  perhaps  raperior  to  the  othen.    He  ia  admirably  designed 


That  middle  course  to  steer 


To  cowardice  and  craft  so  dear." 


*  See  Appendix,  Note  L. 


Months  Bevkm. 


A  MS.—'*  Betwtxt  the  gate  and  Ballol's  tower." 
9  MS.—"  Those  deep-hewn  banks  of  liTtng  stone." 
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BUindrop,  who,  from  her  bUyed  bowen,' 
Salntai  proud  lUby's  battled  towers ; 
The  ninl  brook  of  Egliston, 
And  Balder,  named  from  Odin's  son ; 
And  Ghvta,  to  whose  banks  ere  long 
We  lead  the  lorers  of  the  song ; 
And  silTer  Lune,  from  Stanmore  wild. 
And  hirj  Thorsgiirs  murmuring  child, 
And  last  and  least,  but  loveliest  still. 
Romantic  Deepdale's  slender  rill. 
Who  in  that  dim-wood  glen  hath  stray'd, 
Yet  longed  for  Roslln's  magic  glade ! 
Who,  wandering    there,    hath    sought    to 

change 
Even  for  that  vale  so  stem  and  strange. 
Where  Caitland*s  Crags,  fantastic  rent. 
Through  her  green  copse  like  spires  are  sent  ? 
Yet,  Albin,  jet  the  praise  be  thine, 
Thj  scenes  and  storj  to  combine  I 
Thou  bid'st  him,  who  by  Roslin  strays, 
List  to  the  deeds  of  other  days ;' 
'Mid  Cartland's  Crags  thou  show'st  the 

cave, 
The  refiige  of  thy  champion  brave  ;* 
€Kving  each  rock  its  storied  tale, 
Pouring  a  lay  for  every  dale, 
Knitting,  as  with  a  moral  band. 
Thy  native  legends  with  thy  land, 
To  lend  each  scene  the  interest  high 
Which  genius  beams  from  Beaaty's  eye. 

IV. 
Bertram  awaited  not  the  sight 
Which  sun-rise  shows  from  Barnard's  height. 
But  from  the  towers,  preventing  day. 
With  Wilfrid  took  his  early  way. 
While  misty  dawn,  and  moonbeam  pale. 
Still  mingled  in  the  silent  dale. 
By  Barnard's  bridge  of  stately  stone. 
The  southern  bank  of  Tees  they  won ; 
fheir  winding  path  then  eastward  cast, 
And  Egliston's  grey  ruins  pass'd  ;* 
Each  on  his  own  deep  visions  bent. 
Silent  and  sad  they  onward  went 
Well  may  you  think  that  Bertram's  mood/ 
To  Wilfrid  savage  seem'd  and  rude ; 
Well  may  you  think  bold  Risingham 
Held  Wilfrid  trivial,  poor,  and  tame ; 
And  small  the  intercourse,  I  ween, 
Sudi  uncongenial  souls  between. 

- — ' ■     -  ■■ 

'  MS.—"  Staindrop,  who,  on  her  sllTan  way, 
Salutes  proud  Baby's  turrets  groj.** 

•  8m  Notes,  to  the  long  of  Fair  Rosabelle,  in  the  Lay  of  tho 
Last  Minstrel. 

•  Cartland  Crags,  near  Lanark,  celebrated  as  among  the 
IkTOvrita  retreata  of  Sir  William  Wallace. 

«  See  Appendix,  Note  M. 

•  M&-.*«  For  brief  the  Intercourse,  I  ween. 

Such  uncongenial  aouli  between ; 
Well  mar  yon  think  stem  Risingham 
Held  Wilfrid  trivial,  poor,  and  tame ; 


V. 

Stem  Bertram  ahunn'd  the  nearer  wmy, 
Through  Rokeby's  park  and  chase   that 

lay. 
And,  skirting  high  the  valley's  ridg«. 
They  croas'd  by  Greta's  ancient  bridge 
Descending  whero  her  waters  wind 
Free  for  a  space  and  unconfined. 
As,  'scaped  from  Brignall's  dark-wood  glen. 
She  seeks  wild  Mortham's  deeper  den. 
There,  as  his  eye  glanced  o'er  the  mound. 
Raised  by  that  Legion*  long  renown'd. 
Whose  votive  shrine  asserts  their  daim. 
Of  pious,  faithful,  conquering  &me, 
«  Stem  sous  of  war !"  sad  Wilfrid  aigfa'd, 
**  Behold  the  boast  of  Roman  pride  1 
What  now  of  all  your  toils  are  known  ! 
A  grassy  trench,  a  broken  stone ! " — 
This  to  himself ;  for  moral  strain 
To  Bertram  were  address'd  in  vain. 

VI. 

Of  difTerent  mood,  a  deeper  sigh 
Awoke,  when  Rokeby's  turrets  high' 
Wero  northward  in  the  davming  seen 
To  rear  them  o'er  the  thicket  green. 
O  then,  though  Spenser's  self  had  stray 'd 
Beside  him  through  the  lovely  glade, 
Lending  his  rich  luxuriant  glow 
Of  foncy,  all  its  charms  to  show, 
Pointing  the  stream  rejoicing  free. 
As  captive  set  at  liberty. 
Flashing  her  sparkling  waves  abroad,* 
And  clamouring  joyfiii  on  her  road ; 
Pointing  where,  up  the  sunny  banks, 
The  trees  ratfre  in  scatter'd  ranks. 
Save  where,  advanced  before  the  rest, 
On  knoll  or  hillock  rears  his  crest, 
Lonely  and  huge,  the  giant  Oak, 
As  champions,  when  their  band  is  broke, 
Stand  forth  to  guard  the  rearward  post. 
The  bulwark  of  the  scatter'd  host — 
All  this,  and  more,  might  Spenser  aay. 
Yet  waste  in  vain  his  magic  lay, 
While  Wilfrid  eyed  the  distant  tower. 
Whose  lattice  lights  Matilda's  bower. 

vn. 

The  open  vale  is  soon  passed  o'er, 
Rokeby,  though  nigh,  is  seen  no  more  ;* 

And  noujiht  of  mutual  interest  laj 
To  bind  the  comrades  of  the  way." 

«  See  Appendix,  Note  N. 
7  See  Appendix,  Note  0. 

>  MS.—"  Flashing  to  heaven  her  iparkllag  spmr. 
And  clamouring  Jojfol  on  her  way." 

*  MS.—*'  And  Rolcebyli  tower  Is  leen  no  more ; 
Sinking  'mid  Oreta*i  thickets  grfen, 
The  joumeyen  leek  another  ecene.** 
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Srakmg  mid  (jTrCA*8  thickets  deep, 

A  viU  and  ^ker  ooune  they  keep, 

1  Item  and  lone,  jet  lovely  road, 

Aie^^fiDotof  Miiotrel  trode  ! ' 

Brad  ihadovs  o*er  their  puuge  fell, 

Deeper  and  nurower  grew  the  dell ; 

it  Kem^d  iome  moantain,  rent  and  riven, 

A  ebaainel  for  the  atreom  had  given, 

8s  Ugb  the  oliflb  of  limestone  grey 

Hnng  beetling  o'er  the  torrent's  way, 

Tiekfing,  along  their  rugged  hase,' 

A  ffiatj  footpath^s  niggard  space, 

Wliere  he,  who  vrtnds  'twixt  rock  and  wavo, 

Mif  hear  the  headlong  torrent  rave, 

Aad  fike  a  steed  in  finantio  fit. 

Hut  ffiags  the  froth  from  curb  and  bit,* 

Xsj  new  her  <^afe  her  waves  to  spray, 

O'er  ereiy  rock  that  bars  her  way, 

M  fiism-giobes  on  her  eddies  ride, 

Utiek  as  the  schemes  of  human  pride 

That  down  life's  current  drive  amain, 

Aifrail,as  frothy,  and  as  vain  ! 

VIIL 
Tbe  di&  that  rear  their  haughty  head 
Kg^  o'er  the  river's  darksome  bed, 
Were  Mw  all  naked,  wild,  and  grey, 
Novvavmg  all  with  greenwood  spray ; 
Here  trees  to  every  crevice  clung, 
Asd  o'er  tin  dell  their  branches  hung ; 
And  there,  all  splinter'd  and  uneven, 
Tbe  ehirer'd  rocks  ascend  to  heaven ; 
Oft,  too,  the  ivy  swath'd  their  breast,^ 
And  wreathed  its  garland  round  their  crest. 
Or  bom  the  spires  bade  loosely  flare 
Iti  toidiils  in  the  middle  air. 
Ai  peanoDS  wont  to  wave  of  old 
O'er  the  lugh  feast  of  Baron  bold, 
When  revell'd  loud  the  feudal  route, 
And  the  ardi'd  halls  retum'd  their  shout ; 
Bodi  and  more  wild  is  Crreta's  roar. 
And  aach  the  echoes  from  her  shore. 
And  80  the  ivied  banners  gleam,^ 
Waved  wildly  o'er  the  brawling  stream. 

■Seelppcnax,NoteP. 

*  K^-"  Yielding  their  ngged  base  beside 

A  {^^jpath  bj  Gwta'.  tide." 

*  MS.—**  That  ffings  tho/xiM  from  curb  and  bit, 

{tawny  ^ 
whiten  >  wrath, 
•pnngy^ 
O'er  ereiy  rock  that  ban  her  path, 
TOl  dovn  her  boOhig  eddiea  ride,"  Ac. 

*  MS.—"  Tke/rtquaU  itiy  awathed  their  breast. 

And  wreathed  Its  tendrils  round  their  crest. 
Or  from  their  lammit  bade  them  £r1I, 
And  tremble  o'er  the  Greta's  brawl.'* 

» Mi-«  And  w  tbe  Itj's  banners^  '^*°* 
'  i  gleam, 

^  Waved  wildly  trembling  o'er  the  scene. 

i  Waved  wild  above  the  clamorota  stream." 


I 


IX. 
Now  fipom  the  stream  the  rocks  recede, 
But  leave  between  no  sunny  mead. 
No,  nor  the  spot  of  pebbly  sand. 
Oft  found  by  such  a  mountain  strand  ;* 
Forming  such  wrarm  and  dry  retreat. 
As  fency  deems  the  lonely  seat. 
Where  hennit,'wandering  from  his  cell, 
His  rosary  might  love  to  tell. 
But  hi>re,  'twixt  rock  and  river,  grew 
A  dismal  grove  of  sable  yew,^ 
With  whose  sad  tints  were  mingled  seen 
The  blighted  fir's  sepulchral  green. 
Seem'd  that  the  trees  their  shadows  cast. 
The  earth  that  nourish'd  them  to  blast ; 
For  never  knew  that  swarthy  grove 
The  verdant  hue  that  feiries  love ; 
Nor  wilding  green,  nor  woodland  flower. 
Arose  within  its  baleful  bower: 
The  dank  and  sable  earth  receives 
Its  only  carpet  from  the  leaves, 
That,  from  the  withering  branches  cast, 
Bestrew'd  the  ground  with  every  blast 
Though  now  the  sun  was  o'er  the  hill, 
In  this  dark  spot  'twas  twilight  still," 
Save  that  on  Chita's  farther  side 
Some  straggling  beams  through  copeewood  glide; 
And  wild  and  savage  contrast  made 
That  dingle's  deep  and  funeral  shade, 
With  the  bright  tints  of  early  day. 
Which,  glimmering  through  the  i^7  spray. 
On  the  opposing  summit  lay. 

X. 
The  lated  peasant  shunn'd  the  dell ; 
For  Superstition  wont  to  tell 
Of  many  a  grisly  sound  and  sight. 
Scaring  its  path  at  dead  of  night. 
When  Christmas  logs  blaze  high  and  wido. 
Such  wonders  speed  the  festal  tide ; 
While  Ghriosity  and  Fear, 
Pleasure  and  Pain,  sit  crouching  near, 
Till  childhood's  cheek  no  longer  glows. 
And  village  maidens  lose  the  rose. 


e  HS.- 


'  a  torrenCi  strand ; 


Where  in  the  warm  and  drj  retreat. 
May  fency  form  some  hermit's  aeat" 

7  MS."-"  A  darksome  grove  of  fiineral  yew. 

Where  trees  a  baleful  shadow  cast. 
The  ground  that  nourish'd  them  to  blast. 
Mingled  with  whose  sad  tints  were  seen 
The  blighted  fir's  sepulchral  green." 

8  Ma—"  In  this  dark  grore  'twas  twilight  still, 

Sare  that  upoo  the  rocks  opposed 

Some  straggling  beams  of  mom  repoaed. 

And  wild  and  satnge  contrast  made 

That  bleak  and  dark  funereal  shade 

With  the  bright  tints  of  early  day, 

Which,  struggling  through  the  greenwood  sprar* 

Upon  the  rock's  wild  auomit  lay.'* 
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The  thrilling  interest  rises  higher,' 
The  olrcle  doses  nigh  and  nigher. 
And  shuddering  glance  is  cast  behind, 
As  loader  moans  the  wintry  -vrind. 
Believe,  that  fitting  scene  was  laid 
For  such  wild  tales  in  Mortham  glade ; 
For  who  had  seen,  on  Greta's  side, 
By  that  dim  light  fierce  Bertram  stride. 
In  such  a  spot,  at  such  an  hour, — 
If  tonch'd  by  Sup^stition's  power. 
Might  well  have  deem'd  that  Hell  had  given 
A  murderer's  ghost  to  nppw  Heaven, 
WhUe  WilfHd's  form  had  seem'd  to  glide 
Like  his  pale  victim  by  his  side. 

XI. 
Nor  think  to  village  swains  alone 
Are  these  unearthly  terrors  known ; 
For  not  to  rank  nor  sex  confined 
Is  this  vain  ague  of  the  mind : 
Hearts  firm  as  steel,  as  marble  hard, 
'Ghiinst  fedth,  and  love,  and  pity  barr*d. 
Have  quaked,  like  aspen  leaves  in  May, 
Beneath  its  universal  sway. 
Bertram  had  listed  many  a  tale 
Of  wonder  in  his  native  dale, 
That  in  his  secret  soul  retained 
The  credence  they  in  childhood  gain'd : 
Nor  1ms  his  wild  adventurous  youth 
Believed  in  every  legend's  truth ; 
Leam'd  when,  beneath  the  tropic  gale, 
Full  sweird  the  vessel's  steady  sail, 
And  the  broad  Indian  moon  her  light 
Ponr'd  on  the  watch  of  middle  night, 
When  seamen  love  to  hear  and  tell 
Of  portent,  prodigy,  and  speU : ' 
What  gales  are  sold  on  Lapland's  shore,^ 
How  wMstle  rash  bids  tempests  roar,^ 
Of  witch,  of  mermaid,  and  of  sprite. 
Of  Erick's  cap  and  Elmo's  light ;  ^ 
Or  of  that  Phantom  Ship,  whose  form 
Shoots  like  a  meteor  through  the  storm ; 
When  the  dark  scud  comes  driving  hard, 
And  lower'd  is  every  topsaU-yard, 


1  MS.—"  The  interest  rbes  high  and  higher." 
s  The  MS.  has  not  the  two  following  coaplcts. 
8  *'  Also  I  shall  shew  very  hriefly  what  force  conjurers  and 
witches  hove  in  constraining  the  elements  enchanted  by  them 
or  others,  that  they  may  exceed  or  fall  short  of  theix  natural 
order:  premising  this,  that  tho  eztream  land  of  North  Fin- 
land and  Lapland  was  so  taught  witchcraft  formerly  in  hea- 
thenish times,  as  if  they  had  learned  this  cursed  art  from 
Zovoastres  the  Persian ;  though  other  inhabitants  by  the  sea- 
coasts  are  reported  to  be  bewitched  with  the  same  madness ; 
for  they  exercise  this  devilish  art,  of  all  the  arts  of  the  world, 
to  admiration ;  and  in  this,  or  other  such  like  mischief,  they 
commonly  agree.  The  Finlanders  were  wont  formerly, 
amongst  their  other  errors  of  gentilisme,  to  sell  winds  to  mer- 
chants that  were  stopt  on  their  coasts  by  contrary  weather ; 
mad  when  they  had  their  price,  thoy  knit  three  magical  knots, 
aot  like  to  the  laws  of  Casaius,  hound  up  with  a  thong,  and  the; 


And  canvass,  wove  in  earthly  loons. 
No  more  to  brave  the  storm  presomtt  I 
Then,  'mid  the  wax  of  sea  and  sky. 
Top  and  top-gallant  hoisted  hig^. 
Full  spread  and  crowded  every  sail. 
The  Demon  Frigate  braves  the  gale;* 
And  well  the  doom'd  spectators  know 
The  harbinger  of  vnred^  and  woe. 

XIL 

Then,  too,  were  told«  in  stifled  tone, 
Marvels  and  omens  all  their  own ; 
How,  by  some  desert  isle  or  k^,? 
Where  Spaniards  wrought  their  cnuHj, 
Or  where  the  savage  pirate's  mood 
Repaid  it  home  in  deeds  of  blood, 
Strange  nightly  sounds  of  woe  and  fear 
Appall'd  the  listening  Bucanier, 
Whose  fight-arm'd  shallop  anchor'd  lay 
In  ambush  by  the  lonely  bay. 
The  groan  of  grief,  the  shriek  of  pain, 
Blng  from  the  moonlight  groves  of  cane; 
The  fierce  adventurer's  heart  they  scare. 
Who  wearies  memory  for  a  prayer, 
Curses  the  road-stead,  and  with  gale 
Of  early  morning  lifts  the  sail. 
To  £^ve,  in  thirst  of  blood  and  piey, 
A  legend  for  another  bay. 

XIIL 

Thus,  as  a  man,  a  youth,  a  child, 
Train'd  in  the  mystic  and  the  wild. 
With  this  on  Bertram's  soul  at  times 
Rush'd  a  dark  feeling  of  his  crimes ; 
Such  to  his  troubled  soul  tlieir  form. 
As  the  pale  Death-ship  to  the  storm, 
And  such  their  omen  dim  and  dread. 
As  shrieks  and  voices  of  the  dead,^ — 
That  pang,  whose  transitory  force* 
Hover'd  'twixt  horror  and  remorse; 
That  pang,  perchance,  his  bosom  preBi'<^ 
As  Wilfrid  sudden  he  address'd :~ 
'<  Wilfrid,  this  glen  is  never  trade 
Until  the  sun  rides  high  abroad ; 


gave  them  unto  the  merchants ;  obeerring  that  mis,  *^ '^ 
they  unloosed  the  first,  they  should  hare  a  good  gait  ^^ j"f| 
when  the  second,  a  stronger  wind ;  hut  when  they  '"^^'"Jj! 
third,  they  should  have  such  cruel  tempests,  that  theyilw 
not  be  able  to  look  out  of  the  forecastle  to  aroid  the  nda, 
nor  move  a  foot  to  pull  down  the  sails,  nor  stand  »t  ^°*T 
to  govern  the  ship ;  and  they  made  an  unhappy  tri»i  «^ 
truth  of  it  who  denied  that  there  was  any  such  I»»^  ^ 
knots."-OLAiTB  Magnus's  Histotvoftke  GoOa,  **^*r 
y-andaU,  Lond.  1658;  fol.  p.  47.-{SeeNote  to  The  nw% 
"  Sale  of  Winds,-  fFawrUy  NwOs,  voL  xxir.  p.  i*J 


*  See  Appendix,  Note  Q. 
0  See  Appendix,  Note  S. 


6  Ibid,  Note  K 

7  Ibid.  Nets  I 


8  MS.— "Its  fell,  though  transitoiy  forces 
HoTors,  'tvrlxt  pity  and  remoiss 
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»'' 


Vol  twice  bftTO  I  Uheld  tonUy 

A  Form,  that  ee«ni*d  to  dog  oar  vay; 

Tviee  from  my  glance  it  Mem'd  to  flee, 

Aad  sbroad  itself  by  diff  or  tree. 

How  think'Bt  tfaoa  V-Ia  otir  path  waylaid  t 

Or  hath  thy  aie  my  tnut  betray'd! 

If  bo" En,  atartmg  from  his  dream, 

lint  tara'd  npon  a  gentler  theme, 
WD6id  had  ronsed  him  to  reply, 
Botnin  i^xraag  fnnrard,  shouting  high, 
"  Whate'er  tfaoo  art,  thou  now  shalt  stand 
And  forth  be  darted,  sword  in  hand. 

XIV. 
Ai  borsts  the  lefvin  in  its  wrath,* 
He  diot  him  down  the  sonnding  path ; 
Bock,  wood,  and  stream,  rang  wildly  out. 
To  Ins  load  step  and  saTage  iliont.' 
Seems  that  the  obfect  of  his  race 
Hath iesled  the  elifls;  his  frantie  ohaae 
Sdeleqg  be  tnma,  and  now  'tis  bent 
Bigbt  up  the  rock's  tali  battlement ; 
SbaiaiDg  each  sinew  to  ascend, 
Foot,  hsnd,  and  knee,  their  aid  mnst  lend, 
^nifrid,  an  dixzy  with  dismay, 
Tiewi  from  beneaUi,  his  dreadful  way : 
Now  to  tiie  oak's  waip'd  roots  he  clings, 
Now  trusts  his  weight  to  ivy  strings ; 
Now,  lilu  the  wild-goat,  must  he  dare 
Ad  QBsupptffted  leap  in  air;* 
Hid  in  the  ahmbby  rain-oonrse  now. 
Yon  msik  him  by  the  crashing  bough, 
And  by  his  corsiet's  sullen  clank. 
And  by  the  stones  spnm'd  from  the  bank, 
Aid  by  the  hawk  seared  from  her  nest, 
And  xaTCDs  croaking  o'er  their  guest, 
Who  deem  his  forfeit  limbs  shall  pay 
Ik  tribate  of  hk  bold  essay. 

XV. 

8«}  he  emeiges  !-^esperate  now  * 
All  farther  ooune — ^Yon  beetling  brow. 
In  enggy  nakedness  sublime, 
^Vbat  heart  or  foot  shaU  dare  to  climb  { 
It  bean  no  tendril  for  his  olasp^^ 
'Events  no  ang^  to  his  grasp : 


'  Ml-^  As  boats  the  Iw6i-»o«{|^}wnith." 

I  MS.— **To  idajleree  step  and  aaTsge  shout, 

SecM  that  the  object  of  hie  |  ^ 

^  chase 

Had  sealed  the  cH£b ;  Ms  despcTate  chase. 

'  VS.-*  A  deqwrate  leap  through  empty  air ; 
Bid  in  the  eopit-dad  rain-cousD  now." 

*  !*&■—"  See,  be  emeiigee  I— deeperate  now 
Toward  the  naked  beetling  brow, 
Hb  progicas    heart  and  foot  must  fail 
Ton  upmoat  crag's  bare  peak  to  scale.** 

'  tt.-**  PereVd  like  an  eagle  on  its  top, 
Haliacfd  oo  its  uncertain  prop. 


Sole  stay  his  foot  may  rest  upon, 
Is  yon  earth-bedded  jetting  stone. 
Balanced  on  such  precarious  prop,* 
He  strains  his  grasp  to  reach  Uie  top. 
Just  as  the  dangerous  stretch  he  makcfs. 
By  heaven,  his  foithleas  footstool  shakes  I 
Beneath  his  tottering  bulk  it  bends. 
It  sways,  ...  it  loosens,  ...  it  desoenda! 
And  downward  holds  its  headlong  way. 
Crashing  o*er  rode  and  oopsewood  spray. 
Loud  thunders  shake  the  echoing  dell ! — 
Fell  it  alone! — alone  it  fell. 
Just  on  the  very  Tcrge  of  fate. 
The  hardy  Bertram's  falling  weight 
He  trusted  to  his  sinewy  hands. 
And  on  the  top  unharm'd  be  stands ! — * 

XVL 

Wilfrid  a  safor  pain  pursued ; 
At  intervals  where,  roughly  hew*d. 
Rude  steps  ascending  from  the  dell 
Rendered  the  clitib  accessible. 
By  circuit  slow  he  thus  attain'd 
The  height  that  lUsingham  had  gain'd. 
And  when  he  issued  from  the  wood. 
Before  the  gate  of  Mortbam  stood.  ^ 
Twas  a  fair  scene !  the  sunbeam  lay 
On  battled  tower  and  portal  grey : 
And  from  the  grassy  slope  he  sees 
The  Greta  flow  to  meet  the  Tees; 
Where,  issuing  from  her  darksome  bed, 
She  caught  the  morning's  eastern  red. 
And  through  the  softening  vale  below 
BoU'd  her  bright  waves,  in  rosy  glow. 
All  blushing  to  her  bridal  bed,' 
Like  some  shy  maid  in  convent  bred ; 
While  linnet,  lark,  and  blackbird  gay. 
Sing  forth  her  nuptial  roundelay. 

xvn. 

"Twas  sweetly  sung  that  roundelay; 
That  summer  mom  shone  blithe  and  gay; 
But  morning  beam,  and  wild-bird's  call, 
Awaked  not  Mortham's  sUent  hall.* 
No  porter,  by  the  low-brow'd  gate, 
Took  in  the  wonted  niche  his  seat ; 


Jnat  as  the  perilous  atretch  he  makee,^ 
By  hearen,  his  tottering  footstool  shakes.** 
*  Opposite  to  this  line,  the  MS.  has  this  note,  meant  to 
amnse  Mr.  Ballantyne :— "  If  my  readers  will  not  allow  that 
I  hare  climbed  PaniassQS,  they  mnst  grant  that  I  hsTo  turned 
the  Kittle  Nine  Stepf.*'— {See  note  to  Redganntlet— l^aetfri^F 
MweZf,  vol.  XXXV.  p.  6.] 

7  See  Appendix,  Note  U. 

s  MS.— "Aa  some  fair  maid  in  cloister  bred, 
la  blushing  to  her  bridal  led.** 

0  **  The  beautiful  prospect  commanded  by  that  eminence 
seen  under  the  cheerful  light  of  a  summer's  morning,  is  finely 
contrasted  with  the  atteace  and  solitude  of  the  place."— CH(^ 
eal  Beview. 
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To  tbe  paved  oonrt  no  poMuit  drew ; 
Waked  to  their  toil  no  menial  crew ; 
Tbe  maiden's  carol  was  not  heard, 
Ab  to  her  morning  task  she  fkred : 
In  the  void  offices  around, 
Rung  not  a  hoo^  nor  baj'd  a  hound ; 
Nor  eager  steed,  with  shrilling  neigh, 
Accused  the  lagging  groom's  delay ; 
Untiinmi'd,  undress'd,  neglected  now, 
Was  allej'd  walk  and  orchard  bough ; 
All  spoke  the  master's  absent  care,' 
All  spoke  neglect  and  disrepair. 
South  of  the  gate,  an  arrow  flight. 
Two  mighty  elms  their  limbs  unite, 
As  if  a  canopy  to  spread 
O'er  the  lone  dwelling  of  the  dead ; 
For  their  huge  boughs  in  arches  bent 
Above  a  massive  monument. 
Carved  o'er  in  ancient  Gk>thio  wise, 
With  nuLny  a  scutcheon  and  device : 
There,  spent  with  toil  and  sunk  in  gloom, 
Bertram  stood  pondering  by  the  tomb. 

XVIII. 
«  It  vanish'd,  like  a  flitting  ghost ! 
Behind  this  tomb,"  he  said,  ^  'twas  lost — 
This  tomb,  where  oft  I  deem'd  lies  stored 
Of  MorthamV  Indian  wealth  the  hoard. 
Tis  true,  the  aged  servants  said 
Here  his  lamented  wife  is  laid ;' 
But  weightier  reasons  may  be  guess'd 
For  their  lord's  strict  and  stem  behest, 
That  none  should  on  his  steps  intrude. 
Whene'er  he  sought  this  solitude^ — 
An  ancient  mariner  I  knew. 
What  time  I  sail'd  with  Morgan's  crew, 
Who  oft,  ^id  our  carousals,  spake 
Of  Raleigh,  Forbisher,  and  Drake ; 
Adventurous  hearts!  who  bartered,  bold. 
Their  English  steel  for  Spanish  gold. 
Trust  not,  would  his  experience  say. 
Captain  or  comrade  irith  your  prey ; 
But  seek  some  chamel,  when,  at  full, 
The  moon  gilds  skeleton  and  skull : 
There  dig,  and  tomb  your  precious  heap ; 
And  bid  the  dead  your  treasure  keep ;' 
Sure  stewards  they,  if  fitting  spell 
Their  service  to  the  task  compel. 
Lacks  there  such  chamel  t — ^kill  a  slave,^ 
Or  prisoner,  on  the  treasure-grave; 
And  bid  his  discontented  ghost 
Stalk  nightly  on  his  lonely  post.^ — 


<  MS.—'*  All  spoke  the  master  abeent  far, 


All 


war. 


"^      ithe  wooeofi 
Cloeo  by  the  gate,  an  arch  combined. 
Two  haughty  elms  their  branches  twined.** 

'  M&— '*  Hera  lies  the  partner  of  his  bed ; 

Bat  weightier  reasons  shonld  appear 
For  all  his  moonlight  wanderings  here, 


Such  was  his  tale.    Its  trath,  I  ween, 
Is  in  my  morning  vision  seen." — 

XIX. 
Wilfrid,  who  Bcom'd  the  legend  wild, 
In  mingled  mirth  and  pi^  smiled. 
Much  marvelling  that  a  breast  so  bold 
In  such  fond  tale  belief  should  hold  ;* 
But  yet  of  Bertram  sought  to  know 
The  apparition's  form  and  show.^ — 
The  power  within  the  guilty  breast. 
Oft  vanquish'd,  never  quite  suppress'd. 
That  unsubdued  and  lurking  lies 
To  take  the  felon  by  sntpiise, 
And  force  him,  as  by  magic  speU, 
In  his  despite  his  guilt  to  tell, — ' 
That  power  in  Bertram's  breast  awoke ; 
Scarce  conscious  he  vras  heard,  he  spoke ; 
"  "Twas  Mortham's  form,  from  foot  to  head ! 
His  morion,  with  the  plume  of  red. 
His  shape,  his  mien — 'twas  Mortham,  right 
As  when  I  slew  him  in  the  flght"— 
*<  Thou  aUy  hunt^thour'— With  consdous  ttarl 
He  heard,  then  mann'd  his  haughty  hesri— 
*"  I  slew  huni— 1 1— I  had  forgot 
Thou,  stripling,  knew'st  not  of  the  plot 
But  it  is  spoken — ^nor  will  I 
Deed  done,  or  spoken  word,  deny. 
I  slew  him ;  I !  for  thankless  pride ; 
'Twas  by  this  hand  that  Mortham  died !" 

XX. 

Wilfrid,  of  gentle  hand  and  heart, 

Averse  to  every  active  part. 

But  most  averse  to  martial  broil. 

From  danger  shrunk,  and  tnm'd  from  toil ; 

Yet  the  meek  lover  of  the  lyre 

Nursed  one  brave  spark  of  noble  fire , 

Against  injustice,  firaud,  or  wrong, 

His  blood  beat  h^^h,  his  hand  wax'd  strong;. 

Not  his  the  nerves  that  could  sustain, 

Unshaken,  danger,  toil,  and  pain ; 

But,  when  that  spark  blazed  forth  to  flame,' 

He  rose  superior  to  his  frame. 

And  now  it  came,  that  generous  mood : 

And,  in  full  current  of  his  blood. 

On  Bertram  be  laid  desperate  hand, 

Placed  firm  his  foot,  and  drew  his  brand. 

'<  Should  every  fiend,  to  wh<Hn  thonr't  sold, 

Rise  in  thine  aid,  I  keep  my  hold.— 

Arouse  there,  hoi  take  spear  and  sword! 

Attach  the  murderer  of  your  Lord !" 


And  for  the  sharp  rebnke  they  got. 
That  pried  aronnd  his  fkToarite  spot** 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  V. 

«  MS.-"  Lacks  there  anch  chamel-TauItr-a  •^^•' 
Or  prisoner,  slavfi^ter  on  the  graT*. 

B  MS.-«*  Shonld  &lth  in  snch  a  fable  hold." 

«  See  Appendix,  Note  W. 

7  MS.—"  fiat,  when  biased  forth  that  noble 
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XXI. 

fix'd  as  by  A  spell, 
Bertnm — Jt  seemM  miracle, 
one  80  feeble,  soft,  and  tame 
;  grasp  on  wariike  Rhringham.* 
when  he  felt  a  feeble  stroke,' 
t  fiend  within  the  ruffian  woke  i 
iwrendi  the  sword  from  Wilfrid's  hand, 
idadi  him  headlong  on  the  sand, 
I  bat  one  moment^s  woi^— one  mors 
diendk'd  tlie  blade  in  WilMd's  gore ; 
m  the  instant  it  arose, 
lend  his  hfe,  his  lore,  his  woes, 

form,  that  mark'd  the  soene^ 
its  his  rapier  sheathed  between, 

the  &st-descending  blow, 
steps  'twixt  Wimid  and  his  foe; 
then  nnscabbarded  his  brand, 
,  itemly  pointing  with  his  hand, 
monsrch's  Toioe  forbade  the  fight, 
fflotion'd  Bertram  from  his  sight 
,  snd  repent,"— he  said,  <*  while  time 
Ipven  thee ;  add  not  crime  to  crime.' 


tf 


XXlh 
,  snd  mkoertain,  and  amazed, 
I OD  a  vision  Bertram  gazed ! 

Mortham's  bearing,  bold  and  high,' 
i  anewy  frame,  his  foloon  eye, 
I  look  snd  accent  of  command, 
!  mirtial  gesture  of  his  hand, 
I  itatdy  form,  spare-built  and  tall, 
vBr>bIeach'd  locks — 'twas  Mortham 
L 

Bertram's  ^zzy  bndn  career^ 
I  thoBsuid  thoughts,  and  all  of  fear; 
I  vavering  &ith  received  not  quite 
I  Inrn  he  saw  aa  llortham's  sprite, 
t  more  he  fear'd  it,  if  it  stood 
>  lord,  ia  living  flesh  and  blood. — 
;  i{wctre  can  the  chamel  send, 
><iRsd6ilssan  injured  friend! 
I  too,  the  habit  of  ctmmiand, 

the  leader  of  the  band, 
1  Riaing^iam,  for  many  a  day, 
i  Daich'd  and  fought  beneath  his  sway, 
[aned  hfan— and,  "with  reTerted  free, 
Awards  he  bore  his  sullen  pace ;' 


' "  ^  Mdden  fanprewion  made  on  the  mind  of  Wilfrid  by 

^  ivftwal,  b  one  of  the  happieat  tonchea  of  raoial  poetry. 

'  t&et  vbkh  the  anexpccted  borat  of  isdignatton  and 

~Tpndieet  on  Bertram,  ia  aa  finely  fansgbied."— 0*iMoa/ 

a^"TUi  moit  niUwiaHwg  loene  li  a  worthy  companion 

'laeDontcrofFlta-Jamea  and  Roderick  Dhn,  in  the 

r*f  the  Lake.--.  jronlUy  Ibvimu 

Ma,-'*  At  Id^th,  at  al^t  and  feeble  atroke^ 
Ibat  nad  the  akin,  hia{  ^*"^ ) awoke.** 


Oft  stopp'd,  and  oft  on  Mortham  stared, 
And  dark  as  rated  mastiff  glared ; 
But  when  the  tramp  of  steeds  was  heard. 
Plunged  in  the  glen,  and  disappear'd ; — 
Nor  longer  there  the  Warrior  stood, 
Retiring  eastward  through  the  wood ;' 
But  first  to  Wilfrid  warning  giv(», 
**  Tell  thou  to  none  that  Mortham  lives." 

XXIII. 
Still  rung  these  words  in  Wilfrid's  ear. 
Hinting  he  knew  not  what  of  fear ; 
When  nearer  came  the  coursers'  tread. 
And,  with  his  father  at  their  head. 
Of  horsemen  arm'd  a  gallant  power 
Rein'd  up  their  steeds  before  the  .«wer. 
**  Whence  these  pale  looks,  my  son !"  he  said : 
«  Where's  Bertram*— Why  that  naked  bladel"- 
Wilfiid  aml^guously  replied, 
(For  Mortham's  charge  his  honour  tied,) 
"  Bertram  is  gone — the  villain's  word 
Avouch'd  him  murderer  of  his  lord  1 
Even  now  we  fought — ^but,  when  your  tread 
Announced  you  nigh,  the  felon  fled." 
In  Wydiffe's  conscious  eye  appear 
A  guilty  hope,  a  guilty  fear ; 
On  his  pale  brow  the  dewdrop  broke. 
And  his  lip  quiver'd  as  he  spoke : — 

XXIV. 

^  A  murderer  I — Philip  Mortham  died 
Amid  the  battle's  wildest  tide. 
Wilfrid,  or  Bertram  raves,  or  you  ! 
Yet,  grant  such  strange  confession  true. 
Pursuit  were  vain — let  him  fly  far — 
Justice  must  sleep  in  dvil  war." 
A  gallant  Youth  rode  near  his  nde. 
Brave  Rokeby's  page,  in  battle  tried ; 
That  mom,  an  embassy  of  weight 
He  brought  to  Barnard's  castle  gate, 
And  follow'd  now  in  Wydifle's  train. 
An  answer  for  his  lord  to  gain. 
His  steed,  whose  arch'd  and  sable  neck 
An  hundred  wreaths  of  foam  bedeck. 
Chafed  not  against  the  curb  more  high 
Than  he  at  Oswald's  cold  reply ; 
He  bit  his  lip,  implored  his  saint, 
(His  the  old  foith) — then  burst  restraint 


s  MS.— *"Twaa  Hortham'a  apnre  and  ainewy  fhime^ 
Hia  foloon  eye,  hia  glance  of  fiame." 

a  US.—*'  A  thousand  thonghtt,  and  all  of  fear, 
Dixzied  hia  brain  in  wild  career ; 
Doubting,  and  not  receiving  qnite. 
The  form  be  aaw  aa  Mortham'a  sprite, 
8tm  mere  he  fear'd  it.  if  it  atood 
Hia  living  lord,  in  flesh  and  blood.** 

ft  MS.-—*'  Slow  he  retreata  with  anllen  pace." 

«  MS.—*'  Retiring  tbrongh  the  thickest  wood." 

7  M&— "  Rein'd  up  their  ateeda  by  Morthaw  luHcr." 
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XXV. 
•t  Yes  1  I  beheld  his  bloody  faU,* 
Bj  that  base  traitor's  dastard  ball. 
Just  when  I  thought  to  measure  sword. 
Presumptuous  hope  I  with  Mortham's  lord. 
And  shall  the  murderer  *scape,  who  slew 
His  leader,  generous,  brave,  and  tnie  1 ' 
Escape,  while  on  the  dew  you  trace 
The  marks  of  his  gigantic  pace ! 
No  !  ere  the  sun  that  dew  shall  dry,^ 
False  Risingham  shall  yield  or  die. — 
Ring  out  the  castle  larum  bell ! 
Arouse  the  peasants  with  the  knell  I 
Meantime  disperse— ride,  gallants,  ride ! 
Beaet  the  wood  on  every  side. 
But  if  among  you  one  there  be. 
That  honours  Mortham's  memory. 
Let  him  dismount  and  follow  me  I 
£lae  on  your  crests  sit  fear  and  shame, 
And  foul  suspicion  dog  your  name !" 

XXVI. 

Instant  to  earth  young  Redmond  sprung; 
Instant  on  earth  the  harness  rung 
Of  twenty  men  of  Wycliife's  band, 
Who  waited  not  their  lord's  command. 
Redmond  his  spurs  from  buskins  drew. 
His  mantle  firom  his  shoulders  threw. 
His  pistols  in  his  belt  he  placed. 
The  green-wood  gain'd,  the  footsteps  traced, 
Shouted  like  huntsman  to  his  hounds, 
^  To  cover,  hark  1''— «nd  in  he  bounds. 
Scarce  heard  was  Oswald's  anxious  cry, 
**  Suspicion !  yes — ^pursue  him — fly — 
But  venture  not,  in  useless  strife. 
On  ruffian  desperate  of  his  life. 
Whoever  finds  him,  shoot  him  dead  !* 
Five  hundred  nobles  for  his  head  I " 

XXVII. 
The  horsemen  gallop'd,  to  make  good 
Each  path  that  issued  firom  the  wood. 
Loud  fix>m  the  thickets  rung  the  shout 
Of  Redmond  and  his  eager  route ; 


1  M&— "  Yes !  I  beheld  ktrnjiruaf  Oain, 

By  that  base  tiaitor  qfhU  tratn." 

>  MS.—*'  A  knightf  so  generous,  bniTe  and  true." 

s  MS. "  that  dew  ihall  drain, 

Falee  Riaingbam  shall  be  kill'd  or  ta'en." 

«  MB.— To  the  PHnter.— "On  the  disputed  line,  it  may 
stand  thus,— 

'  Whoerer  finds  him,  strike  him  dead ; ' 
Or,- 

■  Who  first  shall  find  him.  strike  him  dead.' 

But  I  think  the  addition  of  >iion,  or  any  audi  word,  will  im- 
pair the  strength  of  the  passage.  Oswald  ia  too  anxioua  to 
nae  epitheta,  and  b  hallooing  after  the  men,  by  thia  time  enter- 
ing the  wood.  The  simpler  the  line  the  better.  In  my  humble 
0|dnion,  shoot  him  dead,  was  much  better  than  any  other.  It 
tujliiut  Do  not  even  approach  him;  kiU  him  at  a  dittaatee.    1 


With  them  was  Wilfrid,  stung  with  Iro^ 

And  envying  Redmond's  martial  fire,*^ 

And  emulous  of  fame. — But  where 

Is  Oswald,  noble  Mortham's  heir  1 

He,  bound  by  honour,  law,  and  fiuth. 

Avenger  of  his  kinsman's  death  1 — 

Leaning  against  the  ehnin  tree. 

With  drooping  head  and  slackened  knee, 

And  clenched  teeth,  and  cloae-claa{>M  haads, 

In  agony  of  soul  he  stands ! 

His  downcast  eye  on  earth  b  bent. 

His  soul  to  every  sound  is  lent ; 

For  in  each  shout  that  cleaves  the  air. 

May  ling  Jisooveiy  and  despair.* 

xxvm. 

What  'vail'd  it  him,  that  brightly  play'd 
The  morning  sun  on  Mortham's  glade! 
All  seems  in  giddy  round  to  ride. 
Like  objects  on  a  stormy  tide. 
Seen  eddjing  by  the  moonlight  dim. 
Imperfectly  to  sink  and  swim. 
What  'vail'd  it,  that  the  fair  domain. 
Its  battled  mansion,  hill,  and  plain. 
On  which  the  sun  so  brightly  shone. 
Envied  so  long,  was  now  his  own  t ' 
The  lowest  dungeon,  in  that  hour. 
Of  Brackenbury's  dismal  tower,' 
Had  been  lus  choice,  could  such  a  doom 
Have  open'd  Mortham's  bloody  tomb ! 
Forced,  too,  to  turn  unwilling  ear 
To  each  surmise  of  hope  or  fear, 
Murmur'd  among  the  rustics  round. 
Who  gathered  at  the  larum  sound; 
He  dared  not  turn  his  head  away. 
E'en  to  look  up  to  heaven  to  pray. 
Or  call  on  hell,  in  bitter  mood. 
For  one  sharp  death-shot  from  the  wood  I 

XXIX. 

At  length,  o'eipast  that  dreadfixl  space, 
Back  straggling  came  the  scatter'd  chase; 
Jaded  and  weaiy,  horse  and  man, 
Retum'd  the  troopers,  one  by  one. 


leave  It,  however,  to  yon,  only  saying,  that  I  never  ahu  < 
mon  words  when  they  are  to  the  purpose.  Aa  to  yonreritfr 
dsms,  I  cannot  but  attend  to  them,  beoanae  they  toodi  pi» 
aagea  with  which  I  am  myaelf  diaoontentad.— W.  S." 

»  M&-*'/«adia^Bedmond*anoUfffir«.'* 

•  "  Oppoaedto  thia  animated  picture  of  ardent  cosntge  sol 
ingenuoua  youth,  that  of  a  guilty  consdenoe,  which  imsoe* 
diately  follows,  ii  indescribably  terrible,  and  cakolated  ts 
achiere  the  highest  and  noblest  pnrpoees  of  dramatic  fictaNk** 
-'CrUicai  Review. 

1  "  The  contrast  of  the  beantiftil  uonung,  and  the  proipMl 
of  the  rich  domain  of  Mortimm,  whldi  Oswald  was  cone  to 
seise,  with  the  dark  remorse  and  misery  «f  his  mind,  ispon^ 
ftUlyrepieaented:  {NmdmauetAotdutriK.kc.h'MtKmt 
Review* 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  X. 
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Yilftid,  the  Ust,  arriTed  to  say, 

AUtitDe  was  lost  of  Bertnm's  w-ay, 

Ikoo^  Redmond  atill,  up  Brignal  wood,i 

Ikebopdm  quest  in  Tain  punned. — 

0^  ftial  doom  of  human  race  t 

Wbt  ^jiant  paaaiom  panons  duue ! 

lanoiM  from  Oiwald'a  brow  la  gone, 

Iwiee  and  pride  nanme  their  throne  ;* 

1W  pang  of  imtant  terror  by, 

Thij  dietatena  their  ilaTe^a  reply: — 


*  Ay-let  Idm  rwogo  like  hasty  honnd ! 

Aad  if  tile  grim  irolPa  lair  be  found, 

8biD  it  my  can  how  goes  the  game 

Wiik  Redmond,  or  with  Bisingluun^— 

Kij,  answer  not,  thoa  simple  boy ! 

Iky  Ur  Matilda,  all  so  ooy 

lb  diee,  ii  of  another  mood 

T»  dHl  bold  yonth  of  Erin's  blood. 

Ikj  ditties  win  she  flneely  prsise, 

Aad  pay  thy  pains  with  courtly  phrase ; 

hsraogfa  path  will  oft  command — 

Aeixptat  least->thy  friendly  hand ; 

Hadie  SToids,  or,  niged  and  pniy'd, 

VflwBIingtakes  his  profler'd  aid, 

Wbfle  oQoidoiis  passion  plainly  spealcs 

b  dovneaat  look  and  blushing  cheeks. 

Wlicae'er  he  nngs,  will  she  glide  nigh, 

Asdall  her  soul  is  in  her  eye ; 

Tttdoohts  die  still  to  tender  free 

Ihewooted  words  of  courtesy. 

Ihoe  are  strong    signs  I  —  yet   wherefen 

Aad  vipe,  dfenunate,  thine  eyef 
Utte  ihaU  ihe  be,  if  thou  attend 
IWoooaids  of  thy  tiro  and  ftiend. 


'Sane  wort  thou  gone,  when  peep  of  light' 
ftnght  genuine  news  of  Harston's  flgfat. 
l^vi  Ctamwell  tam'd  the  doubtftil  tide, 
^ooiKiaeit  bless*d  the  rightftil  side; 
1^  thoQiand  caTsIiers  lie  dead, 
bpert and  that  bold  Marquis  fled; 
KtUa  aad  knights,  so  prond  of  late, 
Ibrt  ibe  for  freedom  and  estate. 
vftiMK,eQimnitted  to  my  charge, 
^  fiokoby,  prisoner  at  huge ; 
^•faaood,  his  page,  arrived  to  say 
^  iMfihfli  Barnard's  towen  to-day. 


'  K&>''ThiM,k  Redmond  stUl,  as  onrabdiMd." 

'IWlfSLaddt:^ 

**  Of  Mortbam'a  traasmv  now  be  dreanti» 
Kov  aoxm  mon  ambitioui  lehemM^'* 


*  ia^"IlBi  BodoMmd  branght,  at  peep  ofUght. 
Ibe  neve  of  Manton'e  happy  ight." 

^'w  Appendix  XoteY. 


Right  heavy  shall  his  ransom  be, 
Unless  that  maid  compound  with  thee  !* 
Gk>  to  her  now— be  bold  of  cheer. 
While  her  soul  floats  'twisct  hope  and  fear; 
It  is  the  tery  change  of  tide. 
When  best  the  female  heart  is  tried- 
Pride,  pr^ndioe,  and  modesty. 
An  in  the  onrrant  swept  to  sea  ;* 
And  the  bold  swain,  who  plies  his  oar, 
Mayr  tightly  row  his  bark  to  shora." 


Haiithy. 


CANTO  THIAD. 


I. 

Thb  hunting  tribes  of  air  and  earth 
Bespeot  the  brethron  of  their  birth  ;* 
Nature,  who  loves  the  claim  of  kind. 
Less  orael  chase  to  each  assigned. 
The  falcon,  poised  on  soaring  wing, 
Watches  the  wild-dock  by  the  spring ; 
The  slow-hound  wakes  the  fox's  lair ; 
The  greyhound  presses  on  the  hare ; 
Hie  eagle  pounces  on  the  lamb ; 
Hie  wolf  detours  the  fleecy  dam : 
Even  tiger  fell,  and  sullen  bear, 
Their  likeness  and  their  lineage  spare, 
Man,  only,  mars  kind  Nature's  plan, 
And  tuns  the  fleroe  pursuit  on  man ; 
Plying  war's  desultory  trade, 
Incurrioo,  flight,  and  ambuscade,'' 
Since  Nimrod,  Gush's  mighty  son, 
At  ihfst  the  Uoody  gsme  begun. 

n. 

The  Indian,  prowling  for  hia  prey, 

Who  hears  the  settiers  tsaek  hia  way. 

And  Imows  in  distant  forest  for 

Camp  his  red  brethren  of  the  war; 

He,  when  each  double  and  disguise 

To  baffle  the  pursuit  he  tries, 

Low  crouching  now  his  head  to  hide. 

When  swampy  stnams  through  rashes  gUde^* 

Now  covering  with  the  wither'd  leaves 

The  foot-prints  that  the  dew  reoeives  :* 


s  US.—"  In  the  warm  ebb  are  iwept  to  na.'* 

«  M8.x'«  The|  ^^'^    jtribes  of  earth  and  air. 
^meaner' 

In  the  wild  chsae  their  kindred  afut" 
The  ieoond  couplet  intezp<dated. 
7  MS,-^-  In^radon,  tOt^i,  and  ambaecade.'* 
s  118.—**  Where  the  alow  wares  throagh  mchcv  glide.' 
»  See  Appendix,  NoU  Z. 
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He,  flkill'd  in  every  aiiTan  guile, 
KnowB  not,  nor  tries,  such  Tarioos  wile, 
Ab  Risingham,  when  on  the  wind 
Arose  the  loud  pursuit  behind. 
In  Redesdale  his  youth  had  heard 
Each  art  her  wily  dalesmen  dared. 
When  Rooken-edge,  and  Redswair  high. 
To  bugle  rang  and  blood-hound's  cry,' 
Announcing  Jedwood-axe  and  spear. 
And  Ldd'sdale  riders  in  the  rear; 
And  well  his  ▼enturous  life  had  proved 
The  lessons  that  his  childhood  loved. 

III. 
Oft  had  he  shown,  in  climes  afar. 
Each  attribute  of  rovipg  war ; 
The  sharpen'd  ear,  the  piercing  eye. 
The  quick  resolve  in  danger  nigh ; 
The  speed,  that  in  the  flight  or  chase, 
Outstripped  the  Charib's  rapid  race ; 
The  steady  brain,  the  sinewy  limb. 
To  leap,  to  climb,  to  dive,  to  swim ; 
The  iron  frame,  inured  to  bear 
Each  dire  inclemency  of  air. 
Nor  less  confirmM  to  undergo 
Fatigue's  faint  chill,  and  famine's  throe.        ^ 
These  arts  ho  proved,  his  life  to  save. 
In  peril  oft  by  land  and  wave. 
On  Arawaca's  desert  shore, 
Or  where  La  Plata's  billovro  roar. 
When  oft  the  sons  of  vengeful  Spain 
Track'd  the  marauder^s  steps  in  vain. 
These  arts,  in  Indian  warfiune  tried. 
Must  save  him  now  by  Greta's  side. 

IV. 
'Twas  then,  in  hour  of  utmost  need. 
He  proved  his  courage,  art,  and  speed. 
Now  slow  he  stalk'd  with  stealthy  paoe, 
Now  started  forth  in  rapid  race. 
Oft  doubling  back  in  mazy  train. 
To  blind  the  trace  the  dews  retain ;' 
Now  dombe  the  rocks  projecting  high. 
To  baffle  the  pursuer  s  eye ; 
Now  sought  the  stream,  whose  brawling  sound 
The  echo  of  his  footsteps  drown'd. 
But  if  the  forest  vei^  he  nears. 
There  trample  steeds,  and  glimmer  spears ; 
If  deeper  down  the  copse  he  drew. 
He  heard  the  rangers'  loud  halloo. 
Beating  each  cover  while  they  came. 
As  if  to  start  the  silvan  game. 


^  See  Appendix,  Note  2  A. 
'  M&~"  When  tiaoct  in  the  dew  Temam." 
s  MS.-*'  And  oft  his  aoul  within  him  row. 
Prompting  to  nuh  npon  bis  foes, 
And  oft,  like  tiger  toil-lwtet. 
That  in  each  psM  finds  foe  and  net,"  dec 

*  la  the  MS.  the  stanxa  condudes  thus  ^— 


'Twas  then — like  tiger  dose  beset' 
At  every  pass  with  toil  and  net, 
'Counter'd,  where'er  he  turns  his  glare, 
By  dashing  arms  and  torches'  flare. 
Who  meditates,  vrith  furious  bound. 
To  burst  on  hunter,  horse,  and  hound,—* 
TSuras  then  that  Bertram's  soul  arose. 
Prompting  to  rush  upon  his  foes : 
But  as  that  crouching  tiger,  cow'd 
By  brandish'd  sted  and  shouting  crowd. 
Retreats  beneath  the  jungle's  shroad, 
Bertram  suspends  his  purpose  stem. 
And  couches  in  the  brake  and  fern. 
Hiding  his  face,  lest  foemen  spy 
The  sparkle  of  his  swarthy  eye.^ 

V. 

Then  Bertram  might  the  bearing  trace 
Of  the  bold  youth  who  led  the  chase  p 
Who  paused  to  list  for  every  sound. 
Climb  every  height  to  look  around. 
Then  rushing  on  vrith  naked  sword. 
Each  dingle's  bosky  depths  explored. 
'TWAS  Redmond — ^by  the  azure  eye ; 
'Twas  Redmond — by  the  locka  that  fly 
Disorder'd  from  his  glowing  cheek  ; 
Mien,  face,  and  form,  young  Redmond 
A  form  more  active,  light,  and  strong, 
Ne'er  shot  the  ranks  of  war  along ; 
The  modest,  yet  the  manly  mien. 
Might  grace  the  court  of  maiden  queen ; 
A  &ce  more  fiiir  you  well  might  find,' 
For  Redmond's  knew  the  sun  and  vrind. 
Nor  boasted,  from  their  tinge  when  free, 
The  charm  of  regularity ; 
But  eveiy  feature  had  the  power 
To  aid  the  expression  of  the  hour : 
Whether  gay  vrit,  and  humour  dy. 
Danced  hmghing  in  his  light-blue  eye ; 
Or  bended  brow,  and  glance  of  fire. 
And  kindling  cheek,  spoke  Erin's  ire; 
Or  soft  and  sadden'd  glances  ahow 
Her  ready  qncup&thy  with  woe ; 
Or  in  that  wayward  mood  of  mind. 
When  various  fedings  are  combined. 
When  joy  and  sorrow  mingle  near. 
And   hope's   bright  wings  are   check'd  b; 

fear. 
And  rising  doubts  keep  transport  down, 
And  anger  lends  a  short-lived  frown ; 
In  that  strange  mood  which  maids  approve 
Even  when  they  dare  not  cdl  it  love ; 


'*  Suspending  y^  his  purpose  ttem. 
He  conch'd  him  in  the  brake  and  &ni ; 
Hiding  hia  &ce,  lest  foemen  ipv 
The  q>ark]e  of  his  swarthy  eye." 
•  See  Appendix,  Note  8  B. 

0  These  Hx  couplets  were  often  qnotad  by  the  Iste  Ura 
Kinneddcr  as  giving,  in  his  opinion,  an  exctlient  pnrttsit « 
the  aathor  himself.— Kti. 
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rhh  everj  ehaage  his  fcitims  pky'd, 
inTeofahow  the  light  and  shade.' 

VI. 

feO  tMngham  TOimg  Redmond  knew : 
;  raiKfa  he  nuuTell'd  that  the  crew, 
to  revenge  bold  Moitham  dead, 
Tffe  by  Uiai  M orCham'e  fbeman  led ; 
never  Crit  liis  soul  the  woe, 
;  viSs  a  generons  iMman  low, 
len  that  sense  of  justice  strong, 
;  wreaks  n  generous  foeman's  wrong* 
sDBall  his  leisure  now  to  panse ; 

is  first,  whatever  the  cause :' 
twiee  thttt  Redmond  came  so  near 

Bertram  ooach*d  like  hnnted  deer, 
107  houghs  his  steps  displace, 
against  the  roffian's  &ce, 
desperate,  twice  prepared  to  start, 
;  phmge  his  dagger  in  his  heart  I 
Redmond  tom'd  a  different  way, 
tiie  bent  boaghs  resomed  their  sway, 
Beitram  held  it  wise,  unseen, 
to  plunge  in  coppice  green. 
,  dreled  in  his  cofl,  the  snake, 
roving  huntets  beat  the  brake, 
TatAes  with  red  and  glistening  eye, 
if  heedless  step  draw  nigh, 
finked  tongue  and  renom'd  fimg 
llnstaBt  to  dart  the  deadly  pang ; 
YSkA  if  die  intruders  turn  aside, 
I  Av&y  his  coOs  unfolded  glide, 
liAttl  tibnogfa  the  deep  savannah  wind, 
|8ans  andiitnrbM  retreat  to  find. 

VII. 
Bit  Bertram,  as  he  backward  drew. 
And  heard  the  loud  pursuit  renew. 
And  Redmond's  hollo  on  the  wind. 
Oft  nnrtter'd  in  his  savage  mind — 
*B«dmood  (VNealel  were  thou  and  I 
Akae  this  day's  erent  to  try, 
^ntk  not  a  Koond  here  to  tee, 
Bit  the  grey  eliff  and  oaken  tree^~ 
Thtt  foioe  of  thine,  that  shouts  so  loud, 
^ttnld  ne'er  repeat  its  summons  proud  t 
Ko!  nor  e'er  tiy  its  melting  power 
Afun  in  maiden's  summer  bower." 
Ehided,  DOW  behind  biyn  die. 
Faint  and  more  laint,  each  hostile  cry ; 


lafb*  KS.  this  inuf^  comefl  after  tbe  line  *'  to  aid  the 
'  >f  Uie  boar,"  and  the  couplet  ttanda : 

"And  like  a  flexile  aspen  played 
Altenately  in  light  and  shades  * 

'  US.—"  The  diaM  he  heads,  whate'er  the  canae.** 

*  ^^ — **  and  Umbs  to  start, 

Aod,  irbUe  his  atretch'd  attention  glowa, 
Seaiee  felt  hia  weary  frame  repoae." 

*  The  e^ajiamiiii  Latl/btia,  grand  throatwort,  or  Caatei^ 


ITe  stands  in  Scargill  wood  alone, 
Nor  hears  he  now  a  harsher  tone 
Than  the  hoarse  cushat's  plaintive  erjf 
Or  Greta's  sound  that  murmurs  by ; 
And  on  the  dale,  so  lone  and  wild. 
The  sununer  sun  in  quiet  smiled. 

vni. 

He  listen'd  long  with  anxious  heart. 

Ear  bent  to  hear,  and  foot  to  start,' 

And,  while  his  stretch'd  attentton  glows, 

Reftued  his  weary  frame  repose. 

Twas  silence  all— he  laid  him  down, 

Where  purple  heath  profusely  strown. 

And  throatwort,  with  its  azure  bell,^ 

And  mots  and  thyme  his  cushion  swell. 

There,  spent  with  toil,  he  listless  eyed 

The  course  of  GreU's  playfhl  tide ; 

Beneath,  her  banks  now  eddying  dun, 

Now  brightly  gleaming  to  the  sun, 

As,  dancing  orer  rock  and  stone. 

In  yellow  light  her  currents  shone, 

Matching  in  hue  the  favourite  gem 

Of  Albin's  mountain-diadem. 

Then,  tired  to  watch  the  current's  play. 

He  tum'd  his  weary  eyes  away. 

To  where  the  bank  opposing  show'd 

Its  huge,  square  cliffs  through  shaggy  wood.* 

One,  prominent  above  the  rest, 

Rear'd  to  the  sun  its  pale  grey  breast ; 

Around  its  broken  summit  grew 

The  hazel  rude,  and  lable  yew ; 

A  thousand  varied  lichens  dyed 

Its  waste  and  weather-beaten  side. 

And  round  its  rugged  basis  lay, 

By  time  or  thunder  rent  away, 

Fragments,  that,  from  its  IronUet  torn. 

Were  manUed  now  by  Terdant  thorn. 

Such  was  the  scene's  wild  msjesty, 

That  fill'd  stem  Bertram's  gazing  ^ye.* 

IX. 

In  sullen  mood  he  lay  reclined. 
Revolving,  in  bis  stormy  mind. 
The  felon  deed,  the  fruitiess  guilt. 
His  patron's  blood  by  treason  spilt ; 
A  crime,  it  seem'd,  eo  dire  and  dread, 
That  it  had  power  to  wake  the  dead. 
Then,  pondering  on  his  life  betray'd  ^ 
By  Oswald's  art  to  Redmond's  blade, 


bnty  hella,  grows  in  proftasfcrn  npon  the  beantiftil  banks  of  the 
riTer  Oxeta,  where  it  divides  the  nanoTS  of  Brignall  and  Scar 
gill,  aboat  three  miles  above  Oreta  Bridge. 

a  MS. "  show'd. 

With  many  a  rocky  fragment  nide, 
Its  old  grey  dift  and  shaggy  wood." 
•  The  MS.  adds: 

**  Yet  as  he  gaaed,  he  iiiil'd  to  find 
According  image  tonch  hia  mind.** 
7  MS.—"  Then  thought  he  on  his  life  betny'd." 
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In  treaoherouB  purpose  to  withhold. 
So  Mem'd  it,  Mortham*B  promued  gold, 
▲  deep  and  ftiU  rerenge  he  towM 
On  Redmond,  forward,  fierce,  and  proud ; 
Bevenge  on  Wilfrid— on  his  ore 
Redoabled  rengeanoe^  swift  and  dire! — 
If,  in  sach  mood,  (as  legends  say. 
And  well  believed  that  simple  day,) 
The  Enemy  of  Man  has  power 
To  profit  by  the  evil  hoar. 
Here  stood  a  wretch,  prepared  to  ehange 
His  soul's  redemption  for  revenge !  ^ 
But  though  his  vows,  with  such  a  fire 
Of  earnest  and  intense  desire 
For  vengeance  dark  and  fell,  were  made,' 
As  well  might  reach  hell's  lowest  shade, 
No  deeper  clouds  the  grove  embrown'd. 
No  nether  thunders  shook  the  ground  ^ 
The  demon  knew  his  vassal's  heart. 
And  spared  temptation's  needless  art^ 

X. 

Oft,  mingled  with  the  direfdl  theme. 

Came  Mortham's  form — Was  it  a  dream  t 

Or  had  he  seen,  in  viaon  true, 

That  very  Mortham  whom  he  slew! 

Or  had  in  living  flesh  appeared 

The  only  man  on  earth  he  fear'dt — 

To  try  the  mystic  cause  intent. 

His  eyes,  that  on  the  cliff  were  bent, 

'Counter'd  at  once  a  dazaling  glance, 

like  sunbeam  flash'd  from  sword  or  lance. 

At  once  he  started  as  for  fight, 

But  not  a  foeman  was  in  sight;^ 

He  heard  the  cushat's  murmur  hoarse. 

He  heard  the  river*s  sounding  course ; 

The  solitary  woodlands  lay, 

As  slumbering  in  the  summer  ray. 

He  gazed,  like  lion  roused,  around, 

Then  sunk  again  upon  the  ground. 

Twas  but,  he  thought,  some  fitful  beam. 

Glanced  sudden  from  the  sparkling  stream ; 

Then  plunged  him  firom  his  gloomy  train 

Of  iU-Kwunected  thoughts  again. 

Until  a  voice  behind  him  cried, 

**  Bertram !  well  met  on  Greta  side." 

XI. 
Instant  his  sword  was  in  his  hand. 
As  instant  sunk  the  ready  brand ; 


>  See  App«ndix»  Nota  9  C. 

*  MS.~"  For  deep  and  dark  revenge  were  made^ 

Ai  well  might  wake  hell's  lovest  •hade." 

•  "Bertram  Is  now  alone:  the  landscape  arovnd  Is  traly 
grand,  partially  Ulnminated  liy  the  ann ;  and  we  are  reminded 
of  the  Boene  in  The  Bobben^  in  which  aomething  of  a  similar 
contrast  is  exhibited  between  the  beauUes  of  external  nature 
and  the  agitations  of  human  paasion.  It  is  in  such  pictures 
that  Mr.  Soott  deUghts  and  excels."— IfOMfik^  Reviem.  One 
b  surprlaed  that  the  rsTiewer  did  not  quote  Milton  rather 
than  Schiller: 


Yet,  dubious  still,  opposed  he  stood 

To  him  that  issued  from  the  wood: 

«  Guy  Denzil !— is  it  thou!"  he  said; 

<<  Do  we  two  meet  in  Scargill  shade  I— 

Stand  back  a  space !— thy  purpose  show, 

Whether  thou  oomest  as  friend  or  foe. 

Report  hath  said,  that  Densil's  name 

From  Rokeby's  band  was  rased  with  shaDK."— 

'^  A  shame  I  owe  that  hot  O'Neale, 

Who  told  his  knight,  in  peevish  seal. 

Of  my  marauding  on  the  clowns 

Of  Oalveriey  and  Bradford  dovrna* 

I  reck  not.    In  a  war  to  strive. 

Where,  save  the  leaden,  none  can  thrive. 

Suits  ill  my  mood;  and  better  game 

Avmts  us  both,  if  thou'rt  the  same 

Unscrupulous,  bold  Kmngham,* 

Who  watched  with  me  in  midnight  dark, 

To  snatch  a  deer  from  Bokeby-park. 

How  ihmk'st   thou!"— <<  Speak  thy  pnrpoce 

out; 
I  love  not  mystery  or  doubt."— 

XU. 

<<  Then,  list— Not  for  there  luric  a  crew 

Of  trusty  comrades,  stanch  and  true, 

Glean'd  from  both  foctions— Roundheads,  frasd 

From  cant  of  sermon  and  of  creed ; 

And  Cavaliers,  whose  souls,  like  mine, 

Spurn  at  the  bonds  oi  discipUne. 

Wiser,  we  judge,  by  dale  end  wold, 

A  warfare  of  our  own  to  hold. 

Than  breathe  our  last  on  battle-down, 

For  doak  or  surplice,  maoe  or  crown. 

Our  schemes  are  laid,  our  purpose  set, 

A  chief  and  leader  lack  we  yet— 

Thou  art  a  wanderer,  it  is  said ; 

For  Mortham's  death,  thy  steps  way-!sid,» 

Thy  head  at  price— so  say  our  spies, 

Who  range  the  valley  in  disguise. 

Join  then  with  us  ^— though  wild  debate 

And  wrangling  rend  our  inliuit  state, 

Each  to  an  equal  loth  to  bow, 

WiU  yield  to  chief  renown'd  as  thoo.' - 

xin. 

«  Even  now,"  thought  Bertram,  pasrfon^tirr'a, 
<<  I  call'd  on  hell,  and  hell  has  heard!* 
What  lack  I,  vengeanoe  to  command, 
But  of  stanch  comrades  such  a  band  !* 


**  The  fiend 

Saw  undelighted  all  delight'-lto^ 

«  Ma-«  Look'd  round— no  foeman  wSsin  *«■• 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  2D. 

•  Ma-"  Unsciupuloua,  gallant  Risinghs*     ^ 
7  MS.-««  Thy  head  at  price,  thy  step*  way-taw- 

• "  I  but  half  wish'd  /vr«Af 

To  aee  the  derll.  and  he's  here  alreadj.'-O^^ 

»  Ma—"  What  lack  I.  my  rsrengo  to  <l«^„ 
But  such  a  band  of  comradss  slancn' 
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TUi  Denzfl,  vow'd  to  ereiy  evil, 

Might  nftd  a  l&mm  to  the  deTil. 

WeOfbe it  io!  each  knave  and  fool 

SUl  wrfv  M  my  nrreoge'i  tool." — 

A^Mi,*^!  take  thy  profiBr, Guy, 

Battel! me  wbere  thy oomrades  lie! "^ 

'  Kot  fikr  from  heneey"  Gny  Densl  aakl ; 

*  Dcnmd,  and  eroai  the  mer'e  bed, 

Wtee  riiee  yonder  dilf  eo  gvey.''-^ 

■Do thou,"  Hid  Bertram, <"  lead  the  way.** 

Thenantter'd,  *<  It  ia  belt  make  iun; 

Gvj  DeoBl'a  £udi  waa  never  pure." 

HeioDow'd  dovn  the  steep  deeoent, 

Ibm  tfamagfa  the  Greta'a  ■Imiiiiii  they  went; 

ABd,«fafln  they  reaehM  the  &rther  diore, 

They  itood  the  lonely  diff  before. 

XIV. 

With  nonder  Bertram  beard  within 

The  fiio^  lock  a  mturmur'd  din ; 

Bvt  when  Guy  pnll'd  the  wilding  spray, 

Aod  brambles,  from  its  base  away,' 

He  Kw,  appearing  to  the  air, 

A  iitde  cntnmce,  low  and  square, 

lAe  opening  eell  of  hennit  lone, 

Dufc,  vindii^  throagfa  the  living  stone. 

Hen mter^d  DenzU,  Bertram  here; 

Aad  load  and  loader  on  tlieir  ear, 

Ai  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 

Kenonded  ihonts  of  boisterous  mirth. 

Of  oU,  the  eavem  strait  and  rude, 

Id  daty  rock  the  peasant  hew'd; 

And  BrignaU^  woods,  and  SoargiU's,  wars, 

Fea  now,  o'er  many  a  sister  cave,' 

Whereby  frr  within  the  darksome  lift. 

The  wedge  and  lever  ply  their  thrift. 

Ihit  war  had  alenced  ruial  trade^ 

Asd  the  deierted  mine  was  made 

Ihekaqnet-haH  and  fortress  too. 

Of  Denzil  and  his  desperate  erew. — 

^Ikne  Guilt  his  anzioos  revel  kept ; 

Ihen,  oa  his  sordid  pallet,  slept 

6nlt-bora  Excess,  the  goblet  drained 

6(31  b  his  alumbeiing  grasp  retain'd ; 

i^pctvaa  there^  his  ^e  still  cast 

With  vein  repining  on  the  past; 

AaoQg  the  fessters  waited  near 

Svnv,  and  unrepentant  Fear, 


'  Ma.-"  Bat  vhen  Ovj  DenxO  pnll'd  the  ipia7« 
And  brambles,  from  its  roota  nwaj, 
H«  nw,  forth  iasnii^  to  the  air." 

*8n  Appendix,  Not»SR. 

'  **  We  ihonld  hen  hare  condnded  onr  remarki  on  the 
'^'■'ten  of  the  dama»  had  not  on*  of  its  ■nboTdinato  per- 
■*eipi  bem  tooched  with  a  foroo  of  imagination,  vhich 
"■^  it  wthy  eren  of  prominent  rqtard  and  attention. 
^  P**t  hat  Jut  presented  na  with  the  pictare  of  a  gang  of 
^■Bili,  OB  which  he  haa  beetowed  eome  of  the  moot  gloomy 
•ibMlngofhie  powerlnl  pendL    In  the  midst  of  this  horri- 


And  Blasphemy,  to  frenzy  driven, 
With  his.  own  crimes  reproaching  heaveo ; 
While  Bertram  showed,  amid  the  crewy 
The  Master-Fiend  that  Milton  drew. 

XY. 
Hark  I  the  loud  revel  wakes  again, 
To  greet  the  leader  of  the  train. 
Behold  the  group  by  the  pale  lamp. 
That  struggles  with  the  earthy  damp. 
By  what  strange  features  Vice  hath  known. 
To  single  out  and  mark  her  own ! 
Yet  some  there  are,  whose  brows  retain 
Less  deeply  stamped  her  brand  and  stain. 
See  yon  pale  stripling  I'  when  a  boy, 
A  mother's  pride,  a  father's  joy ! 
Now,  'gainst  the  vault's  rude  walls  reclined, 
An  cstriy  imsge  fills  his  mind: 
The  oottage,  onoe  his  sire's,  he  sees, 
Embower'd  upon  the  banks  of  Tees ; 
He  views  sweet  Winston's  woodland  scene, 
And  shares  the  dance  on  Gainford-green. 
A  tear  is  springing— but  the  sest 
Of  some  wild  tale,  or  brutal  jest. 
Hath  to  loud  laughter  stirr'd  the  rest 
On  him  they  call,  the  aptest  mate 
For  jovial  song  and  merry  feat: 
Fast  flies  his  dream— with  danntless  air. 
As  one  victorious  o'er  Despair, 
He  bids  the  ruddy  cup  go  round, 
TUI  sense  and  sorrow  both  are  drown'd; 
And  soon,  in  merry  wassail,  he,^ 
The  lifo  of  all  their  revelry, 
Peals  his  loud  song  1 — ^The  muse  has  found 
Her  blossoms  on  the  wildest  ground, 
'Mid  noxious  weeds  at  random  strew'd, 
Themselves  all  profitless  and  rude. — 
With  desperate  merriment  he  sung, 
The  cavern  to  the  chorus  rung ; 
Yet  mingled  wnth  his  reckless  glee 
Remorse's  bitter  agony. 

XVI. 

il>0ng.' 
O,  BrignaU  banks  sre  wrild  and  &b. 

And  Greta  woods  sre  green. 
And  yon  may  gather  garlands  there. 

Would  graee  a  summer  queen. 


ble  group,  is  diatingnished  the  ezqnlaitol j  natural  and  into 
resting  portrait  which  followe  :— 

*  See  yon  pale  atripllng  T  Asc" 

Critical  Review. 

«  MS.—*'  And  soon  the  loudest  waaeailer  ha. 
And  life  of  all  their  xwTelry." 

>  Scott  roriaited  Bokebj  in  181S,  for  the  purpoee  of  re- 
flrtahing  hia  memory;  and  Mr.  Morritt  aaja,— "  I  had,  of 
course,  had  many  prerious  opportunities  of  testing  the  almost 
oonadentious  fidelity  of  hie  local  descriptions ;  but  I  could  not 
help  being  eingularlj  etmck  with  the  lighta  which  thia 
threw  on  that  charactcrietic  of  his  oompoaitiona.    Iks  i 
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And  u  I  rode  by  Dalton-hall, 

Beneath  the  turrets  high, 
A  Maiden  on  the  castle  wall 

Was  singing  meirily, — 

CHORUS. 

'^  O,  Brignall  banks  are  fresh  and  fair, 

And  Grreta  woods  are  green ; 
I'd  rather  ro7e  with  Edmund  there. 

Than  rdgn  oar  English  queen." — 

"  It,  Maiden,  thou  wonldst  wend  with  me. 

To  Iea7e  both  tower  and  town. 
Thou  first  must  guess  what  life  lead  we, 

That  dwell  by  dale  and  down! 
And  if  thou  canst  that  riddle  read, 

As  read  full  well  you  may, 
Then  to  the  greenwood  shalt  thou  speed. 

As  blithe  as  Queen  of  May." — 

CHORUS. 

Yet  sung  she  '<  Brignall  banks  are  £ur, 

And  Greta  woods  are  green ; 
I'd  rather  rove  with  Edmund  there. 

Than  rdgn  our  English  queen. 

XVII. 
^  I  read  you,  by  your  bugle-horn. 

And  by  your  palfrey  good, 
I  read  you  for  a  ranger  sworn. 

To  keep  the  king's  greenwood." — 
"  A  Banger,  lady,  winds  his  bom. 

And  'tis  at  peep  of  light ; 
His  blast  is  heard  at  merry  mom. 

And  mine  at  dead  of  night." — 

CHORUS. 

Yet  sung  she,  **  Brignall  banks  are  fair, 

And  Greta  woods  are  gay ; 
I  would  I  were  with  Edmund  there. 

To  reign  his  Queen  of  May ! 

^  With  bumish'd  brand  and  musketoon. 

So  gallantly  you  come, 
I  read  you  for  a  bold  Dragoon, 

That  lists  the  tuck  of  drum." — 
^  I  list  no  more  the  tuck  of  drum. 

No  more  the  trumpet  hear ; 
But  when  the  beetle  sounds  his  hum. 

My  comrades  take  the  spear. 

tnp  after  he  arrired  he  said, '  You  have  often  giren  me  mate- 
rials for  romance— now  I  want  a  good  robber'*  care  and  an 
old  church  of  the  right  sort.*  We  rode  out,  and  ho  found 
what  he  wanted  in  the  ancient  slate  qnarries  of  Brignall  and 
the  mined  Abbey  of  Egliston.  I  obserred  him  noting  down 
•ven  the  peculiar  little  wUd  flowers  and  herbs  that  accident- 
ally grew  round  and  on  the  aide  of  a  bold  cr^  near  his  in- 
tended ca?e  of  Guy  Denzil ;  and  could  not  help  saying  that 
as  he  was  not  to  bo  upon  oath  in  his  work,  daisies,  Tiolets,  and 
primroses  would  be  as  poetical  as  any  of  the  humble  plants  he 
was  examining.  I  laughed,  in  short,  at  his  scrupulousness ; 
but  I  understood  him  when  ho  roplied, '  that  in  nature  herself 
no  two  scenes  were  exactly  alike,  and  that  whoeTer  copied 
tmly  what  was  before  his  ojcs,  would  possess  the  same  vari- 
tty  to  his  descriptions,  and  exhibit  iqiparentlyan  Imagination 


CHORUS. 
"  And,  O !  though  Brignall  banks  be  fair, 

And  Greta  woods  be  ^y, 
Yet  mickle  must  the  maiden  dare. 

Would  reign  my  Queen  of  May ! 

XVIIL 
"^  Muden  1  a  nameless  life  I  lead, 

A  nameless  death  I'll  die ! 
The  fiend,  whose  lantern  lights  the  mead,i 

Were  better  mate  than  I ! 
And  when  I*m  with  my  comrades  met,' 

Beneath  the  greenwood  bough. 
What  onoe  we  were  we  all  forget, 

Nor  think  what  we  are  now. 

CHORUS. 

**  Yet  Brignall  banks  are  fresh  and  fair, 

And  Greta  woods  are  green. 
And  you  may  gather  garlands  there 

Would  grace  a  summer  queen.' 


77 


When  Edmund  oeaaed  his  simple  song, 
Was  silence  on  the  sullen  throng. 
Till  waked  some  ruder  mate  thdr  glee 
With  note  of  ooaner  min8trels;y. 
But,  £ar  apart,  in  dark  divan, 
Denzil  and  Bertram  many  a  plan. 
Of  import  foul  and  fierce,  dengn'd. 
While  still  on  Bertram's  graspmg  mind    * 
The  wealth  of  murder'd  Mortham  hung; 
Though  half  he  fiBar'd  his  daring  tongae. 
When  it  should  give  his  wishes  birth,' 
Might  nise  a  spectre  from  the  earth] 

XIX. 
At  length  his  wondrous  tale  he  told: 
When,  scomftil,  smiled  his  comrade  bold; 
For,  train'd  in  license  of  a  court, 
Religion's  self  was  Denzil's  sport; 
Then  judge  in  what  contempt  he  held 
The  visionary  tales  of  eld ! 
His  awe  for  Bertram  scarce  repress'd 
The  unbeliever's  sneering  Jest 
"  TVere  hard,"  he  said,  •<  for  sage  or  seer,* 
To  spell  the  subject  of  your  fear; 
Nor  do  I  boast  the  art  renown'd. 
Vision  and  omen  to  expound. 

as  boundless  as  the  range  of  nature  in  the  scenes  he  w«^^ 
wherea»-whoeTer  trusted  to  imagination,  would  mm  fin" 
own  mind  dreumscribed,  and  contracted  to  a  few  &▼»"» 
inu«es."*>-Li<%  qfSeott,  vol.  ir.  p.  19. 
1  Ma—"  The  goblin-light  on  fen  or  mead." 
«  M&— «♦  And  wore  I  with  my  true  lore  set 
Under  the  greenwood  bon^> 
What  onoe  I  was  she  must  foiget. 
Nor  think  what  lam  now." 

a  MS. ♦*  giro  the  project  birth." 

4  MS.-"  •  Twere  hard,  my  friend,'  he  said, '  to  l?^ 
The  morning  vision  that  you  tell ; 
Nor  am  I  seer,  for  art  renown'd. 
Dark  dreams  and  omens  to  expoand. 
Yet.  if  my  faith  I  must  sflbrd.'"  *«• 


ROKEBT. 
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TcC,  bilh  if  I  miut  needs  afiTord 
To  tptdn  vstchhig  traMored  hoard, 
isfandog  keeps  bit  maater's  roo^ 
BU(fiiig  die  phmdenr  itand  aloof, 
Ha  doubt  ramauia— -thy  goblin  gaunt 
Hath  dioieB  fll  his  ghostly  hannt ; 
For  wliy  liis  goard  <hi  Mortham  hold, 
Wbm  Bokehy  castle  hath  the  gold 
T^jpstran  von  on  Indian  aoil,^ 
B7  ilcslth,  by  piiacyy  and  spoUl"— 

XX. 

At  this  he  pansed — ^for  angry  ahaae 

Lower'il  on  the  brow  of  Bisingham. 

He  bfaukM  to  think,  that  he  should  seem 

Aaertor  of  an  airy  dream. 

And  gave  his  wrath  another  thane. 

*  Deoal,'*  he  says,  <<  though  lowly  laid, 

WroDg  not  the  memory  of  the  dead ; 

For,  while  he  lired,  at  Hortham'a  look 

n  J  very  soul,  €hiy  Denxil,  shook  1 

And  vhen  he  tax'd  thy  breach  of  word 

To  yon  fur  Rose  of  Allenlbrd, 

I  Bw  thee  crouch  like  chasten'd  hound,' 

WVw  back  the  huntsman's  lash  hath  found. 

Nor  dare  to  call  hs  foreign  wealth 

Hie  ipofl  of  piracy  or  stealth ; 

He  von  it  bfkTaly  with  his  brand, 

Whoi  Spain  ^saged  warfare  with  our  land.' 

Mark,  too—I  brook  no  idle  jeer. 

Nor  eoQple  Bertram's  name  with  fear ; 

Mine  is  bat  half  the  demon's  lot. 

For  I  believe,  but  tremble  not — 

EnoDgh  of  tlub — Say,  why  this  hoard 

Tbon  deem'at  at  Rokeby  castle  stored ; 

Orthink'st  that  Mortham  would  bestow 

Hk  treasore  with  his  fiustion's  foel" 

XXI. 

Soon  qfnench'd  was  Denzil's  ill-timed  miith  ;* 

Bather  he  would  haTO  seen  the  earth 

Gire  to  ten  thousand  spectres  birth, 

Than  Tentare  to  awake  to  flame 

^  deadly  wrath  of  Risingham. 

SBboiaa  be  answer'd, — '^.  Mortham's  mind, 

Ibon  know'st,  to  joy  was  ill  inclined. 

Ib  yonth,  tis  said,  a  gallant  free, 

A  haty  reveller  was  he ; 

Bot  amoe  retuni'd  from  over  sea, 

A  nllen  and  a  silent  mood 

Hath  nomb'd  the  current  of  his  blood. 

Bence  he  refuged  each  kindly  call 

To  Rokeby's  hospitable  hall. 


>1I&. 


hath  hifl  gold. 


The  gold  be  iron  on  Tndian  aoil.** 

"  lOte  rated  honnd."      •  See  App.  Note  S  P. 
DcnaU's  mood  of  mirth ; 
He  voold  have  rather  seen  the  earth,**  &c. 
'  The  MS.  has  not  this  couplet. 
*  There  vu  a  Unghlng  deTil  in  hia  aneer, 
Tbat  laieed  emotions  both  of  rage  and  fear ; 


And  our  stout  knight,  at  dawn  of  mom 

Who  loved  to  hear  the  bugle-hom, 

Nor  less,  when  eve  his  oaks  embrown'd. 

To  see  the  ruddy  cup  go  round, 

Took  umbrage  that  a  friend  so  near 

Reftised  to  share  his  ohase  and  cheer ; 

Thus  did  the  kindred  barons  jar. 

Ere  they  divided  in  the  war. 

Yet,  trost  me,  friend,  Matilda  fair 

Of  Mortham's  wealth  is  destined  heir."-* 

XXII. 
**  Destined  to  her !  to  yon  slight  maid ! 
The  prize  my  life  had  wellnigh  paid. 
When  'gainst  Laroche,  by  Cayo's  wave, 
I  fought  my  patron's  wealth  to  save  I — * 
Denzil,  I  knew  him  long,  yet  ne'er 
Knew  him  that  joyous  cavalier. 
Whom  youthful  friends  and  early  tame 
Gall'd  soul  of  gallantry  and  game. 
A  moody  man,  he  sought  our  crew, 
Desperate  and  daric,  whom  no  one  know ; 
And  rose,  as  men  with  us  must  rise, 
By  sooming  life  and  all  its  ties. 
On  each  adventure  rash  he  roved. 
As  danger  for  itself  he  loved ; 
On  his  sad  brow  nor  mirth  nor  wine 
Could  e'er  one  wrinkled  knot  untwine ; 
111  was  the  omen  if  he  smiled. 
For  'twas  in  peril  stem  and  wild ; 
But  when  he  laugh 'd,  each  luckless  mate 
Might  hold  our  fortune  desperate.' 
Foremost  he  fought  in  every  broil, 
Then  soomfbl  turned  him  fh>m  the  spoil ; 
Nay,  often  strove  to  bar  the  way 
Between  his  comrades  and  thdr  prey ; 
Preaching,  even  then,  to  such  as  we. 
Hot  with  our  dear-bought  victory. 
Of  mercy  and  humanity. 

XXIII. 
^  I  loved  him  well — His  fearless  part, 
His  gallant  leading,  won  my  heart. 
And  alter  each  victorioos  fight, 
Twas  I  that  vnvigled  for  his  right,^ 
Redeem'd  his  portion  of  the  proy 
That  greedier  mates  had  torn  away : 
In  field  and  storm  thrice  saved  his  life, 
And  once  amid  our  comrades'  strife^r— ' 
Yes,  I  have  loved  thee !  Well  hath  proved 
My  toil,  my  danger,  how  I  loved  ! 
Yet  will  I  mourn  no  more  thy  fate, 
Ingrate  in  life,  in  death  ingrate. 

And  where  hia  frown  of  hatred  darklj  fell, 
Hope  withering  fled— and  Mercy  slgh'd  farewell.** 

Bvaoif's  fF&rktf  voL  ix.  p.  S^i 

7  MS.—"  And  when  ( j.*|bIoodj  fight  waa  done, 

I  wrangled  for  the  ahare  he  won. 
0  Sec  Appendix,  Note  8  G. 
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Bfae  if  thoa  canst !"  he  look'd  around, 
And  sternly  stamp'd  upon  the  ground — 
**  Rise,  ^th  thy  beaiing  prond  and  high. 
Even  as  this  mom  it  met  mine  eye, 
And  give  me,  if  thou  darest,  the  lie !" 
He  paused — ^then,  calm  and  passion-freed. 
Bade  Denzil  with  his  tale  proceed. 

XXIV. 
^  Bertram,  to  thee  I  need  not  tell. 
What  thou  hast  cause  to  wot  so  well,' 
How  Superstition's  nets  were  twined 
Around  the  Lord  of  M ortham's  mind  I' 
But  since  he  drove  thee  from  his  tower, 
A  maid  he  found  in  Greta's  bower, 
Whose  speech,  like  David's  harp,  had  sway. 
To  charm  his  evil  fiend  away. 
I  know  not  if  her  features  moved 
Remembrance  of  the  wife  he  loved ; 
But  he  would  gaze  upon  her  eye, 
Till  his  mood  soften'd  to  a  sigh. 
He,  whom  no  living  mortal  sought 
To  question  of  his  secret  thought, 
Now  every  thought  and  caro  confess'd 
To  his  £ur  niece's  fSuthAil  breast ; 
Nor  was  there  aught  of  rich  and  rare, 
In  earth,  in  ocean,  or  in  air, 
But  it  must  deck  Matilda's  hair. 
Her  love  still  bound  him  unto  life ;  * 
But  then  awoke  the  civil  strife, 
And  menials  bore,  by  his  commands. 
Three  coflfers,  with  their  iron  bands, 
From  Mortham's  vault,  at  midnight  deep. 
To  her  lone  bower  in  Rokeby-Eeep, 
Ponderous  with  gold  and  plate  of  pride^ 
His  gift,  if  he  in  battle  died."— 

XXV. 

^  Then  Denzil,  as  I  guess,  lays  train, 
These  iron-banded  chests  to  gain ; 
ESse,  whereforo  should  he  hover  here,^ 
Where  many  a  peril  wuts  him  near, 
For  all  his  feats  of  war  and  peace. 
For  plunder'd  boors,  and  harts  of  greesef 
Since  through  the  hamlets  as  he  Ikied, 
What  hearth  has  Guy's  nuirauding  spared, 
Or  where  the  chase  that  hath  not  rung^ 
With  Denzil's  bow,  at  midnight  strung!" — 
"  I  hold  my  vront— my  rangers  go, 
Even  no^  to  track  a  milk-white  doe.* 

I  MS.—"  To  thee,  my  fHend,  I  need  not  teU, 

What  thou  hast  cause  to  know  so  well.** 

■  MS. — "  Anmnd  thy  captain's  moody  mind.** 
s  MS.—*'  fiat  it  mnft  be  MstOda't  ■hare. 

This,  too,  still  boand  him  unto  life." 
a  MS.—'*  From  a  strong  Taalt  in  Mortham  tover. 
In  secret  to  Matilda**  bower, 
Ponderons  with  oro  and  gems  of  pride.** 

■  MS.»"  Then  may  I  gnea  thon  hast  some  train. 

These  iron-bandod  chests  to  gain ; 
Else,  why  shovld  Denzil  hoTor  here." 


By  Rokeby-hall  she  takes  her  lair, 
In  Greta  wood  she  haibovre  fair. 
And  when  my  hnntamao  marks  lier  way, 
What  think'st  thou,  Bertram,  of  the  pceyt 
Were  Rokeby's  daughter  in  our  power, 
We  rate  her  ransom  at  her  dower."— 

XXVL 

^  'TIS  well  !~-tbe»'a  vengeance  in  the  thongbl 
Matilda  is  by  Wilfrid  sought; 
And  hot-brain'd  Redmond,  too,  'tis  nid. 
Fays  lover's  homage  to  the  maid. 
Bertram  she  acom'd — ^If  met  by  ohsaoe, 
She  tum'd  from  me  her  shuddering  glance, 
like  a  nice  dame,  that  will  not  brook 
On  what  she  hates  and  loathes  to  look; 
She  told  to  Mortham  she  could  ne'er 
Behold  me  without  secret  fbar. 
Foreboding  evil  ;^-She  may  rue 
To  find  her  prophecy  fall  true ! — 
The  war  has  weeded  Rokeby's  train. 
Few  followers  in  his  halls  remain ; 
If  thy  aeheme  miss,  then,  brief  and  bold, 
We  are  enow  to  storm  the  hold ; 
Bear  off  the  plunder,  and  the  dame. 
And  leave  the  castle  all  in  fiame.'*— 

xxvn. 

'^  Still  art  thou  Valour's  venturous  sod  !     * 

Tet  ponder  first  the  risk  to  run : 

The  menials  of  the  castle,  true. 

And  stubborn  to  their  charge,  though  few;* 

The  wall  to  scale— the  moat  to  cross 

The  wicket-grate — the  inner  fosse  "— 

^''  Fool !  if  we  blench  ftnr  toys  like  these, 

On  what  fiiir  guerdon  can  we  seise  t'® 

Our  hardiest  venture,  to  explore 

Some  wretched  peasant's  faceless  door. 

And  the  best  prize  we  bear  away. 

The  earnings  of  his  sordid  day."— 

**  A  while  thy  hasty  taunt  forbear: 

In  sight  of  road  more  sure  and  fidr. 

Thou  wouldst  not  choose,  in  blindfold  wrath. 

Or  wantonness,  a  desperate  path! 

List,  then ; — ^for  vantage  or  assault. 

From  gilded  vane  to  dungecm-vanlt, 

Each  pass  of  Rokeby-house  I  know: 

There  is  one  poetem,  dark  and  low, 

That  issues  at  a  secret  spot,'' 

By  most  neglected  or  fbigot 


0  Deer  in  season. 
7  MS. 


-"  that  doth  not  know 


The  midnight  chuig  of  Denzil's  bow. 
^I  hold  my  sport,'*  &c 

>  See  Appendix,  Note  2  H. 

9  MS.—"  The  menials  of  the  castle  few, 

Bat  stubborn  to  their  chai^  end  traa" 

10  MS.—"  What  pxiae  of  vantage  shall  wt  mimf' 

1 1  MS.-^'«  That  tames  level  with  the  nest 
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ffov,ooiiId  A  ipafti  of  our  tnin 
Ob  hir  pretest  mdmittaaoe  gain, 
nit  fliDj-port  migfat  be  vnbaiT'd : 

UttluMnt  and  wwd !  "— 


XXYin. 
*  Nov  ipedc'it  thou  wdl »— to  me  the  aamey 
If  faroe  or  art  BhaU  iii)ge  the  gMDe ; 
faMliffcrent,  if  like  in  I  wind,' 
Or  ipriiig  like  tiger  OB  the  hindw-^ 
Boty  hizk  I  our  mcnj^men  ao  gay 
Ml  forth  another  raondelaj."--* 

*  A  weaiy  lot  ia  thine,  fiOr  maid, 

A  weary  lot  is  thine! 
To  poll  the  thorn  thy  brow  to  braid. 

And  pnaa  the  me  for  wine ! 
A  ligfatMine  eye^  a  aoldier'a  mien,' 

A  feather  of  the  bhie, 
A  doublet  of  the  Linoofai  grcen^ — 

No  more  of  me  yoa  knew, 

Mylorel 
Ho  more  of  me  yoa  knew. 

"  TtoB  mom  ia  merry  June,  I  trow, 

The  rote  is  baddisg  fiun  ;* 
But  die  ihall  bloom  in  winter  snow, 

Sre  we  two  meet  again." 
He  tom'd  his  charger  as  he  spake. 

Upon  the  rirer  shore,* 
He  gave  his  hridlo'icins  a  shake, 

Said,  "  Adien  for  erermore, 

Mylovel 
And  adieu  for  erermore." — ^ 


*  What  yrath  is  this,  yonr  band  among, 
The  best  for  mmstmlsy  and  songt 

In  In  wild  notes  seem  aptly  met 
A  ttm  of  pleasnre  and  regret"— 

*  Edmond  of  Winston  is  his  name ; 
The  hamlet  sounded  with  the  fame 
Of  euly  hopes  his  ehildhood  gave^ — 
Now  centered  all  in  Brignall  caTO ! 

I  vitch  him  well— his  wayward  oonrse 
Shows  oft  a  tinetore  of  remorse. 


I  tan  not  if  a  fox  I  wmd." 

our  merrr-men  again 


An  froHddnK  hi  blitbeaome  atrafn.** 
'  ]Q.~«  A  laughing  e^c,  a  daantlcaa  mien." 
*  ^-TKktPrmler.'^*'  The  abmpc&eaaaato  theaoi^is 
"■■*>i^U.  Hie  mnaie  of  the  drinkim  pwty  ooald  only 
<96ite  ai  a  n4den  intarmpUon  to  Bertnun'a  oonveraation, 
Waner  aataially  H  might  be  introdnood  among  the  feaateza» 
'^•woa  at  aaoM  disCanoa. 

"f*^  h  old  Engliah  and  Scotch,  eipreaaca,  I  think,  a  pro- 
y*y  to  gite  and  reoeiTe  pleaanrable  emotiona,  a  aort  of 
""^Ma  vUeh  may,  without  haxahneaa,  I  think,  be  applied  to 
*nn  iB  the  let  of  blooming.  Yon  remember  '  Joclcey  fow 
«dJmBTlaiB.*-W.  &- 


Some  eariy  lore-ahaft  graxed  his  heart,' 
And  oft  the  sear  will  aohe  and  smart. 
Yet  is  he  nseftil ;— of  the  rest. 
By  fits,  the  darling  and  the  Jest, 
His  harp,  hia  story,  and  hia  lay. 
Oft  aid  the  idle  hours  away  :* 
When  nnemploy'd,  each  fiery  mate 
Is  ripe  for  mutinous  debate. 
He  tuned  his  strings  e'en  now— again 
He  wakea  them,  with  a  blither  strain. 


»» 


ALLUf-A-DALB. 

Allen-A-Dale  has  no  fhgot  for  burning, 
AUen-a-Dale  has  no  ftirrow  for  turning, 
Allen-A-Dale  has  no  fleeee  for  the  spinning, 
Yet  Allen-a-Dale  has  red  gold  for  the  winning. 
Omie,  read  me  my  riddle  1  oome,  hearken  my  tale  I 
And  tell  me  the  craft  of  bold  AIlen-*-I>ale. 

The  Baron  of  RaTensworth'  prances  in  pride. 
And  he  views  his  domains  upon  Arkindale  aide. 
The  mere  for  his  net,  and  the  land  for  his  game. 
The  chase  for  the  wild,  and  the  paric  for  the  tame ; 
Yet  the  fish  of  the  lake,  and  the  deer  of  the  Tale^ 
Are  less  free  to  Lord  Daore  than  Allen-a-Dale ! 

Allen-*-Dale  was  ne'er  belted  a  knight. 

Though  his  spur  be  as  sharp,  and  his  blade  be  as 

bright; 
Allen-a-Dale  is  no  baron  or  lord, 
Yet  twenty  tall  yeomen*^  will  draw  at  his  word ; 
And  the  best  of  our  nobles  his  bonnet  will  Tail, 
Who  at  Rere-croes**  on  Stanmore  meets  AIlen-a-Dale. 

Allen-A-Dale  to  his  wooing  is  come ; 
The  mother,  she  ask'd  of  his  household  and  home : 
"  Though  the  castle  of  Richmond  stand  &ir  on  the  hill, 
My  hall,"  quoth  bold  Allen, "  shows  gallanter still; 
lis  the  blue  vault  of  heaten,  with  its  crescent  so  pale. 
And  with  all  its  bright  spangles !"  said  AUen-a-Dale. 


The  father  was  steel,  and  the  mother  was  stone ; 
They  lifted  the  latch,  and  they  bade  him  be  gone ; 
But  loud,  on  the  morrow,  their  wail  and  their  cry : 
He  had  laugh'd  on  the  lass  with  his  bonny  black  eye. 


.  MS.-"  Up«.  th.{j^Jd«,«.- 


s  See  Appendix,  Note  S  I. 


7  us.- 


8  MS.—**  Oft  heipe  the  weary  night  away." 

0  The  mfaia  of  BaTenaworth  Caatle  atand  In  the  North  IU4> 
ing  of  Yorkahire,  about  three  milee  from  tlie  town  of  Riclk* 
mond,  and  adjoining  to  the  waate  called  the  Foreet  of  Arlrin- 
garth.  It  belonged  originally  to  the  powerful  family  of  PfiB- 
Hu^h,  firom  whom  it  paaaed  to  the  Lorda  Dacre  of  the  South. 

10  MS.—**  But  a  aoore  of  good  feUowa,"  dtc 

1)  See  Appendix,  Note  8  K. 
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And  fllie  fled  to  the  forest  to  hear  a  loye-tale, 
And  the  youth  it  was  told  by  was  AUen-apDalel 

XXXI. 

^  Thou  see'st  that,  whether  sad  or  gay, 

Love  mingles  ever  in  his  lay. 

But  when  his  boyish  wayward  fit 

Is  o'er,  he  hath  address  and  wit ; 

O !  'Us  a  brain  of  fire,  can  ape 

Each  dialect,  each  various  shape." — 

"  Nay,  then,  to  aid  thy  project,  Guy — 

Soft!  who  comes  here!" — ^"  My  trusty  spy. 

Speak,  Hamlin !  hast  thou  lodged  our  deer!"  —  > 

«  I  have — but  two  fiiir  sti^  are  near. 

I  viratch'd  her,  as  she  slowly  stray'd 

From  £gliston  up  Thorsgill  glade ; 

But  Wilfrid  WycUffe  sought  her  side. 

And  then  young  Redmond,  in  his  pride. 

Shot  down  to  meet  them  on  their  way: 

Much,  as  it  seem'd,  vros  theirs  to  say : 

There's  time  to  pitch  both  toil  and  net. 

Before  their  path  be  homeward  set." 

A  hurried  and  a  whispered  speech 

Did  Bertram's  will  to  Denzil  teach ; 

Who,  turning  to  the  robber  band, 

Bade  four,  the  bravest,  take  the  brand. 


3RalirliiK 


CANTO  FOU&TH. 


I. 

When  Denmark's  raven  soar'd  on  high, 
Triumphant  through  Northumbrian  ricy. 
Till,  hovering  near,  her  fatal  croak 
Bade  Reged's  Britons  dread  the  yoke,' 
And  the  broad  shadow  of  her  v^ing 
Blackon'd  each  cataract  and  spring, 
Where  Tees  in  tumult  leaves  his  source, 
Thundering  o'er  Caldron  and  High-Force ; ' 
Beneath  the  shade  the  Northmen  came, 
Fix'd  on  each  vale  a  Runic  name,* 
Rear'd  high  their  altar's  rugged  stone, 
'  And  gave  their  Gbds  the  land  they  won. 
Then,  Balder,  one  bleak  garth  was  thine. 
And  one  sweet  brookl<>t's  silver  line, 
And  Woden's  Croft  did  title  gain 
From  the  stem  Father  of  the  Slain ; 
But  to  the  Monarch  of  the  Mace, 
That  held  in  fight  the  foremost  place, 

1  See  Appendix,  Note  2  L. 
s  Sm  Appendix,  Note  2  M. 

s  The  Tees  rises  aboat  the  skirts  of  Crossfell,  and  falls  over 
the  cataracts  named  in  the  text  before  it  leaves  the  monn> 


To  Odin's  ion,  and  Sifia's  spouse, 
Near  Stratfbrth  high  they  paid  their  vows^ 
Bemember'd  Thor's  victorious  fame. 
And  gave  the  ddl  the  Thunderer's  name. 

n. 

Yet  Scald  or  Kemper  err'd,  I  weoi, 
Who  gave  that  soft  and  quiet  scene. 
With  all  its  varied  light  and  shade. 
And  every  little  sunny  glade, 
And  the  blithe  brook  that  strolls  alon^ 
Its  pebbled  bed  vrith  summer  song. 
To  the  grim  God  of  blood  and  soar. 
The  grisly  King  of  Northern  War. 
O,  better  were  its  banks  assign'd 
To  spirits  of  a  gentler  kind  ! 
For  where  the  thicket-groups  recede. 
And  the  rath  primrose  decks  the  mead,' 
The  velvet  grass  seems  carpet  meet 
For  the  light  £Euries'  lively  feeL 
Yon  tufted  knoll,  with  daisies  strown. 
Might  make  proud  Oberon  a  throne, 
While,  hidden  in  the  thicket  nigh, 
Puck  should  brood  o'er  his  £n>lic  sly  ; 
And  where  profuse  the  wood-vetch  clings 
Round  ash  and  elm,  in  verdant  rings. 
Its  pale  and  azure-pencill'd  flower 
Should  canopy  Titania's  bower. 

IIL 
Here  rise  no  cliflb  the  vale  to  shade ; 
But,  skirting  every  sunny  glade. 
In  &ir  varied  of  green 
The  woodland  lends  its  silvan  screen. 
Hoary,  yet  haughty,  frowns  the  oak. 
Its  boughs  by  weight  of  ages  broke ; 
And  towers  erect,  in  sable  spire. 
The  pine-tree  scathed  by  lightning-flre ; 
The  drooping  ash  and  birch,  between. 
Hang  their  fiur  tresses  o'er  the  green. 
And  all  beneath,  at  random  grow 
Each  coppice  dwarf  of  varied  show. 
Or,  round  the  stems  profusely  twined, 
FUng  summer  odours  on  the  wind. 
Such  varied  group  Urbino's  hand 
Round  Him  of  Tarsus  nobly  plann'd. 
What  time  he  bade  proud  Athens  own 
On  Mars's  Mount  the  Grod  Unknovm  ! 
Then  grey  Philosophy  stood  nigh. 
Though  bent  by  age,  in  spirit  high : 
There  rose  the  scarnseam'd  veteran's  spear. 
There  Grecian  Beauty  bent  to  hear, 
While  Childhood  at  her  foot  was  placed. 
Or  clung  delighted  to  her  waist. 


tains  which  divide  the  North  Biding  bom  Combarland.   Hi|{k» 
Force  is  seventy-five  feet  in  height. 
4  See  Appendix,  Note  2  N. 
s  MS.—'*  The  early  primroee  decks  the  mead. 
And  the  short  velvet  grass  seems  meet 
For  the  light  fisiries'  frolic  feet** 
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n. 

"And  rat  we  here,"  Jfatild&  Sftid, 
And  at  her  in  the  vBiyiiig  skaxle. 
«  Chuoe-iiieCy  we  well  may  steal  an  liour, 
T»  fiiwndship  due,  from  fortune's  power. 
Thou,  Wilfrid,  erer  land,  most  lend 
Tliy  ooonsel  to  thj  sister-friend ; 
And,  Redmondy  thou,  at  my  behest, 
Ko  fuiber  urge  thy  desperate  'quest. 
For  to  my  care  a  ^laige  is  left, 
Uugerous  to  one  of  aid  bereft ; 
WeUnigb  an  <Hphan,  and  alone, 
GiptiTe  her  ore,  her  house  o'erthrown." 
Wflfrid,  with  wonted  kindness  graced, 
Boide  her  on  the  torf  she  placed ; 
Then  paused,  with  downcast  look  and  eye, 
Kor  bade  young  Redmond  seat  him  nigh. 
H«r  eonsdons  diffidence  he  saw. 
Drew  ba^ward,  as  in  modest  awe. 
And  sat  a  little  space  removed, 
Uofflsrk'd  to  gaze  on  her  he  loved. 

V. 

^readied  in  its  dark-brown  rings,  her.  hair 
Half  hid  Matada'a  forehead  &ir. 
Half  bid  and  half  rereal'd  to  view 
Ber  fall  dark  eye  of  hazel  hue. 
The  rose,  with  Caint  and  feeble  streak. 
So  ilig^tly  tinged  the  maiden's  cheek, 
That  you  had  said  her  hue  was  pale ; ' 
But  if  the  faced  the  summer  gale, 
Or  qwke,  or  sung,  or  quicker  moved, 
Or  heard  the  praise  of  those  she  loved. 
Or  «4ieD  (tf  interest  was  expressed  ' 
Aoght  that  waked  feeUng  in  her  breast. 
The  mantling  blood  in  ready  play 
Knall'd  the  blush  of  rising  day. 
There  was  a  soft  and  pensive  grace, 
A  cait  of  tlumght  upon  her  face. 
That  suited  well  the  forehead  high. 
The  eyelsah  dark,  and  downcast  eye ; 
The  mild  ezpresaon  spoke  a  mind 
la  duty  fmn,  composed,  resigned ; 
Til  that  which  Roman  art  has  given, 
To  mark  their  maiden  Queen  of  Heaven. 
In  hours  of  sport,  that  mood  gave  way  ' 
To  Fancy's  light  and  frolic  pUy ; 


^i-—"  That  joa  had  udd  her  cheek  was  pale ; 
Bat  if  ih«  faced  the  morning  gale. 
Or  longer  spoke,  or  quicker  moTcd.** 
*  US.-.**  Or  anght  of  interest  waa  expren'd 
That  waked  a  feeling  in  her  breast, 

MS.—**  la  fitting  honia  the  mood  gave  way 
to  Fancy's  light  and  frolic  play, 
When  the  blithe  dance,  or  tale,  or  aonfr 
In  harmleaa  mirth  sped  time  along, 
When  oft  her  doting  sire  would  call 
His  Ifaadtin  merest  of  them  alL" 


And  when  the  dance,  or  tale,  or  song, 
In  harmless  mirth  q>ed  tune  along. 
Full  oft  her  doating  aire  would  csli 
His  Maud  the  merriest  of  them  aUL 
But  days  of  war  and  dvil  crime, 
Allow'd  but  ill  such  festal  time, 
And  her  soft  pensiveness  of  brow 
Had  deepen'd  into  sadness  now. 
In  Marston  field  her  fiither  ta'en. 
Her  friends  dispersed,  brave  Mortham 

slain. 
While  every  ill  her  soul  foretold. 
From  Oswald's  thirst  of  power  and  gold, 
And  boding  thoughts  that  she  must  part 
With  a  soft  vision  of  her  hearty— ^ 
All  lower'd  around  the  lovely  maid. 
To  darken  her  dqection's  shade. 

VI. 
Who  has  not  heard — while  Erin  yet 
Strove  'gainst  the  Saxon's  iron  bit — 
Who  has  not  heard  how  brave  (^Neale 
In  English  blood  fanbrued  his  steel,^ 
Agamst  St  George's  cross  blazed  high 
The  banners  of  his  Tanistry, 
To  fiery  Essex  gave  the  foil, 
And  reign'd  a  prince  on  Ulster's  soil  I 
But  chief  arose  his  victor  pride. 
When  that  brave  Marshal  fought  and  died,* 
And  Avon-Duff  to  ocean  bore 
His  billows  red  with  Saxon  gore. 
Twas  first  in  that  disastarous  fight, 
Bokeby  and  Mortham  proved  their  might.' 
There  had  they  follen  'mongst  the  rest. 
But  pity  touch'd  a  chieftain's  breast ; 
The  Tanist  he  to  great  O'Neale ; " 
He  check'd  his  followers'  bloody  leal. 
To  quarter  took  the  kinsmen  bold, 
And  bore  them  to  his  mountain-hold. 
Gave  them  each  silvan  joy  to  know, 
Slieve-Donard's  difls  and  woods  could  show,* 
Shared  with  them  Erin's  festal  cheer, 
Show'd  them  the  chase  of  wolf  and  deer. 
And,  when  a  fitting  time  was  come, 
Safe  and  unransom'd  sent  them  hom^  « 

Loaded  with  many  a  gift,  to  prove 
A  generous  foe's  respect  and  love. 


4  MS.—"  With  a  soft  vision  of  her  heart, 

That  stole  its  seat,  ere  yet  she  knew 
The  guard  to  earl j passion  due.'* 

»  See  Appendix,  Note  80.  «  Ibid,  Note  t  P. 

7  MS.—**  And,  by  the  deep  resonnding  More, 

The  English  veterans  heap'd  the  shore. 
It  was  in  that  disastrons  fight 
That  Bokeby  proved  his  youlhftd    \_j_v. 
Bokeby  and  Mortham  proved  their /^^^ 

a  MS.—'*  A  kinsman  near  to  great  O'Neale." 
See  Appendix,  Note  8  Q. 

9  M&— '*  Gave  them  each  varied  Joy  to  know. 
The  wooda  of  Ophalie  ooiUd  show." 
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7U. 
Yean  speed  away.    On  Bokeby'a  head 
Some  touch  of  early  mow  was  shed ; 
Calm  he  enjoyed,  by  Grreta's  wave^ 
The  peace  which  James  the  Peaceftil  gaye, 
While  Mortham,  far  beyond  the  main, 
Waged  his  fierce  ware  on  Indian  Spain. — 
It  chanced  upon  a  wintry  night,' 
That  whiten'd  Stanmore's  stormy  height. 
The  cliase  was  o'er,  the  stag  was  kill'd, 
lu  Rokeby-hall  the  cups  were  fill'd. 
And  by  the  huge  stone  chimney  sate 
The  Knight  in  hospitable  state. 
Moonless  the  sky,  the  hour  wa*  late, 
"When  a  loud  summons  shook  the  gate. 
And  sore  for  entrance  and  for  aid 
A  voice  of  foreign  accent  pray'd. 
The  porter  answer'd  to  the  call. 
And  instant  rush'd  into  the  hall 
A  Man,  whose  aspect  and  attire  ' 
Startled  the  circle  by  the  fire. 

VIII. 
His  plaited  hair  in  elf-locks  spread  s 
Around  his  bare  and  matted  head ; 
On  leg  and  thigh,  dose  stretoh'd  and  trim. 
His  vesture  showed  the  sinewy  limb ; 
In  saffron  dyed,  a  linen  vest 
Was  firequent  folded  round  his  breast; 
A  mantle  long  and  loose  he  wore, 
Shaggy  with  ice,  and  stain*d  with  gore. 
He  clasp'd  a  burden  to  his  heart, 
And,  resting  on  a  knotted  dart. 
The  snow  from  hair  and  beard  he  shook. 
And  round  liim  gaxed  with  wilder^d  look. 
Then  up  the  hall,  with  staggering  pace, 
He  hastened  by  the  blaze  to  place. 
Half  lifeless  from  the  bitter  air. 
His  load,  a  Boy  of  beauty  rare. 
To  Rokeby,  next,  he  louted  low. 
Then  stood  erect  his  tale  to  show,* 
With  wild  majestio  port  and  tone,* 
Like  envoy  of  some  barbarous  throne.' 
<<  Sir  Richard,  Lord  of  Rokeby,  hear  I 
Turlough  O'Neale  salutes  thee  dear; 
He  graces  thee,  and  to  thy  care 
Young  Redmond  gives,  his  grandson  £ur. 
He  bids  thee  breed  him  as  thy  son, 
For  Turiough's  days  of  joy  are  done ; 


1  M&- 


-"  Ktonny  night. 


When  carlj  snow  clad  Stazimore't  hefght.' 
s  MS.—**  And  Instant  into  Bokeby-hall 

A  ttmnffer  rosh'd,  whose  wild  attire 

Startled."  dec 
S  See  Appendix,  Note  i  R. 
*  MS.—"  Shaggy  with  tnow,  and  itain'd  with  gore. 

His  features  as  his  drea  were  wUd, 

And  in  hb  arms  he  bore  a  child. 

With  staggering  and  unequal  pace. 

He  hasten'd  bj  the  blase  to  places 


And  other  lords  liave  seized  his  land, 
And  foint  and  feeble  is  bis  hand ; 
And  all  the  glory  of  T^ne 
Is  like  a  morning  vapour  flown. 
To  bind  the  duty  on  thy  soul. 
He  bids  thee  think  on  Erin's  bowl !  ^ 
If  any  wrong  the  young  O'Neale, 
He  bids  thee  think  of  Erin's  steeL 
To  Mortham  first  this  cbarige  was  dae>. 
But,  in  his*absenoe,  honours  you. — 
Now  is  my  master's  message  by. 
And  Feiraught  will  contented  die." 

IX. 

His  look  grew  fix'd,  his  <Aeek  grew 

pale, 
He  sunk  when  he  had  told  his  tale ; 
For,  hid  beneath  bis  mantle  wide, 
A  mortal  wound  was  in  his  side. 
Vain  was  all  aid— in  terror  wild. 
And  sorrow,  soream'd  the  orphan  Child* 
Poor  FeiTaught  raised  his  wistful  eyes. 
And  fointly  strove  to  soothe  his  cries  ; 
All  reckless  of  his  dying  pain. 
He  blest  and  blest  him  o'er  again ! 
And  kiss'd  the  little  hands  outspread. 
And  kiss'd  and  cross'd  the  inliuit  head. 
And,  in  his  native  tongue  and  phrase, 
Pray'd  to  each  saint  to  watch  his  days  ; 
Then  all  his  strength  together  drew, 
The  charge  to  Rokeby  to  renew. 
When  half  was  falter'd  from  his  breast. 
And  half  by  dying  signs  expressed, 
**  Bless  the  O'Neale  I"  he  faintly  said. 
And  thus  the  faithful  spirit  fled. 


'Twas  long  ere  soothing  might  prevail 
Upon  the  Child  to  end  the  tale ; 
And  then  he  said,  that  tram  his  home 
His  grandsire  had  been  forced  to  roam. 
Which  had  not  been  if  Redmond's  hand 
Had  but  had  strength  to  draw  the  brand. 
The  brand  of  Lenangh  More  the  Red, 
That  hung  beside  the  grey  wolfs  head. — 
'Twas  firom  his  broken  phrase  descried^ 
His  foster-father  was  his  guide,' 
Who,  in  his  charge,  firom  Ulster  bore 
Letters  and  gifts  a  goodly  store ; 


Half  lifeless  from  the  bitter  air. 
His  load,  a  Boj  of  beauty  rareu 
To  Bokeby  then,  with  solemn  air. 
He  tnm'd  his  errand  to  dedara." 

«  This  couplet  is  not  hi  the  MS. 
*  See  Appendix,  Note  9  S. 

7  MS.—*'  To  bind  the  cha^  upon  thy  soul. 
Remember  Erin's  social  boirtJ'* 

s  See  Appendix,  Note  9  T. 
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But  ndBaiu  met  them  in  die  wood, 
Fcmngfht  in  battle  boldlj  tfeood, 
m  woonded  aod  o'erpower*d  nt  lengtl^ 
And  ttrippM  of  aU*  bis  &iling  strength 
J vt  oore  him  here    and  then  the  child 
tbmew'd  again  his  meaning  wild.' 

XL 
The  tear  down  ehlldhood*8  eheek  that  flows, 
bGke  the  dewdiop  on  the  rose ; 
When  next  the  sommer  breeze  oomes  by. 
And  waves  the  bodi,  the  flower  is  dry. 
Won  \fj  their  care,  the  orphan  Child 
So«n  on  his  new  ptoteotor  smiled, 
Witli  £mpled  cheek  and  eye  so  fiur, 
nuxMgfa  his  thick  coris  of  flaxen  hair. 
Bat  Uithest  langh'd  that  cheek  and  eye, 
When Sokeby's  litUe  Maid  was  nigh; 
TwM  his,  with  elder  brother's  pride, 
ICatOda's  tottering  steps  to  guide ; ' 
Hb  natiTe  lays  in  Irish  tongne. 
To  loothe  her  infant  ear  he  sung. 
And  primrose  twined  with  daisy  &ir. 
To  fcim  a  chaplet  for  her  hair. 
hj  lawn,  by  grore,  by  brooklet's  strand. 
The  diildren  still  were  hand  in  hand. 
And  good  Sir  Bichard  smiling  eyed 
The  eariy  knot  eo  kindly  tied. 

xn. 

But  nmmer  mooths  bring  wUding  shoot 
FVom  bod  to  bloom,  ftom  bloom  to  firuit ; 
And  jesri  draw  on  onr  hnman  span, 
Framduld  to  boy,  from  boy  to  man ; 
And  MOO  in  Bokeby's  woods  is  seen 
A  gallant  boy  in  hunter's  green. 
He  lores  to  wake  the  felon  boar, 
h  hb  daric  haunt  on  Greta's  shore, 
And  krres,  against  the  deer  so  dun, 
To  draw  the  shaft,  or  lift  the  gun: 
Tet  more  he  lores,  in  autumn  prime. 
The  haul's  spreading  boughs  to  dimb, 
.  And  down  its  eluster'd  stores  to  hail, 
^ere  young  Matilda  holds  her  Teil. 
And  die,  whose  tcU  reoeiTes  the  shower,* 
h  alter'd  too,  and  knows  her  power ; 
Asmnes  a  monitress's  pride. 
Her  Redmond's  dangerous  sports  to  chide ; 
TetHstens  still  to  hear  hhn  tell 
Hov  the  grim  wild-boar*  fought  and  fell. 
How  at  his  fell  the  bugle  rung, 
^  rock  and  greenwood  answer  flung; 


'  HcftfeOoiri  in  the  MS.  a  Btanza  of  rixteen  Unet»  vhlch 
ttt  athn  nbtequcntly  dkpened  through  stansas  xr.  and 

'  XSb— *<  Time  yean  more  old,  'tivae  Bcdmond's  pride, 

MaOlda's  tottering  steps  to  gafde." 
B  MS.."  And  lU  on  whom  these  tnoMNe  sbover." 
•lfa.-*'OiiBisen|U«r.'' 


Then  blesses  her,  that  man  can  hnd 
A  pastime  of  such  aaiage  kind  1  * 

XIII. 
But  Redmond  knew  to  weave  his  tale 
So  well  with  praise  of  wood  and  dale, 
And  knew  so  well  each  point  to  traoe^ 
Giyes  liring  Interest  to  the  chase. 
And  knew  so  well  o'er  all  to  throw 
His  spirit's  wild  romantic  glow. 
That,  while  she  blamed,  and  while  she  fear'd. 
She  loved  each  venturous  tale  she  heard. 
Oft,  too,  when  drifted  snow  and  rain 
To  bower  and  hall  thenr  steps  restrain. 
Together  they  explored  the  page 
Of  growing  bard  or  gifted  sage ; 
Oft,  placed  the  evening  fin  beside. 
The  minstrel  art  alternate  tried. 
While  gladsome  harp  and  lively  lay 
Bade  winter-night  ffit  fest  away : 
Thus,  from  their  childhood,  blending  still 
Their  sport,  their  study,  and  their  skill. 
An  union  of  the  soul  they  prove. 
But  must  not  think  that  it  was  love. 
But  though  they  dared  not,  envious  Fame 
Soon  dared  to  give  that  union  name ; 
And  when  so  often,  ride  by  ade, 
Fnm  year  to  year  the  pair  she  eyed, 
She  sometimes  blamed  the  good  old  Knight, 
As  dull  of  ear  and  dim  of  right. 
Sometimes  his  purpose  would  dedare. 
That  young  O'Keale  should  wed  his  heir. 

XIV. 
The  suit  of  WiUMd  rent  disguise 
And  bandage  from  the  lovers'  eyes  ;* 
Twas  plain  that  Oswald,  for  his  son. 
Had  Rokeby's  favour  wellnigh  won. 
Now  must  they  meet  with  change  of  eheer. 
With  mutual  looks  of  shame  and  fear ; 
Now  must  Matilda  stray  apart. 
To  school  her  disobedient  heart : 
And  Redmond  now  alone  must  rue 
The  love  he  never  can  subdue. 
But  fections  rose,  and  R<Aeby  sware,^ 
No  robel's  son  should  wed  his  heir; 
And  Redmond,  nurtured  while  a  child 
In  many  a  bard's  traditions  wild. 
Now  sought  the  lonely  wood  or  stream. 
To  cherish  thero  a  happier  dream, 
Of  maiden  won  by  sword  or  lanoe. 
As  in  the  regions  of  romanoe ; 


•  If  &.->'*  Then  blea'd  himself  that  man  can  find 

A  pastime  of  inch  crael  kind." 
9  MS.—'*  From  their  hearts  and  eyce.** 
7  MS.—"  And  Redmond,  too,  apart  most  ni«» 
The  love  he  never  can  subdae ; 
Then  came  the  war,  and  Bokebj  said. 
No  rebel's  ion  should  wed  his  maid." 
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And  count  the  heroes  of  his  liiio,^ 
QnaX  Nial  of  the  Pledges  Nine,* 
Shane-Djmaa*  wild,  and  Geraldine/ 
And  Connan-more,  who  vow'd  his  race 
For  ever  to  the  fight  and  chase, 
And  cursed  him,  of  his  lineage  bom. 
Should  sheathe  the  sword  to  reap  the  com, 
Qr  leave  the  monntain  and  the  wold. 
To  shroud  himsfilf  in  castled  hold. 
From  such  examples  hope  he  drew, 
And  brighten'd  as  the  trumpet  blew. 

XV. 
If  brides  were  won  by  heart  and  blade, 
Redmond  had  both  his  cause  to  aid. 
And  all  beside  of  nurture  rare 
That  might  beseem  a  baron's  heir. 
Turlough  O'Neale,  in  Erin's  strife, 
On  Rokeby's  Lord  bestow'd  his  life, 
And  well  did  Rokebj's  generous  Knight 
Young  Redmond  for  the  deed  requite. 
Nor  was  his  liberal  care  and  cost 
Upon  the  gallant  stripling  lost: 
Seek  the  North-Riding  broad  and  wide, 
like  Redmond  none  could  steed  bestride ; 
From  Tynemouth  search  to  Cumberland, 
Like  Redmond  none  could  wield  a  brand; 
And  then,  of  humour  kind  and  free. 
And  bearing  him  to  each  degree 
With  frank  and  fearless  courtesy. 
There  never  youth  was  form'd  to  steal 
Upon  the  heart  like  brave  O'Neale. 

XYI. 
Sir  Richard  loved  him  as  his  son ; 
And  when  the  days  of  peace  were 

done. 
And  to  the  gales  of  war  he  gave 
The  banner  of  his  sires  to  wave, 
Redmond,  distinguish'd  by  his  care, 
He  chose  that  honoured  flag  to  bear,* 
And  named  his  page,  the  next  d^ree. 
In  that  old  time,  to  chivaliy.' 
In  five  pitch'd  fields  he  well  maintained 
The  honour*d  place  his  worth  obtained, 
And  high  was  Redmond's  youthful  name 
Blazed  in  the  roll  of  martial  fame. 
Had  fortune  smiled  on  Marston  fight, 
The  eve  had  seen  him  dubb'd  a  knight ; 


MS.—"  Thought  on  the  {^ 


Great  Nial  of  the  Fledxee  Nine, 
Shane-Dymu  vild,  and  Connan-lfar, 
Who  Tow'd  hb  race  to  wounds  and  war. 
And  earsed  all,  of  his  lineage  bom. 
Who  sheathed  the  sword  to  reap  the  com. 
Or  left  the  green- wood  and  the  wold. 
To  shroad  himself  in  house  or  hold." 


•  8m  Ai>pvndix.  Note  2  U. 


Twice,  'mid  the  battle's  doubtful  strifti 
Of  Rokeby's  Lord  he  saved  the  life, 
But  when  ha  saw  him  prisoner  made, 
He  Idas'd  and  then  resign'd  his  bladD,? 
And  yielded  him  an  easy  prey 
To  those  who  led  the  Knight  away; 
Resolved  Matilda's  sire  should  prove 
In  prison,  as  in  fight,  his  love. 

XVIL 

When  lovers  meet  in  adverse  hour,. 
'Tis  like  a  son-glimpee  through  a  shower, 
A  watery  ray,  an  instant  seen 
The  darkly  doung  clonds  between. 
As  Redmond  on  the  turf  reclined. 
The  past  and  present  fill'd  his  mind  :* 
«  It  was  not  thus,"  Affection  said, 
"  I  dream'd  of  my  retnm,  dear  maid ! 
Not  thus,  when  from  thy  trembling  hand, 
I  took  the  banner  and  the  brand, 
When  round  me,  as  the  bugles  blew, 
Their  blades  three  hundred  warriors  drew 
And,  while  the  standard  I  unroll'd, 
Cla£ih'd  their  bright  arms,  with  damooi 

bold. 
Where  is  that  banner  now  {—its  pride 
Lies  'whelm'd  in  Quae's  sullen  tide ! 
Where  now  these  warriors ! — in  their  gpn. 
They  cumber  Marston's  dismal  moor  I 
And  what  avails  a  useless  brand, 
Held  by  a  captive's  shackled  hand. 
That  only  would  his  life  retain, 
To  aid  thy  sire  to  bear  his  chain !" 
Thus  Redmond  to  himself  apart ; 
Nor  lighter  was  his  rival's  heart ; 
For  Wilfrid,  while  his  generous  soul 
Disdain'd  to  profit  by  control. 
By  many  a  sign  could  mark  too  plsin, 
Save  with  sudi  aid,  his  hopes  were  vain.-~ 
But  now  Matilda's  accents  stole 
On  the  dark  visions  of  their  soul, 
And  bade  their  moumfril  musing  fly, 
Like  mist  before  the  sephyr's  sigh. 

XVIIL 
«  I  need  not  to  my  friends  recall, 
How  Mortham  shunn'd  my  father's  ball; 
A  man  of  silence  and  of  woe, 
Yet  ever  anxious  to  bestow 


•  8tie  Appendix,  Note  9  V. 
4  Se«  Appendix,  Note  2  W. 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  2  X. 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  2  Y. 

7  MS.— <'  His  valour  saved  old  Bokebr't  ^ 
Bnt  when  he  saw  Mm  prisonef  mad*, 
He  Uss'd  and  then  flang  dowp  Ut  «•*  ' 

s  After  this  Una  the  US.  bas.*- 

*<  Bit  ruin'd  hoptt,  IwgtmdM 
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Ob  ny  poor  idf  wb«te  er  oonld  provt 
A  kjnrwwui'g  eonfidenoe  fnd  love. 
Mj  ifidjle  aid  could  sometimeB  ahaae 
tb«  donds  of  soitow  Ibr  »  Bpaoe : 
Hot  oCtener,  fix'd  beyond  mj  power,* 
I  mu^M  bM  deep  despondence  lower. 
One  dimil  erase,  by  all  ungaen'd. 
Hit  fiBufnl  oonfidence  oonfeas'd ; 
And  twice  it  was  my  hap  to  see 
Bnmplei  cf  that  agony, 
VUeh  far  a  season  can  o'erstrain 
lad  wreck  the  stractnre  of  the  brain. 
He  had  the  awftil  power  to  know 
Thu  approaching  mental  overthrow, 
And  while  his  mind  had  courage  yet 
To  stnggle  with  the  dreadful  fit. 
The  Tietim  writhed  against  its  throes,' 
like  wretdi  beneath  a  murderer's  blows. 
Tfaas  malady,  I  well  oonld  mark, 
Spnmg  from  some  direful  cause  and  dark ; 
Bat  at31  he  kept  its  source  conoeai'd, 
nu  arming  for  the  cml  field ; 
Then  m  mj  charge  he  bade  me  hold 
A  treasure  huge  of  gems  and  gold, 
With  this  ffojointed  dismal  scroll, 
That  tells  the  secret  of  his  soul, 
la  ancfa  wild  words  as  oft  betray 
A  mi&d  bj  anguish  forced  astray."— 

XIX. 
mobtham's  bistort. 
*  Matilda!  thou  hast  seen  me  start,    ' 
As  if  a  dagger  thrill'd  my  heart, 
^IHien  it  has  hap'd  some  casual  phrase 
Vsked  memory  of  my  former  days. 
Be&re,  that  few  can  backward  cast 
Their  thoughti  ^th  pleasure  on  the  past ; 
But  1 1— my  jonth  was  rash  and  vain,* 
Aid  blood  and  rage  my  manhood  stain, 
Aad  mj  grey  hairs  must  now  descend 
To  my  eold  grave  without  a  friend ! 
Even  thou,  Matilda,  wilt  disown 
T^  kinsman,  when  his  guilt  is  known. 
Aad  most  I  lift  the  bloody  veil. 
That  fakies  my  dark  and  &tal  tale ! 
I  nmsfe— I  wiU-^fale  phantom,  cease ! 
Leave  me  one  little  hour  -jn  peace ! 
Thos  baanted,  think'st  thou  I  have  skill 
TUae  own  eommiasion  to  fiilfilt 
Or,  wiiQe  thou  point'st  with  gesture  fierce, 
Ihj  biigfated  cheek,  thy  bloody  hearse. 
How  can  I  paint  thee  as  thou  werty 
80  fiur  Id  fiioe,  so  waini  in  heart ! 


J  M&— **  Bat  oitencr  tira»  m  j  hap  to  ae« 
flaeh  atonnK  of  bitter  agony. 
As  fiv  the  moment  would  o'errtrain 
Aad  wreck  the  balance  of  the  brain.* 

f  na. «•  beneath  hie  throe*.** 

t  Ml—"  Jf  7  youth  was  folly'i  reign.  ** 
«  MS-"  Until  thy  father,  then  afar.** 


XX. 
•<  Yes,  she  was  fhlr!— Matilda,  thoa 
Hast  a  soft  sadness  on  thy  brow ; 
But  hers  was  like  the  sunny  glow. 
That  laughs  on  earth  and  all  below ! 
We  vredded  aeoret^-there  was  need-^ 
DifTering  in  country  and  in  creed ; 
And,  when  to  Mortham's  tower  she  came, 
We  mentioned  not  her  race  and  name, 
Until  thy  sire,  who  fought  afar,* 
Should  turn  him  home  fh)m  foreign  war. 
On  whose  kind  influence  we  relied 
To  soothe  her  father's  ire  and  pride. 
Few  months  we  lived  retired,  unknown, 
To  all  but  one  dear  friend  alone. 
One  darling  friend — I  spare  hb  shame, 
I  will  not  write  the  villain's  name ! 
My  trespasses  I  might  forget,* 
And  sue  in  vengeance  for  the  debt 
Due  by  a  brother  worm  to  me. 
Ungrateful  to  God's  clemency,' 
That  spared  me  penitential  time. 
Nor  cut  me  off  amid  my  crime. — 

XXI. 
**  A  kindly  smile  to  all  she  lent. 
But  on  her  husband's  friend  'twas  bent 
So  kind,  that  from  its  harmless  glee,' 
The  wretch  misconstrued  villany. 
Repulsed  in  his  presumptuous  love, 
A  'vengefU  snare  the  traitor  wove. 
Alone  we  sat — ^the  flask  had  flow'd, 
My  blood  with  heat  unwonted  glow'd. 
When  through  the  alley'd  walk  we  spied 
With  hurried  step  my  Edith  glide, 
Cowering  beneath  the  verdant  screen. 
As  one  unwilling  to  be  seen. 
Words  cannot  paint  the  fiendish  smile, 
That  ourl'd  the  traitor's  cheek  the  while ! 
Fleroely  I  question'd  of  the  cause ;  ^ 

He  made  a  cold  and  artftil  pause, 
Then  pray'd  it  might  not  chafe  my  mood-^ 
<  There  was  a  gallant  in  the  wood!' 
We  had  been  shooting  at  the  deer; 
My  cross-bow  (evil  chance !)  was  near : 
That  ready  weapon  of  my  wrath 
I  caught,  and,  hasting  up  the  path,* 
In  the  yew  grove  my  wifo  I  found, 
A  stranger's  arms  her  neck  had  bound ! 
I  mark'd  his  heart— the  bow  I  draw— 
1  loosed  the  shaft — 'twas  more  than  true  1 
I  fbund  my  Edith's  dying  charms 
Lock'd  in  her  murder'd  brother's  arms  I 

•  MS.—'*  I,  a  poor  debtor,  shonld  ftnget." 
e  MS.—"  Forgetting  Ood'e  own  clemency.** 

7  MS.—**  So  kindly,  that  £rom  bannleBB  glee.* 

•  MSb— **  I  caught  a  croae-bow  that  was  near. 

The  readient  weapon  of  my  wnrtb^ 
And  haatening  up  the  Oreta  path.** 
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He  oame  in  wcret  to  enquire 
Her  itate,  and  reounoile  ber  tire.* 

XXII. 
^  All  fled  my  m^e— the  villain  first, 
Whcwe  craft  my  jealousy  had  nuned ; 
He  sought  in  hr  and  foreign  dime 
To  'scape  the  vengeance  of  lus  crime. 
The  manner  of  the  slaughter  done 
Was  knovm  to  few,  my  guilt  to  none ; 
Some  tale  my  fidthfnl  steward  framed — 
I  know  not  what — of  shaft  mis-aim'd ; 
And  even  from  tiiose  the  act  who  knew. 
He  hid  the  hand  from  which  it  flew. 
IJntouch'd  by  human  laws  I  stood. 
But  GrOD  had  heard  the  cry  of  blood ! 
There  is  a  blank  upon  my  mind, 
A  feaifril  vision  ill-deflned, 
Of  raving  till  my  flesh  was  torn, 
Of  dungeon-bolts  and  fetters  worn — 
And  when  I  waked  to  woe  more  mild. 
And  question'd  of  my  infiifit  child — 
(Have  I  not  written,  that  she  bare 
A  boy,  like  summer  morning  fair  I) — 
With  looks  confused  my  menials  tell 
That  armed  men  in  Mortham  dell 
Beset  the  nurse's  evening  way, 
And  bore  her,  vrith  her  charge,  away. 
My  fiiithless  friend,  and  none  but  he, 
Ckmld  profit  by  this  villany ; 
Him  then,  1  sought,  vrith  purpose  dread 
Of  treble  vengeance  on  his  head  1 
He  'scaped  me — but  my  bosom's  wound 
Some  fidnt  relief  from  wandering  found ; 
And  over  distant  land  and  soa 
I  bore  my  load  of  misery. 

XXUI. 
**  Twas  then  that  &te  my  footsteps  led 
Among  a  daring  crew  and  dread,' 
With  whom  full  oft  my  hated  life 
I  ventured  in  snob  desperate  strife. 
That  even  my  fierce  associates  saw 
My  frantic  deeds  with  doubt  and  awe. 
Much  then  I  leam'd,  and  much  can  show, 
Of  human  guilt  and  human  woe. 
Yet  ne'er  have,  in  my  wanderings,  known 
A  wretch,  whose  sorrovrs  match'd  my  own  I- 
It  chanced,  that  after  batUo  fray. 
Upon  the  bloody  field  we  lay ; 
The  yellow  moon  her  lustre  shed 
Upon  the  wounded  and  the  dead, 
While,  sense  in  toil  and  wassail  drovrn'd, 
My  ruffian  comrades  slept  around, 
The^  oame  a  voice— its  silver  tone 
Was  soft,  Matilda,  as  thine  own — 


1  This  eonplet  is  not  in  the  M& 


'  Ah,  wretch  I '  it  said,  '  what  makest  thou  hertg 
While  unavenged  ipy  bloody  bier, 
While  unprotected  lires  mine  heir. 
Without  a  father's  name  and  care  Y  * 

XXIV. 
**  1  heard— obey'd — and  homevrard  drew  i 
The  fiercest  of  our  de^erate  crew 
1  brought  at  time  of  need  to  aid 
My  purposed  vengeance,  long  delay'd. 
But,  humble  be  my  thanks  to  Heaven, 
That  better  hopes  and  thoughts  has  given. 
And  by  our  Lord's  dear  prayer  has  taught, 
Mercy  by  mercy  must  be  bought ! — 
Let  me  in  misery  rgoioe — 
Fve  seen  his  fiace — ^I've  beard  his  voice — 
I  daim'd  of  him  my  only  child — 
As  he  disown'd  the  theft,  he  smiled  i 
That  very  calm  and  callous  look. 
That  fiendish  sneer  his  visage  took, 
As  when  he  said,  in  scornful  mood, 
'  There  is  a  gallant  in  the  wood  I ' — 
I  did  not  slay  him  as  he  stood — 
All  praise  be  to  my  Maker  given  1 
Long  suflhuice  is  one  path  to  heaven." 

XXV. 

Thus  far  the  woful  tale  vnts  heard, 
When  something  in  the  thicket  stirr'd. 
Up  Redmond  sprung;  the  villain  Guy, 
(For  he  it  was  that  lurk'd  so  nigh,) 
Drew  back — ^he  durst  not  cross  his  steel 
A  moment's  space  with  brave  O'Neale, 
For  all  the  treasured  gold  that  rests 
In  Mortham's  iron-banded  chests. 
Redmond  resumed  his  seat; — ^he  said. 
Some  roe  was  rustling  in  the  shade. 
Bertram  laugh'd  grimly  when  he  saw 
His  timorous  comrade  backward  draw , 
"  A  trusty  mate  art  thou,  to  fear 
A  single  arm,  and  aid  so  near ! 
Yet  have  I  seen  thee  mark  a  deer. 
Give  me  thy  carabine— I'll  show 
An  art  that  thou  wilt  gladly  know. 
How  thou  mayst  safely  quell  a  foe.' 


»» 


XXVL 
On  hands  and  knees  fierce  Bertiam  drew 
The  spreading  birch  and  haxels  through. 
Till  he  had  Redmond  full  in  view ; 
The  gun  he  levell'd— Mark  like  this 
Was  Bertram  never  known  to  miss. 
When  fsir  opposed  to  ahn  there  sate 
An  object  of  his  mortal  hate. 
That  day  young  Redmond's  death  had  seen, 
But  twice  MaUlda  came  between 


•  MS.—"  *Twas  then  that  fete  my  footstept  threw 
Among  s  wild  and  daring  crew." 
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The  embine  aod  Redmond's  btvMt, 
Jart  ere  the  ipring  his  finger  prees'd. 
A  deadly  oetfa  tbe  raflbn  swore, 
Btt  jBt  hif  fell  deagn  forbore : 
•'Itne'e^"  he  mnttec'd, "  shsU  bs  esid, 
Tbit  that  I  scsftli'd  thee,  hanghty  msid ! " 
Tbes  mored  to  seek  more  open  sim, 
Wheo  to  his  ade  Ony  Dennl  csme: 
«  BertmB,  focbear  I — ^we  are  undone 
P«  ever,  if  tboa  fire  the  gan. 
By  aQ  the  fiends,  an  armed  force 
Oemnds  the  dell,  ci  foot  and  hone  I 
Weperish  if  they  hear  a  shot — 
Msdinsn !  we  hsTS  a  safer  plot — 
Nsy,  friend,  be  ruled,  and  bear  thee  back ! 
Behold,  down  yondo*  hollow  track, 
The  wirtike  leader  of  the  band 
Cornea^  with  his  broadsword  in  his  hand." 
Bertiam  look'd  up ;  he  saw,  he  knew 
That  Dennl's  fears  had  oounsell'd  true, 
Thco  coxsed  his  fortune  and  withdrew, 
Tlmtded  the  woodlands  undescried, 
And  gain'd  the  cave  on  Ghreta  side. 

XXVII. 
Hmj  whom  dark  Bertram,  hi  his  wrath, 
DooD*d  to  captiTity  or  death,    - 
Their  tbooghts  to  one  sad  subject  lent. 
Saw  not  nor  heard  the  ambushmeni. 
Heedless  and  unooncem'd  they  sate, 
Wliile  on  the  yerj  verge  of  fete ; 
Heedless  and  unconeem'd  remainM, 
When  Heaven  the  murderer's  arm  restrun'd ; 
Ae  ihips  drift  darkling  down  the  tide, 
Noriee tbe  dtelves  o'er  which  they  glide. 
Uomierrapted  thus  they  heard 
What  Mortham's  dosing  tale  declared. 
He  ipoke  of  wealth  as  of  a  load, 
By  Fortane  on  a  wretch  bestow'd, 
Ib  bittff  mockery  of  bate, 
ffii  enrriesB  woes  to  aggravate ; 
But  yet  he  pra/d  Matilda's  care 
IGgfat  ave  that  treasure  for  his  heir- 
Hie  Edith's  son — lor  still  he  raved 
As  confident  bis  life  was  saved ; 
Is  freqoent  vision,  he  averr*d, 
He  Biw  his  feoe,  his  voice  he  heard ; 
TlMn  argued  calm — had  murder  been, 
Tbe  blood,  the  corpses,  had  been  seen ; 
8dBe  bad  pretended,  too,  to  mark 
On  Wbdermere  a  stranger  baik, 
^'^iMe  crew,  teHh  jeedous  care,  yet  mild, 
Guarded  a  female  and  a  chUd. 
^Hdle  these  feint  proofe  he  told  and  press'd, 
Hope  eeem'd  to  kmdle  in  his  breast ; 
'^o*gh  inconsistent,  vague,  and  vain, 
'tvarp'd  his  judgment,  and  his  brain.* 

ltt~"  Hope,  iaconsisUDt,  vagne,  and  vain, 

Betm'd  on  the  theme  to  -warp  hb  braiu.'* 


XX  vm. 

These  solemn  wwds  his  story  dote:— 
*<  Heaven  witnen  for  me,  that  I  ohoae 
My  part  in  this  sad  dvil  fight. 
Moved  by  no  cause  but  Enghmd's  right. 
My  country's  groans  have  bid  me  draw 
My  sword  for  gospd  and  for  law ; — 
These  rigfatedj  I  fling  arms  aside. 
And  seek  my  son  through  Europe  trade. 
My  wealth,  on  which  a  kinsman  nigh 
Already  casts  a  grasping  eye. 
With  thee  may  unsuspected  lie. 
When  of  my  death  Matilda  hears, 
Let  her  retain  her  trust  three  years ; 
If  none^  from  me,  the  treasure  claim, 
Peiish'd  is  Mortham's  race  and  name. 
Then  let  it  leave  her  generous  hand, 
And  flow  in  bounty  o'er  the  land ; 
Soften  the  wounded  prisoner's  lot, 
Rebuild  the  peasant's  ruin'd  cot ; 
So  spoils,  acquired  by  fight  afer. 
Shall  mitigate  domestic  war.' 


tf 


XXIX. 

The  generous  youths,  who  wdl  had  known 

Of  Mortham's  mind  the  powerful  tone, 

To  that  high  mind,  by  sorrow  swerved, 

Qave  sympathy  his  woes  deserved ;' 

But  Wilfrid  chief,  who  saw  reveal 'd 

Why  Mortham  wish'd  his  life  conceal'd. 

In  secret,  doubtless,  to  pursue 

The  schemes  his  vrilder'd  fency  drew. 

Thoughtftil  he  heard  Matilda  tell. 

That  she  would  share  her  fether's  cell. 

His  partner  of  captivity. 

Where'er  his  prison-house  should  be ; 

Yet  grieved  to  think  that  Rokeby>hall, 

Dismantled,  and  forsook  by  all, 

Open  to  rapine  and  to  stealth. 

Had  now  no  safe-guard  for  the  wealth 

Intrusted  by  her  kinsman  kind, 

And  for  such  noble  use  dengn'd. 

^  Was  Barnard  Castle  then  her  choice,*' 

Wilfrid  enquired  with  hasty  voice, 

^  Since  there  the  victor's  laws  ordain, 

Her  fether  must  a  space  remain  ?" 

A  flutter'd  hope  his  accents  shook, 

A  flutter'd  joy  was  in  his  look. 

Matilda  hastened  to  reply, 

For  anger  flash'd  in  Redmond's  eye ; — 

*^  Duty,"  she  said,  with  gentle  grace, 

"  Kind  Wilfrid,*  has  no  choice  of  place ; 

Else  had  I  for  my  sire  assign'd 

Prison  leas  galling  to  his  mind, 

Than    that   his   wild-wood   haunts   which 


And  hears  the  murmur  of  the  Tees, 


>  MS.—"  To  that  high  mind  thne  varp'd  and  ewencd. 
The  pity  gaVe  hii  woes  deterred.  ** 
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Recalling  thas,  ^th  every  glance, 
Wbat  captive's  aorrow  can  enhance ; 
Bat  vfaere  those  woee  are  highest,  there 
Needs  Bokeby  meet  hb  daughter's  care." 

XXX. 

He  felt  the  kindly  check  she  gave. 

And  stood  abash'd — then  answer'd  grave  :— 

**  I  sought  thy  purpose,  noble  nutid. 

Thy  doubts  to  clear,  thy  schemes  to  aid. 

I  have  beneath  mine  own  command. 

So  wills  my  sire,  a  gallant  band. 

And  well  could  send  some  horsonan  wight 

To  bear  the  treasure  forth  by  night. 

And  so  bestow  it  as  you  deem 

In  these  ill  days  may  safest  seem." — 

**  Thanks,  gentle  Wilfrid,  thanks,"  she  said : 

**  O,  be  it  not  one  day  delay'd ! 

And,  more,  thy  sister-friend  to  aid, 

Be  thou  thyself  content  to  hold. 

In  thine  own  keeping,  Mortham's  gold, 

Safest  with  thee." — While  thus  she  spoke, 

Arm'd  soldiers  on  their  converse  broke. 

The  same  of  whose  approach  afraid, 

The  ruffians  left  their  ambuscade. 

Their  chief  to  Wilfrid  bended  low^ 

Then  look'd  around  as  for  a  foe. 

^  What  meanest  thou,  friend,"  young  Wycliffe  said, 

^  Why  thus  in  arms  beset  the  glade!" — 

^  That  would  I  gladly  learn  from  you ; 

For  up  my  squadron  as  I  drew. 

To  exercise  our  martial  game 

Upon  the  moor  of  Baminghame,^ 

A  stranger  told  you  were  waylaid. 

Surrounded,  and  to  death  betray'd. 

He  had  a  leader's  voice,  I  ween, 

A  falcon  glance,  a  warrior's  mien. 

He  bade  me  bnng  you  instant  aid ; 

I  doubi^  not,  and  I  obey'd. 


»f 


XXXI. 
Wilfrid  changed  colour,  and,  amazed, 
Tum'd  short,  and  on  the  speaker  gazed ; 
While  Redmond  every  thicket  round 
Track'd  earnest  as  a  questing  hound. 
And  Denzil's  carabine  he  found ; 
Sure  evidence,  by  which  they  knew 
The  vraming  was  as  kind  as  true.' 
Wisea^  it  seem'd,  with  cautious  speed 
To  leave  the  delL    It  was  agreed. 
That  Redmond,  with  Matilda  fsdr, 
And  fitting  guard,  should  home  repair  ;> 


1  lf8.~>"  In  maftial  exerciae  to  move 
Upon  the  open  moor  above. " 

a  US.—**  And  they  the  gnn  of  Donadl  find ; 
A  nitiMSi  sore  to  every  mind 
The  warning  was  as  true  as  Idnd." 

a  Ha-  It  was  asraed. 

That  Redmond,  with  Matilda  fkir. 
Should  straight.to  Rokebj-hall  repair. 


At  nightfidl  Wilfrid  should  attend. 
With  a  strong  band,  his  sister-friend. 
To  bear  with  her  frx>m  Rokeby's  bow«n 
To  Barnard  Castle's  lofty  towers, 
Secret  and  safe  the  banded  chests, 
In  which  the  wealth  of  Mortham  rests. 
This  hasty  purpose  fix'd,  they  part. 
Each  with  a  grieved  and  anxious  heftrt. 


Sloliebs. 


CANTO  FIFTH. 


I. 

The  sultry  summer  day  is  done. 
The  western  hills  have  hid  the  sun, 
But  mountun  peak  and  village  spire 
Retain  reflection  of  his  fire. 
Old  Barnard's  towers  are  purple  stilly 
To  those  that  gaze  from  ToUer-hiU ; 
Distant  and  high,  the  tower  of  Bowes 
Like  steel  upon  the  anvil  glows ; 
And  Stanmore's  ridge,  behind  that  lay. 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  parting  day. 
In  crimson  and  in  gold  array'd. 
Streaks  yet  a  while  the  closing  shade. 
Then  slow  resigns  to  darkening  heareo 
The  tints  which  brighter  hours  had 
Thus  aged  men,  full  loth  and  slow. 
The  vanities  of  life  forego. 
And  count  their  youthful  follies  o'er. 
Till  Memory  lends  her  light  no  more.* 

II. 
The  eve,  that  slow  on  upland  fades. 
Has  darker  closed  on  Rokeby's  glades, 
Where,  sunk  vrithin  their  buiks  profound. 
Her  guardian  streams  to  meeting  vrouad. 
The  stately  oaks,  whose  sombre  frx>wn 
Of  noontide  made  a  twilight  brown. 
Impervious  now  to  frunter  light. 
Of  twilight  make  an  early  night.  ^ 
Hoarse  into  middle  air  arose 
The  vespers  of  the  roosting  crows. 
And  with  congenial  murmurs  seem 
To  wake  the  (xenii  of  the  stream  ; 


And,  foes  so  near  them,  known  so  late, 
A  guard  should  tend  her  to  the  gate.** 

*  **  The  fifth  canto  opens  with  an  erening-eocncb  ^ 
aocnstomed  beauty  when  delineated  by  Mr.  Scott  Tl 
mountain   fading  in  the  twilight,  is  noblj 
MontUjf  Rtviao. 


f  IfS.- 


a  darksome  night" 
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For  knder  damoar'd  Greta'i  tide, 
iad  Teei  in  d&sper  roice  replied. 
And  fitfbl  vBked  the  eTening  wind, 
Rtfal  in  a^u  its  breath  reaign'd.  * 
WUftid,  wboee  fimcy-mutored  sod] 
Fdt  in  die  leene  a  toft  control, 
Widi  filter  footstep  pren'd  the  ground, 
And  dtea  panaed  to  Iwik  around ; 
And,  thou^  his  path  'was  to  his  lore, 
Cosid  not  but  linger  in  the  grove. 
To  drink  the  thxiliing  interest  dear. 
Of  swftd  {deasnre  chedi'd  l^  fear. 
Sneh  inconsistent  moods  have  we. 
Eves  wiien  onr  pAsoons  strike  the  key. 

IIL 
Kov,  tbnmgli  the  wood's  dark  mazes  past. 
Tike  opeoang  lawn  he  reach'd  at  last, 
Where,  BlTer'd  by  the  moonlight  ray, 
Tlie  ancient  Hall  before  him  lay.' 
Tbfln  martial  terrors  long  were  fled, 
lint  frown'd  of  old  around  its  head : 
Tbe  battlements,  the  turrets  grey, 
Seem'd  half  abandon'd  to  decay ;' 
Od  baibican  and  keep  of  stone 
Stem  T^e  the  Ibeman's  work  had  done. 
Where  binnars  tbe  invader  braved, 
The  harebdl  now  and  wallflower  waved ; 
In  the  mde  guard-room,  where  of  yore 
Their  weary  houn  the  warderB  wore, 
Kov,  while  the  cheerfiil  fogots  blase, 
Ob  the  paved  floor  the  ipindle  plays/ 
The  flanking  guns  dismounted  lie. 
The  moat  is  ruinous  and  dry,* 
The  grimporteuDis  gone — and  all 
Thefortrcas  tnm'd  to  peacefol  HalL 

IV. 
Bot  yet  preeantlona,  lately  ta'en,' 
Shov'd  danger's  day  revived  again ; 
"^le  ooort-yard  wall  ahow'd  marks  of  care^ 
The  fidl*n  defences  to  repair, 
landing  audi  atrength  as  might  withstand 
The  ioaolt  of  marauding  band. 
The  beems  once  more  were  taught  to  bear 
The  trembling  drawbridge  into  air, 
•^  not,  till  queation'd  o'er  and  o'er, 
For  Wilftid  oped  the  Jealoua  door. 


^  lt&— "  By  fita  avaked  the  aveiiing  -wind. 
By  fita  fai  rigbs  its  breath  reafgnU" 

*  Ua^-  Old  Bokeby'a  toweia  befora  him  Uy." 
*8eeAi>peiidiz,Note8Z. 

*  MS^-  xiij  weary  night  the  wardera  wore. 

Row  by  the  fagot'a  gladaome  light, 
The  maldeDa  plied  the  apindle'a  aleight' 

*  VI-**  The  heama  had  long  foigot  to  bear 

The  trembling  drawbridge  into  air ; 
rhe  hnfe  portcnllia  gone,**  9ce. 
^•-''*  Bat  yet  precaatlon  show'd,  and  fear, 
That  dr«ad  of  evil  timea  waa  here ; 


And  when  he  entered,  bolt  and  bar 
Resumed  their  place  with  aullen  jar ; 
Then,  as  he  croas'd  the  vaulted  poroh. 
The  old  grey  porter  raiaed  his  torch. 
And  view'd  him  o'er,  firom  foot  to  head. 
Ere  to  the  hall  his  steps  he  led. 
That  huge  old  hall,  of  knightly  state, 
Dismantled  seem'd  and  desolate. 
The  moon  through  tranaom-ahafts  of  tUm^ 
Which  croas'd  the  latticed  oriels,  ahone, 
And  by  the  mournful  lig^t  ahe  gave. 
The  CKithic  vault  aeem'd  foneral  cave. 
Pennon  and  banner  waved  no  more 
O'er  beams  of  atag  and  tusks  of  boar,    , 
Nor  glimmering   arms   were   manhaU'd 

aeen. 
To  glance  thoee  ailvan  apoila  between. 
Those  arms,  thoae  ensigns,  borne  away, 
Aooomplish'd  Bokeby'B  brave  array. 
But  all  were  lost  on  Marston'a  day  1 
Tet  here  and  there  the  moonbeams  fell 
Where  armour  yet  adorns  the  wall. 
Cumbrous  of  aixe,  uncouth  to  sght, 
And  uaeleas  in  the  modem  fight  1 
like  veteran  relic  of  the  wara. 
Known  only  by  neglected  acara. 

V. 

IfatQda  soon  to  greet  him  came, 
And  bade  them  light  the  evening  flame ; 
Said,  all  for  parting  was  prepared, 
And  tarried  but  for  Wilfnd'a  guard. 
But  then,  reluctant  to  unfold  ' 
His  father's  avarice  of  gold, 
He  hinted,  that  lest  jealoua  ^e 
Should  on  their  precious  burden  pry. 
He  judged  it  beet  the  castle  gate 
To  enter  when  the  night  wore  late ; 
And  therefore  he  had  left  command 
With  those  he  trusted  of  his  band, 
That  they  ahould  be  at  Rokeby  met. 
What  time  the  mtdnight-watcdi  was  aet. 
Now  Redmond  came,  whoee  anzioua  care 
Till  then  waa  busied  to  prepare 
All  needldl,  meetly  to  arrange 
The  mansion  for  its  moumfbl  change. 
With  Wilfrid'a  care  and  kindness  pleased. 
His  cold  unready  hand  he  seized. 


There  were  late  marka  of  jealoaa^ 
For  there  were  recent  marki  of  f*"'^ 
The  fall'n  defences  to  repair ; 
And  not,  tiil  qneation'd  o'er  and  o'er. 

For  WUMd  oped  the  /  f*"f  ***  \  door. 
•^         ijealona  f 

And,  on  liie  entry,  bolt  and  bar 

Beaomed  thdr  place  with  aollen  |ar.* 

7  lis.—*'  Gonfued  he  atood,  aa  loth  to  lay 

Whatmigbt  hia  aire'a  baae  mood  dlspiar. 
Then  hinted,  leot  aome  coriooa  eye." 
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And  pTOM'd  it,  Ull  hi^  kindly  •tnin 
The  gentle  youth  return'd  again. 
Seem'd  as  between  them  this  was  said, 
**  A  while  let  jealousy  be  dead ; 
And  let  our  contest  be,  whose  care 
Shall  best  assist  this  helpless  Mr," 

VI. 
There  was  no  speech  the  truce  to  bind, 
It  was  a  compact  of  the  mind^ — 
A  gvnerouB  thought,  at  once  impress'd 
On  dther  rival's  generous  breast. 
Matilda  well  the  secret  took. 
From  sudden  change  of  mien  and  look ; 
And — for  not  small  had  been  her  fear 
Of  jealous  ire  and  danger  near — 
Felt,  even  in  her  dejected  state, 
A  joy  beyond  the  reach  of  fiate. 
They  closed  beside  the  chimney's  blaze, 
And  talk'd,  and  hoped  for  happier  days, 
And  lent  their  spirits'  rising  glow 
A  while  to  gild  impending  woe ; — 
High  privilege  of  youthful  time. 
Worth  4U  the  pleasures  of  our  prime ! 
The  bidcering  fikgot  sparkled  bright. 
And  gave  the  scene  of  love  to  sight, 
Bade  Wilfrid's  cheek  more  lively  glow, 
Play'd  on  Matilda's  neck  of  snow. 
Her  nut-brown  curls  and  forehead  high, 
And  laugh'd  in  Redmond's  azure  eye. 
Two  lovers  by  the  maiden  sate. 
Without  a  glance  of  jealous  hate ; 
The  maid  her  lovers  sat  between. 
With  open  brow  and  equal  mien ; — 
It  is  a  sight  but  rarely  spied. 
Thanks  to  man's  wrath  and  woman's  pride. 

VII. 

While  thus  in  peaoefol  guise  they  sate, 
A  knock  alarm'd  the  outer  gate. 
And  ere  the  tardy  porter  stirr'd. 
The  tinkling  of  a  harp  was  heard. 
A  manly  voice  of  mellow  swell, ' 
Bore  burden  to  the  music  well. 

1^0110. 

**  Summer  eve  is  gone  and  past, 
Summer  dew  is  fiaJling  &st; 
I  liave  wander'd  all  the  day. 
Do  not  bid  me  &rther  stray ! 
Gentle  hearts,  of  gentle  kin, 
Take  the  wandering  harper  in !" 

But  the  stem  porter  answer  gave, 

With  "  Get  thee  henpe,  thou  strolling  knave 


1  MS.—"  0,  bid  not  me  bear  sword  and  shield. 
Or  ttraggle  to  the  bloody  field, 
For  gvntler  art  this  hand  was  made.** 


The  king  wants  soldiers;  war,  I  trow. 
Were  meeter  trade  for  such  as  thon." 
At  this  unkind  reproof,  again 
Answer'd  the  ready  Minstrel's  strain.  ^ 

£»ong  rtivantH, 

"  Bid  not  me,  in  battle-fleld. 
Buckler  lift,  or  broadsword  wield ! 
All  my  strength  and  all  my  art 
Is  to  touch  the  gentle  heart,^ 
With  the  wizard  notes  that  ring 
From  the  peaceful  minstrel-string." — 

The  porter,  all  unmoved,  replied, — 
**  Depart  in  peace,  with  Heaven  to  guide 
If  longer  by  the  gate  thou  dwell, 
Trust  me,  thou  shalt  not  part  so  welL" 

VIII. 
With  somewhat  of  appealing  look. 
The  harper's  part  young  WiUrid  took : 
'<  These  notes  so  wild  and  ready  thrill, 
They  show  no  vulgar  minstrel's  skill ; 
Hard  were  his  task  to  seek  a  home 
More  distant,  since  the  night  is  come ; 
And  for  his  fSuth  I  dare  engago— 
Your  Haipool's  blood  is  sour'd  by  age ; 
His  gate,  once  readily  display'd. 
To  greet  the  friend,  the  poor  to  aid. 
Now  even  to  me,  though  known  of  old. 
Did  but  reluctantly  unfold." — 
«  O  blame  not,  as  poor  Harpool's  criaM, 
An  evil  of  thu  evU  time. 
He  deems  dependent  on  his  oare 
The  safety  of  his  patron's  heir. 
Nor  judges  meet  to  ope  the  tower 
To  guest  unknown  at  parting  hour,* 
Ui^g  his  duty  to  excess 
Of  rough  and  stubborn  fUthfulness. 
For  this  poor  harper,  I  would  fiun 
He  may  relax ^— Haik  to  his  strain {'^ — 

IX. 

#ons  vsiumtts. 

'<  I  have  song  of  war  for  knjght, 
Lay  of  love  for  lady  bright^ 
Faiiy  tale  to  luU  the  heir, 
Goblin  grim  the  maids  to  scare. 
Dark  the  night,  and  long  till  day, 
Do  not  bid  me  fiuther  stray ! 

"  Rokeby's  lords  of  martial  fkme, 
I  can  count  them  name  by  name  ;* 
Legends  of  their  line  there  be. 
Known  to  fow,  but  known  to  mo; 


>  MS.—**  To  Tsgiants  at  oar  parting  boor, 
s  See  Appendix,  Note  3  A. 
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UjoahoDoar  Rokeby't  kin, 
TUn  the  wandering  haiper  in ! 

'^  Bokeby't  lords  hnd  fur  regard 
For  the  harp^  and  for  the  bard ; 
fianm's  race  throve  never  well. 
Where  the  cone  of  minstrel  fell, 
if  jofB  love  that  noble  kin, 
Take  the  weary  harper  in !" — 

*  Hark !  liarpool  parleji — there  ie  hope," 
Slid  Redmond  "  that  the  gate  will  ope.*'— 
--^  For  all  thy  brag  and  boast,  I  trow, 
Nooght  know'st  then  of  the  Felon  Sow,"^ 
Qooth  Harpool,  **  nor  how  Greta-aide 
Sbe  nnm'd,  and  Bokeby  forest  wide ; 
Nor  bow  Ralph  Rokeby  gave  the  beast 
To  Richmond's  friars  to  make  a  fleast. 
Of  CKIbert  Griifinson  the  tale 
Goea,  and  of  gallant  Peter  Dale, 
Tliat  well  coold  strike  with  sword  amain. 
And  of  the  Tahant  son  of  Spain, 
Fiiar  Middleton,  and  bUthe  Sir  Ralph ; 
There  were  a  jest  to  m^ke  os  laugh  I 
If  thoa  canst  tell  it,  in  yon  shed 
Thao'st  won  thy  supper  and  thy  bed." 

X. 

KidldasiDUed;  »■  Cold  hope,"  said  she, 

'  Fhm  Harpool's  love  of  minstrelsy ! 

Bnt,  for  this  harpo*,  may  we  dare, 

Bafanond,  to  mend  his  couch  and  fiirel" — 

"Ojaak  me  not ! — ^At  minstrel'String 

My  heart  from  infancy  would  spring ; 

Korean  I  hear  its  umplest  strain, 

Bot  it  biings  £rin's  dream  again, 

^^  placed  by  Owen  Lysagh's  knee, 

(Thi  Rlea  of  (TNeale  was  he,' 

A  Uind  and  bearded  man,  whose  eld 

Vtt  sacred  as  a  prophet's  held,) 

Tfe  leen  a  ring  of  rugged  kerne, 

^ith  aspects  shaggy,  wild,  and  stem, 

Soehanted  by  the  master's  lay, 

^ger  around  the  livelong  day, 

^from  wild  rage  to  wilder  glee. 

To  lore,  to  grief,  to  ecstacy,' 

And  led  each  varied  change  of  soul 

OUdieat  to  the  bard's  control.— 

^  Clandeboy  I  thy  friendly  floor 

Sficve-DoQud's  oak  shall  light  no  more  ;* 

^<r  Owen's  harp,  beside  the  blase, 

TeQ  naiden's  love,  or  hero's  praise ! 

^niotlmg  brambles  hide  thy  hearth, 

^tTBof  hoqiitable  mirth ; 


'^Appeiidfa[,Noto3& 
'^  Appendix,  Not«  3  C. 

*  HI "  to  aympathy." 

*^AppeiMliz»Nota3D. 


All  undistinguished  in  the  glade, 
My  sires'  glad  home  is  prostrate  laki, 
Their  vassals  wander  wide  and  far, 
Serve  foreign  lords  in  distant  war, 
And  now  the  stranger's  sons  ei^y 
The  lovely  woods  of  Clandeboy ! " 
He  spoke,  and  proudly  tum'd  aside, 
The  starting  tear  to  dry  and  hide. 

XL 

M&tilda's  dark  and  soften'd  eye 

Was  glistening  ere  CNeale's  was  dry. 

Her  hand  upon  hb  arm  she  laid, — 

*<  It  is  the  will  of  heaven,"  she  said. 

**  And  think'st  thou,  Redmond,  I  can  port 

From   this   loved   home   with  lightsome 

heart. 
Leaving  to  wild  neglect  whate'er 
Even  frt>m  my  infancy  was  dear  I 
For  in  this  calm  domestio  bound 
Were  all  Matilda's  pleasures  found. 
That  hearth,  mj  sire  was  wont  to  grace, 
Full  soon  may  be  a  stranger's  place  ;* 
This  hall,  in  which  a  child  I  play'd, 
Like  thine,  dear  Redmond,  lowly  laid. 
The  bramble  and  the  thorn  may  braid ; 
Or,  pasa'd  for  aye  from  me  and  mine. 
It  ne'er  may  shelter  Rokeby's  line. 
Yet  is  this  consolation  given. 
My  Redmond,— 'tis  the  will  of  heaven." 
Her  word,  her  action,  and  her  phrase. 
Were  kindly  as  in  early  days ; 
For  cold  reserve  had  lost  its  power. 
In  sorrow's  sympathetio  hour. 
Young  Redmond  dared  not  trust  his  voioe ; 
But  rather  had  it  been  his  ehoioe 
To  share  that  melaneholy  hour, 
Than,  ann'd  with  all  a  chieftain's  power,' 
In  ftdl  possession  to  enjoy 
Slieve^Donard  wide,  and  Clandeboy. 

XIL 
The  blood  left  Wilfrid's  ashen  cheek ; 
Matilda  sees,  and  hastes  to  speak. — 
*'  Happy  in  fHendship's  ready  aid, 
Let  all  my  murmurs  here  be  staid ! 
And  Rokeby's  Maiden  will  not  part 
From  Rokeby's  hall  with  moody  heart. 
This  night  at  least,  for  Rokeby's  fame. 
The  hospitable  hearth  shall  flame, 
And,  ere  its  native  heir  retire. 
Find  for  the  wanderer  rest  and  fire. 
While  this  poor  haix>er,  by  the  blaie,^ 
Recounts  the  tale  of  other  days. 


s  M&— "  That  haarth,  my  father's  h<Mtoar*d  pJsos, 
Full  soon  may  aee  a  atnoger^a  ftMSS.** 

•  M& '*l^uiiirt'a  power." 

7  MS.—"  Fiad  for  the  needy  room  and  fire, 

And  this  flbor  wanderer,  by  the  blasa.*' 
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Bid  Harpool  ope  the  door  with  speed, 
Admit  him,  and  relieve  each  need. — 
Meantime,  kind  Wycliffe,  wilt  thou  try 
Thy  minstrel  skill  l--Nay,  no  reply — * 
And  look  not  sad  1 — I  guess  thy  thought. 
Thy  Terse  with  laurels  would  be  bought ; 
And  poor  Matilda,  landless  now, 
Has  not  a  garland  for  thy  brow. 
True,  I  must  leave  sweet  Rokeby's  glades, 
Nor  wander  more  in  Greta  shades ; 
But  sure,  no  rigid  jailer,  thou 
Wilt  a  short  prison-walk  allow, 
Where  summer  flowers  grow  wild  at  will, 
On  Marwood-chase  and  Toller  Hill  ;> 
Then  holly  green  and  lily  gay 
Shall  twine  in  guerdon  of  thy  lay."^ 
The  mournful  youth,  a  space  aside. 
To  tune  Matilda's  harp  applied ; 
And  then  a  low  sad  descant  rung, 
As  prelude  to  the  lay  he  sung. 

XIII. 

O,  Lady,  twine  no  wreath  for  me. 
Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress-tree ! 
Too  lively  glow  the  lilies  light, 
The  vamish'd  holly  's  aU  too  bright, 
The  May-flower  and  the  eglantine 
May  shade  a  brow  less  sad  than  mine ; 
But,  Lady,  weave  no  wreath  for  me, 
Or  weave  it  of  the  cypress-tree  I 

Let  dimpled  Mirth  his  temples  twine 
With  tendrils  of  the  laughing  vine ; 
The  manly  oak,  the  pensive  yewj 
To  patriot  and  to  sage  be  due ; 
The  myrtle  bough  Inds  lovers  live, 
But  that  Matilda  will  not  give ; 
Then,  Lady,  twine  no  wreath  for  me, 
Or  twine  it  of  the  cypreas-tree  1 

Let  merry  England  proudly  rear 
Her  blended  roses,  bought  so  dear; 
Let  Albin  bind  her  bonnet  blue 
With  heath  and  harebell  dipp'd  in  dew ; 


1  MS.. 


-"  what  ttalnk'tt  thoa 


Of  yonder  harp?— Nay,  dear  thy  brow." 

'  Marwood-chase  b  the  old  park  extending  along  the  Dnr- 
ham  side  of  the  Tees,  attached  to  Barnard  Castle.  Toller  Hill 
to  an  eminence  on  the  Yorkshire  lide  of  the  rlrer,  command- 
ing a  superb  view  of  the  ruins. 

S  MS.—"  Where  hmo  and  Uly  I  wiU  twine 
In  guerdon  of  a  aong  of  thine.** 

«  **  Mr.  Scoft  has  imparted  a  delicacy,  (we  mean  in  the  co- 
loiifing^  for  of  the  design  we  cannot  approve,)  a  sweetneis  and 
a  melaueholy  smile  to  thto  partingpictnre.  that  really  enchant 
■a.  Poor  WilfMd  is  sadly  discomfited  by  the  last  instance  of 
encouragement  to  Redmond ;  and  Matilda  endeavours  to  cheer 
him  by  requesting,  in  the  prettiest,  and  yet  in  the  most  touch- 
tag  manner,  <  Kind  Wycliffe,'  to  try  hto  minstrelsy.    We  wUI 


On  fisvonrM  Erin's  crest  be  seen 
The  flower  she  loves  of  emerald 
But,  Lady,  tvtdne  no  wreath  for  me. 
Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress-tree. 

Strike  the  wild  harp,  while  maids  prepare 
The  ivy  meet  for  minstrel's  hair ; 
And,  while  his  crown  of  iaurel-leavea. 
With  bloody  hand  the  victor  weaves. 
Let  the  loud  trump  his  triumph  tell ; 
But  when  you  hear  the  passing-bell. 
Then,  Lady,  twine  a  wreath  for  me. 
And  twine  it  of  the  cypreas-tree. 

Yes!  twine  for  me  the  cypress  bough  ; 
But,  O  Matilda,  twine  not  now ! 
Stay  till  a  few  brief  months  are  past. 
And  I  have  look'd  and  loved  my  laat  I 
When  villagers  my  shroud  bestrew 
With  panzies,  rosemary,  and  rue, — 
Then,  Lady,  weave  a  wreath  for  me. 
And  weave  it  of  the  cypress- tree. 

XIV. 
O'Neale  observed  the  starting  tear. 
And  spoke  with  kind  and  blithesome  cheer — 
**  No,  noble  Wilfrid  I  ere  the  day 
When  mourns  the  land  thy  silent  lay. 
Shall  many  a  wreath  be  freely  wove 
By  hand  of  friendship  and  of  love. 
I  would  not  wish  that  rigid  Fate 
Had  doom'd  thee  to  a  captive's  state, 
Whose  hands  are  bound  by  honour's  law. 
Who  vreurs  a  sword  he  must  not  draw  ; 
But  were  it  so,  in  minstrel  pride 
The  land  together  would  we  ride, 
On  prancing  steeds,  like  haipers  old, 
Bound  for  the  halls  of  barons  bold,^ 
Each  lover  of  the  lyre  we'd  seek, 
From   Michael's   Mount    to   Bkidda»r*s 

Peak, 
Survey  wild  Albin's  mountain  strand. 
And  roam  green  Erin's  lovely  land. 
While  thou  the  gentler  souls  should  mora^ 
With  lay  of  pity  and  of  love. 


here  Just  aak  Mr.  Scott,  whether  this  would  not  be  actval  faf 
foraal  and  intoleiable  torture  to  a  man  who  had  aay  soulf 
Why,  then,  make  his  heroine  even  the  unwilling  canaeof  audi 
misnyf  Matildahadtslkedof  twining  a  wreath  for  her  poet 
of  hdly  green  and  Uly  gay,  and  be  sin^*,  broken-heaited,  *  Tba 
Cypress  Wrei^.'  We  hare,  however,  inserted  this  as  oae  ef 
the  beat  of  Mr.  Scott's  Bong»."—Bfonthly  Btviao. 

•  MS.—"  I  would  not  wfah  thee  {  ''^  }4egree 

8o  loit  to  hope  as  falls  to  me ; 

„  .  I  wert  thou  such,  i .       ,  _^  ,     , , 

The  land  we'd  trnverae  fide  by  aide. 
On  prancing  steeds,  like  minstrels  old. 
Bound  for  1  u  i.     *  i.  .... 

n.at  sought  the  }  *»**^'  "^  '^^^  ^^'^ 
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And  I,  th  J  mata,  in  rougher  strain, 
Wfldd  mig  oi  war  and  warriors  slain. 
OU  Eog!and*s  bards  were  Tanquish'd 

tbea, 
And  Sesdand's  taunted  Hawthomden/ 
And,  aileneed  on  lemian  shore, 
lH>n1m's  harp  should  charm  no  more ! ''' 
In  Ihely  mood  he  spoke,  to  wile 
Ftan  Wilfrid's  woe>wom  cheek  a  smile. 

XV. 

^Bnty^sMd  IfatOda,*'  ere  thy  name, 
Good  Redmond,  gain  its  destined  £une, 
Ssj,  wflt  thou  kindlj  deign  to  c^l 
Illy  bnther-minstrel  to  the  halll 
Bid  sU  the  honsebold,  too,  attend, 
bdi  in  his  rank  a  hnmble  friend ; 
I  kaow  their  fiuthful  hearts  will  grieve, 
Wben  their  poor  Mistress  takes  her  leave ; 
80  let  ^  horn  and  heaker  flow 
Ibaitigate  their  parting  woa." 
The  fasrper  came ;— in  youth's  first  prime 
Himadf ;  in  mode  of  olden  time 
Hit  garb  was  bahion'd,  to  express 
Dw  ancient  Eng^lidi  minstrers  dress,' 
A  msobIj  gown  of  Kendal  green, 
With  goiget  doaed  of  silver  sheen ; 
His  harp  in  silken  scarf  was  slung, 
Aad  bj  his  ade  sm  aniace  hung. 
Itieem'd  some  masquer's  quaint  array, 
For  revel  or  for  lioliday. 

XVI. 

Ht  made  obeisance  with  a  fne 
Tet  itodied  air  of  courtesy. 
EmIi  look  and  aooent,  framed  to  please, 
SmbM  to  sfieot  a  playftil  ease ; 
Bii  &0S  was  of  that  doubtftil  kind, 
IW  wins  the  eye,  but  not  the  mind ; 
Tet  hanb  it  seem'd  to  deem  amiss 
Of  braw  so  young  and  smooth  as  this. 
Hk  was  the  subtle  look  and  sly, 
^^  *n™g  adl,  seems  nought  to  spy ; 
Bonnd  all  the  group  his  glances  stole, 
Uonaik'd  themselves,  to  mark  the  whole. 
Tot  mk  beneath  Matflda's  look, 
Noreould  the  eye  of  Redmond  brook.« 
To  fbe  maptaoan,  or  the  old, 
SabtSeand  dangerous  and  bold 
Had  oeom'd  this  self-invited  guest ; 
But  youBg  oar  loven,— and  the  rest, 


'  Onwaoad  of  Havthomden  was  hi  tiie  seoith  of  his  repn- 
■■tio*  a  a  poet  dnlng  tho  CItU  Wan.    Ho  died  in  1S49. 

*  8a  Afpndh,  Note  SB.  •  Ibid,  Note  3  F. 

*  ^-^  Hor  ca«1d  lEoen  Redmond's  aspect  brook.** 

*  in.-^  CttDo  bUadfold  to  the  CasUe-hall, 

As  if  to  boar  her  ftueral  pall.* 

*  "  ^tbo  Spirit  of  the  Lord  departed  from  Saul,  and  an 
"fl^hk fkna  the  Loid  troabled  him.  I 

1 


Wrapt  in  their  sorrow  and  tlieir  fear 
At  parting  of  their  Mistress  dear, 
Tear-bUnded  to  the  Castle-hall,» 
Came  as  to  bear  her  funeral  pall. 

XVII. 
Ail  that  expression  base  was  gone. 
When  waked  the  guest  his  minstrel  tone ; 
It  fled  at  inspiration's  call, 
As  erst  the  demon  fled  from  Saul.' 
More  noble  glanoe  he  cast  around. 
More  five-drawn  breath  inspired  the  sound, 
His  pulse  beat  bolder  and  more  high, 
In  all  the  pride  of  minstrelsy  1 
Alas  1  too  soon  that  pride  was  o'er, 
Sunk  with  the  lay  that  bade  it  soar ! 
His  soul  resumed,  with  habit's  chain. 
Its  vices  wild  and  follies  vain, 
And  gave  the  talent,  with  him  bom. 
To  be  a  common  curse  and  scorn. 
Such  was  the  youth  whom  Rokeby's  Maid, 
With  condescending  kindness,  pray*d 
Here  to  renew  the  strains  she  loved, 
At  distance  heard  and  well  approved . 

XVIII. 

THE  HARP. 

1  was  a  wild  and  wayward  boy. 

My  childhood  scom'd  each  childish  toy. 

Retired  frt>m  all,  reserved  and  coy, 

To  musing  prone, 
I  woo'd  my  solitary  joy. 

My  Harp  alone. 

My  youth,  with  bold  Ambition's  mood, 
Despised  the  humble  stream  and  wood, 
Where  my  poor  father's  cottage  stood, 

To  fiune  unknown ; — 
What  should  my  soaring  views  make  good  1 

My  Harp  alone ! 

Love  came  with  all  his  fhtntic  fire. 
And  wild  romance  of  vain  desire  :^ 
The  baron's  daughter  heard  my  lyre, 

And  praised  the  tone ; — 
What  could  presumptuous  hope  inspire  i 

My  ^arp  alone  I 

At  manhood's  touch  the  bubble  burst. 
And  manhood's  pride  the  vision  curst, 


'*  And  Saul  said  nnto  his  serrants,  Proride  me  now  a  man 
that  can  play  irell,  and  bring  him  to  me.  And  Itcame  to  paw, 
when  the  evil  spirit  from  Ood  waa  vpon  Saal*  that  Darid  took 
an  harp,  and  played  with  his  hand :  So  Saol  waa  rafreohcd, 
and  was  well,  and  the  evil  spirit  departed  fkom  him.*— 1 
Samukl,  chap.  xri.  14, 17>  S3. 

7  M&— "  Lore  came,  with  all  his  ardent  firs. 
His  frantic  dream,  his  wild  desire.** 
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An  J  all  that  had  my  folly  naned 

LoTe'a  sway  to  own ; 
Yet  spared  the  spell  that  Inll'd  me  fint| 

My  Harp  alone ! 

Woe  came  with  war,  and  want  with  woe ; 
*And  it  was  mine  to  undergo 
Each  outrage  of  the  rebel  foe : — * 

Can  aught  atone 
My  fields  laid  wastCj  my  cot  laid  low  ? 

My  Harp  alone  I 

Ambition's  dreams  I'ye  seen  depart. 
Have  rued  of  penury  the  smart, 
HAve  felt  of  love  the  venom'd  dart, 
When  hope  was  flown ; 
Yet  rests  one  solace  to  my  heart,— 
My  Harp  alone  I 

Then  orer  monntoin,  moor,  and  hill, 
My  tuihtol  Harp,  I*U  bear  thee  stUl ; 
And  when  this  life  of  want  and  ill 

Is  wellnigh  gone. 
Thy  strings  mine  elegy  shall  thrill. 

My  Harp  alone ! 

XIX. 
"  A  pleasing  lay  !"  Matilda  said ; 
But  Harpool  shook  his  old  grey  head, 
And  took  his  baton  and  his  torch, 
To  seek  his  guard-room  in  the  porch. 
Edmund  observed ;  virith  sudden  change, 
Among  the  strings  his  fingers  range. 
Until  they  waked  a  bolder  glee 
Of  military  melody ; 
Then  paused  amid  the  martial  sound. 
And  look'd  vrith  well-fcign'd  fear  around ; — ' 
<*  None  to  this  noble  house  belong," 
He  said,  ^  that  would  a  Minstrel  wrong. 
Whose  iate  has  been,  through  good  and  ill. 
To  love  his  Royal  Master  still; 
And  with  your  honoured  leave,  would  fun 
Rejoice  you  with  a  loyal  strain." 
Then,  os  assured  by  sign  and  look. 
The  virarlike  tone  again  he  took ; 
And  Harpool  stoppM,  and  tnm'd  to  hear 
A  ditty  of  the  Cavalier. 

XX. 

THE  CATALIBR. 

While  the  dawn  on  the  mountain  was  misty  and  grey, 
My  true  love  has  mounted  liis  steed  and  away 


1  M&— "  And  doom'd  at  once  to  nndeigo. 

Each  vaxied  oatnite  of  the  foe." 
s  MS.—"  And  looking  timidl;  around." 
S  MS.  **  of  pnmd  London  town, 

That  the  North  has  brave  nobles  to  fight  for  the 
Crown." 
«  la  the  MS.,  the  last  quatrain  of  this  aong  is, 


Over  hill,  over  valley,  o'er  dale,  and  o  er  down  ; 
Heaven  shield  the  brave  GaUoDt  that  lights  ibr 
Crown! 

He  has  doflTd  the  silk  doublet  the  breat-plala  to  I 
He  has  placed  the  steel-oap  o'er  hialong  flowing 
From  his  belt  to  his  BtiiTDp  his  broadsword 

down,— 
Heaven  shield  the  bnve  GeUant  that  fights  for 

Crown ! 

For  the  rights  of  Mr  England  that  faraadswonlj 

draws. 
Her  King  is  his  leader,  her  Church  is  bis  oanae; 
His  watchword  is  honour,  his  pay  is  renown^ — 
God  strike  with  theOallant  that  strikes  for  the  < 

They  may  boast  of  their  FairfiuE,  their  Waller,  and| 
The  ronndheaded  rebels  of  Westminster  HoU ; 
But  tell  these  bold  traitors  of  London's  proud  toi 
That  the  spears  of  the  North  have  encirded 
Crown.' 

There's  Derby  and  Cavendish,  dread  of  their  ftMs;i 
There's  Erin's  high  Ormond,  andSootlond'ii  Mont 
Would  you  match  the  base  Skippon,  and  Mosvy,  i 

Brown, 
With  the  Barons  of  England,  that  fight  for  the< 

Now  joy  to  the  crest  of  the  brave  Cavalier ! 
Be  his  banner  unconquer'd,  reristless  his  spear, 
Till  in  peace  and  in  triumph  his  toils  he  may  droi 
In  a  pledge  to  fair  England,  her  Church,  and 
Crown.* 

XXI. 

"  Alas  I"  Matilda  said,  ''that  strain. 
Good  harper,  now  is  heard  in  vain  ! 
The  time  has  been,  at  such  a  sound. 
When  Rokeby's  vassab  gather'd  round. 
An  hundred  manly  hearts  would  bound ; 
But  now  the  stirring  verse  we  hear, 
Like  trump  in  dymg  soldier's  ear !  * 
Listless  and  sad  the  notes  we  own. 
The  power  to  answer  them  is  flown. 
Yet  not  without  his  meet  applause^ 
Be  he  that  sings  the  rightftil  cause. 
Even  when  the  crisis  of  its  &te 
To  human  eye  seems  desperate. 
While  Rokeby's  Heir  such  povrer 
Let  this  slight  guerdon  pay  thy  pains  > 
And,  lend  thy  harp;  I  fkin  would  try. 
If  my  poor  skill  can  aught  supply, 


'  If  they  boast  that  fair  Reading  by  trcacbery  fell. 
Of  Stratton  and  Lansdoune  the  Gomlsh  caa  Cell, 
And  the  North  tell  of  Bramham  and  Adderton  Dews, 
Where  God  bless  the  brave  gallants  who  Araigfat  for  Utf 

Crown." 
MS.—*'  Bat  now  it  rinks  upon  the  ear. 
Like  dirge  beside  a  hero's  bier." 
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Attj^l  ]m99  my  fethen'  lyJl, 
Tonmm  the  euiM  in  which  we  M." 

XXU. 
lb  huper,  with  a  downcast  look, 
lad  tramblis^  hand,  her  bountj  took. — 
ii^  the  coosdoas  pride  of  art 
Bad  itcel'd  him  in  his  treacherous  part ; 
A  poverftil  ^ning,  of  feroe  nngaess'd. 
Hat  hath  each  gentler  mood  sappmsM, 
lad  raign'd  in  many  a  htiman  breast ; 
Am  his  that  plans  the  red  campaign, 
To  lu  tliat  wastes  the  woodland  reign. 
Tb  frtling  wing,  the  bIood>sliot  eye,--' 
Ae  iportsman  marks  with  apathy, 
Sidi  feeling  of  his  victim's  ill 
AravaM  in  his  own  snccessful  skill, 
lltt  veteran,  too,  who  now  no  more 
iflpim  to  head  the  battle's  roar,' 
Lsvei  still  the  triumph  of  his  art, 
Aad  traces  on  the  penciU'd  chart 
Some  stern  invader's  destined  way, 
Ihwigfa  blood  and  ruin,  to  his  prey ; 
htriots  to  death,  and  towns  to  flame. 
Be  dooms,  to  raise  another's  name, 
Mad.  ihares  the  goilt,  though  not  the  lame. 
What  pa^  him  lor  his  span  of  time 
Spent  in  premeditating  crime  ! 
Wbat  against  pity  arms  his  heart  I — 
It  is  the  OQDsdoas  pride  of  art.' 

XXIII. 
Bat  principles  in  Edmund's  mind 
Were  baseless,  vague,  and  undefined. 
Hiiioal,  like  bark  with  rudder  lost, 
Ob  Fasaon's  changeful  tide  was  tost ; 
Kor  Yioe  nor  Tirtue  had  the  power 
Bejend  the  imprestaon  of  the  hour; 
And,  0 !  when  Passion  rules,  how  rare 
Hie  boon  that  fell  to  Virtue's  share  ! 
Tet  now  she  roused  her — ^for  the  pride, 
Ibat  laok  of  sterner  guilt  supplied, 
CqoU  icaree  support  him  when  arose 
Tbe  lay  that  mourned  Matilda's  woes. 

THE  FAREWELL. 

The  aoond  of  Sokeby's  woods  I  hear, 

Th^  mingle  with  the  song: 
Dark  Greta's  voice  is  in  mine  ear, 

I  mast  not  hear  them  long. 
Awn  every  loved  and  native  haunt 

The  native  Heir  must  stray. 


*  ML"  MavU^  with  iportlve  cmetty. 

The  fUUng  iriag,  the  bkMd-ahot  ej^," 
'  lOLr- *  The  ««Ca»a  ddef,  whose  broken  age» 
No  more  can  lead  the  battla'a  rage.'* 

*  "  Siifiy,  BO  poet  haa  ever  paid  afiner  tiibate  to  tba  power 
I  tiMaia  the  teagoing  deaciiption  of  its  effects  on  the 


And,  like  a  ghost  whom  sunbeams  daunt, 
Must  part  before  the  day. 

Soon  firam  the  halls  my  Others  reared. 

Their  scutcheons  may  descend, 
A  line  so  long  beloved  and  fiar'd 

May  soon  obscurely  end. 
No  longer  here  Matilda's  tone 

Shall  bid  those  echoes  swell ; 
Yet  shall  they  hear  her  proudly  ovni 

The  cause  in  which  we  fell. 

The  Lady  paused,  and  then  again 
Resumed  the  lay  in  loftier  strain.^ 

XXIV. 

Let  our  halls  and  towers  decay, 

Be  our  name  and  line  forgot, 
Lands  and  manors  pass  away^— 

We  but  share  our  Monarch's  loc. 
If  no  more  our  annals  show 

Battles  won  and  banners  taken. 
Still  in  death,  defeat^  and  woe, 

Ours  be  loyalty  unshaken  ! 

Constant  still  in  danger's  hour. 

Princes  own'd  our  fathers'  aid ; 
Lands  and  honours,  wealth  and  power/ 

Well  their  loyalty  repaid. 
Perish  wealth,  and  power,  and  pride  ! 

Mortal  boons  by  mortals  given ; 
But  let  Constancy  abide, — 

Constancy 's  the  gift  of  Heaven. 

XXV. 

While  thus  Matilda's  lay  was  heard, 
A  thousand  thoughts  in  Edmund  stirr'd 
In  peasant  life  he  might  have  known 
As  fitir  a  face,  as  sweet  a  tone ; 
But  village  notes  could  ne'er  supply 
That  rich  and  varied  melody ; 
And  ne'er  in  cottage-maid  was  seen 
The  easy  dignity  of  mien, 
Claiming  respect,  yet  waving  state. 
That  marks  the  daughters  of  the  great. 
Yet  not,  perchance,  had  these  alone 
His  scheme  of  purposed  guilt  o'erthrown ; 
But  while  her  energy  of  mind 
Superior  rose  to  grie&  combined. 
Lending  its  kindling  to  her  eye. 
Giving  her  form  new  majesty,-— 
To  Edmund's  thought  Matilda  seem'd 
The  very  object  he  had  dream'd ; 


mind  of  this  unhappy  boy  I  and  none  baa  ever  aaeira  joatly  a|>- 
preciated  the  woTthleaoneoa  of  the  auhltmeBt  feniVB,  aur»- 
atnlnod  tr  leaaon,  and  abandoned  by  vtatae.'*-~CHNeai  As- 
viao. 

«  Thia  Gonplet  is  not  in  the  MS. 

«  MS.-*'  Knightly  tiUes»  wealth  aad  power.'* 
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Wheii}  long  ere  guilt  his  soul  had  known, 

In  Winston  bowen  he  mused  alone, 

Taxing  his  &ncy  to  combine 

rhe  lace,  the  air,  the  voice  divine, 

Of  prinoesB  bit,  by  cruel  fate 

Reft  of  her  honours,  power,  and  state,* 

Till  to  her  lightftd  realm  restored 

By  destined  hero's  conquering  sword. 

XXVI. 
**  Snoh  waa  my  vision !"  Edmund  thought ; 
**  And  have  I,  then,  the  ruin  wrought 
Of  snch  a  maid,  that  fancy  ne'er 
In  fiurest  vision  form'd  her  peer? 
Was  it  my  hand  that  could  unclose 
The  postern  to  her  ruthless  foes ! 
Foes,  lost  to  honour,  law,  and  £uth. 
Their  kindest  mercy  sudden  death ! 
Have  I  done  this!  I !  who  have  swore. 
That  if  the  globe  such  angel  bore, 
I  would  have  traced  its  circle  broad, 
To  kiss  the  ground  on  which  she  trode ! — 
And  now — O I  would  that  earth  would  rive. 
And  dose  upon  me  while  alive! — 
Is  there  no  hone?   Is  all  then  lost  f — 
Bertram's  already  on  his  post ! 
Even  now,  beside  the  Hall's  arch'd  door, 
I  saw  his  shadow  cross  the  floor ! 
He  was  to  wait  my  signal  strain — 
A  little  respite  thus  we  gain  : 
By  what  I  heard  the  menials  say, 
Young  Wycliffe's  troop  are  on  their  way — 
Alarm  predpitates  the  crime  1 
My  harp  must  wear  away  the  time."— 
And  then,  in  accents  faint  and  low, 
He  &lter'd  forth  a  tale  of  woe.' 

XXVII. 

"  And  whither  would  you  lead  me,  then !" 
Quoth  the  Friar  of  orders  grey ; 

And  the  Ruffians  twain  replied  again, 
**  By  a  dying  woman  to  pray." — 

"  I  see,"  he  said,  ^  a  lovely  sight, 

A  si^t  bodes  little  harm, 
A  lady  as  a  lily  bright, 

With  an  infant  on  her  arm." — 

*^  Then  do  thine  office.  Friar  grey, 
And  see  thou  shrive  her  free ! ' 

Else  shall  the  sprite,  that  parts  to-night. 
Fling  all  its  guilt  on  thee. 


t  MS.— "Of  tome  fidr  princess  of  romance. 
The  gnerdon  of  a  hero's  lanoe." 

•  The  If  &  has  not  this  couplet. 

•  MS.—**  And  see  thy  shrift  be  tnie, 

Blse  shall  the  sonl,  that  parts  to-<fay, 
Fling  all  its  guilt  on  yoo." 


**  Let  mass  be  said,  and  trentrals  read« 
When  thou'rt  to  convent  gone. 

And  bid  the  bell  of  St.  Benedict 
Toll  out  its  deepest  tone.' 


.  w 


The  shrift  is  done,  the  Friar  is  gone, 

Blindfolded  as  he  came— 
Next  morning,  all  in  littlecot  HaU 

Were  weeping  for  their  dame. 

Wild  Darrell  is  an  alter'd  man. 

The  village  crones  can  tell ; 
He  looks  pale  as  clay,  and  strives  to  pray, 

If  he  hears  the  convent  bell. 

If  prince  or  peer  cross  Darrell's  uiiy, 
He'll  beard  him  in  his  pride — 

If  he  meet  a  Friar  of  orders  grey, 
He  droops  and  turns  aside.  ^ 


it 


XXVIII. 
^  Harper !  methinks  thy  magic  lays,' 
Matilda  said,  ^  can  goblins  raise ! 
Wellnigh  my  fancy  can  discern. 
Near  the  dark  porch,  a  visage  stern ; 
E'en  now,  in  yonder  shadowy  nook, 
I  see  it  I — Redmond,  Wilfrid,  lookK- 
A  human  form  distinct  and  clear— 
(3od,  for  thy  mercy! — It  draws  near!" 
She  saw  too  true.    Stride  after  stride, 
The  centre  of  that  chamber  wide 
Fierce  Bertram  galn'd;  then  made  a 

stand. 
And,  proudly  waving  with  his  hand, 
Thunder'd— "  Be  still,  upon  your  lives!— 
He  bleeds  who  speaks,  he  dies  who  strives.'* 
Behind  thdr  chief,  the  robber  crew 
Forth  from  the  darken'd  portal  drew 
In  silence — save  that  echo  dread 
Retum'd  their  heavy  measured  tread.' 
The  lamp's  uncertain  lustre  gave 
Their  anns  to  gleam,  their  plumes  to  wave; 
File  after  file  in  order  pass. 
Like  forms  on  Banquo's  mystic  glass. 
Then,  halting  at  their  leader's  sign. 
At  once  they  fbnn'd  and  curved  their 

line, 
Henmiing  within  its  crescent  drear 
Their  victims,  like  a  herd  of  deer. 
Another  sign,  and  to  the  aim 
Levell'd  at  once  their  muskets  came. 
As  watting  but  their  chieftain's  word. 
To  make  their  fatal  volley  heard. 


«  See  Appehdiz,  Note  3  a,-Cto  whk;h  the  aatbor,  Is 
terleaved  copy,  has  made  considerable  addttioBS.— Ba] 

«  Ma—"  Behind  him  came  his  ssTSge  crew, 
File  after  file  in  order  due ; 
Silent  from  that  dark  portal  pass. 
Like  forms  on  Banquo's  magic  i^lsM  * 


_.j 
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XXIX, 

in  a  heap  the  meniftlB  drew ; 
Cfn  in  mortel  terror,  tme, 
'  pale  aad  rtartled  group  oppose 

MaCflda  and  the  foes. 
>sto  thee,  Wilfrid!"  Redmond  cried  ; 
rndothstwifiket  by  thy  aide! 
benes  Matilda* — gain  the  wood — 
pBB  may  be  a  whUe  made  good — 
band,  ere  this,  mnst  sure  be  nigh — 
Botr-dally  notp-bat  fly ! " 
jet  the  crowd  their  motions  hide, 
the  low  wicket  door  they  glide, 
fanhed  paaaagea  they  ikind, 
^"Gcddc  intricacy  twined ; 

Iialf  led,  and  half  he  bore, 
to  the  pofltem-door, 
,  safe  beoea^  the  forest  tree. 
Lady  stands  at  liberty, 
aoonbeams,  the  fresh  gale's  caress, 
'd  suspended  consciousness ; — 
»'s  Redmond!"  eagerly  she  cries: 
aaswer'st  not — he  dies !  he  dies ! 
thoa  hast  left  him,  all  bereft 
f  mortal  aid — ^with  murderers  left ! 
it  well — he  would  not  yield 
I  rawd  to  man — his  doom  ia  seal'd ! 
my  Beom'd  liiSe,  which  thou  hast  bought 
tprioe  of  his,  I  thank  thee  noL" 

XXX. 

rnqnat  reproach,  the  angry  look, 

\  heart  of  Wilfrid  could  not  brook. 
'  ladj,"  he  laid,  **  my  band  so  near, 
imfety thou  mayst  rest  thee  hero. 

Bedmond's  death  thou  shalt  not  mourn, 
fouiie  can  buy  his  safe  rotum." 
)  iomM  away-— his  heart  throbb'd  high, 

!  tear  was  bursting  from  his  eye ; 

I  MDsebf  her  injustice  press'd 
'Poa  the  Maid's  distracted  breast,— 
SUy,  Wafrid,  stay  I  all  aid  is  vain  ! " 
l&e  heard,  but  tum'd  him  not  again ; 

itadiea  now  the  postern-door, 
fov  eatera— and  is  seen  no  mora. 

XXXI. 

I 'WiA  tO  the  agony  that  e'er 

l^m  gendered  t'wixt  suspense  and  fear, 
Sbe  watch'd  the  line  of  windows  tall,* 
^Hioae  Gothio  lattice  lights  the  Hall, 


'  >*i-"  CoDdm*!  Matada,"  Ac 
f*  XS.-<«  MatUda,  abronded  hj  the  ti«ea» 
Tha  line  of  lofty  wiado  va  leea.  ** 

Jl*.-*  Hit  dying  hunpa  reflection  thed, 

While  all  around  tho  moon's  wan  light, 
On  tower  and  casement  glimmor'd  white , 
Ko  ngfata  bode  hann,  no  sounds  bode  ill, 
U  is  IS  calm  as  midnight  still." 


Distinguiah'd  by  the  paly  red 

The  lamps  in  dim  reflection  shed,' 

While  all  beside  in  wan  moonlight 

Each  grated  casement  glimmor'd  white* 

No  sight  of  harm,  no  sound  of  ill, 

It  is  a  deep  and  midnight  stilL 

Wlto  look'd  upon  the  scene,  had  guess'd 

All  in  the  Castle  wen  at  rest: 

MThen  sudden  on  the  windows  shone 

A  lightning  flash,  just  seen  and  gone  !* 

A  shot  is  heard — Again  the  flame 

Flash'd  thick  and  fastr— a  volley  came  ! 

Then  echo'd  wildly,  frx)m  within. 

Of  shout  and  soream  the  mingled  din, 

And  weapon-clash  and  maddening  cry. 

Of  those  who  kill,  and  those  who  die  1 — 

As  flU'd  the  Hall  with  sulphurous  smoke. 

More  red,  more  dark,  the  death-flash  broke ; 

And  forms  were  on  the  lattice  cast. 

That  struck,  or  struggled,  as  they  past. 

« 

XXXII. 
What  sounds  upon  the  midnight  wind 
Approach  so  rapidly  behind  1 
It  is,  it  is,  the  tramp  of  steeds, 
Bfatilda  hears  the  sound,  she  speeds. 
Seizes  upon  the  leader's  rein — 
**  O,  haste  to  aid,  ere  aid  be  vain ! 
Fly  to  the  postern — gain  the  Hall !" 
From  saddle  spring  the  troopers  all  ;* 
Their  gallant  steeds,  at  liberty. 
Run  wild  along  the  moonlight  lea. 
But,  ere  they  burst  upon  the  scene. 
Full  stubborn  had  the  conflict  been. 
When  Bertram  mark'd  Matilda's  flight. 
It  gave  the  signal  for  the  flght ; 
And  Rokeby's  veterans,  seam'd  with  scars 
Of  Scotland's  and  of  Erin's  wars. 
Their  momentary  panic  o'er. 
Stood  to  the  arms  which  then  they  bore ; 
(For  ihey  were  weapon'd,  and  prepared' 
Their  Mistress  on  her  way  to  guard.) 
Then  cheer'd  them  to  the  flght  O'Neale, 
Then  peal'd  the  shot,  and  olaah'd  the 

steel; 
The  war-smoke  soon  with  sable  breath 
Darken'd  the  scene  of  blood  and  death, 
While  on  the  few  defenders  close 
The  Bandits,  with  redoubled  blows. 
And,  twice  driven  back,  yet  fierce  and  fell 
Renew  the  charge  with  frantic  yell.^ 


*  M&~"  A  hrief  short  flash,"  4fcc 

ft  MS.—**  *  Ha$U  to— postern— gain  the  Hall  !* 

Sprung  from  their  steeds  the  troopers  all 

>  MS.—*'  For  as  it  hap'd  they  were  prepared." 

7  In  place  of  this  couplet  the  MS.  reads. — 
"  And  OS  the  hall  the  troopen  gam. 
Their  aid  had  wellnigh  been  in  Tan." 
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XXXIIl. 

WUMd  hat  iUl'n— 4>ut  o*er  him  stood 

Young  Redmond,  aoii'd  with  smoke  and  blood, 

Cheering  his  mates  with,  heart  and  hand 

Still  to  make  good  their  desperate  stand. 

**  Up,  comrades,  up  !  In  Rokeby  halls 

Ne'er  be  it  said  our  courage  (alls. 

What  I  fkint  ye  for  their  savage  cry. 

Or  do  the  smoke- wreaths  daunt  your  eyet 

These  rafters  have  retum'd  a  shout 

As  loud  at  Rokeby's  wassail  rout. 

As  thick  a  smoke  these  hearths  have  given 

At  Hallow-tide  or  Christmas-even. ' 

Stand  to  it  yet  I  renew  the  fight, 

For  Rokeby's  and  Matilda's  right ! 

These  slaves!    they  dare  not,  hand  to 

hand, 
Bide  buffet  fix)m  a  true  man's  brand." 
Impetuous,  active,  fierce,  and  young. 
Upon  the  advancing  foes  he  sprung. 
Woe  to  the  wretch  at  whom  is  bent 
His  brandiah'd  falchion's  sheer  descent ! 
Backward  they  scatter'd  as  he  came. 
Like  wolves  before  the  levin  flame,' 
When,  'mid  their  howling  conclave  driven. 
Hath  glanced  the  thunderbolt  of  heaven. 
Bertram  rush'd  on — ^but  Harpool  dasp'd* 
His  knees,  although  in  death  he  gasp'd. 
His  idling  corpse  before  him  flung, 
And  round  the  trammeli'd  ruffian  dung. 
Just  then,  the  soldiers  fill'd  the  dome. 
And,  shouting,  charged  the  felons  home 
So  fieroely,  that,  in  panic  dread. 
They  broke,  they  yielded,  fell,  or  fied.^ 
Bertram*s  stem  voice  they  heed  no  more, 
Though  haard  above  the  battle's  roar ; 
While,  trampling  down  the  dying  man, 
He  strove,  with  volley'd  threat  and  ban. 
In  scorn  of  odds,  in  fate's  despite, 
To  rally  up  the  desperate  flgbt.^ 

XXXIV. 

Soon  muikier  clouds  the  Hall  enfold, 
Than  e'er  flrom  battle-thunders  roU'd 
So  dense,  the  combatants  scarce  know 
To  aim  or  to  avoid  the  blow. 
Smothering  and  blindfold  grows  the  fight — 
But  soon  shall  dawn  a  dismal  light ! 
Mid  cries,  and  clashing  arms,  there  came 
The  hollow  sound  of  rushing  flame ; 

>  See  Appendix,  Note  3  H. 

t  US.—"  Like  wolves  ai  lightning's  midnight  flame." 

*  MS.—"  Bertram  had  faced  him ;  wbUe  he  gaap'd 
In  death,  bis  Icnees  old  Harpool  claap'd. 
His  djing  corpse  before  him  flung." 

«  M8.— "  So  fiercelj  charged  them  that  they  bled, 
Disbanded,  yielded,  fell,  or  fled." 

t  MS.—"  To  rail;  them  against  their  fate, 
And  fought  himself  as  desperate." 


New  horrors  on  tfae*tumult  dire 
Arise— the  Castle  is  on  fire  !^ 
Doubtfiil,  if  chance  had  cast  the  brand. 
Or  fhtntk)  Bertram's  desperate  hand. 
Matilda  saw— for  frequent  broke 
From  the  dim  casements  gusts  of  smoke. 
Ton  tower,  which  late  so  dear  defined 
On  the  fair  hemisphere  reclined. 
That,  pencill'd  on  its  azure  pure. 
The  eye  could  count  each  embrasure. 
Now,  swath'd  within  the  sweeping  doad. 
Seems  giant-spectre  in  his  shroud ; 
Till,  from  each  loop-hole  flashing  light, 
A  spout  of  fire  shines  ruddy  bright, 
And,  gathering  to  united  glare. 
Streams  high  into  the  midnight  air; 
A  dismal  beacon,  far  and  wide 
rThat  waken'd  Greta's  slumbering  side.' 
Soon  all  beneath,  through  gallery  loi^, 
And  pendant  arch,  the  fire  flashed  stroqg, 
Snatching  whatever  could  maintain, 
Raise,  or  extend,  its  furious  rdgn ; 
Startling,  with  closer  cause  of  dread^ 
The  females  who  the  conflict  fled, 
4nd  now  rush'd  forth  upon  the  plain. 
Filling  the  air  with  clamours  vain. 

XXXV. 

But  ceased  not  yet,  the  Hall  within, 
The  shriek,  the  shout,  the  carnage-din, 
Till  bursting  lattices  give  proof  ' 
The  flames  have  caught  the  rafter'd  rocl 
What!  wait  they  till  its  beams  amain 
Crash  on  the  slayers  and  the  slain  \ 
The  alarm  is  caught— the  drawbridge  &1^ 
The  warriors  hurry  from  the  walls, 
But,  by  the  conflagration's  light, 
Upon  the  lawn  renew  the  fight. 
Each  straggling  felon  down  was  hew'd, 
Not  one  could  gain  the  sheltering  wood; 
But  forth  the  afinghted  harper  sprang, 
And  to  Matilda's  robe  he  dung. 
Her  shriek,  entreaty,  and  command, 
Stopp'd  the  pursuer's  lifted  hand.' 
Dennl  and  he  alive  were  ta'en ; 
The  rest,  save  Bertram,  all  are  slain. 


10 


XXXVI. 

And  where  is  Bertram  t — Soaring 
The  general  flame  ascends  the  Aj', 


«  MS.—"  Chaace-Undled  'mid,  the  tnnwlt  diw. 
The  western  tower  is  all  on  fire. 
Matilda  saw,"  Ac. 

7  The  MS.  has  not  this  couplet 

8  MS.—"  The  glowing  lattices  glTe  proof." 

9  MS.—"  Her  shrieks,  eativaties.  and  comnsnfe 

ATaiI'd  to  stop  pursuing  brands 
«o  MS.-"  Where  's  Bertram  now?   In  f«n  **'*"" 
The  general  flame  ascendi  to  beat*! 
The  gatber'd  groups  of  soldiers  ffU» 
Upon  the  red  and  roaring  blase* 
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In  ptiwr'd  groap  the  soldien  gnn 
Upon  the  brcwd  and  ro*riiig  blue, 
Wbo,  like  infernal  demon,  sent, 
Sed  from  his  penal  element, 
T»  pbgoe  and  to  pollute  the  air,<^ 
Hb  fhee  aQ  gore,  on  fire  his  hair, 
Forth  from  tiie  central  mass  of  smoke 
Tke  giant  form  of  Bertram  broke  1 
Hii  biandidi'd  sword  on  high  he  rean, 
Umb  {rfimged  among  opposing  spears ; 
SmiwI  his  left  aim  his  mantle  tross'd, 
Eeeoved  and  foil'd  three  lances'  thrust ; 
Hue  these  his  headlong  ooone  withstood, 
like  reeds  he  snapp'd  the  tough  ash-wood, 
b  nin  his  foes  around  him  clung ; 
With  Dstddess  force  aade  he  flung 
Hmt  holdest^— as  the  bull,  at  bay, 
ToMi  the  ban-dogs  fhxn  hia  way, 
Thioogh  forty  foes  hia  path  he  made, 
And  sdsly  gain'd  the  forest  glade. 

XXXVIL 
Sente  was  this  final  conflict  o'er, 
Wbea  from  the  postern  Redmond  bore 
W3iHd,  who,  as  of  life  bereft, 
fiadtnthe&tal  Hall  been  left,' 
Deserted  there  by  all  hia  train ; 
Bat  Redmond  saw,  and  tnm'd  i^ain. — 
Benesth  an  oak  he  laid  him  down. 
Tint  in  the  Uaze  gleam'd  raddy  brown, 
Aad  tben  bis  mantle's  clasp  undid ; 
KitQda  held  his  drooping  head, 
Till,  gjren  to  breathe  the  fireer  air, 
Ketuniing  life  repaid  their  care. 
Begssed  on  them  with  heavy  sigh, — 
"  I  oonld  have  widi'd  even  thus  to  die ! " 
Honmehe  sud-'for  now  with  speed 
Eieh  trooper  had  r^gain'd  hda  steed ; 
^  nsdy  pslfrvys  stood  array'd. 
For  Redmond  and  fbr  Rokeby's  Maid ; 
Tvo  WiUHi  <m  hk  hone  sustain, 
Oselesds  hb  charger  by  the  rein. 
Bet  oft  Matilda  look'd  behind, 
As  op  the  Yale  of  Tees  they  wind, 
Where  Ur  the  manoon  of  her  sirea 
BcMoo'd  the  dale  with  midnigfat  fires. 
Is  gbomy  areh  above  them  spread, 
Hm  dooded  heaven  lower'd  bloody  red ; 
Beneaih,  in  sombre  light,  the  flood 
Appesr'd  to  roO  m  wavea  of  blood. 
^^  one  by  one,  was  heard  to  foil 
"^  tower,  the  donjon-keep,  the  hall. 


'  TW  U.  vaoto  this  ooaplet 

■  Ml-.*  h  viiB  the  oppodng  spean  withetood.'* 

'  Kl^"  Had  fai  the  tmonldenng  tiall  been  left." 

*  "Thtemle  <m  fire  has  an  awfnl  snblimltf.  which  would 
l^«atahiiiBble  diitKnce  the  boldest  reachce  of  the  pictorial 


Each  rushing  down  with  thnnder  sound, 
A  space  the  oooflagration  drown'd; 
Till,  gathering  strength,  again  it  rose. 
Announced  its  triumph  in  its  dose. 
Shook  wide  its  light  the  landscape  o'ei. 
Then  snnk-HUid  Rokeby  waa  no  more  l^ 


Eoitehp. 


CANTO  SIXTH. 


I. 

Tub  summer  sun,  whose  early  power 
Was  wont  to  gild  Matilda's  bower. 
And  rouse  her  with  his  matin  ray' 
Her  duteous  orisons  to  pay, — 
That  morning  sun  has  throe  timet  seen 
The  flowers  unfold  on  Rokeby  green. 
But  sees  no  more  the  slumbers  fly 
From  foir  Matilda's  hazel  eye ; 
That  morning  son  has  three  times  broke 
On  Rokeby's  glades  of  ehn  and  oak, 
But,  rising  from  their  silvan  screen, 
Maries  no  grey  turrets  glance  between. 
A  shapeless  mass  lie  keep  and  tower, 
That,  biasing  to  the  morning  shower, 
Can  but  with  smouldering  vapour  pay 
The  early  smile  of  summer  day. 
The  peasant)  to  his  labour  bound. 
Pauses  to  view  the  blackeo'd  mound, 
Striving,  amid  the  ruin'd  space. 
Each  well-remember'd  spot  to  trace. 
Tfaikt  length  of  frail  and  fire-soorcb'd  wall 
Once  soreen'd  the  hospitable  hall ; 
When  yonder  broken  areh  was  whole, 
Twas  there  waa  dealt  the  weekly  dole ; 
And  vriiere  yon  tottering  columns  nod, 
The  chapel  sent  the  hymn  to  God. — 
So  flits  the  world's  uncertain  span  I 
Nor  seal  for  God,  nor  love  for  man, 
CKves  mortal  monuments  a  date 
Beyond  the  power  of  Time  and  Fate. 
The  towers  must  share  the  builder^s  doom , 
Ruin  is  theirs,  and  his  a  tomb : 
But  better  boon  benignant  Heaven 
To  Faith  and  Charity  has  given. 


art  .  .  .  We  refer  our  readers  to  Viif^U'a  shipe,  or  to  hia 
Troy  in  flames ;  and  though  the  Virgilian  pictnrea  be  drawn 
on  a  very  extanaif  e  canvaaa,  with  confidence^  we  aMert,  that 
the  oastlo  on  fire  ia  mnch  more  magnificent.  It  ia,  In  tnitU 
incomparablj  grand."— BrMtift  Critic 


ft  MS.- 


glancing  ray.' 
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And  bids  the  Chriatian  hope  sublime 
Traajoend  the  bounds  of  Fate  and  Time.' 

» 

II. 
Now  the  third  night  of  summer  came. 
Since  that  which  witnessed  Rokeby's  flame. 
On  Briguall  clifb  and  Scargill  brake 
The  owlet's  homilies  awake, 
The  bittern  scream'd  from  rush  and  flag, 
The  raven  slumber'd  on  his  crag, 
Forth  from  his  den  the  otter  drew, — 
Grayling  and  trout  their  tyrant  knew, 
As  between  reed  and  sedge  he  peers, 
With  fierce  round  snout  and  sharpened  ears,* 
Or,  prowling  by  the  moonbeam  cool. 
Watches  the  stream  or  swims  the  pool  ;— 
Perdli'd  on  his  Wonted  eyrie  high. 
Sleep  seal'd  the  teroelet's  wearied  eye, 
That  all  the  day  had  watch*d  so  well 
The  cushat  dart  across  the  dell. 
In  dubious  beam  reflected  shone 
That  lofty  cliff  of  pale  grey  stone, 
Beside  whose  base  the  secret  cave 
To  rapine  late  a  refuge  gave. 
The  crag's  wild  crest  of  copse  and  yew 
On  Ghreta's  breast  dark  shadows  threw ; 
Shadows  that  met  or  shnnn'd  the  sight, 
With  every  change  of  fitful  light ; 
As  hope  and  fear  alternate  chase 
Our  course  through  life's  uncertain  race. 

III. 
Gliding  by  crag  and  copsewood  green, 
A  solitary  form  wus  seen 
To  trace  with  stealthy  pace  the  wold, 
like  fox  that  seeks  the  midnight  fold. 
And  pauses  oft,  and  cowers  dismay'd, 
At  every  breath  that  stirs  the  shade. 
He  passes  now  the  ivy  bush, — 
The  owl  has  seen  him,  and  is  hush ; 
He  passes  now  the  dodder'd  oak, — 
Ye  heard  the  startled  raven  croak ; 
Lower  and  lower  he  descends, 
Rustle  the  leaves,  the  brushwood  bends ; 
The  otter  hears  him  tread  the  shore. 
And  dives,  and  is  beheld  no  more ; 
And  by  the  cliff  of  pale  grey  stone 
The  midnight  wanderer  stands  alone. 
Methinks,  that  by  the  moon  we  trace 
A  well-remember'd  form  and  face  ! 
That  stripling  shape,  that  cheek  so  pale, 
Combme  to  tell  a  rueful  tale. 


'  M&— "  And  bidi  our  hopei  aacend  lublimc 

Beyond  the  bounds  of  Fate  and  Time.*— 

'*  Faith,  prerailing  o'er  his  tnllen  doom, 
Aa  bnnta  the  morn  on  night's  unfathom'd  gloom, 
Lnred  his  dim  ejre  to  de&thlcn  hope  sublime. 
Beyond  the  rpalma  of  nature  and  of  time." 

Campdsll. 


Of  powers  misnsed,  of  pasnon's  foree. 
Of  guilt,  of  grief,  and  of  remorse ! 
*Tis  Edmund's  qre,  at  every  sound 
That  flings  that  guilty  glance  around ; 
*Tis  Edmund's  trembling  haste  divides 
The  brushTfo^  that.tfae  cavern  hides ; 
And,  when  its  narrow  porch  lies  bare^* 
'Tis  Edmund's  form  that  enters  there. 

IV. 

His  flint  and  steel  have  sparkled  bnght, 
A  lamp  hath  lent  the  cavern  light. 
Fearful  and  quick  his  eye  surveys 
Each  angle  of  the  ^oomy  maxe. 
Since  last  he  left  that  stem  abode, 
It  seem'd  as  none  its  floor  had  trode ; 
Untouch'd  appear'd  the  various  q>oil. 
The  purchase  of  his  comrades'  toil ; 
Masks  and  disguises  gtim'd  with  mud. 
Arms  broken  and  deflled  vrith  blood. 
And  all  the  nameless  tools  that  aid 
Night-felons  in  their  lawless  trade. 
Upon  the  gloomy  walls  werb  hung, 
Or  lay  in  nooks  obscurely  flung.^ 
Still  on  the  sordid  board  appear 
The  relics  of  the  noontide  cheer : 
Flagons  and  emptied  flasks  were  there,' 
And  bench  o'erthrown,  and  shattered  chair ; 
And  all  around  the  semblance  show'd. 
As  when  the  final  revel  glow'd. 
When  the  red  sun  was  setting  fiist. 
And  parting  pledge  Guy  Denzil  past 
^  To  Rokeby  treasure- vaulte  ! "  they  quaffd. 
And  shouted  lou4  and  vriidly  laugh'd, 
Pour'd  maddening  from  the  rocky  door. 
And  parted — to  return  no  more  I 
They  found  in  Bokeby  vaults  their  doom^-« 
A  bloody  death,  a  burning  tcnnb  I 

V. 
There  his  own  peasant  dress  he  spies, 
Doff'd  to  assume  that  quaint  diflgnise ; 
And,  shuddering,  thought  upon  his  glee. 
When  prank'd  in  garb  of  minstrelqr* 
"<  O,  be  the  fatal  art  accurst," 
He  cried,  ^  that  moved  my  folly  first ; 
Till,  bribed  by  bandits'  base  applause^ 
I  burst  through  God's  and  Nature's  laws ! 
Three  summer  days  are  scantly  past 
Since  I  have  trod  this  cavern  last, 
A  thoughtleas  vrretoh,  and  prompt  to 
But,  O,  as  yet  no  murderer ! 


B  The  MS.  haa  not  this  couplet 

8  MS "  aally-port  IScs  bare." 

«  MS.—"  Or  on  the  floon  disordered  flung." 

ft  MS.—"  Seat!  overthrown  and  flagona  drain*!. 
Still  on  the  cavern  floor  remaia'd. 
And  all  the  cave  that  eemblanoe  bftve^ 
It  thow'd  when  laie  the  revel  wora." 
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S«co  DOW  1  list  my  oomndes'  oheer. 
It  genenl  laugh  is  in  mine  ear, 

nind  my  poise  and  steel'd  my  heart, 
>I  iriiesned  my  treadieroos  part — 
vonld  that  all  ainoe  then  could  seem 
phsntam  of  a  fever's  dream  ! 
fitsl  Memory  notes  too  well 
Minars  of  the  dying  yeU 
my  despairing  mates  that  broke, 
flsah'd  the  fire  snd  roH'd  the  smoke ; 
the  avengers  ihouting  csme, 
.  honm'd  us  'twixt  the  sword  and  flame  I 
ly  frsntic  flighty — the  lifted  brand, — 

angel's  interposing  hand  1 

far  my  life  from  ilaagfater  freed, 
I  jet  eould  pay  some  gratefiil  meed  ! 
this  object  of  my  quest 
vj  sid**— he  tam*d,  nor  spoke  the  rest 

VL 
northward  from  the  rugged  hearth, 
Tith  paces  five  he  metes  the  earth, 
toil*d  with  mattock  to  explore 
entrails  of  the  cavern  floor, 
lor  paused  till,  deep  beneath  the  ground, 

March  a  small  steel  casket  found. 
F«t  as  he  stoop'd  to  loose  its  nasp, 
|&  shoulder  felt  a  giant  grasp ; 
Is  started,  snd  look'd  up  aghast, 

f  d !— Twas  Bertram  held  him  fast. 
1^  Fear  not  I"  he  said ;  but  who  oould  hear 
de^  stem  voice,  and  cease  to  fearl 
Fear  not ! — ^By  heaven,  he  shakes  as  much 
I  (As  partridge  in  the  feloon's  clutch  :" — 
He  raised  him,  and  unloosed  his  hold, 
iHiile  from  the  opening  casket  roll'd 
•A  ehsin  and  reliquaire  of  gold.^ 
^Bertnm  beheld  it  with  surprise, 
\  Gaaed  on  its  feshion  and  device, 
\  YWb,  cheering  Edmund  as  he  could, 
'  Saoevfaat  he  amooth'd  his  rugged  mood : 
For  still  the  youth's  half-lifted  eye 
Qsiver'd  with  terror^s  agony. 
And  fldelong  glanced,  as  to  explore, 
h  mediuted  flight,  the  door. 
*  Sh,"  Bertram  said,  '<  from  danger  free : 
Iboa  canst  not,  and  thou  shalt  not,  flee. 
Cbnoe  brings  me  hither ;  hill  and  plain 
Fie  soQgfat  for  refuge-place  in  vain.' 
And  tell  me  now,  thou  aguish  boy, 
^bat  makest  thou  herel  what  means  this 

tqjl 
Daml  and  thou,  I  mark'd,  were  ta'en ; 
^Httt  Indcy  chance  unbound  your  chain! 


1&. 


carcsnctofKold.'* 


'Ttell&adda:- 

"Ko  nmr  shelter  from  the  foe 
Tbon  what  this  caTern  can  bestow. 

P    22. 


I  deem'd,  long  since  on  Ballol's  tower, 
Your  heads  were  warp'd  with  sun  and  shower.* 
Tell  me  the  whole— and,  mark !  nought  e*er 
Chafes  me  like  falsehood,  or  like  fear." 
Gathering  his  courage  to  his  aid. 
But  trembling  still,  the  youth  obey'd. 

VII. 
"  Denzil  and  I  two  nights  pass'd  o'er 
In  fetters  on  the  dungeon  floor. 
A  guest  the  third  sad  morrow  brought ; 
Our  hold  dark  Oswald  Wyclifle  sought,^ 
And  eyed  my  comrade  long  askance. 
With  fix'd  and  penetrating  glance. 
«  Guy  Denzil  art  thou  call'dT— «  The  same.*— 
'  At  Court  who  served  wild  Buckinghame ; 
Thence  banish'd,  won  a  keeper's  place, 
So  Villiers  will'd,  in  Marwood-chase ; 
That  lost — I  need  not  tell  thee  why — 
Thou  madest  thy  wit  thy  wants  supply, 
Then  fought  for  Rokeby : — Have  I  guessM 
My  prisoner  right!'— <  At  thy  behest.'— » 
He  paused  a  while,  and  then  went  on 
With  low  snd  confidential  tone ; — 
Me,  as  I  judge,  not  then  he  saw, 
Close  nestled  in  my  couch  of  straw^ — 
*  List  to  me,  Ghiy.    Thou  know'st  the  great 
Have  firequent  need  of  what  they  hate ; 
Hence,  in  their  fevour  oft  we  see 
Unacropled,  usefUl  men  like  thee. 
Were  I  disposed  to  bid  thee  live. 
What  pledge  of  faith  hast  taou  to  give  t 

VIll. 
**  The  ready  Fiend,  who  never  yet 
Hath  felled  to  sharpen  Denzil's  wit. 
Prompted  his  lie — *  His  only  child 
Should  rest  his  pledge.' — ^The  Baron  smiled. 
And  tum'd  to  me — '  Thou  art  his  son ! ' 
I  bowed — our  fetters  were  undone, 
And  we  were  led  to  hear  apart 
A  dreadful  lesson  of  his  art. 
WUfrid,  he  said,  his  heir  and  son, 
Had  fair  Matilda's  favour  won ; 
And  long  since  had  their  union  been, 
But  for  her  fether's  bigot  spleen. 
Whose  brute  and  blindfold  party-rage 
Would,  force  per  force,  her  hand  engage 
To  a  base  kern  of  Irish  earth. 
Unknown  his  lineage  and  his  birth. 
Save  that  a  dying  ruffian  bore 
The  infent  brat  to  Rokeby  door. 
Grentle  restraint,  he  said,  would  lead 
Old  Rokeby  to  enlarge  his  creed ; 


•  MS 


-"  perched  in  sun  and  »hower.' 


«  MS.—'*  With  the  third  mom  that  barcn  old. 

Dark  Oswald  Wrcliffe,  sought  the  hold." 
A  MS.—"  '  And  last  didst  ride  in  Rokeby's  band. 

Art  thoB  the  man?'—'  At  thy  commaad." 
.    Y 


^ 
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But  thlr  oceaibn  he  mutt  find 
For  Buoh  restraint  well-meant  and  kind, 
Hie  Knight  being  rendered  to  hi»  chat^ 
But  as  a  prisoner  at  large.  ^ 

IX. 

**  He  8chool*d  us  in  a  well-forged  tale, 

O^  scheme  the  Castle  walls  to  scale/ 

To  wliich  was  leagued  each  CaTalier 

That  dwells  upon  the  Tyne  and  Wear ; 

That  Bokeby,  his  parole  forgot, 

Had  dealt  with  us  to  aid  the  plot. 

Such  was  the  diarge,  which  Denzirs  seal 

Of  hate  to  Rokeby  and  O'Neale 

Proffered,  as  witness,  to  make  good, 

Even  though  the  forfeit  were  their  blood. 

I  scrupled,  until  o'er  and  o'er 

His  prisoners'  safety  Wycliffe  swore ; 

And  then— ralas!  what  needs  there  more! 

I  knew  I  should  not  live  to  say 

The  profllBr  I  refused  that  day ; 

Ashamed  to  live,  yet  loth  to  die, 

I  soU'd  me  with  their  infiuny  1" — 

'^  Poor  youth,"  said  Bertram,  ^  wavering  still,' 

Unlit  alike  for  go^  or  ill  I 

But  what  fisU  next  I"— '<  Soon  as  at  lai^  * 

Was  Bcroll'd  and  sign'd  our  fotsl  chai^. 

There  never  yet,  on  tragic  stage, 

Was  seen  so  well  a  painted  rage 

As  Oswald's  sbow'd  I    With  loud  alarm 

He  called  his  garrison  to  arm ; 

From  tower  to  tower,  firom  post  to  post. 

He  hniried  as  if  all  were  lost ; 

Consigned  to  dungeon  and  to  chain 

The  good  old  Knight  and  all  his  train ; 

Wam'd  each  suspected  Cavalier, 

Within  his  limits,  to  appear 

To-morrow,  at  the  hour  of  noon, 

In  the  high  ohuroh  of  Egliston." — 

X. 

«  Of  EgUston !— Even  now  I  pass'd,'* 
Said  Bertram,  <<  as  the  night  closed  fost ; 
Torches  and  cressets  gleam'd  around, 
I  heard  the  saw  and  hammer  sound. 
And  I  could  mark  they  toird  to  raise 
A  scaffold,  hung  with  sable  baixe. 


1  MS.—*'  He  aehool'd  na  then  to  tell  a  tale. 
Of  plot  the  Cattle  walls  to  wale. 
To  which  had  swom  each  Caralier. 


s  Ma- 


son bestid! 


Wavering  alike  in  good  and  bad.' 


a  MS.- 


-"  0,  when  at  laige 


Waa  •croH'd  and  lign'd  our  fatal  charge, 
You  nerer  yet,  on  tniRic  stage. 
Beheld  so  well  a  painted  rage." 

*  After  this  Jme  the  MS.  reads  ^— 

**  Althongh  hb  soMlera  snatch'd  away. 
When  in  my  very  grasp,  my  prey.— 


Which  the  grim  headsman's  scene  display'^. 
Block,  axe,  and  sawdust  ready  laid« 
Some  evil  deed  will  there  be  done. 
Unless  Matilda  wed  his  son ; — 
She  loves  him  not — ^'tis  shrewdly  gness'd 
That  Redmond  rules  the  damsel's  hrcinr 
This  is  a  turn  of  Oswald's  skill ; 

But  I  may  meet,  and  fbil  him  still ! * 

How  earnest  thou  to  thy  freedom!"—^  There 

lies  mystery  more  dark  and  rare. 

In  midst  of  Wyoliffe's  well-feign'd  lage^ 

A  scroll  was  offer'd  by  a  page. 

Who  told,  a  muffled  horseman  late 

Had  left  it  at  the  Castle-gate. 

He  broke  the  seal — ^his  cheek  sbow'd  i*hnngii>a 

Sudden,  portentous,  wild,  and  strange ; 

The  mimic  passion  of  his  eye 

Was  tnm'd  to  actual  agony; 

His  hand  like  summer  sapling  shook. 

Terror  and  guilt  were  in  his  look. 

Denzil  he  judged,  in  time  of  need. 

Fit  counsellor  for  evil  deed ; 

And  thus  apart  his  oounsel  broke. 

While  with  a  ghastly  smile  he  spoke :«— > 

XL 
^ '  As  in  the  psgeants  of  the  stage, 
The  dead  awake  in  this  wild  age,* 
Mortham — whom  all  men  deem*d  decreed 
In  his  own  deadly  snare  to  bleed. 
Slain  by  a  bravo,  whom,  o'er  sea. 
He  train'd  to  aid  in  murdering  me^ — 
Mortham  lias  'scaped  I  The  coward  ahot 
The  steed,  but  harm'd  the  rider  not' "  * 
Here,  with  an  execration  fell, 
Bertram  leap'd  up,  and  paced  the  cell : — 
<<  Thine  own  grey  head,  or  bosom  daik«'* 
He  mutter'd,  **  may  bo  surer  marie !  ** 
Then  sat,  and  sign'd  to  Edmund,  pale 
With  terror,  to  resume  his  tale. 
**  Wydififo  went  on:— <  Marie  with  wbl 

flights 
Of  wilder'd  reverie  he  writes : — 

Cfit  %ttttv. 
**  ^  Ruler  of  Mortham's  destiny! 
Though  dead,  thy  victim  lives  to  thee.^ 


Edmund,  how  cam*st  thon  freer*—"  O  thera 
Lies  mystery,**  &c. 

i  M&~*<  The  dead  oHse  in  this  wild  age. 

Mortham— whom  righteona  heaven  decraad 
Caught  in  hla  own  fell  snare  to  bleed."* 

*  "  '  Mortham  emxped^-^e  eoteard  iilct 
The  kone-^mt  harm'd  the  rider  not,* 

is  truly  laughable.  |Iow  like  the  dinovement  of  tkm  O^veat 
Garden  Tragedy!  in  which  the  hero  is  siippoaed  to  have  trra 
killed,  but  thns  acoonnta  for  his  eecape, 

'  I  through  the  coat  waa»  not  the  body,  nm  r* 

7  MS.—"  Though  dead  to  all,  he  Urea  U  tU« 
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Omc  had  he  all  that  binds  to  life, 
A  lovely  child,  a  lovelier  wife ; 
Walth,  &me,  and  Eriendahip,  were  hia  own- 
TboB  gsreat  the  word,  and  they  are  flown.  * 
MmA  how  he  pays  thee : — To  thy  hand 
Be  jieUb  his  honours  and  hxs  land,' 
Oae  boon  premised ; — Restore  his  child  I 
Aad,  from  his  native  land  exiled, 
Horthsm  no  more  returns  to  clum 
H»  laodi^  his  honours,  or  his  name ; 
Betee  him  this,  and  from  the  slain 
Thoo  shalt  see  Mortham  rise  again. '-^ 

XII. 
"This billet  while  the  baron  read, 
Bk  fritering  accents  showed  his  dread ; 
Be  presi'd  his  forehead  with  his  palm, 
Then  took  a  soomftil  tone  and  calm ; 
'  WHd  M  the  whida,  as  billows  wild ! 
Wbst  wot  I  of  his  spouse  or  child  I 
ffither  be  brought  a  joyous  dame. 
Unknown  her  lineage  or  her  name : 
Her,  in  some  frantic  fit,  he  slew ; 
Hm  nnrse  and  child  in  fear  withdrew. 
Hmiea  be  my  writness!  wist  I  where 
To  find  this  youth,  my  kinsman^s  Leir, — 
Ungnerdon'd,  I  would  give  with  joy 
The  Other's  arms  to  fold  his  boy. 
And  Mortham's  lands  and  towers  resign 
To  the  just  hdrs  of  Mortham's  line.' — 
Thon  faaow'st  that  scarcely  e'en  his  fear 
8opt<ffttBcs  Denzil's  cynic  sneer ; — 
'  Then  happy  is  thy  vassal's  part,' 
He  aid,  <  to  ease  his  patron's  heart! 
h  tUne  own  jailer's  watchful  care 
Lis  Mortham's  just  and  rightfU  heir ; 
Thy  generous  wbh  is  ftilly  won^— 
Maond  O'Neale  b  Mortham's  son.'— 

xm. 

'  Up  staiting  with  a  firenzied  look, 

Hiielenehed  hand  the  Baron  shook : 

'ItHflUatwoikT  or  dost  thou  rave, 

Or  dsrest  thou  palter  vrith  me,  slave ! 

Peidaaee  thou  wot'st  not,  Barnard's  towers 

Have  neks,  of  strange  and  ghastly  powers.' 

^kuSi,  who  well  his  safety  knew, 

^Bmly  rgom'd,  *  I  tell  thee  true. 

Tbj  ntkt  eonld  give  thee  but  to  know 

The  prooA,  wlueh  I,  vntortured,  show. — 

It  danced  upon  a  winter  night, 

^Hien  early  snow  made  Stanmore  white. 

That  very  night,  when  first  of  all 

Itcdmond  O'Neale  saw  Rokeby-hall, 


>  JU^  *  ^sahb,  Cune,  and  happineM,  his  ovm-- 
Thon  gSTot  the  woid,  and  all  Is  flown.** 
*IhtlC8Ladds»- 

"  Ifav  nton,  ere  one  day's  ooane  had  ran. 
Ht  reaeiMd  twice  from  death  thy  ion. 
Msrk  his  demand.— Restore  bis  cbOd ! " 


It  was  my  goodly  lot  to  gain 

A  reliquary  and  a  chain, 

Tvnsted  and  chased  of  massive  gold. 

— Demaad  not  how  the  prize  I  hold ! 

It  w<as  not  given,  nor  lent,  nor  sold. — 

Gilt  tablets  to  tho  chain  were  hung, 

With  letters  in  the  Irish  tongue. 

I  hid  my  spoil>  for  there  vras  need 

That  I  should  leave  tho  land  with  speed ; 

Nor  then  I  deem'd  it  safe  to  bear 

On  mine  own  person  gems  so  rare. 

Small  heed  I  of  the  tablets  took, 

But  since  have  spell'd  them  by  the  book, 

When  some  sojourn  in  Erin's  land 

Of  their  vnld  speech  had  given  command. 

But  darkling  was  the  sense ;  the  phrase 

And  language  those  of  other  days, 

Involved  of  purpose,  as  to  foil 

An  interloper's  prying  toli 

The  words,  but  not  the  sense,  I  knew, 

Till  fortune  gave  the  guiding  clew. 

XIV. 
"  *  Three  days  smce,  was  that  clew  rex'oal'd. 
In  Thorsgill  as  I  lay  conceal'd,' 
And  heard  at  full  when  Rokeby's  Maid 
Her  uncle's  history  display'd ; 
And  now  I  can  interpret  well 
Each  syllable  the  tableU  tell. 
Mark,  then :  Fair  Edith  was  the  joy 
Of  old  O'Neale  of  Clandeboy ; 
But  frx>m  her  sire  and  country  fled, 
In  secret  Mortham's  Lord  to  wed. 
O'Neale,  his  first  resentment  o'er, 
Despatch'd  his  son  to  Greta's  shore, 
Enjoining  he  should  make  him  known 
(Until  his  fEurther  will  were  shown) 
To  Edith,  but  to  her  alone. 
What  of  their  ill-starr'd  meeting  fell, 
Lord  Wycliffe  knows,  and  none  so  well. 

XV. 

^  *  O'Neale  it  was,  who,  in  despair, 
Robb'd  Mortham  of  his  infant  heir; 
He  bred  him  m  their  nurture  wild, 
And  call'd  him  murder'd  Connel's  child. 
Soon  died  the  nurse ;  the  Clan  believed 
What  from  their  Chieftain  they  received 
llis  purpose  was,  that  ne'er  again* 
The  boy  should  cross  the  Irish  main : 
But,  like  his  mountain  nres,  enjoy 
The  woods  and  wastes  of  Clandeboy. 
Then  on  the  land  wild  troubles  came, 
And  tstronger  Chieftains  urged  a  claim, 


*  MS.—"  It  chanced,  three  days  since,  I  wss  liiid 
Conceal'd  in  Thongill's  boaky  shade." 


*  US.- 


never  more 


The  boy  should  risit  Albion  ■  shore.* 
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And  wrested  from  the  old  man's  bands 
His  native  towen,  his  father's  lands. 
Unable  then,  amid  the  strife, 
To  guard  young  Redmond's  rights  or  life, 
Late  and  reluctant  he  restores 
The  infant  to  his  native  shores. 
With  goodly  gifts  and  letters  stored, 
With  many  a  deep  conjuring  word. 
To  Mortham  and  to  Rokcby's  Lord. 
Nought  knew  the  clod  of  Irish  earth, 
Who  was  the  guide,  of  Redmond's  birth ; 
But  deem'd  his  Chiers  commands  were 

laid 
On  both,  by  both  to  be  obcy'd. ' 
How  he  was  wounded  by  the  way, 
I  need  not,  and  I  list  not  say.' — 

XVL 
<"  A  wondrous  tale !  and,  grant  it  true, 
What,'  Wycliflfe  answer'd,  *  might  I  dol 
Heaven  knows,  as  willingly  as  now 
I  raise  the  bonnet  from  my  brow, 
Would  I  my  kinsman's  manors  fair  ' 
Restore  to  Mortham,  or  his  heir ; 
But  Mortham  is  distraught — O'Neale 
Has  drawn  for  tyranny  his  steel, 
Malignant  to  our  rightful  cause, 
And  train'd  in  Rome's  delusive  laws. 
Hark  thee  apart!' — ^They  whisper'd  long, 
Till  Denzil's  voice  grew  bold  and  strong : — 

*  My  proofe !  I  never  will,'  he  said, 

*  Show  mortal  man  where  they  are  laid. 
Nor  hope  discovery  to  foreclose^ 

By  giving  me  to  feed  the  crows ; 
For  I  have  mates  at  large,  who  know 
Where  I  am  wont  such  toys  to  stow. 
Free  me  from  peril  and  from  band, 
These  tablets  are  at  thy  command : 
Nor  were  it  hard  to  form  some  train. 
To  wile  old  Mortham  o'er  the  main. 
Then,  lunatic's  nor  papist's  hand 
Should  wrest  from  thine  the  goodly  land.* — 
— <  I  like  thy  wit,'  said  Wycliffe,  <  well ; 
But  here  in  hostage  shalt  thou  dwell. 
Thy  son,  unless  my  purpose  err. 
May  prove  the  trustier  messenger. 
A  scroll  to  Mortham  shall  he  bear 
From  me,  and  fetch  these  tokens  rare. 
€rold  shalt  thou  have,  and  that  good  store. 
And  freedom,  his  commission  o'er; 
But  if  his  fisith  should  chance  to  fedl. 
The  gibbet  frees  thee  from  the  jail.' — 

xvn. 

*'  Meth'd  in  the  net  himself  had  twined, 
What  subterfuge  could  I>enzil  find } 

>  The  MS.  has  not  this  conplet. 

'  M& — **  Would  I  my  kinsman's  landi  resign 

To  Mortham's  self  and  Mortham 's  line : 


He  told  me,  with  reluetant  sigh. 

That  hidden  here  the  tokens  lie ;' 

Conjured  my  swift  return  and  ud. 

By  all  he  scoff'd  and  disobey'd,^ 

And  look'd  as  if  the  noose  were  tied. 

And  I  the  priest  who  left  his  side. 

This  scroll  for  Mortham  Wycliffe  gave. 

Whom  I  must  seek  by  (Greta's  wave ; 

Or  in  the  hut  where  chief  he  hides, 

Where  Thorsgill's  forester  resides. 

(Thence  chanced  it,  wandering  in  the  glade, 

Tha.t  he  descried  our  ambuscade.) 

I  was  dismiss'd  as  evening  fell, 

And  reach'd  but  now  this  rocky  cell."— 

"  Give  Oswald's  letter."— Bertram  read, 

And  tore  it  fiercely,  shred  by  shred : — 

<'  All  lies  and  villany !  to  blind 

His  noble  kinsman's  generous  mind. 

And  train  him  on  from  day  to  day. 

Till  he  can  take  his  li^e  away. — 

And  now,  declare  thy  purpose,  youth, 

Nor  dare  to  answer,  save  the  truth ; 

If  aught  I  mark  of  Denzil's  art, 

I'll  tear  the  secret  from  thy  heart!"— 

XVIII. 
^  It  needs  not.    I  renounce,"  he  taidf 
^  My  tutor  and  his  deadly  trade. 
Fix'd  was  my  purpose  to  declare 
To  Mortham,  Redmond  is  his  heir; 
To  tell  him  in  what  risk  he  stands. 
And  yield  these  tokens  to  his  hands. 
Fix'd  was  my  purpose  to  atone. 
Far  as  I  may,  the  evil  done ; 
And  fix'd  it  rests — if  I  survive 
This  night,  and  leave  this  cave  alive."— 
«'  And  Denril !"— «  Let  them  ply  tiie  rack, 
Even  till  his  joints  and  sinews  crack ! '     ) 
If  Oswald  tear  him  limb  from  limb. 
What  ruth  can  Denzil  daim  from  him, 
Whose  thoughtiess  youth  he  led  astray, 
And  damn'd  to  this  unhallow'd  way  f 
He  Bohool'd  me  fSuth  and  vows  were  nun; 
Now  let  my  master  reap  his  gain." — 
«  True,"  answer'd  Bertram,  «  'tis  his  meed; 
There's  retribution  in  the  deed. 
But  thou — thou  art  not  for  our  course. 
Hast  fear,  hast  pity,  hast  remorse: 
And  he,  with  us  the  gale  who  braves. 
Must  heave  such  cargo  to  the  waves. 
Or  lag  with  overloaded  prore, 
While  barks  unburden'd  reach  tiie  shore." 

XIX. 

He  paused,  and,  stretching  him  at  length, 
Seem'd  to  repose  his  bulky  strength. 

But  Mortham  rares-and  thiiO'Ni«to 

Has  drawn."  &c. 
»  MS.—"  In  secret  where  the  tokeni  B»  " 
*  MS.— <*  By  Uos  he  scoff  d,"  Ac 
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CMmmung  with  his  secret  mind. 
Am  half  he  sat,  and  half  recUned, 
Otoe  ample  hand  his  forehead  piessM, 
Asd  ana  was  dropp'd  across  his  breast. 
This  ibsggy  eyebrows  deeper  came 
Above  his  eyes  of  swarthy  flame ; 
Hb  lip  of  pride  a  while  forbore 
Ihe  bangfaty  curve  till  then  it  wore ; 
The  mialter'd  fierceness  of  his  look 
A  ihade  of  darkened  sadness  took, — ' 
For  dark  and  sad  a  presage  press'd 
BeastisMly  <m  Bertram's  breast, — 
And  when  he  spoke,  his  wonted  tone. 
So  fierce,  abnipt,  and  briei^  was  gone. 
His  Toice  was  steady,  low,  and  deep, 
lAs  diatant  waves  when  breezes  sleep ; 
And  iorrDw  mixM  with  Edmund's  fear. 
Its  low  imbrdten  depth  to  hear. 

XX. 

*  Edmond,  in  thy  sad  tale  I  find 
Tbe  woe  that  warp'd  my  patron's  mind : 
7iraald  wske  the  fountains  of  the  eye 
In  other  men,  but  mine  are  dry. 
Mnrtiiam  must  never  see  the  fool, 
That  lold  hottself  base  Wydiffe's  tool ; 
Yet  leiB  from  thirst  of  sordid  gain, 
Tban  to  avenge  supposed  disdain. 
Saj,  Bertram  rues  his  fault ; — a  word, 
Tm  now,  from  Bertram  never  heard : 
Say,  too,  that  Mortham's  Lord  he  prays 
To  think  but  on  their  former  days ; 
On  Quaiiana^s  beach  and  rock, 
On  Cayo's  bursting  battle- shock. 
On  Darien's  sands  and  deadly  dew. 
And  on  the  dart  TIatzeca  threw ; — 
Perehanoe  my  patron  yet  may  hear 
More  that  may  grace  bis  comrade's  bier.' 
Uj  Kml  hath  felt  a  secret  weight, 
A  waniing  of  approaching  fate : 
A  priest  had  aaid, '  Return,  repent ! ' 
As  well  to  bid  that  rock  be  rent. 
Finn  as  that  flint  I  fiaoe  mine  end ; 
My  heart  may  burst,  but  cannot  bend.* 

XXI. 

"  The  dawning  of  my  youth,  with  awe 
And  prophecy,  the  Dalesmen  saw ; 
For  over  Redesdale  it  came. 
As  bodefol  as  their  beacon-flame. 
Edmimd,  thy  years  were  scarcely  mine. 
When,  challenging  the  Clans  of  Tyne, 
To  bring  their  best  my  brand  to  prove. 
O'er  Hexham's  altar  hung  my  glove ;  * 


>  MS.-"  A  darkened  sad  expression  took. 

The  unaltered  fieroeneas  of  his  look.** 

t  US,.**  Perchance,  that  Mortham  yet  may  hear 
SoBslhhig  to  grace  his  oomrude's  bier." 

»  MSw^ "  ne'er  shall  bend." 


But  Tynedale,  nor  in  tower  nor  town. 
Held  champion  meet  to  take  it  down. 
My  noontide,  India  may  declare ; 
like  her  fierce  sun,  I  fired  the  air ! 
Like  him,  to  wood  and  cave  bade  fly 
Her  natives,  from  mine  angry  eye. 
Panama's  maids  shall  long  look  pale 
When  Risingham  inspires  the  tale ; 
Chili's  dark  matrons  long  shall  tame 
The  froward  child  with  Bertram's  name. 
And  now,  my  race  of  terror  run. 
Mine  be  the  eve  of  tropic  sun ! 
No  pale  gradations  quench  his  ray. 
No  twilight  dews  his  wrath  allay ; 
With  disk  like  battle-target  red, 
He  rushes  to  his  burning  bed. 
Dyes  the  vride  wave  with  bloody  light. 
Then  sinks  at  once — and  all  is  night. — 

XXII. 
"  Now  to  thy  mission,  Edmund.    Fly, 
Seek  Mortham  out,  and  bid  him  hie 
To  Richmond,  where  his  troops  are  laid. 
And  lead  his  force  to  Redmond's  aid. 
Say,  till  he  reaches  Egliston, 
A  friend  vnll  watch  to  guard  his  son.^ 
Now,  fare-thee-well ;  for  night  draws  on. 
And  I  would  rest  me  here  alone." 
Despite  his  ill-dissembled  fear, 
There  swam  in  ^klmund's  eye  a  tear ; 
A  tribute  to  the  courage  high. 
Which  stoop'd  not  in  extremity. 
But  strove,  irregularly  great, 
To  tinumph  o'er  approaching  fate  \ 
Bertram  beheld  tlie  dewdrop  start, 
It  almost  touch'd  his  iron  heart : — 
"  I  did  not  think  there  lived,"  he  said, 
^*  One,  who  would  tear  for  Bertram  shed." 
He  loosen'd  then  his  baldric's  hold, 
A  buckle  broad  of  massive  gold ; — 
<<  Of  all  the  spoil  that  paid  his  pains. 
But  this  vnth  Risingham  remains ; 
And  this,  dear  Edmund,  thou  shalt  take 
And  wear  it  long  for  Bertram's  sake. 
Once  more — ^to  Mortham  speed  amain ; 
Farewell !  and  turn  thee  not  again." 

XXIII. 
The  night  has  yielded  to  th^  mom, 
And  tar  the  hours  of  prime  are  worn. 
Oswald,  who,  since  the  dawn  of  day. 
Had  cursed  his  messenger's  delay. 
Impatient  quesUon'd  now  his  train, 
<*  Was  Denzil's  son  retum'd  again! " 


*  See  Appendix,  Note  3 1. 

A  MS.—"  >Vith  him  and  Fairfax  for  hla  friendi. 
No  risk  that  Wycliffe  dares  contend. 
Tell  him  the  while,  at  Eglistoo 
There  will  be  one  to  gaud  his  son." 
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It  chaaoed  there  aiuwer'd  of  the  crew, 
A  menial,  who  young  Edmund  knew : 
**  No  son  of  Denzil  this,"— he  said ; 
^  A  peasant  boy  from  Winston  glade. 
For  song  and  minstrelsy  renown'd. 
And  knavish  pranks,  tlie  hamlets  round.'*- 
^  Not  Denzil's  son  I—From  Winston  vale  !- 
Then  it  was  false,  that  specious  tale ; 
Or,  worse — ^he  hath  despatched  the  youth 
To  show  to  Mortham's  Lord  its  truth. 
Fool  that  I  was !— but  'tis  too  late  ;— 
This  is  the  very  turn  of  fate !— * 
The  tale,  or  true  or  ftklae,  relies 
On  Denzil's  evidence ! — He  dies ! — 
Ho !  Provost  Marshall !  instantly 
Lead  Denzil  to  the  gallows-tree ! 
Allow  him  not  a  parting  word ; 
Short  be  the  shrift,  and  sure  the  cord  I 
Then  let  his  gory  head  appal 
Marauders  from  the  Castle-wall. 
Lead  forth  thy  guard,  that  duty  done. 
With  best  despatch  to  Egliston.— 
—Basil,  teU  WUfrid  he  must  straight 
Attend  me  at  the  Gastle-gi^te." — 

XXIV. 
"  Alas !"  the  old  domestic  sfud, 
And  shook  his  venerable  head, 
**  Alas,  my  Lord !  full  ill  to-day 
May  my  young  master  brook  the  way ! 
The  leech  has  spoke  with  grave  alarm, 
Of  unseen  hurt,  of  secret  haiin. 
Of  sorrow  lurking  at  the  heart. 
That  mars  and  lets  his  healing  art."— 
"  Taahf  tell  not  me ! — Romantic  boys 
Pine  themselves  sick  for  airy  toys, 
I  will  find  cure  for  Wilfrid  soon ; 
Bid  him  for  Egliaton  be  boune, 
And  quick ! — I  hear  the  dull  death-drum 
Tell  Denzil's  hour  of  &te  is  come." 
He  paused  with  scornful  smile,  and  then 
Resumed  his  train  of  thought  agen. 
''  Now  comes  my  fortune's  crisis  nearl 
Entreaty  boots  not— instant  fear, 
Nought  else,  can  bend  Matilda's  pride. 
Or  win  her  to  be  Wilfrid's  bride. 
But  when  she  sees  the  scaffold  placed. 
With  axe  and  block  and  headsman  graced, 
And  when  she  deems,*  that  to  deny 
Dooms  Redmond  and  her  sire  to  die, 
She  must  give  way.— Then,  were  the  line 
Of  Rokeby  once  combined  with  mine, 


1  MS.—'*  This  Is  the  ciiaU  of  my  fate." 
8  MS.—"  Marks  the  dark  cloud  sweep  down  the  Tecs." 
s  *'  This  subordinate  villain  thus  meets  the  reward  which 
he  deserves.  He  is  altogether  one  of  the  minor  ckefcAerof  the 
poem,  but  still  adds  a  variety  and  a  life  to  the  group.  He  is 
besides  absolutely  necessary  far  the  deyelopment  of  the  plot ; 
and  indeed  a  peculiar  propriety  in  this  respect  is  observable 


I  gain  the  weatner-gage  of  fate ! 

If  Mortham  come,  he  oomes  too  late, 

While  I,  allied  thus  and  prepared* 

Bid  him  defiance  to  his  beards — 

— If  she  prove  stubborn,  shall  I  dare 

To  drop  the  aze!— Soft)  paaae  we  then, 

Mortham  still  lives— yon  youth  may  tell 

His  tale— and  Fairfax  loves  him  weU  ;— 

Eln,  wherefore  ahould  I  now  delay 

To  sweep  this  Redmond  firom  my  vay^* 

Bui  she  to  piety  perfbroe 

Must  yield.— Without  there  1  Sound  to  hone." 

XXV. 

'Twas  bustle  in  the  court  below, — 
<*  Mount,  and  march  Corward!" — ^Forth  they  go; 
Steeds  neigh  and  trample  all  around, 
Steel  rings,  spears  glimmer,  trampets  sounds- 
Just  then  was  sung  his  parting  hymn ; 
And  Denzil  tum'd  his  eyeballs  dim, 
And,  scarcely  oonsoioua  what  he  sees. 
Follows  the  horsemen  down  the  Tees;' 
And  scarcely  conscious  what  he  heat% 
The  trumpets  tingle  in  his  ean. 
O'er  the  long  bridge  they're  sweeping  sow* 
The  van  is  hid  by  greenwood  boug^; 
But  ere  the  rearward  had  paaa'd  o'er, 
Quy  Denzil  heard  and  saw  no  more  1' 
One  stroke,  upon  the  Castle  bell. 
To  Oswald  rung  his  dying  knelL 

XXVI. 
O,  for  that  pencil,  erst  profuse 
Of  chivalry's  emblazon'd  huesy 
That  traced  of  old,  in  Woodstock  bower, 
The  pageant  of  the  Leaf  and  Flower, 
And  bodied  forth  the  tourney  high. 
Held  for  the  hand  of  Emily ! 
Then  might  I  paint  the  tumult  broad. 
That  to  the  crowded  abbey  flow'd. 
And  pour'd,  as  with  an  ocean's  sound. 
Into  the  church's  ample  bound  1 
Then  might  I  show  each  vaiying  mien, 
Exulting,  woeful,  or  serene ; 
Indifference,  with  his  idiot  stare. 
And  Sympathy,  with  anxious  air. 
Paint  the  dejected  Cavalier, 
Doubtful,  disarmed,  and  sad  of  cheer; 
And  his  proud  foe,  whoee  foimal  eye 
Claim'd  conquest  now  and  muteij; 
And  the  brute  crov^,  whose  envious  seal 
Huzzas  each  turn  of  Fortune's  vheel, 


throaghonl  the  story.  No  character,  and,  compsiWi'WJ 
speaking,  hut  little  dewsription.  is  introduced  ^^^^'^^ 
tial  to  the  narrative ;  it  proceeds  clearly,  if  ^  ^^* 
throughout :  and  although  the  pU)t  becomes  additioasllT  •■■ 
volred  to  appearance  as  it  advances,  all  Is  ntitlaeKnjJ  <»• 
at  the  last,  or  rather  explains  itself  hyP»«*"  ■"" 


plained 

TUTelmcut."— 3/(;n(A(y  Reviem. 
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Aad  loodest  shouts  when  lowest  lie 

Kalted  worth  and  stAtioii  high. 

Tet  what  nifty  sndi  a  wish  aYsill 

111  BUBe  to  tell  en  onwanl  tale,* 

HnnTing,  as  heat  1  oao,  along,  ^ 

Tks  hesien  and  the  has^  song ; — 

liks  traveller  ^dien  approaching  home, 

Wlio  sees  the  shades  of  erening  come, 

iad  nost  not  now  his  coone  delay. 

Or eiioose  the  takr,  but  winding  way; 

Kay,  scsfoely  may  his  pace  suspend, 

Where  o*er  his  head  the  wildii^gs  bend, 

ToUsH  the  bieeae  that  oools  his  brow. 

Or  match  a  bluasuui  from  the  boogh.   • 

XXVII. 
Hm  reverend  pQe  lay  wfld  and  waste^ 
Pidined,  dishonoar'd,  and  deiboed. 
Hiroqg^  storied  lattices  no  more 
la  nftea'd  tight  the  sanbeams  pour, 
Gfldmg  the  Gothic  aoolptnre  rich 
Of  ihrine,  and  monmnent,  and  niohe. 
IheGnl  ftiry  of  the  time 
Hide  iport  ef  sacrikgioos  crime ; ' 
For  daric  Fanaticism  rent 
Ahar,  end  soreen,  and  ornament, 
And  peasant  hands  the  tombs  overthrew 
or  Bowes,  of  Bokeby,  and  Fit£-Hngh.* 
Aad  now  was  seen,  unwonted  sight, 
Inboly  walls  a  seaA»ld  digfatl 
Where  once  the  piiesty  of  grace  divine 
IMt  to  his  flock  the  mystic  sign ; 
Ibere  itood  the  block  displayed,  and  there 
The  hfadwnan  grim  his  hatchet  bare ; 
Aad  lor  the  word  of  Hope  and  Faith, 
Bemmded  lond  a  doom  of  death. 
Thaee  theilerce  trumpet's  breath  was  heard, 
Aad  echo'd  thriee  the  herald's  word, 
lemming,  for  breach  of  mairtial  laws, 
Aad  tresBon  to  the  Commons'  cause, 
The  Knight  of  Rokeby  and  O'Neale 
To  itoop  their  heads  to  block  and  steel. 
The  trumpets  flourish'd  high  and  shrill, 
Then  vag  a  silence  dead  and  still ; 
And  dent  prayers  to  heaven  were  cast, 
Aaditlfled  sobs  were  bursting  fast, 

'  TkQanterfj  Reviewer,  after  qaotlng  from 

"  Ik  mine  to  tell  an  oairard  tale,** 

II 

"Or  nsteh  a  bloMom  from  the  bough," 

"'h.  *  AiMiedly,  if  eii^  Hnce  aa  theee  had  ucc'uiied  more 
*J!*"0T  hi  Boheby,  It  tronid  bare  extorted  oor  niKivalifled 
i;  aad  altboogh  we  lament  tbat  nnmeioui  little 
>  vUdi  night  eadly  be  remored,  have  been  rafTered 
I ;  tkat  many  of  the  poetical  omamenta,  thougb 
l^^OBMdrtd,  arefklntly  and  indistioetly  drawn ;  and  that 
ftwiflaWag  urachea^  which  Mr.  Scott  baa  the  talent  of 
V^i^  villi  peenHar  tiwte  and  propriety,  are  too  sparingly 
*'*'^;  v«  raidily  admit  that  he  has  told  hia  *  onward 
*"**  *ithp«at  Tigaai  aad  aaimatloB;  and  that  he  has  geno- 


TIU  from  the  crowd  begun  to  rise 
Murmurs  of  sorrow  or  surprise, 
And  from  the  distant  aisles  there  oame 
Deep-mutter'd  threats,  with  WyolifTe's  name.* 

XXVIII. 
But  Oswald,  guarded  by  his  band, 
Powerful  in  evil,  waved  his  hand, 
And  bade  Sedition's  vdoe  be  dead. 
On  peril  of  the  murmurer's  head. 
Then  fint  his  glance  sought  Rokeby's  Knight;* 
Who  gazed  on  the  tremendous  sight. 
As  calm  as  if  he  came  a  guest 
To  kindred  Baron's  feudal  feast,* 
As  calm  as  if  that  trumpet-oail 
Were  summons  to  the  banner'd  hall ; 
Firm  in  his  loyalty  he  stood. 
And  prompt  to  seal  it  with  his  Mood. 
With  downcast  look  drew  Oswald  nigh, — 
He  durst  not  cope  with  Rokeby's  eye ! — ^ 
And  said,  with  low  and  fidtering  breath, 
<*  Thou  know'st  the  terms  of  life  and  death." 
The  Knight  then  tum'd,  and  sternly  smiled; 
**  The  maiden  is  mine  only  ehild. 
Yet  shall  my  blessing  leave  her  head. 
If  with  a  traitor's  son  dhe  vred." 
Then  Redmond  spoke :  ^  The  lifb  of  one 
Might  thy  malignity  atone,* 
On  me  be  flung  a  doable  guilt  I 
Spare  Rokeby's  blood,  let  mine  be  qdlt  I " 
Wycliffe  had  listen'd  to  his  suit. 
But  dread  prevail'd,  and  he  was  mnta. 

XXIX. 

And  now  he  pours  his  cboioe  of  fear 

In  secret  on  Matilda's  ear; 

*'  An  union  form'd  with  me  and  mine, 

Ensures  the  feith  of  Rokeby's  line. 

Consent,  and  all  this  dread  array. 

Like  morning  dream,  shall  pass  away ; 

Refuse,  and,  by  my  duty  press'd, 

I  give  the  word — ^thou  know'st  the  rest" 

Matilda,  still  and  motionless. 

With  terror  heard  the  dread  address, 

Pale  as  the  sheeted  maid  who  dies 

To  hopeless  love  a  sacrifice ; 

rally  redeemed  his  fnnlts  by  the  richnen  and  vailety  of  hIa 
fancy,  or  by  the  interest  of  hie  narrative.  ** 

*  The  H&  has  not  this  nor  the  preceding  ooaplet. 

s  MS.-^"  And  peasonta*  baae-bom  hands  o'erthrew 
The  tomfae  of  Lacy  and  Fita-Hngh.** 

*  lis.— "Mattering  of  threats,  andWycHfle'e  name.** 

s  MS.—*'  Then  from  Us  victim  eonght  to  know 
The  working  of  hia  tragic  show* 
And  firat  hit  glance,**  Ac. 

«  MS.—"  To  aome  high  Baron'a  feudal  feast. 
And  that  lond  pealing  tmmpet-caU 
fFat  anmmons,**  &c. 

7  MS.—"  He  dnrat  abt  meet  hIa  aoomikl  oye  " 

8  MS.  "  the  blood  of  one 

Might  this  malignant  plot 
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Then  wrong  her  hands  in  agony, 
And  round  her  cast  bewilder'd  eye. 
Now  on  the  scaffold  glanced,  and  now 
On  Wyoliffe*8  unrelenting  brow. 
She  veil'd  her  £Euse,  and,  with  a  voice 
Scarce  audible, — ^^  I  make  my  choice ! 
Spare  but  thdr  lives  I — ^for  aught  beside, 
Let  Wilfrid's  doom  my  fate  decide. 
He  once  was  generous  V* — As  she  spoke. 
Dark  Wydiffe's  joy  in  triumph  broke  : — 
**  Wilfrid,  where  loiter'd  ye  so  late  \ 
Why  upon  Basil  rest  thy  weight ! — 
Art  spell-bound  by  enchanter's  wand  ! — 
Kneel,  kneel,  and  take  her  yielded  hand ;  ^ 
Thank  her  with  raptures,  simple  boy  ! 
Should  tean  and  trembling  speak  thy  joy  1 " — 
"  O  hush,  my  sire  1    To  prayer  and  tear 
Of  mine  thou  hast  refused  thine  ear ; 
But  now  the  awfiil  hour  draws  on, 
When  truth  must  speak  in  loftier  tone.*' 

XXX. 

He  took  Matilda's  hand :  '—*'  Dear  maid, 

Couldst  thou  so  injure  me,''  he  said, 

"  Of  thy  poor  friend  so  basely  deem, 

As  blend  with  him  this  barbarous  scheme  I 

Alas  1  my  efforts  made  in  vain. 

Might  well  have  saved  this  added  pain.' 

Bnt  now,  bear  witness  earth  and  heaven. 

That  ne'er  was  hope  to  mortal  given, 

So  twisted^  with  the  strings  of  life, 

As  thl»-to  call  Matilda  wifel 

I  bid  it  now  for  ever  part, 

And  with  the  effort  bursts  my  heart ! " 

His  feeble  firame  was  worn  so  low. 

With  woun^  with  watching,  and  with  woe, 

That  nature  could  no  more  sustain 

The  agony  of  mental  pain. 

He  kneel'd — his  lip  her  hand  had  pressed, — ' 

Just  then  he  felt  the  stem  arrest. 


>  In  place  of  this  and  preceding  couplet,  the  MS.  has. 
"  Snocenful  waa  the  Kheme  he  plonn'd : 
<  Kneel,  WilfHd  t  take  her  yielded  hand ! ' " 

*  MS.—*'  He  kneel'd,  and  took  her  hand." 

*  MS.—"  To  Bare  the  complicated  pain." 

*  MS.—"  Blended," 

ft  MS.—"  HU  lips  apon^er  hands  were  preaa'd,— 
Jiut  as  he  felt  the  stem  arreat." 

^  "The  character  of  Wilfrid  is  as  exteniiTely  drawn,  and 
•Ten  more  lo,  perhaps,  than  that  of  Bertram.  And  amidat 
the  fine  and  beautiful  moral  reflections  accompanying  it,  a 
deop  insight  into  the  human  heart  is  discernible :— we  had 
almost  said  an  intuition  more  penetrating  than  even  his,  to 
whom  wwe  given  these  'golden  keys'  that  '  unlock  the  gates 
ofjoy.* 

'  Of  horror  that  and  thrilling  fears. 
Or  ope  tha  sacred  aonrce  of  sympathetic  tears.' " 

Brituk  Critic 

**  In  delineating  the  actors  of  this  dramatic  tale,  we.haTe 
litte  Qositation  in  saiing,  that  Mr.  Scott  has  been  more  sue- 


Lower  and  lower  sunk  his  beacW — 
They  raised  him,~-bdt  the  life  was  fled ! 
Then,  first  alarm'd,  his  sire  and  train 
Tried' eveiy  aid,  but  tried  in  vain. 
The  soul,  too  soft  its  ills  to  bear, 
Had  left  our  mortal  hemisphere, 
And  sought  in  better  world  the  mead. 
To  blameless  life  by  Heaven  decreed.* 

XXXI. 

The  wretched  sire  beheld,  aghast. 

With  Wilfrid  all  his  projects  past. 

All  tum'd  and  centred  on  his  son^ 

On  Wilfrid  all— and  he  was  gone. 

<'  And  I  am  childless  now,"  he  said ; 

'^  Childless,  through  that  relentless  maid  I 

A  lifetime's  arts,  in  vain  etaay'd. 

Are  bursting  on  their  artist's  head  ! — 

Here  lies  my  Wilfrid  deaa— «nd  there 

Ck>mes  hated  Morthani  for  his  heir. 

Eager  to  knit  in  happy  band 

With  Rokeby's  heiress  Redmond's  hand. 

And  shall  their  triumph  soar  o'er  ail 

The  schemes  deep-laid  to  work  their  Call  f 

No !— 4eeds,  which  prudence  might  not  dai«^ 

Appal  not  vengeance  and  despair. 

The  murd'ress  weeps  upon  his  bier — 

I'll  change  to  real  that  feigned  tear ! 

They  all  shall  share  destruction's  shoc^ ; — 

Ho !  lead  the  captives  to  the  blodc  1  ''^- 

But  ill  his  Provost  could  divine 

His  feelings,  and  forbore  the  sign. 

**  Slave  !  to  the  block  ! — or  I,  or  they. 

Shall  face  the  judgment-seat  this  day  I 


» 


xxxn. 

The  outmost  crowd  have  heard  a  soondy 
Like  horse's  hoof  on  harden'd  ground ; 
Nearer  it  came,  and  yet  more  near, — 
The  very  death's-men  paused  to  bear. 


cessfhl  than  on  any  former  occasion.  Wilfrid,  a  pnaonof  the 
flrat  importance  in  the  whole  management  of  the  plot,  esht- 
bits  an  asaemblage  of  qualities  not  xmf  requently  combined  ia 
real  life,  but,  so  far  as  wo  can  recollect,  never  before  lepie' 
sented  in  poetry.  It  is,  indeed,  a  character  which  reqaiied 
to  be  touched  with  great  art  and  delicacy.  The  reader  gene- 
rally  ezpceta  to  find  beauty  of  form,  strength,  grace,  and 
agility,  dnited  with  powerful  passions,  in  the  prominent  flg^irss 
of  romance ;  because  these  visible  qualities  are  the  moat  fr»- 
qnont  themes  of  panegyric,  and  usually  the  beat  pasqwrtt  to 
admiration.  The  absence  of  them  is  supposed  to  throw  aa 
air  of  ridicule  on  the  pretennons  of  a  candidate  for  lot*  or 
glory.  An  ordinary  poet,  therefore,  would  have  despaired  of 
awakening  our  sympathy  in  favour  of  that  lofty  and  generoas 
spirit,  and  keen  sensibility,  which  at  once  animate  sad  osa* 
sume  the  frail  and  sickly  frame  of  WUfrid ;  yet  WUfrid  ii^  Ib 
&ct,  extremely  intereathigs  and  hla  death,  though  obvioasiv 
necessary  to  the  condign  punishment  of  Oswald,  to  the  fiUaie 
repoee  of  Matilda,  and  consequently  to  the  oonsammation  ^ 
the  poem,  leaves  strong  cmotiona  of  pity  and  regret  is  tb* 
mind  of  the  reader."- Q«arterl!y  Seviein, 
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Tk  in  the  dmrehyard  now — ^the  tread 

Ikkh  waked  the  <fiirelliiig  of  the  dead  ! 

Fnth  lod,  and  old  eepuldiral  stone, 
•Scton  the  tnmp  m  raried  tone. 
[.All  ejtM  upon  the  gateway  hung. 

When  through  the  Gothic  arch  there  sprang 

A  horseman  arm'd,  at  headlong  speed — 
■iSiUe  has  cloak,  hb  plume,  his  steed  J 

Rra  Cram  the  flintj  floor  was  spura'd, 
[The  vaolts unwontM  dang  retum'd  ! — 
[One  instant's  glance  around  he  threw, 

From  nddlebow  bis  pistol  drew. 

Griml  J  determmed  was  his  look  ! 
I  His  efaarger  with  the  spurs  he  strode — 
>AiI  seatter'd  backward  as  he  came, 

Fbr  sO  knew  Bertram  Risingfaam  I 
[time  bounds  that  noble  courser  gave ;  * 
PThe  first  has  reach'd  the  central  nave, 
'The  second  dear'd  the  chancel  wide, 

The  third— he  was  at  WycUffe's  side. 
,  Pbn  levdl'd  at  the  Baron's  head, 
;  Bang  the  rqwrt — ^the  bullet  sped — 
[lad  to  bis  long  account,  and  last, 

Witboat  a  groan  dark  Oswald  past ! 

AH  WM 10  quick,  that  it  might  seem 
'  A  flarii  of  li^tning,  or  a  dream. 

XXXIII. 
While  yet  die  smoke  the  deed  conceals, 
Bertnm  his  ready  charger  wheels ; 
But  floonder'd  on  the  pavement-floor 
Ihe  iteed,  and  down  the  rider  bore, 
And,  bunting  in  the  headlong  sway, 
■The  faithless  saddle-girths  gave  way. 
TvM  while  he  toil'd  him  to  be  freed. 
And  with  the  rein  to  raise  the  steed, 
Thst  from  amazement's  iron  trance 
1^  AH  WycliflEe's  soldiers  waked  at  once. 
Svord,  halberd,  musket-but,  their  blows 
Hafl'd upon  Bertram  as  he  rose; 
A  leoie  of  pikes,  with  each  a  wound, 
BoR  down  and  pinn'd  him  to  the  ground ;  * 


Ihas  ftved." 


<>  8m  Appendix,  Note  SK. 

>'  Ma-^Thnebovadsbe  made»  that  noble  steed; 

'^•^"^^^nchmicel'.  bound 
*  lU--"  Opprese'd  and  pinn'd  him  to  the  gronnd." 
1;  *  ttS^**  And  wben,  by  odds  borne  down  at  length." 
Mia--Hehore." 

I'  *  MSL^**  Had  more  of  langh  in  It  than  moan." 
I Y  ML-"  Bat  held  their  weapons  raady  set. 

Lest  the  grim  king  shoold  rouse  him  yet." 
>  1I&..**  Bat  BaaU  check'd  them  with  disdain. 
And  flmig  a  mantle  o'er  the  slain.** 

'  "WhsCher  wo  see  him  scaling  the  clifls  in  desperate 

BBd  searing  the  hawks  and  the  rsTens  ftom  their 

■:  or,  wUla  the  Castle  ia  on  fire,  breaking  from  the  eea- 

,    '"MSI ef  moke;  or,  amidst  the  terrific  ctrcomstaacee of 

|^dMh,«kMihta 

'  porting  groan 
Had  saers  9i  laoghter  than  of  moan,* 


But  still  his  struggling  force  he  rears, 
'Gainst  hacking  brands  and  stabbing  spears ; 
Thrice  from  assailants  shook  him  free. 
Once  gain*d  his  feet,  and  twice  his  knee. 
By  tenfold  odds  oppressM  at  length,^ 
Despite  his  struggles  and  his  strength, 
He  took*  a  hundred  mortal  wounds, 
Ab  mute  as  fox  'mongst  mangling  hounds ; 
And  wuen  he  died,  his  partmg  groan 
Had  more  of  laughter  than  of  moan  1  * 
— ^They  gazed,  as  when  a  lion  dies. 
And  hunters  scarcely  trust  their  eyes, 
But  bend  their  weapons  on  the  slain, 
Lest  the  grim  king  should  rouse  again  I ' 
Then  blow  and  insult  some  renew'd. 
And  from  the  trunk,  the  head  had  hew'd» 
But  Basil's  voice  the  deed  forbade  ;* 
A  mantle  o'er  the  corse  he  laid : — 
"  Fell  as  be  was  in  act  and  mind. 
He  left  no  bolder  heart  behind : 
Then  give  him,  for  a  soldier  meet, 
A  soldier's  cloak  for  winding  sheet"  * 


XXXIV. 
No  more  of  death  and  dying  pang. 
No  more  of  trump  and  bugle  clang. 
Though  through  the  sounding  woods  there 
Banner  and  bugle,  trump  and  drum. 
Arm'd  with  such  powers  as  wdl  had  freed 
Young  Redmond  at  his  utmost  need. 
And  baok'd  with  such  a  band  of  horse, 
As  might  less  ample  powers  enforce ; 
Possessed  of  every  proof  and  t&gn 
That  gave  an  heir  to  Mortham's  line. 
And  yidded  to  a  father's  arms 
An  unage  of  his  Edith's  charms^— 
Mortham  is  come,  to  hear  and  see 
Of  this  strange  mom  the  history. 
What  saw  be  1— not  the  church's  floor, 
Cumber'd  with  dead  and  stain'd  with  gore ; 
What  heard  he  t — ^not  the  clamorous  crowd, 
That  shout  their  gratulations  loud: 


wo  mark  his  race  of  terror,  with  the  poet,  like  the  '  eve  of  tro- 

pic  Sim ! ' 

'  No  pale  gradations  qnench  his  raj 
No  twilight  dews  his  wrath  allay ; 
With  disk  Uko  battle-taxget  red. 
He  mahce  to  his  burning  bed; 
Dyeo  the  wide  wave  with  bloody  Ught, 
Then  sinks  at  once— and  all  is  night! '  ** 

BrUithCrUlA 

"  I  hope  yon  will  like  Bertram  to  the  end;  he  ia  a GaraTSg- 
gto  sketch,  which,  I  may  acknowledge  to  yon— bnt  tell  it  not 
in  Oath— I  rather  pique  myself  upon ;  and  he  is  within  the 
keeping  of  Nature,  though  critics  will  say  to  the  contrary. 
It  may  be  difficult  to  fancy  that  any  one  should  take  a  sort  of 
pleasure  in  bringing  out  such  a  character,  bat  I  suppose  it  ia 
partly  owing  to  bad  reading,  and  ill-directed  reading,  when  1 
was  young."— Scott  to  Miu  BaUttc—Li/is,  toL  iv.  p.  4a 
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Redmond  be  taw  and  heard  alone, 

Cla^>'d  him,  and  lohb'd, «  My  ion !  ny  ton  !  "^> 

XXXV. 

Thif  chanced  upon  a  summer  mom, 
When  yellow  waved  the  heavy  com : 
Bnt  when  brown  August  o'er  the  land 
Caird  forth  the  reaper's  busy  band, 
A  gladsome  sight  the  silyan  road 
From  Egliston  to  Mortham  show'd. 
A  while  the  hardy  rustic  leaves 
The  task  to  bind  and  pile  the  sheaves, 
And  maids  their  riddes  fling  aside, 
To  gaze  pn  bridegroom  and  on  bride, 
And  childhood's  wondering  group  draws  near, 
And  from  the  gleaner*^  hands  the  ear 
-^  - 

I  li&— Here  the  Author  of  Rokebj  wrote, 
*' End  of  Canto  VI." 

Stania  xxxv.,  added  ai  the  reqneit  of  the  printer  and  an- 
other fHcnd,  was  aoeompaaied  by  the  followiug  note  to  Mr. 
Ballantyne  :— 

"  Deaa  Jamis, 
*'  I  wnd  yoa  this,  ont  of  defexeace  to  opintona  m  etrong^y 
ezpresMd ;  bat  still  retaining  my  own,  that  it  spoils  one  effect 
without  prodncing  another. 

«  W.  a" 

*  '*  Mr.  Soott  has  now  confined  himself  within  much  nar- 
rower limits,  and,  hj  descending  to  the  sober  annals  of  the 
serenteenth  centnry,  has  renounced  nearly  all  those  orna- 
ments of  Gothic  pe^eantry,  which,  in  consequence  of  tho  tasto 
with  wliich  he  diiplayed  them,  had  beoi  tolesated,  and  even 
admired,  by  modem  readeisL  He  has  aabjected  his  style  to  a 
ssTerer  code  of  criticism.  The  langaage  of  the  poet  is  often 
.  unoonsdonsly  referred  to  the  dato  of  the  incidents  which  he 
relates ;  so  that  what  iz  careless  or  idiomatic  escapes  censure, 
as  a  supposed  anomaly  of  antique  diction :  and  It  is,  perhaps, 
partly  owing  to  this  impression,  that  the  phraseology  of  *  Mar- 
mion,'  and  of  the  '  Lady  of  tiie  Lake,*  lias  appeared  to  as  to 
be  no  lem  fltulty  than  that  of  the  present  poem. 

'*  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  we  confidently  persbt  In  thinldng, 
that  in  this  last  experiment,  Mr.  Scott's  popularity  will  be 
still  fkrther  confirmed ;  because  we  hate  found  by  experience, 
that,  although  during  the  flnt  hasty  tnipeetion  of  the  poem, 
undertaken  fbr  the  gmttfleatioB  of  oar  curiosity,  some  Ue- 
mishes  intruded  themselres  upon  our  notice,  the  merits  of  the 
story,  and  the  minute  shades  of  cfaarsctor  displayed  in  the 
conduct  of  it,  hare  been  sufficient,  during  many  succeeding 
perusals,  to  awaken  our  feelmgs,  aad  to  reanimato  and  sus- 
tain our  attention. 

"  The  original  fiction  from  which  the  poem  Is  derived,  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  constructed  with  considerable  ability ;  but  it 
is  on  the  felicity  with  wfakh  the  poet  has  expanded  and  dia- 
matlsedit;  on  tiie  divenftyof  the  diaractors;  on  the  skill 
with  which  they  are  unfolded,  and  on  the  ingenuity  with 
which  erery  inddeut  Is  rendered  subseirlent  to  his  final  pur- 
pose, that  we  chiefly  found  our  preferonoe  of  this  oter  his  for- 
mer productions.  From  the  first  canto  to  the  last,  nothing  is 
superfluous.  The  anival  of  a  nocturnal  visitor  at  Barnard 
Castle  is  announced  with  such  solemnity,  the  previous  terrors 
vf  Oswald,  the  arrogance  and  forocity  of  Bertram,  his  abrupt- 
ness and  dlMourtesy  of  demeanour,  are  so  mlutttely  delineat- 
ed, that  the  picture  seems  as  if  it  had  been  totrodncedfar  the 
sole  purpose  of  displayfaig  the  autbor'a  powers  of  description  I 
yet  it  is  fifom  this  visit  that  all  the  subsequent  incidents  natu- 
lally,  and  almost  necesiarily  flow.  Our  curiosity  Is,  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  poem,  most  powerftdly  exdtcd ; 


Drops,  while  she  folds  them  for  m  prayer 
And  blessing  on  the  lovely  pair. 
Twas  then  the  Maid  of  Rdkebgr  gam 
Her  plighted  troth  to  Bedmond  bawaa; 
And  Teesdale  can  remember  yet 
How  Fste  to  Virtue  paid  her  debt. 
And,  for  their  tronUcB,  bade  then  prove 
A  lengthen*d  lifo  of  peaee  and  Wy«. 


Time  and  Tide  had  thus  their  swigr, 
Yielding,  like  an  April  day. 
Smiling  noon  fisr  suUen  monmv. 
Years  of  joy  for  hooffs  of  tanow  I ' 

the  principal  actors  in  Xht  soeneeochibtt  themselves  i 
to  our  view,  the  development  of  the  plot  is  perfectly ' 
ous,  and  our  attention  is  never  interrnpted,  or  safSMed  U>  | 
lax.**— Quarterly  Review, 


*'  This  produetfon  of  Mr.  Scott  altogeCher 
gery  and  description  less  than  etthor  of  its  praeaflsom,  is] 
nearly  the  same  proportion  as  It  cmtaiaa  more  of  daoBsUsl 
cident  and  character.    Yet  some  of  the  pietares  wliieh  It  ] 
sento  are  highly  wrought  and  vividly  eoloarsd ;  fiv 
the  terribly  animated  narrative,  in  the  fifth  canto,  of  the  1 
tie  within  the  hall,  and'  the  oonflagratkm  of  the 
Rokeby. 

*'  Several  defects,  of  SMre  «r  less  Impottaaes.  ^ 
or  Imagined  that  we  noticed,  as  we  read.  It  appears  like] 
sumption  to  aocuie  Mr.  Scott  of  any  fiBilurs  in  respect  of  ( 
tume— of  the  manners  and  character  of  the  thnee  wfaleh 
describes— yet  the  impressbn  produced  on  our  mindi  hj  i 
perusal,  has  certainly  been,  that  we  are  thrown  boekk  I 
gination  to  a  period  ooDdderaUy  aateeedent  to  that  whidil 
intends  to  cekbrato.  The  other  fisolts,  we  remariud,  i 
principally  in  the  too  frequent  recurrence  of  those  whidi 
have  so  often  noticed  on  former  occasions,  and  which  sre 
incorporated  with  the  poet's  style,  that  It  Is  now  beosns  < 
useless  as  it  is  painlU,  to  repeat  the  eeiMwes  which  A&fi 
occasioned. 

*'  We  havo  been  informed  that '  Rokeby '  has  hilheitoi 
culated  less  rapidly  than  has  usually  been  the  case  vitb  Mi 
Scott's  works.  If  the  foot  be  so^  we  are  iaeliaed  to  i 
it  solely  to  accidental  dreumstaaoes ;  being  psrsnsded 
the  defects  of  the  poem  are  only  cenmoa  to  It  with  sU 
productions  of  its  author ;  ttait  they  an  evea  less 
than  in  moot;  aad  that  Us  beaatiss,  thofUgh  of  a 
stomp,  are  more  profhsely  seattorsd,  and,  upon  ths  wfaek  < 
a  higher  order.'*--CW«Mtf  MmHtm. 


**  Such  is  Rokeby ;  and  our  readers  mMrtcsafessthil  k  111 
a  very  interesting  tale.    Alone,  It  would  stsmp  the  satfasr  essj 
of  the  most  pietmesque  of  Bngllrii  poets.    Ot  the  stery, 
need  hardly  say  any  thfaig  fhrther.    It  Is  eom^lested  wllhsrt  | 
being  ooafkssd,aad  so  artfolly suspended  la  itsUBsnol><"^  { 
as  to  produce  a  eoastaatly  laareasiQg  sensatlou  sf  cndfdiyt 
Farts»  indeed,  of  the  catastraphe  may  at  fatsrvals  be  kf 
■eea,  bat  they  are  like  the  partial  glimpses  that  ws  tftck^^* 
noble  and  well-shaded  building,  whkh  does  net  hiesk  iS  ■• 
in  all  Ito  proportioa  aad  ki  aH  its  heaaty,  until  we  sndd«^ 
anive  in  front    Of  the  ( 
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■  adfitfoBlorar  pritate  remarkib    Our  iMdMs  mar 

ttaniem  that  «e  kav*  fraqMBtly  appUad  the  tana 

>i»flaw*Mal  peiBuiiagaaoftifca  drama.  Notr,  althoafh 

pMBipiMnni  nave  Tariaty  of  vcU-aaattfnad'cliaractar 

aar0lh«  ef  Mr.  teotfk  paribnnaiKiat    althofagh  Wll- 

l«B  be  t  fmoite  vtth  cfVfX  lavar  of  tha  laft,  the  gantH 
|«itta  piOdlob  vlifla  Bdntand  oftta  a  faaiAil  warning  to 
aUitke-aad  althongh  Redaumd  ia  indeed  a  asaa, 
to  the  Onmaloim  of  The  Lag,  to  the  WOUm  of 
,  •riathe  JMeolM  of  the  Ladf  qfOte  Lakti  yet  ia 
,  Mmdf  bat  a  dteUk  compared  to  Bertram.    Here 
iKr.  Soatt'i  trae  and  fcroiiiite  hero.    He  has  no  *  nuaking 
»'  lor  then  barimiaBe ;— he  boldly  adopta  and  pa- 
ithrai.   Deloiaiaa  (it  hae  hamonnuly  been  obaerred) 
i  hare  bea  exactly  what  If  annion  wae,  ooold  he  hare 
1^  vritttn :  Bertram  ia  a  happy  mixture  of  both ;— aa 
•  TiQeia,  if  pomible,  ae  Marmion ;  and,  if  poeiible,  oe 
t  a  tamp  ai  beloralne.    His  character  is  completed  by  a 
I  «r  the  fierccnem  of  Boderick  Dho.    We  do  not  here  en- 
tltto  the  qac»tion  as  to  the  good  taste  of  an  author  who  em- 
iha  atmMt  strength  of  description  on  a  compound  of  bad 
I :  bat  we  mast  obeerre,  in  the  way  of  protect  for  the 
,  that  something  most  be  wrong  where  poetical  effect 
lasa!  approbation  are  so  much  at  rariance.    We  leare 
,  the  general  argument,  whether  it  makes  any  dif- 
I  for  jgeetieol  purpoaes,  that  a  hero's  Tices  or  his  Tirtnea 
L  preponderate.    Powerful  indeed  must  be  the  genius  o  f 
rpeet  vlie,  out  of  such  materials  as  those  abore  mention- 
I  fan  an  interesting  whole.  This,  howerer,  ia  the  fact ; 
L  Bertram  at  times  so  oTeroomee  hatred  with  admiration, 
tbs  tfn  father  his  painter)  is  almost  pardonable  for  hia 
'skoe.    Tliere  la  a  charm  about  this  spiins  of  mind 
i  kcsis  down  all  opposition, '  and  throws  a  brilliant  rail 
riiiht  oter  the  most  hideous  deformity.'    This  is  the  ftacina- 
iii  the  Tariety  and  vigour  by  which  Mr.  Scott  recom- 
(baibaxona  hersea.  undignified  occurrences,  and,  oocar 
f.ihe  moat  incorrect  language,  and  the  most  imperfect 


'  CUeh  beu  hia  fii«^'  And  you  forgire  him  all.* " 

Monthly  Mniac. 


*  fhat  Rokefay.  aa  a  whole,  is  equally  inteteatlng  with  Mr. 
^iMfsfaiBcr  works,  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  aasert. 
;  itt  if  there  be,  comparatively,  a  diminution  of  interest,  it  is 
faUotlr  owing  to  no  other  cause  than  the  time  or  place  of 
^JhicOoa-the  sobriety  of  the  period,  and  the  abated  wildness 

if  Ike  nensry.  With  us,  the  wonder  is,  that  a  period  eo  late 
'  Athstef  Cterlca  the  Fliat,  could  have  been  managed  so  dex- 

*ieuelj,sad  hava  been  made  so  happUy  subserrient  to  poetic 


"  Li  the  meantime,  we  hare  no  hesltetion  in  declaring  our 
•fiBim.  that  the  tale  of  Bokeby  is  much  better  told  than 
AflM  of '  The  Lay,'  or  of  '  Marmion.'  Ita  characters  are  In- 
biiwed  vith  more  ease;  ita  incidents  are  more  natural ;  one 
*nat  is  Boce  aeoeasarily  generated  by  another;  the  reader's 
■U  ii  kept  more  in  suspense  with  respect  to  the  termination 
«( the  11017;  >Bd  the  moral  reflections  interspersed  are  of  a 
'Hper  esit.  Of  the  Tersificatkm,  also,  we  can  Justly  pro^ 
^"Me.  that  it  b  more  polished  than  in  *  Marmion,' or  *  The 
•*l»  tsd  though  w  have  marked  aome  careless  lines,  yat 
Ma  is  Oe  instance  of  *  bold  disorder,'  Bokeby  can  ftimish 
Unsm  fn  animadTersion.  In  fine,  if  we  must  compare 
Ifa  vifh  hsBselt  ve  Judge  Mr.  Scott  haa  glren  ua-a  poem  in 
**fcAr.  lapcrior  to  '  Marmk^n,'  or  '  The  Lay,'  but  not  equal, 
f"^«i  to  <  Iha  Lady  of  the  Lake."'-^j(ii*  CWtic 


**  It  will  supriae  no  one  to  hear  that  Mr.  Monfn 
hta  friend  ha  considered  Bokeby  aa  the  beetd  aU  hispaama. 
The  admirahle^  perhapa  the  unique  fldeUty  of  the  laaal  4»> 
seripttoDS,  mti^t  alone  have  swayed,  for  I  will  not  say  it  pai^ 
TOftod,  the  Judgment  of  the  lord  of  that  beautUhl  and  thenoe- 
forth  classical  domain ;  and,  indeed,  I  muat  admit  that  I  Barer 
understood  or  apprsdated  half  the  charm  of  thia  poem  until 
I  had  beooma  flonilSar  with  ite  seaaeiy.  But  800U  himself 
had  not  designed  to  rest  hia  strength  on  these  deecriptionSb 
He  said  to  James  Ballantyne,  while  the  work  waa  In  progress, 
(September  2,)  '  I  hope  the  thing  will  do,  chiefly  because  the 
world  will  not  expect  from  ne  a  poem  of  which  the  intorcet 
turns  upon  ckaraderf*  and  in  another  letter,  (October  88, 
1812,)  '  I  think  you  will  see  the  same  sort  of  difBerence  taken 
in  all  my  former  poems,  of  which  I  would  say,  if  it  is  fair 
for  me  to  say  any  thing,  that  the  force  in  the  Lay  is  thrown  on 
style— in  MaimJon,  on  description,  and  in  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  on  incident.'  I  suspect  some  of  theee  distinctions  may 
hare  been  mattexs  of  after-thought ;  but  as  to  Bokeby  there 
can  be  no  misteke.  His  own  original  conceptions  of  some  of 
its  principal  characters  have  been  explained  in  letters  already 
cited ;  and  I  belieTo  no  one  who  comparee  the  poem  with  his 
novels  will  doubt  that,  had  he  undertaken  their  portraiture 
in  prose,  they  would  hare  come  forth  with  riliect  hardly  in- 
ferior to  any  of  all  the  gronpe  he  ever  created.  As  it  is,  I 
question  whether,  even  in  his  prose,  there  is  any  thing  more 
exquisitely  wrought  out,  aa  well  as  fluided,  than  the  whole 
contrast  of  the  two  rivals  for  the  love  of  the  heroine  in  Boke- 
bv :  and  that  heroine  herself,  too,  has  a  very  particular  fai- 
torsst  attached  to  her.  Writing  to  Miss  Edgeworth  five  yeam 
after  this  time,  (10th  March  1818,)  he  says,  '  I  have  not  read 
one  of  my  poems  since  they  were  printed,  excepting  last  year 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  whkh  I  liked  better  than  I  expected, 
but  not  well  enougl^  to  induce  me  to  go  through  the  rsat ;  so 
I  may  truly  say  with  Macbeth— 

'  I  am  afraid  to  think  of  what  I've  dona- 
Look  on't  again  I  dare  not' 

"  *  This  much  of  MaWda  I  recollect,  (for  that  is  not  so  aadly 
foTKOtten)  that  she  was  attempted  for  the  existing  person  of  a 
lady  who  is  now  no  more,  eo  that  I  am  particularly  flattered 
with  your  distinguishing  it  fh>m  the  others,  which  are  in  ge- 
neral mere  shadows.*  I  can  have  no  doubt  that  the  lady  be 
hero  alludes  to  was  the  object  of  his  own  unfortunate  first 
love ;  and  as  little,  that  in  the  romantic  generosity,  both  of 
the  yonthftil  poet  who  foils  to  win  her  higher  fovour,  and  of 
his  chiralrons  competitor,  we  have  before  ua  aomething  mors 
than  a  mere  shadow.  ^ 

**In  spite  of  these  gnceful  characters,  the  inimitable 
scenery  on  which  they  are  presented,  and  the  splendid  viva- 
city and  thrilling  intereet  of  several  chapters  In  the  story- 
such  as  the  opening  interview  of  Bertram  and  Wydiffe— the 
flight  up  the  cliff  on  the  Oretar-the  first  entrance  of  the  cave 
at  Brignall— the  firing  of  Bokeby  Castle— and  the  cataatrophe 
in  EgUston  Abbey ;  in  spite  certainly  of  exquisitely  happy 
lines  profoscly  scattered  tiiroughout  the  whole  oompoeition, 
and  of  some  detached  images—that  of  the  setting  of  the  tro- 
pical sun,  fior  example— whkdi  were  never  surpassed  by  any 
poet ;  in  spite  of  all  theee  merits^  the  immediate  success  of 
Bokeby  was  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake ; 
nor  has  it  ever  ainoe  been  so  much  a  fovourite  with  the  public 
at  large  as  any  other  of  hie  poetical  romances.  He  aacribee 
this  fhilure,  in  his  introduction  of  1830^  partly  to  the  radically 
unpoetical  character  of  the  Bonnd-h«ids ;  but  surely  their 
character  hM  its  poetical  side  also,  had  hia  prejudices  allowed 
him  to  enter  upon  ite  study  with  impartial  sympathy ;  and  I 
doubt  not  Mr.  Monitt  sngiieBtcd  the  difficulty  on  this  aeors^ 
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irhen  tho  oatUne  of  the  itoir  was  aa  yet  undotermincd,  from 
oonnderation  rather  of  the  poet'a  pecnliar  feellngi,  and 
powers  as  hitherto  exhibited,  than  of  the  subject  absolutely. 
Partly  he  blames  the  satiety  of  the  public  ear,  w)iSch  had  had 
so  much  of  his  rhythm,  not  only  from  himself,  but  tnm 
dosens  of  mocking  birds,  male  and  female,  all  more  or  loss 
applanded  in  their  day,  and  now  all  equally  forgotten.  This 
circamstance,  too,  had  probably  no  slender  effect ;  the  more 
that,  in  defiance  of  all  the  hints  of  his  friends,  he  now,  in  his 
narratlTe,  repeated  (with  more  negligence)  the  uniform  octo- 
syllabic couplets  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  instead  of  rscurring 
to  ttM  MOTS  varied  cadence  of  the  Lay  or  Marmion.    It  Is 


fair  to  add  that,  among  tho  London  drcles  at  least,  some  i 
castic  flings  in  Mr.  Moore*s  *  Twopenny  Post  Bag*  mast  hs«s  i 
had  an  unSsTOurable  influence  <m  this  oocarion.  Bat  tba. 
cause  of  failure  which  the  poet  himself  places  last,  wssi 
questionably  the  main  one.  The  deeper  and  darker 
of  Childe  Harold,  the  audacity  of  its  morbid  Tohtptaoosncs^' 
and  the  melancholy  majesty  of  the  numbers  in  which  it  ddM| 
the  world,  had  taken  the  general  imagination  by  sUvm ; 
Bokeby,  with  many  beauties,  and  some  sublimities 
pitched,  as  a  whole,  on  a  key  which  seemed  tamein  thei 
parison/'—  Lookbart.    Life  nf  .Seott,  voL  iv.  pp.  S3^aL 


A.PPENDIX. 


NOTB  A. 


taeerr,  and  Teefi  itream^  ^c—P.  S8X 


"  BuMAXb  Cactlb,"  ttith  old  Leiand.  **  ttandeth  ftetel j 
I  Tea.**   It  b  founded  vpon  a  rerj  h^h  bank,  and  its 
(iapend  over  the  riTer,  incladlng  within  the  area  a  dr- 
tof  n  acne  and  npwardt.  This  once  magnificent  fortreaa 

fknm  't»  name  from  iti  founder,  Barnard  Baliol,  the  ancee- 

r«f  the  dKHt  and  unfortunate  dynasty  of  that  name,  which 

.  to  the  Scottish  throne  nnder  the  patronage  of  Ed- 

[vari  L  lad  Edward  IIL    Baliol's  Tower,  afterwards  men- 
1 B  the  poem,  is  a  xonnd  tower  of  great  size,  situated  at 

[111  vtttcra  extremity  of  the  building.    It  bears  marks  of 

[fat  SBtiqtdty,  and  was  remarkable  tat  the  curious  construo- 
t«f  its  Tsalted  roof,  which  has  been  lately  greatly  iz^ured 

fir  te  operations  of  some  peiwns,  to  whom  the  tower  has 
leaacd  for  the  purpose  of  making  patent  shot !    The 

E;|mpcet  from  the  top  of  Baliol's  Tower  commands  a  rich  and 

[WBiiffecnt  view  of  the  wooded  railey  of  the  Tees. 
Btaaaid  Castle  often  changed  masters  during  the  middle 

!  ^K  Upon  the  forfeiture  of  the  unfortunate  John  Baliol,  the 
te  kiss  of  Scotland  of  that  family,  Edward  I.  seised  this 

rfctiMs  smoDg  the  other  English  estates  of  his  refractory  ras- 

'■L  It  was  afterwards  rested  in  the  Beauchamps  of  War- 
lidE,  md  in  the  StafTords  of  Buckingham,  and  waa  also  some- 
I  in  the  possession  of  the  Bishops  of  Durham,  and  some- 
ttasia  that  of  the  crown.  Richard  III.  is  said  to  have  en- 
^iffi  and  itrengthcsed  its  fortifications,  and  to  have  made 
kt»  ions  time  his  principal  residence,  for  the  purpose  of 
triffiog  and  sttppresaing  the  Lancastrian  friction  in  the  north- 
n  eosatica  From  the  Staifords,  Barnard  Castle  passed, 
l*iMily  by  marriage,  into  the'  possession  of  the  powerful 
ScTiQn»  Earls  of  Westmoreland,  and  belonged  to  the  last 
*pKMBtattve  of  that  fomUy,  when  he  engaged  with  the  Earl 
tf  Korthtmberland  in  the  ill-concerted  insurrection  of  the 
t^diUi  of  Qaeea  Elizabeth.  Upim  this  occasion,  however, 
IrGeorga  Bowes  of  Sheatlam,  who  held  great  possessions  in 
tte  M^hbonrhood,  anticipated  the  two  insurgent  earls,  by 
■■sagapoa  and  garrisoning  Barnard  Castle,  which  he  held 
Mt  fipr  ten  daja  against  all  their  forces,  and  then  surrendered 
kspoB  hmoarsble  terma  See  Sadler's  State  Papers,  vol.  IL 
9>  33DL  la  a  ballad,  contained  in  Percy's  Reliqnea of  Ancient 
f^Htiy,  voL  i,  the  siege  is  thus  commemorated  :— 

"  Then  Sr  Oeorge  Bowes  he  straight  way  rose. 

After  them  some  spoyle  to  make ; 
Thsss  BoUe  cries  turned  back  againe. 

And  aye  they  vowed  that  knight  to  take. 

"  That  baron  he  to  his  castle  fled; 
To  Barnard  CasUe  then  fled  he  i 
The  attermost  wallea  were  eathe  to  woo^ 
I  srko  have  won  them  preaentlie. 


"  The  uttermost  walles  wfera  lime  aad  bilelc} 
But  though  they  won  them  soon  anone. 

Long  era  they  wan  the  innermost  walles, 
For  they  were  cut  in  rock  and  stone." 

By  the  suppression  of  this  rebellion,  and  the  oonseqaent 
forfcttun  of  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  Barnard  Castle  re- 
rerted  to  the  crown,  and  was  aold  or  leased  out  to  Gar,  Earl 
of  Somerset,  the  guilty  and  unhappy  ikvourite  of  Jamee  I. 
It  was  afterwards  granted  to  Sir  Henry  Vane  tlM^elder,  and 
was  therefore,  in  all  probability,  occupied  for  the  Parliament, 
whose  interest  daring  the  CivU  War  was  so  keenly  espoused 
by  the  Vanea.  It  is  now,  with  the  other  esUtes  of  that  frunily, 
the  property  of  the  Bight  Honourable  Earl  of  I>ailington. 


NoTbB. 


•no  hfttHon  cttTf 


Vntkarpm'd  by  revenge  emAfBOTt 

CwU  etfr  dteUnffuiA  harai^t  eianfc—P.  SSO. 

I  have  had  oocaaion  to  remark,  in  real  life,  theteflfect  of 
keen  and  fervent  anxiety  in  giving  acatcneas  to  the  organs  of 
sense.  My  gifted  friend,  Miss  Joanna  Baillie,  whose  drama- 
tic  works  display  such  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  opera* 
tiona  of  human  paaaion,  has  not  omitted  this  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance:— 

'*  De  Mvnif&rL    {QfkU  guard,)    Tk  BeienTelt;  I  heard 
his  well-known  foot. 
From  the  first  staircase  mounting  step  by  step. 

Frd>.  How  quick  an  ear  thou  hast  for  distant  sound ! 
I  heard  him  not. 

IDe  MonUbrd  iooke  embarraeeed,  and  is  lUenL"} 


NoteG. 


The  m&rUm't  piunu»  his  visage  hide. 

And  the  buf-coat,  in  ample/old, 

ManUes  Ms/bnCs  gigantic  matOd.—T.  S9I. 

The  use  of  complete  suits  of  armour  was  fUlen  into  dlmis 
during  the  Civil  War,  though  they  were  stiU  worn  by  leaders 
of  rank  and  importance.  "  In  the  reign  of  King  Jamca  I..** 
says  our  military  antiquary,  "no  great  alterations  were  mad» 
in  the  article  of  defensive  armour,  except  that  the  bniF-ooat. 
or  Jerkin,  which  waa  originallT  worn  nnder  the  cuirasBi  now' 
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MCUM  frequently  a  tnlMtltnto  for  n,  ft  haTing  been  fonnd 
that  a  good  boff  leather  ifoald  of  iteelf  redst  the  etroke  of  a 
■woid ;  thk,  howerer,  only  ocoaakmally  took  place  among  the 
lig^t-armed  caTtby  and  Infantry,  complete  raita  of  annour 
bdng  8tai  naed  among  the  heavy  hone.  Baff-ooati  continued 
to  be  worn  by  the  city  trained-bsnda  till  within  the  memory 
of  penont  now  liTing,  eo  that  defendTO  annour  may,  in 
•ome  meainre,  be  nid  to  have  terminated  in  the  icme  mate- 
rials with  which  it  began,  that  ia,  the  akina  of  animals,  or  lea- 
ther.*'—Ommb's  3iUaarfAiMquitie$.  Lond.  1801, 4to,  toI.  iL 
p.  383b 

Of  the  boff-ooata,  whkh  were  worn  OTor  the  corslets,  lere- 
ral  are  yet  preserred ;  and  Captain  Orose  has  gircn  an  engr»- 
Ting  of  one  which  was  used  in  the  Hnt  of  Charles  I.  by  Sir 
Francis  Rhodes,  Bart,  of  Balbrongh-Hall,  Derbyshire.    They 
were  usnally  lined  with  silk  or  linen,  secnred  before  by  but- 
tons, or  by  a  boe,  and  often  richly  decorated  with  gold  or  sil- 
Ter  embroidery.  From  the  following  curious  account  of  a  dis- 
pute respecting  a  bnlT-coat  between  an  old  roundhead  captidn 
and  a  Justice  of  peaces  by  whom  his  arms  were  seised  after 
the  Bestoiatkm,  we  leam,  that  the  Talae  and  importance  of 
this  defensiTe  garment  were  considenhle ;— *'  A  party  of  horse 
came  to  my  house,  commanded  by  Mr.  Peebles ;  and  he  told 
me  he  was  come  for  my  arms,  and  that  I  must  deliver  them. 
I  asked  him  for  Us  order.    He  told  me  he  had  a  better  order 
than  outer  used  to  give ;  and,  dapping  his  hand  upon  lils 
■woTd>hilt,  he  said,  that  was  his  order.    I  told  him,  if  he  had 
none  but  that,  it  was  not  suffident  to  take  my  arms;  and 
thon  he  pulled  out  his  warrant,  and  I  read  it.    It  was  signed 
by  Wentworth  Armitage,  a  general  warrant  to  search  all  per- 
sons they  suspected,  and  so  left  the  power  to  the  soldiers  at 
their  pleasure.    They  came  to  us  at  Coalley-Hall,  about  sun- 
setting;  and  I  caused  a  candle  to  be  lighted,  and  oonreyed 
Peebles  into  the  room  where  my  arms  were.    My  arms  were 
near  the  kitchen  Are;  and  there  they  took  away  fowling- 
pieces,  pistols,  muskets,  carbines,  and  such  like,  better  than 
j^SO.    Then  Mr.  Peebles  asked  me  for  my  buff-coat ;  and  I 
told  him  they  had  no  order  to  take  away  my  apporeL    He 
told  me  I  was  not  to  dispute  their  orders;  but  if  I  would  not 
deliver  it,  he  would  cany  me  away  prisoner,  and  had  me  out 
of  doors.    Yet  he  let  me  alone  unto  the  next  morning,  that  I 
must  wait  upon  Sir  John,  at  Halifax ;  and,  coming  before  him, 
he  threatened  me,  and  said,  if  I  did  not  send  the  coat,  for  it 
was  too  good  for  me  to  keep.    I  told  him  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  demand  ray  apparel ;  and  he,  growing  into  a  fit, 
called  me  rebel  and  traitor,  and  said,  if  I  did  not  send  the  coat 
with  all  speed,  he  would  send  me  where  I  did  not  like  weU. 
I  told  him  I  was  no  rebel,  and  he  did  not  well  to  call  me  so 
Itefore  these  soldiers  and  gentlemen,  to  make  me  the  mark 
for  every  one  to  dioot  at.    I  departed  the  room ;  yet,  notwith- 
■tanding  all  the  tikreatenings,  did  not  send  the  coat.    But  the 
next  day  he  sent  John  Lyster,  the  sen  of  Mr.  Thomas  Lyiter, 
of  Shipdea  Hall,  for  this  coat,  with  a  letter,  verbatim  thus  :— 
'  Mr.  Hodson,  I  admire  you  will  play  the  diild  so  with  me  as 
you  have  done,  In  writing  sudi  on  inconsiderate  letter.    Let 
me  have  the  buff-coat  sent  forthwith,  otherwise  you  diall  so 
hear  from  me  as  will  not  very  well  please  yon.*    I  was  not  at 
home  when  this  messenger  came ;  but  I  had  ordered  my  wifo 
tiot  to  delifer  ft,  but,  if  they  would  take  it,  let  them  look  to 
it :  and  he  took  it  away ;  and  one  of  Sir  John's  brethren  wore 
it  many  years  after.    They  sent  Captain  Butt  to  compound 
with  my  wife  about  it ;  but  I  sent  word  I  would  have  my  own 
again :  but  he  advised  me  to  take  a  price  for  it,  and  make  no 
mors  ado.    I  sdd,  it  was  hard  to  take  my  arms  and  apparel 
too ;  I  had  laid  out  a  great  deal  of  money  for  them ;  I  hoped 
they  did  not  mean  to  destroy  me,  by  taking  my  goods  illegally 
fromme^    He  said  he  would  make  up  the  matter,  if  I  pleased, 
betwixt  us ;  and,  it  seems,  had  brooght  Sir  John  to  a  pdoe 
for  my  coat.    I  would  not  have  taken  il;  10  for  it;  he  would 
have  given  about  £i ;  but,  wanting  my  receipt  for  the  money, 
he  kept  both  lidoa,  and  I  had  never  satisfMttDn.'*— JtfdROifv 
^OapuanBiMfg»w,   ScUm.  1806;  p.  17& 


Noted. 

On  hit  dark  ibee  a  semrMng  eUme, 
And  tod,  had  done  Ou  work  qfUme. 

Jkathhadheteenbifiuddenliioto, 

B^  wastiMff  ptague,  bp  tarturet  doio.— P.  91. 

In  tioi  character,  1  have  attempted  to  sketdi  one  of  tka 

West  Indian  adventurers,  who.  during  the  course  of  the  icm> 

teenth  century,  were  popularly  known  by  the  nameof  Ba» 

niers.    The  successes  of  the  English  in  the  predatory  iae■^ 

sioiM  upon  Spanish  America,  during  the  reign  of  EUabctk. 

had  never  been  forgotten ;  and,  fh»m  that  period  devnvsn), 

the  exploits  of  Drake  and  Raldgh  were  imitated,  vp«  • 

smaller  scale  Indeed,  but  with  equally  desperate  valosr,  lij 

small  bands  of  pirates,  gathered  from  all  nations,  bat  ctieflf 

Fienchand  English.    The  engrossing  policy  of  the  Spsdirdi 

tended  greatly  to  increase  the  number  of  these  froebooMf\ 

from  whom  thdr  commerce  and  ooloniee  suflhred,  in  ths  bmi, 

dreadfbl  calamity.    The  Windward  Islands,  whkh  the  Spss- 

iards  did  not  deem  worthy  their  own  occvpatien,  had  t«a 

gradually  settled  by  adventurers  of  the  Frendi  end  EofiliA 

nations.     But  Frederic  of  Toledo,  who  was  deipatdied  is 

1630,  with  apowerftU  fleet  against  the  Dutch,  had  order*  ften 

the  Court  of  Madrid  to  deetroy  these  ooloniee,  whose  vtdtatf 

at  <mce  offended  the  pride  and  cxdted  the  jealous  watfiaan 

of  their  Spanish  neighbours.    This  order  the  Spanish  Adninl 

executed  with  suflSdent  rigour ;  but  the  only  oonsequcnet  m. 

that  the  planters,  beiqg  rendered  desperate  by  pemcntion, 

b^jan,  under  the  well-known  name  of  Bncanlen,  tocomoMiKS 

a  retaliation  so  horridly  savage,  that  the  perusal  makes  tks 

reader  shudder.    When  they  carried  on  thdr  depitdAtioMd 

sea,  they  boarded,  without  respect  to  disparity  of  nsnbcr, 

every  Spanish  vessel  that  came  in  their  way ;  and,  demwiiii 

themselves,  both  in  the  battle  and  after  the  conquest,  araie 

like  demons  than  human  bdnge,  they  succeeded  In  inpicw 

ing  their  enemies  with  a  sort  of  snpentitioas  terror,  whkh 

rendered  them  incapable  of  oflering  eflbctual  reristaasa 

From  piracy  at  sea,  they  advanced  to  making  predateiyde-   ^ 

scents  on  the  Spanish  territories ;  in  which  they  diiplayed  tka  , 

same  furious  and  irresistible  valour,  the  same  thintof  apolt 

and  the  same  brutal  Inhamanity  to  their  captivca,    Ths  )si|e 

treasuree  whkdx  they  acquired  in  their  advaitareib  they  £m*  • 

pated  by  the  most  unlwunded  licentiousness  In  gnmiofr  ^w 

men,  wine,  and  debandiery  of  every  spede^    When  tkdr 

spoils  were  thus  wasted,  they  entered  into  some  new  ■■nrH 

tion,  and  undertook  new  adventarea    For  forther  pariigwlsit 

concerning  these  extraotdinary  banditti,  the  reader  may  os^ 

suit  Raynal,  or  the  common  and  popular  book  oalled  the  Hi^ 

tory  of  the  Bacaniers. 


NotbE. 


On  Maralon  heath 


Met,J^nt  to Atmt,  the  rankiqf death.—?.  fX.   ' 

The  well-known  and  deeperate  batUe  of  Long^MazsloBlldii; 
which  terminated  so  unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  CAaile^ 
commenced  under  very  different  aaspioeSL  Prince  AqMrt 
had  marched  with  an  army  of  20,000  men  for  the  iclrfti 
York,  then  bedeged  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  at  the  heal  ff 
the  Parliamentary  army,  and  the  Earl  of  Leven,  wlA  tti 
Scottish  aaxlliaiy  forces.  In  this  he  so  completely 
that  he  compelled  the  besiegers  to  retreat  to  Mmtoa 
a  large  open  plain,  about  eight  mUee  distant  from  the  dV 
Thither  they  were  followed  by  the  Prince,  who 
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MM  i»  kii  imy  lk»  pnlHB  •#  Tmrk,  jnoUUy  not  kn  tliaii 
•n  ttaond  bmu  atnmfr  vndflr  the  gBlluit  Muquis  (than 
Art  «f  Ifawlfcii  WkHdodM  hai  Noordcd,  wHh  mvch 
hi  ■ihMlj,  th>  faU^wt^  partJCTJiw  atf  thk  oTwitfiii  day  >- 
"Iteiil^  viqg  of  Om  PariiaBMBt  was  oanmaaded  by  Sir 

fWMlilod  of  oil  kk  hnm,  and  thrco 

hoiM ;  tho  loft  wvag  waoooDuaaaded 

andColoiMl  CromvoU.    Ono  body 

by  Lotd  Poixfiu,  and  oomMod 

of  tbo  Seoto  fcot  for  lOMiTf ;  and 

body  or  tte  noUf  tho  foot  WM  ooBBundod  by  Ctono- 


i«ftke 
IftkEttiof 
iflhBtetii 


of  tho  Pifaoe'a  amy  was  eommaodod  by 
;  tbo  l«ft«ia«by  tko  PiiMO  himwlf; 
body  byOonwl  Goriag,  SirCbarleo  Laca%  and 

both  ridoo  drnra  np  into 


'JalyM.  MAC  >In  iM»  iMntazo  both  arnioa  laoed  oach 
o*docfc  in  tho  morning  tho  fight  began 
Th6  Prinoo,  whh  bio  loft  wing;  fell  on  tho 
tWhjBcnfa  lig^t  win|t  rontod  thorn,  and  pozoned  them  a 
v^i  tho  like  did  Goneial  Goringt  Lncas,  and  Porter, 
rlfm  tha  hrilament'a  main  body.  Tho  three  geneTala»  giving 
llftrlflit,  haatod  o«t  of  tho  field,  and  many  of  their  aoldiers 
MLaad  threvdownthoir  arma ;  the  King'a  foreea  too  eagerly 
iintag  them,  tho  -victory,  now  almoat  aehieTod  by  them, 
Wi^pftB  matched  out  of  their  handa.  For  Coktnel  Crom- 
^Mt  with  the  braTo  regiment  of  hia  countrymen,  and  Sir 
ftnua  VtMax,  hairing  rallied  aome  of  hia  hozae,  fell  upon 
ttaPAKB*!  right  win^  where  the  Earl  of  Newcaatlowaa,  and 
MM  than ;  and  tho  coat  of  their  companiona  rallying,  they 
Mihogether  npon  the  dzrided  bodice  of  Rnpert  and  Goring, 
MMatty  dl^waed  ihma,  and  obtaiaed  a oomplete  Tictovr, 
*r  Ana  houa' fight. 

"Ami  thia  battle  and  tho  pnnnit,  aomo  reckon  were  buried 
9M  a^lWmioa ;  all  agree  that  aboTO  3000  of  the  Prince'a 
HiwetaIflfailnthebaUle,beaideathoaeinthechaae,  and 
PMyiinaan  taken,  many  of  their  chief  officera^  twenty-fire 
linaaCordaanoe,  forty-aoren  coloura,  IG^OOO  arma,  two  wag- 
P*«f  caaUaa  and  piatolak  ISO  banola  of  powder,  and  all 

*— WarraLOcxB'a  Memoirt»  foL  p.  80. 


iMiCbraadaa  fafiima  oi^  that  the  Kmg,  preTiona  to  re- 
*Mig  tha  traa  aooo«at  of  the  battle,  had  boon  informed*  by 
l*ov<Hi6omOacfi»d,  "that  Piinoe  Bapert  had  not  only 
"bnd  Yaric,  hvt  tolaUj  defeated  the  Soota,  with  many  pai^ 
Mmtaoanfirmitv  ^  which  waaao  much  beUeved  thrrci, 
kittay  had  made  pabUe  firea  of  joy  for  tho  Ttolory.'* 


'Non  F. 


^vrl^g  Mr  fa(^V«iriiorAiaanC  JNUC 


'■"cktaa  aad  Mitlon  are  Tilli«ca  now  tho  liver  Onao^  and 
IM  fcrydisUBt  from  tho  field  of  batUo.  Tho  particulara  of 
^«cttapwcre  violently  diapstod  at  tho  time;  bat  tho  fol- 
^^tttract,  ikom  the  Manaacript  Hiatory  of  tho  Baronial 
"»N«f  SanavTillo,  ie  dooiaiTo  aatothe  flight  of  the  Soottiah 
'■^theEaiiofLerea.  ThopartkalanarogiTenby  the 
*"^^  the  hiatory  on  the  anthority  of  hia  &ther,  then  the 
*PacBtalba  of  the  fhmily.  Thia  cnitona  mannacript  baa 
**"  Piblbhad  br  coaaent  of  my  noble  friend,  the  praaent 


'*  Tho  order  of  thta  great  battell,  whorhi  both  armlaa 
noer  of  ane  equall  number,  conaiating,  to  the  beat  calcnlatiooe, 
noer  to  three  aomo  thouaand  men  .upon  both  aydea,  I  ahall 
not  take  apon  me  to  dlMryre;  albeit,  fiom  tho  draaghtathen 
taken  upon  the  place,  and  taformation  I  rtoeared  from  thIa 
gentleman,  who  being  then  a  volnnteer,  aa  hating  no  com- 
mand, had  opportaaitia  and  libertie  to  ryde  from  the  one  wing 
of  tho  armie  to  the  oUier,  to  view  all  ther  aaveral  aquadrona  of 
hoiBO  and  hattalHoaa  of  foot,  how  formed,  and  in  what 
manner  drawn  up*  with  ereiy  other  dxcnmatanco  relating  to 
the  fight,  and  that  both  aa  to  the  King'a  armioa  and  that  of 
the  Parliament'ik  amongat  whom,  untill  the  engadgment,  ho 
went  from  atationo  to  atatione  to  obaonre  ther  order  and 
foimo ;  but  that  tho  deaciiptione  of  thia  battell,  with  the  var 
rhraa  aucctai  on  both  aidea  at  the  beginning,  with  the  loaa  of 
tho  royal  armie,  and  the  aad  eflRDCta  that  followed  that  nua- 
fiNrtane  aa  to  hia  Majeatio'a  intoreat,  hea  been  ao  oiten  done 
already  by  EngUah  aathora,  little  to  our  commendatione,  how 
jaatly  I  ahaU  not  dlapoto,  aeing  the  truth  is,  as  our  principal, 
geneiall  fled  that  ni^  noer  fonrtie  myllea  from  the  place  ot 
tho  fight,  that  part  of  tho  armie  where  he  commanded  being  to- 
tallle  routed ;  bat  it  ia  aa  true,  that  much  of  the  rlctorie  ia 
attributed  to  thogoodoMiductof  David  Leaaelie^  lievetonnent* 
geaerall  of  oar  horae.  Cromwell  himaelf,  that  minione  of 
fortune;  but  the  rod  of  Ood'a  wrath,  to  pnniah  eftirward  three 
rebelUoua  natioiM,  diadained  not  to  take  orders  from  him, 
albeit  then  in  tho  aame  qualitie  of  command  for  the  Parlia- 
ment, aa  being  lievetennent-general  to  the  Earl  of  Manehea- 
ter'a  horse,  whom,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Soota  horae, 
haveing  routed  the  Prince'a  right  wini^  aa  he  had  don«- 
that  of  the  ParUamenf^  Theae  two  commanders  of  the 
hone  upon  that  wing  wisely  restrained  the  great  bodies 
of  their  horse  from  persuing  these  brocken  troupi;  but. 
wbeelling  to  the  left-hand,  foils  in  npon  the  naked  flanks 
of  the  Prince'a  main  battallioQ  of  foot,  carying  them  doune 
with  great  violence ;  nether  mett  they  with  any  great  resis- 
tance untill  they  came  to  tho  Marquee  of  Newcastle  hia  bat- 
talUone  of  White  Goats^  who,  first  peppering  them  soundly 
with  ther  shott,  when  they  came  to  charge,  stoutly  bore  them 
up  with  their  picks  that  they  could  not  enter  to  break  them. 
Here  the  Parliament'a  horse  of  that  wing  receavod  ther 
greateat  losa^  and  a  atop  for  sometyme  putt  to  ther  hoped- 
for  vlctoiie ;  and  that  only  by  the  stout  resistance  of  thia  gal- 
lant battallione,  which  consisted  neer  of  four  thousand  foot, 
until  at  length  a  Scots  regiment  of  dragoons,  commanded  by 
f?ftlifmt1l  Fiiaeall,  vritb  other  two,  was  brought  to  open  them 
uipon  aomo  hand,  which  lU  length  they  did,  when  all  tho 
ammanitioBe  waa  spent  Having  ref need  quarters;  every  man 
foil  in  the  same  order  and  ranke  wherein  he  had  foughten. 

**  Bo  thia  execution  waa  done,  tho  Prince  returned  from 
the  peiauite  of  tho  right  wing  of  the  Parliament's  horse,  which 
he  had  beatten  and  followed  too  farre,  to  the  hnae  of  the 
battell,  which  oertanely,  in  all  men'a  opinions,  he  might  have 
caryed  if  ho  had  not  been  too  violent  upon  the  pnrsnite ; 
which  gave  Us  oaomiea  upon  the  left-hand  ojqwrtunitie  to 
disperse  aad  cut  doane  hia  infintrie,  who,  haveing  cleared  the 
field  of  all  the  atanding  bodiea  of  foot,  wer  now,  with  many 
of  their  ouno,  standing  ready  to  receave  the 
charge  of  hia  allmoat  apent  horses,  if  he  should  attempt  it ; 
which  the  Prince  observeing,  and  seeing  all  lost,  he  retreated 
to  Yorke  with  two  thouaand  horse.  Notwithstanding  cf  thi^ 
ther  waa  that  night  anch  a  conatematione  in  the  Parliament 
armiee,  that  it'a  beUeved  by  moot  of  those  that  wer  there  pre- 
aent,  that  if  the  Prince,  haveing  so  great  a  body  of  horse  in- 
teire^  had  made  ane  onfiUl  that  night,  or  the  ensueing  morning 
bo-tyme,  he  had  carryed  the  victorie  out  of  ther  handa;  for 
it'a  certane,  by  the  moming'a  light,  he  had  raUyed  a  body  of 
tenthouaand  men,  wherof  ther  waa  neer  three  thousand  gallant 
hone.  Theae,  with  tho  aaaiataaro  of  the  tonne  and  garrisoune 
of  Torke,  might  have  done  mudi  to  have  recovered  the 
victory,  for  the  km  of  thia  battell  in  efiect  ket  the  King  and 
hte  toteieat  in  tha  throe  kingdomea ;  hia  Misiaatio  never  boiae 
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•ttie  eftir  thia  to  make  head  in  the  north,  but  lost  hisganlaona 
erery  day. 

*'  Aa  for  Oencrall  Lesaelie,  In  the  beginBlng  of  thia  flight 
haTeing  that  part  of  the  army  qnite  brocken,  whare  he  had 
placed  himaelf,  by  the  ralour  of  the  Prince,  he  imag6ied,  and 
waa  oonfenned  by  the  opinione  of  othera  then  upon  the  place 
with  Um,  that  the  battell  waa  irrecorerably  loat,  aeeing  they 
wer  flceiog  npon  all  handa;  theirfore  they  hnmblie  in- 
treated  hia  excellence  to  reteir  and  wait  hia  better  fortune, 
which,  without  &rder  adryacing,  he  did ;  and  never  drew 
bridle  nntill  he  came  the  lenth  of  Leada,  haTing  ridden  all 
that  night  with  a  cloak  of  drap  de  berrie  aboat  him,  belonging 
to  thia  gentleman  of  whom  I  write,  then  in  hia  retinue,  with 
many  other  offioera  of  good  qualitie.  It  waa  neer  twelre  the 
next  day  befor  they  had  the  certanety  who  waa  maater  of  the 
field,  wheniU  length  ther  arryrea  ane  expreaae,  aent  by  David 
Lesaelie,  to  acquaint  the  General  they  had  obtained  a  most 
glorioua  victory,  and  that  the  Prince,  with  hia  brocken 
tronpea,  waa  fled  from  Yorko.  Thia  intelligence  waa  aome- 
what  amaaeing  to  theae  gentlemen  that  hod  been  eye-wit- 
neaaeato  the  diaorder  of  the  armio  before  ther  retearlng,  and 
had  then  aooompanyed  the  General  in  his  flight ;  who,  being 
much  weazyed  that  evening  of  the  battell  with  ordering  of 
hia  armie,  and  now  quite  apent  with  hia  long  Journey  in  the 
night,  had  caaten  himsclfe  donne  upon  a  bed  to  rent,  when  i 
thia  gentleman  comeing  quyetly  into  hia  chamber,  ne  awoae, 
.  and  haatily  cryea  out, '  Lievetennent-coUonell,  what  newa  ?'— 
*  All  ia  aafe^  may  it  please  your  Excellence ;  the  Parliament'a 
annie  hea  obtained  a  great  victory  ;*  and  then  delyvera  the 
letter.  The  Generall.  npon  the  hearing  of  thisKknocked  npon 
hia  breaaty  and  aayca,  '  I  would  to  God  I  had  died  upon  the 
plac«r  and  then  opena  the  letter,  which,  in  a  few  lines,  gave 
ane  account  of  the  victory,  and  in  the  doee  prcaaed  hii  speedy 
retume  to  the  armie,  which  he  did  the  next  day,  being  aooom- 
panyed aome  myllea  back  by  thia  gentleman,  who  then  takea 
hia  leave  of  him,  and  receaved  at  parting  many  expreaaiona  of 
kyndeneaae,  with  promiaea  that  he  would  never  be  unmyndiu! 
of  his  care  and  respect  towards  him ;  and  in  the  end  he  in- 
treata  him  to  preaent  hia  aervice  to  all  Ua  frienda  and  ac- 
quaintances in  Scotland.  Thereftir  the  Generall  sets  forward 
bi  hia  Journey  for  the  armie,  aa  thia  gentleman  did  for 

,  in  order  to  Iiia  transportatione  for  Scotland, 
where  he  arryved  aex  dayea  efUr  the  fight  of  Meatoune  Muir, 
and  gave  the  first  true  account  and  descriptione  of  that  great 
battelU  wherein  the  Covenanters  then  gloryed  aoe  much,  that 
they  impioualy  boaated  the  Lord  had  now  aignally  appeared 
for  hia  cauae  and  people ;  it  being  ordinary  for  them,  dureing 
the  whole  time  of  thia  warre,  to  attribute  the  greatnea  of  their 
ancceaa  to  the  goodnea  and  justice  of  ther  cauae,  untill  Divine 
Justice  tryated  them  with  aome  crosae  dispenaatione,  and  then 
you  might  have  heard  this  language  from  them,  *That  it 
pleaaea  the  Lord  to  give  hia  oune  the  heavyest  end  of  the  tree 
to  bear,  that  the  saints  and  the  people  of  God  must  still  be  suf- 
ferera  while  they  are  here  away,  that  the  malignant  party  waa 
God*a  rod  to  punish  them  for  therunthankfollnesse,  which  in 
the  end  he  will  cast  into  the  fire  ;*  with  a  thousand  otoer  ex- 
pressions and  scripture  citations,  prophanely  and  blaapho- 
roonaly  uttered  by  them,  to  palliate  ther  villainie  and  rebcl- 
Uoo.*'— Jfenolre*  qfthe  SomerviUa,    Edln.  1815. 


tiah.     Pfineipal  BaiUie  expreaaca  hia  AirnktMrnrOBn  aa  Mi 
Iowa.*— 

*'  The  Indepandenta  sent  up  one  quiddy  to  aaaava  thatal 
the  glory  of  that  night  waa  thefan ;  and  they  mod  their  Mi^ 
General  Cromwell  had  dona  it  all  there  alone :  but  Captall 
Stuart  afterward  ahowed  the  vanity  and  Calaefaood  of  thiAr 
diagncefhl  relation.  God  gave  ua  that  victory  wondcrfc^r. 
There  were  three  generala  on  each  aide^  Lealey.  Faiiiini  aaf 
MancheaUr ;  Rupert  Newcaatle,  and  King.  Within  half  i« 
hour  and  leaa,  all  alx  took  them  to  their  heela  ;~this  to  yo* 
alone.  The  disadvantage  of  the  ground*  and  violence  of  tki 
flower  of  Prince  Rnpert'a  horae,  carried  all  our  right  ei«t 
down ;  only  Eglinton  kept  ground,  to  hia  great  loaa ;  hia  Ham^ 
tenant-crowner,  a  brave  man,  I  fear  shall  die,  and  Uaaoa  B^ 
bert  be  mutilated  of  an  arm.  Lindaayhad  thegxeateathaoi^ 
of  any  i  but  the  beginning  of  the  victory  vaa  fitnn  David  !<••> 
ly,  who  before  was  much  auapected  of  evil  deeigna :  bc^  eitl 
the  Scota  and  CromwcH'a  horae,  having  the  advantage  of  ^ 
ground,  did  dissipate  all  before  them.**~BAJLLix*a  LeUenuA 
Jaumalt,    Sdin.  ITSB^  8vo,  iL  36. 


NoteH. 


Donotmff  native  dales  prolate 

Of  Perc!/  Rode  the  tragic  »ong^ 

Train'd/orward  to  hi*  hloodfMi, 

^  Oirtonfidd,  that  treachtrout  HaUf—V.  S91 

In  a  poem,  entitled  '<  Tlie  Lay  of  the  Reedwater  Miastrsl.' 
Newcastle,  1800,  thia  tale,  with  many  others  peculiar  to  the 
valley  of  the  Reed,  ia  commemorated :— **  The  paiticalaittf 
the  traditional  atory  of  Percy  Reed  of  Tronghend,  and  tbs 
Halla  of  Giraonfieldi,  the  author  had  from  a  descendant  of  tk« 
family  of  Reed.  From  hia  account,  it  appears  that  Peitrral 
Reed,  Eaquire,  a  keeper  of  Recdadale,  vraa  betrayed  by  ttis 
Halla  (hence  denominated  the  falae-hearted  Ha*s)  to  a  bsad 
of  mosa-troopera  of  the  name  of  Crosier,  who  slew  him  at  Bi- 
tinghope,  near  the  source  of  the  Reed. 

*'  The  Halls  were,  after  the  murder  of  Farcy  Reed,  bdd  ia 
such  universal  abhorrence  and  contempt  by  the  mhabttantt^ 
Reedadale,  for  their  cowardly  and  treacherouabebavionr.  tfaal 
they  were  obliged  to  leave  the  country.**  In  another  |ioMap, 
we  are  informed  that  the  ghost  of  the  injured  Borderer  is  lop* 
posed  to  haunt  the  banks  of  a  brook  called  the  Wa^ 
These  Redes  of  Tronghend  were  a  very  ancient  fonUy.  ■>  BMf 
be  conjectured  from  their  deriving  their  aamame  froa  tht 
river  on  which  they  had  their  mansion.  An  epitaph  ob  «■• 
of  their  tomba  affirms,  that  the  family  held  thsir  lands  d 
Tronghend,  which  are  situated  on  the  Reed,  nearly  opporfM 
to  Ottcrbnm,  for  the  incredible  apade  of  nine  hundred  jsa* 


Note  G. 

fFifh  his  barb'd  horse,  fresh  tidings  sap. 
Stout  Cromwdi  has  redeem'd  the  daif.—V,  896. 

Cromwell,  with  hia  regiment  of  cuirasaiers,  had  a  principal 
•hare  in  turning  the  fate  of  the  day  at  Marston  Moor ;  which 
was  equally  matter  of  triumph  to  the  Independents,  and  of 
grief  and  heart-burning  to  the  Presbyterians  and  to  the  Scot- 


NOTE  1. 


And  near  the  spot  that  gave  me  netmsp 
The  moated  mound  qflUsinghamt 
fFhere  Reed  upon  her  marf^n  sees 
Sweet  fFoodineme's  cottages  and  treee. 
Some  ancient  sculptor's  art  has  shown 
An  outlaw's  image  on  the  ilone.— P.  SSBb 

Risingham,  upon  the  river  Reed,  near  the  beaatifal  bsn^rt 
of  Woodbum,  is  an  ancient  Roman  station,  formeriy  *^^ 
Habitancum.    Camden  says,  that  in  his  time  the  fOV^  "^ 
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:  tore,  that  it  had  been  the  abode  of  s  deltyt  or  giant, 

and  appeaie,  in  tnpport  of  this  tradition,  as 

Into tbe et7mok)g7  of  Weingbam,  or  Beitenham,  which 

,  in  German,  the  habitation  of  the  gtaats,  to  two  Bo- 

laUart  taken  oat  of  the  rirer,  inaeribed.  Deo  Mogomti 

About  half  a  mile  diatant  from  Blaingham, 

I  oorered  with  scattered  birch-treee  and  frag- 

MMisf  TC^,  then  is  cat  npon  a  large  rock,  in  (Uto  relievo^ 

tKBBkaUe  figure,  called  Robin  of  Biaingham,  or  Robin  of 

It  preaents  a  hunter,  with  his  bow  raised  in  one 

,  lad  in  the  other  what  seems  to  be  a  hare.    There  is  a 

'St  the  hack  of  the  figure,  and  he  is  drened  in  a  long 

iHl^  m  Uitlc,  eomlng  down  to  the  knees,  and  meeting  close, 

itta^rdUe  bound  rooad  him.    Dr.  Honeley,  who  saw  all 

tt  antiqnity  with  Roman  ^es,  inclines  to  thinly 

I  iii%ue  a  Roman  archer:  and  certainly  the  bow  is  rather 

ks  aaeient  sise  than  of  that  which  was  so  formidable  in  the 

i  of  die  Enf^h  archers  of  the  middle  ages.  Bat  the  mde- 

laf  the  whole  figure  prsrents  our  founding  strongly  upon 

of  proportion.    The  popular  tradition  is,  that 

1 1 Hfreaeats  a  giant,  whose  brother  rerided  at  Woodbnrn,  and 

!k  kiaelf  at  Biaingham.    It  adda»  that  they  aabsisted  by 

and  that  one  of  them,  finding  the  game  become  too 

tosnpport  tbem,  pwaoned  his  companion,  in  whose 

the  monument  was  engraTed.    What  strange  and 

[InpcdrciuttB^ancemay  be  concealed  under  this  logeud,  or 

iMba  it  ii  utterly  apocrTphal,  it  is  now  impossible  to  dis- 


Ai  aaaw  of  Bobtn  of  Redeadale  was  given  to  one  of  the 

Paftsfilks,  Lords  of  Pntdhoe,  and  afterwards  to  one  Hil- 

IM,  afiiend  and  follower  of  the  king-making  Earl  of  War- 

'  vL  Tkb  person  commanded  an  army  of  Northamptonshire 

[mi  aMthcm  men,  who  aeiaed  on  and  beheaded  the  Earl 

'  9m$,  bthcr  to  Edward  the  Fourth's  queen,  and  his  son,  8b 

Ma  WoodTiUe.-<See  HoumaxD,  ad  annum,  14fl9. 


NotbK. 


Dothmtreven 


of  all  tke  prises.  Favour  had  fterer  any  influence  tn  the  di- 
vision of  the  booty,  for  erery  share  was  detennined  by  lot. 
Instances  of  such  rigid  justice  as  this  are  not  easily  met  with, 
and  they  esrtended  even  to  the  dead.  Their  share  was  given 
to  the  man  who  was  known  to  be  their  companion  when  alive, 
and  therefbre  their  heir.  If  the  person  who  had  been  killed 
had  no  intimate,  his  part  was  sent  to  his  relations,  when  they 
were  known.  If  there  were  no  friends  nor  relations,  it  was 
distributed  in  charity  to  the  poor  and  to  churches,  which  were 
to  pray  for  the  person  in  whose  name  these  benefactions  were 
given,  the  fruits  of  inhuman,  but  necessary  piratical  plan- 
deri.**— Baynal'b  Uittory  qf  Ewropean  SettlemetUt  in  tht 
RaH  and  West  Indies,  ty  Juitamond.  Load.  1776, 8vo,  iii. 
p.  41. 


Note  L 


Thf  ceur$t  i}f  Tees.— "P.  208. 

The  view  from  Barnard  Caatle  commands  the  rich  and  mag^ 
niflcent  valley  of  Tees.  Immediately  adjacent  to  the  river, 
the  banks  are  very  thickly  wooded ;  at  a  litiie  distance  they 
are  more  open  and  cnltirated  ;  but,  being  interspersed  with 
hedge-rows,  and  with  isolated  trees  of  great  sise  and  age,  they 
still  retain  the  richness  of  woodland  scenery.  The  river  it- 
self flows  in  a  deep  trench  of  solid  rock,  chiefly  limestone  and 
marble.  The  finest  view  of  its  romantic  course  is  from  a 
handsome  modem-built  bridge  over  the  Tees,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Monitt  of  Bokeby.  In  Lelandli  time,  the  marble  quarries 
seem  to  have  been  of  some  value.  "  Hard  under  the  cliff  bv 
E^Uston,  is  found  on  eche  aide  of  Tese  very  fair  marble,  wont 
to  be  taken  up  booth  by  marbelers  of  Bamardes  Castelle  and 
of  Egliston,  and  partly  to  have  been  wrought  by  them,  and 
partly  sold  onwrought  to  others.**— /tfiicrary.  Oxford,  1768^ 
8vo,  p.  88. 


Note  M. 


The  ttabilu  <tf  the  Bueanfer.—T.  395. 

As  **  statutes  of  the  Bucaniers**  were,  in  reality,  more 
•friiable  tlian  could  have  been  expected  from  the  state  of 
■dsly  aadcr  which  they  had  been  formed.  Tbey  chiefly  re- 
bkiasnay  readily  be  cimjectured,  to  the  distribution  and 
At  Uaritaaoe  of  their  plunder. 

Wh(B  the  expedition  was  completed,  the  fund  of  priae-mo- 
•9  ieqaiied  was  thrown  together,  eadi  party  taking  his  oath 
teht  had  retained  or  concealed  no  part  of  the  common  stock. 
V  say  see  ttaugreaoed  in  thla  important  particular,  the  pu-  ( 
'WnasBtwas,  his  being  set  ashore  on  some  desert  key  or 
Uai  teriklft  for  himself  as  he  could.  The  owners  of  the  ves- 
Ml  lad  than  their  ahare  assigned  for  the  expenses  of  the  out- 
It  These  were  generally  old  pirates,  settled  at  Tobago,  Ja- 
■aica,  8L  l>nBingo,  or  some  other  French  or  English  settle- 
■«)L  The  snrgeon's  and  carpenter's  salaries,  with  the  price 
«f  prmWoos  and  ammunition,  were  also  defrayed.  Then  fol- 
1***^  the  ceapeaaaiion  due  to  the  maimed  and  wounded, 
■l<d  aoeordiag  to  the  damage  they  had  sustained ;  as  six  hun- 
^  F'coescf  eight,  or  dx  slaves,  for  the  loss  of  an  arm  or  leg, 
al  M»  ia  iKoportion. 

"  After  tiiis  act  of  justice  and  humanity,  the  remainder  of 
^  ^vety  was  dirlded  Into  as  many  shares  as  there  were  Bu- 
**ia>  The  commander  could  only  lay  claim  to  a  single 
>'■'*•  as  the  rest;  but  they  complimented  him  with  two  or 
^ine>  hi  proportion  as  he  had  acquitted  himself  to  their  satis- 

^iBB>'  When  the  vessel  was  not  the  property  of  the  whole^ 
•"■iwy.  the  person  who  had  fitted  it  out,  and  furnished  it 

*^  BNiMary  arms  and  ammnnition,  was  entitled  to  a  third 


Effliston*$  grey  ruirtt.—P.  30O. 

The  ruins  of  this  abbey,  or  priory,  (for  Tanner  calls  it  the 
formn*,  and  Leland  the  latter,)  are  beautifully  situated  upon 
the  angle,  formed  by  a  little  dell  called  Thor^glll,  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Tees.  A  good  part  of  the  religious  house  ia  still 
in  some  degree  habitable,  but  the  church  is  in  ruins.  Eglis- 
ton was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Balph  de  Multon  abont 
the  end  of  Henry  the  Second's  reign.  Tlicre  were  formerly 
the  tombs  of  the  families  of  Bokeby,  Bowes,  and  Pita- Hugh. 


NoteN. 


•the  mound. 


Raised  Ay  that  Legion  long  renoum'd, 

Whose  voUve  shrine  asserts  their  claim, 

Qf  pious,  Jbithfid,  conquering  Jbme.—T.  900. 

Cloae  behind  the  George  Inn  at  Oreta  Bridge,  th^re  ia  a 
well-preaerved  Boman  encampment,  surrounded  with  a  triple 
ditch,  lying  between  the  river  Oreta  and  a  brook  called  the 
Tutta.  The  four  entrances  are  easily  to  be  discerned.  Very 
many  Roman  altars  and  monuments  have  been  found  in  the 
vicinity,  most  of  which  are  preserved  at  Bokeby  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Morritt.  Among  others  is  a  small  votite  altar,  with  the 
inscription,  lbo.  vi.  tic.  v.  r.  r.,  which  has  been  rendered^ 
Legio.  Sexta.  Vidrix.  Pta.  Fortis.  FideKs.    ^ 


P.   23. 


n 
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N^ncO. 


nb  BMitnt  manor  long  gare  name  to  a  fomily  by  whom 
II  iB  nid  to  haTo  been  poMewed  from  the  Conqnest  down- 
ward, and  who  are  at  diflferent  timee  diatlngnished  in  hiatory. 
It  waa  the  Baron  of  Bokeby  who  finally  defeated  the  fnrar- 
rection  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  tempore  Ben.  IV.,  of 
which  Holinshed  giresthe  following  acconnt  ;->'*  The  King, 
adrertised  hereof,  canaed  a  great  armie  to  be  anembled,  and 
came  forward  with  the  tame  towards  his  enemies ;  but  yer  the 
King  came  to  Nottingham,  Sir  Thomas,  or  (as  other  copies 
haue)  Sir  Bafe  Bokesbie,  SUriffb  of  Yorkeshire,  assembled  the 
forces  of  the  coantrie  to  resist  the  Earle  and  his  power ;  com- 
ing to  Orimbautbrigs,  beside  Knaresborough,  there  to  stop 
them  the  passage ;  but  they  returning  aside,  got  to  Weather- 
bie,  and  so  to  Tadcaster,  and  finally  came  forward  unto  Bram- 
ham-moor,  near  to  Haialewood,  where  they  chose  their  ground 
meet  to  fight  upon.  The  Shirifie  was  as  readie  to  gine  battel! 
as  the  Erie  to  receiue  it ;  and  so  with  a  standard  of  S.  Oeoige 
spread,  set  fiercelie  vpon  the  Earle,  who.  vnder  a  standard  of 
his  owns  armes,  eneounterod  his  aduersaries  with  great  man- 
hood. There  waa  a  sore  incounter  and  cruell  conflict  betwixt 
tlM  parties,  but  in  the  end  the  Tictorie  fell  to  the  ShiriiTe.  The 
ZiOrd  Bardolfe  was  taken,  but  sore  wounded,  so  that  he  short- 
lie  after  died  of  the  hurts.  As  for  the  Earle  of  Northumber- 
land, he  waa  slain  outright;  so  that  now  the  prophecy  was 
fulfilled,  which  gaue  an  inkling  of  this  bis  lieauy  hap  long 
balbre,  namelie, 

*  Stlfps  Penritina  periet  confusa  mina.' 

For  this  Earle  was  the  stocke  and  maine  root  of  all  that  were 
left  aliue,  called  by  the  name  of  Persic ;  and  of  manie  more 
by  diners  slanghtera  dhpatchcd.  For  whose  misfortune  the 
people  were  not  a  little  sorrie,  maldng  report  of  the  gentle- 
nan's  raliantnesso,  renowne,  and  honour,  and  applieing  mto 
him  cefteine  lamentable  rerses  out  of  Lucalne,  saieng, 

*  Sod  noa  nee  sanguis,  nee  tantum  rulnera  noetri 
Afleeera  senis :  quantum  gestata  per  urbem 
Ora  duds,  que  transfixo  deformia  pilo 
Vidimus.' 

For  1^  head,  Aill  of  silner  horie  haires,  being  put  upon  aatake, 
was  openlie  carried  through  London,  and  set  rpon  the  bridge 
of  the  same  dtie :  in  like  manner  was  the  Lord  Bardolfes."— 
Houn8hkd'8  Ckronkks.  Loud.  1806>  4to,  iU.  45.  The  Bo- 
keby, or  Bokeaby  family,  continued  to  be  distinguished  until 
the  great  CiTil  War,  when,  baring  embraced  the  cause  of 
Charles  L,  they  suflered  sererely  by  fines  and  confiscations. 
The  estate  then  passed  from  its  andent  possessors  to  the  fa^ 
mily  of  the  BoUnsons,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  by  the 
fiithar  of  my  ralued  friend,  the  present  proprietor. 


Note  P. 


A  Hem  and  lone,  pet  lovdjf  road^ 
'  jUeerOufDOi  qfMinitrd  trodc—T.  90i 

HVhat  fellows  Is  an  attempt  to  describe  the  romantic  gleq, 
or  fathcv  ravine,  through  which  the  Oreta  finds  a  passage 
batween  Bokeby  and  Mortham ;  the  former  situated  upon  the 
left  bank  of  Greta,  the  latter  on  the  right'bank,  about  half  a 
mOe  nearer  to  its  junction  with  the  Tees.  The  rirer  runs  with 
farjr  great  rapidity  over  a  bod  of  solid  rock,  broken  by  many 


ahelTmg  descents,  down  which  the  stream  dasbei  with  gnsi 
noise  and  impetuosity,  rindicating  its  etymology,  which  hu 
been  derired  from  the  Gothic,  Gridan,  to  clamour.    Th« 
banks  partake  of  the  same  wild  and  romantic  character,  bri«| 
chiefly  lofty  clifiTs  of  limestone  rock,  whose  grey  colour  am- 
trasts  admirably  with  the  rarious  trees  and  shrubs  whidi  find 
root  among  their  crovices,  as  well  as  with  the  hue  of  the  It;, 
which  clings  around  them  in  profusion,  and  hangs  down  froa 
their  projections  in  long  sweeping  tendrils.    At  other  poiati 
the  rocks  giro  place  to  predpitous  banks  of  earth,  htaavs^ 
large  trees  intermixed  with  copsewood.    In  one  spot  the  dell. 
whidi  Is  elsewhere  rery  narrow,  widens  for  a  space  to  ltV9 
room  for  a  dark  grore  of  yew  trees,  intermixed  here  aad  then 
with  aged  pines  of  uncommon  siae.    Directly  oppodte  to  thi^ 
sombre  thicket,  the  cItflSi  on  the  other  side  of  the  Or^  sr» 
tall,  white,  and  fringed  with  all  kinds  of  dedduons  vhnihi. 
The  whole  scenery  of  this  spot  is  so  much  adapted  to  the  idess 
of  superstition,  that  it  has  acquired  the  name  of  Blockiih, 
from  the  place  where  the  Swedish  witches  wero  suppeaed  tA 
hold  their  Sabbath.    The  dell,  howerer,  has  snpentitioBi  c( 
Its  own  growth,  for  it  is  supposed  to  be  haunted  by  a  fenab 
spectro,  called  the  Dobie  of  Mortham.    The  caase  aaiigncd 
for  her  appearance  is  a  lady's  baring  been  whilom  merdend 
in  the  wood,  in  eridence  of  which,  her  blood  is  shown  «p«n 
the  stairs  of  the  old  tower  at  Mortham.    But  whether  she «• 
slain  by  a  jealous  husband,  or  by  san^  banditti,  or  br  rb 
uncle  who  coreted  her  estate,  or  by  a  rejected  lorer,  are  pointi 
upon  which  the  traditions  of  Bokeby  do  not  enable  «  u 
dedde. 


NotbQ. 

How  toMsOe  rath  hid*  tempesU  roar.— IP,  SOL 

That  this  Is  a  general  superstition,  is  well  known  to  aIl«lM 
hare  been  on  ship-board,  or  who  hare  courersed  with  «•• 
men.    The  most  formidable  whistler  that  I  remcmhlrto  havf 
met  with  was  the  apparition  of  a  certain  Mrs.  Leakey,  vho, 
about  163^  resided,  we  are  told,  at  Mynehead,  in  SomeneC, 
where  her  only  son  drove  a  considerable  trade  betwea  thst 
port  and  Waterford,  and  was  owner  of  aercral  reseels.   lUi 
old  gentlewoman  was  of  a  social  dlqiosition.  and  so  aeeepl* 
able  to  her  friends,  that  they  used  to  say  to  her  and  to  eaek 
other,  it  wero  pity  such  an  excellent  good-natured  old  M* 
should  die ;  to  which  she  was  wont  to  reply,  that  whateva 
pleasure  they  might  find  in  her  company  just  now,  tbey  wsalt 
not  gxeatiy  like  to  see  or  conrerse  with  her  after  deatii,  vUA 
nerertheless  she  was  apt  to  think  might  happen.    Aecorfiit 
ly,  after  h«-  death  and  funeral,  she  bogan  to  appear  to  radoM 
persons  by  night  and  by  noonday,  in  her  own  houos,  iate 
town  and  fields,  at  sea  and  upon  shoro.    So  far  had  ikad^ 
parted  fh>m  her  former  urbanity,  that  she  is  recorded  to  hm 
kicked  a  doctor  of  medicine  for  his  impolite  aeg^tgeaesfel 
omitting  to  hand  her  orer  a  stile.    It  was  also  her  hmovll ' 
appear  upon  the  quay,  and  call  for  a  boat.    Bat  egtcckPyH 
soon  as  any  of  her  son's  ships  approached  the  harbour,  **  Vli 
ghost  would  appear  in  the  same  garb  and  likenesa  as  iihM 
she  waa  alire,  and,  standing  at  the  mainmast,  would  hlav 
with  a  whisUe,  and  thon^  it  were  nerer  so  great  a  calm,  Jlft 
immediately  there  would  arise  a  moat  dreadful  atom,  tint 
would  break,  wreck,  and  drown  ship  and  goods.**    Whea  ste 
had  thus  proceeded  until  her  son  had  ndther  credit  to  ta/^ 
a  ressel,  nor  could  hare  procured  men  to  sail  in  it,  ahahiVPK 
to  attadc  the  persons  of  his  family,  and  actually  stiaai^lhdf 
only  child  In  the  cradle.  The  rest  of  her  story,  showinghsv  At 
spectre  looked  orer  the  shoulder  of  her  daughter-ln-laiw  whBt 
dressing  her  hair  at  a  looking-glass,  and  how  Hra.  Laak^  At 
younger  took  courage  to  address  her,  aad  how  the  beldam  dB» 
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her  to  an  I  nab  prelate,  £amoiu  for  his  crime*  and 
to  exhort  him  to  repentance,  and  to  apprise  him 
he  voold  be  hanged,  and  how  the  biahop  was 
villi  rapiylqg,  that  if  he  was  bom  to  be  hanged,  he 
«t  be  drowned ;— all  theae,  with  manj  more  particn- 
■ay  be  fimnd  at  the  end  of  one  of  John  Donton's  pnbli- 
calkd  AthenJanJam,  London,  171O,  where  the  tale  b 
udcr  the  tiUe  of  The  Apparition  Eridence. 


NoteR. 


Of  Biidfg  cap  and  dmoV  /^.— P.  308 

"IMi  EMea^  King  of  Sweden,  in  his  time  was  held  second 

iBsae  hn  the magleal  art;  and  he  waa  so  fiuniliar  with  the 

Fpfl  ipirita,  which  ha  azoeediqgly  adored,  that  which  way  so- 

he  taiaed  hia  cap,  the  wind  would  presently  blow  that 

Prom  this  occasion  he  was  called  Windy  Cap ;  and 

believed  that  Begnems,  King  of  Denmark,  by  the 

of  thia  Ericas,  who  waa  his  nephew,  did  happily  cx- 

ey  into  the  moet  remote  parte  of  the  earth,  and 

ly  conntries  and  fenced  cities  by  his  conning, 

hia  coadjutor ;  that  by  the  consent  of  the  no- 

Ua,  he  shonld  bo  chosen  Khig  of  Sweden,  which  continued 

•kag  time  with  him  very  happily,  until  he  died  of  old  age." 

-0k4CSk   «M  Mvre,  p.  45. 


NOTSS. 


The  Demon  FrigaU,—^,  30S.  - 

lUs  k  aa  allndon  to  a  well-known  nautical  superstition 
a  fhntastic  reaael,  called  by  sailors  the  Plying 
and  sni^KMed  to  be  seen  about  the  latitude  of  tha 
Q^t  of  Good  Hope.  She  Is  distinguished  from  earthly  Teasels 
VWaonga  press  of  sail  when  all  others  are  unable,  from 
Mna  flf  weather,  to  show  an  inch  of  canrass.  The  cause  of 
kruaadering  is  not  altogether  certain;  but  the  general  ac> 
tMt  i%  that  she  was  originally  a  ressel  loaded  with  great 
vsilth,  on  board  of  which  some  horrid  act  of  murder  and  pira- 
59  Wd  been  committed ;  that  the  plague  broke  out  among  the 
ikkA  arm  who  had  perpetrated  the  crime,  and  that  they 
■M  IB  Tsia  fkom  port  to  port,  oflbring,  as  the  price  of  shel- 
ti^tke  whole  of  their  ill-gotten  wealth;  that  they  were  ex- 
tMcd  fiom  erery  harbour,  for  fear  of  the  contagion  which  was 
ineniBg  them;  and  that,  as  a  punishment  of  their  crimes, 
ftsinarition  of  the  ship  still  continues  to  haunt  those  seas 
bvldch  tike  catastrophe  took  place,  and  is  considered  by  the 
M»lasn  as  the  worst  of  a]l  possible  omens. 

Vj  late  lamented  friend.  Dr.  John  Leyden,  has  introduced 
ftk  fheaomeDon  into  his  Scenes  of  Infancy,  imputing,  with 
pHdeal  ingenuity,  the  dreadfril  judgment  to  the  first  ship 
Hich  commenced  the  slave  trade  :-^ 


"  tteat  waa  the  ship,  from  Benin*s  palmy  shore 
That  fint  the  weight  of  barter'd  captives  bore ; 
Bt£mm'd  with  blood,  the  sun  with  shrinldsg  bcama 
BAdd  her  bounding  o'er  the  ocean  streams ; 
Bet,  ere  the  moon  her  diver  horns  had  rear'd, 
laid  the  crew  the  speckled  plague  appear' d, 
Faiot  and  despairing  on  their  watery  bier. 
To  every  friendly  shore  the  sailors  steer ; 
Bepell'd  ttoai  port  to  port,  they  sue  in  vain, 
Aa4  track  with  alow  unsteady  sail  the  main. 


Where  ne'er  the  bright  and  buoyant  wave  Is  seen 
To  stredc  with  wandering  Ibam  the  sea-weeda  gieeo. 
Towers  the  tall  mast,  a  lone  and  leafless  tree. 
Till  self-impell'd  amid  the  waveless  sea ; 
Where  summer  breexes  ne'er  were  heard  to  sing. 
Nor  hovering  snow-birds  spread  the  downy  wing, 
Fix'd  as  a  rock  amid  the  boundless  plain. 
The  yellow  stream  pollutes  the  stagnant  main. 
Till  far  through  night  the  funeral  flames  aq>ire^ 
As  the  red  lightning  smftes  the  ghastly  pyre. 

"  Still  doom'd  by  fate  on  weltering  bUlows  roU'd, 
Along  the  deep  their  reatless  course  to  hold. 
Scenting  tlie  atorm,  the  shadowy  sailors  guide 
The  prow  with  sails  opposed  to  wind  and  tide ; 
The  Spectre  Ship,  in  livid  glimpsing  light, 
Glarea  balefril  on  the  shuddering  watch  at  night. 
Unbleat  of  God  and  man  I— Till  time  shall  end, 
Its  view  strange  horror  to  the  stozm  shall  lend." 


NOTB  T. 


•Bjf  wmi  duert  iik  cr  key.^V.  308l 


What  contributed  much  to  the  security  of  the  Bucaniers 
about  the  Windward  Islands,  was  the  great  number  of  little 
isletSy  called  in  that  country  kejfi.  These  are  small  sandf 
patches,  appearing  just  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  co- 
vered only  with  a  few  bushes  and  weeds,  but  sometimes  af- 
fording springs  of  water,  and.  in  general,  much  fr«<|uented 
by  turtle.  Such  little  uninhabited  spots  afforded  the  pirates 
good  harbours,  either  for  refitting  or  for  the  purpose  of  am- 
bush ;  they  were  occasionally  the  hiding-place  of  their  trea- 
sure, and  often  alForded  a  shelter  to  themselves.  As  many 
of  the  atrocities  which  they  practised  on  their  prisoners  were 
committed  in  such  spots,  there  are  some  of  these  keys  which 
even  now  have  an  indifforent  reputation  among  seamen,  and 
where  they  are  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  to  remain  ashore 
at  night,  on  account  of  the  visionary  terrors  incident  to  pUuta 
which  have  been  thus  contaminated. 


Note  U. 


B^ore  Ougate  qf  MorUum  /toocL— P.  30a 

The  castle  of  Mortham,  whidi  Leland  terms  "  Mr.  Boker- 
by's  Place,  in  rlpa  ciUTt  scant  a  quarter  of  a  mile  trcxa  Greta 
Bridge,  and  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beneath  into  Tees,"  is  a 
picturesque  tower,  surrounded  by  buildings  of  different  ages, 
now  converted  into  a  farm-house  and  offices.  The  battlemcnta 
of  the  tower  itself  are  singularly  el<^ant,  the  architect  having 
broken  them  at  r^iular  intervals  into  different  heights ;  while 
those  at  the  comers  of  the  tower  project  into  octangular  tur< 
rets.  They  ore  alio  from  space  to  space  covered  witlt  stones 
laid  across  them,  as  in  modem  embrasures,  the  whole  form- 
ing an  uncommon  and  beautiful  effect.  The  surrounding 
buildings  are  of  a  less  happy  form,  being  pointed  into  high 
and  steep  rooft.  A  wall,  with  embrasures,  encloses  the 
southern  fi^nt,  whore  a  low  portal  arch  aflbrds  an  entry  to 
what  was  the  castle-court.  At  some  distance  is  most  happily 
placed,  between  the  stems  of  two  magnificent  elms,  the  mo- 
nument alluded  to  in  the  text.  It  Is  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  ruins  of  £gliston  Priory,  and,  from  the  ar 
monry  with  which  it  is  richly  carved.  aDpcazs  to  have  been  a 
tomb  of  the  Pitx-Hughs. 
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Th«  ritVAtloii  of  Ifortham  i|emln«ntl7  beatitifiil,  occttpyinff 
a  hi^  bank*  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  Oreka  winds  out  of 
tlw  dark,  narrow,  and  romantic  dell,  which  the  text  haa  at- 
tomptad  to  detcribe,  and  flowa  onward  through  a  more  open 
Taller  to  meet  the  Tees  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
castle.  Mortham  is  surrounded  bj  old  trees,  happily  and 
widely  grouped  with  Mr.  Monitt's  new  plantations. 


Note  V. 


-    Then  dig^  and  tomb  your  precious  heap  : 
And  Hi  the  dead  your  treantre  keep.—r.  304. 

If  time  did  not  permit  the  Bueaniers  to  larish  away  their 
plunder  in  their  usual  debaucheries,  they  were  wont  to  hide 
kt  with  many  superstitious  solemnities,  in  the  desert  islands 
and  keys  which  they  Ikvquentcd,  and  where  much  treasure, 
whose  lawless  owners  perished  without  reclaiming  it,  is  still 
supposed  to  be  concealed.  The  most  cruel  of  mankind  are 
often  the  most  superstitious:  and  these  pirates  are  said  to 
bare  had  recourse  to  a  horrid  ritual,  in  order  to  secure  an 
unearthly  guardian  to  their  treasures.  They  killed  a  Negro 
or  Spaniard,  and  buried  him  with  the  treasure,  believing  that 
bis  spirit  would  haunt  the  spot,  and  terrify  away  all  intruden. 
I  cannot  produce  any  other  authority  on  which  this  custom  is 
ascribed  to  them  than  that  of  maritime  tradition,  which  is, 
hdtrerer,  amply  suiBcient  ibr  the  purposes  of  poetry. 


NoteW. 


Tkepower 


not  unmtbdued  and  lurking  Uet 
To  take  the /Hon  hy  iurprise, 
And/orce  Mm,  ae  hy  magie  spett^ 
In  hisdetpiUkiiffuitt  to  tetL^F.  304. 

All  who  are  conTeisant  with  the  administration  of  criminal 
Justice,  must  remember  many  occasions  in  which  malefactors 
appear  to  hare  conducted  themselres  with  a  species  of  infa- 
tuation, either  by  making  unnecessaTy  confidences  respecting 
their  guilt,  or  by  sudden  and  inroluntary  allusions  to  circiun- 
stances  by  whkJi  it  could  not  fSsil  to  be  exposed.  A  remark- 
able instance  occurred  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Eugene  Aram. 
A  skeleton  being  found  near  Knaresborongh,  was  supposed, 
oy  the  persons  who  gathered  around  the  spot,  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  one  Clarke,  who  had  disappeared  some  years  before, 
under  circumstances  leading  to  a  suspicion  of  his  baring  been 
murdered.  One  Houseman,  who  had  mingled  in  the  crowd, 
suddenly  said,  while  looking  at  the  skeleton,  and  hearing  the 
opinion  which  was  buaxed  around,  *'  That  is  no  more  Dan 
Clarke's  bono  than  it  is  minel**— a  sentiment  expressed  so 
positirely,  and  with  such  peculiarity  of  manner,  as  to  lead  all 
who  heard  him  to  infer  that  be  must  necessarily  know  where 
t^e  real  body  bad  been  interred.  Accordingly,  being  appre- 
hended, he  confessed  having  assisted  Eugene  Anun  to  murder 
Clarke,  and  to  hide  his  body  in  Saint  Robert's  Care.  It  hap- 
pened to  the  author  himself,  while  conversing  with  a  person 
accused  of  an  atrocious  crime,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
him  professional  assistance  npen  his  trial,  to  hear  the  prisoner, 
after  the  most  solemn  and  reiterated  protestations  that  he  was 
gniltless*  suddenly,  and,  as  it  were,  involuntarily,  in  the  course 
of  his  communications,  make  such  an  admission  as  was  alto- 
gpther  incompatible  with  innocence. 


Note  X. 
Bradunbury*e  dismal  tower.— 9.  .lufv 


This  tower  has  been  already  mentioned.   It  Is  t 
the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  wall  which  endcaea 
nard  Castle,  and  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  the  prisaa**; 
By  an  odd  coincidence,  it  bears  a  name  which  we  naturally 
connect  with  imprisonment,  from  its  being  tliat  of  Sir  Kabt^ 
Brackenbury,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  London  under  BMJ 
ward  IV.  and  Richard  III.    There  b.  Indeed,  some  rsaa —  "^^ 
conclude,  that  the  tower  may  actually  have  derived  the  i 
from  that  family,  for  Sir  Robert  Brackenbury  himself] 
led  considerable  property  not  far  from  Banard  Castle. 


Note  Y. 


AToMeff  OHd  knights,  so  proud  <^kdet 
BiustJinefiyrJSreedom  and  eslale. 

Right  heavy  shall  his  ransom  be. 

Unless  that  maid  compound  with  thee  /—P.  307. 

After  the  battle  of  Manton  Meor,  the  Earl  of  Kcwcaslit- 
retired  beyond  sea  in  disgust,  and  many  of  his  followvs  laiA 
down  their  arms,  and  made  the  best  composition  they  oouU 
with  the  Committees  of  Parliament  Fines  wera  imposed 
upon  them  in  proportion  to  their  estates  and  degrees  of  dslia* 
quency,  and  these  fines  were  often  bestowed  upon  such  pei* 
sons  as  had  deserved  well  of  the  Commons.  In  some  droua- 
stances  it  happened,  that  the  oppressed  cavaliers  wero  £un  ta 
form  family  alliances  with  some  powerful  person  among  lbs 
triumphant  party.  The  whole  of  Sir  Robert  Howard's  excel- 
lent comedy  of  The  Committee  turns  upon  the  plot  of  Mr.  asd 
Mrs.  Day  to  enrich  their  family,  by  compelling  ArabeUs, 
whose  estate  was  under  sequestration,  to  marry  their  ssa 
Abel,  as  the  price  by  which  she  was  to  compoand  with  fU' 
liament  for  delinquency ;  that  is,  ibr  attadimciit  *o  the  rsjsl 
cause. 


Note  Z. 


The  Indian,  prowling /or  his  prey, 

fFho  hears  the  settlers  track  kis  way,— P.  307- 

The  patience,  abstinence,  and  ingenuity,  exerted  by  the 
North  American  Indians,  when  in  pursuit  of  plunder  or  vett> 
geance,  is  the  most  distinguished  featuro  in  thdr  dtanctsr; 
and  the  activity  and  address  which  they  display  in  their  i«- 
treat  is  equally  surprising.  Adair,  whose  absurd  hypothesis 
and  turgid  style  do  not  afiTect  the  general  autheatkitT  of  bH 
anecdotes,  has  recorded  an  instance  which  seems  incnd&ble. 

"  When  the  Chickasah  nation  was  engaged  in  a  fonnrr  «sr 
with  the  Muskohge,  one  of  their  young  warriors  set  offsgpisst 

them  to  revenge  the  blood  of  a  near  relation H* 

went  through  the  most  unfrequented  and  thick  parts  of  the 
woods,  as  such  a  dangerous  enterprise  required,  till  he  snf 
ved  opposite  to  the  great  and  old  beloved  town  of  ref^v^* 
Koosah,  which  stands  high  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  bold  river, 
about  SSO  yards  broad«  that  runs  by  the  late  dangerous  AVtt 
hama-Fort,  down  to  the  black  poisoning  Mobille,  and  so  isto 
the  Onlf  of  Mexico.  There  he  concealed  himself  «n4et 
cover  of  the  top  of  a  fallen  pino-tree,  in  view  of  the  lord  of 
tba  old  trading-path,  where  the  enemy  now  and  tlea  pe*  ttt 
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I  thdr  Oght-poplai  euMMt.    All  ha  war-ctore  of  prorl- 

iOMirtcd  of  thrM  itendi  of  bvbicaed  Teniaon,  till  he 

I  •fportanity  to  nTenge  blood,  and  retuni  homo.    He 

IviUi  watchiuIneM  and  patlenoe  almoet  three  dajt,  when 

aai^  a  voman,  and  a  girl,  paned  a  little  wide  of  htm 

hcfere  smici.     The  Conner  he  ihot  down,  tom»- 

ithe  other  two,  and  icalped  each  of  them  in  a  trice,  In 

of  tha  town.     By  way  of  bravado,  he  ihaked  the 

tkfwc  them,  lovnding  the  awful  death- whoop,  and  tet 

;  the  trading-path,  trusting  to  his  heels,  while  a  great 

r  sf  the  enemy  ran  to  their  arms  and  gave  chase.    Seven 

£mb  JicBce  he  entered  the  great  blue  ridge  of  the 

If  oontaina.    Aboat  an  hour  before  day  he  had  run 

sty  miles  of  that  mountainous  tract ;  then,  after  sleep- 

I  hours  in  a  sitting  posture,  leaning  his  back  against  a 

^ks  sec  off  again  with  fresh  speed.    As  he  threw  away  the 

I  when  he  found  himself  pursued  by  the  enemy,  he  was 

to  support  nature  with  such  herbs,  roots,  and  nuts, 

)  eyes,  with  a  running  glance,  directed  him  to 

kup  in  his  oounc.    Though  1  often  have  rode  that  war^ 

aloae,  when  delay  might  hare  proved  dangerous,  and 

las  ftae  and  strong  horaeo  as  any  in  America,  it  took  me 

I  to  ride  from  the  aforesaid  Koosah  to  this  sprightly 

ri  plscs  in  the  Chickasah  country,  the  distance  of  300 

[miles ;  yet  he  ran  it,  and  got  home  safe  and  well  at 

;  devcn  e'doek  d  the  third  day,  which  was  only  one  day 

half  and  two  nights."— Adair's  HUtory  <if  Ou  Anuri- 

ibtaau.    Lond.  1775,  4to.  p.  390. 


NOTB  2  A. 


M  I^ieadaU  hif  youik  had  heard 
Back  art  her  wUjf  dalumen  dared, 
Wkm  Kooken-edge,  and  Bedneair  high^ 
T9bvgle  rung  and  btaod-hound^t  cry.— P.  3M. 

fWbatBiaaner  of  cattle-stealers  they  are  that  inhabit  these 
in  tke  marches  of  both  kingdoms,  John  Lesley,  a 
man  himself,  and  Bishop  of  Boss,  will  inform  you. 
rally  out  of  their  own  borders  in  the  night,  in  troops, 
snfrequented  by-ways  and  many  intricate  windings. 
I  tke  day-time  they  refresh  themselves  and  their  horses  in 
holes  they  had  pitched  upon  before,  till  they  arrive 
idarkin  those  places  they  have  a  design  upon.    As  soon 
have  ieized  upon  the  booty,  they,  in  like  manner,  re- 
bone  hi  the  night,  through  blind  ways,  and  fetching 
a  compasa.    The  more  skilful  any  captain  is  to  pass 
tboae  wild  deserts,  crooked  turnings,  and  deep  pre- 
,  ia  the  thickest  mists,  his  reputation  is  the  greater,  and 
Ibleokcd  upon  as  a  man  of  an  excellent  head.    And  they 
]»Tei7  amnln^  that  they  seldom  have  their  booty  taken 
tboB,  unless  sometimes  when,  by  the  help  of  blood- 
Mkming  them  exactly  upon  tLs  tract,  they  may 
I  to  fiUl  into  the  hands  of  their  adversaries.  When  being 
)  they  have  so  much  persuasive  eloquence,  and  so  many 
iutauating  words  at  command,  that  if  they  do  not 
'thdr  Judges,  nay,  and  even  their  adversaries,  (notwith- 
the  severity  of  their  natures,)  to  have  mercy,  yet 
^iadtethem  to  admiration  and  compassion."— Camdkn's 

|Ihe  iahahitaats  of  the  valleys  of  Tyne  and  Reed  were,  in 
I  eo  inordinately  addicted  to  these  depredations. 


I '  ^Waller  Scott  continued  to  be  fond  of  coursing  hares 
'be had  laid  aside  all  other  field-sports,  and  he  used 
^>!  )«calarly,  that  he  had  more  pleasure  in  being  consider- 


that  in  1564,  the  Incorporated  Uerchant-adventuren  of  New- 
castle made  a  law  that  none  bom  in  these  districts  should  be 
admitted  apprentice.  The  inhabitants  are  stated  to  be  sa 
generally  addicted  to  rapine,  that  no  faith  should  be  reposed 
in  those  proceeding  from  "  such  lewde  and  wicked  progenia 
tors."  This  regulation  continued  to  stand  unrepealed  until 
1771.  A  beggar,  in  an  old  play,  describes  himself  as  "  borm 
in  Redesdale,  in  Northumberland,  and  come  of  a  wight-riding 
surname,  called  the  Robsons,  good  honest  men  and  true* 
Maving  a  liUle  shifting  for  their  IMng,  God  hdp  M^m/"— a  de- 
scription which  would  have  applied  to  most  Borderers  on 
both  sides. 

Reidswair,  fhmed  for  a  skirmish  to  which  it  gives  nama, 
[see  Border  Minstrelsy,  voL  iL  p.  15,]  is  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  Carter-fell,  which  divides  England  from  Scotland. 
The  Rooken  is  a  place  upon  Reedwater.  Bertram,  being  de- 
scribed as  a  native  of  these  dales,  where  the  habits  of  hostila 
depredation  long  survived  the  union  of  the  crowns,  may  have 
been,  in  some  degree,  prepared  by  education  for  the  exercise 
of  a  similar  trade  in  the  wan  of  the  Bucanlers. 


Notb2B. 


Hidhig  hisfbett  leHfbemen  epy 

The  tparkU  cf  hit  noarihg  egc—V.  3U8. 

After  one  of  the  recent  battles,  in  which  the  Irish  rebels 
were  defeated,  one  of  their  most  active  leaders  was  found  in  a 
bog,  in  which  he  was  immersed  up  to  the  shoulders^  while  his 
head  was  concealed  by  an  impending  ledge  of  turf.  Being  de> 
tected  and  seised,  notwithstanding  his  precaution,  he  became 
solicitous  to  know  how  his  retreat  had  boon  discovered.  **  I 
caught."  answered  the  Sutherland  Highlander,  by  whom  ha 
was  taken,  '*  the  sparkle  of  your  eye."  Those  who  are  aocua- 
tomed  to  mark  hares  upon  their  form  usually  discover  them 
by  the  same  circumstance.  ^ 


Notb2C. 


Here  etood  a  wretch,  Jfrepared  to  change 
Hit  touTt  redemption  fbr  revenge /^P,  3ia 

It  Is  agreed  by  all  the  writers  upon  magic  and  witchcraft, 
that  revenge  was  the  most  common  motive  for  the  pretended 
compact  between  Satan  and  his  vassals.  The  ingenuity  of 
Reginald  Scot  has  very  happily  stated  how  such  an  opinioa 
came  to  root  Itself,  not  only  in  the  minds  of  the  public  and  of 
the  judges,  but  even  in  that  of  the  poor  wretches  themselvea 
who  were  accused  of  sorcery,  and  were  often  firm  believen  in 
their  own  power  and  their  own  gnilt. 

*'  One  sort  of  such  as  are  said  to  be  witches,  are  women 
which  be  commonly  old,  lame,  blear-eyed,  pale,  foul,  and  full 
of  wrinkles ;  poor,  sullen,  superstittous,  or  papists,  or  such  as 
know  no  religion ;  in  whose  drowsle  minds  the  devU  hath  got- 
ten a  fine  seat;  so  as  what  mischief,  mischance,  calamity,  or 
slaughter  is  brought  to  pass,  they  are  easily  perswaded  the 
same  is  done  by  themselves^  imprinting  in  thdr  minds  an  ear- 


ed an  excellent  >IiiJ«r,  than  in  all  his  repataflon 
ivur.— Eo. 


Mtlntf 
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ii«it  ADd  constant  Imagination  thereof.  .....   These  go  from 

house  to  house,  and  from  door  to  door,  for  a  pot  of  milk,  yest, 
drink,  pottage,  or  some  such  relief,  without  the  irhich  they 
oould  hardly  lire ;  neither  obtaining  for  their  serrice  or  pains, 
nor  yet  by  their  art,  nor  yet  at  the  deril's  hands,  (with  whom 
they  are  said  to  make  a  perfect  and  visible  bargain,)  either 
beauty,  money,  promotion,  wealth,  pleasure,  honour,  know- 
ledge, learning,  or  any  other  benefit  whatsoerer. 

"  It  fklleth  out  many  a  time,  that  neither  their  necessities 
nor  their  expectation  Is  answered  or  serred  in  those  places 
where  they  beg  or  borrow,  but  rather  their  lewdness  is  by 
their  neighbours  reproTed.  And  farther,  in  tract  of  time  the 
witch  waxeth  odious  and  tedious  to  her  neighbours,  and  they 
again  are  despised  and  despited  of  her ;  so  as  sometimes  she 
curseth  one,  and  sometimes  anotl^er,  and  that  from  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house,  his  wife,  children,  cattle,  dec.,  to  the  little 
pig  that  lieth  in  the  stie.  Thus,  in  procos  of  time,  Uiey  hare 
all  displeased  her,  and  she  hath  wished  evil  luck  unto  them 
all;  perhaps  with  cunes  and  Imprecations  made  in  form. 
Doubtless  (at  length)  some  of  her  neighbours  die  or  fall  sick, 
or  some  of  their  children  are  nsited  with  diseases  that  rex 
them  strangely,  as  apoplexies,  epilepsies,  couTulsions,  hot 
fevers,  worms,  &c,  which,  by  ignorant  parents,  are  supposed 
to  be  the  Tengeance  of  witches.  .... 

"  The  witch,  on  the  other  side,  expecting  her  neighbours* 
mischances,  and  seeing  things  sometimes  come  to  pass  accord- 
ing to  her  wishes,  curses,  and  incantations,  (forBodin  himself 
confesses,  that  not  aboTe  two  In  a  hundred  of  their  witchings  or 
wishings  take  efibct,)  being  called  before  a  justice,  by  due  ex- 
amination of  the  circumstances,  is  driren  to  see  her  impreca- 
tions and  desires,  and  her  neighbours'  harms  and  losses,  to 
concur,  and,  as  it  were,  to  take  effect ;  and  so  conlbsacth  that 
she  (as  a  gqddess)  hath  brought  such  things  to  pass.  Where- 
in not  only  she,  but  the  accuser,  and  also  the  Justice,  are 
foully  deceired  and  abused,  as  being,  through  her  conCpssion, 
and  other  drcnmstances,  perswaded  (to  the  injuiy  of  Gt)d1s 
glory)  that  she  hath  done,  or  can  do,  that  which  Is  proper  only 
to  God  himself."— Soot's  Dltcovery  (/  fFiteheraft,  Lond. 
IdM,  fbl.  p.  4,  5. 

I 


Note  2D. 

dfrnif  wwravdijng  on  the  doutiu 
(^Oalveriejf  and  Brat^/brd  domu.—P.  3ia 

The  troops  of  the  King,  when  they  first  took  the  field,  were 
OS  well  disciplined  as  could  be  expected  from  circumstances. 
But  as  the  circumstances  of  Charles  became  leas  farourable, 
and  his  fundsfor  regularly  paying  his  forces  decreased,  habits  of 
military  license  prevailed  among  them  in  greater  excess.  Lacy 
the  player,  who  served  his  master  during  the  Civil  War, 
brought  out,  after  the  Restoration,  a  piece  called  The  Old 
Troop,  in  which  ho  seems  to  hare  commemorated  some  real 
Incidents  which  occurred  in  his  sulitory  career.  The  names 
•f  the  officers  of  the  Troop  sufficiently  express  their  habits. 
We  have  Flea-flint  Plnnder-Maste^  General,  Captain  Ferret- 
farm,  and  Quarter-Master  Bum-drop.  The  officers  of  the 
Troop  are  in  league  with  these  worthies,  and  connire  at  their 
plundering  the  country  for  a  suitable  share  in  the  booty.  All 
this  was  undoubtedly  drawn  from  the  life,  which  Lacy  had  an 
opportunity  to  study.  The  moral  of  the  whole  is  comprehended 
in  a  rebuke  given  to  the  lieutenant,  whose  disorders  in  the 
country  are  said  to  prejudice  the  King's  cause  more  than  his 
courage  in  the  field  could  recompense.  The  piece  is  by  no 
means  wrid  of  Cvdcai  numour. 


NoTB  2E. 

BrigrudCs  teoods,  and  ScargiWs 

E'en  nowt  o'er  manjf  a  nster  cave. — P.  311. 

The  bonks  of  the  Greta,  below  Butberford  Bridge, 
in  seams  of  greyish  slate,  which  ore  wrought  in  some  plsessta 
a  very  great  depth  under  ground,  thus  forming  artificial  Car 
vemsi,  which,  when  the  seam  has  been  exhansted,  are  Kraiih 
ally  hidden  by  the  underwood  which  grows  in  pn^nsiMi  vfia 
the  romantic  bonks  of  the  liver.  In  times  of  public  osslb 
sion.  they  might  be  well  adopted  to  the  purposes  of  boadittL 


N<yTB2  F. 


fyiien  Spain  waged  lear/are  wUM  our  knuL—V.  311 

There  was  o  short  war  with  Spain  In  leSS-^  which  vill  bai 
found  to  agree  pretty  well  with  the  chronology  of  the  pofls^ 
But  probably  Bertram  held  on  opinion  Tery  common  amoa| 
the  maritime  heroes  of  the  age,  that  "  there  was  no  pesos  tae^ 
yond  the  Line.**  The  Spanish  guarda-^ioitas  were  oonstantly 
employed  in  aggressions  upon  the  trade  and  settleaieBti  of 
the  English  and  French ;  and,  by  their  own  severities,  gs«s: 
room  for  the  system  of  bucaniering,  at  first  adopted  m  «i^ 
defence  and  retaliation,  and  ofterwords  persevered  In  fnm 
habit  and  thirst  of  plunder. 


NoTB  2  G. 
Our  eomrade**  Hri/k,—F.  313. 


The  laws  of  the  Bucaniers,  and  their  successors  the  Pinkei^ 
however  severe  and  equitable,  were,  like  other  laws,  often  set 
aside  by  the  stronger  party.  Their  quarrels  about  the  dintka 
of  the  spoil  fill  their  history,  and  they  as  frequently  arose  ont 
of  mere  frolic,  or  the  tyrannical  humour  of  their  diieft.  As 
anecdote  of  Teach,  (called  Blackbeard.)  shows  that  their  hs- 
bitual  Indifference  for  human  life  extended  to  their  compS' 
nions,  as  well  as  then:  enemies  and  captires. 

*'  One  night,  drinking  in  his  cabin  with  Hands,  the  pilot, 
and  another  man,  Blackbeard,  without  any  provocatioB,  pn* 
vately  draws  out  a  small  pair  of  pistols,  and  coeki  them  snder 
the  table,  which,  being  perceived  by  the  man,  he  vfthdnv 
upon  deck,  leaving  Hands,  the  pilot,  and  the  captain  togttber. 
When  the  pistols  were  ready,  he  blew  out  the  candle%  ssd, 
crossing  his  hands,  discharged  them  at  his  company.  Hisd^ 
the  master,  was  shot  through  the  knee,  and  lamed  for  life; 
the  other  pistol  did  no  execution."— Johxbom's  Hidarf  i 
PhxUe*.    Lond.  1724,  8vo,  vol.  L  p.  38. 

Another  anecdote  of  this  worthy  may  be  also  mentioned. 
'*  The  hero  of  whom  we  aro  writing  was  thoroughly  sceooi* 
plished  this  way,  and  some  of  his  frolics  of  wickedness  wn« 
so  extravagant,  as  if  he  aimed  at  making  his  men  believe  he 
wos  a  devil  incarnate ;  for,  being  one  day  at  sea,  an  a  KtUe 
flushed  with  drink,  '  Come,'  soys  he,  '  let  us  make  s  hell  of 
our  own,  and  try  how  long  we  can  bear  it.'  Accordingly!  ^ 
with  two  or  three  others,  went  down  into  the  hold,  sad,  dos- 
ing up  oil  the  hatches,  filled  several  pots  full  of  brimstone  «>' 
other  combustible  matter,  and  set  it  on  fire,  and  so  continsed 
till  they  wero  almost  suflfocated,  when  some  of  the  men  c|ied 
out  for  air.  At  length  he  opened  the  hatches,  not  s  Btt^ 
pleased  that  he  held  ont  the  longest."— /^V/,  p>  90. 
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Note  2  If. 


jujr  rangers  (jo 

to  track  a  mUh^tekiU  doe,—V.  314. 


'laimiHitely  after  nipper,  th«  hvntaman  should  go  to  bis 

rto^B  dnmbor,  and  if  be  wrre  a  Idng,  then  let  him  go  to 

'  of  the  game'i  chamber,  to  know  in  what  quarter 

to  hont  the  day  following,  that  he  may  know 

ifcewM|iiiiter ;  that  done,  he  may  go  to  bed,  to  the  end  that  he 

Mfibe  the  earlier  in  the  morning,  according  to  the  time  and 

■■ea.  and  aocordlngto  the  place  where  he  mnat  hnnt :  then 

ikm  be  it  «p  and  ready,  let  him  drlake  a  good  dnmght,  and 

tadk  ha  houd,  to  make  him  breake  hia  fiuta  Uttle:  and  let 

Ifai  aot  fcrget  to  fill  hie  bottel  with  good  wine :  that  don^  let 

Im  take  a  little  Tinegar  into  the  palme  of  hia  hand,  and  pnt 

i  IB  the  noetTila  of  his  bound,  for  to  make  him  nuife,  to  the 

«bA  bis  sent  may  bo  the  perfecter,  then  let  him  go  to  the 

^eed.   ....    When  the  huntsnaan  perceiTeth  that  it  is 

IBM  to  bs0nto  beat,  let  him  put  his  hoond  before  him,  and 

tnt  the  ontridfis  of  springs  or  thickets;  and  if  he  find  an  hart 

■  deer  that  likes  him,  let  him  mark  well  whether  it  be  fresh 

srset,  which  he  may  know  as  well  by  the  maner  of  his  hounds 

'fawinit »  alM  by  the  eye.    ....    When  he  hath  well 

what  manor  of  hart  it  may  be,  and  hath  marked 

thiag  to  Judge  by,  then  let  him  draw  till  he  come  to  the 

where  he  ia  gone  to;  and  let  him  harbour  him  if  be 

ai,slia  narking  all  his  tokens,  as  well  by  the  slot  as  by  the 

•txie^  foyl***  or  tnch-Iike.  That  done,  let  him  plash  or  bruse 

dawaaDsll  twi^gges,  some  aloft  and  some  below,  as  the  art 

isfBinth,  and  therewithall.  whikst  Ui  hound  is  bote,  let  him 

WetthseutBdes,  and  make  his  ring>walkes,  twice  or  thrice 

iteet  the  wood."— 7»«  NcUe  Art  qf  VentrU,  or  Hunting. 

laaiMlI,4te,p.76k77. 


Note  2  I. 


*'  The  soldier  frae  the  war  retarm^ 
And  the  merchant  frae  the  main. 
But  1  liae  parted  wi'  my  Ioto, 
And  ne'er  to  meet  again, 

My 

And  ne*er  to  meet  again. 


When  day  is  gone  and  n^ht  is 
And  a'  are  boun'  to  sleep, 
I  think  on  them  that's  far  awa 
The  lee-lang  night,  and  weep. 

My  dear. 
The  lee-lang  night,  and  weep." 


Note  2  K. 


SCMI^ 


Adieu  for  €Vcrmort,—V,  315. 


Rere^roit  on  Stahmore^^V.  3UL 

This  is  a  fragment  of  an  old  cross,  with  its  pediment,  sui^ 
rounded  by  an  intrenchment,  upon  the  rery  summit  of  the 
waste  ridge  of  Stanmore,  near  a  small  lionse  of  entertainmen 
called  the  Spittal.    It  is  called  Rere-crosa»  or  Bee-croas»  of 
which  Holinahed  gires  ua  the  following  explanation  s-^ 

**  At  length  a  peace  was  concluded  betwixt  the  two  kings 
▼nder  these  conditions,  that  If  aloolme  should  enjoy  that  part 
of  Northumberland  which  lieth  betwixt  Tweed,  Cumberland, 
and  Stainmore,  and  doo  homage  to  the  Klnge  of  England  for 
the  same.  In  the  midst  of  Stainmore  there  shall  be  a  croese 
set  up,  with  the  Kinge  of  England's  image  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Kiuge  of  Scotland's  on  the  other,  to  aignifle  that  one  la 
march  to  England,  aad  the  other  to  Scotland.  This  croese  was 
called  the  Roi-cross^,  thai  is»  the  croese  of  the  King."— Ho- 
UJfaHan.    Lend.  ISUfl,  4to,  ▼.  S80. 

Holinshed's  sole  authority  aeema  to  hare  been  Boethius. 
But  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  aooonnt  may  be  the  true  one, 
although  the  drcumatance  does  not  occur  in  Wintoun's  Chro- 
nicle. The  situation  of  the  cross,  and  the  paina  taken  to  de* 
fend  it,  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  intended  fin  a  laad-nark 
of  importance. 


lbs  last  Tcrse  of  this  song  is  taken  from  the  fragment  of  an 
•IdSesttiih  ballad,  of  which  I  only  recollected  tworerses 
•hn  Che  ftnt  edition  of  Rokeby  was  published.  Mr.  Thomas 
ftnidsa  kindly  pointed  out  to  me  an  entire  copy  of  this  beau* 
liUNBg,  which  seems  to  express  the  fortunes  of  some  fbl- 
Imw  of  the  Stuart  fiunily  .^ 

"  It  was  a'  for  our  rightful  king 
That  we  left  feir  Scotland's  strand. 
It  waa  a*  fbr  our  rightful  king 
That  we  e'er  saw  Irish  land. 

My  dear. 
That  we  e'er  saw  Irish  land. 

"  New  all  is  done  that  man  can  do, 
And  all  is  done  in  rain  1 
My  lore !  my  native  land,  adieu  I 
For  I  must  cross  the  main. 

My  dear. 
For  I  must  cross  the  main 

"  He  tnm'd  him  round  and  right  abeot, 
AH  on  the  Irish  shore, 
He  Kare  hb  bridle-reinii  a  shake. 
With,  Adieu  fbr  erermore, 

My  dear  1 
Adlen  for  evermore  < 


Note  2  L. 


HaH  thm  lodged  our  deer  f  ~P.  310. 

The  duty  of  the  ranger,  or  pricker,  was  first  to  ledge  or  har- 
bour the  deer;  i. «.  to  dlscorer  his  retreat,  aa  described  at 
length  in  note,  S  H,  and  then  to  make  his  report  to  Uaprincob 
or  master  ^~ 

"  Before  the  King  I  come  report  to  make. 
Then  husht  and  peace  fbr  noble  Tilatrame's  sake  .  .  • 
My  liege,  I  went  this  morning  on  my  quest. 
My  bound  did  stick,  and  seem'd  to  rent  some  beast 
I  held  him  short,  and  drawing  after  him, 
I  might  behold  the  hart  was  feeding  trym ; 
His  head  was  high,  and  large  in  each  degree. 
Well  paulmed  eke,  and  seem'd  fiUI  sound  to  be. 
Of  colour  browne,  he  beareth  eight  and  tenne. 
Of  stately  height,  and  long  ho  seemed  then. 
His  beam  seem'd  great,  in  good  proportion  led. 
Well  barred  and  round,  well  pearled  neare  his  head. 
He  seemed  (ayre  tweene  blacke  aad  berrie  bmnuide 
He  seemes  well  fed  by  all  the  4gncs  I  found. 
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For  whan  I  had  well  marked  him  with  eye, 
I  etept  aeide,  to  watch  where  he  wovld  lye. 
And  when  I  had  eo  wayted  foil  an  honre. 
That  he  might  be  at  layre  and  in  his  boure, 
I  east  about  to  harbour  him  foil  sure ; 
My  hound  by  sent  did  me  thereof  assure  .  .  . 
"  Hen  if  he  ask  what  slot  or  tiow  I  found, 
I  say  the  slot  or  Tiew  was  long  on  ground ; 
The  toes  were  great,  the  joynt  bones  round  and  short. 
The  shinne  bones  large,  the  dew-claws  close  in  port : 
Short  ioynted  was  he,  hollow-footed  eke, 
An  hart  to  hunt  as  any  man  can  seeke." 

The  Art  qf  Venerie,  nt  supra,  p.  97- 


Note  2  M. 


fVhen  Denmark* t  raven  toar'd  on  high^ 
Triumphant  fhrovgh  Northumbrian  tkjf, 
TiB,  hovering  near,  her  fatal  eroak  , 

Bade  Rrged'e  Britora  dread  the  yo^.— P.  316. 

About  the  year  of  Ood  88R,  the  Danes,  under  their  cele- 
brated leaden  Ingnar,  (more  properly  Agnar)  and  Hubba, 
sons,  it  is  said,  of  the  still  more  celebrated  Regnar  Lodbrog, 
Lnvaded  Northumberland,  bringing  with  thbm  the  magical 
standard,  so  often  mentioned  in  poetry,  called  Rcafsn,  or 
Bumfkn,  from  its  bearing  the  figure  of  a  raven  :— 

**  Wrought  by  the  sisters  of  the  Danish  king, 
Of  fnrious  Ivar  in  a  midnight  hour : 
While  the  sick  moon,  at  their  enchanted  song 
Wrapt  in  pale  tempest,  labour'd  through  the  clouds, 
The  demons  of  destruction  then,  they  say. 
Were  all  abroad,  and  mixing  with  the  woof 
Their  baleftil  power :  The  sisters  ever  sung, 
'  Shake,  standard,  shake  this  ruin  on  our  foes.* " 

Thomson  and  Mallsi's  AKfrtd. 

The  Danes  renewed  and  extended  their  incursions,  and  be- 
gan to  colonise,  establishing  a  kind  of  capital  at  York,  ftom 
which  they  spread  their  conquests  and  incursions  in  erery  di- 
rection. Stanmore,  which  divides  the  mountains  of  West- 
moreland and  Cumberland,  was  probably  the  boundary  of 
the  Danish  kingdom  in  that  direction.  The  dbtrict  to  the 
west,  known  in  ancient  British  history  by  the  name  of  Beged, 
had  never  been  conquered  by  the  Saxons,  and  continued  to 
maintain  a  precarious  independence  until  it  was  ceded  to  Mal- 
colm, King  of  Scots,  by  William  the  Conqueror,  probably  on 
account  of  its  similarity  in  language  and  manners  to  the  neigh- 
bonxing  British  kingdom  of  Strath-Clyde. 

Upon  the  extent  and  duration  of  the  Danbh  sovereignty  in 
Northumberland,  the  curious  may  consult  the  various  autho- 
rities quoted  in  the  Outa,  et  Vettigia  Daiumtm  extra  Daniam, 
torn.  iL  p.  40l  The  most  powerful  of  their  Northumbrian 
leaders  seems  to  have  been  Ivar,  called,  from  the  extent  of 
UsoonquestS)  ^;4/!i»i,thatis,  The  Strider. 


Note  2  N. 


Beneath  the  Aade  the  Northmen  comet 
Fijfd  on  each  vale  a  Bunie  name.—F.  316. 

The  heathen  Danes  have  left  several  traces  of  their  religion 
In  the  upper  part  of  Teeedale.  Balder-f^rth,  which  derives 
Its  name  from  the  unfortunate  son  of  Odin,  is  a  tract  of  waste 


land  on  the  rery  ridge  of  Stanmore ;  and  a  brook,  which  UH 
into  the  Tees  near  Barnard  Castle,  is  named  after  the 
deity.  A  field  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tecs  la 
Woden-Croft,  from  the  supreme  ddty  of  the  Edda. 
of  which  a  description  is  attempted  in  stansa  IL,  is  abeantlfli 
little  brook  and  dell,  running  up  behind  the  mins  of  E^lrtaM 
Abbey.  Thor  was  the  Hcrcnles  of  the  Scandinavian  mifOm 
logy,  a  dreadful  giant-queller,  and  in  that  capacity  the  dmm 
plon  of  the  gods,  and  the  defender  of  Aagard,  the  iMnthsai 
Olympus,  against  the  firequent  attacks  of  the  InhabltaBtsA 
Jotnnhem.  There  is  an  old  poem  in  the  Edda  of  fiM'uiaii^ 
called  the  Song  of  Thrym,  which  turns  apon  the  lose  aadi» 
oorery  of  the  Mace,  or  Hammer,  which  was  Thor^  priadpat 
weapon,  and  on  which  much  of  his  power  seems  to  haveds 
ponded.  It  may  be  read  to  great  advantage  in 
equally  s[arfted  and  literal,  among  the  Miacellaaeons 
lations  and  Poems  of  the  Honourable  William  Herbert. 


NOTB  2  O. 


FFho  hat  not  heard  how  brave  O'NeaXe 

In  English  blood  imbrued  his  steel  f  — P.  S17. 


The  O'Neale  here  meant,  for  more  than  one  suooeeded  (0 
the  chieftainship  during  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  was  Hugh,  iht 
grandson  of  Con  O'Neale,  called  Con  Bacoo,  or  the  Laiotk 
His  father,  Matthew  0*Kelly,  was  illegiUmate,  and,  beisgtbe 
son  of  a  blacksmith's  wife,  was  usually  called  Matthew  ths 
Blacksmith.    His  father,  nevertheless,  destined  his  saooes- 
sion  to  him ;  and  he  was  created,  by  Elisabeth,  Bsroa  sf 
Duttgannon.    Upon  the  Death  of  Con  Bacc<^  this  Matthew 
was  slain  by  his  brother.    Hugh  narrowly  escaped  the  ttanei 
fate,  and  was  protected  by  the  English.    Shane  O'Neale,  ids 
uncle,  called  Shane  Dymas,  was  succeeded  by  Turiovgh 
Lynogh  O'Neale ;  after  whoee  death  Hugh,  having  assuBel 
tht  diieftainship,  became  nearly  as  fbrmidaMe  totheEoglisk 
as  any  by  whom  it  had  been  possessed.    He-rel)eUed  repest- 
edly,  and  as  often  made  submissions,  of  which  it  was  usually 
a  condition  that  he  should  not  any  longer  assume  the  title  of 
O'Neale ;  in  lieu  of  which  he  was  created  Earl  of  Tvtobc. 
But  this  condition  he  never  observed  longer  than  vntil  tbs 
pressure  of  superior  force  was  withdrawn.    His  baffling  tbe 
gallant  Earl  of  Essex  In  the  field,  and  orerreaching  him  Ib  a 
treaty,  was  the  induction  to  that  nobleman's  tragedy.   l<e*d 
Mountjoy  succeeded  in  finally  subjugating  O'Neale ;  bat  it  «m 
not  till  the  succession  of  James,  to  whom  he  made  peisoosl 
submission,  and  was  received  vrith  dvility  at  court    Yet,  se- 
cording  to  Morrison,  "  no  respect  to  him  could  contains  manj 
weomen  in  those  parts,  who  had  lost  huabuids  and  ohiMna 
in  the  I  rish  warres,  ftom  flinging  durt  and  stones  at  the  esrie  sa 
he  passed,  and  from  reuiling  him  witii  bitter  words;  je», 
when  the  earl^  had  been  at  court,  and  there  obtaining  hi* 
majestie's  direction  fbr  bis  pardon  and  perfbrmaaoe  of  all  eco- 
ditions  promised  him  by  the  Lord  Moun^y,  was  about  Se]K 
tember  to  retume,  he  durst  not  pasa  by  those  parts  wiiksat 
direction  to  the  shiriffes,  to  convey  him  with  troops  of  horn 
from  place  to  place,  till  he  was  safely  imtaarked  and  pst  to 
sea  for  Ireland."— f^jfMnify,  p.  S9S. 


Notb2P. 


But  (hStfairose  hU  victor  pride, 

Hlun  thai  brave  Marthal/ovgm  «nd  died.--?.  917* 

The  chief  victory  whidi  Tyrone  obtained  over  the  EnfiUA 
was  in  a  battle  fought  near  Black  water,  while  he  bssl«{sil  s 
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tf  fh»  En^Ui,  wbleh  coiumandtod  thepuws 


'IMiftytiln  amd  Ui  few  wwdnsdtd  with  no  lea  eoange 
r,  aad,  liBviDgMteii  tlw  liBw  honMth«7  hi^,  liTad 
growing  in  th«  ditekM  and  wmla»  Mifferiiif  all 
tn  tlM  loid-Uaoteiiant,  m  Um  moneth  of  Aognst, 
kflr  Hcaiy  Bagnal,  manhall  of  Inland,  with  tho  moat 
iCMipaaica d  toot  and hone-txoopcoof  the  BngliBh  armj 
tUi  ftnt,  and  to  raiM  the  rebels  eiege.  When  the 
tisteied  the  place  and  thicke  woode  beyond  Annagh, 
he  «it  Mde^  Tjrone  (with  all  the  rebels  aawmblcd  to 
fitted  forward  with  rage,  enay,  and  aettled  rancour 
ttke  aanhall,  aaaaylwi  the  Bnglkh,  and  tnming  hie 
It  the  manhall*!  petaon,  had  the  eaooeaM  to 
Tsfiaatly  fif^tinf  among  the  thickest  of  the  rebels. 
the  English  being  djemayed  with  his  death,  the 
'  aiih  iililiimiila  great  Tjctory  against  them.  I  terme  it  great, 
ihntksSaglish,  from  their  fiitt  arrinal  tn  that  kingdome, 
■■rksd  icetlTed  so  groat  an  ooerthrow  as  this,  oommonly 
•Blithe  Defeat  of  Blackewater ;  thiiteene  Tallant  captaines 
ad  UM  coBwum  sonldiers  (whereof  many  were  of  the  old 
aperies  vhidi  had  scmed  in  Brittany  rnder  General  Nor- 
im|vcri  slain  in  the  field.  The  yielding  of  the  fort  of 
Uieater  followed  this  disaster,  when  the  assaulted  guard 
ariohepeof  relief;  but  especially  rpoa  messages  sent  to 
CkftiiB  Wfl&uns  from  onr  broken  forces,  retired  to  Armagh, 
faMag  that  all  their  aafety  depended  rpon  his  yielding  the 
ftrtlrte  the  bands  of  Tyrone,  without  which  danger  Captaine 
IBBun  prafcsBcd  that  no  want  ar  miserle  should  hare  In- 
tetitts  thcreunto.'*^PvTf  aa  XoBTioit*!  lUnenuy,  Lon- 
<^]|I7.M.paitiLp.  S4. 
I^ieae  ie  mid  to  have  entertainad  a  personal  animoeity 
IplMt  die  kai^t-manhal.  Sir  Henry  Bagnal,  whom  he  ao- 
OMlflfdctahuQgthe  letters  which  he  sent  to  Queen  Eliza- 
M^  fiplsaatory  of  his  conduct,  and  olbring  terms  of  sub- 
lUoB.  The  liTor,  called  by  the  English,  Blackwatcr,  is 
tandia  Iriih,  Aron-Du^  which  has  the  same  significatfon. 
MnsMi  are  mentioned  by  Spenser  in  his  "  Marriage  of 
AfeBancs  and  the  M edway."  But  I  understand  that  his 
^Hirelstenot  to  the  Blackwater  of  Ulster,  but  to  a  rirer 
'ffleane  aaae  in  the  south  of  Ireland  ^- 


"  Swift  Avon-Duir,  which  of  the  Englishmen 
Is  called  Blackwater" 


Notb2Q. 
Tke  TaUH  k*  toffreat  0*Neak.—V.  317- 

*Aite.  Whatis  that  which  you  call  Tanist  and  Tanistry? 
'"■MbeBsiBcsand  terms  nerer  heard  of  nor  known  to  us. 

"  Inn.  It  b  a  castom  among^  all  the  Irish,  that  presently 
■ia  tke  death  of  one  of  their  chiefe  lords  or  captaines, 
^^pRsently  sasemble  themaelres  to  a  place  generally 
^?<nted  sad  knowne  unto  them,  to  choose  another  in  his 
^^"^  vhcre  they  do  nominate  and  elect,  for  the  most  part 
■a  dte  eldest  Kmne,  nor  any  of  the  children  of  the  lord  de- 
*t>Nd,tetbe  next  to  him  in  blood,  that  ii,  the  eldest  and 
**tUea,  as  eonuBonly  the  next  brother  unto  him,  if  he  hare 
*Tr«  the  neit  cousin,  or  so  forth,  as  any  ii  elder  in  that 
"Waderiept;  and  then  next  to  them  doe  they  choose  the 
*^«f  the  blood  to  be  Taniit,  who  shall  next  saoceed  him 
^^  iiU  captainry,  if  he  Uto  thereunto. 

Ai'Mi  Bo  ther  not  use  any  ceremony  in  this  election, 
^  ■&  Wrtanae  nations  are  commonly  great  obeerrers  of 


maiuias  nd  saperstlttona  rites? 

*^^  Thsj  ase  to  place  him  tl 

"•^  ■  *••,  slways  resenred  to  i 


that  shall  be  their  captaine 
that  purpoee,  and  placed 


commonly  upon  a  hilL  In  some  of  which  I  hare  seen  Ibnned 
and  engraTen  a  foot,  whkh  they  lay  was  the  meaaars  of  th*alr 
first  captaine*e  fooii  whereon  hee  standing,  receives  an  oath 
to  preserre  all  the  andent  former  cuatomea  of  the  couotrey 
inviolable,  and  to  deliTer  up  the  sucoessiou  peaceably  to  his 
Ttoist,  and  then  hath  a  wand  deliTered  unto  him  bT  soma 
whose  propM  oiBce  that  is ;  after  which,  descending  firom  the 
stone,  he  tumeth  himself  round,  thrioe  forwards  and  thrice 
backwards. 

**  Budox.    But  how  is  the  Tuiist  chosen  ? 

"  IftfK  They  my  he  setteth  but  one  foot  upon  the  stoae^ 
and  reoelreth  the  like  oath  that  the  captaine  did.*— fipaiCBsa'ii 
Fie»  qfOt  StaU  qflrdattd,  apud  f9^orlu.  Loud.  ISQfik  8to,  vol. 
TiiLpwa06L 

The  Tanist,  therefore,  of  OTfeala,  was  the  heir-apparent  of 
his  power.  Thb  Uiid  of  succession  appears  also  to  haTo  re- 
gulated, in  rery  remote  times,  the  suecearioa  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland.  It  would  hUTc  been  imprudent,  if  not  impoaoibie, 
to  hare  asaertcd  a  minor'a  right  of  ineccsaion  in  those  stormy 
days,  when  the  principles  of  policy  wen  summed  up  in  mi 
friend  Mr.  Wordsworth's  lines  :— 


the  good  old  rule 


SulBoeth  them ;  the  simple  plan. 
That  they  should  take  who  hare  the  power. 
And  they  should  keep  who  can." 


N<yTB2R. 


Hiiplaltad  hair  in  eff-toekt  tprtad,  ^— P.  3ia 

Then  Is  hen  an  attempt  to  deecribe  the  andent  Irish 
dress*  of  which  a  poet  of  Queen  Elisabeth's  day  has  girea  us 
the  following  particulars:— 

*<  I  marrallde  in  my  mynde, 

and  thereupon  did  muse. 
To  see  a  bride  of  bearenlie  hewe 

an  onglie  fen  to  chuae. 
Thia  bride  it  is  the  soils, 

the  brldegroome  Is  the  kame. 
With  writhed  gUbbca,  like  wicked  spritsi 

with  risage  rough  and  steame ; 
With  scullee  upon  their  poalles, 

instead  of  drill  cappea ; 
With  apearee  In  hand,  and  awordes  bcsydc^ 

to  bean  off  after  clappce ; 
With  jackettea  long  and  large, 

which  ahroud  airopUdtie, 
Though  apitfull  darta  whldi  they  do  bean 

importe  iniquitie. 
Thdr  ahirtea  be  rery  atranga, 

not  reaching  paat  the  thie ; 
With  pleatea  on  pleates  thei  pleated  an 

as  thick  as  pleates  nwy  lye. 
Whose  slaares  hang  trailing  doune 

almost  anto  the  shoe ; 
And  with  a  mantell  commonlie 

the  Irish  kame  do  goe. 
Now  some  amongst  the  rests 

doe  use  another  weede ; 
A  coate  I  meane,  of  strange  deviss^ 

which  fhncy  fint  did  bnade. 
His  skirts  bo  rery  shorte, 

with  pleates  set  thick  about. 
And  Irish  tronaes  moe  to  pat 

their  stfange  protactours  out" 
Daaaiac'B  nn«^<//reiaiMt,apnd  S«»MKRa'  Tratf, 
Edin.  18001  ito,  rol.  i.».UA, 
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Somt  cnrioiu  wooden  engrarlnxa  accompany  thiapoem,  ftom 
which  it  would  aeem  that  the  ancient  Iflah  drew  wai  (the 
bonnet  excepted)  rtrj  rimllar  to  that  of  the  Scottbh  Hlgh- 
landen.  The  mm  of  a  corering  on  the  head  waa  anpplied  by 
the  modeof  phdttng  and  axrangingthe  hair,  whidi  waa  caUed 
ihe  gUbbe,  Theae  glibbea,  according  to  Spenao',  were  fit 
marka  for  a  thief,  ainoe,  when  he  wiihed  to  diagoiae  himaelf, 
he  could  either  cut  it  off  entirely,  or  ao  pull  it  over  hia  eyea 
as  to  render  it  rery  hard  to  recognise  him.  This,  howerer,  is 
nothing  to  the  reprobation  with  which  the  same  poet  regarda 
tliat  ikvourite  part  of  the  Irish  dresa,  the  mantle. 

"  It  is  a  fit  house  for  an  outlaw,  a  meet  bed  for  a  rebel,  and 
an  apt  cloke  for  a  thief.    First,  the  outlaw  being  for  Ui  many 
crimes  and  rillanyes  banished  flrom  the  townea  and  iMmsea  of 
lumest  men,  and  wandring  in  waate  places  far  from  danger  of 
law,  maketh  hia  mantle  hia  houae,  and  under  it  corereth 
himself  from  the  wrath  of  hearen,  from  the  offence  of  the 
earth,  and  from  the  sight  of  men.    When  it  raineth,  it  is  hia 
pent-house ;  when  it  bloweth,  it  is  hia  tent ;  when  it  freexeth, 
it  is  hia  tabernacle.     In  suftimer  he  can  wear  it  loose,  in 
winter  he  can  wrap  it  close ;  at  all  times  he  can  use  it ;  nerer 
heavy,  nerer  cumbenome.    Likewise  for  a  rebel  it  is  as  ser- 
Ticeable;  for  in  his  warre  that  he  maketh,  (if  at  least  it  de- 
aerre  the  name  of  warre,)  when  he  still  fiyeth  from  Ida  foe, 
and  Inrketh  in  the  thlcjce  wooda  and  straite  passages,  waiting 
for  adrantages,  it  is  his  bed,  yea,  and  almost  his  household 
stuff.    For  the  wood  is  hia  house  against  all  weathers,  and  Im 
mantle  is  hia  couch  to  sleep  in.    Therein  he  wrappeth  him- 
self round,  and  coucheth  himself  strongly  against  the  gnats, 
which,  in  that  country  doe  more  annoy  the  naked  rebels 
while  they  keep  the  woods,  and  doe  more  aharply  wound 
them,  than  all  their  enemiea  aworda  or  apearea,  which  can 
seldom  come  nigh  them :  yea,  and  oftenthnes  their  mantle 
serreth  them  when  they  are  neere  driren,  being  wnpped 
about  their  left  arme,  instead  of  a  target,  for  it  is  hard  to  cat 
thorough  with  a  sword ;  besides,  it  is  light  to  beare,  light  to 
throw  away,  and  being  (as  they  commonly  are)  naked,  it  ia  to 
them  all  in  alL    Laatly,  for  a  thiefe  it  la  ao  handsome  aa  it 
may  aeem  it  waa  first  inrented  for  him ;  for  under  it  he  may 
cleanly  conrey  any  fit  pillage  that  cometh  handsomely  in  hiii 
way,  and  when  he  goetb  abroad  in  the  night  in  freebooting,  it 
IS  his  best  and  surest  friend ;  for  lying,  as  they  often  do,  two 
or  three  nights  together  abroad  to  watch  for  their  booty,  with 
that  they  can  prettily  ahroud  themaehrea  under  a  buah  or 
bankaide  till  they  may  conreniently  do  their  errand ;  and 
when  all  la  orer,  be  can  in  hia  mantle  paase  through  any 
town  or  company,  being  close  hooded  orer  hia  head,  aa  he 
useth,  from  knowledge  of  any  to  whom  he  Is  Indangerod.    Be- 
sidea  thi%  he  or  any  man  ela  that  la  disposed  to  mischief  or 
Tiilany,  may,  under  hia  mantle,  goe  ptirily  armed  without 
auapidon  of  any,  carry  hia  head-piece,  hia  akeafi,  or  pistol,  if 
he  please,  to  be  alwaya  in  readineaa."— Spjuraaa'a  Hew  qfUu 
StaU  qf  Ireiand,  apnd  ff^orks,  ut  supra,  tUL  367. 

The  Jarelins,  or  darts,  of  the  Irish,  which  they  threw  with 
great  dexterity,  appear,  from  one  of  the  printa  already  men- 
tioned, to  hare  been  about  four  feet  long,  with  a  strong  steel 
head  and  thick  knotted  diaft. 


Note  2  S. 


fFi:h  teild  majettie  port  and  tone. 

Like  etwoy  (iftome  barbarous  throne.— F.  SIS. 

The  Irish  chiefs,  in  their  intercouiae  with  the  English,  and 
with  each  other,  were  wont  to  assume  the  language  and  style 
of  independent  royalty.  Morrison  has  preaerred  a  summons 
from  Tyrone  to  a  neighbouring  chieftain,  which  runs  in  the 
following  terms  ;— 


**  O'Mealecommendeth  him  unto  you,  Morish  FltT  Thtnam 
077eale  raqueateth  yoo,  in  God'a  name,  to  take  partwilk  Vm 
and  fight  for  your  conadeDoe  and  right;  aad  in  ao  -Vjafc 
077eale  will  qpend  to  aee  yo«  lighted  in  all  your  a&irss,aaA 
will  help  you.  And  if  you  coma  not  at  OHmin  betwistttC 
and  to-moRow  at  twelre  of  the  dodbe,  and  take  his  lii^ 
0*Neale  is  not  beholdfaig  to  you,  and  will  doe  to  the  uttcnsMl, 
of  hia  power  to  orerthrow  you,  if  yon  oome  not  lo  him  at  A% 
theat  by  Sattuxday  at  noone.  Prom  yn<ffike  Bnmajnalit 
Calrie,  the  fourth  of  February,  1560. 

"  O'Neale  requeateth  you  to  come  speake  with  him,  taH 
doth  giue  yon  his  word  that  you  shall  receive  no  hannencitlM 
in  comming  nor  going  from  htm,  whether  you  be  frisodoraa^ 
and  bring  with  you  to  O'Neale  Gerat  Kitinerald.  ■ 

(Subscribed)  "  O'Nbalb." 

Nor  did  the  royalty  of  O'Neale  conaiat  in  words  ak»e.  Sir 
John  Harrington  paid  him  avisit  at  tlie  time  of  bistnice  wMi 
Essex,  and.  after  mentioning  his  "  fern  table,  and  fem  fonnib 
spread  under  the  stately  canopy  of  heaven,"  be  notioes  what 
coaetittttea  the  real  power  of  every  monardi,  the  lov^  name* 
ly,  and  allegiance  of  his  aubjecta.    "  Hia  giuvd%  for  tiie  anl| 
part,  wen  beardleas  boys  without  shirts;  who  in  the  bm^ 
wade  aa  familiarly  through  rivers  aa  wateMpankia.    WH^k 
what  charm  auch  a  master  malcea  them  love  him,  I  knatf ; 
not ;  but  if  he  bid  come,  they  oome ;  if  go,  they  do  go;  if  h»v{ 
say  do  this,  they  do  it."— A't^ue  Antiqfia,    Lond.  1784^  ti%| 
veL  L  p.  851. 


Note  2  T. 


HitJMer-fyiher  was  his  guide.— T.  3ia 

There  was  no  tie  more  sacred  amoi^  the  Irish  ttiaa  that 
which  connected  the  fotter-fS&ther,  aa  well  aa  the  narss  bar* 
self,  with  the  child  they  brought  up. 

"  Foster-fathers  spend  much  more  time,  money,  aod  afls^ 
tion  on  their  foster^hildren  than  their  own ;  and  in  retais 
t^e  ftom  them  clothes,  money  for  their  several  profarioai^ 
and  arms,  and,  ereh  for  any  vidoua  pnrpoaea,  fortunes  and 
cattle,  not  so  much  lyy  a  claim  of  right  as  by  extortimi ;  and 
they  wiU  even  carry  those  things  off  as  plunder.  AH  wha 
have  been  nursed  by  the  same  person  preserve  a  greater  mu- 
tual aflection  and  confidence  in  each  other  than  if  they  vera 
natural  brothers,  whom  they  will  even  hate  for  the  sake  af 
theae.  When  chid  by  their  parenta,'they  fly  to  their  Ibslei^ 
fathers,  who  frequently  encourage  them  to  aaake  open  war  as 
their  parents,  train  them  up  to  every  exeeas  of  wicksdneH 
and  make  them  moat  abandoned  miacreanta ;  aa,  (m  the  other 
hand,  the  nurses  make  the  young  women,  whom  they  bring 
up  for  every  excess.  If  a  foster  child  is  sick,  it  is  incredibb 
how  soon  the  nurses  hear  of  it,  however  distant,  and  wiA 
what  soUdtude  they  attend  it  by  day  and  night**— (XrelAif 
Cawijrensis^  quoted  by  Camden,  ir.  368. 

This  custom,  like  many  other  Irish  usages^  prevailed  till  of 
late  in  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and  waa  cherished  by  the 
chjefr  as  an  easy  mode  of  extending  their  influence  and  con* 
nexion ;  and  even  in  the  Lowlands,  during  the  last  century, 
the  connexion  between  the  nurse  and  foeter  child  was  seldooi 
diaaolved  but  by  the  death  of  one  party. 


NoiB  2  U. 

Great  Nial  qfths  Pkdges  JITiiie.— P. 

Ncal  Naighvallach,  or  Of  the  Nine  Hostagea»  ia  said  te  ht^e 
been  Monarch  of  all  Ireland,  during  the  end  of  the  fooxt^w 
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of  the  fifth  ccDtuty.  He  •zciriwd  a  pradatorj 
OB  die  eoaot  of  England  and  of  Bret%De»  or  Annori- 
fiwi  th«  latter  coantry  bnaght  off  the  celebrated 
tIMikk,  a  jtmih  of  dxteeii»  among  other  eaptires,  whom 
to  Ireland.  Neal  dcrired  his  epithet  fttim 
or  tribes,  vhom  he  held  nnder  hi*  rabjectlon, 
whom  he  took  hoetagea.  From  one  of  Neal'i  eona 
rinived  the  Kinel-eogaln,  or  Race  of  Tyrone  which  af- 
I  both  to  Ireland  and  to  Uleter.  Neal  (ac- 
rtoQmahertT'a  Onrgia)  was  killed  by  a  poimnedarrow. 
Iff  Ui  deaenta  on  the  ooMt  of  Bretagne. 


Nora  2  V. 


Slkme-Dsfmas  idM.— P.  320. 


,  or  John  the  Wanton,  held  the  title  and 

•f  OTNcale  fai  tho  earlier  part  of  EUxabeth'i  reign, 

;  vhom  be  rebelled  repeatedly. 

*TUi  chicftafB  is  banded  down  to  oe  as  the  most  proud 

Ifn^pHte  man  oa  oaith.  He  was  hnmoderatoly  addicted 

liMieB  and  wine.    He  Is  said  to  bare  had  SOO  tuns  of  wine 

in  bis  eallar  at  Dandnun,  bat  usquebaugh  was  his 

I  liqaor.    He  spared  neither  age  nor  condition  of  the 

▲Itho'  so  illiterate  that  he  could  not  write,  he  was 

italituteof  addreaa,  bis  understanding  was  strong,  and 

emifedulng.    He  had  6D0  men  for  his  guard;  4000  foot, 

^IWK  for  (he  field.    He  claimed  superiotity  orer  all  the 

» sf  Ulfl^,  and  called  himself  king  theroofl  When  oom- 

I  were  sent  to  treat  with  him,  he  said,  '  That,  tho' 

if^ttok  were  his  aoToreign  lady,  he  ncTer  made  peace  with 

M  a<  Act  todpvnp;  that  she  had  made  a  wise  Earl  of 

,bat  that  he  kept  as  good  a  man  as  he;  that  he 

asl  far  so  mean  a  title  as  Earl ;  that  his  blood  and 

vers  iietter  than  the  best;  that  his  ancestors  were 

of  Ulster;  and  that  he  would  giro  place  to  none.* 

■man,  the  Eari  of  KUdare,  baring  persuaded  him  of 

'  Uy  of  contending  with  the  crown  of  England,  ho  re- 

1  to  attend  tho  Qneen,  but  in  a  sty  le  suited  to  his  princely 

Be  appeared  in  London  with  a  magnificent  train  of 

t  OaUeglaaae^  arrayed  in  the  richest  habiliments  of  their 

fi  tlMir  heads  bare,  their  hair  flowing  on  their  shoul- 

vith  their  long  and  open  sleeres  dyed  with  saffron. 

ftytd,  and  aurcliarged  with  military  harness,  and 

«ith  battle-axes,  they  aflbrded  an  astonishing  speo- 

'totbedtiaeas,  who  regarded  them  as  tho  intruden  of 

I  veiy  distant  part  of  the  globe.    But  at  Court  bis  reraa- 

1^  >•▼  prevailed ;  bis  title  to  the  aorerdgnty  of  Tyrone 

I'^pkaded  fimm  English  laws  and  Iriah  institntions,  and  his 

I  were  so  specious,  that  the  Qneen  dismissed  him 

l*''^  pRSKBta  and  assuanoea  of  fiirour.     in  England  this 

vas  looked  on  as  the  humiliation  of  a  repenting 

'  *M;  in  Tyrone  it  was  considered  as  a  treaty  of  peace  be- 

***■>  two  potentates.*— CAiroaN's  3rUa$mia,  by  Oough. 

.  ^Mi^  I80&  fid.  roL  ir.  p.  449. 

Whsaredoead  to  extremity  by  the  English,  and  forsaken 
HUiaUica,  tbia  Shaao-Dymaa  fled  to  Clandeboy,  then  occn- 
^>^  ft  colony  of  Soottiah  Highlaadera  of  the  family  of  Mac- 
**^  He  'vaa  at  first  coniteoualy  receiTod;  bat  by  do- 
>"**  ^  begu  to  (|ttarrel  about  the  alaughter  of  aome  of 
Arir  Meads  vhom  Shaae-Dymaa  had  put  to  death,  and  ad- 
^''^Hsfr'w  wosfa  to  deeda,  foil  upon  him  with  their  broad- 
'"*>^  ndcat  him  to  pieces.  After  hie  death  a  law  waa 
"<b  thai  none  tbould  preaoma  to  take  the  name  and  title  of 


NOTR  2  W. 


OeraUiine.—V.  380 


The  0*Nealeo  were  doeely  allied  with  thia  powerAil  an4 
warlike  fkmily ;  for  Henry  Owen  O'Neale  married  the  dangb- 
ter  of  Thomaa  Earl  of  Kildarb,  and  their  aon  Con-More  mar- 
ried hia  oouain'german,  a  daughter  of  Gerald  Earl  of  KUdare. 
This  Con-More  cursed  any  of  bis  posterity  who  ahould  learn 
the  Engliah  language,  sow  com,  or  build  houaea»  ao  aa  to  In- 
rite  the  English  to  aettle  in  their  country.  Others  aacxlbe 
thia  anathema  to  his  aon  Con^Baoco.  Fearflatha  O'Oniro, 
bard  to  the  O'Nealcs  of  Clannaboy,  complains  in  the  same 
spbit  of  the  towers  and  ramparts  with  which  the  strangem 
had  di^^lgwnd  the  foir  sporting  fields  of  Erin.— See  Walesa's 
Iritk  Bardi,  p.  I4a 


Note  2  X. 


Ht  ckou  that  honoured  flag  to  bear.—T.  aao. 

Lacy  informs  us,  in  the  old  play  already  quoted,  how  the 
caralry  raised  by  the  country  gentlemen  for  Charles's  scr- 
rioe  were  usually  ofBcered.  "  You,  comet,  bare  a  name 
that's  proper  for  all  comets  to  be  called  by,  for  they  are  all 
beardless  boys  in  our  army.  The  most  part  of  our  horse 
were  raised  thus:— The  honest  country  gentleman  raises  the 
troop  at  his  own  charge ;  then  he  gets  a  Low-country  lieute- 
nant to  fight  his  troop  safely ;  then  he  sends  for  his  son  from 
school  to  be  his  comet:  and  then  he  puts  off  his  child's  coat 
to  pot  on  a  buff-coat :  and  this  is  the  constitution  of  our 
army.** 


Note  2  Y. 
hit  page,  (he  next  Hegree 


In  that  old  time  to  chivalry.— F.  390. 

Originally,  the  order  of  chlralry  embraced  three  ranks  >- 
1.  The  Page ;  S.  The  Squire ;  3.  the  Knight ;— a  gradation 
which  seems  to  hare  been  imitated  in  tbe  mystery  of  f^ee- 
maaonry.  But,  before  the  reign  of  Charlea  I.,  tiie  custMa  of 
■erring  aa  a  aqulre  had  fallen  into  diauae,  thoagh  the  order  of 
the  page  was  atill,  to  a  certain  degree^  in  obeerrance.  Thia 
atate  of  eerritude  waa  so  far  firom  inferring  any  thing  degrad- 
ing, that  it  waa  conaidered  aa  the  r^;n]ar  adiool  for  acquiring 
OTery  quality  neceaaary  for  fbture  distinction.  Tbe  proper 
natnre,  and  the  decay  of  the  inatitution,  are  pointed  out  l>y 
old  Ben  Jonaon,  with  hia  own  forcible  moral  colouring.  The 
dialogue  oocura  between  Lorell,  *'  a  compleat  gentleman,  a 
Boldier,  and  a  acholar,  known  to  hare  been  page  to  the  old 
Lord  Beanfoii,  and  ao  to  hare  followed  him  in  the  French 
ware,  after  companion  of  hia  atndiea,  and  left  guardian  to  hia 
aon,"  and  the  fiacetioaa  Ooodatod^  boat  of  the  Light  Heart. 
Lorel  had  offered  to  take  Goodstook's  son  for  his  page,  which 
the  latter,  in  reference  to  the  recent  abuse  of  the  establish- 
ment, declares  as  "a  desperate  oouxae  of  life  i**— 

"  ZkweU.  Call  yon  that  desperate,  whidi  by  a  line 
Of  institution,  from  onr  ancestors 
Hath  been  derired  down  to  us,  and  receired 
In  a  succession,  for  the  noblest  way 
Of  breeding  up  our  yooth,  in  letters,  arms, 
Fair  mien,  diioouraea,  dril  exerdae. 
And  all  the  blaaon  of  a  gentleman  ? 
Where  can  ho  leam  to  rault,  to  ride,  to  fenc«k 
To  more  his  body  gracefully ;  to  speak 
Hia  language  purer ;  or  to  tune  his  mind. 
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Or  mannen,  more  to  the  harmony  of  mtiire. 
Than  In  the  nnneriea  of  nobility? 

"  Hoit  Ay,  that  waB  when  the  nunery'i  self  wu  noble. 
And  only  vlrtne  made  it,  not  the  market. 
That  title*  were  not  rented  at  the  dmm. 
Or  common  ontcry.    OoodnoM  gare  the  great  ncu, 
And  greatnen  worship :  ereiy  houne  became 
An  academy  of  honour ;  and  those  parts 
We  see  departed,  in  the  practice,  now. 
Quite  from  the  institution. 

"  Londt  Why  do  yon  say  BO  ? 
Or  think  so  euTlously  ?    Do  they  not  still 
Learn  there  the  Centaur's  skill,  the  art  of  Thrace, 
To  ride?  or,  Pollux*  mystery,  to  fence? 
The  Pyrrhic  gestures,  both  to  dance  and  spring 
In  armour,  to  be  active  in  the  wars? 
To  study  figures,  numben,  and  proportions. 
May  yield  them  great  in  counsels,  and  the  arts 
GraTO  Nestor  and  tl»e  wise  Ulysses  practised  ? 
To  make  their  English  sweet  upon  their  tongue, 
As  rererend  Chaucer  snys  ? 

*'  HotL  Sir,  you  mistake ; 
To  play  Sir  Pandarus,  my  copy  hath  it. 
And  carry  messages  to  Madame  Cressida ; 
Instead  of  backing  the  brare  steed  o*  mornings. 
To  court  tbo  chambermaid  ;  and  for  a  leap 
O'  the  Taulting  horse,  to  ply  the  Taalting  house  : 
For  exercise  of  arms,  a  bale  of  dice. 
Or  two  or  three  packs  of  cards  to  show  the  cheat. 
And  nimblenets  of  hand ;  mistake  a  cloak 
Upon  ray  lord's  back,  and  pawn  it ;  ease  his  iiocket 
Of  a  sax>orflttoms  watch  ;  or  geld  a  jewel 
Of  an  odd  stone  or  so ;  twinge  two  or  three  buttons ' 
From  off  my  lady's  gown :  Ihese  are  the  arts 
Or  seren  liberal  deadly  sciences 
Of  pagery,  or  rather  paganism. 
As  the  tides  run ;  to  which  if  he  apply  him. 
He  may  perhaps  take  a  degree  at  Tyburn 
A  year  the  earlier ;  come  to  take  a  lecture 
Upon  Aquinas  at  St  Thomas  a  Watering's, 
And  so  go  forth  a  laureat  in  hemp  dxdo !  ** 

BcN  Joxson's  New  tnih  Act  I.  Scene  III. 


Note  2  Z. 


Seem'd  half  abandoiCd  to  decay.— "P.  325. 
The  ancient  castle  of  Rokeby  stood  exactly  upon  the  siteof 
the  present  mansion,  by  which  a  part  of  its  walls  Is  enclosed. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  profusion  of  fine  wood,  and  the  park  in 
which  it  stands  is  adorned  by  the  Junction  of  the  Greta  and  of 
the  Tees.  The  title  of  Baron  Bokeby  of  Armagh  was,  in  1777, 
confexred  on  the  Right  ReTerend  Richard  Robinson,  Primate 
of  Ireland,  descended  of  the  Robinsons,  formerly  of  Roke- 
by, in  Yorkshire. 


Notes  A. 


iiofce6y'«  k>rdt  qf  martial  /isme, 

loan  count  them  name  by  iuxme.—l?.  998. 

The  fol.  j^ng  brief  pedigree  of  this  rery  ancient  and  once 
powerful  ikmily,  was  kindly  supplied  to  the  author  by  Mr. 
Rokeby  of  Northamptonshire,  descended  of  the  ancient  Ba- 
of  Rokeby  :— 


■  Lble.  •  Tempi  Edw.  2di.  a  Temp.  Edw.  dtiL 

^  Temp.  Henr.  7mi,  and  from  him  is  the  house  of  Skyers,  of 


•  feuth  brother. 


"  Pfdigrte  <ifthe  House  </  JloMyr. 
1.  Sir  Alex.  Rokeby,  Knt.  married  to  Sir  Hump.  LlttU^ 

daughter. 
S.  Ralph  Rokeby,  Esq.  to  Tha  Lumley's  dangfatcr. 

3.  Sir  Tho.  Bokeby,  Knt.  to  Tha  Hubboni's  daaj;btec.      \ 

4.  Sir  Ralph  Rokeby,  Knt.  to  Sir  Ralph  Biggot's  daugiitcr ; 

5.  Sir  Thos.  Rokeby,  Knt.  to  Sir  John  de  Melaass*  ilsi^lr; 
ter  of  Bennet-Hall,  in  Holdemess.  ., 

6.  Ralph  Rokeby,  Esq.  to  Sir  Brian  Stap1eton*b  daqghM 
ofWeighlll.  I 

7.  Sir  Thos.  Rokeby,  Knt.  to  S^ir  Ralph  Ury's  daugkter.*  | 
B.  Ralph  Rokeby,  Esq.  to  daughter  of  Mansfield,  hrire^ 

Morton.B 
9.  Sir  Tha  Rokeby,  Knt.  to  Stroode's  daughter  and  heir.  : 

10.  Sir  Ralph  Rokeby,  Knt.  to  Sir  James  Stxangwayc^i 
daughter.  | 

11.  Sir  Tlioe.  Rokeby,  Knt.  to  Sir  John  Hotbam'sdaq^cft<| 

12.  Ralph  Rokeby,  Esq.  to  Danby  of  Yaflbrth's  danghtsf  J 
and  hen.* 

la  Tho.  Rokeby,  Esq.  to  Rob.  Consteble's  daughter  of  CHl^-^ 
serjt.  at  law.  j 

14.  Christopher  Rokeby,   Esq.  to  Lasscells  of  Brsrkca* 
buigh's  daughter.-'' 

15.  Thos.  Rokeby,  Esq.  to  the  daughter  of  Thweng. 

16.  Sir  Thomas  Rokeby,  Knt  to  Sir  Ralph  Lawson's  daiq^ 
ter  of  Brough. 

17.  Frans.  Rokeby,  Esq.  to  Paucett's  daughter,  catisea  of - 
London.  i 

1&  Thos.  Bokeby,  Esq  to  the  daughterofWfckliffie  of  Galea.  | 

i 
I 

Hiffk  Shfriffs  qf  VorkOtire. 
1337.  11  Edw.  3.  Ralph  Hastings  and  Thoo.  de  Rokeby. 
1343.  17  Edw.  3.  Thos.  de  Rokeby,  pro  sept.  anms. 
1366.  25  Edw.  3.  Sir  Thomas  Rokeby,  Justiciary  oflivlani 

for  six  years ;   died  at  the  castle  sf , 
Kilka. 
1407.  8  Hen.  4.  Thos.  Rokeby  Miles,  defeated  and  slew  tha  | 

Duke  of  Northumberiaad  at  the  bazt!*''] 
of  Bramham  Moor. 
1411.  12  Hen.  4.  Thos.  Bokeby  Miles. 

1486 Thomas  Rokeby,  Esq.  j 

1539. Robert  Holgate,  Bish.  of  Landaf^  after* 

wards  P.  of  York,  Ld.  PresSdent  of  the  ; 
Council  for  the  Preserration  of  Peaee 
in  the  North. 
Thomas  Younge,  ArchUshop  of  Yorker 
Ld.  President. 
.30  Hen.  8.  Tho.  Rokeby,  LL.D.  one  of  the  CounciL 
Jn.  Rokeby,  LL.D.  one  of  the  Coandl. 
Henry  Hastings,  Earl  of  Huatisgdoa,  Ld. 

President. 
Jo.  Rokeby,  Esq.  one  of  the  Coand). 
Jo.  Rokeby,  LL.D.  ditto. 
Ralph  Rokeby,  Esq.  one  of  the  Secretarits 
Jo.  Rokeby,  Precentor  of  York. 
Sir  J.  Rokeby.  Knt  one  of  the  Justice*  t4 
the  King's  Bench. 
The  &ifiily  of  De  Rokeby  came  orer  with  the  Conqueror. 
The  old  motto  belonging  to  the  family  is  In  Birio  Dexir%, 
The  arms,  argent,  chevron   sable,  between  three  roobs 

proper. 
There  is  somewhat  more  to  be  found  In  oar  fiunHy  in  ibe 
Scottish  history  about  the  afTairs  of  Dun-Bretton  tova,  bat 
what  it  is,  and  in  what  time,  I  know  not,  nor  can  bate  cm- 
Tenient  leisure  to  soarch.  But  Parson  BUwkwood,  the  Seal* 
tish  chaplain  to  the  Lord  of  Shrewsbury,  recited  to  me  oaee 
a  piece  of  a  Scottish  song,  wherein  was  mentiooed,  that  Wil- 
liam Wallis,  the  great  delirerer  of  the  Scots  from  the  Eng)i*k 


ft  From  him  is  the  houM  of  Hotham,  and  ot  the 
brother  that  had  issue. 


1564.  6  Eliz. 


1572.  15EIii. 


1574. 


17  Eiis. 

7  wai.  3. 
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>.  ahoBld,  mt  Ihin-Brettoo,  haT«  been  brougnt  ap  no- 
aBok»Vr>  eaptain  thm  of  the  place ;  and  as  lie  walked 
tdM,  ikottld  thnst  him  on  a  nidden  into  the  aea,  and 
have  gotten  tbnt  hold,  which,  I  think,  waa  about  the 
«f  Edw.  L  or  befbie.  Thtu,  learing  oar  ancerton  of  re- 
«c  nut  ako  with  them  leare  the  Chronicle  of  Malmee- 
Ibbej,  called  Eologiam  Histoiiaram,  oat  of  which  Mr. 
reporteth  this  histoiy,  and  coppy  down  anwritt«n 
tbe  vhwh  hare  yet  the  teetimon  j  of  later  time*,  and  the 
^emorj  of  men  jet  alive,  for  their  warrant  and  creditt, 
vhoa  I  haTe  learned  it,  that  in  K.  Hemy  the  7th't  reign. 
Balph  Rokebf.  Esq.  was  owner  of  Morton,  and  I  gnese 
tkii  was  he  that  deceived  the  fryars  of  Richmond  with 
Um  nrixu\  on  which  a  jaigon  was  made." 

Ike  abort  is  a  qnotation  from  a  mannscript  written  by 

Bokaby ;  when  he  lived  is  uncertain. 
.Ssvittt  metrical  Scottish  tradition  Parson  Blackwood  al- 
,  It  would  be  now  in  Tain  to  enquire.    But  in  Blind  Har- 
»Hlilory  9i  Sir  William  Wallace,  we  find  a  legend  of  one 
whom  he  makea  keeper  of  Stirling  Castle  tinder  the 
aaarpatlon,  and  whom  Wallace  slays  with  his  own 


'  !u  the  great  press  Wallace  and  Rukbie  met. 
With  his  good  sword  a  stroke  npon  him  set ; 
Deiily  to  death  the  old  Rukbie  he  drave. 
Bat  his  two  aooa  escaped  among  the  lave." 

!  ten,  according  to  the  romantic  Minstrel,  surrendered 

lesstieon  conditionB,  and  went  back  to  England,  but  re- 

i  to  Scotland  in  the  days  of  Bruce,  when  one  of  them 

again  keeper  of  Stirling  Castle.    Immediately  after 

iseUeTeoieBt  follows  another  engagement,  between  Wal- 

(ttd  those  Weetem  Highlanders  who  embraced  the  Eng- 

ietcvest,  at  a  pass  in  Glendonchart,  where  many  were 

into  the  lake  over  a  precipice.    These  circum- 

>  say  hare  been  confVased  in  the  narratiTo  of  Parson 

icvQod.  or  in  the  recollection  of  Mr.  Rokeby. 

b  tkc  old  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase,  there  is  mentioned,  among 

'  ^Sagiiah  warriors,  "  Sir  Raff  the  ryche  Rugbe,"  which  may 

r  to  Sir  Ralph  Rokeby,  the  tenth  baron  in  the  pedigree. 

I  modem  copy  of  the  ballad  runs  thus  :— 

'  Good  Sir  Ralph  Raby  ther  was  slam. 
Whose  prewesa  did  •urmount.'* 


ivoeld  rather  seete  to  relate  to  one  of  the  Nevilles  of 
Iht,  as  the  whole  ballad  is  romantic,  accuracy  is  not 
»WIoskedlbr. 


Note  3  B. 


■The  Fdon  Sow.— P.  327- 


^  iadeat  minstrels  had  a  comic  as  well  ta  a  serious  strain 

■■noce;  and  although  the  examples  of  the  latter  are  by 

b  BMst  owneroas,  they  are,  perhaps,  the  less  valuable. 

i  necsnlc  nmaBoe  was  a  sort  of  parody  upon  the  usual  sub- 

p^ «f  Bbstnl  poetry.    If  the  latter  described  deeds  of  he- 

[SfeadiisveiBcat  and  the  events  of  the  battle,  the  tourney. 

MAtchsse.  the  former,  as  in  the  Tournament  of  Tottcn- 

^  iatndDoeda  set  of  clowns  debating  in  the  field,  with  all 

*  Both  the  MS.  and  Mr.  Wbitaker's  copy  read  anoatort, 
••**«»tly  a  corruption  of  auntertt  adventnres,  as  corrected 
■ftfr.  Evans.—*  Sow,  according  to  provincial  pronunciation. 
•**  ^i  Yorkshire  dialcct.^^  Fele,  many ;  Sax. — »  A  cornip- 


the  assumod  dimmstajices  of  chivalry ;  or,  as  in  the  Hunting 
of  the  Hare,  (see  Webci  s  Metrical  Bomanea,  voL  iii.),  pefiona 
of  the  same  description  following  the  chase,  with  all  the  grie- 
vous mistakes  and  blunders  incident  .to  such  nnpractlsed 
sportsmen.  The  idea,  therefore,  of  Don  Quixote's  frenay,  al- 
though inimitably  embodied  and  brought  out,  was  not,  perhaps. 
In  the  abstract,  altogether  original.  One  of  the  very  best  of 
these  mock  romances,  and  which  has  no  small  portion  of 
conlic  hnmonr,  is  the  Hunting  of  the  Felon  Sow  of  Rokeby  by 
the  Friars  of  Richmond.  Ralph  Rokeby,  who  (for  the  Jest's 
sake  apparently)  beotowed  this  intractable  animal  on  the  con- 
vent of  Richmond,  seems  to  have  flourished  In  tlie  time  of 
Henry  VII.,  which,  since  we  know  not  the  date  of  Friar  Theo- 
bald's wardenship,  to  which  the  poem  refers  us,  may  indioale 
that  of  the  composition  itself.  Morton,  the  Mortham  of  the 
text,  is  mentioned  as  being  this  facetious  baron's  place  of  resi- 
dence ;  accordingly,  Leland  notices,  that  "  Mr.  Rokeby  hath 
a  place  called  Mortham,  a  little  beneath  Grentey-bridge,  al- 
most on  the  month  of  Orentey."  That  no  informatioin  may  be 
laddng  which  is  in  my  power  to  supply,  I  have  to  notice,  that 
the  Mistress  Rokeby  of  the  romance,  who  so  charitably  re- 
freshed the  sow  after  she  hod  discomfited  Friar  Middleton 
and  his  auxiliaries,  was,  as  appears  from  the  pedigree  of  the 
Rokeby  family,  daughter  and  heir  of  Danby  of  Yafforth. 

Thia  curious  poem  was  first  published  in  Mr.  Whitaker's 
History  of  Craven,  but,  from  an  inaccurate  mannscript,  not 
corrected  very  happily.  It  was  transferred  by  Mr.  Evans  to 
the  new  edition  of  his  Ballads,  with  some  well-judged  conjec- 
tural improvementa.  I  have  been  induced  to  give  a  more 
authentic  and  full,  though  still  an  imperfect,  edition  of  this 
humottiaome  composition,  from  being  furnished  with  a  copy 
from  a  manuscript  In  the  possession  of  Mr.  Rokeby,  to  whom 
I  have  acknowledged  my  obligatfons  in  the  latt  Note.  It  has 
three  or  four  stanxas  more  than  that  of  Mr.  Whitaker,  and 
the  language  seems,  where  they  differ,  to  hare  the  more  an* 
dent  and  genuine  readings. 

The  Felon  Sow  of  Rokeb;/  and  the  Friars  of  Rtchmond. 

Ye  men  that  will  of  aunters  >  winne. 
That  late  within  this  land  hath  bcen< 

Of  one  I  will  yon  tell : 
And  of  a  sew  >  that  was  sea  *  Strang, 
Alas  I  that  ever  she  lived  sao  lang, 

For  feU«  folk  did  she  whelK^ 

•      She  was  mare  <  than  other  three. 
The  grisliest  beast  that  ere  might  be. 

Her  head  was  great  and  gray : 
She  was  bred  in  Rokeby  wood, 
There  were  few  that  thither  goed,7 

That  came  on  live  >  away. 

Her  walk  was  endlong  >  Greta  side ; 
There  was  no  bran  lo  that  durst  her  bM«^ 

That  was  froe  i)  heaven  to  hell : 
Nor  never  man  that  had  that  might. 
That  ever  durst  come  in  her  sight, 

Her  force  it  was  so  fell. 

Ralph  of  Rokeby,  with  good  will. 
The  Fryers  of  Richmond  gave  her  till,!' 

Full  well  to  garre  *>  them  fare 
Fr3rar  Middleton  by  his  r  ame, 
He  was  sent  to  fetch  her  hame. 

That  rued  him  sine  ^*  tall  sare. 


tion  of  quell,  to  kill.— 'i  More,  greater.— 7  Went.— 
9  Along  the  side  of  Greta.— ^o  Bam,  child,  nun  la 
It  From.— 1>  To.— IS  Make.^i«  Slnaa. 
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With  blm  tooke  he  wicht  men  two, 
Peter  Dale  wan  one  of  thoe, 

niat  ever  was  brim  a*  beare ;  > 
And  well  dunt  Btrike  with  iword  and  knile. 
And  fight  full  manly  for  hi*  life; 

What  time  a*  mister  ware.* 

ThcM  three  men  went  at  Ood*s  will. 
This  wicked  sew  whUe  thej  can^e  tUl, 

LigKan  >  nnder  a  tree ; 
Rugg  and  rusty  was  her  haire  ; 
She  raise  np  with  a  felon  fare,^ 

To  fight  against  tlie  three. 


She  bound  her  bnldlj  to  abide; 
To  Peter  Dale  she  came  aside, 

With  man  J  a  hideons  jell ; 
She  gaped  soe  wide  and  cried  soc  hto. 
The  Fryar  seid,  "  I  coDJure  ihee,^7 

Thou  art  a  feind  of  hell. 

*'  Thou  art  come  hither  for  some  traina^-* 
I  conjure  thee  to  go  againe 

Where  thou  wast  wont  to  dwelL" 
He  sayned  »  him  with  erosse  and  creeda^ 
Took  forth  a  book,  began  to  reade 

In  St.  John  bis  goepell. 


She  was  so  grisely  for  to  meete. 
She  rare  the  earth  np  with  her  feete, 

And  bark  came  fro  the  tree  *, 
When  Fryar  Middleton  her  sangh.s 
Weet  ye  well  he  might  not  laugh. 

Full  earnestly  look't  hee. 

These  men  of  aunters  that  was  so  wight.a 
They  bound  them  bauldly?  for  to  fight. 

And  strike  at  her  full  sare  : 
Until  a  kiln  they  garred  her  flee. 
Wold  God  send  them  the  victory. 

The  wold  ask  him  uoa  mare. 

The  sew  was  in  the  kiln  hole  down, 
As  they  were  on  the  balke  aboon,* 

For  B  hurting  of  their  feet ; 
They  wers  to  saultedio  with  this  sew. 
That  among  them  was  astalworth  stew, 

The  kiln  bcfian  to  reeke. 

Dunt  noe  man  neigh  her  with  his  baud, 
But  put  a  rape  ii  down  with  his  wand. 

And  haltered  her  full  meete  *, 
They  hurled  her  forth  against  her  will, 
Whiles  they  came  into  a  hill 

A  little  fro  the  street  i> 

And  there  she  made  them  snch  a  fray, 
If  they  should  lire  to  Doomes-day. 

They  tharrow  is  it  ne'er  foTgett ; 
She  braded  ^*  upon  erery  side, 
And  ran  on  them  gaping  fuU  wide. 

For  nothing  would  she  lett^^ 

She  gare  sack  brades  i*  at  the  band 
That  Peter  Dale  had  in  his  hand. 

He  might  not  hold  his  feet 
She  chafed  them  to  and  fro. 
The  Wight  men  was  nerer  soe  woe. 

Their  measure  was  not  so  meete. 


1  Fierce  aa  a  bear.  Mr.  Whitaker's  copy  reads,  perhape  in 
consequence  of  mistaking  the  MS.,  "  T'other  was  Bryan  of 
Bear."—*  Need  were.  Mr.  Whitaker  reads  mvitert.-Jf  Lying. 
^^  A  fierce  countenance  or  manner.— &  Saw.— 0  Wight,  brave. 
The  Bokeby  MS.  reads  ineountertj  and  Mr.  Whitaker,  avn- 
cestari.—7  Boldly.—*  On  the  beam  above.— >  To  prevent.- 
>o  Assaulted.— H  Rope.— >«  Watling  Street  See  the  sequel.— 
»  Dare.— 14  Rushed.— IB  Leave  it-i«  Pulls.- 17  This  line  is 
wanting  in  Mr.  Whitaker's  copy,  whence  it  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  something  is  wanting  after  this  stanxa,  which  now 
there  Is  no  occashm  to  suppose.- 1*  Evil  device.— i*  Blessed. 
Fr.— M  Lost  his  oobur.— *i  Sheltered  himself.— ^  Fierce. 
The  MS.  reads,  to  labour  teeere.  The  text  seems  to  mean. 


The  sew  she  would  not  Latin  heare. 
But  rudely  rushed  at  the  Frear, 

That  blinked  all  his  blee ;  *o 
And  when  she  would  have  taken  her  bold. 
The  Fryar  leaped  as  Jesus  wold. 

And  bealed  him  >i  with  a  tree. 

She  was  as  brim  '*  as  any  beare. 
For  all  their  meete  to  labour  thoe,** 

To  them  it  was  no  boote : 
Upori  trees  and  bushes  that  by  her  fctood« 
She  ranged  as  slie  was  wood.** 

And  rave  them  np  by  roote. 

He  sayd,  "  Alas,  that  I  was  Frear! 
And  I  shall  be  rugged  *>  in  sunder  h^re. 

Hard  is  my  dcstinie ! 
Wist**  my  brethren  in  this  houret 
That  I  was  sett  in  such  a  stoure,*? 

They  would  pray  for  me." 

This  wicked  beast  that  wrought  this  woe, 
Tooke  that  rape  finom  the  other  two. 

And  then  they  fledd  all  three : 
They  fiedd  away  by  Watling-street« 
They  had  no  succour  but  their  feet. 

It  was  the  more  pity. 

The  feild  it  was  both  lost  and  wonne ;  ** 
The  sew  went  hame,  and  that  full  soona^ 

To  Morton  on  the  Qreene  ; 
When  Ralph  of  Hokeby  saw  the  cape.** 
He  wist  *o  that  there  had  been  debate. 

Whereat  the  sew  had  beene. 

He  bad  them  stand  out  of  her  way. 
For  she  had  had  a  sudden  fray,— 

"  I  saw  never  so  keene ; 
Some  new  things  shall  we  heare 
Of  her  and  Middleton  the  Fxear, 

Some  battell  hath  there  beene." 


that  all  their  labour  to  obtain  their  Intended  maas  was  of  as 
use  to  them.    Mr  Whitaker  reads, 

"She  was  brim  as  any  boar. 
And  gave  a  grisly  hideous  roar. 
To  them  it  was  no  boot" 
Besides  the  want  of  connection  between  the  last  Ifate  aadttt 
two  former,  the  second  has  a  very  modem  sound,  and  li» 
reading  of  the  Rokeby  MS.  with  the  slight  alteration  in  lb* 
text,  is  much  better. 

**  Mad.— *»  Tom,  pulled.— «•  Know  —•7  Con.bat»  perilois 
fight—**  This  stanaa,  with  the  two  f>llowing,  and  the  (tH' 
ment  of  a  fourth,  are  not  in  Mr.  Whitaker's  edition.—**  Tbe 
rope  about  the  sow's  neck.  -*o  Knew. 
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Bat  an  that  served  him  for  nought 
Had  they  not  better  snecoar  sought, 

They  were  aerred  therefore  loe. 
Then  Mistreai  Bokebj  cmme  anon. 
And  for  her  bronght  ahee  meate  fall  aoone, 

1W  aew  came  her  onto. 

Sbe  j|iTe  her  meate  apon  the  flower, 

•  »         •  •  •  I 

IBiahu  valde  dffiendta.'] 

WhcB  Fryar  Middleton  came  home, 
Di  hrathren  waa  fiiU  foin  llkone,* 

And  thanked  God  of  hia  life ; 
He  laid  them  all  anto  the  end. 
Hew  he  had  fonghten  with  a  fiend. 

And  Ured  through  mickle  strife. 

*  We  gaire  her  hattell  half  a  day, 
And  dthin*  was  fain  to  fly  away, 

For  Baring  of  oar  life  ;* 
And  Fater  Dale  wonld  nerer  blinn,  & 
But  aa  Cut  as  he  coald  ryn,'' 

m  he  came  to  his  wife.** 

The  warden  said.  "  1  am  fbll  of  woe, 
Ihat  ever  ye  ahoald  be  torment  so. 

Bat  wee  with  yon  had  beene  I 
Had  wee  been  there  your  brethren  all. 
Wee  ihoald  hare  garrcd  the  warle  f  fall, 

That  wrought  you  all  this  teyne."  • 

Frrar  Middleton  said  soon,  "Nay, 
la  Adth  yon  would  hare  fled  away. 

When  moat  mister  >  had  beene ; 
f  oa  win  an  speake  words  at  hame, 
A  man  would  ding  lo  you  ercry  ilk  ane, 

AndifitbeasI  weine.*' 

Be  look't  no  griesly  all  that  night. 
The  warden  said,  "  Yon  man  will  fight 

If  yon  Mty  ought  bat  good ; 
Yon  guest  *  ^  hath  grieved  him  so  aare. 
Hold  yonr  tongues  and  speake  noe  mare, 

He  looks  as  he  were  woods." 

The  warden  waged  i*  on  the  mome. 
Two  holdesitmen  that  ever  were  borne, 

I  weine,  or  ever  shall  be ; 
The  one  was  Gibbert  OrifSn's  son, 
Fdn  nlckle  worship  has  he  wonne. 

Both  by  land  and 


The  other  was  a  bastard  son  of  Spain, 
Many  a  Saraain  hath  he  slain, 

Hii  dint  l*  hath  gart  them  die. 
These  two  men  the  battle  undertooke, 
A|rinst  the  sew,  as  says  the  booke. 

And  sealed  secnrity. 

That  they  should  boldly  bide  and  fight. 
And  skomfit  her  in  maine  and  might. 


*  nil  line  is  almost  illegible.— >  Each  one.— >  Since  then, 
*»thst-4  The  above  Unea  an  wanting  in  Mr.  Whitaker's, 
•PJ«-'  Cease,  stop.—*  Bun.— 7  Warlock,  or  wiaaid.— 
•  Bara.^  Need.~M  Beat.    The  copy  in  Mr.  Whitaker's  His- 
("ysfCiiTm  reads,  perhaps  better,— 

"The  fiend  would  ding  you  down  Ilk  one." 

'• "  Vne  gnesl,"  may  be  yon  peif,  I  e..  that  adventure ;  or  it 
■•F  ■«•»  yon  gktitt,  or  apparition,  which  in  old  poems  is 


Or  therefore  aliould  they  die. 
The  warden  sealed  to  thorn  agaloa, 
And  said,  "In  feild  if  ye  be^slaln, 

TUe  condition  aaake  1 : 

"  We  ehall  for  yon  pray,  eing,  and  read 
To  doomeoday  with  hearty  speed*, 

With  all  our  progeny." 
Then  the  lettere  well  was  mada, 
Baads  bound  with  seales  brade,  * 

As  deedeo  of  armes  should  be. 

These  men  of  armes  that  weere  so  wl^ht, 
With  armour  and  with  brandes  bright. 

They  went  tMs  sew  to  see ; 
Slie  made  on  them  slike  a  rerd,!* 
That  A>r  her  they  were  sare  afer'd. 

And  almost  bound  to  flee. 

She  came  roveing  them  egaine ; 
That  saw  the  bastard  son  of  Spaine, 

He  braded  >*  out  his  brand  ; 
Full  spiteonsly  at  her  he  strake. 
For  all  the  fence  that  he  could  make. 

She  gat  sword  out  of  hand ; 
And  rave  in  sunder  half  his  shielde, 
And  bare  him  backward  In  the  feilde, 

He  might  not  her  gainstand. 

She  would  have  riven  hb  ^irich  geare. 
But  Gilbert  with  his  sword  of  werre. 

He  strake  at  her  full  stnong, 
On  her  shoulder  till  she  held  the  swerd ; 
Then  waa  good  Gilbert  sore  afer'd. 

When  the  blade  brake  in  throng.)? 

Since  in  his  hands  he  hath  her  tane. 
She  tooke  him  by  the  shoulder  bane,** 

And  held  her  bold  full  faat ; 
She  strave  so  stiflly  in  that  slower, » 
That  through  all  his  rich  annonr 

The  blood  came  at  the  last. 

Then  Gilbert  grieved  waa  sea  sare, 
That  he  rave  ofi'both  hide  and  haire. 

The  flesh  came  fro  the  bone ; 
And  with  all  force  he  felled  her  there. 
And  wann  her  worthily  in  werre. 

And  band  her  him  alone. 

And  lift  her  on  a  horse  sea  hee, 
Into  two  paniers  well-made  of  a  ire. 

And  to  lUchmond  they  did  hay :  *o 
When  they  saw  her  oome. 
They  sang  merrily  Te  Deam< 

The  Fryers  on  that  day.'i 

They  thanked  God  and  St  Francis, 
As  they  had  won  the  best  of  pris," 

And  nerer  a  man  was  slaine : 
There  did  never  a  man  more  manly. 
Knight  Marcus,  nor  yett  Sr  Gnl, 

Nor  Loth  of  Louthyane.n 


applied  sometimes  to  what  is  supematnrally  hideous.  The 
printed  copy  rends,—"  The  beast  hath,"&c.— !•  Hired,  a  York- 
shire phrase.—'*  Blow.— ><  Broad,  large.— »»  Such  like  a  roat 
— »«  Drew  out.— 17  In  thecombat— »«  Bone.— ^»  Meeting,  bat- 
tle.—m  Hie,  haaten.— <>  The  MS.  reads,  mistakenly,  everp  day. 
_S2  Price— »  The  father  of  Sir  Gawain,  in  the  romance  of 
Arthur  and  Merlin.    The  MS.  is  thus  corrupted-^ 

More  loth  of  Louth  Rymo. 
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If  y  will  any  more  of  this, 
la  tho  Pryonof  BSchmond  'tis 

In  parcbmont  good  and  fine : 
And  how  Prrar  Middleton  that  wu  so  kend,  > 
iltOrata  Bridge  conjorad'a  feind 

In  likeneM  of  a  Bwine. 

It  Is  well  known  to  many  a  man. 
That  Fzyar  Theobald  was  warden  than, 

And  this  fell  in  his  time ; 
And  Christ  them  bless  both  farre  and  neare, 
All  that  fbr  solace  list  this  to  heare, 

And  him  that  made  the  rhime. 

Balph  BokebT  with  fall  Rood  will, 

The  Fryers  of  Richmond  he  gare  her  til), 

This  sew  to  mend  their  fare : 
Pryar  Middleton  by  his  name. 
Would  needs  bring  the  fat  sew  haroc. 

That  raed  him  since  full  sare. 


NOTB  3  C. 


The  Fika  <^  O'Neale  umu  he.-V.  327. 

TIm  FUea,  or  Ollamh  Re  Dan,  was  the  proper  bard,  or,  as 
the  name  literally  implies,  poet  Each  chieftain  of  distinction 
had  one  or  more  in  his  serrice,  whose  office  was  usually  here- 
ditary. The  late  ingenious  Mr.  Cooper  Walker  has  assem- 
bled a  curious  collection  of  particulars  concerning  this  order 
of  men,  in  his  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Irish  Bards.  There 
were  itinerant  bards  of  less  elerated  rank,  but  all  were  held 
in  the  highest  reneration.  The  English,  who  considered 
them  AS  chief  supporters  of  the  spirit  of  national  indepen- 
dence, were  much  disposed  to  proscribe  this  race  of  poets,  as 
Edward  I.  is  said  to  hare  done  in  Wales.  Spenser,  while  he 
admits  the  merit  of  their  wild  poetry,  as  "  sarouring  of  sweet 
wit  and  good  inTcntion,  and  sprinkled  with  some  pretty  flowers 
of  their  natural  device,"  yet  rigorously  condemns  the  whole 
application  of  their  poetry,  as  abased  to  "  the  gracing  of  wick- 
e  Ineas  and  vice.**  The  household  minstrel  was  admitted  even 
tit  the  feast  of  the  prince  whom  he  senred,  and  sat  at  the  same 
table.  It  was  one  of  the  customs  of  which  Sir  Richard  Sewry, 
to  whose  charge  Richard  II.  committed  the  instruction  of  four 
Irish  monarchs  in  the  civilisation  of  the  period,  found  it  most 
difficult  to  break  his  rojal  disciples,  though  he  had  also  much 
ado  to  subject  them  to  other  English  rules,  and  particularly 
to  reconcile  them  to  wear  breeches.  "  The  kyng,  my  souer- 
evigne  lord's  entent  was,  that  in  manor,  countenaunce,  and 
apparel  of  dothyn^  they  sholde  use  according  to  the  manor 
of  Bnglande,  for  the  kynge  thought  to  make  them  all  four 
knyghtes :  they  had  a  fayre house  to  lodge  in,  in  Dnrelyn,  and 
1  was  charged  to  abyde  styil  with  them,  and  not  to  departe ; 
and  so  two  or  three  dayes  I  suflered  them  to  do  as  they  lyst, 
and  sayde  nothyng  to  them,  but  folowed  their  owne  appetytes: 
they  wolde  sitte  at  the  table,  and  make  countenance  nother 
good  nor  fayre.  Than  I  thought  I  shulde  cause  them  to  chaunge 
tliat  manor;  they  wolde  cause  their  roynstrells,  their  ser- 
uanteo,  and  varlettes,  to  sytte  with  them,  and  to  eate  in  their 
owne  dyssche,  and  to  drinke  of  their  cuppes ;  and  they  shewed 
me  that  the  usage  of  their  cuntre  was  good,  for  they  sayd  in 
all  thyngs  (except  their  beddes)  they  were  and  Ijrei  as  co- 
mon.  So  the  fimrthe  day  I  ordayned  other  tables  to  be  couered 
ki  the  hall,  after  the  usage  of  Englande,  and  I  made  these  four 


Wdl  known,  or  perhajw  kind,  well  disposed. 


knyghtes  to  sytte  at  the  hyghe  table,  and  there  Myaalrels  al 
another  borde,  and  their  soruanntea  and  varlettea  at  aiinflMl 
byaeth  them,  wherof  by  semynge  they  wen  dJsplcaaed.  mH 
beheld  each  other,  and  wolde  not  eate,  add  sayde,  how  I ' 
take  fro  them  their  good  usage,  wherein  they  had  bee 
ed.  Then  I  answered  them,  smylyng,  to  apeaoe  them,  that  B 
was  not  honourable  for  their  estates  to  do  as  tb«y  dyde  beta^ 
and  that  they  must  leave  it,  and  use  the  custom  of  Fng1ail% 
and  that  it  was  the  kjnge's  pleasure  they  shnlde  m  do,  aMti 
how  he  was  charged  so  to  order  them.  When  they  haria' 
that,  they  suffred  it,  bycause  they  had  pntte  theinaelfe  nodir^ 
the  obesyance  of  the  Kynge  of  England,  and  parcefoeredin  fly 
same  as  long  as  I  was  with  them ;  yet  they  had  one  use  wfaiA 
I  knew  was  well  used  in  th^  cuntre,  and  that  was^  tbeydjto; 
were  no  breches ;  I  caused  breches  of  lynen  clothe  to  be 
for  them.  Whjle  I  was  with  them  I  caused  them  to  If 
many  rude  thynges,  as  well  in  clothyng  as  in  other 
Moclie  ado  I  had  at  the  fyrst  to  cause  them  to  weare  gowna  i 
of  sylke,  furred  with  mjuonere  and  gray;  fbr  befora  thest^ 
kynges  thought  theraselfe  well  apparelled  whan  they  had^ma 
mantell.  Thej  rode  alwayes  without  saddles  and  styrope^  i 
and  with  great  payne  I  made  them  to  ride  after  our  nsagcw"^ 
Lord  BKiucaaa*  FroistarL    Lond.  1812, 4to,  voL  iL  p.  <S1. 

The  influence  of  these  bards  upon  their  patrons,  and  thdr  ; 
admitted  title  to  interfere  in  matters  of  the  weightiest  oea* 
oem,  may  be  also  proved  from  the  behaviour  of  vat  of  thea 
at  an  interview  between  Thomas  FitJ^rald,  son  of  the  Esrlof 
Kildare,  then  about  to  renounce  the  English  allegiance,  sad ., 
the  Lord  Chancellor  Cromer,  who  made  a  long  and  goodly  ' 
oration  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose.    The  young  leid 
had  come  to  the  council  "  armed  and  weaponed,"  and  attend 
ed  by  seven  score  horsemen  in  their  shirts  of  m^ ;  and  «e 
are  assured  that  the  chancellor,  having  set  forth  his  oratisB 
'*  with  such  a  lamentable  action  as  his  cheekea  were  all  be- 
blubbered  with  teares,  the  horsemen,  iiamelie,  su^  as  under 
stood  not  English,  began  to  diuine  what  the  lord-chaooelisr 
meant  with  all  this  long  circumstance ;  some  of  them  nfoii- 
ing  that  he  was  preaching  a  sermon,  others  said  that  he  stood  - 
making  of  some  heroicall  poetry  in  the  praiae  of  the  ImA  . 
Thomas.    And  thus  as  every  idiot  shot  Us  foolish  bolt  at  tiis  ^: 
wise  chancellor  his  discourse,  who  in  effect  had  nought  el«   \ 
but  drop  pretious  stones  before  hogs,  one  Bard  de  Nelsn,  as 
Irish  rithmour,  and  a  rotten  sheepe  to  iufect  a  whole  fledcc; 
was  chatting  of  Irish  veiseo,  as  though  hJs  toong  had  ran  os 
pattens,  in  commendation  of  the  Lord  Thomaa,  investiag  Iub 
with  the  title  of  Silken  Thomas,  bioans  his  horsemens  jacks 
were  gorgeously  imbroidered  with  silke:  and  in  the  end  bs 
told  him  that  he  lingered  there  ouer  long;  whereat  the  Lori 
Thomas  being  quickened,"*  as  Holinshed  expresses  It,  M 
defiance  to  the  chancellor,  threw  down  contemptBOttilf  ths 
sword  of  ofiiee,  which,  in  his  father's  i^ioaice,  he  held  ssdi-    i 
puty,  and  rushed  forth  to  engage  in  <q^en  insnnrec*^ 


Note  3  D. 


Ahf  Ctanaebep/  thj/frUndlpJloor 
SHeve-JMrnanft  oak  tkaU  Ught  no  more— P.  3f7- 

Clandeboy  is  a  district  of  Ulster,  formeriy  possessfd  hj  (hs 
sept  of  the  Olleales,  and  Slieve-Donard,  a  romantic  uoastsis 
in  the  same  province.  Tlie  clan  was  ruined  after  TpoDc'i 
great  rebellion,  and  their  placea  of  abode  laid  desolate.  Hw 
ancient  Irish,  wild  and  uncultivated  in  other  respects,  did  not 
yield  even  to  their  deaoendantsin  practising  the  most  lies  aid 


s  Hollinshcd.    Lond.  1806.  4to,  vol.  ri  p.  99L 
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and  doobtlMi  tbe  buds  mooned  the 

of  ttwir  ddiA  in  itniiia  ffanihwtotho 

BrWih  Ujimth  Bod  on  •  dmilnr  ftffMiiftn, 

tfanNn^  Om  dfaooanglng  mediam  of 


gtfo,  kng  wUt  tbou  be  hanrd  I 


UrisBioBo 


•  dor  flat 


leentod  well  the  prqrt  end  aerinl  hawk, 
otbii  floor 


Wi  heertib,  ah,  wfll  it  noi  be  covered  with  oettlei ! 
ila  ddinder  fived, 
venial  to  it  wee  the  Ibot  of  tbe  needy  petitioner. 

Ahheerth,  will  it  not  be  oovered  with  g;reen  lod  1 
bihe  libtiaie  of  Owain  and  fitphin, 
HuBflecaBldroa  booed  the  prej  talien  from  the  foe. 

nbhamh,  will  it  not  be  covered  with  toad-etoole  t 
Aand  the  viend  it  prepared*  more  cheering  was 
Ikedittsrinf  sword  of  the  fleroe  dauntless  wanlor. 

IbiihsBrth,  wiU  U  not  be  oveigrown  with  spreading 


TBI  DOW,  logs  of  burning  wood  laj  on  it, 
AeeastonM  to  prepare  the  gifts  of  Heged ! 

TliibeBrth,  win  U  not  be  covered  with  thorns! 
■ore  congenial  on  it  would  liave  been  the  mixed  group 
i*s  sodel  friends  united  in  bannony. 


I,  wfll  it  not  be  eovered  with  ants  I 
Xonadspted  to  H  would  have  been  the  bright  torchee 
feetivftfieel 


Iktabmrfli,  win  It  not  be  covered  with  dodc-leaves  I 

Itaeeoasvdal  on  Its  floor  would  have  been 

He  BNBd,  and  the  talking  of  whae-diecr'd  warriors. 

IkbheBrth,  wBlit  not  be  turned  up  by  the  swine  I 
Meneongenisl  to  It  would  have  been  the  cfaunonr  of  men, 
ABd1hecMSi«  bonis  of  the  banquet** 

Beroie  EltgUi  tffU^voarc  Hen,  bif  Owbm. 
Load.  17itt,  8vo,  p.  41. 

**  Tie  ten  of  Cjmddtylan  is  glhomy  this  night, 

Vnootfln,  wtthout  bed 

IsBKiMBB  a  while,  and  then  be  dlent ! 


ne  hen  of  QmddylaB  ia  ^oomy  tUs  night, 

Wkhoat  flra,  without  candle— 

KHtpt  God  doth,  who  will  endue  me  with  patience  { 

The  hen  of  Qynd4y1an  is  gloooy  this  night, 
VkbaDtUn,  without  betaig  lighted— 
Be  ikon  eaetoded  with  ipreadbig  sOenee ! 


Ths  tea  of  Qjnd^laa,  gloomy  leeme  Hs  roof 
fihee  tbe  eweet  flnJle  of  bumanitiy  is  no  more- 
Wee  to  Un  thd  saw  it,  if  he  neglecU  to  do  good ! 

AebBOefC!jrBdd^lan,artthoaBotbcreffcoftlvappeanooer 

^dileU  is  fai  the  grave; 

WMht  he  Bved  there  was  no  broken  roof  I 

^  tea  of  CJFBddylaa  Is  without  tove  thia  night, 

S^  he  tbat  ownM  It  is  no  more— 

^  deelk :  it  wiU  be  but  a  ehort  time  he  wiU  leave  me  I 


The  han  of  Qrnd^ylan  is  not  eaey  this  night. 
On  the  top  of  the  rock  of  Hydwyth. 
Without  Itelord,  without  company,  without  the  drcUng 
fMMie! 

The  hall  of  Cynddyfam  is  gloomy  this  nighti 
Without  Are,  without  songs- 
Tears  aflUet  the  cheeks ! 

Ths  hall  of  Qynd4ylan  bgkXHny  this  night. 
Without  fire,  without  fimiUy— 
My  overflowbg  tears  gush  out  I 

The  hall  of  Cynddylan  pieroes  me  to  see  it, 
Without  a  covering,  without  fire— 
My  general  dead,  and  I  alive  myself  J 

Tbe  hall  of  Cynd^ybm  ie  the  seat  of  cfaiU  grief  this  night. 

After  the  respect  I  experienced ; 

Without  the  men,  without  the  women,  who  rejlde  there  I 

The  hall  of  Qynddylan  is  silent  this  night. 

After  loefatg  its  master— 

The  great  merdftal  Qod,  what  shaU  I  do  !*' 

JIM.  p.  77. 


Note  3  £. 

M*Curtb%^i  harp.'-F.  580. 
"  MaeCurtfai,  hereditaxy  Olkunh  of  North  Munsler,  and 
FIlea  to  Donoqgfa,  Eari  of  Thomond,  and  President  of  Mun- 
star.    Thie  nobleman  was  amongst  those  who  were  prevailed 
upon  to  Join  BUsabeth'k  forces.  Soon  as  it  was  known  that 
he  had  basety  abandoned  the  fatereste  of  his  countiy,  Mae- 
Curtfai preeented  an  adulatory  poem  to  MacOartl^,  chief  of 
South  Munster,  and  of  the  Eugenian  line,  who,  with  O^'Nell, 
O'Donnel,  La^,  and  others,  were  (toepiy  engaged  iik  protect* 
lug  their  violated  country.    In  this  poem  he  dwells  with  r^- 
tare  on  the  oonrsge  and  patriotism  of  MacGarthy ;  but  the 
Tone  that  should  (according  to  an  established  law  of  the  order 
of  the  bards)  be  hitroduoed  in  the  praise  of  O'Brien,  he  tuma 
into  severe  satire:—*  How  am  I  afflicted  (says  he)  that  the 
deeoendaat  of  the  great  Brion  Boizouih  cannot  furnish  me 
with  a  theme  worthy  the  honour  and  fl^oxy  of  his  exalted 
raee!'   Lord  Thomond,  hearing  this,  vowed  vengeance  on 
the  spirited  bard,  who  fled  for  refuge  to  the  county  of  Cork. 
One  day  ofaeerving  the  exasperated  nobleman  and  hii  equi- 
page at  a  small  distance,  he  thought  it  was  in  vain  to  fly,  and 
pretended  to  be  euddenly  seixed  with  the  pangs  of  death;  di- 
recttaig  his  wife  to  lament  over  him,  and  tell  his  lordship,  that 
the  sight  of  him,  by  awakening  the  sense  of  his  faigratitode, 
had  so  much  affected  him  that  he  could  not  support  it ;  and 
desb«d  her  at  the  same  time  to  tell  his  lordship,  that  he  en- 
treated, aa  a  d^ing  request,  his  foigiveness.   Boon  as  Lord 
Thomond  arrived,  the  feigned  tale  was  related  to  him.    That 
nobleman  was  moved  to  compassion,  and  not  on^  declared 
that  he  most  heartily  foigave  him,  but«  openhig  his  purse, 
presented  the  fair  mourner  witii  some  pieces  to  inter  him. 
This  instance  of  his  kndship^  pl^  and  generosity  gave  cou- 
rage to  the  trembling  bard ;  who,  suddenly  springing  up«  re- 
cited an  extemponmeous  ode  in  praise  of  Donongh,  and,  re- 
entering into  his  servkse,  became  once  more  his  fisvouzite.^— 
WAucBa*8  Mcmatn  qf  Ou  IrUh  Bard$.    Lond.  1788.  4to, 
p.  141. 


Notb3F. 


Ths  astdent  BnfiUA  mhutreTt  dresf.- P.  329. 
Among  the  entertainments  preeented  to  fillaabeth  at  Keoil- 
worth  Castle,  was  the  faitroduetlon  of  a  person  derigned  lo 


P.     24, 


^ 
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npreMBt  a  tnvelttas-  minfltrel,  who  entertehied  her  with  a 
•  Mlemn  itory  oat  of  the  Acts  of  King  Arthur.  Of  this  perKm^a 
dren  «Dd  appenuMo  Mr  T^wiftham  has  given  na  a  very  aceu- 
late  aocotint,  tmsferred  by  Biahop  Percy  to  the  preUminary 
DisBOTtation  on  Mlnitrdi,  prefixed  to  his  HHiquet  qf  Ancient 
PcetrpfWvLt 


Note  3  6. 

The  tradition  tram  vdiidi  the  baUad  is  foonded,  was  sup- 
plied by  a  friend,  (the  late  Lord  Webb  Seymour,)  whose  ac- 
ooont  I  win  not  do  the  injostloe  to  abridge,  as  it  contains  an 
admirable  pictore  of  an  old  English  hall:— 

"  Littleoote  House  stands  in  a  low  and  lonely  situation. 
On  three  sides  it  Is  surrounded  by  a  park  that  spreads  oror 
tlie  adjoinbig  hill ;  on  tiie  fourth,  by  meadows  which  are 
watared  by  the  river  Kennet  Close  on  one  side  of  the  house 
is  a  thick  grove  of  lofty  trees,  along  the  verge  of  which  runs 
one  of  the  principal  avenues  to  it  throusHi  the  park.  It  Is  an 
trrognkr  building  of  great  antiquity*  and  was  probably  erected 
about  the  time  of  the  termination  of  feudal  warfGire,  when 
defence  came  no  longer  to  be  an  object  in  a  country  man- 
sion. Many  drenmstances,  however,  in  the  interior  of  the 
house,  seem  appropriate  to  feudal  time&  The  hall  is  vei7 
■padous,  floored  with  stones,  and  lighted  by  large  transom 
windows,  that  are  clothed  with  casements.  Its  walls  are 
hung  with  old  military  aoooutrements,  that  have  long  been 
leftaprqrtorust.  At  one  end  of  the  hall  is  a  range  ef  coats 
,  of  mail  and  helmets,  and  thero  is  on  every  side  abundance  of 
old-fiuUaned  pistols  and  guns,  many  of  them  with  match- 
locks. Immediate^  behnr  the  ooroioe  hangs  a  row  of  leathern 
JerUns,  made  in  the  form  of  a  shirt,  supposed  to  have  been 
worn  as  armomrby  the  vaasals.  A  hirge  oak  table,  reaching 
nearly  firom  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other,  mig^t  have 
fioasted  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and  an  appendage  to  one 
end  of  It  made  It  answer  at  other  tlnvtt  for  the  old  game  of 
rirafBeboard.  The  rest  of  the  furniture  Is  in  a  suitable  style, 
partknilarty  an  arm-chair  of  cumbrous  workmanship,  con- 
atmeted  of  wood,  curiously  tuned,  with  a  high  back  and  trian- 
gular seat,  said  to  have  been  used  by  Judge  Popham  hi  the 
TClgn  of  BUsabeth.  Tha  entrance  hito  the  hall  is  at  one  end, 
by  a  low  door,  oornmunioating  with  a  passage  thitt  leads  from 
the  outer  door  in  the  firant  of  the  house  to  a  quadrangle^ 
within ;  at  the  other,  it  opens  upon  a  gloomy  staircase,  by 
whteh  you  ascend  to  the  first  floor,  and,  passing  the  doors  of 
some  bedchambers,  enter  a  narrow  gallery,  which  extends 
along  the  back  front  of  the  house  from  one  end  to  the  other 
of  it,  and  looks  upon  an  old  garden.  This  galleiy  13  hung 
with  portnlts,  chiefly  fai  the  Spanish  dresses  of  the  sixteenth 
oentmy.  In  one  of  the  bedchambers,  vrtilch  you  pass  in  going 
towards  tiie  gallery,  is  a  bedstead  with  blue  furniture,  which 
time  has  now  made  dingy  and  hreadbare,  and  in  the  bottom 
of  one  of  the  bed  curtains  you  are  shown  a  place  where  a 
mall  piece  has  been  cut  out  and  sewn  in  again,— a  dreum- 
■tance  wfaidi  serves  to  identify  the  scone  of  the  following 
itory:— 

"  It  was  on  a  dark  lahiy  night  in  the  month  of  November, 
that  an  old  midwife  sat  mushig  by  her  cottage  fire-side,  when 
on  a  sudden  she  was  starUed  by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door. 
On  opening  It  she  found  a  horseman,  who  told  her  Uiat  her 
■asistanee  was  requhvd  immediately  by  a  person  of  rank, 
and  that  she  should  be  handsomely  rewarded;  but  that 
there  were  reasons  for  keepfaig  the  affair  a  strict  secret, 
and,  therefore,  she  must  submit  to  be  blindfolded,  and  to 
be  coodncted  in  that  condition  to  the  bedchamber  of  the 
fadj.    With  some  hesitation  the  mklwife  consented;   the 


>  I  tUnk  there  Is  a  chapel  on  one  side  of  it,  bat  am  not 
^tiitesura. 


horseman  bound  her  eyea,  and  plaeod  her  on  a  pilUoB  bAM 
him.     After  proceeding  in  sUenoe  for  many  mBeo  IliiimH 
rough  and  dfrty  lanes,  they  stopped,  and  the  naidwiCB  was  iif 
into  a  house,  which,  from  the  leqKth  of  her  walk  thmiijjh  ifca 
apartments,  as  well  as  the  sounds  about  her,  dw  di>oo««ta(| 
to  be  the  seat  of  wealth  and  power.    When  the  bandage  w! 
removed  firom  her  eyes,  she  fbnnd  hensdf  in  a  bedchamber,  te, 
which  were  the  lady  on  whose  aoconnt  she  had  been  sent  §ttf. 
and  a  man  of  a  haughty  and  ferodona  aspect.    The  ia^r^MM; 
delivered  of  a  fine  boy.   Immediately  the  man  commandai 
the  midwife  to  give  him  the  child,  aadcatchtttgifcflrQBnk*', 
he  hurried  across  the  room,  and  threw  it  on  tiie  back  of  thai 
fire,  that  was  bhudng  in  the  chimney.    The  child,  hammtt, 
was  strong,  and,  by  its  struggles,  rolled  itadf  upon  the  beariiii 
when  the  nifBan  agahi  sdxed  it  with  fhiy,  and,  in  spite  of  fha^ 
intercession  of  the  midwife,  and  the  mora  pUiiMiiiiilimllM 
of  the  mother,  thrust  It  under  the  grate,  and,  raking  the  Vvt 
coals  Upon  It,  soon  put  an  end  to  its  life.    The  midwife,  afllV  I 
spendhig  some  time  in  affording  all  the  reHef  in  her  power  la 
the  wretched  mother,  was  told  that  she  must  be  gone.    Ihr| 
former  conductor  appeared,  who  again  bound  her  eyes,  sai : 
conveyed  her  behind  him  to  her  own  home ;  he  then  paid  her  i 
handsomely,  and  departed.    The  midwife  was  strongly  a^ 
tated  by  the  horrors  of  the  preceding  night ;  and  she  lanoi- 
diatdy  made  a  deposition  of  the  facts  before  a  raagiscrsia 
Two  circumstances  afforded  hopes  of  detecting  the  house  la 
which  the  crime  had  been  committed ;  one  was,  that  the  nad*  1 
wife,  as  she  sat  by  the  bedside,  had,  with  a  view  to  diseonr 
the  place,  cut  out  a  piece  of  the  bed-curtain,  and  sewn  It  Is 
again ;  the  other  was,  that  as  she  had  descended  the  stdresa 
she  had  counted  the  steps.    Some  suspidons  fell  upon  one 
Dorrcll,  at  that  time  the  proprietor  of  Littleoote  flotse,  sad 
the  domain  around  it.    The  house  was  examined,  and  identi- 
fied by  the  midwife,  and  Darrdl  was  tried  at  Salisbury  for  ft* 
murder.    By  corrupting  his  Judge,  he  escaped  the  sentenced 
the  law ;  but  broke  his  neck  by  a  fell  from  his  horse  in  hont- 
ing,  in  a  few  months  after.    The  place  vrbere  this  latppatd  , 
is  still  known  by  the  name  of  DarrdPs  Style,— a  spot  to  be 
dreaded  by  the  peasant  whom  the  shades  of  evening  have  over- 
taken on  his  way. 

**  Littleoote  House  Is  two  miles  from  tHangerford,  in  Rai- 
shire,  through  which  the  Bath  road  passes.  The  fiict  cecnrted 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  All  the  important  ctrcunistanoesl 
have  given  exactly  as  they  are  told  in  the  countiy ;  some  trifles 
only  are  added,  dther  to  render  the  whole  connected,  or  le 
increase  the  improsdon.^ 

To  Lord  Webb^s  edition  of  this  sfaigular  story,  the  antbor 
can  now  add  the  following  account,  extracted  from  Anbiejli 
Correspondencou  It  occurs  among  other  particulars  reject- 
ing Sir  John  Popham  :— 

««8u-  *  *  *  Da^Tdl,  of  Littleoote,  in  Cora.  Wilts,ksr- 
ing  gott  his  htdy's  waiting  woman  with  child,  when  her  tmwfi 
came,  sent  a  servant  with  a  horse  for  a  midwife,  whom  hi 
was  to  bring  hood-winked.  She  was  brought,  and  fatyd  tbe 
woman,  but  as  soon  as  the  child  was  ban,  she  sawa  the  knigtak 
take  the  diild  and  murther  it,  and  bum  it  In  the  fire  ia  As 
chamber.  She  having  done  her  businene,  wasextraordiDanly 
rewarded  for  her  paines,  and  sent  bllnd/oMed  away.  TUt 
horrid  action  did  much  run  in  her  mind,  and  she  had  ades&e 
to  discover  it,  but  knew  not  where  Hiwaa.  She  ooiwhlcted 
with  herself  the  tim  .>  that  she  was  riding,  and  Low  many  mika 
she  might  have  rode  at  that  rnte  hi  that  time,  and  that  it 
must  be  some  great  person^s  house,  for  tlie  roome  was  ISiioot 
high ;  and  she  dionld  know  the  chamber  if  she  sawe  it  Sn 
went  to  a  Justice  of  Peace,  and  aeardi  was  made.  TIw  very 
chamber  found.  The  Knight  sras  brought  to  his  tiyall ;  iDd, 
to  be  short,  this  Judge  had  this  noble  house,  pvke  and  man- 
ner, and  (I  ihinke)  more,  fortk  bribe  to  save  his  life. 

"  Sir  John  Popham  gave  sentence  according  to  laws,  tot 
bdng  a  great  person  and  a  fhvonrite,  he  procured  ^neKprf 

With  this  (ale  of  terror  the  author  has  oomUned  some  ek- 
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I  or  a  rimitar  legend,  wbich  wai  eunvnt  at  Bdta- 
idBAwMsdiUdbood. 

the  bci^imliig  of  the  dKhteenth  ccntorjr,  when  the 
of  the  Bootibh  noblat,  end  even  the  eeduded 
tmhjae  thoeeof  the  French  nobteeee,  which  they  poaeeaed 

itheaeeoeeefBtfaageaiid  mjs- 
I,  a  divine  of  rtnguler  waetity  mw  eeUed 
1^  ai  taatuf^  to  pvey  with  e  peieoQ  et  the  potait  of  denth. 

bat  what  followed  WM  alenn- 
Be  m  po«  Into  a  aeden-dudr,  and  after  he  had  been 
to  a  remote  part  of  the  town,  the  bcai«n  Iniisted 
kk  being  blindfolded.  The  requeit  waa  enforced  by  a 
I pietol,  acd  eubmitted  to;  but  hi  the  eouree  of  the  dis- 
he  coqjeetnred,  from  the  phreaee  employed  by  the 
k,  and  from  some  part  of  their  drees,  not  completely 
by  their  doaks*  that  they  were  greatly  above  the 
itatioa  they  had  aesomed.  After  many  turns  and 
the  chair  was  carried  np  stain  faito  a  lodging,  where 
Ifc  ejes  were  uncovered,  and  he  was  introduced  into  a  bed- 
noB,  wliere  be  Ibnnd  a  lady,  newly  delivered  of  an  infant. 
Be  aas  commanded  by  his  attendants  to  say  such  piayen 
ly  her  bedside  as  were  fitting  for  a  person  not  expected 
Is  wanin  a  mortal  disorder.  He  ventured  to  remonstxate, 
Md  oltserve,  that  her  safe  delivery  warranted  better  hopes. 
Btt  he  waa  sternly  commanded  to  obey  the  orders  first 
and  with  difficulty  recollected  himself  sufiidently  to 
himaeif  of  the  task  imposed  on  him.  Be  was  then 
hurried  into  the  duur ;  but  as  they  conducted  him 
staixa,  he  heard  the  report  of  a  pistoL  He  was  safely 
home  ;  a  pone  of  gold  was  forced  upon  him  ; 
hake  was  warned,  at  the  same  tfane,  that  the  least  allusion 
tetfahdark  transaction  would  cost  him  his  life.  He  betook 
Iteaif  to  rest,  and,  after  long  and  broken  musing,  fell  into  a 
%P  deep.  From  this  he  was  awakoied  by  hJs  servadt,  with 
fteiBniiil  news  that  a  fire  of  uncommon  fury  had  broken  out 
hike  house  of  *  *  *  *,  near  the  head  of  the  Canongate,  and 
tet  it  was  totaQy  ccntfumed ;  with  the  shockbig  addition,  that 
Ac  dao^ter  of  the  proprietor,  a  young  lady  embient  for 
teeo^j  and  accomplishments,  had  perished  in  the  flames. 
The  dagjxcaax  had  his  suspicions,  but  to  have  made  them 
ptte  would  have  availed  nothing.  He  was  timid ;  the  family 
naof  the  first  dietfaictioQ ;  above  all,  the  deed  was  done,  and 
cnU  net  be  amended.  Time  wore  away,  however,  and  with 
He  became  unhappy  at  being  the  solitary  de- 
of  this  fearful  mystery,  and  mentioned  it  to  some  of 
li>  tatctfaran,  tlirougfa  whom  the  anecdote  acquired  a  sort  of 
laUkiiy.  The  divine,  however,  had  been  long  dead,  and  the 
ivy  in  some  degree  forgotten,  when  a  fire  broke  out  again  on 
Ae  voy  >m«  ^xt  where  the  house  of  *  •  •  «  had  formerly 
Mod,  and  which  waa  now  occupied  by  buildings  of  an  inferior 
When  the  flames  were  at  tlieir  height,  the  tumult, 
oaoaily  attends  such  a  scene,  was  suddenly  suspended 
Ij  ta  oaeapecied  apparition.  A  beautiful  female,  in  a  njght- 
^v,  eatreaiely  rich,  bat  at  least  half  a  century  old,  appeared 
h  dK  very  midst  of  the  fire,  and  uttered  these  tremoidous 
aorfe  la  bar  vemacclar  idiom:  "  ^ner  burned,  tedct  homed ; 
Ae  flUrd  tfane  I'fi  scare  yoo  all  !'*  The  belief  to  this  story 
vufiBmerily  so  strong,  that  on  afire  breaking  out,  and  seem- 
h|lo  apfeoKh  the  fetal  spot,  there  waa  a  good  deal  of  anxiety 
*MiSed,  lest  the  apparition  ahoold  make  good  her  denun* 
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Beck  an  ohortation  waa,  fai  almUar  drcumstancas,  actually 
iNata  Ui  faOoware  by  a  WelBh  chieftain  ;*- 


Enmity  did  eontbme  betweene  Howell  ap  Rya  ap  Howell 
▼angfaaa  and  Ihe  sobnea  of  John  ap  Meredilli.  After  the 
death  of  Evan  ap  Rebert,  Grifllth  ap  Ovonw  (ooaen-german  to 
John  ap  Meredith's  aonaea  of  Owyirf^,  who  had  koy  aervad 
in  France,  and  had  charge  there)  oomeing  home  to  live  hi  the 
country,  it  happened  that  a  servant  of  his,  oomelBg  to  fish  in 
StymUyn,  his  fish  was  taken  away,  and  the  fellow  beaten  by 
Howell  ap  Rys  his  servants,  and  by  Ua  oommandment 
Griffith  ap  John  ap  Oronw  took  the  matter  in  such  dudgeon 
that  he  challenged  Howell  ap  Rya  to  the  field,  which  he  re- 
ftiaing,  aaaembling  his  codns  John  ap  Mtfedith^s  sonnes  and 
his  friends  together,  aaaanlted  Howell  in  his  own  honse,  after 
the  maner  he  had  aeene  in  the  French  warres,  and  consumed 
with  fire  his  bames  and  his  out-honses.  Whilst  he  was  thnsas- 
saultingthe  hall,  which  Howell  ap  Rys  and  many  other  people 
kept,  being  a  very  strong  honse,  he  was  shot,  out  of  a  crevice 
of  the  honse,  through  the  sight  of  his  beaver  Into  the  head, 
and  slayne  outright ,  being  otherwise  armed  at  all  points.  H  ot- 
withstanding  his  death,  the  assault  of  the  house  was  continued 
with  great  vehemence,  the  doores  fired  with  great  burthens  of 
straw ;  besides  this,  the  smoake  of  the  out-houses  and  bames 
not  farre  distant  annoyed  greatly  the  defendants,  for  that  most 
of  them  lay  under  boordes  and  benches  upon  the  floore.  In  the 
hall,  the  better  to  avoyd  the  smoake.  During  this  scene  of  con- 
fusion onely  the  old  man,  Howell  ap  Rys,  never  stooped,  but 
stood  valiantly  in  the  midst  of  the  floore,  armed  with  a  gleve  In 
his  hand,  and  called  unto  them,  and  bid  *  them  arise  Hkemen, 
for  shame,  for  he  had  knowne  there  as  great  a  smoake  in  that 
hall  upon  Chrlstmas-evec.^  In  the  end,  seeing  the  house 
could  noe  longer  defend  them,  being  overlayed  with  a  multi- 
tude, upon  pariey  betweene  them,  Howell  ap  Rys  was  eon- 
tent  to  yeald  himself  prisoner  to  M  orris  ap  John  ap  Mere- 
dith, John  ap  Meredith's  eldest  sonne,  soe  as  he  would  swear 
unto  him  to  bring  him  safe  to  Carnarvon  Castle,  to  abide  the 
triall  of  the  tow  for  the  death  of  Graff '  ap  John  ap  Gronw, 
who  was  oosen-german  removed  to  the  said  Howell  ap  Rys, 
and  of  the  very  same  house  ha  was  of.  Which  Morris  ap  John 
ap  Meredith  undertaking,  did  put  a  guard  about  the  said 
Howell  of  his  trustiest  friends  and  servants,  who  kept  and  de- 
fended him  from  tba  rage  of  his  kindred,  and  especially  of 
Owen  ap  John  ap  Meredith,  his  brother,  who  was  very  eager 
against  him.  They  passed  by  leisure  thence  like  a  campe  to 
Carnarvon :  the  whole  countrie  being  assembled,  Howell  his 
frieQds  posted  a  horseback  from  one  place  or  other  by  the 
way,  who  brought  word  that  he  was  come  thither  safe,  for  they 
were  in  great  fear  lest  he  should  be  murihered,  and  that 
Morris  ap  John  ap  Meredith  could  not  be  able  to  defend  him, 
neither  durst  any  of  Howell's  friends  be  there,  for  fear  of  the 
kindred.  In  the  end,  being  delivered  by  Morris  ap  John  ap 
Meredith  to  the  Constable  of  Carnarvon  Castle,  and  there  kept 
safely  in  ward  untm  the  assises,  it  fell  out  by  law,  that  the  burn- 
ing of  Howell's  houses,  and  assaulting  him  in  hb  owne  house, 
was  a  more  haynous  offence  in  Morris  ap  John  ap  Keredith  and 
the  rest,  than  the  death  of  GralT  ap  John  ap  Granwin  Howell, 
who  did  it  in  his  own  defence ;  whereupon  Morris  ap  John  ap 
Meredith,  with  thirty-flve  more,  were  indicted  of  felony,  as 
appeareth  by  the  copie  of  the  indictment,  which  I  had  from 
the  records.'^— 6ia  John  WTNMaVi  Hittory  of  flU  Owgdkr 
PamUy.   Load.  1770,  8vo,  p.  11& 


Note  3  L 
0'*€rHes^iam'*iaUarkungmyii^ove.—V,  84i* 

This  custom  amoig  the  Redesdale  and  Tynedale  Borderen 
is  mentioned  in  the  intareeting  Life  of  Barnard  Gilpfai,  where 
some  account  Is  given  of  these  wild  districts,  which  it  was  the 
custom  of  that  excellent  man  regutariy  to  visit 

«•  This  custom  (of  duels)  still  prevailed  on  the  Borden, 
where  Saxon  barbarism  held  its  totest  possesaion.     Tbeaa 
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wild  Morflmmbrtans,  ituleed, ,  wmt  b^ond  the  ftrodty  of 
tiMir  aneaitoriL  Thej  were  not  oontent  with  »  duel :  e»efa 
oontemttng  party  used  to  muster  what  adherents  he  oould«  and 
conamenee  a  Und  of  petty  war.  So  that  a  private  grudge 
woaU  ofloi  occasion  mndi  bloodshed. 

**  It  happened  that  aquarrel  of  this  kind  was  on  foot  #heQ 
Mr.  Oilpin  was  at  Rothbury,  io  those  parts.  Dnring  the  two 
or  tliree  first  days  of  his  preacliing,  the  contending  parties  ob- 
served some  deoomm,  and  i»^er  appeared  at  chorch  toge- 
ther. At  length,  however,  they  met.  One  party  had  been 
early  at  dmrch,  and  just  as  Mr  Gilpbi  began  bis  sermon,  the 
other  entered.  They  stood  not  long  silent  Inflamed  at  the 
sight  of  each  other,  they  began  to  ehuli  their  weapons,  for 
thoy  were  all  armed  with  Javelins  and  swords,  and  mutually 
approached.   Awed,  however,  by  the  sacredness  of  the  place, 


be  DOW  given  in  a  more  antheotte  form.  The  chief  place  <l 
his  retieat  was  not  Lord's  Isfamd,  te  Derwentwaler,  bat  Civ 
wen's  Island,  in  the  Lake  of  Windermere : — 

'*  This  island  formerly  belonged  to  the  PhOipeoos,  a  fud)] 
of  note  hi  lirestmoreland.  Daring  the  ClvU  Wars,  two  ol 
them,  an  elder  and  a  yoanger  brother  aenred  the  Kta«.  Hm 
former,  who  was  the  proprietor  of  it,  commanded  a  wghPt; 
the  latter  was  a  m^Jor. 

«*  The  major,  whose  name  was  Robert,  waa  a  man  of  3MI 
spirit  and  enterprise ;  and  for  his  many  feate  of  pefsoasl  !>»• 
very  had  obtafaied,  among  the  OUverianaof  tfaoee  parts,  Al 
appellation  of  Robin  the  Devil. 

*'  After  thewnr  had  subsided,  and  tha  dlreltal  efbds  of  poi^ 
lie  opposition  had  ceased,  revenge  and  maHoe  long  kept  aliti 
the  animosity  of  individuals.    Colonel  Briggs*  a  steady  fHeii4 


the  tumult  in  some  degree  ceased.  Mr  Gilpin  proceeded  :  to  nsurpatioui  resided  at  this  time  at  Kendal,  and,  under  tin 
when  again  the  combatants  began  to  brandish  their  weapons,  double  duracter  of  a  leading  magistrate  (for  he  was  a  Justice' 
and  draw  towards  each  other.  As  a  fray  seemed  near,  Mr.  {  of.  Peace)  wid  an  active  commander,  held  the  countiy  faiawfr 
Gilpin  stepped  from  the  pulpit,  went  between  them,  and  ad-  This  person  having  heard  that  M^r  Phi%son  was  at  Ui 
drsBsed  the  leaders,  put  an  end  to  the  quarrel,  for  the  present, '  brother's  bouse  on  the  island  in  Windermere,  resolved,  if  po^ 
but  could  not  effect  aa  entire  reconciliation.  They  promised  nble,  to  seise  and  punish  a  man  who  had  made  himself  ss 
him*  however,  that  till  the  sermon  was  over  they  would  make  |  particularly  obnoxious.  Dow  it  was  conducted,  my  sodio* 
no  more  disturbance.  He  then  went  again  into  the  pulpit,  rity  1  does  not  inform  us— whether  be  got  together  the  aavi- 
and  spent  the  rest  of  the  time  in  endeavouring  to  make  them  gation  of  the  lake,  and  blockaded  the  place  by  sea,  or  «he- 
ashamed  of  what  they  had  done.  His  behaviour  and  dis-  ^  ther  he  landed  and  carried  on  his  approadies  In  form.  Vo- 
ooune  affected  them  so  much,  that,  at  bto  farther  entreaty,  ther  do  we  learn  the  strength  of  the  garrison  within,  nor  rf 
they  promised  to  forbear  all  acts  of  hostility  whUe  he  conU-  the  works  without.  All  we  leara  is,  ttuU  iiaior  FbSlpnt 
nued  to  the  country.  And  so  much  respected  was  he  among  ^  endured  a  siege  of  eight  months  with  great  galkntry,  tiU  Mi 
them,  that  whoever  was  in  fear  of  his  enemy  used  to  resort   brother,  the  Colonel,  raised  a  party  and  rdleved  him. 


wlierB  Mr.  Gilpin  was,  esteeming  his  presence  the  best  pro- 
tection. 

**  One  Sunday  morning,  coming  to  a  church  in  those  parts, 
before  the  people  were  assembled,  be  observed  a  glove  hang. 
ing  up,  and  was  informed  by  the  sexton,  that  it  was  meant  as 
a  challenge  to  any  one  who  should  take  it  down.  Mr.  Gilpin 
ordered  the  sexton  to  reach  It  to  him ;  but  upon  his  utiorly 
reftislng  to  touch  it,  he  took  it  down  himself,  and  put  it  toto 


"It  was  now  the  M^jor^  turn  to  make  reprisals.  Ha  pot 
hhnself,  therefore,  at  the  head  of  a  little  troop  of  bone,  sal 
rode  to  KendaL  Here,  being  informed  that  Colonel  BrioP 
was  at  prayers,  (for  it  was  on  a  Sunday  momfaig.)  he  sts* 
tioned  his  men  proper^  in  the  avenues,  and  himself  aroied, 
rode  directly  into  the  church.  It  probably  was  not  aregalar 
church,  but  some  large  place  of  meeting.  It  is  mid  hs  ta- 
tended  to  seise  the  Colonel  and  carry  him  off;  bntsslUl 
Us  breast  When  the  people  wen  assembledf  he  went  into  i  seems  to  have  been  totally  impractieid>le,  it  is  rstfisr  pe^ 
the  pulpit,  and,  before  he  concluded  bis  sermon  tookooca-  |  bable  that  his  intention  was  to  kill  htm  on  the  qwttsadli 
slon  to  rebuke  them  severely  for  these  tobuman  challenges.  I  the  midst  of  the  oonfosion  to  eeoape.  Whatever  hit  fataa- 
'  I  hear,^  saith  he, '  that  one  among  you  hath  hanged  up  a  |  tion  was,  it  was  f rostrated,  for  Briggs  happened  to  be  d». 
i^ove,  even  in  this  sacred  place,  threatentog  to  fli^t  any  one  '  where, 
who  taketh  it  down  :  see,  I  have  taken  it  down  ;^  and,  pulling 
OQt  the  glove,  he  held  it  up  to  the  congregation,  and  then 
showed  them  how  unsuitable  such  savage  practices  were  to 
fha  profession  of  Christianity,  using  inch  persuasives  to  mu- 
tual love  as  he  thought  would  most  affect  them.^»I(^  qf 
Barnard  GUptn.    Load.  17A3,  8vo,  p.  177. 
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TUa,  and  what  f<rflows.  Is  taken  fttmi  a  real  achievement 
of  M^or  Robert  PhiUpaon,  called  from  his  dsspermte  and 
■dwitaroas  eoange,  Robfai  fha  Devil ;  whidi,  as  beta«  very 
noticed  fai  this  note  upon  the  lint  edition,  shall 


The  oongregation*  as  might  be  expected,  was  thnma  M* 
great  oonftision  on  seeing  an  armed  man  on  harsriMdc  oaks 
his  appearance  among  them ;  and  the  Bi^w,  taking  advsa- 
tage  of  their  astonishment,  turned  his  Ixwve  round,  aad  n4i 
quietly  out  But  having  given  an  alarm,  he  wsa  piisinl^ 
assaulted  as  he  left  the  assembly,  and  befaqg  seind,  his  gMi 
were  cut,  and  he  was  unhorsed. 

**  At  this  instant  bis  party  made  a  fnrioQS  attack  on  the  ss* 
saOants,  and  the  TAa^v  killed  with  his  own  hand  thsmaa 
who  had  seised  him,  cUpped  the  saddle'  ungirthed  as  U  esa 
npon  his  hone,  and,  vaulting  into  it,  rode  full  speed  thronth 
the  streets  of  Kendal,  callhig  his  men  to  foOowUm;  sni 
with  his  whole  party,  madea safe  retreat  to  hb  ai|lnm  la 
the  bUce.  The  action  marked  the  man.  Maoy  knew  him : 
aad  they  who  did  not,  knew  as  well  from  the  exploit  ttstik 
could  be  nobody  bat  Robfai  the  Devil.'** 


>  Dr  Bani*s  History  of  Westmoieiwt 
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A  LOVERS  TALE. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION.i 

h  the  Edihbijboh  Akii oal  Register  for  the  year 
1809,  Three  Fragments  were  insetted,  written  in 
■■It&n  of  lArmg  Poets.  It  must  have  been  ap- 
pnA,  Hoi  hy  these  prolusions,  nothing  burlesque, 
V  diarespectfiil  to  the  authors,  was  intended,  but 
ttittiiey  were  offered  to  the  public  as  serious,  though 
•rtwnly  very  imperfect,  imitations  of  that  style  of 
^Bipontion,  by  which  each  of  the  writers  is  sup- 
fPKd  to  be  distinguished.  As  these  exercises  at- 
(^■'^  agreater  degree  of  attention  than  the  author 
lUiepaled,  he  has  been  induced  to  complete  one 
tf  ftem,  and  present  it  as  a  separate  publication.^ 

It  is  not  in  this  place  that  an  examination  of  the 
vnks  of  the  master  whom  he  has  here  adopted  as 
■iDodel,  can,  with  propriety,  be  introduced ;  since 
hie  geoeod  aeqmeeoence  in  the  favourable  suffrage 
<f  the  piblie  must  necessarily  be  inferred  from  the 
■ttonpt  he  has  now  made.  He  is  induced,  by  the 
ntme  ol  his  snbject,  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
vhithai  been  called  bomantic  poeibt  ; — the  popu- 
luity  of  which  has  been  revived  in  the  present 
hj,  under  the  an^icee,  and  by  the  unparalleled 
■MoesB^  di  one  individnaL 

The  original  purpose  of  poetry  is  either  religious 
«  hifltaricaly  or,  as  must  fi^quently  happen,  a  mix- 
^  of  both.  To  modem  readers,  the  poems  of 
oaaer  have  many  of  the  features  of  pure  romance  ; 
teintheestimation  of  his  contemporaries,  they  pro- 


in  Much  1819,  by  John  BaUantyne  and  Co. 

Soott,  tai  hto  Intr^uctlon  to  the  Lord  of  the 
BdDf  modi  vagtA  by  my  intbnate  Mend,  now 
mon,  'William  £nkbie«  I  agreed  to  write  the 
tale  oriled  the  *  Bridal  of  Triermafai ;'  but  it 
,  that  he  dwuld  make  no  lerioae  effort 
compoilttoB,  if  report  ihoaU  lay  it  atlila  door. 


bably  derived  their  chief  value  from  their  supposed 
historical  authenticity.  The  same  may  be  generally 
said  of  the  poetry  of  aU  early  ages.  The  marvels 
and  miracles  which  the  poet  blends  with  his  song, 
do  not  exceed  in  number  or  extravagance  the  fig- 
ments of  the  historians  of  the  same  period  of  society ; 
and,  indeed,  the  difference  betwixt  poetry  and  prose, 
as  the  vehicles  of  historical  truth,  is  always  of  late 
introduction.  Poets,  under  various  denominations 
of  Bards,  Scalds,  Chroniclers,  and  so  forth,  are  the 
first  historians  of  all  nations.  Their  intention  is 
to  relate  the  events  they  have  witnessed,  or  the 
traditions  that  have  reached  them ;  and  they  clothe 
the  relation  in  rhyme,  merely  as  the  means  of 
rendering  it  more  solemn  in  the  narrative  or  more 
easily  committed  to  memory.  But  as  the  poetical 
historian  improves  in  the  art  of  conveying  informa- 
tion, the  authenticity  of  his  narrative  unavoidably 
decKnes.  He  is  tempted  to  dilate  and  dwell  upon 
the  events  that  are  interesting  to  his  imagination, 
and,  conscious  how  indifferent  his  audience  is  to 
the  naked  truth  of  his  poem,  his  history  gradually 
becomes  a  romance. 

It  18  in  this  situation  that  those  epics  are  found, 
which  have  been  generally  regarded  the  standards 
of  poetry  ;  and  it  has  happened  somewhat  strangely, 
that  the  modems  have  pointed  out  as  the  character  • 
istics  and  peculiar  exc^enciesbf  narrative  poetry, 
the  very  circumstances  which  the  authors  them- 
selves adopted,  only  because  their  art  involved  the 
duties  of  the  historian  as  well  as  the  poet.    It  can- 


As  he  waa  more  than  smpected  of  a  taste  for  poetiy,  and 
as  I  took  care,  in  several  places,  to  mix  somethbig  which 
might  resemble  (as  Ihr  as  was  in  my  power)  my  friend**  fee- 
ing and  manner,  the  tndn  easily  caught*  and  two  targe  editions 
were  sold.  A  third  befaig  caUod  for,  Lord  Kinedder  became 
unwUUng  to  aid  any  longer  a  deception  which  was  goiig  fiv- 
tber  than  he  expected  or  desired,  and  the  real  authort  namt 
was  given.^ 


^ 
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not  be  bdiaved,  for  example^  that  Homer  selected 
the  siege  of  Troy  as  the  most  appropriate  subject 
for  poetry ;  his  purpose  was  to  write  the  early  history 
of  his  country ;  the  event  he  has  chosen,  though  not 
very  fruitful  in  varied  incident,  nor  perfectly  well 
adapted  for  poetry,  was  nevertheless  oombmed  with 
traditionary  and  genealogical  anecdotes  extremely 
interesting  to  those  who  were  to  listen  to  him  ;  and 
this  he  has  adorned  by  the  exertions  of  a  genius, 
which,  if  it  has  been  equalled,  has  certainly  been 
never  surpassed.  It  was  not  till  comparatively  a 
lute  period  that  the  general  accuracy  of  his  narra- 
tive, or  his  purpose  in  composing  it  was  brought 
into  question.     Aanu  ^t^Strat  \i  A>A^«yi^«f  ]  {xa4a 

But  whatever  theories  might  be  framed  by  specu- 
lative men,  his  work  was  of  an  historical,  not  of  an 
allegorical  nature.     Ei>«c/WA.Xir0  finra  rv  Miyri«  uat 


*  Diogenes  Laertius,  lib.  fL  Anazag.  Segm.  IL 

'  Homeri  Vita*  in  Herod.  Henr.  SUph,  IS70,  p.  366. 

*  A  RBCKIPT  TO  MAKB  AN  XPIC  POBM. 
FOR  THK  PABLS. 

**  Take  out  of  any  old  poem,  history  book,  romance,  or  le- 
fend,  (for  Instance,  Oeoffry  of  Monmouth,  or  Don  Bclianis  of 
Greece,)  those  parts  of  stoiy  which  afford  most  scope  for  long 
descriptions.  Put  theee  pieces  together,  and  throw  all  the 
adventures  you  fancy  into  one  tale.  Then  take  a  hero  whom 
you  may  choose  for  the  sound  of  his  name,  and  put  him  into 
the  midst  of  these  adTentures.  There  let  him  work  for  twelve 
books ;  at  the  end  of  which  you  may  take  him  put  ready  pre- 
pared to  conquer  or  marry,  it  being  neoeasaiy  that  the  con- 
clusion of  an  epic  poem  be  fortunate.  '^ 

To  make  an  Epitode.—**  Take  any  remaining  adventure  of 
your  former  collection,  hi  which  you  could  no  way  involve 
your  hero,  or  any  unfortunate  accident  that  was  too  good  to 
be  thrown  away,  and  it  will  be  of  use,  applied  to  any  other 
person,  who  may  be  lost  and  evaporate  in  the  course  of  the 
work,  without  the  least  damage  to  the  oompo^ion.'^ 

For  m*  Moral  and  AUffforp,—**  These  yon  may  extract  out 
of  the  Cable  afterwards  at  your  leisure.  Be  sure  you  strain 
Uiem  fluflldentiy.^^ 


(f 


POa  THK  MAlTKaita. 

For  thoee  of  the  hero,  take  all  the  best  qualities  you  can 
find  in  all  the  celebrated  heroes  of  antiquity ;  if  they  will  not 
be  reduced  to  a  oaBsisten<gr,  lay  them  all  on  a  heap  upon  him. 
Be  sore  they  are  qualities  which  your  patron  would  be  thought 
to  have ;  and,  to  prevent  any  mistake  which  the  world  may 
be  sul^ect  to,  select  from  the  alphabet  those  capital  letters 
that  compose  Us  name,  and  set  them  at  the  head  of  a  dedica- 
cation  before  your  poem .  However,  do  not  absolutely  observe 
the  exact  quantity  of  these  virtues,  it  not  being  determined 
whether  or  not  it  be  necessary  f<w  the  hero  of  a  poem  to  be  an 
honest  man.  For  the  under  characters,  gather  them  Irom 
Homer  and  Virgil,  and  change  the  names  as  occasion  serves.^^ 

FOR  TBB  MACHINES. 

«  Take  of  deities,  male  and  female,  as  many  as  you  can  use. 
Separate  them  into  equal  parts,  and  keep  Jupiter  in  the 
middle.  Let  'Juno  put  htan  in  a  ferment,  and  Venus  mollify 
him.  Remember  on  all  occasions  to  make  use  of  volatile 
Mercury.  If  you  have  need  of  devils,  draw  them  out  of  MH- 
too*s  Pandise,  and  extract  your  si^rfts  from  Taan.  The  use 
9i  these  machines  is  evident,  for,  rinoe  an  epic  poem  can  pos- 


^xtrmf  yfdfig-iat,^  Instead  of  recommendiDg  iJis 
choice  of  a  subject  similar  to  that  of  Homer,  ft 
was  to  be  expected  that  critics  should  hare  exhortad 
the  poets  of  these  latter  days  ix>  adopt  or  invent  a 
narrative  in  itself  more  susceptible  of  poetical  onu^ 
ment,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  that  advantage  ia 
order  to  compensate,  in  some  degree,  the  inferiority 
of  genius.  The  contrary  course  has  been  inoulcstad 
by  almost  all  the  writers  upon  the  Epopedia;  with 
what  success,  the  fate  of  Homer's  munenms  imi- 
tators  may  best  show.  The  uUmum  tuppHeium  «f 
criticism  was  inflicted  on  the  author  if  he  did  not 
choose  a  subject  which  at  once  deprived  him  of  afl 
claim  to  originality,  and  placed  him,  if  not  in  actail 
contest,  at  least  in  fatal  comparison,  with  tbosa 
giants  in  the  land  whom  it  was  most  his  intereil 
to  avoid.  The  celebrated  i^Bceipt  for  writing  an 
epic  poem,  which  appeared  in  The  Guardian^ 
was  the  first  instance  in  which  common 


sibly  subsist  without  (hem,  the  wisest  way  is  to : 
for  your  greatest  neceaaities.  When  you  cannot  extxtosis 
your  hero  by  any  human  means,  or  yourself  by  your  own  wtts, 
seek  relief  from  Heaven,  and  the  gods  wHl  do  your  boiiBssi 
very  readily.  This  is  aecordmg  to  the  direct  pceaeriptiDnsf 
Horace  in  his  Art  of  Poetry : 

*  Nee  Deus  interait,  nisi  dignns  vindioe  nodus 
Inciderit'— Verse  191. 

'  Never  presume  to  make  a  god  i^pear 

But  for  a  business  worthy  of  a  god.^— Boeooiiaoy. 

That  Is  to  aayi  a  poet  should  never  eall  upon  the  gods  for  tbdr 
assistance,  but  wiien  he  is  fai  great  perplexi^.** 

FOR  TRa  ssaci^pnoira. 

For  a  TempeiL—**  Take  Eurus^  Zephyr,  Anster,aiidBsm% 
and  oast  them  together  faito  one  vene.  Add  to  thessof  nio, 
lightning,  and  of  thunder  (the  loudest  you  can),  Quanltimf^ 
eit.  Mix  your  douds  and  billowfc  well  together  nntfl  thoy 
foam,  and  thicken  your  deecription  here  and  there  vttba 
quicksand.  Brew  your  tempest  n^  In  your  head  bsfcnf<" 
set  it  a-bk>wing.'^ 

For  a  Battte.^"  Pick  a  large  quantity  of  Unges  and  de^ 
scrfptions  from  Homer's  Iliad,  with  a  spiceortwoof  ViisQi 
and  if  there  remain  any  overplus,  you  may  lay  them  by^* 
skirmish.  Season  it  weU  with  similee,  and  it  wffl  mak*  « 
excellent  battle.*^ 

Far  a  Burning  IVnen,— "If  such  a  deaeriptlan be  bsos*- 

saiy,  because  it  is  certain  there  Is  one  bi  Virgil,  Old  Ttof 

is  ready  burnt  to  your  hands.    Bnt  if  you  fear  that  wooMbs 

thought  borrowed,  a  diapt«r  or  two  of  the  Thetny  of  Coo^' 

ration,  1  well  circumstanced,  and  done  into  vene,  ^  ^ 

good  suoecedaneum.^ 
Asybr  HmOw  and  SMt^plkoiv,  *' thqr  may  be  foOBd  aD  oTsr 

the  creation.  The  moat  ignorant  may  gather  theot  but  lbs 
danger  is  hi  applying  them.  For  this,  advise  with  your  boot* 
seller.'^ 

FOR  TRB  LAireUAGB 

(I  mean  the  dietkm.)    "  Here  it  will  do  weD  to  be  sa  ii>}* 
tator  Of  MUton;  for  you  wiU find  U  eeaiar  to  imitate  Uaii 


>  From  Ub.  liL  Da  Ooollagratione  Mnndi,  or  Teltaris  Tbeori^ 
Sacra,  pubMshcd  In  4to,  1680.  By  Dr  Tlionaa  Bunet,  nw* 
ter  of  the  Cbarter-floose^ 
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vu  applied  to  this  dopartment  of  poetry ;  and^  in 
dRdyif  the  question  be  csonsidered  on  its  own  merits, 
ve  most  be  satisfied  th^t  narrative  poetry,  if  strictly 
onfined  to  the  great  occurrences  of  history,  would 
be  deprived  of  thd  individual  interest  widch  it  is 
so  veil  calculated  to  excite. 
ttodem  poets  may  therefore  be  pardoned  in  seeking 
ampler  subjects  of  verse,  more  interesting  in  propor- 
liQa  to  their  simplicity.  Two  or  three  figures,  well 
grouped, suit  the  artist  better  than  a  crowd,for  what- 
ever purpose  assembled.  For  the  same  reason,  a 
■eene  immediately  presented  to  the  imagination, and 
Anetly  brought  home  to  the  feelings,  though  involv- 
0^  tbe  fata  of  but  one  or  two  persons,  is  more  fa- 
voanble  for  poetry  than  the  political  struggles  and 
cooTuIaions  which  influence  tlie  fate  of  kingdoms. 
The  former  are  within  the  reach  and  comprehen- 
aoa  of  all,  and,  if  depicted  with  vigour,  seldom  fail 
to  fix  attention  :  The  other,  if  more  sublime,  are 
Boie  vague  and  distant,  less  capable  of  being  dis- 
tinctly QBderstood,  and  infinitely  less  capable  of  ex- 
dtiiig  those  sentiments  which  it  is  the  v^y  purpose 
tf  poetry  to  inspire.  To  generalize  is  always  to 
fatpoy  effect.  We  would,  for  example,  be  more 
■terested  in  the  fate  of  an  individual  soldier  in  com- 
Ut,  than  in  the  grand  event  of  a  general  action  ; 
vitb  the  happiness  of  two  lovers  raised  from  misery 
iad  anxiety  to  peace  and  union,  than  with  the  suc- 
oEsfol  exertions  of  a  whole  nation.  Fi'om  what  causes 
^  may  originate,  is  a  separate  and  obviously  an  im- 
natraial  consideration.  Before  ascribing  this  pecu- 
^tjr  to  causes  decidedly  and  odiously  selfish,  it  is 
pn>per  to  recollect,  that  while  men  see  only  a  limited 
t{aoe^  and  while  their  affections  and  conduct  are  re- 
gulated, not  by  aspiring  to  an  universal  good,  but 
b;  exerting  their  power  of  making  themselves  and 
<^<^>en  happy  within  the  limited  scale  alloted  to  each 


ttbthn  aay  thing  dae.    Hebiaiaiiis  and  Qrednu  are  to  be 

fcoDd  in  him  wiilioat  the  tronbie  of  learning  tbe  lai^nages. 

IkAewapainto',  who  (like  our  poet)  had  no  genius,  make 

Ui  things  to  be  tboaght  originai^f  by  setting  them  in  the 

^"^  Yon  ittay,  in  tbe  same  manner,  give  the  venerable 

iir  of  Kitiqiiity  to  joor  piece,  by  darkening  up  and  down  ike 

^  Eoglbb.    With  thia  you  may  be  easily  fumiahed  upon 

*B7oeeaaion,  hy  tbe  Dictionttry  commoaily  printed  at  the  end 
•JCbsocjM 

"  1  most  not  conclude  without  cautioning  all  writers  without 
SBbs  in  one  material  point,  whidi  b,  never  to  be  afraid  of 
^^  too  much  fire  in  their  works.  I  should  advise  rather 
to  take  their  warmest  thoughts,  and  spread  them  abroad 
"^  paper;  for  they  are  obeenred  to  cool  before  they  are 
•^''-Popa.    The  Guardian,  :io,  7B. 

I  '*  In  aU  this  we  cheerfully  acquiesce,  without  abating  any 
*»>?of  our  former  hostUity  to  the  modem  JioniauiU  slyUt 
*^  ii  foonded  on  very  different  principles.  Nothing  is,  in 
0©  opinion,  so  dangerotis  to  the  very  existence  of  poetry  as 
"cntreme  hudty  of  rule  and  consequent  lacUity  of  compo- 
**iQD,  wiiiefa  ara  its  principal  characteristics.  Our  very  ad- 
'»'"<on  b  bvour  of  that  Ikiense  of  plot  and  conduct  wliich  is 
*J"»dby  the  Romance  writers,  ought  to  render  us  so  much 
ue  more  guarded  la  extendbig  the  privilege  to  the  mfaior 
f^  of  eompoiitiOD  and  veadiicatioa.  Tbe  nmovai  of  all 
^««Nesl  bars  and  impedtmenU  leta  wide  open  the  gates  of 


individual,  so  long  will  individual  history  and  indl* 
vidual  virtue  be  the  readier  and  more  accessible 
road  to  general  interest  and  attention  ;  and,  per- 
haps, \»e  may  add,  that  it  is  the  more  useful,  as 
well  as  the  more  accessible,  inasmucn  as  it  affords 
an  example  capable  of  being  easily  imitated. 

According  to  the  author's  idea  of  Romantic  Poetry, 
as  distinguished  from  Epic,  the  farmer  comprehends 
a  fictitious  narrative,  framed  and  combined  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  writer ;  beginning  and  ending  as  he 
may  judge  best :  whidi  neither  exacts  nor  refuses 
the  use  of  supernatural  machinery  ;  which  is  free 
from  th^  technical  rules  of  the  Ep6e ;  and  is  sub- 
ject only  to  those  which  good  sense,  good  taste,  and 
good  morals,  apply  to  every  species  of  poetry  with- 
out exception.  The  date  may  be  in  a  remote  age, 
or  in  the  present ;  the  story  may  detail  the  adven- 
tures of  a  prince  or  of  a  peasant.  In  a  word,  the 
author  is  absolute  master  of  his  country  and  its  in- 
habitants, and  every  thing  is  permitted  to  him,  ex- 
cepting to  be  heavy  or  prosaic,  for  which,  free  and 
unembarrassed  as  he  is,  he  has  no  manner  of  apo- 
logy. Those,  it  is  probable,  will  be  found  the  pe- 
culiarities of  this  species  of  composition  ;  and  before 
joining  the  outcry  against  the  vitiated  taste  that 
fosters  and  encourages  it,  the  justice  and  grounds 
of  it  ought  to  be  made  perfectly  apparent.  If  the  want 
o^sieges,  and  battles,  and  great  military  evolutions,  in 
our  poetry,  is  complained  of,  let  us  reflect,  that  the 
campaigns  and  heroes  of  our  days  are  perpetuated  in 
a  record  that  neither  requires  nor  admits  of  the  aid  of 
fiction ;  and  if  the  complaint  refers  to  the  inferiority 
of  our  bards,  let  ns  pay  a  just  tribute  to  their  modesty, 
limiting  them,  as  it  does,  to  subjects  which, however 
indifferently  treated  have  still  the  interest  and  charm 
of  novelty,and  which  thus  prevents  them  from  adding 
insipidity  to  their  other  more  insuperable  defects.^ 

PanuuKui;  and  ao  much  the  better.     We  disUka  jnyitary 
quitd  as  much  in  matters  of  taste,  as  of  politics  and  ^igioo 
But  let  us  not,  in  opening  the  door,  poll  down  the  wall,  and 
level  the  very  foundation  of  the  edifice.*^— {Htteal  Review^ 
18ia 

'*  In  the  same  letterin  whioh  William  BnUiid  aoknowledget 
the  receipt  of  the  flivt  four  pagea  of  Bokeby,  he  advarta  also 
to  the  Bridal  of  Triermain  as  being  already  in  rapkl  progreaa. 
The  fragments  of  tlds  second  poem,  inserted  in  the  Register  of 
the  preceding  year,  had  attracted  oonaiderable  notice ;  the 
secret  of  their  authorship  had  been  well  kept ;  sod  by  some 
means,  even  in  tbe  shrewdest  drdea  of  Bdlnbogh,  tbe  belief 
had  become  prevalent  that  they  proceeded  not  tnua  Soott  but 
from  Eiaklne.    Scott  had  no  sooner  completed  his  bargaiii  as 
to  the  copyright  of  the  unwritten  Rokeby,  than  he  resolved  to 
pause  from  time  to  time  in  its  composition,  and  weave  those 
fragments  into  a  shorter  and  lighter  romance,  •xecatedina 
different  metre,  and  to  be  pubUAed  anoi^ymoualy  tn  a  small 
pocket  volume,  as  nearly  as  poaslUe  on  the  aame  day  with  the 
avowed  quarta     lie  expected  great  amusement  fh>m  the 
comparisons  which  the  critics  would  no  doubt  indulge  them- 
selves  in  drawing   between  liimself  and  this  humble  candi- 
date ;  and  ErsUne  good-humouredly  entered  Into  the  scheme, 
undertaking  to  do  nothing  irtiidi  should  effbctudly  8un>rBBS 
the  noUon  of  his  having  set  himself  op  as  a  modest  rival  to 
his  friend.'"-Z(/feq/'Scott,vol.  iv.  p.  IS. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

I. 
Comb,  Lucy  !  while  'tis  morning  hour, 

The  woodland  brook  we  needs  must  pass  ; 
So,  ere  the  sun  assume  his  power, 
We  shelter  in  our  poplar  bower. 
Where  dew  lies  long  upon  the  flower, 

Though  vanish'd  from  the  relvet  grass. 
Curbing  the  stream;  this  stony  ridge 
May  serve  us  for  a  nlyau  bridge  ; 

For  here  oompell'd  to  disunite. 
Round  petty  isles  the  runnels  glide. 
And  chafing  off  their  puny  spite. 
The  shaUow  murmurers  waste  their  might, 

Yielding  to  footstep  free  and  light 
A  dry-shod  pass  from  side  to  side. 

II. 

Nay,  why  this  hedtating  pause  t 
And,  Lucy,  as  thy  step  vrithdiaws, 
Why  mdelong  eye  the  streamlet's  brim  I 

Titania's  foot  without  a  slip, 
Like  thine,  though  timid,  light,  and  slim, 

From  stone  to  stone  might  safely  trip. 

Nor  risk  the  glow-worm  clasp  to  dip 
That  binds  her  slipper's  silken  rim. 
Or  trust  thy  lorer's  strength  :  nor  fear 

That  this  same  stalwart  arm  of  mine, 
Which  oould  yon  oak's  prone  trunk 

uprear, 
Shall  shrink  beneath  the  burden  dear 

Of  form  80  slender,  light,  and  fine  — 
So^ — ^now,  the  danger  dared  at  last, 
Look  back,  and  smile  at  perils  past ! 

IIL 
And  now  we  reach  the  fSayourite  glade. 

Paled  in  by  oopsewood,  diff,  and  stone, 
Where  nerer  harsher  sounds  invade. 

To  break  affection's  whispering  tone. 
Than  the  deep  breexe  that  waves  the  shade. 

Than  the  small  brooklet's  feeble  moan. 

>  Ma~"Haoghty«!y«.'« 


Come  1  rest  thee  on  thy  wonted  seat , 

Moes'd  is  the  stone,  the  turf  is  green, 
A  place  where  lovers  best  may  meet, 

Who  would  that  not  their  love  be  stieo. 
The  boughs,  that  dim  the  summer  sky, 
Shall  hide  us  from  each  lurking  spy. 

That  tam  would  spread  the  invidious  tale. 
How  Lucy  of  the  lofty  eye,i 
Noble  in  birth,  in  fortunes  high. 
She  for  whom  lords  and  barons  sigh. 

Meets  her  poor  Arthur  in  the  dale. 

IV. 
How  deep  that  blush  ! — how  deep  that  sigh  ! 
And  why  does  Lucy  shun  mine  eye  f 
Is  it  because  that  crimson  draws 
ItB  colour  from  some  secret  cause. 
Some  hidden  movement  of  the  breast, 
She  would  not  that  her  Arthur  gueae'd  I 
O  !  quicker  far  is  lovers'  ken 
Than  the  dull  glance  of  common  men^ 
And,  by  strange  sympathy,  can  spell 
The  thoughts  the  loved  one  will  not  tell ! 
And  mine,  in  Lucy's  blush,  saw  met 
The  hues  of  pleasore  and  regret ; 
Pride  mingled  in  the  sigh  her  voioei. 

And  shared  with  Love  the  crimson  glow ; 
Well  pleased  that  thou  art  Arthur's  choice, 
Yet  shamed  thine  own  is  placed  so  low : 
Thou  tum'st  thy  self-confessing  cheek. 
As  if  to  meet  the  breeze's  cooUng ; 
Then,  Lucy,  hear  thy  tutor  speak, 
For  Love,  too,  has  his  hours  of  sehoob'og. 

V. 

Too  oft  my  anxious  eye  has  ^ied 
That  secret  grief  thou  fain  wouldst  hide, 
The  passing  pang  of  humbled  pride  ; 
Too  oft,  when  through  the  splendid  hall. 

The  load-star  of  each  heart  and  eye. 
My  fair  one  leads  the  glittering  ball. 
Will  her  stol'n  glance  on  Arthur  faU, 
With  such  a  blush  and  such  a  sigh  ! 


.  *'  with  wingi  SI  iwift 


At  iMditstion  or  the  iboiighta  of  love.* 
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Thoa  vooldst  not  yield,  for  wealth  or  rank, 
The  heart  thy  worth  and  beauty  won, 

Nor  feare  me  on  this  moeay  hank. 
To  meet  a  rival  on  a  throne  : 

Why,  then,  ahonld  Tain  repinlngs  rise, 

That  to  thy  h>Ter  fitte  denies 

A  nobler  name,  a  wide  domain, 

A  Baron's  birth,  a  menial  train, 

Sinee  Heaven  assign'd  him,  for  his  part, 

A  lyre,  a  £alcfaion,  and  a  heart  f 

VI. 

My  sword ^its  master  must  be  dumb  ; 

Bat,  when  a  soldier  names  my  name, 
Appraadi,  my  Lacy  !  fearless  come. 

Nor  dread  to  hear  of  Arthur's  shame. 
My  heart — ^"mid  all  yon  courtly  crew. 

Of  lordly  rank  and  lofty  line, 
b  there  to  love  and  honour  true. 
That  boasta  a  pulse  so  warm  as  mine  ?i 
Vwy  praised  thy  diamonds'  lustre  rare— 

Ibteh'd  with  thine  eyes,  I  thought  it  faded  ; 
Ihey  praised  the  pearis  that  bound  thy  hair — 

I  only  saw  tbe  locks  they  braided  ; 
They  tiik'd  of  wealthy  dower  and  Und, 

And  titles  of  high  birth  the  token — 
I  toooght  of  Lucy's  heart  and  hand, 

Hor  knew  tlie  sense  of  what  was  spoken. 
And  yet,  if  rank'd  in  Fortune's  roll, 

I  might  have  leam'd  their  choiee  unwise, 
Who  late  te  dower  above  the  soul, 
Afid  Lucy's  diamonds  o'er  her  eyes.  * 

VIL 
My  Ijrfr— it  is  an  idle  toy, 

That  borrows  accents  not  its  own, 
Ijke  muUer  of  Colombian  sky, 

That  aiDgs  but  in  a  mimic  tone.  3 
^*er  did  it  sound  o'er  sainted  weU, 
IW  boasts  it  aught  of  Border  spell ; 

'  KEl~^*  That  boarta  ao  warm  a  heart  as  mine.^ 

*  M&— '•  And  Iracy*^  gem*  before  her  eyee." 
'  The  Moekiiig  BinL 

*  }SB,-j"  Pocfaanoe,  becanae  it  sung  their  praise.*^ 
^8HAniaMBz,NoteA. 

'"The  iBtrodoction,  though  by  no  means  destitute  of 
^**Bte,lsdeddedly  iBfeTi<v  to  the  Poem:  iu  planorcon- 
^'V^  h  Deiihsr  very  ingenious  nor  very  striking.  The  best 
'"'■^•■e  tliosa  In  ^iriddi  the  anUior  adheres  most  strictly 
fokhorlglnl:  fai  those  which  are  composed  without  having 
Htcra  ftxed  on  fab  modd,  there  is  a  sort  of  aflisetation  and 
AaUig  St  faomoar  tliat  will  probably  excite  some  feeling 
'^  iHappoinUiMmt,  either  becanae  the  effort  is  not  altogether 
"^Mi!,  or  because  it  does  not  perfectly  hannonise  with 
^tewsBd  eoioorlng  of  the  whole  piece. 

**Tla*BriiliP  Itselfisparelyataleof  chivalry;  a  tale  of 
'  BriWn^  irie,  aad  Arthur's  days,  when  midnight  fairies 
**»!  ths  maae.^  The  author  never  gives  us  a  glance  of 
*^>i7Bfe(arof  OTdinary  persooages.  From  the  splendid 
'""t  of  Arthur,  we  are  conveyed  to  the  halls  of  enchant- 
"^  and,  ef  .eoone,  are  introdaced  to  a  system  of  manners, 
'"'"^  dcddcd'and  appropriate,  but  altogether   remote 


Its  strings  no  feudal  slogan  i  our. 
It  heroes  draw  no  broad  claymore  ; 
No  shouting  clans  applauses  raise, 
Because  it  sung  their  father's  praise  ;* 
On  Scottish  moor,  or  English  down. 
It  ne'er  was  graced  by  fair  renown  ; 
Nor  won, — ^best  meed  to  minstrel  true^ — 
One  favouring  smile  from  fair  Buocleuch  ! 
By  one  poor  streamlet  sounds  its  tone. 
And  heard  by  one  dear  maid  alone. 

VIIL 

But,  if  thou  bid'st,  these  tones  shall  tell 

Of  errant  knight,  and  damoaelle  ; 

Of  the  dread  knot  a  Wizard  tied. 

In  punishment  of  maiden's  pride. 

In  notes  of  marvel  and  of  fear. 

That  best  may  charm  romantic  ear. 
For  Lucy  loves, — ^like  Collins,  ill-starred  name  . 
Whose  lay's  requital,  was  that  tardy  fame. 
Who  bound  no  laurel  round  his  living  head. 
Should  hang  it  o'er  his  monument  when  dead,—  - 
For  Lucy  loves  to  tread  enchanted  strand. 
And  thread,  like  him,  the  maze  of  fairy  land  ; 
Of  golden  battlements  to  view  the  gleam. 
And  slumber  soft  by  some  Elysian  stream  ; 
Such  lays  she  loves, — and,  such  my  Lucy's  choieoi 
What  other  song  can  claim  her  Poet's  voice  t^ 


Sjbe  i^tiDal  of  ^Yiecmain. 


CANTO  FI&ST. 


I. 

Whe&b  is  the  Maiden  of  mortal  strain. 

That  may  match  with  the  Baron  of  Trierman  t ' 


tnm  thoee  of  this  vulgar  world.^^ 
1813. 


-QuarUrtjf  Review^  Julif, 


*'  The  poem  now  before  us  consists  property  of  two  distinct 
subjects,  interwoven  together  something  in  the  manner  of  the 
Last  Minstrel  and  his  Lay,  in  the  first  and  most  enchanting 
of  Walter  Scott's  romances.  The  first  is  tbe  history  ^real  or 
imaginary,  we  pereume  not  to  guess  which)  of  the  author^a 
passion,  omirtship,  and  marriege,  with  a  young  lady,  his  supe- 
rior In  rank  and  drcumstanoes,  to  whom  he  relates  at  inter- 
vals the  story  which  may  be  Mnsidered  as  the  principal  de- 
sign of  the  work,  to  which  it  gives  its  title.  This  is  amode  of 
introdadng  romantic  and  fabulous  narratives  which  we  very 
much  approve,  though  there  may  be  reason  to  fear  that  too 
frequent  repetition  may  wear  out  its  etttcL  It  attaches  a 
degree  of  dramatic  interest  to  the  work,  and  at  the  same  time 
softens  tiM  absurdity  of  a  Qothlo  legend,  by  throwing  it  to  a 
greater  distance  from  the  relation  and  auditor,  by  represent- 
ing it,  not  as  a  tratai  of  facts  which  actually  took  place,  hot  as  a 
mere  fable,  dther  adopted  by  the  credulity  of  former  thnes, 
or  invented  for  the  purposes  of  amusement,  and  the  exereies 
of  the  imagination.'^CWtiarf  Review^  1813. 

7  See  Appendix,  Note.  B 
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due  must  be  lovely,  and  constant,  ind  kind. 

Holy  and  pure,  and  humble  of  mind, 

filiUie  of  cheer,  and  gentle  of  mood, 

Courteous,  and  generous,  and  noble  of  blood — 

Lovely  as  the  sun's  first  ray. 

When  it  breaks  the  clouds  of  an  April  day  ; 

Constant  and  true  as  the  widowed  dove. 

Kind  as  a  minstrel  that  sings  of  love  ; 

Pure  as  the  fountain  in  rocky  cave, 

Where  never  sunbeam  kiss'd  the  wave  ; 

Humble  as  maiden  that  loves  in  vain, 

Holy  as  hermit's  vesper  strain  ; 

Gentle  as  breeze  that  but  whispers  and  dies, 

Yet  blithe  as  the  light  leaves  that  dance  in  its 

sighs  ; 
G)urteous  as  monarch  the  mom  he  is  crown'd. 
Generous  as  spring^dews  that  bless  the  gbid 

ground  ; 
Noble  her  blood  as  the  currents  that  met 
In  the  vains  of  the  noblest  Plautagenet — 
Sudi  must  her  form  be,  her  mood,  and  her 

strain. 
That  shall  match  with  Sir  Roland  of  Triermain. 

IL 
Sir  Roland  de  Vaux  he  hath  laid  him  to  sleep. 
His  blood  it  was  fever'd,  his  breathing  was 

deep. 
He  had  been  pricking  against  the  Scot, 
The  foray  was  long,  and  the  skirmish  hot ; 
His  dinted  helm  and  his  buckler's  plight 
Bore  token  of  a  stubborn  fight. 

All  in  the  castle  must  hold  them  still, 
Harpers  must  lull  him  to  his  rest. 
With  the  slow  soft  tunes  he  loves  the  best. 
Till  sleep  sink  down  upon  his  breast. 
Like  the  dew  on  a  summer  hill. 

IIL 
It  was  &e  dawn  of  an  autumn  day  ; 
The  sun  waa  struggling  with  frost-fog  grey, 
That  like  a  silvery  crape  was  spread 
Round  Skiddaw's  dim  and  distant  head. 
And  faintly  gleam'd  each  painted  pane 
Of  the  k>rdly  halls  of  Triermain, 

When  that  Baron  bold  awoke. 
Starting  he  woke,  and  loudly  did  call. 
Rousing  his  menials  in  bower  and  hall, 

While  hastily  he  spoke. 

IV. 

**  Hearken,  my  mmstrels  !  Which  of  ye  all 
Touch'd  his  harp  with  that  dying  fall. 

So  sweet,  so  soft,  so  faint. 
It  seem'd  an  angels  whisper'd  call 

To  an  expiring  saint  f 


And  hearken,  my  merry-men  !  Wliat  tone  or 
where 
Did  she  pass,  that  maid  with  her  heavenly 
brow. 
With  her  look  so  sweet  and  her  eyes  so  fiur. 
And  her  graceful  step  and  her  angel  air. 
And  the  eagle  plume  in  her  -dark-brown  hair, 
That  pass'd  from  my  bower  e*en  now  f 

V. 

Answer'd  him  lUchard  de  Bretville  ;  he 
Was  chief  of  the  Baron's  minstrelsy, — 
"  Silent,  noble  chieftain,  we 

Have  sat  sinoe  midnight  dose. 
When  such  lulling  sounds  as  the  brooklet 

sings, 
Murmur'd  from  our  melting  strings. 
And  hush'd  you  to  repose. 

Had  a  harp-note  sounded  here. 

It  had  caught  my  watchful  ear. 
Although  it  fell  as  faint  and  shy 
As  bashful  maiden's  half-form'd  aigh. 

When  she  thinks  her  lover  near."  — 
Answer'd  Philip  of  Fasthwaite  tall. 
He  kept  guard  in  the  outer-hall, — 
**  Since  at  eve  our  watch  took  post. 
Not  a  foot  has  thy  portal  cross'd  ; 

Else  had  I  heard  the  steps,  though  low 
And  light  they  fell,  as  when  earth  reeeivei^ 
In  mom  of  £rost,  the  wither'd  leaves. 

That  drop  when  no  winds  blow." — 

VI. 
'^  Then  come  thou  hither,  Henr^',  my  page. 
Whom  I  saved  from  the  sack  of  Hermitage^ 
When  that  dark  castle,  tower,  and  spire^ 
Rose  to  the  skies  a  pile  of  fire. 

And  redden'd  all  the  Nine-stane  Hill, 
And  the  shrieks  of  death,  that  wildly  brake 
Through  devouring  flame  and  smotiiering  aiioke,  ; 

Made  the  warrior's  heart>blood  ehilL 
The  trustiest  thou  of  all  my  train. 
My  fleetest  courser  thou  must  rein. 

And  ride  to  Lyulph's  tower. 
And  from  the  Baron  of  Triermain 

Greet  well  that  sage  of  power.    * 
He  is  sprung  from  Druid  sires, 
And  British  bards  that  tuned  their  lyres 
To  Arthur's  and  Pendragon's  praise, 
And  his  who  sleeps  at  Dunmailraiae.^ 
Gifted  like  his  gifted  race. 
He  the  characters  can  traoe, 
Graven  deep  in  elder  time 
Upon  Hellvellyn's  cliffs  sublime  ; 
Sign  and  sigil  well  doth  he  know, 
And  can  bode  of  weal  and  woe. 


^  imnmaflralse  Is  one  of  the  grand  posses  from  Cumberland  '  of  stones,  erected,  it  is  said,  to  the  memory  of  Dnmnalli  ttt 
Into  Westmoreland.    It  takes  Us  name  from  a  calmi  or  pUe    last  King  of  Cnniberland. 
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'  kingdomip  taJH,  and  fate  of  wan, 
ftom  mjstic  dreams  and  ooune  of  etan. 

duJl  teU  if  middle  earth 
To  that  enebantiBg  shape  gave  birth, 
'  if  'twas  hnt  an  airy  thing, 
as  Cuitastie  slnmbers  bring, 

from  the  rainbow's  Tarying  dyes, 
'Ci£ng  tints  of  western  skies.1 
^or,  by  the  Blessed  Rood  I  swear, 
'  that  &ir  form  breathe  vital  air, 
I  other  maiden  by  my  side 
ever  rest  De  Vanz's  bride  !*'> 

VII. 
Cuthful  Fsge  he  moonts  his  steed, 
aoon  be  crossed  green  Irthtng's  mead, 
M  o'er  Kirkoswald's  verdant  plain, 
Eden  barr'd  his  eourae  in  vain. 
:e  paaa'd  red  Penrith's  Table  Round,3 
or  fieats  of  chivalry  renown'd, 

May  burgh's  mound  4  and  stones  of  power, 
ij  Dnnds  raised  in  magic  honr, 
'Jbd  traced  the  Eamont's  winding  way, 
kTQ] UlfoB kkeft  beneath  him  Uy. 

VIH. 

Oatiard  he  rode,  the  pathway  still 
Wmding  betwixt  the  lake  and  hill ; 
'131,  on  the  fragment  of  a  rock, 
Scnck  from  its  base  by  lightning  shock. 

He  aaw  the  hoary  Sage  : 
The  silver  moss  and  lichen  twined, 
With  fem  and  deer>hair  check'd  and  lined, 

A  eoshion  fit  for  age ; 
And  o'er  him  shook  the  aspin-tree, 
A  Ttwikm  mstling  canopy. 
Then  sprang  young  Henry  from  his  selle, 

And  greeted  Lynlph  grave, 
And  then  his  master's  tale  did  tell, 

And  then  for  eonnsel  crave. 
lbs  Man  of  Years  mused  long  and  deep, 
Of  time's  Uist  treaoui'cs  taking  keep, 
And  then,  as  rousing  fixim  a  sleep, 

His  solemn  answer  gave. 

IX. 

*  That  msid  is  bom  of  middle  earth, 

And  may  of  man  be  won, 
^^Migh  there  have  glided  sinee  her  birth 

Five  hundred  years  and  one. 
fiat  Where's  the  Knight  in  all  the  north, 
That  dare  the  adventure  follow  forth, 

*  **  Jatlike  Aaron,  wtaen  the  Iks 

Aninbow  round  the  morning  iklei.^*— Moorr. 

"  Thb  wnrerfo]  Baron  required  in  tbo  iklr  one  whom  he 

^  vnom  with  his  hand»  an  ammblage  of  qoalitios,  that 

to  OS  rather  onweioniihio  even  in  thoie  high  days, 

«  th^  are  Imomi  to  liSTe  been  of  perfectiona  now 

^.  Bis  icaolnUon,  however,  was  not  more  faiflexi- 

'^thatof  any  mere  modem  youth  ;  for  he  decreea  that 


So  perilous  to  knigtitly  worth. 
In  the  valley  of  St.  John  t 
Listen,  youth,  to  what  I  tell. 
And  bind  it  on  thy  memory  well ; 
Nor  muse  that  I  commence  the  rhyme 
Far  distant  'mid  the  wrecks  of  time. 
The  mystic  tale,  by  bard  and  sage. 
Is  handed  down  from  Merlin's  ageu 

X. 

iLsulpi)'j(  Zb,U. 

"  Kino  Arthur  has  ridden  from  merry  Carlisla 

When  Pentecost  was  o'er  : 
He  joumey'd  like  errant-knight  the  while, 
And  sweeUy  the  summer  sun  did  smile 

On  mountain,  moss,  and  moor. 
Above  his  solitary  track 
Hose  Glaramara's  ridgy  back, 
Amid  whose  yawning  gulfs  the  sun 
Cast  umber'd  radiance  red  and  dun, 
Though  never  sunbeam  could  discern 
The  surface  of  that  sable  tarn,' 
In  whose  black  mirror  you  may  spy 
The  stars,  while  noontide  lights  the  sky. 
The  gallant  King  he  skirted  still 
The  margin  of  that  mighty  hill ; 
Rock  upon  rocks  incumbent  hung. 
And  torrents,  down  the  gullies  flung, 
Join'd  the  rude  river  that  brawl'd  on. 
Recoiling  now  from  crag  and  stone, 
Now  diving  deep  from  human  ken. 
And  raving  down  its  darlksome  glen. 
The  Monarch  judged  this  desert  wild, 
With  such  romantic  ruin  piled. 
Was  theatre  by  Nature's  hand 
For  feat  of  high  achievement  planu'd. 

XI. 
'*  O  rather  he  chose,  that  Monarch  bulJ, 

On  vent'rous  quest  to  ride, 
In  plate  and  mail,  by  wood  and  wold, 
Than,  with  ermine  traj^'d  and  cloth  of  gold. 

In  princely  bower  to  bide ; 
The  bursting  crash  of  a  foeman's  spear 

As  it  shiver'd  against  his  mail, 
Was  merrier  music  to  his  ear 

Than  courtier's  whisper'd  tale : 
And  the  clash  of  Calibum  more  dear. 

When  on  the  hostile  casque  it  rung, 
Than  all  the  Uys 
To  their  monarch's  praise 

That  the  harpers  of  Reged  sung. 


his  nightly  Tisitant,  of  wliora  at  this  time  lie  could  luiow  no- 
thing, but  tliat  she  loolced  and  lung  like  an  angel,  if  of  mortal 
mould,  ahall  be  hb  bride.^^— Quarter^  Review, 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  C       ^  See  Appendix,  Note  D. 

•  Ulfwater. 

'  The  small  lake  called  Scales- tarn  lies  so  deeply-  embosomed 
in  the  EPcesses  of  the  huge  mountain  called  Saddleback,  more 
poetically  Glaramara,  is  of  such  gieat  deptli,  and  so  com- 
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He  loved  better  to  rest  by  wood  or  river, 
Than  in  bower  of  bis  bride,  Dame  Guenever, 
For  he  left  that  lady,  so  lovely  of  cheer, 
To  follow  adventures  of  danger  and  fear  ; 
And  the  frank-hearted  Monarch  full  little  did 

wot. 
That  she  smiled,  in  his  absence,  on  brave 

Lancelot. 

XIL 
**  He  rode,  till  over  down  and  dell 
The  shade  more  broad  and  deeper  fell ; 
And  though  around  the  mountain's  head 
Flow'd  streams  of  purple,  and  gold,  and  red, 
Dark  at  the  base,  unblest  by  beam, 
Frown*d  the  black  rocks,  and  roar'd  the  stream. 
With  toil  the  King  his  way  pursued 
By  lonely  Threlkeld's  waste  and  wood. 
Till  on  his  course  obliquely  shone 
The  narrow  valley  of  Saint  John, 
Down  sloping  to  the  western  sky, 
Where  lingering  sunbeams  love  to  lie. 
Right  glad  to  feel  those  beams  again. 
The  King  drew  up  his  charger's  rein  ; 
With  gauntlet  raised  he  screened  his  sight, 
As  dazzled  with  the  level  light, 
And,  from  beneath  his  glove  of  mail. 
Scanned  at  his  ease  the  lovely  vale. 
While  'gainst  the  sun  his  armour  bright 
Gleam'd  ruddy  like  the  beacon's  light. 

XIIL 
**  Paled  in  by  many  a  lofty  hill, 
The  narrow  dale  lay  smooth  and  still, 
And,  down  its  verdant  bosom  led, 
A  winding  brooklet  found  its  bed. 
But,  midmost  of  the  vale,  a  mound 
Arose  with  airy  turrets  crown'd. 
Buttress,  and  rampire's  circling  bound, 

And  mighty  keep  and  tower  ; 
Seem'd  some  primeval  giant's  hand 
The  castle's  massive  walls  had  plann'd, 
A  ponderous  bulwark  to  withstand 

Ambitions  Nimrod's  power. 
Above  the  moated  entrance  slung. 
The  balanced  drawbridge  trembling  hung. 

As  jealous  of  a  foe  ; 
Wieket  of  oak,  as  iron  hiud. 
With  iron  studded,  dench'd,  and  barr'd. 
And  prong'd  portcullis,  join'd  to  guard 

The  gloomy  pass  below. 
But  the  grey  walls  no  banners  crown'd. 
Upon  the  watch-tower's  airy  round 
No  warder  stood  his  horn  to  sound, 
No  guard  beside  the  bridge  was  found, 
And,  where  the  Grothic  gateway  frown'd. 

Glanced  neither  bill  nor  bow. 


pletely  bidden  from  the  nm,  that  it  is  add  its  beams  «never 
rsach  it,  aud  that  the  reflectioQ  of  tbe  stars  may  be  seen  at 
mid-day. 


XIV. 
"  Beneath  the  castle's  gloomy  pride. 
In  ample  round  did  Arthur  ride 
Three  times  ;  nor  living  thing  he  spied. 

Nor  heard  a  Uving  sound. 
Save  that,  awakening  from  her  dream. 
The  owlet  now  began  to  scream. 
In  concert  with  the  rushing  stream. 

That  wash'd  the  battled  mound. 
He  lighted  from  his  goodly  steed. 
And  he  left  him  to  graze  on  bank  and  mead 
And  slowly  he  dimb'd  the  narrow  way. 
That  reach'd  the  entrance  grim  and  grey. 
And  he  stood  the  outward  arch  below. 
And  hb  bngle-hom  prepared  to  blow. 

In  summons  blithe  and  bold. 
Deeming  to  rouse  from  iron  sleep 
The  guardian  of  this  dismal  Keep, 

Which  well  he  guess'd  the  hold 
Of  wizard  stem,  or  goblin  grim, 
Or  pagan  of  gigantic  limb. 

The  tyrant  of  the  wold. 


XV. 
"  The  ivory  bugle's  golden  tip 
Twice  touch'd  the  Monarch's  manly  lip, 

And  twice  his  hand  withdrew. 
— Think  not  but  Arthur's  heart  was  good  1 
His  shield  was  cross'd  by  the  Ueased  rood. 
Had  a  pagan  host  before  him  stood. 

He  had  charged  them  through  and  through  • 

Yet  the  silence  of  that  ancient  place 
Sunk  on  his  heart,  and  he  paused  a  space 

Ere  yet  his  horn  he  blew. 
But,  instant  as  its  'bumm  rung. 
The  castle  gate  was  open  flung. 
Portcullis  rose  with  crashing  groan 
Full  harshly  up  its  groove  of  stone  ; 
The  balance-beams  obey'd  the  blast. 
And  down  the  trembling  drawbrid^  cast ; 
The  vanlted  arch  before  him  lay. 
With  nought  to  bar  the  gloomy  way, 
And  onward  Arthur  paced,  with  hand 
On  Calibum's^  resistless  brand. 

XVI. 
<<  A  hundred  torches,  flashing  bright, 
Dispell'd  at  once  the  gloomy  night 

That  lonr'd  along  the  walls, 
And  show'd  the  King's  astanish'd  sight 

The  inmates  of  the  halls. 
Nor  wizard  stem,  nor  goUin  grim. 
Nor  giant  huge  of  form  and  limb. 

Nor  heathen  knight,  was  there  ; 
But  the  cressets,  which  odours  flung  aloft, 
Show'd  by  their  yellow  light  and  soft, 

A  band  of  damsels  fair. 


1  This  was  the  name  of  Klog  Arthiir^  weU-lmowa  s#ort i 
sometimes  also  called  £xcalibar. 
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ODnrd  they  cune,  like  Bummer  wavo 

Hist  danoes  to  the  shore  ; 
Ai  faaodnd  Tweea  weksome  gsve, 

Andipeiooine  o'er  mod  o*er  I 
An  hmdred  lovely  hands  asiiail 
The  boeklen  of  the  monarch's  mail 
And  busy  laboor'd  to  nnhasp 
Rirek  of  steel  and  iron  dasp. 
die  wiapp'd  him  in  a  mantle  fair, 
Aid  one  flong  odoors  on  his  hair  ; 
HiiBhort  enrl'd  ringlets  one  smoQth'd  down, 
One  vreathed  them  with  a  myrtle  crown. 
A  Iside  upon  her  wedding-day. 
Was  tended  ne'er  by  troop  so  gay. 

XVII. 
'  Load  hmgh'd  they  all, — the  King,  in  vain. 
With  qfoestions  task'd  the  giddy  train  ; 
Let  him  entreat,  or  crave,  or  call, 
Tvis  one  reply ^ — loud  laughed  they  all. 
Then  o'er  him  mimic  chains  they  fling. 
Famed  of  the  fiiirest  flowers  of  spring. 
While  some  their  gentle  force  unite, 
Onvud  to  drag  the  wondering  knight. 
Some,  bolder,  urge  his  pace  with  blows, 
Doh  with  the  lily  or  the  rose. 
Behind  him  were  in  triumph  borne 
The  wariike  arms  be  late  had  worn. 
Foot  of  the  train  combined  to  rear 
The  terrors  of  Tintadgel's  spear ;  l 
Tvo,  hu^ing  at  their  kck  of  strength, 
Dngg'd  Gslibam  in  cumbrous  length  ; 
(^  while  she  aped  a  martial  stride, 
Pbeed  on  her  brows  the  helmet's  pride  ; 
Then  screun'd,  'twixt  laughter  and  surprise, 
To  fed  its  depth  o'erwhelm  her  eyes. 
With  revel-shout,  and  triumphnaong. 
Thus  guly  march'd  the  giddy  throng. 

XVIII. 
*  Throogh  many  a  gallery  and  hall 
They  led,  I  ween,  their  royal  thrall ; 
At  length,  beneath  a  fair  arcade 
fhdr  march  and  song  at  once  they  staid. 
The  ddest  maiden  of  the  band, 

(The  k>vely  maid  was  scarce  eighteen,) 
with  imposing  air,  her  hand, 
And  reverent  silence  did  command. 

On  entrance  of  their  Queen, 
And  they  were  mute. — But  as  a  glance 
They  ttnl  on  Arthur's  countenance 


MlDtidBel  Cfeatle,  in  Corowall,  b  reported  t)  have  been 
At  Uifh-pbes  of  King  Arthur. 

t'*]c  the  descrfptbrn  of  the  Qaeen*t  entrance,  as  well  as 
h  tte  eoBtaaatod  enomaraiion  of  the  levitiee  of  her  attend- 
"^  the  iathor,  we  thfaik,  has  had  in  his  recollection  Graj*B 
*'^'>M  dMcription  of  the  power  of  harmony  to  produce  all 
^fiacei  of  motion  in  the  body,'^~Quarterlp  Review, 


Bewilder'd  with  surprise. 
Their  smother'd  mirth  again  'gan  speak, 
In  archly  dunpled  chin  and  cheek, 

Kad  laughter-Ughted  eyes. 

XIX. 
**  The  attributes  of  those  high  days 
Now  only  live  in  minstrel-lays ; 
For  Nature,  now  exhau8i»d,  still 
Was  then  profuse  of  good  and  ill. 
Strength  was  gigantic,  valour  high, 
And  wisdom  soar'd  beyond  the  sky, 
And  beauty  had  such  matchless  beam 
As  lights  not  now  a  lover's  dream. 
Yet  e'en  in  that  romantic  age. 

Ne'er  were  such  charms  by  mortal  seen. 
As  Arthur's  dazzled  eyes  engage, 
When  forth  on  that  enchanted  stage. 
With  glittering  train  of  maid  and  page, 

Advanced  the  castle's  Queen  ! 
While  up  the  hall  she  slowly  pass'd. 
Her  dark  eye  on  the  King  she  cast. 

That  flash'd  expression  strong  ;> 
The  longer  dwelt  that  lingering  look, 
Her  cheek  the  livelier  colour  took. 
And  scarce  the  shame-faced  King  oould  brook 

The  gaze  that  lasted  long. 
A  sage,  who  had  that  look  espied, 
Where  kindling  passion  strove  with  pride. 
Had  whisper'd,  *  Prince,  beware  I 
From  the  chafed  tiger  rend  the  prey. 
Rush  on  the  lion  when  at  bay. 
Bar  the  fell  dragon's  blighted  way. 

But  shun  that  lovely  snare  !'— ^ 

XX. 

<*  At  once  that  inward  strife  snppress'd 
The  dame  approach'd  her  warlike  guest. 
With  greeting  in  that  fair  degree. 
Where  female  pride  and  courtesy 
Are  blended  with  such  passing  art 
As  awes  at  once  and  charms  the  heart.  ^ 
A  oourUy  welcome  first  she  gave. 
Then  of  his  goodness  'gan  to  crave 

Construction  fair  and  true 
Of  her  light  maidens'  idle  mirth. 
Who  drew  from  lonely  glens  their  birth^ 
Nor  knew  to  pay  to  stranger  worth 

And  dignity  their  due  ; 
And  then  she  pray'd  that  he  would  rest 
That  night  her  castle's  honour'd  guest. 


<« 


Arouse  the  tiger  of  Hyrcanian  deserts, 
Strive  with  the  half-starred  lion  for  hto  prey  i 
L«sser  the  risk,  than  rouse  the  slumbering  Are 

Of  wild  Fanaticism.''' 

iraeerfey  JToreU,  Ivanhoa. 
Still  sways  their  souls  with  that  commanding  art 
That  daisies,  leads,  yet  chills  the  vulgar  h^art. 

Bnum^BConatTt  18U 
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The  Monarch  meetly  thanks  expresBM  ; 
The  banquet  rose  at  her  behest. 
With  lay  and  tale,  and  laugh  and  jest, 
Apace  the  evening  flew,  l 

XXI. 

**  The  Lady  sate  the  Monarch  by. 
Now  in  her  turn  abashM  and  shy, 
And  with  indifference  seem'd  to  hear 
The  toys  he  whispered  in  her  ear. 
Her  bearing  modest  was  and  fair, 
Yet  shadows  of  constraint  were  there, 
That  show'd  an  over-cautious  care 

Some  inward  thought  to  hide  ; 
Oft  did  she  pause  in  full  reply. 
And  oft  cast  down  her  large  dark  eye, 
Oft  check'd  the  soft  voluptuous  sigh, 

That  heaved  her  bosom's  pride. 
Slight  symptoms  these,  but  shepherds  know 
How  hot  the  mid-day  sun  shall  glow, 

From  the  mist  of  morning  sky  ; 
And  so  the  wily  Monarch  guess'd. 
That  this  assumed  restraint  expressed 
Bi^re  araent  passions  in  the  breast, 

Than  ventured  to  the  eye. 
Goser  he  pressed,  while  beakers  rang, 
While  maidens  laugh*d  and  minstrels  sang. 

Still  closer  to  her  ear — 
But  why  pursue  the  common  tale  ? 
Or  wherefore  show  how  kniglits  prevail 

When  ladies  dare  to  hear  t 
Or  wherefore  trace,  from  what  slight  cause 
Its  source  one  tyrant  passion  draws. 

Till,  mastering  all  within, > 
Where  lives  the  man  that  has  not  tried. 
How  mirth  can  into  folly  glide. 

And  folly  into  sin  1" 


Vit  idtiOal  of  STcieYmain. 


CAMTO  SBOOND. 


I. 

Xs^Iplft'^  'SaU,  continufd* 

^  AifowBR  day,  another  day, 
And  yet  another  glides  away  1 


I  **  Od  the  opinion  that  may  be  formed  even  of  theee  two 
itsBiM  (xiz.  and  xx-)  we  are  willing  to  haaod  the  Jtutneas 
of  the  eulogium  we  have  bestowed  on  the  general  poetical 
merit  of  this  Utt  e  work.  ^^Quofterty  Rancio. 

t "  One  Mastsr  Pas  loir  in  the  breast. 

Like  Aaron'e  serpent,  swallovrs  up  the  rest.*^— Pops.' 


The  Saxon  stem,  the  pagan  Dono, 
Maraud  on  Britain's  shores  again. 
Arthur,  of  Chrtstendom  the  flower, 
Lies  loitering  in  a  lady's  bower  ; 
The  horn,  that  foemen  wont  to  fear. 
Sounds  but  to  wake  the  Cumbrian  doer. 
And  Calibum,  the  British  pride. 
Hangs  useless  by  a  lover's  side. 

IL 

«  Another  day,  another  day, 
And  yet  another,  glides  away  ! 
Heroic  plans  in  pleasure  drown'd, 
He  thinks  not  of  the  Table  Round  ; 
In  Uwless  love  dissolved  his  life. 
He  thinks  not  of  his  beauteous  s  wife : 
Better  he  loves  to  snatch  a  flower 
From  bosom  of  his  paramour. 
Than  from  a  Saxon  knight*  to  wrest 
The  honours  of  his  heathen  crest ! 
Better  to  wreathe,  mid  tresses  brown. 
The  heron's  plume  her  hawk  struck  down. 
Than  o'er  the  altar  give  to  flow 
The  banners  of  a  Paj-nim  foe.* 
Thus,  week  by  week,  and  day  by  day. 
His  life  inglorious  glides  away  : 
But  she,  that  soothes  his  dream,  witb  fear 
Beholds  his  hour  of  waking  near  l* 

in. 

"  Much  force  have  mortal  charms  to  stay 
Our  peace  in  Virtue's  toilsome  way  ; 
But  Guendolen's  might  far  outshine 
Each  maid  of  merely  mortal  line. 
Her  mother  was  of  human  birth. 
Her  sire  a  Genie  of  the  earth. 
In  days  of  old  deem'd  to  preside 
O'er  lovers*  wiles  and  beauty's  pride, 
By  youths  and  virgins  worshipp'd  long, 
With  festive  .dance  and  choral  song, 
Till,  when  the  cross  to  Britain  came. 
On  heathen  altars  died  the  flame. 
Now,  deep  in  Wastdale  solitude. 
The  downfall  of  his  rights  he  rued, 
And,  bom  of  his  resentment  heir. 
He  train'd  to  guile  that  lady  fair, 
To  sink  in  slothful  sin  and  shame 
The  champions  of  the  Christian  name. 
Well  skill'd  to  keep  vain  thoughts  alive, 
And  all  to  promise,  nought  to  give, — 
The  timid  youth  had  hope  in  store. 
The  bold  and  pressing  gain'd  no  more. 


s  Ma— «•  Lovely  '^ 

*  Ma—**  Faynim  knlghL*^ 

»  MS.-**  Vanquish^  foe.*' 

«  ne  Ma  has  this  and  the  sixth  eonplet  of 
polated. 
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if  viUer'd  ebUdren  leftTo  their  bome, 
Afier  the  niobow's  arch  to  roam, 
fler  JoTers  bartered  fair  estaem, 
Fiiih,  fune,  and  hanour,  for  a  dream.  > 

IV. 

*  Berlin's  sofi  arts  the  soul  to  tame* 
She  practiaed  tfaos— till  Arthur  came  ; 
Iben,  frul  humanity  bad  part, 

Aa4  all  the  mother  daim*d  her  heart. 

Forgot  each  rule  her  father  gave, 

Sank  from  a  princess  to  a  slave. 

Too  bte  must  Guendolen  deplore. 

He,  tbat  baa  all,^  can  hope  no  more ! 

Kow  mati  she  see^  her  lover  strain. 

At  every  turn  her  feeble  chain  ;$ 

Watdi,  to  new-bind  each  knot,  and  shrink 

To  view  each  fasinlecaying  link. 

Alt  she  invokes  to  Nature's  aid, 

Her  vest  to  sone,  her  locks  to  braid  ; 

Eidi  varied  pteasore  heard  her  call. 

The  feast,  the  tourney,  and  tlie  ball : 

Her  storied  lore  she  next  applies, 

Tanag  her  mind  to  aid  her  eyes  ; 

Now  more  tiian  mortal  wise,  and  then 

In  female  softness  sunk  again  ; 

Now,  raptured,  with  each  wish  complying, 

Widi  feigu'd  reluctance  now  denying  ; 

Each  diarm  she  varied,  to  retain 

A  vuying  beart<l — and  all  in  vain  ! 

V. 

*  Thus  in  the  garden's  narrow  bound, 
Fhak'd  bv  some  castle's  Gothic  round, 
Faia  wodd  the  artist's  skill  provide. 
The  fimilB  of  his  realms  to  hide. 

The  walks  in  labyrinths  he  twines, 
Shade  after  shade  with  skill  combines. 
With  many  a  varied  flowery  knot, 
And  copse,  and  arbour,  decks  the  spot, 
Teoptiog  the  hasty  foot  to  stay. 

And  linger  on  the  lovely  way 

Vaia  srt !  vain  hope  I  'tis  fruitless  all  I 
At  length  we  reach  the  bounding  wall, 
And,  sick  of  flower  and  trim-dress'd  tree. 
Long  for  rough  glades  and  forest  free. 


'  MBl— "  80  the  poor  dupes  exchanged  esteem. 

Fame,  fsith,  and  honour,  for  a  dream.  ^ 

1 1I&-^*  Bach  arti  as  bert  her  lira  became.^ 

•  «&-••  Tlaf  who  givee  all."  Ac. 

« 118.^*  Nov  mmt  die  «iwlcft/'  he. 

*  K& «*  her  wutinff  chaln.^^ 

*"  Mnne  Mr  female,  madomM  and  plain, 
Secure  to  pleaie  while  yoath  oonflrms  her  reign, 
B|^  every  borrowed  charm  that  drea  luppUee, 
Kor  rittra  with  art  the  tiinmph  of  her  eyes ; 
^A  when  those  diarmsare  paet,  for  charms  are  frail, 
^^Hmb  time  adrances,  and  when  loven  fail. 


VI. 

*<  Three  summer  months  had  scaatly  flowur 
When  Arthur,  in  erobarrass'd  tone. 
Spoke  of  his  liegemen  and  his  throne  ; 
Said,  all  too  long  had  been  his  stay, 
And  duties,  which  a  Monarch  sway. 
Duties,  unknown  to  humbler  men, 
Must  tear  her  knight  from  Guendolen « — 
She  listen'd  silently  the  while, 
Her  mood  express'd  in  bitter  smile  ;7 
Beneath  her  eye  must  Arthur  quail. 
And  oft  resume  the  unfinish'd  tale,8 
Confessing,  by  his  downcast  eye. 
The  wrong  he  sought  to  justify. 
He  ceased.     A  moment  mute  she  gazed. 
And  then  her  looks  to  heaven  she  raised 
One  palm  her  temples  veiled,  to  hide^ 
j     The  tear  that  sprung  in  spite  of  pride  1 
The  other  for  an  instant  press'd 
The  foldings  of  her  silken  vest  I 

VII. 

**  At  her  reproachful  sign  and  look. 

The  hint  the  Monarch's  conscience  took.M 

Eager  he  spoke — '  No,  lady,  no  ! 

Deem  not  of  British  Arthur  so. 

Nor  think  he  can  deserter  prove 

To  the  dear  pledge  of  mutual  love. 

I  swear  by  sceptre  and  by  sword. 

As  belted  knight  and  Britain's  lord, 

Tliat  if  a  boy  sliall  claim  my  care. 

That  bey  is  bom  a  kingdom's  heir  ; 

But,  if  a  maiden  Fate  allows. 

To  choose  that  maid  a  fitting  spouse, 

A  summer-day  in  lists  shall  strive 

My  knights, — the  bravest  knights  alive, — 

And  he,  the  best  and  bravest  tried, 

Shall  Arthur's  daughter  claim  for  bride.'— 

He  spoke,  with  voice  resolved  and  high— 

The  lady  deign  *d  him  not  reply. 

VIII. 
'^  At  dawn  of  mom,  ere  on  the  brake 
His  matins  did  a  warbler  make,ii 
Or  stirr'd  his  wing  to  brush  away 
A  single  dew-drop  from  the  spray. 


She  then  ahinet  forth,  eoUeitons  to  UeiB, 
In  all  the  glaring  Impotence  of  dreei.^ 

GoLzwHrra. 

7  MB.—**  Wreathed  were  her  lips  in  bitter  smile.^^ 

•  Ma ••  hb  broken  tale, 

With  downcast  eye  and  flashing  dieeks, 
As  one  who  'gainst  his  conscience  spetiks.* 

e  MS.—'*  One  hand  her  temples  pressed  to  hide.*^ 

10  **  The  seene  in  wltlch  Arthm-,  sated  with  his  Uwieas  lore, 
and  awake  at  last  to  a  sense  of  his  duties,  announoes  his  ini. 
mediate  departure.  Is  managed,  we  think,  with  uncoinmoa 
skill  and  deUcacy.'"— Quar<«r/j^  Review. 

{     "  MS.-*  •  A  single  warbler  was  awakeL"* 
\ 
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Ere  yet  a  BonbcaxD^  through  the  miBt, 
The  castle-battlements  had  kiss'd, 
The  gates  revolre,  the  drawbridge  falls. 
And  Arthur  sallies  from  the  walls. 
DolTd  his  soft  garb  of  Persia's  loom, 
And  steel  from  spur  to  helmet-plume, 
His  Lybian  steed  full  proudly  trode, 
And  joyful  neighM  beneath  his  load. 
The  Monarch  gave  a  passing  sigh 
To  penitence!  and  pleasures  by, 
When,  lo  i  to  his  astonish'd  ken 
Appear'd  the  form  of  Guendolen. 

IX. 
«  Beyond  the  outmost  wall  she  stood, 
Attired  like  huntress  of  the  wood : 
SandallM  her  feet,  her  ankles  bare,^ 
And  eagle-plumage  deck'd  her  hair  ; 
Firm  was  her  look,  her  bearing  bold, 
And  in  her  hand  a  cup  of  j^ld. 
'  Thou  goest  r  she  said,  *  and  ne'er  again 
Must  we  two  meet,  in  joy  or  pain. 
Full  fain  would  I  this  hour  delay. 
Though  weak  the  wish — yet,  wilt  thou  stay  t 
— No  I  thou  look'st  forward.    Still  attend, — 
Part  we  like  lover  and  like  friend,' 
She  raised  the  cup-— <  Not  this  the  juice 
The  sluggish  vines  of  earth  produce  ; 
Pledge  we,  at  parting,  in  the  draught 
Which  Grenii  love  i' — ^she  said,  and  quaff'd  ; 
And  strange  unwonted  lustres  fly 
From  her  flush'd  cheek  and  sparkling  eye. 

X. 

"  The  courteous  Monarch  bent  him  low, 
And,  stooping  down  from  saddlebow, 
Lifted  the  cup,  in  act  to  drink. 
A  drop  escaped  the  goblet's  brink — 
Intense  as  liquid  fire  from  hell. 
Upon  the  charger's  neck  it  fell. 
Screaming  with  agony  and  fright. 
He  bolted  twenty  feet  upright — 
— The  peasant  still  can  show  the  dint, 
When  his  hoofs  lighted  on  the  flint. — 
From  Arthur's  hand  the  goblet  flew. 
Scattering  a  shower  of  fiery  dew,  3 
That  bum'd  and  blighted  whero  it  fell  M 
The  frantic  steed  rush'd  up  the  dell,^ 

>  MR.—**  To  deep  remorse.^ 

'  M&— *•  Her  arms  and  biukto'd  feet  were  bare.'' 


sif&- 


«« 


i  blaatns  i 


biasing 


dew.' 


4  The  author  hae  an  indistinct  recoIIectiOD  of  an  adventure, 
•iimewhat  rimilar  to  t.;3t  which  is  here  ascribed  to  King 
Arthur,  haThig  befallen  one  of  the  ancient  Kfaigs  of  Den- 
mark. The  horn  in  which  the  burning  liquor  was  presented 
to  that  Monarch,  is  said  still  to  be  preserved  in  the  Rojal 
Museum  at  Copenluigen. 

«  MS.—'*  Curb,  bit,  asd  bridle  he  ditdain'd. 
Until  a  moQnt«iin  crest  he  gatn*d. 


As  whistles  from  the  bow  the  reed  ; 
Nor  bit  nor  rein  could  cheek  hia  speed. 

Until  he  gain'd  the  hiU ; 
Then  breath  and  eonew  faU'd  apace. 
And,  reeling  from  the  desperate  race. 

He  stood,  ezhaosted,  stOl. 
The  Monarch,  breathless  and  amaaed. 

Back  on  the  fatal  castle  gazed 

Nor  tower  nor  donjon  oonld  he  spy. 
Darkening  against  the  morning  iky  ;^ 
But,  on  the  spot  whero  once  they  frown'd. 
The  lonely  streamlet  brawl'd  around 
A  tufted  knoll,  whero  dimly  shone 
Fragments  of  rock  and  rifted  stone.  7 
Musing  on  this  strange  hap  the  while, 
The  king  wends  back  to  fair  Garlisle  ; 
And  cares,  that  cumber  royal  sway. 
Wore  memory  of  the  past  away. 

XI. 
^  Full  fifteen  years,  and  more,  were  sped, 
Each  brought  new  wreaths  to  Arthur's  head. 
TweWe  bloody  fields,  with  glory  fought. 
The  Saxons  to  subjection  brought  :8 
Rython,  the  mighty  giant,  slain 
By  his  good  brand,  relieved  Bretagne  : 
The  Pictish  Gillamoro  in  fight, 
And  Roman  Lucius,  own*d  his  mi^t ; 
And  wide  were  through  the  world  renown*d* 
The  glories  of  his  Table  Round. 
Each  knight  who  sought  adventnrous  fame, 
To  the  bold  court  of  Britain  came. 
And  all  who  suffered  causeless  wrong. 
From  tyrant  proud,  or  fiutour  strong. 
Sought  Arthur's  presence  to  complain. 
Nor  there  for  aid  implored  in  vain.lo 

XII. 
*(  For  this  the  King,  with  pomp  and  pride, 
Held  solemn  court  at  Whitsuntide, 

And  summon'd  Prince  and  Peer, 
AU  who  owed  homage  for  their  land, 
Or  who  crayed  knighthood  from  his  hand. 
Or  who  had  succour  to  demand. 

To  come  from  far  and  near. 
At  such  high  tide,  were  glee  and  game 
Mingled  with  feats  of  martial  fame, 
For  many  a  stranger  champion  came. 


Then  stopp*d  exhausted ;— all  amaied, 
The  rider  down  the  valley  gaaed. 
But  tower  nor  doiUoo«^  &c 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  E. 

7  M&— **  But  on  the  spot  where  onee  they  frowcV, 
The  stream  begirt  a  silvan  mound. 
With  rocks  in  shatterM  fragments  croim'd.** 

•  Arthur  to  said  to  have  defeated  the  Saxons  fa  t«ei*f 
pitched  batUes,  and  to  have  achieved  the  other  tats  lOnM 
to  hi  the  text. 

•  Ma—'*  And  wide  was  biased  the  worid  around.* 
10  MS.—*'  Sought  before  Arthur  to  oomptaln, 

Nor  there  for  luocour  sued  In  vata.'^ 
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In  lists  to  bre&k  a  spear ; 
And  Mt  a  knight  of  Arthur's  host, 
Stve  tfist  he  trode  some  foreign  ooasty 
Bat  at  this  feast  of  Pentecost 

Before  him  mtnt  appear, 
ib,  Minstrds !  when  the  Table  Roond 
Aroae,  vith  all  its  warriors  crown'd, 
Tbere  wis  a  theme  for  bards  to  sound 

In  trimnph  to  their  string  ! 
FiTe  bondred  years  are  past  and  gone. 
But  time  dtall  draw  his  dying  groan, 
En  be  behold  the  British  throne 

Begirt  with  sach  a  ring  I 

XIII. 

*  The  befalds  named  the  appointed  spot, 
Aa  Gaerleon  or  Oamelot, 

Or  Gariisle  £air  and  free. 
At  Penrith,  now,  the  feast  was  set. 
And  in  fair  Eamonf  s  vale  were  met 

The  flower  of  Chivalry.  ^ 
There  Galaad  sate  with  manly  grace, 
Yet  maiden  meefcseas  in  his  face ; 
TImtb  Morolt  of  the  iron  mace,' 

And  love-lorn  Tristrem  there : 
And  Dinadam  with  lively  glance. 
And  Lanval  with  the  fairy  lance, 
And  Mordred  with  his  look  askance, 

Bnmor  and  Bevidere. 
Whj  should  I  tell  of  numbers  more  1 
Sr  Gay,  Sir  Banior,  and  Sir  Bore, 

Sir  Garodac  the  keen, 
The  gentle  Gawain's  conrteoos  lore, 
Hector  de  Mares  and  Pellinore, 
Aad  Lancelot,'  that  ever  more 

Look'd  stol'n-wise  on  the  Queen.  4 

XIV. 

*  When  wine  and  mirth  did  most  abound. 
And  harpers  play'd  theur  blythest  round, 
Aihrilly  trumpet  shook  the  ground. 

And  marwhale  clear*d  the  ring ; 
A  Boiden,  on  a  palfrey  white, 
I^«>ding  a  band  of  damsels  bright, 
^Med  through  the  circle,  to  alight 

And  kneel  before  the  King. 


**Tfai  vhole  daieriptbm  of  Artfaar'fe  Court  to  iiictuiMqae 
*^9pnfiriatei'V— QHerfer^f  Rtvine, 

'8NAppa>dU,NoteF. 

Ite-^'  And  lanoelot  for  evennore 

Tbat  Mowrd  upon  the  icane.** 

*BMApiMiidh,l«oleO. 

*  lO-"  The  King  nith  •bong  emoUoD  Mw, 

g^fdisni^  and  mingled  -k^^^ 

Istnoge  attire,  her  rererendi 

Bgf  jj^^  I  lOn  hnntrees  of  the  wold, 

HwaOken  bnskine  braced  with  gold. 


Arthur,  with  strong  emotion,  saw 
Her  graceful  boldness  check'd  by  awe. 
Her  dress,  like  huntress  of  the  wold. 
Her  bow  and  baldric  trapp'd  with  gold. 
Her  sandall'd  feet,  her  ankles  bare,s 
And  the  eagle-plume  that  deck'd  her  hair* 
Graceful  her  veil  she  backward  flung 
The  King,  as  ftrom  his  seat  he  sprung. 

Almost  cried, '  Guendolen  1' 
But  'twas  a  face  more  frank  and  wild, 
.  Betwixt  the  woman  and  the  child, 
Where  less  of  magic  beauty  smiled 

Than  of  the  race  of  men  ; 
And  in  the  forehead's  haughty  grace, 
The  lines  of  Britain's  royal  raoe,^ 

Pendragoo's  you  might  ken. 

XV. 

^  Faltering,  yet  gracefully,  she  said — 
'  Ghneat  Prince  I  behold  an  orphan  maid. 
In  her  departed  mother's  name, 
A  father's  vow'd  protection  claim  ! 
The  vow  was  sworn  in  desert  lone, 
In  the  deep  valley  of  St.  John.' 
At  once  the  King  the  suppliant  raised. 
And  kifls'd  her  brow,  her  beauty  praised  ; 
His  vow,  he  said,  should  well  be  kept. 
Ere  in  the  sea  the  sun  was  dipp'd, — 7 
Then,  conscious,  glanced  upon  his  queen  ; 
But  she,  unruffled  at  the  scene 
Of  human  frailty,  construed  mild, 
Look'd  upon  Lancelot  and  smiled. 

XVI. 

^  <  Up  I  up  1  each  knight  of  gallant  crest 

Take  buckler,  spear,  and  brand  ! 
He  that  to-day  shall  bear  him  best. 

Shall  win  my  Gyneth's  hand. 
And  Arthur's  daughter,  when  a  bride. 

Shall  bring  a  noble  dower ; 
Both  fair  Strath-Qyde  and  Reged  wide. 

And  Garlisle  town  and  tower.' 
Then  might  you  hear  each  valiant  knight^ 

To  page  and  squire  that  cried, 
*  Bring  my  armour  bright,  and  my  courser  wight  I 
Tis  not  each  day  that  a  warrior's  might 


_     f  aandallM feet,  her  >     ,,     .^ 
^^{wm. and  hu-kinM  }«kle. »-w- 
And  eogle-plumee,'^  dtc 

*  MS.—"  The  lineomenta  of  royal  raoe.^ 

Y  Mr  Adolphos,  In  conunenting  on  the  almilarlty  of  man- 
ners in  the  ladies  of  Sir  Walter  Bootfi  poetry,  and  those  of  his 
then  anonymous  NovelSf  says,  *'  In  Rokeby,  the  filial  attach, 
ment  and  dnteoos  anxieties  of  Matilda  form  the  leading  fea< 
tore  of  her  diaiacter,  and  the  chief  source  of  her  dtotreesca. 
The  intercourse  between  King  Arthur  and  his  dau^ter  Gyn- 
eth,  hi  the  Bridal  of  Triermain,  is  neither  long  nor  altogether 
amioabia ;  but  the  monarch^  feelings  on  first  beholding  that 
beautift]!  *  slip  of  wOdemess/  and  his  manner  of  recelTing  her 
baftwa  the  Queen  and  Court,  are  too  forcibly  and  naturally 
descfibed  to  be  omitted  in  this  enmneration.*— Icttsrt  en  tki 

2b 


^     Xo.XXV. 
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May  wm  a  royal  bride.' 
Then  doaka  and  capa  of  maintenance 

In  haste  aside  they  fling  ; 
The  helmets  glance,  and  gleams  the  lance^ 

And  the  steel-weayed  hauberks  ring. 
Small  care  had  they  of  their  peaceful  amy, 

They  might  gather  it  that  wolde  ; 
For  brake  and  bramble  glitter'd  gay, 

With  pearls  and  cloth  of  gold. 

XVII. 

**  Within  trumpet  sound  of  the  Table  Round 

Were  fifty  champions  firee, 
And  they  all  arise  to  fight  that  prize, — 

They  all  arise  but  three. 
Nor  love's  fond  troth,  nor  wedlock's  oath. 

One  gallant  could  withhold, 
For  priests  will  allow  of  a  broken  vow. 

For  penance  or  for  gold. 
But  sigh  and  glance  from  ladies  bright 

Among  the  troop  were  thrown. 
To  plead  their  right,  and  true-love  plight, 

And  'plain  of  honour  flown. 
The  knights  they  busied  them  so  &st, 

With  buckling  spur  and  belt, 
That  ngh  and  look,  by  ladies  cast. 

Were  neither  seen  nor  felt. 
From  pleading,  or  upbraiding  glance, 

Each  gallant  turns  aside. 
And  only  thought,  <  If  speeds  my  lance, 

A  queen  becomes  my  bride  I 
She  has  fair  Strath-Clyde,  and  Reged  wide. 

And  Carlisle  tower  and  town ; 
She  is  the  loveliest  maid,  beside. 

That  ever  heir'd  a  crown.' 
So  in  haste  their  coursers  they  bestride, 

And  strike  their  visors  down. 

XVIII. 
"  The  champions,  arm'd  in  martial  sort. 

Have  throng'd  into  the  list. 
And  but  three  knights  of  Arthur's  couii 

Are  from  the  tourney  miss'd. 
And  still  these  lovers'  fame  survives 

For  faith  bo  constant  shown, — 
There  were  two  who  loved  their  neighbour's  wives. 

And  one  who  loved  his  own.  * 
The  first  was  Lancelot  de  Lac, 

The  second  Tristrem  bold. 
The  third  was  valiant  Carodac, 

Who  won  the  cup  of  gold,  * 
What  time,  of  all  King  Arthur's  crew, 

(Thereof  came  jeer  and  Uugh,) 


>  See  Appendix,  Note  H. 

'  See  the  comic  tale  of  the  Boy  and  the  Mantle,  In  the 
tiilrd  volume  of  Percy's  Reliqaee  of  Andeni  Poetfy,  fimn  the 
Breton  or  Norman  original  of  which  Arioeto  is  f  uppoeed  to 
kave  taken  his  Tale  of  the  Enchanted  Cup. 

*  **  The  preparatlone  for  the  combal,  and  the  deKriptiooaof 


He,  as  the  mate  of  lady  true, 

Alone  the  cup  could  quaff. 
Though  envy's  tongue  would  fain  sqf- 
mise. 

That  but  for  very  shame. 
Sir  Carodac,  to  fight  that  prize. 

Had  given  both  cup  and  dame  ; 
Yet,  dnce  but  one  of  that  fiair  court 

Was  true  to  wedlock's  shrine. 
Brand  him  who  will  with  base  reporty-* 

He  shall  be  free  from  mine. 

XIX. 

^  Now  caracoled  the  steeds  in  air, 
Now  plmnes  and  pennons  wanton'd  fair. 
As  all  around  the  lists  so  wide 
In  panoply  the  chamiHons  ride. 
King  Arthur  saw  wiik  startled  eye. 
The  flower  of  chivalry  march  by. 
The  bulwark  of  the  Christian  creed. 
The  kingdom's  shield  in  hour  of  need. 
Too  late  he  thought  him  of  the  woe 
Might  from  their  civil  conflict  flow  ;S 
For  well  he  knew  they  would  not  part 
Till  cold  was  many  a  gaUani  h«art. 
His  hasty  vow  he  'gan  to  rue. 
And  Gyneth  then  apart  he  drew  ; 
To  her  his  leading-staff  reaigo'd. 
But  added  caution  grave  and  kind. 

XX. 

"  *  Thou  see'st,  my  child,  as  promise-booid, 

I  bid  Uie  trump  for  tourney  sound. 

Take  thou  my  warder  as  the  queen 

And  umpire  of  the  martial  soenie  ; 

But  mark  thou  this : — as  Beauty  bright 

Is  polar  star  to  valiant  knight. 

As  at  her  word  his  sword  he  drawsj, 

His  &lrest  guerdon  her  applause^ 

So  gentle  maid  should  never  ask 

Of  knighthood  vain  and  dangerous  tiisk ; 

And  Beauty's  eyes  should  ever  be 

Like  the  twin  stars  that  soothe  the  sea. 

And  Beauty's  breath  shall  whisper  peace, 

And  bid  the  storm  of  battle  oeaae. 

I  tell  thee  this,  lest  all  too  far. 

These  knights  urge  tourney  into  war. 

Blithe  at  the  trumpet  let  them  go. 

And  fairly  counter  blow  for  blow  i — 

No  Btriplings  these,  who  succour  need 

For  a  razed  helm  or  falling  steed. 

But,  Gyneth,  when  the  strife  grows  wanB« 

And  threatens  death  or  deadly  harm. 


Ita  pomp  and  circumitance,  an  oonoeived  In  the  beii  i 
of  the  author^*  original,  aeizing  the  pnimlnent  parts  of  da 
picture,  and  detailing  them  with  the  united  beauty  of  Mr 
Scott^  vigour  of  language,  and  the  march  and  ridmev  of  tf* 
late  Thomas  Warton*8  versiflcation.^^~QMarl0^ 
18iS. 
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Thj  mn  eotreats,  thy  king  eonmuuidfly 
Then,  drop  the  warder  from  thy  faanda. 
Trart  thoa  thy  &tiier  with  thy  £ftte» 
Doibt  not  he  chooee  thee  fittiiig  mate  ; 
K«r  be  it  aud,  tfaitiag^  Gyneth'a  pride 
A  ZQW  of  Arthur's  ch^ilet  died.' 

XXI. 
*  A  pnod  and  diaconteiited  glow 
O'enhadow'd  Gyneth's  hrow  of  snow  ; 

She  pat  the  warder  by  : — 
'Reaerre  thy  boon,  my  liege,'  the  said, 
(TboB  diaffuT'd  down  and  hmited, 
I^elMed  and  narrow'd  for  a  maid 

Of  leoB  degree  than  L 
Ko  petty  chief,  but  holde  hit  heir 
Ata moTB  honour'd  price  and  rare 

Than  Britam'a  King  holda  me  ! 
Although  the  snn-biini'd  maid,  for  dower, 
Hm  bat  her  fiather'a  ragged  tower, 

His  banen  lull  and  lee^ — 
IiBK  Arthnr  swore,  *  By  erown  and  sword, 
Aabehed  koight  and  Britain's  hnd, 
Tbat  a  whole  aommer's  day  should  striTe 
flji  bugfata,  the  brsTest  knigfata  aliye  t" 
Beoll  thine  oath  I  and  to  her  glen 
Poor  6 jneth  eaa  return  agen ; 
Not  QD  thy  daogfater  wiU  the  stahi. 
Tint  aoQa  thy  swond  and  erown  remam. 
But  think  not  she  wiU  e'er  be  bride 
Save  to  the  brayest,  proved  and  tried  ; 
Paidngoo*8  daogbter  will  not  fear 
For  dadii]^  sword  or  spiinter'd  spear. 

Nor  ahrinfc  thosgh  bbod  ahoaU  flow  ; 
And  an  too  well  aad  Gvendolen 
1^  tnght  the  faithleasnesi  of  men, 
Hat  child  of  hers  shoold  pi^,  when 

Their  meed  they  nndeigD.'— 

XXII. 
'He frmm'd  and  sigh'd,  the  Monareh  bold  : 
'l^T»~wfaat  I  may  not  withhold  ; 
Pv,  not  for  danger,  dread,  or  death, 
MvBt  Britiah  Arthnr  break  his  faith. 
Too  kte  I  mark,  thy  mother'a  art 
Hath  tonght  thee  this  relentless  park 
I  bhoie  her  not,  for  she  had  wrongs 
^aot  to  these  my  faults  belong, 
^then,  the  warder  as  thou  wilt ; 
^  trust  me,  that,  if  lifo  be  spilt,  1 
In  Artfaor'B  lore,  in  Arthur's  gnuse, 
^TBethflhall  kMS  a  daughter's  pfatoe.' 
With  that  he  tnm'd  his  head  aside, 
'^orbrook'd  to  ga2se  upon  her  pride, 
A^  with  the  truncheon  raised,  ahe  sate 
T^  aihitraaa  of  mortal  fate ; 


•  ^^ "  if  blood  IM  ipflt." 

'"IhediOealt  fal^eclof  a  toarnaneDt, in  whish arrwal 


Nor  brook'd  to  mark,  in  ranks  diaposed^ 
How  the  bdd  ehampions  stood  opposed. 
For  shriU  the  trumpet-flonriah  fell 
Upon  his  ear  like  passing  bell  !> 
Then  first  from  sight  of  martial  fray 
Bid  Britain's  hero  taorn  away. 

XXIII. 
^  But  Gyneth  heard  the  clangour  higfa^ 
As  hears  the  hawk  the  partridge  ery. 
Oh,  blame  her  not  1  the  blood  was  hers. 
That  at  the  trumpet's  summons  stirs  1  — 
And  e'en  the  gentlest  female  eye 
Might  the  braye  strife  of  ehiyalry 

A  while  untroubled  yiew  ; 
So  weU  aooomplish'd  was  each  knight, 
To  strike  and  to  defend  in  fight. 
Their  meeting  was  a  goodly  sight, 

While  plate  and  mail  held  true. 
The  lista  with  painted  plumes  were  strown. 
Upon  the  wind  at  random  thrown, 
But  helm  and  breastplate  bloodless  shone. 
It  seem'd  their  feather'd  erests  alone 

Should  this  eneounter  rue. 
And  oyer,  as  the  combat  grows, 
The  trumpet's  cheery  yoice  arose, 
Like  lark's  shrill  song  the  flourish  flows, 
Heard  while  the  gale  of  April  blows 

The  merry  greenwood  through. 

XXIV. 
^  But  soon  to  earnest  grew  their  game, 
The  apears  drew  blood,  the  awords  atruck  flame. 
And,  horse  and  man,  to  ground  there  came 

Knights,  who  shall  rise  no  more  ! 
Gone  was  the  pride  the  war  that  graced. 
Gay  shields  were  deft,  and  erests  defaced. 
And  steel  coats  riyen,  and  helms  unbraced. 

And  pennons  stream'd  with  gore. 
Gone,  too,  were  fence  and  fair  array, 
And  desperate  strength  made  deadly  way 
At  random  through  the  bloody  frity. 
And  blows  were  dealt  with  headlong  sway. 

Unheeding  where  they  fell ; 
And  now  the  trumpet's  cbumours  seem 
lake  the  shrill  sea*bird's  wailing  scream. 
Heard  o'er  the  whirpool's  gulfing  stream. 

The  sinking  seaman's  knell  1 

XXV. 

"  Seem'd  in  this  dismal  hour,  that  Fate 
Would  Gamlan's  ruin  antedate. 

And  spare  dark  Mordred's  crime ; 
Already  gasping  on  the  ground 
Lie  twenty  of  the  Table  Round, 

Of  chiyahry  the  prime .' 


knli^li  engage  at  onoe,  li  admirably  tmted  by  the  noreHvt  la 
Ivaahot,  Mid  by  hb  rival  In  Th«  Bridal  of  Triennaln,  and  tba 
teodiac  thoiwiit  to  both  d«MriptioiM  to  the  aidden  and  tngta 
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Arthur,  in  uigiKflh,  tore  away 

From  head  and  beard  hit  treoooc  gny, 

And  she,  proad  G}'neih,  felt  dismay, 

And  quaked  with  ruth  and  fear ; 
But  still  she  deem'd  her  mother's  shade 
HuDg  o*er  the  tumult,  and  forbade 
The  sign  that  had  the  slaughter  staid, 

Ajad  chid  the  rising  tear. 
Then  Bninor,  Taulas,  Mador,  fell, 
Helias  the  White,  and  Lionel, 

And  many  a  champion  more  ; 
Rochemont  and  Dinadam  are  down. 
And  Ferrand  of  the  Forest  Brown 

Lies  gasping  in  his  gore. 
']j^oc,  by  mighty  Morolt  press'd 
Even  to  the  confines  of  the  list. 
Young  Yanoc  of  the  beardless  face, 
(Fame  spoke  tlie  youth  of  Merlin's  race,) 
O'erpower'd  at  Gyneth's  footstool  bled. 
His  heart's-blood  dyed  her  sandals  red. 
But  then  the  sky  was  overcast. 
Then  howl'd  at  once  a  whirlwind's  blasts 

And,  rent  by  sudden  throes, 
Yawn'o  in  mid  lists  the  quaking  eartli. 
And  from  the  gulf, — ^tremendous  birth  I — 

The  foim  of  Merlin  rose. 

XXVI. 

*f  Sternly  the  Wizard  Prophet  eyed 

The  dreary  lists  with  slaughter  dyed. 
And  sternly  raised  his  hand  : — 

<  Madmen,'  he  said,  ^  your  strife  forbear ; 

And  thou,  fair  cause  of  mischief,  hear 
The  doom  thy  fates  demand  I 
Long  shall  dose  in  stony  sleep 
Eyes  for  ruth  that  would  not  weep  ; 
Iron  lethargy  shall  seal 
Heart  that  pity  scom'd  to  feel. 
Yet,  because  thy  mother's  art 
Warp'd  thine  •unsuspicious  hearty 
And  for  love  of  Arthur's  race. 
Punishment  is  blent  with  grace. 
Thou  shalt  bear  thy  penance  lone 
In  the  Valley  of  Saint  John, 
And  this  weird  ^  shall  overtake  thee ; 
Sleep,  until  a  knight  shall  wake  thee, 
For  feats  of  arms  as  far  renown'd 
As  warrior  of  the  Table  Round. 
Long  endurance  of  thy  slumber 
Well  may  teach  the  worid  to  number 
All  their  woes  from  Gynetli's  pride. 
When  the  Red  Cross  champions  died.' 


diange  from  a  aeene  of  ponip,  gaiety,  and  j-outhful  pride,  to 
one  of  mfaery,  confiuion,  and  death.  ^—JdofiAitf,  p<  S4& 

**  The  tide  of  battb  teemed  to  flow  now  toward  the  south- 
era,  now  toward  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lifts,  as  the  one 
or  the  other  party  prevailed.  Meantime,  the  dang  of  the 
blows,  and  the  shouts  of  the  combatants,  mixed  fearfully  with 
the  sound  of  the  trumpets,  and  drowned  the  groans  of  those 
who  feU«  acd  lay  rollins  defenoeleu  beneath  the  iHt  of  the 


XXVII. 
«  As  Meriin  speaks,  on  Gyneth's  eye 
Slumber's  load  begins  to  lie  ; 
Fear  and  anger  vainly  strive 
Still  to  keep  its  light  alive. 
Twice,  vrith  effort  and  with  pause. 
O'er  her  brow  her  hand  she  draws  ; 
Twice  her  strength  in  vain  she  triea^ 
From  the  fatal  chair  to  rise. 
Merlin's  magic  doom  is  spoken, 
Vanoc's  death  must  now  be  wroken. 
Slow  the  dark-fringed  eyelids  fall. 
Curtaining  each  azure  ball. 
Slowly  as  on  summer  eves 
Violets  fold  their  dusky  leares. 
The  weighty  baton  of  command 
Now  bears  down  her  sinking  hand. 
On  her  shoulder  droops  her  head  ; 
Net  of  pearl  and  golden  thread. 
Bursting,  gave  her  locks  to  flow 
O'er  her  arm  and  breast  of  snow. 
And  so  lovely  seem'd  she  there. 
Spell-bound  in  her  ivory  chair. 
That  her  angry  sire,  repenting, 
Craved  stem  Merlin  for  relenting. 
And  the  champions,  for  her  sake. 
Would  again  the  contest  wake  ; 
Till,  in  necromantio  night, 
Gyneth  vanish'd  from  their  sigbL 

XXVIII. 
^  Still  she  bears  her  weird  alone. 
In  the  Valley  of  Saint  John  ; 
And  her  semblance  oft  will  seem. 
Mingling  in  a  champion's  dream. 
Of  her  weary  lot  to  'plain. 
And  crave  Us  aid  to  burst  her  ohain. 
While  her  wondrous  tale  was  new. 
Warriors  to  her  rescue  drew. 
East  and  west,  and  south  and  north. 
From  the  Liffy,  Thames,  and  Forth. 
Most  have  sought  in  vain  the  glen. 
Tower  nor  castle  eould  they  ken  ; 
Not  at  every  time  or  tide. 
Nor  by  every  eye,  descried. 
Fast  and  vigil  must  be  borne, 
Many  a  night  in  watching  worn. 
Ere  an  eye  of  mortal  powers 
Qan  discern  those  magic  towers. 
Of  the  persevering  few. 
Some  from  hopelm  task  withdrew. 


horses.  The  splendid  annoor  of  the  oombataots  was  now  d»- 
faced  with  dust  and  blood,  and  gave  way  at  every  sufoha  ot 
the  sword  and  battle-axe.  The  gay  plunuige,  shorn  fhnn  ths 
crssto,  drifted  upon  the  fareese  like  snow-flakes.  All  that  «ii 
beautlftal  and  graceful  in  the  martial  amy  had  tfs^ipMnd, 
and  what  was  now  visible  was  only  oaleuhrted  to  awake  terror 
or  compasslon.*~/eafiJkM—  WaserUp  Nontt,  voL  xfL  ^  IV 
tDoom. 
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When  they  read  the  dismal  threat 
Gnved  npon  the  ^oomy  gate. 
Fev  lunre  brayed  the  yawning  door. 
And  those  few  retam'd  no  more, 
hi  Ak  lapse  of  time  forgot^ 
WeUnigh  lost  is  Gyneth's  lot ; 
Sound  her  sleep  as  in  the  tomb, 
Tffl  vaken'd  by  the  tmmp  of  doom." 

BID  OF  LTULPH'S  TALK. 


Here  pause  my  tale  ;  for  all  too  wxm, 
Uy  Loey,  oomee  the  hour  of  noon. 
Ab«ady  from  thy  lofty  dome 
Its  coolly  inmates  'gin  to  roam, 
And  each,  to  Idll  the  goodly  day 
Tbat  God  has  granted  them,  his  way 
Of  lazy  sanntering  has  sought ; 

Loidlings  and  witlings  not  a  few, 
huapable  of  doing  aught. 
Yet  ill  at  ease  with  nought  to  do. 
Here  is  no  longer  place  for  me  ; 
For,  Loey,  thoa  wouldst  blush  to  see 
Some  phantom,  feahionably  thin. 
With  Hmb  of  lath  and  kerchieTd  chin, 
And  lounging  gape,  or  sneering  grin, 
Steal  sadden  on  our  privacy. 
And  how  ahoold  I,  so  humbly  bom, 
Eodnre  the  graceful  spectre's  soom  t 
Ftiih !  in,  I  fear,  while  conjuring  wand 
Of  Eng^  oak  is  hard  at  hand. 

II. 
Or  grant  the  hour  be  aQ  too  soon 
For  HesBian  boot  and  pantaloon. 
And  gnmt  the  lounger  seldom  strays 
Beyond  the  smooth  and  gravell'd  maze, 
I<Md  we  the  gods,  that  Fashion's  train 
Hdds  hearts  of  more  adventorons  strain. 
Aitisis  are  hers,  who  seom  to  trace 
^^  rales  from  Nature's  boundless  grace, 
^  their  right  paramoont  assert 
To  limit  her  by  pedant  art, 
I^unning  whatever  of  Tast  and  fair 
Exceeds  a  canvass  three  feet  square. 
This  thicket,  for  their  gumption  fit, 
May  foniah  such  a  happy  bU. 
Btfdi,  too,  are  hers,  wont  to  recite 
Their  own  sweet  hiys  by  waxen  light, 
Half  in  the  salver's  tingle  drown'd, 
V^iile  the  ekautr^i  glides  around ; 
And  Boch  may  hither  secret  stray. 
To  kboor  an  extempore  : 


'  "  Hm  tnumniab  of  the  paltagre  pleMed  his  aigfat. 
And  the  korwe^mfUaiure  hte  head  with  roeei  dlght^ 

RowLBY^  Baltadt  qfCharilie. 


Or  sportsman,  with  his  boist^tap^  hrillo. 
May  here  his  wiser  spaniel  follow. 
Or  stage-struck  Juliet  may  presume 
To  choose  this  bower  for  tiring-room  ; 
And  we  alike  must  shun  regard. 
From  painter,  player,  sportsman,  bard. 
Insects  that  skim  in  Fashion's  sky. 
Wasp,  blue-bottle,  or  butterfly, 
Lucy,  have  all  alarms  for  us. 
For  all  can  hum  and  all  can  buss. 

III. 
But  oh,  my  Lucy  say  how  long 
We  still  must  dread  this  trifling  throng. 
And  stoop  to  hide,  with  coward  art,  ^ 

The  genuine  feelings  of  the  heart  I 
No  parents  thine  whose  just  command 
Should  rule  their  child's  obedient  hand ; 
Thy  guardians,  with  contending  voice. 
Press  each  his  individual  choice. 
And  which  is  Lucy's  I — Can  it  be 
That  puny  fop,  trimm'd  cap-a-pee. 
Who  loves  in  the  saloon  to  show 
The  arms  that  never  knew  a  foe  ; 
Whose  sabre  trails  along  the  ground. 
Whose  legs  in  shapeless  boots  are  drown'd  f 
A  new  AchiUes,  snre^ — ^the  steel 
Fled  from  his  breast  to  fence  his  heel ; 
One,  for  the  simple  manly  grace 
That  wont  to  deck  our  martial  race. 

Who  comes  in  foreign  trashery 
Of  tinkling  chain  and  spur, 

A  walking  haberdashery. 
Of  feathers,  lace,  and  fur : 
In  Rowley's  antiquated  phrase. 
Horse-milliner*  of  modem  days  I 

IV. 

Or  is  it  "he,  the  wordy  youth, 

So  early  train'd  for  stateman's  part, 

Who  talks  of  honour,  faith,  and  truth. 
As  themes  that  he  has  got  by  heart ; 
Whose  ethics  Chesterfield  can  teach. 
Whose  logic  is  from  Single-speech ;' 
Who  scorns  the  meanest  thought  to  vent, 
Save  in  the  plirase  of  Parliament ; 
Who,  in  a  tale  of  cat  and  mouse. 
Calls  '^  order,"  and  '<  divides  the  house," 
Who  *  craves  permission  to  reply," 
Whose  ^  noble  friend  is  in  his  eye  ;" 
Whose  loving  tender  some  have  reckon'd 
A  motion,  you  should  gladly  teeond  7 

V. 

What,  neither  t  Can  there  be  a  third, 
To  such  resistiess  swains  preferr'd 


*  Bee  "  Parlifunentajy  Logic,  &c,  by  the  Right  Ilonoiimble 
Wflliam  Genrd  Hamilton,''^  ( 1808,)  commonly  culled ' '  Single- 
Speech  Hamilton.*^ 
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O  why,  my  Lit^,  turn  aside. 
With  that  quick  glance  of  injured  pride ! 
Forgive  me,  love,  I  cannot  ^bear 
That  alter*d  and  resentful  air. 
Were  all  the  wealth  of  Russel  mine^ 
And  all  the  rank  of  Howard's  line, 
All  would  I  give  for  leave  to  dry 
That  dewdrop  trembling  in  thine  eye. 
Think  not  I  fear  such  fops  can  wile 
From  Lucy  more  than  careless  smile ; 
But  yet  if  wealth  and  high  degree 
Give  gilded  counters  currency, 
Must  I  not  fear,  when  rank  and  birth 
Stamp  the  pure  ore  of  genuine  worth  f 
Mobles  there  are,  whose  martial  fires 
Rival  the  fame  that  raised  their  sires. 
And  patriots,  skill'd  through  storms  of  fate 
To  guide  and  guard  the  reeling  state. 
Such,  such  there  are — If  such  should  come, 
Arthur  must  tremble  and  be  dumb, 
Self-exiled  seek  some  distant  shore, 
And  mourn  till  life  and  grief  are  o'er. 

V.r. 

What  sight,  what  signal  of  alarm. 
That  Lucy  clings  to  Arthur's  arm  t 
Or  is  it,  that  the  rugged  way 
Makes  Beauty  lean  on  lover's  stay  f 
Oh,  no  I  for  on  the  vale  and  brake. 
Nor  sight  nor  sounds  of  danger  wake, 
And  this  trim  sward  of  velvet  green. 
Were  carpet  for  the  Fairy  Queen. 
That  pressure  slight  was  but  to  tell. 
That  Lucy  loves  her  Arthur  well. 
And  fain  would  banish  from  his  mind 
Suspicious  fear  and  doubt  unkind. 

Vlt, 

But  wouldst  thou  bid  the  demons  fly 

Like  mist  before  the  dawning  sky. 

There  is  but  one  resistless  spell — 

Say,  wilt  thou  guess,  or  must  I  tell  t 

'Twere  hard  to  name,  in  minstrel  phrase, 

A  landaulet  and  four  blood-bays. 

But  bards  agree  this  wizard  band 

Can  but  be  bound  in  Northern  land. 

'Tis  there — ^nay,  draw  not  back  thy  hand  I — 

'Tis  there  this  dender  finger  round 

Must  golden  amulet  be  bound, 

Which,  bless'd  with  many  a  holy  prayer. 

Can  change  to  rapture  lovers'  care. 

And  doubt  and  jealousy  shall  die, 

And  fears  give  place  to  ecstasy. 

VI  n. 

Now,  trust  me,  Lucy,  all  too  long 
Has  been  thy  lover's  tale  and  song. 
O,  why  so  silent,  love,  I  pray ! 
Have  I  not  spoke  the  livelong  day  I 
And  will  not  Lucy  deign  to  say 


One  word  her  friend  to  bless ! 
I  ask  but  one — a  simple  sound. 
Within  three  littie  letters  boond, 

O,  let  the  word  be  YES ! 


^jfte  Slril^al  of  Vttermain. 


CANTO  THIRD. 


INTBODUCTKm. 


Long  loved,  long  woo'd,  and  lately  won, 
My  life's  best  hope,  and  now  mine  own  I 
Doth  not  this  rude  and  Alpine  glen 
Recall  our  £&vourite  haunts  agen ! 
A  wild  resemblance  we  can  trace. 
Though  reft  of  every  softer  grace. 
As  the  rough  warrior's  brow  may  bear 
A  likeness  to  a  sister  fair. 
Full  well  advised  our  Highland  host. 
That  this  wild  pass  on  foot  be  croas'd. 
While  round  Ben-Cruach's  mighty  base 
Wheel  the  slow  steeds  and  lingering  chaise 
The  keen  old  oarle,  with  Scottish  pride. 
He  praised  his  glen  and  mountains  wide  ; 
An  eye  he  bears  for  nature's  face, 
Ay,  and  for  woman's  lovely  grace. 
Even  in  such  mean  degree  we  find 
The  subtle  Scot's  observing  mind  ; 
For,  nor  the  chariot  nor  the  train 
Could  gape  of  vulgar  wonder  gain. 
But  when  old  AllaJi  would  expound 
Of  Beal-na-paiah  ^  the  Celtic  sound. 
His  bonnet  dofifd,  and  bow,  applied 
His  legend  to  my  bonny  bride  ; 
While  Lucy  blush'd  beneath  bis  eye. 
Courteous  and  cautious,  shrewd  and  sly. 

IL 
Enough  of  him, — Now,  ere  we  lose. 
Plunged  in  the  vale,  the  distant  views, 
Turn  thee,  my  love !  look  back  once  more 
To  the  blue  lake's  retiring  shore. 
On  its  smooth  breast  tlie  sliadows  seem 
Like  objects  in  a  morning  dream. 
What  time  the  slnmberer  is  aware 
He  sleeps,  and  all  the  vision's  air : 
Even  so,  on  yonder  liquid  lawn. 
In  hues  of  bright  reflection  drawn. 
Distinct  the  shaggy  mountains  lie. 
Distinct  the  rocks,  distinct  the  sky  ; 


1  Bml-na-potfli,  &•  Tala  of  the  DridaL 
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ne  iDxniBer-doadB  so  plain  we  note, 
That  «e  might  ooont  each  dappled  spot : 
We  gaae  and  we  admireiy  yet  know 
The  Kene  is  all  delnsiTe  show. 
Seeh  dreams  of  bliss  ^  would  Arthur  draw, 
When  first  his  Lncy's  form  he  saw  ; 
Yet  sigh'd  and  sicken'd  as  he  drew. 
Despairing  they  ooold  ere  prove  true  I 

HI. 

Baty  Locy,  toxn  thee  now,  to  view 

Up  the  fair  glen,  our  destined  way  : 
The  &iry  path  that  we  pursue, 
Diatingoish'd  bat  by  greener  hue. 
Winds  round  tile  purple  brae, 
WhOe  AJpine  flowers  of  Taried  dye 
For  carpet  serve,  or  tapestry. 
See  how  the  little  runnels  leap, 
hi  threads  of  sUTer,  down  the  steep, 

To  sweO  the  brooklet's  moan  ! 
Seems  that  the  Highland  Naiad  grieyes, 
fWutic  while  her  crown  she  weares, 
Of  rowan,  birch,  and  alder  leares^ 

So  lorely,  and  so  lone. 
There's  no  illanon  there ;  these  flowers, 
That  wailing  brook,  these  lovely  bowers, 

Are,  Lucy,  all  our  own  ; 
iad,  sinoe  thine  Arthur  callM  thee  wife, 
Sndi  seems  the  prospect  of  his  life, 
A  lovely  path,  on-winding  still. 
By  gai|^g  brook  and  sloping  hill. 
TSs  tnie^  that  mortals  cannot  tell 
What  waits  them  in  the  distant  dell ; 
^  he  it  hap,  or  be  it  harm. 
We  tread  the  pathway  arm  in  arm. 

IV. 
And  now,  my  Lucy,  wot'st  thou  why 
I  eonld  thy  bidding  twice  deny, 
When  twice  yon  pray'd  I  would  again 
Beeome  the  legendary  strain 
0(  the  bold  knight  of  Triermain  f 
At  length  yon  peevish  vow  you  swore, 
Tittt  you  would  sue  to  me  no  more,' 
Until  the  minstrel  fit  drew  near. 
And  made  me  prize  a  listening  ear. 
^t,  lovefiest,  when  thou  first  didst  pray 
Gontiniiance  of  the  knightly  lay, 
Wm  it  not  on  the  happy  day 

That  made  thy  band  mine  own ! 
When,  dizzied  wijih  mine  ecstasy, 
Nought  past,  or  present,  or  to  be, 
Coidd  I  or  think  on,  hear,  or  see, 

Save,  Lacy,  thee  alone  ! 
A  giddy  draoght  my  rapture  was, 
As  ever  chemist's  magic  gas. 


>M&."  Booms  of  bHa." 
•  1t&-~"  UntU  JOB  peevtah  oath  yon  swotb, 
That  yott  wottld  loe  for  tt  no  moro.^ 


Again  the  summons  I  denied 
In  yon  fair  capital  of  Clyde : 
My  Harp — or  let  me  rather  choose 
The  good  old  dasaic  form — my  Muse, 
(For  Harp's  an  over-scutched  phrase. 
Worn  out  by  bards  of  modem  days,) 
My  Muse,  then — seldom  will  she  waka» 
Save  by  dim  wood  and  silent  lake  ; 
She  is  the  wild  and  rustic  Maid, 
Whose  foot  unsandaird  loves  to  tread 
Where  the  soft  greensward  is  inlaid 

With  varied  moas  and  thyme  ; 
And,  lest  the  simple  lily-braid. 
That  coronets  her  temples,  fade. 
She  hides  her  still  in  greenwood  shade. 

To  meditate  her  ihyme. 

VI. 

And  now  she  comes  !  The  murmur  dear 
Of  the  wild  brook  hath  caught  her  ear. 

The  glade  hath  won  her  eye  ; 
She  longs  to  join  with  each  blith  rill 
That  duices  down  the  Highland  hill, 

Her  blither  melody.' 
And  now,  my  Lucy's  way  to  cheer. 
She  bids  Ben-Cruach*s  echoes  hear 
How  doaed  the  tale,  my  love  whilere 

Loved  for  its  chivalry. 
List  how  she  tells,  in  notes  of  flame, 
"  Child  Roland  to  the  dark  tower  came  !" 


'Sit  i3ritial  of  ITdetmadu 


CAMTO  THIRD. 


I. 

Bewcastlb  now  must  keep  the  Hold, 

Speir^Adam*s  steeds  must  bide  in  stall. 
Of  Hartley-bum  the  bowmen  bold 

Must  only  shoot  from  battled  wall ; 
And  Liddesdale  may  buckle  spur, 

And  Teviot  now  may  belt  the  brand, 
Taras  and  Ewes  keep  nightly  stir. 

And  Eskdale  foray  Cumberland. 
Of  wasted  fields  and  plundered  flocks 

The  Borderers  bootless  may  complain  ; 
They  lack  the  sword  of  brave  de  Vaux, 

Thero  comes  no  aid  from  Triermain. 
That  lord,  on  high  adventure  bound. 

Hath  wander'd  forth  alone. 
And  day  and  night  keeps  watchful  round 

In  the  valley  of  Saint  John. 


•  MS.— *<  Her  wild-wood  melody/ 

*  The  MS.  has  not  this  coaplet 
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II. 

WhcD  first  began  his  vigil  bold, 

The  moon  twelve  summer  nights  was  old. 

And  shone  both  fair  and  full ; 
High  in  the  vault  of  cloudless  blue, 
0*er  streamlet,  dale,  and  rock,  she  threw 

Her  light  composed  and  cooL 
Stretched  on  the  brown  hilPs  heathy  breast. 

Sir  Roland  eyed  the  vale  ; 
Chief  where,  distinguished  from  the  rest, 
Those  clustering  rocks  uprear*d  their  crest, 
The  dwelling  of  the  fair  distress*d, 

As  told  grey  Lyolph's  tale. 
Thus  as  he  lay,  the  lamp  of  night 
Was  quivering  on  his  armour  bright. 

In  beams  that  rose  and  fell, 
And  danced  upon  his  buckler's  boss, 
Tha^  lay  beside  him  on  the  moss. 

As  on  a  crystal  well. 

III. 
Ever  he  watchM,  and  oft  he  deem'd, 
While  on  the  mound  the  moonlight  stream'd, 

It  altered  to  his  eyes ; 
Fain  would  he  hope  the  rocks  'gan  change 
To  buttress'd  walls  their  shapeless  range. 
Fain  think,  by  transmutation  strange. 

He  saw  grey  turrets  rise. 
But  scarce  his  heart  with  hope  throb'd  high, 
Before  the  wild  illusions  fly. 

Which  fancy  had  conceived. 
Abetted  by  an  anuous  eye 

That  long'd  to  be  deceived. 
It  was  a  fond  deception  all. 
Such  as,  in  solitary  hall. 

Beguiles  the  musing  eye, 
When,  gazing  on  the  sinking  fire. 
Bulwark,  and  battlement,  and  spire. 

In  the  red  gulf  we  spy. 
For,  seen  by  moon  of  middle  night, 
Or  by  the  blaze  of  noontide  bright. 
Or  by  the  dawn  of  morning  light. 

Or  evening's  western  flame. 
In  every  tide,  at  every  hour. 
In  mist,  in  sunshine,  and  in  shower. 

The  rocks  remained  the  same. 

IV. 
Oft  has  he  traced  the  charmed  mound, 
Oft  olimb'd  its  crest,  or  paced  it  round. 

Yet  nothing  might  explore. 
Save  that  the  crags  so  rudely  piled. 
At  distance  seen,  resemblance  wild 

To  a  rough  fortress  bore. 
Yet  still  his  watch  the  Warrior  keeps, 
Feeds  hard  and  spare,  and  seldom  sleeps, 


1  Ma-<'  filf  fiwsalties  of  ■ooL*' 


And  drinks  but  of  the  well ; 
Ever  by  day  he  walks  the  hill. 
And  when  the  evening  gale  is  chill. 

He  seeks  a  rocky  cell. 
Like  hermit  poor  to  bid  his  bead. 
And  tell  his  Ave  and  his  Creed, 
Invoking  every  saint  at  need. 

For  aid  to  burst  bis  spelL 

V. 

And  now  the  moon  her  orb  has  hid. 
And  dwindled  to  a  silver  thread. 

Dim  seen  in  middle  heaven. 
While  o'er  its  curve  careering  fast, 
Before  the  fury  of  the  blast 

The  midnight  clouds  are  driven. 
The  brooklet  raved,  for  on  the  hilla 
The  upland  showers  had  swoln  the  rills, 

And  down  the  torrents  came  ; 
Muttered  the  distant  tlmnder  dread. 
And  frequent  o'er  the  vale  was  spread 

A  sheet  of  lightning  flame. 
De  Vaux,  within  his  mountain  cave, 
(No  human  step  the  storm  durst  brave,) 
To  moody  meditation  gave 

Each  faculty  of  soul,  > 
Till,  lull'd  by  distant  torrent  sound. 
And  the  sad  winds  that  whistled  round. 
Upon  his  thoughts,  in  musing  drown'd, 

A  broken  slumber  stole 

VI. 
rrwaa  then  was  heard  a  heavy  sound, 

(Sonnd,  strange  and  fearful  tliere  to  bear, 
'Mongst  desert  hills,  where,  leagues  axt>and, 

Dwelt  bnt  the  goroock  and  the  deer :) 
As,  starting  from  his  couch  of  fem,s 
Again  he  heard  in  clangor  stem. 

That  deep  and  solemn  swell, — 
Twelve  times,  in  measured  tone,  it  spoke, 
like  some  proud  minister's  pealing  dock, 

Or  city's  larum-bell. 
What  thought  was  RoUnd's  first  when  fell. 
In  that  deep  wilderness,  the  knell 

Upon  his  startled  ear  I 
To  slander  warrior  were  I  loth. 
Yet  muist  I  hold  my  minstrel  troth, — 
It  was  a  thought  of  fear. 

VIL 
But  lively  was  the  mingled  thrill 
That  chased  that  momentary  chiH, 

For  Love's  keen  wish  was  there^ 
And  eager  Hope,  and  Valour  high. 
And  the  proud  glow  of  Chivalry, 

That  bum'd  to  do  and  dare. 


Mfi. '  *  hto  coudi  of  rock. 

Again  upon  his  ear  it  broke.^^ 
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Fflrth  from  the  caye  the  Warrior  rmh'dy 
hang  ere  the  moontun-Toioe'  was  buah'dy 

That  answer*!!  to  the  knell ; 
For  kng  and  far  the  unwonted  Bound, 
Eddying  in  echoes  round  and  round. 

Was  tossed  from  feU  to  feU  ; 
And  Glanunara  answer  flung, 
Aod  Griadale-pike  responsiTe  rung, 
Aod  Legbert  heights  their  echoes  swung, 

Ab  ikr  aa  Derwent's  dell.* 

VIII. 
forth  upon  trackless  darkness  gaaed 
The  Knight,  bedeafen'd  and  amaxed, 

Tm  an  was  huah'd  and  still, 
Sive  the  swoln  torrent's  sullen  roar, 
And  the  night-bbst  that  wildly  bore 

Its  oourse  along  the  hilL 
Then  on  the  northern  sky  there  came 
A  light,  as  of  reflected  flame. 

And  over  Legbert-head, 
As  if  by  magic  art  oontroll'd, 
A  mighty  meteor  slowly  roll'd 

Its  orb  of  fiery  red  ; 
Thou  wouldst  haTS  thought  some  demon  dire 
Ume  mounted  on  that  car  of  fire, 

To  do  his  eirant  dread. 
Far  on  the  sloping  valley's  course. 
On  thicket,  rock,  and  torrent  hoarse, 
Siingle  and  Scrae,'  and  Fell  and  Force,* 

A  dnsky  light  arose : 
I%iay'd,  yet  alter'd  was  the  scene  ; 
I^  rock,  and  brook  of  silver  sheen, 
Efen  the  gay  thicket's  summer  green, 

In  hloody  tincture  glows. 

IX 
^  Vaox  had  mark'd  the  sunbeams  set, 
At  eve,  upcm  the  coronet 

Of  that  enchanted  mound, 
Aod  seen  but  crags  at  random  flung, 
^t)  o'er  the  brawling  torrent  hung,* 

In  desolation  frown'd. 
^^Ittt  sees  he  by  that  meteor's  lour  f — 
A  banner'd  Gastle,  keep,  and  tower, 

Ketom  the  lurid  gleam. 


I 


la- 


nOntfleA  aomids  wwe  hiiah*d.'* 


"The  rock,  Uke  wmethlng  starting  from  a  deep. 
Took  op  the  lady^s  voice,  and  laughM  agalu ; 


Tbat  aadent  Woman  nated  on  Iletan-Cng 
▼m  raadj  with  her  cavern  ;  Hammar-8car, 
And  the  tan  ateep  of  SUver-How,  lent  forth 
Aoolieorlaaghter;  southern  Loughrigg  heard, 
And  Palrfleld  answei'd  with  a  mountain  tone ; 
BelvBllfn  Ctflnto  the  dear  bloe  iky 
<3tt>W  the  laOjH  voioe,— old  BUddaw  blew 
Bh  qwaMng-tnunpet ;— back  oat  of  the  clouds 
Of  Ohiamara  southward  came  the  voice ; 
A^  Kirkslooe  tossed  it  from  his  mtoty  hesd.^ 

WoRoawoRm. 


With  battled  walls  and  buttress  fasl^ 
And  barbican*  and  ballium'  vast. 
And  airy  flanking  towers,  that  cast 

Their  shadows  on  the  stream. 
TIs  no  deceit  I — distinctly  dear 
Crenell'  and  parapet  appear. 
While  o'er  the  pile  that  meteor  drear 

liakes  momentary  pause ; 
Then  forth  its  solenm  path  it  drew. 
And  fainter  yet  and  fainter  grew 
Those  gloomy  towers  upon  the  view. 

As  its  wild  light  withdraws. 


Forth  from  the  care  did  Roland  rush. 

O'er  crag  and  stream,  through  brier  and  bu.sh  | 

Yet  far  he  had  not  sped,* 
Ere  sunk  was  that  portentoos  light 
Behind  the  hills,  and  utter  night 

Was  on  the  valley  spread,  lo 
He  paused  perforce,  and  blew  his  horn. 
And,  on  the  mountain-edioes  bome,^^ 

Was  heard  an  answering  sound, 
A  wild  and  lonely  trumpet-note, — 
In  middle  air  it  seem'd  to  float 

High  o'er  the  battled  mound  ; 
And  sounds  were  heard,  as  when  a  guardf 
Of  some  proud  castle,  holding  ward. 

Pace  forth  their  nightly  round. 
The  valiant  Knight  of  Triermain 
Rung  forth  his  challange-blast  again, 

But  answer  came  tliere  none  ; 
And  'mid  the  mingled  wind  and  rain. 
Darkling  he  sought  the  vale  in  vain,  '* 

Until  the  dawning  shone  ; 
And  when  it  dajm'd,  that  wondrous  sight. 
Distinctly  seen  by  meteor  light, 

It  all  had  pass'd  away ! 
And  that  enchanted  mount  once  more 
A  pile  of  granite  fragments  bore. 

As  at  the  dose  of  day. 

XI. 
Steel'd  for  the  deed,  De  Vaux's  heart, 
Soom'd  from  his  ventrous  quest  to  part^ 
He  walks  the  vale  once  more  ; 


*  Bank  of  loose  stones. 
«  WatertOl. 


•MS.- 


>« 


rocks  at  random  plied. 


That  OD  the  torrent  brawUitg  wQdi" 

*  The  onter  defence  of  the  castle  gate. 
1  Fortified  court 

■  Apertures  for  shootfaig  arrowiL 

•  MS.        '     "  had  not  gonei^ 

10  MS. "  the  vaUey  lone." 

>i  M&— A  nd  fiu*  upon  the  echoes  boma.^ 

»  BIS. H  he  sought  the  towen  b  rata.* 
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But  only  seeB,  b  j  night  or  day. 
That  shatter'd  pile  of  rocks  so  grey. 

Hears  but  the  torrent's  roar. 
Tin  when,  through  hills  of  azure  borne,  > 
The  moon  renew'd  her  silver  horn, 
Just  at  tlie  time  her  waning  ray 
Had  faded  in  the  dawning  day, 

A  summer  mist  arose  ; 
Adown  the  vale  the  vapours  float, 
And  cloudy  undulations  moat' 
That  tofted  mound  of  m3rstie  note, 

As  round  its  base  they  done. 
And  higher  now  the  fleecy  tide 
Ascends  its  stem  and  shaggy  side. 
Until  the  airy  billows  hide' 

The  rock*8  majestic  isle  ; 
It  seem'd  a  veil  of  filmy  lawn, 
By  some  fantastic  fairy  drawn  * 

Around  enchanted  pile. 

XII. 
The  breeze  came  softly  down  the  brook,* 

And,  sighing  as  it  blew. 
The  veil  of  silver  mist  it  shook. 
And  to  De  Yaux's  eager  look 

Renew'd  that  wondrous  view. 
For,  though  the  loitering  vapour  braved 
The  gentle  breeze,  yet  oft  it  waved 

Its  mantle's  dewy  fold  ; 
And  still,  when  shook  that  filmy  screen, 
Were  towers  and  bastions  dimly  seen. 
And  Gothic  battlements  between 

Their  gloomy  length  unroll'd.' 
Speed,  speed,  De  Yaux,  ere  on  thine  eye 
Once  more  the  fleeting  vision  die  I 

— ^The  gallant  knight  'gan  speed 
As  prompt  and  light  as,  when  the  hound 
Is  opening,  and  the  horn  is  wound. 

Careers  the  hunter's  steed. 
Down  the  steep  dell  his  course  amain 

Hath  rivalled  archer's  shaft  ; 


>  MS.—**  Bat  when,  through  fleldi  of  azure  borne.* 

•  MS.—**  And  with  their  edd^faig  biUo«i  moat'* 

*  M&— **  Until  the  mistH  gny  boM>m  hide.^^ 

*  MB. ** »  veU  of  airy  lawn.'^ 

•  **  A  aharp  flrost  wind,  which  mode  iteelf  heard,  and  felt 
from  time  to  time,  removed  the  doude  of  miet  which  mii^t 
otberwlae  have  einmbered  till  morning  on  the  valley ;  and, 
though  it  could  not  totally  disperse  the  douda  of  vapour,  yet 
tlirew  them  in  conftued  and  changeliil  ma«es,  now  hovering 
round  the  heads  of  the  mountains,  now  filling,  a>  with  a  dense 
and  voluminous  stream  of  smoke,  the  various  deep  gullies 
where  masses  of  tlie  composite  rode,  or  breada,  tumbling 
tn  fragments  from  the  cliffs,  liave  rushed  to  the  valley, 
leaving  each  behind  its  course  a  rent  and  torn  ravine,  resem- 
bling a  deserted  water-course.  The  moon  which  was  now 
hij^,  and  twinkled  with  all  the  vivacity  of  a  frosty  atmo- 
sphere, sOvered  the  windings  of  the  river,  and  the  peaks  and 
prraipicea  which  the  mist  hift  visible,  while  her  beams  seemed. 


But  ere  the  mound  he  could  attain, 
The  rooks  their  shapeless  form  regain. 
And,  mocking  loud  his  labour  vain, 

The  mountain  spirits  laugh'd. 
Far  up  the  echoing  dell  was  bom 
Their  wild  unearthly  shout  of  scorn. 

XIII. 
Wroth  wax'd  the  Warrior. — "  Am  I  then 
Fool'd  by  the  enemies  of  men. 
Like  a  poor  hind,  whose  homeward  way 
Is  haunted^  by  malicious  fay  t 
Is  Triermain  become  your  taunt, 
De  Yaux  your  scorn  t    False  fiends^  avaont  !** 
A  weighty  curtal-axe  he  bare  ; 
The  bale^  blade  so  bright  and  square. 
And  the  tough  shaft  of  heben  wood. 
Were  oft  in  Scottish  gore  imbrued. 
Backward  his  stately  form  he  drew, 
And  at  the  rocks  the  weapon  threw. 
Just  where  one  crag's  projected  croBt 
Hung  proudly  balanced  o'er  the  rest. 
Hurl'd  with  main  force,  the  weapon's 

shock 
Bent  a  huge  fragment  of  the  rock. 
If  by  mere  strength,  'twere  hard  to  tell^ 
Or  if  the  blow  disolved  some  spell. 
But  down  the  headlong  ruin  came. 
With  cloud  of  dust  and  flash  of  flame. 
Do¥m  bank,  o'er  bush,  its  <$ourse  was  bome^ 
Crush'd  lay  the  copse,  the  earth  was  torn. 
Till  staid  at  length,  the  ruin  dread 
Cumbered  the  torrent's  rocky  bed, 
And  bade  the  waters'  high-swoln  tide 
Seek  other  passage  for  its  pride.* 

XIY. 
When  ceased  that  thunder,  Triermain 
Survey 'd  the  mound's  rude  front  again  ; 
An,  lo  I  the  ruin  had  laid  bared. 
Hewn  in  the  stone,  a  winding  stair. 


as  it  were,  absorbed  by  the  fleecy  wfaitenaas  of  tiie  aolit,  whoa 
it  lay  thidc  and  condensed,  and  gave  to  the  more  UJbt  and 
vapoury  specks,  which  where  elsewhere  visiblie,  a  sort  of  tOxaj 
tranqiarency  resembling  the  lightest  veil  of  idlver  gauie-^" 
Waverleif  Ifovdt—Rob  Jloy— vol.  vliL  p.  i87< 

**  The  praise  of  truth,  precision,  and  distinctness,  la  not 
very  frequently  combined  with  that  of  extensive  magnifioeooa 
and  q>lend.d  complication  of  imagery ;  yet  how  masteriy,  so' 
often  sublime  is  the  panoramic  display,  in  all  thes*  woria,  of 
vast  and  diversifled  scenery,  and  of  crowded  and  tumultuooa 
action,^  dtc^Adoifhut,  p.  163. 

e  u  The  scenery  of  the  valley,  seen  by  the  light  of  the  nm- 
mer  and  autumnal  moon,  is  described  with  an  aCrial  toackte 
whidi  we  cannot  do  JusJoe.^^— <{uar(<r(y  hBuU», 

f  MS.—"  It  vrtlder^d." 

■  MS.—**  Abd  bade  Its  waters,  hi  thdr  pride. 
Seek  other  current  for  their  tide.^ 
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Whose  moK'd  and  fnustnred  steps  might  lend 
Tbe  means  the  smmnit  to  ascend  ; 
Aad  by  whose  aid  the  brave  Oe  Yanz 
Began  to  scale  these  magic  rocks, 

And  soon  a  platform  won. 
Where,  the  wild  witchery  to  dose. 
Within  three  lances'  length  arose 

The  Castle  of  Saint  John ! 
No  misty  phantom  of  the  air. 
No  meteor-blazon'd  show  was  there  ; 
hi  morning  splendour,  fall  and  fair, 

The  massaye  fortress  shone. 

XV. 

Emhattled  high  and  proudly  tower'd. 
Shaded  by  pond'rous  flankers,  lower'd 

The  portal's  gloomy  way. 
Thoogh  for  mx  hundred  years  and  more, 
lie  itrength  had  brook'd  the  tempest's  roar. 
The  soatcheon'd  emblems  which  it  bore 

Had  snffer'd  no  decay  : 
But  from  the  eastern  battlement 
A  tonet  had  made  sheer  descent, 
And,  down  in  recent  ruin  rent, 

In  the  mid  torrent  lay. 
Ehe^  o'er  the  Castle's  brow  sublime. 
Insults  of  violence  or  of  time 

Unfelt  had  pass'd  away. 
In  shapeless  characters  of  yore. 
The  giUe  this  stem  inscription  bore  ^— 

XVI. 

*  Pfttienee  waits  the  destined  day, 
Strength  can  clear  the  cnmber'd  way. 
Warrior,  who  hast  waited  long, 
Finn  of  soul,  of  sinew  strong, 
It  is  given  thee  to  gaze 
On  the  pile  of  ancient  days. 
Never  mortal  builder's  hand 
This  enduring  fabric  plann'd ; 
Sgn  and  sigil,  word  of  power, 
From  the  earth  raised  keep  and  tower, 
^iew  it  0  er,  and  pace  it  round, 
lUmpart,  turret,  battled  mound. 
l)ve  no  more  I  To  cross  the  gate 
Were  to  tamper  with  thy  late  ; 
Strength  and  fortitude  were  vnin, 
View  it  o'er — and  turn  again."— 


XVII. 

*  That  woold  I,"  said  the  Warrior  bold, 

*  If  that  my  frame  were  bent  and  old, 
^  my  thin  blood  dropp'd  alow  and  cold 

As  Icicle  in  thaw  ; 
^  while  my  heart  can  feel  it  dance, 
^theas  the  sparkling  wine  of  France* 
^  this  good  arm  wields  sword  or  lanoe, 
Imoek  these  words  of  awe  I" 


He  said  ;  the  wicket  felt  the  sway 

Of  his  strong  hand,  and  straight  gave  way. 

And,  with  rude  crash  and  jarring  bray, 

The  rusty  bolts  withdraw  ; 
But  o'er  the  threshold  as  he  strode. 
And  forward  took  the  vaulted  road. 
An  unseen  arm,  with  force  amain. 
The  ponderous  gate  flung  dose  again, 

And  rusted  bolt  and  bar 
Spontaneous  took  their  place  once  mors^ 
While  the  deep  arch  with  sullen  roar 

Retum'd  their  surly  jar. 
<<  Now  closed  is  the  gin  and  the  prey  within 

By  the  Rood  of  Lanerooet  1 
But  he  that  would  win  the  war-wolTs  skin. 

May  rue  him  of  his  boast" 
Thus  muttering,  on  the  Warrior  went, 
By  dubious  light  down  steep  descent. 

xvm. 

Unbarr'd,  unlock'd,  unwatch'd,  a  port 
Led  to  the  Castle's  outer  court : 
There  the  main  fortress,  broad  and  tall. 
Spread  its  long  range  of  bower  and  hall. 

And  towers  of  varied  size. 
Wrought  with  each  ornament  extreme. 
That  Giothic  art,  in  wildest  dream 

Of  fancy,  could  devise  ; 
But  full  between  the  Warrior's  way 
And  the  main  portal  arch,  there  lay 
An  inner  moat ; 
Nor  bridge  nor  boat 
Affords  De  Vaux  the  means  to  cross 
The  dear,  profound,  and  silent  fosse. 
His  arms  aside  in  haste  he  flings. 
Cuirass  of  steel  and  hauberk  rings. 
And  down  falls  helm,  and  down  the  shield. 
Rough  with  the  dints  of  many  a  field. 
Fair  was  his  manly  form,  and  fair 
His  keen  dark  eye,  and  dose  curl'd  hair, 
When,  all  unarmed,  save  that  the  brand 
Of  well-proved  metal  graced  his  hand. 
With  nought  to  fence  his  dauntless  breast 
But  the  dosegipon's*  nnder-vest. 
Whose  sullied  buff  the  sable  stains 
Of  hauberk  and  of  mail  retains,-— 
Roland  De  Vaux  upon  the  brim 
Of  the  broad  moat  stood  prompt  to  swim. 

XIX. 
Accoutred  thus  he  dared  the  tide. 
And  soon  he  reach'd  the  farther  sid% 

And  enter'd  soon  the  Hold, 
And  paced  a  hall,  whose  walla  so  wide 
Were  bhizon'd  all  with  feats  of  pride^ 

By  warrior's  done  of  old. 
In  middle  lists  they  counter'd  here. 


1  A  lort  of  doublet,  woni  beneath  the 
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While  trumpets  seem'd  to  blow  ; 
And  there,  in  den  or  desert  drear, 

They  quell'd  gigantic  foe/ 
Braved  the  fierce  griffon  in  his  ire, 
Or  faced  the  dragon*s  breath  of  fire. 
Strange  in  their  arms,  and  strange  in  face. 
Heroes  they  seem'd  of  ancient  race, 
Whose  deeds  of  arms,  and  race,  and  name. 
Forgotten  long  by  later  fame. 

Were  here  depicted,  to  appal  S 
Those  of  an  age  degenerate. 
Whose  bold  intrusion  braved  tlieir  fate 

In  this  enchanted  hall. 
For  some  short  space  the  venturous  knight 
With  these  high  marvels  fed  his  sight, 
Then  sought  the  chamber's  upper  end. 
Where  three  broad  easy  steps  ascend 

To  an  arch'd  portal  door. 
In  whose  broad  folding  leaves  of  state 
Was  framed  a  wicket  window -grate. 

And,  ere  he  ventured  more. 
The  gallant  Knight  took  earnest  view 
The  grated  wicket-window  through. 

XX. 

O,  for  his  arms  !  Of  martial  weed 
Had  never  mortal  Knight  such  need  1— 
He  spied  a  stately  gallery  ;  all 
Of  snow-white  marble  was  the  wall, 

The  vaulting,  and  the  floor  ; 
And,  contrast  strange  I  on  either  hand 
There  stood  array'd  in  sable  baud 

Four  Maids  whom  Afric  bore  ;■ 
And  each  a  Lybian  tiger  led. 
Held  by  as  bright  and  frail  a  thread 

As  Lucy's  golden  hair, — 
For  the  leadi  that  bound  these  monsteiB  dread 

Was  but  of  gossamer. 
Each  Maiden's  short  barbaric  vest^ 
.Left  all  unclosed  the  knee  and  breasty 

And  limbs  of  shapely  jet ; 
White  was  their  vest  and  turban's  fold, 
On  arms  and  ankles  rings  of  gold 

In  savage  pomp  were  set ; 
A  quiver  on  their  shoulders  lay. 
And  in  their  hand  an  assagay.^ 
Such  and  so  silent  stood  they  there. 

That  Roland  wellnigh  hoped 
He  saw  a  band  of  statues  rare, 
Station'd  the  gazer's  soul  to  scare  ; 

But  when  the  wicket  oped. 
Each  grisly  beast  'gan  upward  draw, 
Roll'd  his  grim  eye,  and  spread  his  claw. 
Scented  the  air,  and  licked  his  jaw  ; 
While  these  weird  Maids,  in  Moorish  tongue, 
A  wild  and  dismal  wai*ning  sung. 

1  M8w    **  The7  countered  gUuit  fbe/' 

•  Ma—'*  Portn^'d  by  Umner  to  sppaL'^ 

*  MS.— «  Four  Maidens  stood  in  a&ble  band 

Tbc  blackest  Afrique  bore.^^ 


XXI. 
**  Rash  Adventurer,  bear  thee  back  ! 

Dread  the  spell  of  Dahomay  ! 
Fear  the  race  of  Zaharak,* 

Daughters  of  the  burning  day  1 

**  When  the  whirlwind's  gusts  are  wheeEqg, 

Ours  it  is  the  dance  to  braid  ; 
Zarah's  sands  in  pillars  reeling. 

Join  the  measure  that  we  tread. 
When  the  Moon  has  donn'd  her  cloak, 

And  the  stars  are  red  to  see. 
Shrill  when  pipes  the  sad  Siroc, 

Music  meet  for  such  as  we. 

*<  Where  the  shatter'd  columns  lie. 

Showing  Carthage  once  had  been, 
If  the  wandering  Santon's  eye 

Our  mysterious  rites  hath  seen, — 
Oft  he  cons  the  prayer  of  death. 

To  the  nations  preaches  doom, 
*  Azrael's  brand  hath  left  the  sheath ! 

Moslems,  think  upon  the  tomb  V 

^  Ours  the  scorpion^  ours  the  snake. 

Ours  the  hydrii  of  the  fen. 
Ours  the  tiger  of  the  brake. 

All  tiutt  plague  the  sons  of  men. 
Ours  the  tempest's  midnight  vrraek. 

Pestilence  that  wastes  by  day — 
Dread  the  race  of  Zaharak  I 

Fear  the  spell  of  Dahomay  I" 

XXIL 
Uncouth  and  strange  the  accents  shrill 

Rung  those  vaulted  roofs  among, 
Long  it  was  ere,  faint  and  still. 

Died  the  far  resounding  song. 
While  yet  the  distant  echoes  roll. 
The  Warrior  communed  with  his  sooL 

**  When  first  I  took  this  venturous  qttcs^ 
I  swore  upon  the  rood. 
Neither  to  stop,  nor  turn,  nor  rest, 

For  evil  or  for  good. 
My  forward  path  too  well  I  ween, 
lies  yonder  fearfiil  ranks  between  ! 
For  man  unarm'd,  'tis  bootless  hope 
With  tigers  and  with  fiends  to  cope — 
Yet,  if  I  turn,  what  waits  me  there. 
Save  famine  dire  and  fell  despair  f-« 
Other  oonduaion  let  me  try. 
Since,  choose  howe'er  I  list,  I  die. 
Forward,  lies  faith  and  knightly  £une  ; 
Behind,  are  perjury  and  shame. 
In  life  or  death  I  hold  my  word  V* 
With  that  he  drew  his  trusty  sword, 

«  Ma~"  Each  Maiden^  short  and  savage  vttst.'^ 

•  The  MS.  has  not  this  couplet 

*  Zaharak  or  Zahnrah  is  the  Arab  name  of  the  Great  Dostft   • 
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&nght  down  a  banner  from  the  wall. 
And  enter'd  thus  the  fearful  halL 

XXIII. 
Ob  high  each  wayward  liaiden  tlirew 
Her  swarthy  arm,  with  wild  halloo  I 
On  either  side  a  tiger  sprang — 
Against  the  leftward  foe  he  flung 
fhn  ready  banner,  to  engage 
With  tangling  folds  the  brutal  rage  ; 
Hie  light-hand  monster  in  mid  air 
He  itmek  so  fiercely  and  so  fair, 
Tlmxigh  gullet  and  through  spinal  bone, 
The  trenchant  blade  had  sheerly  gone. 
His  grisly  brethren  ramp'd  and  yell'd* 
Boi  the  alight  leash  their  rage  withheld, 
Whibt,  *twizt  their  ranks,  the  dangerous  road 
Firmly,  though  swifl,  the  champion  strode. 
Ssfe  to  the  gallery's  bound  he  drew, 
Sife  paas'd  an  open  portal  throogh  ; 
And  when  against  pursuit  he  flung 
The  gate,  judge  if  the  echoes  rung  I 
Onward  his  daring  course  he  bore, 
While,  mix'd  with  dying  growl  and  roar, 
Wild  jubilee  and  loud  hurra 
Ptnned  him  on  his  yentoroas  way. 

XXIV. 
"  Hurra,  hnrra !  Our  watch  is  done  I 
We  hail  once  more  the  tropic  sun. 
hJM  beams  of  northern  day, 
FareweU,  farewell  I  Hurra,  hurra  ! 

*  Five  hundred  years  o'er  this  cold  glen 
Hath  the  pale  snn  come  round  agen  ; 
Foot  of  man,  tiU  now,  hath  ne'er 

I>ucd  to  eroBB  the  HaU  of  Fear. 

*  Warrior  1  thou,  whose  dauntless  heart 
Gires  as  firom  our  ward  to  part, 

Be  as  strong  in  future  trial. 
Where  resistance  is  denial. 

*  Now  for  Afric's  Rowing  sky, 
Zweoga  wide  and  Atlas  high, 

Zihank  and  Dabomay  I 

Mount  the  winds  1  Hurra,  hurra  I" 

XXV. 

The  wizard  song  at  distance  died. 

As  if  in  ether  borne  astray, 
While  throogh  waste  halls  and  chambers  wide 

The  Knight  pursnea  his  steady  way, 
^  to  a  lofty  dome  he  came, 
That  flash'd  with  such  a  briUiant  flame,* 
As  if  the  wealth  of  all  the  world 
Were  there  in  rich  confusion  huri'd. 


For  here  the  gold,  in  sandy  heaps. 
With  duller  earth,  incorporate,  sleeps  ; 
Was  there  in  ingots  piled,  and  there 
Coin*d  badge  of  empery  it  bare ; 
Yonder,  huge  bars  of  silver  lay, 
Dimm'd  by  the  diamond's  neighbouring 

ray. 
Like  the  pale  moon  in  morning  day  ; 
And  in  the  midst  four  Maidens  stdjid, 
The  daughters  of  some  distant  land. 
Their  hue  was  of  the  dark-red  dye, 
That  fringes  oft  a  thunder  sky  ; 
Their  hands  palmetto  baskets  bare. 
And  cotton  fillets  bound  their  hair  ; 
Slim  was  their  form,  their  mien  was  shy. 
To  earth  they  bent  the  humbled  eye. 
Folded  their  arms,  and  suppliant  kneel'd, 
And  thus  their  proffered  gifts  reveal'd.* 

XXVI. 

CHORUS. 

^  See  the  treasures  Merlin  piled. 
Portion  meet  for  Arthur's  child. 
Bathe  in  Wealth's  unbounded  stream. 
Wealth  that  Avarice  ne'er  could  dream  I* 

FIBST  MAIDEN. 

^  See  these  dots  of  virgin  gold  ! 
Sever'd  from  the  sparry  mould. 
Nature's  mystic  alchemy 
In  the  mine  thus  bade  them  lie  ; 
And  their  orient  smile  can  win 
Kings  to  stoop,  and  saints  to  sin.  >- 

BBOOND  MAIDEN. 

^  See  these  pearls,  that  long  have  slept ; 
These  were  tears  by  Naiads  wept 
For  the  loss  of  Maiinel. 
Tritons  in  the  silver  shell 
Treasured  them,  tiU  hard  and  white 
As  the  teeth  of  Amphitrite.''^ 

THIBD  MAIDEN. 

"  Does  a  Uvelier  hue  delight  t 
Here  are  rubies  blazing  bright, 
Here  the  emerald's  fairy  green, 
And  the  topaz  glows  between  ; 
Here  their  varied  hues  unite, 
In  the  changeful  chrysolite." — 

FOVBTH  MAIDEN. 

^  Leave  these  gems  of  poorer  shine. 
Leave  them  all,  and  look  on  mine  I 
While  their  glories  I  expand. 
Shade  thine  eyebrows  with  thy  hand. 
Mid-day  sun  and  diamond's  blaze 
Blind  the  rash  beholder's  gaze." — 


1  ua- 


-**  golden  flame/ 


■  M&— **  And,  nppUant  as  on  earth  th^  Imeel^ 
The  gifu  tliey  proifer'd  tluu  ravflaled.^* 
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CHORDS. 

"  Warrior,  seize  the  q>lendid  store  ; 
Would  'twere  all  our  mountains  bore  I 
We  should  ne'er  in  future  story, 
Read,  Peru,  thy  periah'd  glory  I" 

XXVII. 
Gslmly  and  uneoncem'd,  the  Knight 
Waved  aside  the  treasures  bright : — 
"  Grentle  Maidens,  rise,  I  pray  I 
Bar  not  thus  my  destined  way. 
Let  these  boasted  brilliant  toys 
Braid  the  hair  of  girls  and  boys  I ' 
Bid  your  streams  of  gold  expand 
O'er  proud  London's  thirsty  land. 
De  Vaux  of  wealth  saw  never  need. 
Save  to  purrey  him  arms  and  steed, 
And  all  the  ore  he  deign'd  to  hoard 
Inlays  his  helm,  and  hilts  his  sword.'* 
Thus  gently  parting  from  their  hold. 
He  left,  unmoved,  the  dome  of  gold. 

XXVII T. 
And  now  the  morning  sun  was  high, 
De  Vaux  was  weary,  fiunt,  and  dry  ; 
When,  lo  I  a  plashing  sound  he  hears, 
A  gladsome  signal  th&t  he  nears 

Some  frolic  water-nm ; 
And  soon  he  reach'd  a  oonrt-yard  square, 
Where,  dancing  in  the  sultry  air, 
Toas'd  high  aloft,  a  fountain  fair 

Was  sparkling  in  the  sun. 
On  right  and  left,  a  fair  arcade. 
In  long  perspective  view  displayed 
Alleys  and  bowen^  for  sun  or  shade  : 
But,  full  in  front,  a  doer, 
Low-brow'd  and  dark,  seem'd  as  it  led 
To  the  lone  dwelling  of  the  dead» 

Whose  memory  was  no  more. 

XXIX. 

Here  stopp'd  De  Vaux  an  instant's  space, 
To  bathe  his  parched  lips  and  face. 

And  mark'd  with  well-pleased  eye, 
Refracted  on  the  fountain  stream, 
lA  rainbow  hues  the  daxaling  beMB 

Of  that  gay  summer  sky. 
His  senses  felt  a  mild  control. 
Like  that  which  lulls  the  weary  soul^ 

From  contemplation  high 
Relaxing,  when  the  ear  receives 
The  music  thai  the  greenwood  leaves 

Make  to  the  breeaes^  sigh. 

XXX. 

And  oft  in  such  a  dreamy  mood, 
The  half-shut  eye  can  frame 


K  MB.—'*  Let  those  boasted  genu  and  pearie 
Braid  the  hair  of  tu;-caught  glrh.^ 


Fair  apparitions  in  the  wood 

As  if  the  nymphs  of  field  and  flood 

In  gay  procession  came. 
Are  these  of  such  fantastic  mould. 

Seen  distani  down  the  fiur  arrsdi. 
These  Maids  enfink'd  in  sister-fold. 

Who,  late  at  bashful  disCanoe  staid. 

Now  tripping  from  the  greenwood  afaads^ 
Nearer  the  musing  champion  draw. 
And,  in  a  pause  of  seeming  awe, 

Again  stand  doubtful  now  1^ — 
Ah,  that  sly  pause  of  witching  powers  t 
That  seems  to  say,  **  To  please  be  oor^ 

Be  yours  to  tell  us  how." 
Their  hue  was  of  the  golden  glow 
That  sons  of  Candahar  bestow. 
O'er  which  in  slight  soiAision  flows 
A  frequent  tinge  of  paly  rose ; 
Their  limbs  were  fashion'd  fiur  and  free^ 
In  nature^  justest  symmetry  ; 
And,  wreathed  with  flowers^  with  odours 

graced. 
Their  raven  ringlets  reach'd  the  waist : 
In  eastern  pomp,  its  gilding  pale 
The  hennah  lent  eadli  shi^y  nail. 
And  the  dark  somah  gave  the  eye 
More  liquid  and  more  lustrous  dye. 
The  spotless  veil  of  misty  lawn. 
In  studied  diaatrangement,  drawn 

The  form  and  bosom  o'er. 
To  win  the  eye,  or  tempt  the  toueh. 
For  modesty  show'd  all  too  much — 

Too  much>— yet  promised  more. 

XXXL 

"  Gentle  Kni^ty  a  while  delay," 
Thus  they  sung,  ^  thy  toilsoow  way* 
While  we  pay  the  duty  due 
To  our  Master  and  to  yoa. 
Over  Avarice,  over  Fear, 
Love  triumphant  led  thee  heie  f 
Warrior,  list  to  us,  for  we 
Are  slaves  to  Love,  are  friends  to  tiiee. 
Though  no  treasured  gems  have  we. 
To  proflfor  on  the  bended  knee^ 
ThcHigh  we  boast  nor  arm  ner  hearty 
For  the  assagay  or  dart, 
Swains  allow  each  simple  girl 
Ruby  lip  and  teeth  of  peari  ; 
Or,  if  dangers  more  yon  prissy 
Flatterers  find  them  in  our  eyes. 

<*  Stay,  then,  gentle  Warrior,  stay. 
Rest  till  evening  steal  on  day  ; 
Stay,  O,  stay  I— in  yonder  boweiv 
We  wiU  braid  thy  locks  with  flowen^ 
Spread  the  feast  and  fill  the  wiae^ 
Charm  thy  ear  with  sounds  divine^ 
Weave  our  dances  till  delight 
Yield  to  langour,  day  to  night. 
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*■  Tbea  lifaall  8he  you  most  approve, 
Sng  the  UjB  thai  beet  yoa  lore, 
Soft  thy  moflBy  oooeh  shall  spread, 
Wateh  thy  pillow,  prop  thy  head, 
liQ  the  weary  night  be  o'er — 
Gentle  Warrior,  wonldst  then  more  I 
Wooldst  thon  more,  har  Warrior, — she 
It  slave  to  Love  and  slave  to  thee." 

XXXII. 

0,  do  not  hold  H  for  a  crime 
In  the  bdd  hero  of  my  rhyme. 

For  Stoic  look. 

And  meet  rebuke. 
He  hdi'd  the  heart  or  time  ; 
As  roond  the  band  of  sirens  trip. 
He  kias'd  one  damsel's  laughing  lip,^ 
And  prese'd  another's  proffer'd  hand. 
Spoke  to  them  all  in  accents  bland. 
But  broke  their  magic  circle  through  ; 
"  Kind  Maids,"  he  said, "  adieu,  adieu  1 
My  &te,  my  fortune,  forward  lies." 
He  said,  and  vanish'd  from  their  eyes ; 
Bat,  as  he  dared  that  darksome  way» 
StiU  heard  behind  their  k>vely  lay  t— 
*  Fair  Flower  of  Courtesy,  depart ! 
Go,  where  the  feelings  of  the  heart 
With  the  warm  pulse  in  oonoord  move  ; 
Go,  vrbere  Virtue  sanctions  Love  1*' 

XXXIII. 
downward  De  Yaux  through  darksome 
ways 

And  min'd  vaults  has  gone. 
Till  isBoe  from  their  wilder'd  maze. 

Or  safe  retreat,  seem'd  none, — 
And  e'en  the  dismal  path  he  strays 
Grew  worse  as  he  went  on. 
For  eheerftd  sun,  for  living  air. 
Fool  vapours  rise  and  mine-fires  glare, 
Whose  fearful  light  the  dangers  show'd 
That  dogg'd  him  on  that  dr^wlf ul  road. 
Beep  {ttts,  and  lakes  of  waters  dun, 
They  ahow'd,  but  show'd  not  how  to 

ihlUL 

These  ecenesS  of  desoUte  despair. 
These  smothering  clouds  of  poison'd  air. 
How  gladly  had  De  Yaux  exchanged, 
ThoQgfa  'twere  to  face  yon  tigers  ranged  t 

Nay,  soothM  bazds  have  said 
So  perilooB  his  state  seem'd  now. 
He  wish'd  him  under  arbour  bough 

With  Asia's  willing  maid. 
When,  joyful  sound  I  at  distance  near 
A  trumpet  flourish'd  loud  and  clear, 
And  as  it  ceased,  a  lofty  ]aj 
Seem'd  thus  to  chide  his  lagging  way. 


1  Ha*"  As  round  the  band  of  lireiis  pieaa'd, 
One  duDMl'a  tani^ug  Up  he  kivM.'' 


XXXIY. 

**  Son  of  Honour,  theme  of  story^ 
Think  on  the  reward  before  ye  t 
Danger,  darkness,  toil  despise  ; 
'Tis  Ambition  bids  thee  rise. 

^  He  that  would  her  heights  ascend. 
Many  a  weary  step  must  wend  ; 
Hand  and  foot  and  knee  he  tries  ; 
Thus  Ambition's  minions  rise. 

^  Lag  not  now,  though  rough  the  way, 
Fortune's  mood  brooks  no  delay  ; 
Grasp  the  boon  that's  spread  before  ye. 
Monarch's  power,  and  Conqueror's  gkury  IT 

It  ceased.    Advancing  on  the  sound, 
A  steep  ascent  the  Wanderer  found. 

And  then  a  turret  stair  : 
Nor  dimb'd  he  far  its  steepy  round 

Till  fresher  blew  the  air. 
And  next  a  welcome  glimpse  was  given. 
That  cheer'd  him  with  the  light  of  heaven. 

At  length  his  toil  had  won 
A  lofty  hall  with  trophies  dres'd. 
Where  as  to  greet  imperial  guest, 
Four  Maidens  stood,  whose  crimson  vest 

Was  bound  with  golden  zone. 

XXXY. 

Of  Europe  seem'd  the  damsels  all ; 
The  first  a  nymph  of  lively  Gaul, 
Whose  easy  step  and  laughing  eye 
Her  borrow'd  air  of  awe  belie  ; 

The  next  a  maid  of  Spun, 
Dark-eyed,  dark-hair'd,  sedate,  yet  bold ; 
White  ivory  skin  and  tress  of  gold. 
Her  shy  and  bashful  comrade  told 

For  daughter  of  Almaine. 
These  maidens  bore  a  royal  robe. 
With  crown,  with  sceptre,  and  with  globe. 

Emblems  of  empery  ; 
The  fourth  a  space  behind  them  Btood, 
And  leant  upon  a  harp,  in  mood 

Of  minstrel  ecstasy. 
Of  merry  England  she,  in  dress 
Like  ancient  British  Druidess. 
Her  hair  an  azure  fillet  bound. 
Her  graceful  vesture  swept  the  ground. 

And,  in  her  hand  display'd, 
A  crown  did  that  fourth  Maiden  hold, 
But  unadom'd  with  gems  and  gold. 

Of  glossy  laurel  made.' 

XXXYI. 
At  once  to  brave  De  Yaux  knelt  down 
These  foremost  Maidens  three. 


e  MS.—**  Thiaitate,''  &c. 

>  MS.—  *  Of  laurel  leaves  wae  mads.^ 
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And  proffer'd  sceptre,  robe,  and  crown, 

Liegedom  and  seignorie, 
O'er  many  a  region  wide  and  fair, 
Destined,  they  said,  for  Arthur's  heir  ; 

But  homage  would  he  none  : — ' 
«  Rather,"  he  said,  *«  De  Vaux  would  ride, 
A  Warden  of  the  Border-side, 
In  plate  and  mail,  than,  robed «in  pride, 

A  monarch's  empire  own  ; 
Rather,  far  rather,  would  he  be 
A  free-bom  knight  of  England  free, 

Than  sit  on  Despot's  throne." 
So  pass'd  he  on,  when  that  fourth  Maid, 

As  starting  from  a  trance. 
Upon  the  harp  her  finger  laid  ; 
Her  magic  touch  the  chords  obey'd, 

Their  aoul  awaked  at  once  ! 

Bono  OF  THB  FOUBTH  MAIDEN. 

**  Quake  to  your  foundations  deep. 
Stately  Towers,  and  Banner'd  Keep, 
Bid  your  vaulted  echoes  moan. 
As  the  dreaded  step  they  own. 

**  Fiends,  that  wait  on  Merlin's  spell. 
Hear  the  foot-fall !  mark  it  well  1 
Spread  your  dusky  wings  abroad,* 
Boune  ye  for  your  homeward  road  ! 


But  what  of  pictured  rich  and  rare* 
Could  win  De  Vaux's  eye-glanoe,  whcro. 
Deep  slumbering  in  the  fatal  chair. 

He  saw  King  Arthur's  child  I 
Doubt,  and  anger,  and  dismay. 
From  her  brow  had  pass'd  away. 
Forgot  was  that  fell  touraey-day. 

For,  as  she  slept,  she  smiled  : 
It  seem'd,  that  the  repentant  Seer 
Her  sleep  of  many  a  hundred  year 

WitJi  gentle  dreams  beguiled. 

XXXVIII. 
That  form  of  maiden  loveliness, 

'Twixt  childhood  and  'twixt  yoatb. 
That  ivory  chair,  that  silvan  dresa. 
The  arms  and  ankles  bare,  express 

Of  Lyulph's  tale  the  truth. 
Still  upon  her  garment's  hem 
Tanoc's  blood  made  purple  gem. 
And  the  warder  of  command 
Cumber'd  still  her  sleeping  hand  ; 
StiU  her  dark  locks  disheveU'd  flow 
From  net  of  pearl  o'er  breast  of  snow  ; 
And  BO  fair  the  slumberer  seems, 
That  De  Vaux  iropeach'd  his  dreams^ 
Vapid  all  and  void  of  might, 
Hiding  half  her  charms  from  sight. 


Motionless  a  while  he  stands. 

<<  It  is  His,  the  first  who  e'er 

Folds  his  arms  and  clasps  his  handa^ 

Dared  the  dismal  Hall  of  Fear  ; 

Trembling  in  his  fitful  joy. 

His,  who  hath  the  snares  defied 

Doubtful  how  he  should  destroy 

Spread  by  Pleasure,  Wealth,  and  Pride. 

Long-enduring  spell ; 

Doubtful,  too,  when  idowly  rise 

Quake  to  your  foundations  deep. 

Dark-fringed  lids  of  Gyneth's  eyes. 

Bastion  huge,  and  Turret  steep  I* 

What  these  eyes  shall  telL — 

Tremble,  Keep  !  and  totter.  Tower  I 

**  St  George  1  St  Mary  !  can  it  be. 

This  is  Gyneth's  waking  hour." 

That  they  will  kindly  look  on  me  I 

XXXVII. 

XXXIX. 

Thus  while  she  sung,  the  venturous  Knight 

Gentiy,  lo  I  the  Warrior  kneels. 

Has  reach'd  a  bower,  where  milder  light^ 

Soft  that  lovely  hand  he  steals, 

Through  crimson  curtains  fell ; 

Soft  to  kiss,  and  soft  to  clasp — 

Such  soften'd  shade  the  hill  receives. 

But  the  wuder  leaves  his  gra^  ; 

Her  purple  veil  when  twilight  leaves 

Lightning  flashes,  rolls  the  thunder  * 

Upon  its  western  swell. 

Gyneth  startles  from  her  sleep, 

That  bower,  the  gazer  to  bewitch. 

Totters  Tower,  and  trembles  Keep, 

Hath  wondrous  store  of  rare  and  rich 

Burst  the  Castie-walls  asunder  J 

As  e'er  was  seen  with  eye  ; 

Fierce  and  frequent  were  the  shocks^^ 

For  there  by  magic  skill,  I  wis. 

Melt  the  magic  halls  away  ; 

Form  of  each  thing  that  living  is 

But  beneath  their  mystic  rocfB, 

Was  limn'd  in  proper  dye. 

In  the  arms  of  bold  De  Vaux, 

All  seem'd  to  sleep— the  timid  hare 

Safe  the  princess  lay ; 

On  form,  the  stag  upon  his  lair. 

Safe  and  free  from  magic  power, 

The  eagle  in  her  eyrie  fair 

Blushing  like  the  rose's  flower 

Between  the  earth  and  sky. 

Opening  to  the  day  ; 

1  M&— *<  But  the  Arm  knight  pau'd  oo."^ 

4  Ma "  eoftenM  Ught" 

•  MS.—'*  Spread  your  pennons  all  abroad.^ 

•  MS.—"  But  what  of  rich  or  wbai  of  mi«.^ 
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And  louid  the  Cbampioo'i  brows  wore  bound 
The  crown  thmt  Draideii  had  wound. 

Of  tbe  green  lurel-bey. 
And  this  -wmB  whet  mnain'd  of  all 
The  wvalth  of  eeeh  eaolianted  hall, 

Tbe  Gariend  and  the  Dame : 
Ihit  where  ahoold  Wanior  aeek  the  meed. 
Dm  )o  h%li  worth  lor  daring  deed, 

EaDoe^  iram  Lots  ana  Famb  ! 


OOHCLUSIOII. 


M T  Ldct,  when  the  Maid  is  won, 

Ihe  Minstrel's  task,  tboa  know'st,  is  done ; 

And  to  Teqnire  of  bard 
Thst  to  his  dregs  the  tale  should  run. 

Were  ordinanoe  too  htfd. 
Our  loven^  briefly  be  it  said. 
Wedded  ai  lovers  wont  to  wed,* 

Wha  tale  or  play  is  o*er ; 
iiied  ioog  and  blest,  loved  fond  and  true, 
And  saw  a  numerous  race  renew 

The  honours  that  they  bore. 
Know,  too,  that  when  a  pilgrim  strays, 
In  moniag  mist  or  OToning  mase. 

Along  the  mountain  lone, 
That&iiy  fertress  often  mocks 
HJs  gsxe  upon  the  oasUed  rocks 

Of  the  Yalley  of  St  John ; 
But  never  man  since  brave  De  "^aux 

The  diarmed  portal  won. 


>  M^-"  TcC  know,  this  maid  and  wanior  too, 

Wedded  ssloTerB  wont  to  do." 

>  Kt-."  Xhat  melts  whene'or  the  breeset  blow. 

Or  beama  a  dovdlcts  ion.** 

•  iiaL-"aDmD." 

*  Tki  1C&  hm  not  this  couplet 

'  "Xbe  Bridal  of  Triexmain  is  wxittwi  in  the  style  of  Mr. 
WiltirSeoCt;  and  if  to  magnU  voMsst  tat  est,  the  author, 
v^stcftfaajbethemexttsof  his  work,  has  earaed  the  meed 
ttvMA  he  aspires.  To  attempt  a  serious  imitation  of  the 
Mt  papslir  ttriag  poet—and  this  imitation,  not  a  short  frag- 
■ol,  !■  vUdI  au  taii  peculiarities  might,  with  comparatively 
htk  ttcoliT,  be  conccntiated— bnt  a  long  and  complete 
*"k,  vjth  plot,  character,  and  mschinexy  entirely  new— and 
*i^is  BSBser  of  resemblance,  therefore^  to  a  porodlif  on  any 
irafnUniflf  the  original  author ;— this  mast  be  acknowledged 
■itt«pt«f  no  timid  daring."~&i<fi»iifyik  Mageutuu.  I8I7. 


*TWhts of  thb  work  mnst  depend  on  its  own  merits,  fer 
l^hsBtbone  vp  by  any  of  the  adventitions  ctrcomstanees 
^  ftsfseatly  contsftute  to  Uterary  sncccss.  It  is  ushered 
^tkivoilitai the  moat  modest  guise;  and  the  author,  we 
^•Hm^  btntfaely  unknown.  Should  it  fiul  altogether  of  a 
l^xnnbbnecption,  we  shall  be  dispoaed  to  abate  something 
iftk*  iadigution  which  we  have  occasionally  expressed 

P.    26. 


Tis  now  a  vain  illusive  shovl. 
That  melts  whene'er  the  sunbeams  glow 
Or  the  freAi  breeae  hath  blown.' 

II. 
But  see,  my  Ioto,  where  far  below 
Our  lingering  wheels  are  moving  slow. 

The  whiles,  up-gazing  still. 
Our  menials  eye  our  steepy  way. 
Marvelling,  perchanoe,  what  whim  can  stay 
Our  steps,  when  eve  is  sinking  grey, 

On  this  gigantic  hill. 
So  think  the  vulgar — life  and  time 
Ring  all  their  joys  in  one  duU  chime 

Of  luxury  and  ease ; 
And,  O I  beside  these  umple  knaves, 
How  many  better  bom  are  slares 

To  such  coarse  joys  as  these, — 
Dead  to  the  nobler  sense  that  glows 
When  nature's  grander  scenes  unclose ! 
But,  Lucy,  we  will  love  them  yet, 
The  mountain's  misty'  coronet. 

The  greenwood,  and  the  wold ; 
And  love  the  more,  that  of  their  maze 
Adventure  high  of  other  days 

By  ancient  bards  is  told. 
Bringing,  perchance,  like  my  poor  tale. 
Some  moral  truth  in  fiction's  veil  :* 
Nor  love  them  less,  that  o'er  the  hill 
The  evening  breeze,  as  now,  oomes  chill  Y^ 

My  love  shall  wrap  her  warm, 
And,  fearless  of  the  slippery  way. 
While  sale  she  trips  the  heathy  brae, 

Sliall  hang  on  Arthur's  arm. 
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against  the  eztravagant  gaudineaa  of  modern  publications,  and 
imagine  that  there  are  readen  whoae  suflVagea  are  not  to  bo 
obtained  by  a  work  without  a  name. 

**  The  merit  of  the  Bridal  of  Tricrmain,*ln  our  estimation, 
condsts  in  its  perfect  simplicity,  and  in  interwearing  the  re- 
finement of  modem  times  with  the  i>eculiarities  of  the  ancient 
metrical  romance,  which  are  in  no  respect  violated.  In  point 
of  interest,  the  first  and  second  cantos  are  superior  to  the 
third.  One  event  naturally  arises  out  of  that  which  precedes 
it,  and  the  eye  b  delighted  and  dassled  with  a  series  of  mov- 
ing pictures,  each  of  them  remarkable  for  its  individual  splen- 
dour, and  all  contributing  more  or  less  directlv  to  produce  tbe 
ultimate  result  The  third  canto  is  leas  profuse  of  incident, 
and  somewhat  more  monotonous  in  its  effect.  This,  wo  con^ 
ceive,  will  be  the  impreision  on  the  first  perusal  of  the  poem. 
When  we  have  leinire  to  mark  the  merits  of  the  composition, 
and  to  separate  them  from  the  progress  of  the  events,  we  are 
diipoeed  to  think  that  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  de- 
scription will  nearly  compensate  for  the  defect  we  have  already 
noticed. 

*'  But  it  is  not  from  the  fable  that  an  adequate  notion  of  the 
merits  of  this  ringular  work  can  be  fonned.  We  have  already 
■poken  of  it  as  an  imitation  of  Mr.  Scott's  style  of  composi- 
tion ;  and  if  we  are  compelled  to  make  tbe  general  approba- 
tion more  precise  and  specific,  we  should  say,  that  if  it  bo 
inferior  in  vigour  to  some  of  his  productions,  it  equals,  or  snr* 
passes  them,  in  elegance  and  beauty ;  that  it  b  more  uniform  j 
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nnder,  and  finr  lets  InliM;^  with  the  cmifttiinl  pradiglei  and 
eoancDCMM  of  the  earlier  romascen.  In  eetimating  it*  merits 
boweTcr,  we  ahould  forget  that  it  ia  offered  a*  an  imitation. 
The  diction  nndoabtedly  lemirdi  na  of  a  rhjthm  and  cadence 
we  hare  heard  before ;  but  the  Mntimente,  detcriptioni,  and 
eharacten,  hare  qualities  that  are  natire  and  nnborrowcd. 

"  In  his  aentimcnts,  the  author  has  aroided  the  slight  do- 
fldency  we  ventured  to  ascribe  to  his  prototTpe.  The  pic- 
tures of  pure  description  are  peicpctually  illnoinated  with 
reflections  that  bring  out  their  colouring,  and  increase  their 
moral  effect:  these  reflections  are  suggested  by  the  scene, 
produced  without  effort,  u>d  expressed  with  unaffected  sim- 
pUdty.  The  descriptions  are  spirited  and  striking,  )x)sseasing 
an  airiness  suited  to  the  mytholqgj  and  manners  of  the  times, 
though  restrained  by  correct  taste.  Among  the  characters, 
many  of  wliich  are  such  as  we  expect  to  find  in  this  depart- 
ment of  poetry,  it  is  impossible  not  to  distinguish  that  of 
Arthur,  in  which,  identifying  himself  with  his  original,  the 
author  has  contrircd  to  unite  the  Talour  of  the  hero,  the 
courtesy  and  dignity  of  the  monarch,  and  the  amiable  weak- 
nesses of  any  ordinary  mortal,  and  thus  to  present  to  us  the 
axpress  lineamenU  of  the  flower  of  chiraXtj.**—Quarierly 


"  With  regard  to  this  poem,  we  have  often  heard,  fh>m  what 
toay  he  deemed  good  authority,  a  rery  curious  anecdote,  which 
we  shall  glTO  merely  as  such,  without  Touching  /or  the  truth 
of  it.  When  the  article  enUtled,  *  The  Inferno  of  Altisidora,* 
appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  for  1809,  it  will 
oe  remembered  that  the  last  fragment  contained  in  that  sin- 
gular production,  is  the  beginning  of  the  romance  ot  Trier- 
main.  Beport  says,  that  the  Aragment  tecu  not  meant  to  be  an 
imitation  (/  Scott,  but  </  Coleridge  t  and  that,  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  author  borrowed  both  the  name  of  the  hero  and  the 
aeene  from  the  then  unpublished  poem  of  ChristabcUe ;  and 
flirther,  that  so  few  had  ever  seen  the  manuscript  of  that 
poem,  that  amongst  these  few  the  author  of  Triermain  could 
not  be  mistaken.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  well  known,  that  on 
the  appearance  of  this  fragment  in  the  Annual  Register,  It  was 
ulTersally  taken  for  an  imitation  of  Walter  Scott,  and  never 
once  of  Coleridge.  The  author  perceiving  this,  and  that  the 
poem  was  well  received,  Instantly  set  about  drawing  it  out 
into  a  regular  and  finished  work;  for  shortly  after  it  was  an- 
nounced in  the  papers,  and  continued  to  bo  so  for  three  long 
years ;  the  author,  as  may  be  supposed,  having,  during  that 
period,  his  hands  occasfonally  oocapied  with  heavier  metal. 
In  181 3y  the  poem  was  at  last  produced,  avowedly  and  mani- 
festly as  an  fanitation  of  Mr.  Scott ;  and  it  may  easily  be  ob- 
served, that  from  the  87th  page  onward,  it  becomes  much 
more  decidedly  like  the  manner  of  that  poet,  than  it  is  in  the 
preceding  part  which  was  published  in  the  Register,  and 
wliich,  undoubtedly,  does  bear  some  similarity  to  Coleridge  in 
the  poetry,  and  more  eq>edally  in  the  rhythm,  as^  e.  p.— 

*  Harpers  must  lull  him  to  his  rest. 
With  the  slow  tunes  he  loves  the  best. 
Till  sleep  sink  down  upon  his  breast. 
Like  the  dew  on  a  snnimer  hllL' 

'  It  was  the  dawn  of  an  autumn  day ; 
The  sun  was  struggling  with  frost-fog  grey. 
That,  like  a  silvery  crape,  was  spread 
Bound  Skiddaw's  dim  and  distant  head.* 

■  *  What  time,  or  where 

Did  aba  pasa,  that  maid  with  the  heavenly  braw, 
With  her  look  ao  sweet,  and  her  eyes  so  fair. 
And  her  graceful  step,  and  her  angel  ah-. 
And  the  eagle-plnme  on  her  dark-brown  hair, 
That  paas'd  from  my  bower  e'en  now  f ' 


'  Although  it  fell  aa  fhint  and  aby 
As  bashful  maiden's  half-form'd  sigK 
When  she  thinks  her  lover  near.* 

'  And  light  they  fell,  aa  when  earth  rserivsi^ 
In  mom  of  frost,  the  wither'd  leaves. 
That  drop  when  no  winds  blow.* 

'  Or  if  Hwas  but  an  airy  tUng, 
Such  as  fantastic  slumbers  bring. 
Framed  from  the  rainbow's  varying  dyaa, 
Or  fading  tints  of  western  skies.* 

"  These,  it  will  bo  seen,  are  not  exactly  CekTidga,  imt 
are  precisely  such  an  imitation  of  Coleridge  a%  w« 
another  poet  of  our  acquaintance  would  write :  on  that  | 
we  are  inclined  to  give  some  credit  to  tlie  anecdote  h« 
lated,  and  from  it  we  leave  our  readers  to  guess,  aa  we 
done,  who  b  the  author  of  the  poem."— B(a^kui0oif# 
sine,    April,  isn. 


The  quarto  of  Rokehy  was  followed,  within  two : 
the  small  volume  which  had  been  designed  for  a  twin-l 
the  MS.  had  been  transcribed  by  one  of  the  Ballantynes 
selves,  in  order  to  guard  against  any  indiscretion  of  the  pi 
people ;  and  the  mystification,  aided  and  abetted  by 
in  no  small  degree  heightened  the  interest  of  its  receptioi 

Scott  says,  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Lord  of  the  Isles.  ** 
Mr.  Erskine  was  more  than  suspected  of  a  taste  for  poetry,  i 
as  1  took  care,  in  several  places,  to  mix  something  tliat  m^ 
resemble  (as  far  as  was  in  my  power)  my  friend*s  fvcling ) 
manner,  the  train  easily  caught,  and  two  large  editioas 
sold/'  Among  the -passages  to  which  he  here  alludes, 
doubt  those  in  which  the  character  of  the  minstrel  Arthi 
shaded  with  the  colourings  of  an  almost  effeminate  gentl 
Yet,  in  the  midst  of  them,  the  **  mighty  minstrel"  biai 
from  time  to  time,  escajies ;  as,  for  instance,  where  the  i 
bids  Lucy,  in  that  exquisite  picture  of  crossing  a  mc 
stream,  trust  to  his  "  stalwart  arm,"— • 

**  Which  could  yon  oak's  prone  trunk  nprsar." 

Nor  can  I  pass  the  compliment  to  Scott's  own  fair  patiei 
where  Lucy's  admirer  is  made  to  confcsi,  with  aoma 
tary  lapse  of  gallantry,  that  ha 


"  Ne'er  won— best  meed  to  minstrel 
One  favouring  smile  from  fair  Bncdench  j* 

nor  the  burst  of  genuine  Borderism,— 

"  Bewcastle  now  must  keep  the  hol^ 

Speir- Adam's  steeds  must  bide  in  stall; 
"^  Of  Hartley-bum  the  bow-men  bold 
Must  only  shoot  from  battled  wall ; 
And  Liddesdale  may  bucUe  spur. 

And  Teviot  now  may  belt  the  bran^ 
Tarras  and  Ewes  keep  nightly  stir. 
And  Eskdale  foray  Cumberland."— 

But,  above  all,  the  choice  of  the  scenery,  both  of  the  1st 
ductions  and  of  the  story  itself,  reveals  the  early  and  txessi 
predilections  of  the  poet. 

As  a  wnole,  the  Bridal  of  Triermain  appears  to  me  as  < 
racteristic  of  Scott  aa  any  of  hia  laiger  poemsi  His  gcai 
pervades  and  animatea  it  beneath  a  thin  and  p]^<U  ni 
which  perhaps  adds  as  much  of  grace  aa  it  takes  awsft 
aplendonr.  Aa  Wordsworth  says  of  the  ocUpoe  on  the  Isktf 
Lugano— 

**  lis  sunlight  sheathed  and  gently  charm'd :' 
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I  ttU  than  m  at  obm  •  IK^tacM  and  a  poliah  of  T«nl> 
bq«d  vkai  be  has  eJaawhcr*  attained.  If  it  be  a 
,  it  is  neb  a  on*  aa  a  Cooper  anight  hare  hnng  fear- 
[hcidethe  natteipieoea  of  Vandyke, 
t  iMiodaellaaa  coatain  aome  of  tho  most  exqairite  paa- 
I  he  ever  predaced;  bat  their  general  effect  haa  always 
I  m  uCMtanateb  No  art  can  reconcile  ua  to  oon- 
ntiie  of  the  oMrest  friToUtlea  of  Bodeni  Ule— 
I  ahcady.  ia  twenty  yearik  gnwn  obai»leto-4nter- 
ch  brii^  TWonaof  the  old  world  of  romanoab 


**  Strength  waa  gigantk,  Taknirh%h, 
▲nd  wiadom  aoar'd  beyond  the  eky, 
And  beauty  had  such  matcbleia  beam 
Aa  lights  not  now  a  lover^s  dzvam." 

The  fidl  is  grioTonSt  from  the  hoary  minstrel  of  Newark,  and 
his  foTeriah  tears  on  Kiiliecrankie,  to  a  p^ihetie  swain,  nl  o 
can  atoop  to  denounce  as  objects  of  his  Jealoosy— 

'*  The  landanlet  and  ibnr  blood*bay»— 
The  Hessian  boot  and  pantaloon. " 

LoaLUAKt'-U/k  qf  SmU,  vol.  ir^  pp.  26-04, 
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APPENDIX. 


NOTK  A. 

MJke  CoOiInt,  Ortad  thi  mate  (^  Fairy  Umd,—V.  377* 

CoLLin 8p  According  to  Johnson, "  by  indulging  lome  peculiar 
haUts  of  thought,  was  eminentlj  delighted  with  those  flixhts 
of  imagination  which  pass  the  bounds  of  nature,  and  to  which 
the  mind  is  reconciled  only  by  a  pasaire  acquiescence  u  po- 
pular traditions.  He  lored  fairies,  genii,  giants,  and  mon- 
■tetB ;  he  delight<d  to  rore  through  the  meanders  of  enchant- 
ment, to  gaie  on  the  magnificence  of  golden  palaces,  to  reposo 
by  the  waterfiaUs  Jtt  Elysian  gardens." 


Note  B. 


The  Baron  qf  Trierma/n.— P.  377-  , 

TiiermalB  waa  a  fief  of  the  Barony  of  Gilsland,  in  Cumber- 
land;  it  waa  possessed  by  a  Saxon  family  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  bnt,  "  after  the  death  of  Oilmure,  Lord  of  Tryer- 
maine  and  Torcrosaock,  Hubert  Vaux  gave  Tryermaino  and 
Torcrossock  to  his  second  son,  Banulph  Vaux ;  which  Ra- 
nnlph  afterwards  became  heir  to  his  elder  brother  Robert, 
the  founder  of  Laneroost,  who  died  without  issue.  Banulph, 
being  Lord  of  all  Oilsland,  gare  Oilmore's  lands  to  his  younger 
■on,  named  Boland,  and  iet  the  Barony  descend  to  his  eldest 
■on  Robert,  son  of  Banulph.  Roland  had  imue  Alexander, 
and  he  Ranulph,  after  whom  succeeded  Robert,  and  they 
were  named  Rolands  suoceceively,  that  were  lords  thereof, 
until  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  That  house  gave  for 
arms,  Vert,  a  bend  dexter,  chequy,  or  and  gnlca." — BunN's 
^HttquiHee  of  H^estmordand  and  Cumberland,  toI.  ii.  p.  482. 

This  branch  of  Vanx,  with  its  collateral  alliances,  is  now 
represented  by  the  family  of  Braddyl  of  Cocishead  Priory,  in 
the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster;  for  it  appears  that  about 
thatime  above  mentioned,  the  house  of  Triermain  was  uuited 
to  its  kindred  family  Vanx  of  Caterlen,  and,  by  marriage  with 
the  heiress  of  Delamore  and  Leyboume,  became  the  represcn- 
tatire  of  those  ancient  and  noble  families.  The  male  line 
failing  in  John  do  Vaux,  about  the  year  1665.  lus  daughter  and 
heiress,  Mabel,  married  Christopher  Richmond,  Esq.  of  High- 
head  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  descended  from  an 
ancient  family  of  that  name.  Lords  of  Corby  Castle,  in  the 
same  county,  soon  after  the  Conquest,  and  which  they  alie- 
nated abont  the  15th  of  Edward  the  Second,  to  Andrea  de 
Harcia,  Earl  of  Carlisle.  Of  this  family  was  Sir  Thomas  de 
Baigemont,  (miles  anratns,)  in  the  reign  uf  King  Edward  the 
Vint,  who  appears  to  hare  greatly  distinguished  himself  at 
tha  siege  of  Kaerlaveroc,  with  William,  Baron  of  Leyboume. 
la  an  ancient  heraldic  poem,  now  extant,  and  preserved  in 


I  the  British  Museum,  describing  that  nege,  ^  hia  anna  an  i 
to  be.  Or,  2  Ban  Gemelles  Oulee,  and  a  Chief  Or,  the 
borne  by  nis  descendants  at  the  present  day.  The  Ridinadl 
remoTcd  to  their  Ca»tle  of  Highhead  in  the  ndgn  of  Haa!| 
the  Eighth,  when  the  then  representatire  of  the  fiunily  aM^ 
ried  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Lowther,  by  the  LaM 
Dorothy  de  CliflTord,  only  child  by  a  second  marriage  of  Iban 
Lord  Cliftbrd,  great  grandson  of  John  Lord  Clifford,  by  £2ia^ 
both  Percy,  daughter  of  Henry  (sumamed  Hotspur)  by  Flliaul 
both  Mortimer,  which  said  Elixabeth  was  daughter  of  Edwaid 
Mortimer,  third  Earl  of  Marche,  by  PhiUppa,  sole  daaghttf 
and  heiress  of  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence. 

The  third  in  descent  from  the  above-mentioned  John  Ri^ 
mond,  became  the  representative  of  the  fiunilics  of  Vasx.  «f 
Triermain,  Caterlen,  and  Torcrossock,  by  his  marriage  with 
Mabel  de  Vaux,  the  heiress  of  them.    His  grandson,  Heary 
Hichmond,  died  without  issue,   leaving  fire  sisten  oo-beii^ 
esses,  four  of  whom  married ;  but  Margaret,  who  married 
William  Oale,  Esq.  of  Wliitehaven,  was  the  only  one  who  kal  \ 
male  issue  surviving.    She  had  a  son,  and  a  daughter  mua4 1 
to  Henry  Cur  wen  of  W^orkington,  Esq.,  who  represooted  tfat 
county  of  Cumberland  for  many  years  in  Parliament,  aad  kf 
her  had  a  daughter,  married  to  John  Christian,  Esq.  \ttB0 
Cnrwen. )    John,  son  and  heir  of  William  Gale,  married  Sonn,  I 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Christopher  Wilson  of  Bardses  Halt.  ' 
in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  by  Margaret,  aunt  and  Cfr-fa«ire9S 
of  Thomas  Braddyl,  Esq.  of  Braddyl,  and  Conishcad  Ptiory, 
in  the  same  county,  and  had  issue  font  sons  and  two  daagb- 
ters.    1st,  William  Wilson,  died  an  infant ;  Sd,  W^ilsoa,  vho 
upon  the  death  of  his  cousin,  Thomas  Braddyl,  without  iasas, 
succeeded  to  his  estates,  and  took  the  name  of  Braddyl,  ia 
punuance  of  his  will,  by  the  King's  sign-mannal ;  3d.  Wil* 
'  liam,  died  young ;  and,  4th,  Henry  Richmond,  a  lientouni- 
'  general  of  the  army,  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  & 
Baldwin ;  Margaret  married  Richard  Greaves  Townley,  £s|i 
of  Fulboume,  in  the  county  of  Cambridge,  and  of  BcllfieU,  is 
the  county  of  Lancaster ;  Sarah  married  to  Geoige  Biglaadof 
Bigland  Hall,  in  the  same  county.    W^ilson  Braddyl.  cl^st 
son  of  John  Gale,  and  grandson  of  Margaret  Richmood,  aia^  J 
ried  Jane,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Matthias  Gale,  Esq.  of  C^ 
gill  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  by  Jane,  daughter  snd 
heiress  of  the  Rev.  S.  Bennot,  D.D. ;  and,  as  the  eldest  SB^  | 
riving  male  branch  of  the  families  abore-mentioned,  heqnsf*  -J 
ters,  in  addition  to  his  own,  their  paternal  coats  in  the  fioilev'  { 
ing  order,  a»  appcan  by  the  records  In  the  College  of  ^na-   : 
1st,  Argent,  a  fess  azure,  between  3  saltien  of  the  saai^  ! 
charged  with  an  anchor  between  2  lions'  heads  erased,  or.->  i 
Gale.    2d,  Or,  2  ban  gemelles  gules,  and  a  chief  or,->Ricb-  i 
mond.    3d,  Or,  a  fess  chcquey,  or  and  gules  between  9  geriM   ; 
gules,— Vaux  of  Caterlen.    4th,  Oules,afesscheqttcy,orsad  : 
gulea  lietween  6  gerbes  or,— Vanx  of  Torcroasock.   5tJi,  Ai^ 


1  TfTis  poem  has  been  recently  edited  by  Sir  Nicolss  Hanii 
Nicholas,  1833 
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p,  tKtt  Ttrt,  M  alated  by  Burn.)  a  htnA  cheqney,  or  and 
^  fir  Tax  of  Triermain.  6th,  Gulet,  a  ctom  paionce,  or, 
lilwBwi.  Ttli,  GhIm,  6  Uona  rampant  ardent,  %  2,  and  I, 
Iqibnna.— Tbia  more  detailed  genealogy  of  the  family  of 
I^HiB  va  obligingly  Mnt  to  the  author  bj  Major  Braddyll 
Priory. 


NotbC. 


Apa$a'dnd  FtnHtk't  TatU  Round.— V.  379. 

'  intrcndnnent,  about  half  a  mile  from  Penrith,  is 
rly  termed.    The  circle  within  the  ditch  ie  about 
1  and  rizty paces  in  drcumference,  with  openings, 
,  directly  opposite  to  each  other.    As  the  ditch  is 
lide,  it  could  not  be  intended  for  tho  nnranwi  ni 
I  iad  it  has  reasonably  been  conjectured,  that  the  en- 
rw  designed  ftrr  tho  aolemn  ezerdae  of  feats  of  chi- 
Ithe  eoibankment  around  for  the  conrenlence  of  the 


Noted. 

itai^urgk's  motfiut— P.  379' 

'  ip  the  mcr  Eamont  than  Arthur's  Round  Tabls,  is 
>  eadomre  of  great  antiquity,  formed  by  a  eollec- 
>  upon  the  top  of  a  gently  sloping  hill,  called  If  ay- 
Is  the  plain  which  St  encloses  there  stands  erect  an 
>  itoM  of  tveWe  feet  in  height    Two  similar  masses 
Hi  iQ  hare  been  destroyed  dnrtiig  the  memory  of  man. 
^*^  vpcars  to  be  a  monument  of  Draidical  times. 


NotbE. 


nr  JTMorek,  breatUe$s  and  amoMed^ 

^^tm  On  fatal  auOe  gazed 

Xer  (oiwr  nor  dm^on  could  hi  app, 
Ovkming  agabut  the  warning  Mkg.—V,  3M. 

'*  We  BOW  gdned  a  rlew  of  the  Vale  of  St.  John's,  a 


"i**  deD,  hemmed  in  by  mountains,  through  which  a 

^■nk  mskcs  many  meanderings»  washing  little  endo- 

^''inaHTmuid,  which  stretch  up  the  rising  of  the  hills. 

*  ^^te  pert  of  the  dale  you  are  struck  with  the  appear^ 

^•1  nodcat  rained  castle,  which  seems  to  stand  upon 

'  >f  a  little  mount,  the  mountains  around  forming 

tie   This  maasiTe  bulwark  shows  a  front  of  Tar 

tbscti,  tad  makes  an  awfal,  rude,  and  Gothic  appear- 

U^^l^ turrets  and  ragged  battlements;  we  traced 

f^^*'H  the  bending  arches,  the  buttresses.    The  great- 

''t*adsdiaracterised  in  its  architecture ;  the  in- 

,         "  ^  saert  it  is  an  antedilurian  structure. 

J«  ttnllert  cariosity  is  roused,  and  he  prepares  to 

**»er  approach,  when  that  curiosity  is  put  upon  the 

'  ^  ^  ^g  awired,  that,  if  he  advancea,  certain  genii 

^*cn  the  pbce,  by  rirtae  of  their  supematnral  art  and 

^""CTi  vin  itzip  it  of  all  its  beauties,  and  by  enchant- 

(tUvT^^*™  the  mi^  walla.    The  rale  seems  adapted 

^***J*«  of  soch  beings ;  its  gloomy  recesses  and  re- 


tirements look  like  haunts  of  eril  spirits.  There  was  no  4» 
lusion  in  the  report ;  wo  were  soon  oonTinced  of  its  truth ;  Air 
this  piece  of  antiquity,  so  renerable  and  noble  in  Its  aspect,  aa 
we  drew  near,  changed  its  figure,  and  prored  no  other  than  a 
shaken  massiTo  pile  of  rocks,  which  stand  in  the  midst  of  this 
little  rale,  disunited  ftvm  the  adjoining  mountidna^  and  hare 
80  much  the  real  form  and  resemblaaoe  of  a  castle,  that  they 
bear  the  name  of  the  Castle  Bocks  of  St.  John."— Himaaa- 
aoit'a  Bxewalon  to  tht  Lakea,  p.  181. 


Note  F. 


TTleJIomer  qfCMmlrp. 
Then  Oalaad  mU  wWi  numlp  (fraet. 
Yd  maiden  medtneaa  in  hiifiuti 
inert  MoroU  qfiha  iron  mace. 

And  lope4om  Triatitm  fkere,—F.  985. 

The  characten  named  in  the  staua  are  all  of  them  more  or 
leaa  distinguished  in  the  romancea  which  treat  of  King  Arthur 
and  bis  Bound  Table,  and  their  names  are  strung  together 
accordiog  to  the  established  custom  of  minstrels  upon  such 
occaaloas ;  for  example,  in  the  ballad  of  the  Marriage  of  Sir 
Oawaine:— 

*'  Sir  Lancelot,  Sir  Stephen  bolde. 
They  rode  with  them  that  daye. 
And,  foremost  of  the  oompanye. 
There  rode  the  stewarde  Kayo. 

'<  Soe  did  Sir  Banier,  and  Sir  Bon^ 

And  eke  SirOarrmtta  keon. 
Sir  Tristrem  too,  that  gentle  knlglrt^ 

To  the  forest  fresh  and  grBeno." 


Nona. 


Lanetiot,  that  ever  wton 

LodCd  Holen^wioe  on  ike  Queen.— V.  888. 

,Upon  this  delicate  subject  hear  Bichard  BoUnaon,  dtiasa 
of  London,  in  his  Assertion  of  King  Arthur :-~"  But  aa  it  is  a 
thing  sniSdently  apparent  that  she  (Ouenerer,  wife  of  King 
Arthur,)  was  beautifhl,  so  it  is  a  thing  doubted  whether  sho 
was  chaste,  yea  or  no.  Truly,  so  far  as  I-can  with  honeatle,  I 
would  spare  the  impayred  honour  and  fame  of  noble  woman. 
But  yet  the  truth  of  the  historle  pluckes  me  by  the  eare,  and 
willeth  not  onely,  but  commandeth  me  to  dedai^  what  the 
andents  hare  deemed  of  hor.  To  wrestle  or  contend  with  so 
great  authoritie  were  indeede  unto  mci  a  controTarsIa^  and 
that  greate.'*^^«»«r(/on  qfKlng  Arthure.  AnprMMl  ty  Jdim 
fFc{/^  London,  1582. 


NotbH. 


'nere  were  two  teAo  loved  their  netgMtouf't  wives. 
And  one  who  loved  Mt  own.— P.  386. 

<*  In  our  forefathers*  tyme,  when  Papistfle,  as  astandyng 
poole,  GOTored  and  orerflowed  all  England,  fewe  books  were 
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read  In  our  tongne,  MTjing  certaine  booket  of  cheraliie,  «• 
they  taiif  for  pastime  and  plcanire ;  whicb,  as  tome  wj,  were 
made  in  the  monaeteries,  by  idle  monk*  or  wanton  chanona. 
Aa  one,  for  example,  La  McrU  tTArlhuret  the  whole  plea* 
■are  of  which  book  etandeth  in  two  ipeciall  poynts,  in  open 
manslaughter  and  bold  bawdrye;  In  which  booke  they  be 
ooantcd  the  noblest  knightes  that  do  Idll  moat  men  withoat 
anyquarreUtandoommitfowleetadoalterictbysiitlestshiftes;  I 


as  Sir  Lannoelot,  with  the  wUls  of  King  Jlxthnr.  Ms  bhII 
Sir  Tristram,  with  the  wife  of  King  Marke,  Hia  nnde;! 
Lamerocke,  with  the  wife  of  King  Loto,  that  was  hk  m 
annL  Thisisgoodstnlfofor  wisementolav^  at;  orhMi 
men  to  take  pleasure  at :  yet  I  know  when  6od*k  Bfblat^ 
banished  the  Court,  and  La  Moite  d'Axthim  neaiTed  inl»l| 
Prince's  ehamber.'— Aicbaii's  JSritoaJmniiar. 


J 


Cl^e  Horli  ot  tfie  iait^: 


A  POEM,  IN  SIX  CANTOS. 


NOTICE  TO  EDITION   J838. 

Thb  compoation  of  The  Lord  of  the  Islm/'  as  we 
rbftve  it  in  the  Author's  MS^  seems  to  have  been 
I  St  Abbotsford,  in  the  aatnmn  of  1814,  and  it 
St  Edmburgh  the  16th  of  December.  Some 
of  Csato  I.  had  probably  been  committed  to 
in  a  rougher  .form  earlier  in  the  year.  The 
i  quarto  appeared  on  the  2d  of  January  1815.' 
It  Buy  be  mentioned,  that  those  parts  of  this  Poem 

ft  •     ■  a 

were  wntten  at  Abbotsford,  were  composed 

sll  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Walter   Scott's 

h  sad  many  in  that  of  casual  Tisitors  also :  the 

uJ  cottsge  which  he  then  occupied  not  affording 

I  say  means  of  retirement.    Neither  conversation 

'  nuaic  seemed  to  disturb  him. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  EDITION  1833. 

^1 OOCU)  hardly  have  chosen  a  subject  more  popular  in 
than  any  thing  connected  with  the  Bruoe's 
,  unless  I  had  attempted  that  of  Wallace.   But 
P  n  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  a  popular,  or  what  is 
s  iaUiig  title,  though  well  qualified  to  ensure 
I  pnbfiihera  sgainst  loss,  and  clear  their  shelves  of 
^the  Qiigiaal  hnpreeeion,  is  rather  apt  to  be  hazardous 
l^  otherwise  to  the  reputation  of  the  author.    He 
;«bo  sttcmplB  a  subject  of  distinguished  popularity, 
I  ^  Dot  the  privil^e  of  awakening  the  enthusiasm  of 
[•osaadieooe;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  already  awakened, 
^  glows,  it  may  be,  more  ardently  than  that  of  the 
|«ithorluinsel£    In  this  case,  the  warmth  of  the  au- 
thor ii  inferior  to  that  of  the  party  whom  he  addresses, 
*^bai,  therefore,  little  chance  of  being,  in  Bayes's 
f^oue, "  elevated  and  surprised"  by  what  he  has 
^ht  of  with  more  enthusiasm  than  the  writer. 


'  i'lhOdieil  hy  Archibald  ConaUbltt  and  Co.,  £2.  8a. 

'  Sir  Walter  Scott's  JounuU  of  this  voysge,  some  fngmenta 
*'"''ich  w«R  printed  in. the  Edinbugh  Annual  Register  for 
^i  bsevifm  entin  in  his  Life  by  Lockhart.  voL  iv.  chap. 


'Banirt,  DsdMss  of  Bnodench,  died  34th  Augnst  1814. 
^  Vtltar  Scott  reodTod  the  mounifttl  inte]ligence  while 


The  sense  of  this  risk,  joined  to  the  .conadousnen  of 
striving  against  wind  and  tide,  made  the  task  of  com- 
posing the  proposed  Poem  somewhat  heavy  and  hope- 
less; but,  like  the  prize-fighter  in  <<  As  You  Like  H," 
I  was  to  wTestle  for  my  reputation,  and  not  neglect 
any  advantage.  In  a  most  agreeable  pleasure-voyage, 
which  I  have  tried  to  commemorate  in  the  Introduc- 
tion to  the  new  edition  of  the  '*  Pirate,"  I  visited,  in 
social  and  friendly  company,'  the  coasts  and  islands 
of  Scotland,  and  made  myself  acquainted  with  the  lo- 
calities of  which  I  meant  to  treat.  But  this  voyage, 
which  was  in  every  other  effect  so  delightftil,  was  in 
its  conclusion  saddened  by  one  of  those  strokes  of  &te 
which  so  often  mingle  themselves  with  our  pleasures. 
The  accomplished  •and  excellent  person  who  had  re- 
commended to  me  the  subject  for  **  The  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel,"  and  to  whom  I  proposed  to  insi^ribe 
what  I  already  suspected  might  be  the  close  of  my 
poetical  labours,  was  unexpectedly  removed  from  the 
world,  which  she  seemed  only  to  have  visited  for  pur- 
poses of  kindness  and  benevolence.  It  is  needless  to 
say  how  the  author's  feelings,  or  the  composition  of 
bis  trifling  work,  were  affected  by  a  circumstance 
which  occasioned  so  many  tears  and  so  much  sorrow.* 
True  it  is,  that  **  The  Lord  of  the  Isles"  was  con- 
cluded, unwillingly  and  in  haste,  under  the  painftU 
feeling  of  one  who  has  a  task  which  must  be  finished, 
rather  than  with  the  ardour  of  one  who  endeavourv  to 
perform  that  task  well.  Although  the  Poem  cannot 
be  sud  to  have  made  a  fitvourable  imprestton  on  the 
public,  the  sale  of  fifteen  thousand  copies  enabled  the 
author  to  retreat  from  the  field  with  the  honours  of 
war.* 

In  the  meantime,  what  was  necessarily  to  he  ooosi- 
dered  as  a  fiulure,  was  much  reconciled  to  my  feelingi 
by  the  success  attending  my  attempt  in  another  spe- 
cies of  composition.  *'  Waverley"  had,  under  strict 
incognito,  taken  its  flight  from  the  pressi,  just  before 


TisitlDg  the  Olant'a  Caiueway,  and  fanmediately  retuned 
home. 

«  "  Aa  Scott  paaacd  tfarongh  Ediobuigh  on  his  return  from  his 
Toysge,  the  negotiation  aa  to  the  Lord  of  the  lalea»  which  had 
been  protracted  through  aeTeral  months,  wss  completed— 
Constable  sgreelDg  to  giro  fifteen  fauidred  guiness  for  one  half 
of  the  oopT  Tight,  while  the  other  moiety  wss  retained  by  the 
sathor."— L{/(,  vol.  Iv.  p.  3M. 
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1  set  out  upon  tlie  voyage  already  m<^ntioned ;  it  had 
now  made  its  M'ay  to  popularity,  and  the  suocess  of 
that  work  and  the  volumes  which  followed,  was  suffi- 
cient to  have  satisfied  a  greater  appetite  for  applause 
than  I  have  at  any  time  possessed.^ 

I  may  as  well  add  in  this  place,  that,  being  much 
urged  by  my  intimate  friend,  now  unhappily  no  more* 
William  Erskine,  (a  Scottish  judge,  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Kinedder,)  I  agreed  to  write  the  little  romantic 
tale  called  the  ^  Bridal  of  Triermain ;"  but  it  was  on 
the  condition,  that  he  should  make  no  serious  efibrt 
to  disown  the  composition,  if  report  should  lay  it  at 
his  door.  As  he  was  more  than  suspected  of  a  taste 
for  poetry,  and  as  I^  took  care,  in  several  places,  to  mix 
something  which  Slight  resemble  (as  far  as  was  in  my 
power)  my  friend's  feeling  and  manner,  the  train 
easily  caught,  and  two  lazge  editions  were  sold.  A 
third  being  called  for.  Lord  Kinedder  became  unwill- 
ing to  aid  any  longer  a  deception  which  was  going 
fiuther  than  he  expected  or  desired,  and  the  real  au- 
thor's name  was  given.  Upon  another  occasion,  I 
sent  up  another  of  these  trifles,  which,  like  schoolboy's 
kites,  served  to  show  how  the  wind  of  popular  taste 


1  The  fint  edition  of  Waverley  appeared  In  July  1814. 
•  **  Harold  the  Danntlea**  wae  fint  pubUihedin  a  email 
ISBO  Telameb  Janaaiy  1817. 


was  setting.    The  manner  was  supposed  to  be  that  of 
a  rude  minstrel  or  Scald,  in  oppoeition  to  the  ^  Bridil 
of  Triermain,"  which  was  designed  to  belong  rather 
to  the  Italian  schooL    This  new  Axptive  piece  vac 
called  **  Harold  the  Dauntless ;"  '  and  I  am  still  asto- 
nished at  my  having  committed  the  gross  error  of  se- 
lecting the  very  name  which  Lord  Byron  bad  made 
so  bmous.    It  encountered  rather  an  odd  fate.    My 
ingenious  friend,  Mr.  James  Hogg,  had  published, 
about  the  same  time,  a  work  called  the  "  Poetie  Mir- 
ror," containing  imitations  of  the  principal  fiving 
poets.'    There  was  in  it  a  very  good  imitation  of  mj 
own  style,  which  bore  sifth  a  resemblance  to  ^ELaroId 
the  Dauntless,"  that  there  was  no  diseoverini^  the  ori- 
ginal from  the  imitation ;  and  I  believe  that  manj  who 
took  the  trouble  of  thinking  upon  the  subject,  wera 
ratiier  of  opinion  that  my  ingenious  friend  was  the 
true,  and  not  the  fictitious  Simon  Pure.     SInoe  this 
period,  which  was  in  the  year  1817,  the  Author  has 
not  been  an  intruder  on  the  public  by  any  poetical 
woric  of  importance. 

W,  S. 
Abbotsford,  AprU  18S0. 


a  Mr.  Uogn's  "Feettc  Mirror'  appetnd  ia  October  ISM 
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Cf)t  Hoili  of  tl)t  ifi(Ies(. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO   THE  FIRST-EDITION. 


ThaemK^Hu  Poem  lies,  atfint,  tn  the  Caslle  o/Artorniak,  an  the  coast  ofArgylethin ;  and,  afieneanb^ 
\Jdmd$  ifSSOfe  cmd  Arran,  and  upon  the  eoast  ofAynkht.  Finally,  ii  is  laid  near  Stirling,  The  story 
ifliAit  spring  oftks  year  1307,  when  Bruce,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Scotland  by  iKe  English,  and  the 
tttio  adhered  to  ihat/oreign  interest,  returned  from  the  Island  ofRatkrin  on  the  coast  oflrdand,  again  to 
^Usdamsto  (he  Scottish  crown.  Many  of  the  personages  and  incidents  introduced  are  ofhidoriocd  edehrity, 
itits  used  are  dd^y  (hose  of  the  veneraile  Lord  HaiUes,  as  weU  entitled  to  be  called  the  restorer  ofSooUid^ 
h  M  Bruce  the  Testorer  of  Scottish  monarchy ;  and  of  Archdeacon  Barbour,  a  correct  edition  cf  idbow 
History  of  Robert  Bruce  '  tcUl  soon,  I  trust,  appear,  under  the  care  of  my  learned  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr 


AwnsFOSD,  Idlk  December,  1814.* 


I^TWvnkdlvded  to  appeared  in  1890,  under  the  title  of 

'  iftaee aad  WaUac^**    S  voli.  4to. 

'Bmii  another  geonine  lay  of  the  gnat  Minatrel,  with 

><lttnelerirtlc&iilta»beaiiUet,andineKnlajriti««.    The 

ikv  flf  colomin^^the  aame  eneigy  of  narration— the 

tMpHtwiU  of  dcacifption,  are  oonapicnoua  here,  which 

I  tH  hk  other  productions :  with  the  laroe  still  more 

'diidaia  of  pony  graeee  and  imall  origlnalitieo— 

^  peetid!  hardihood,  in  the  strength  of  which  he  nrges 

»?i|Hig  fcarlcsal;  through  dense  and  rare,  and  aiming 

>%  at  the  grsat  ends  of  truth  and  cfl^,  stoops  hnt 

^  to  itadj  the  meazia  bj  which  they  are  to  be  attained— 

UawU^  vtthoBt  scmple.  of  common  sentiments  and 

I  vbererer  thej  seem  fitted  for  his  purposes— 

Ih  V^Hiaal  by  the  rery  boldness  of  his  borrowing,  and  im- 

>  by  his  disr^ard  of  epigram  and  emphasis. 

'nosgji  Ijieariag  all  these  marks  of  the  master's  hand,  the 
^bcfcnasdoes  not  come  up,  tn'lnterest,  to  the  Lady  of 

[1^  or  even  to  ICarmion.  There  is  less  connected  story ; 
,^  then  is,  ia  Icao  skfliully  complicated  and  disen- 

>  >ad  less  diTemified  with  change  of  scene,  or  rarlety 
la  the  scantlneas  of  the  namtire,  and  the 

laaddiseoolinuons  order  of  the  erents,  aa  well  aathe  in* 
^ontion  of  detached  descriptims  and  morsels  of 
LiHIscUuu,  it  bears  more  resemblance  to  the  earUest  of 
l^"^"^  grtater  productions ;  and  suggests  a  comparison, 
>Bot  altogether  to  hia  adrantage,  with  the  structure 
^«>«attau  of  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel ;— for  though 
^  h  pebibly  more  force  and  substance  in  the  latter  parte 
^pmcBt  work,  it  is  certainly  inferior  to  that  enchanting 
lia  dcttcscy  and  sweetness,  and  eTon— is  it  to  be 
^       1  at,  after  four  such  publications  ?— in  originality. 
At  title  of  •  The  Loid  of  the  Isles,*  has  been  adopted,  we 


presume,  to  match  that  of '  The  Lady  of  the  Lake;  *  but  there 
is  no  analogy  In  the  storiee— nor  does  the  title,  on  this  occa- 
sion, correspond  rery  exactly  with  the  contents.  It  is  no  un- 
usual misfortune,  indeed,  for  the  author  of  a  modem  Epic  to 
hare  his  hero  turn  out  but  a  secondary  penonage,  in  the  gra- 
dual unfolding  of  the  story,  while  some  unruly  underling  runa 
off  with  the  whole  glory  and  interest  ot  the  poem.  But  here 
the  author,  we  oonceire,  must  hare  been  aware  of  the  mis- 
nomer from  the  b^;inning ;  the  true,  and  indeed  the  oaten- 
sible  hero  being,  from  the  rery  first,  no  less  a  person  than 
King  Robert  Bruce."— AUn^iyft  Bevieie,  No.  xItUL    1815 

"  If  it  be  possible  for  a  poet  to  bestow  upon  hia  writings  a 
superfluous  degree  of  care  and  correction,  it  may  also  be  pos- 
sible, we  should  suppose,  to  bestow  too  little.  Whether  this 
be  the  case  in  the  poem  before  us,  is  a  point  upon  which  Mr. 
Scott  can  possibly  form  a  much  more  competent  Judgment 
than  onrselTes;  we  can  only  say,  that  without  possessing 
greater  beauties  than  its  predecessors,  it  has  certain  riolationo 
of  propriety,  both  in  the  language  and  in  the  composition  of 
the  story,  of  which  the  former  efibrts  of  his  muse  aflforded 
neither  so  many  nor  such  striking  examples. 

**  We  hare  not  now  any  quarrol  with  Mr.  Scott  on  aceout 
of  the  measure  which  he  has  chosen ;  still  less  on  aooount  of 
his  subjects :  we  beUere  that  they  are  both  of  them  not  only 
pleaaing  in  themaelres,  but  well  adapted  to  each  other,  and 
to  the  bent  of  his  peculiar  genius.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  be- 
cause we  admire  his  genius,  and  are  partial  to  the  subjects 
which  he  delights  in,  that  we  so  much  regret  he  should  leare 
room  for  any  difl^rance  of  opinion  respecting  them,  merely 
from  not  bestowing  upon  his  publications  that  common  degree 
of  labour  and  meditation  which  we  cannot  help  saying  it  Is 
scarcely  decorous  to  withhold."— QMaricWjr  JkvUw,  No.  xzvL 
July,  18I&. 
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C^e  EotH  of  tit  iiXti. 


CANTO  FIB8T. 


Axmna  departs — ^but  still  his  mantle's  fold 
Rests  on  the  groves  of  noble  Somenrille/ 
Beneath  a  shroud  of  russet  dropp'd  with  gold 
Tweed  and  bis  tributaries  mingle  still ; 
Hoarser  the  wind,  and  deeper  sounds  the  rill. 
Yet  lingering  notes  of  silvan  music  swell, 
The  deep-toned  cushat,  and  the  redbreast  shrill ; 
And  yet  some  tints  of  summer  splendour  tell 
When  the  broad  sun  sinks  down  on  Ettriok's  western 
feU. 

Autumn  departs — from  Gala's'  fields  no  more 
Come  rural  sounds  our  kindred  banks  to  cheer; 
Blent  with  the  stream,  and  gale  that  wafts  it  o'er, 
No  more  the  distant  reaper's  mirth  we  hear. 
The  last  blithe  shout  hath  died  upon  our  ear. 
And  harvest-home  hath  hush'd  the  clanging  wain. 
On  the  waste  hill  no  forms  of  life  appear. 
Save  where,  sad  laggard  of  the  auti^mnal  train, 
Some  age-struck  wanderer  gleans  few  ears  of  scatter'd 
gr^. 

.  Deem'st  thou  these  sadden'd  scenes  have  pleasure 

stUl, 
Lovest  thou  through  Autumn's  fkding  realms  to 

stray, 
To  see  the  heath-flower  wither'd  on  the  hill. 
To  listen  to  the  wood's  expiring  lay, 
To  note  the  red  leaf  shivering  on  the  spray. 
To  mark  thd  last  bright  tints  the  mountain  stain. 
On  the  waste  fields  to  trace  the  gleaner's  way, 
And  moralize  on  mortal  joy  and  pain  1  -^ 
O !  if  such  scenes  thou  lovest,  soom  not  the  minstrel 

strain. 

No !  do  not  scorn,  although  its  hoarser  note 
Scarce  with  the  cushat's  homely  song  can  vie. 
Though  faint  its  beauties  as  the  tints  remote 
That  gleam  through  mist  in  autumn's  evening  sky, 
And  few  as  leaves  that  tremble,  sear  and  diy. 
When  wild  November  hath  his  bugle  wound ; 
Nor  mock  my  toil — a  lonely  gleaner  I,' 
Through  fields  time-wasted,  on  sad  inquest  bound. 
Where  happier  bards  of  yore  have  richer  harvest 
found. 


1  John,  fifteenth  Lord  Somerrille,  illnstriont  ior  Ua  patrio- 
ttc  devotion  to  the  ecience  of  agricalture,  redded  freqnentJy 
In  his  beautifal  villa  called  the  Pavilion,  dtnated  on  the  Tweed 
over  a«aintt  Melroee,  and  was  an  intimate  friend  and  almost 
daily  companion  of  the  poet,  iirom  whose  windows  at  Abbots- 
ford  bis  lordeblp's  plantations  formed  a  prominent  object. 
Lord  8.  died  in  1810. 

*  The  river  Oala,  fiunoni  in  song,  flows  into  the  Tweed  a 
few  hundred  yards  below  Abbotaford .  bat  probably  the  word 


So  shalt  thou  list,  and  haply  not  anmoved. 
To  a  wild  tale  of  Albyn*s  warrior  day ; 
In  distant  lands,  by  the  rough  West  reproved. 
Still  live  some  relics  of  the  ancient  lay. 
For,  when  on  Coolin's  hills  the  lights  decay, 
With  such  tlie  Seer  of  Skye*  the  eve  beguHea ; 
'Tis  known  amid  the  pathless  wastes  of  Beaj, 
In  Harries  known,  and  in  lona's  piles, 
Where  rest  from  mortal  coil  the  Mighty  of  the  Isl< 


I. 
«  Wake,  Maid  of  Lorn  I"  the  Minstivia  sni^ 
Thy  rugged  halls,  Artomish  1  rang,* 
And  the  dark  seas,  thy  towen  that  Iwra^ 
Heaved  on  the  beach  a  softer  wvr^ 
As  'mid  the  tbneful  choir  to  keep 
The  diapason  of  the  Deep. 
Lull'd  were  the  winds  on  Inninmore, 
And  green  Loch-Alline's  woodland  shorsy 
As  if  wild  woods  and  waves  had  pleasors 
In  listing  to  the  lovely  measure. 
And  ne'er  to  symphony  more  sweet 
Gave  mountain  echoes^  answer  meet, 
Since,  met  from  mainland  and  ftvm  isle, 
Ross,  Arran,  Ilay,  and  Aigyle, 
Each  minstrel's  tributary  lay 
Paid  homage  to  the  festal  day. 
Dull  and  dishonour'd  were  the  bard. 
Worthless  of  guerdon  and  regard. 
Deaf  to  the  hope  of  minstrel  £sme» 
Or  lady's  smiles,  his  noblest  aim. 
Who  on  that  morn's  resistless  call 
Were  silent  in  Artornish  halL 

II. 
«<  Wake,  Maid  of  Lorn  I"  'twas  that  they  aoaft 
And  yet  mors  proud  the  descant  rung, 
^  Wake,  Maid  of  Lorn !  high  right  is  onrs, 
To  charm  dull  sleep?  from  Beauty's  bowov; 
Earth,  Ocean,  Air,  have  nought  so  shy 
But  owns  the  power  of  minstrel^. 
In  Lettermore  the  timid  deer 
Will  pause,  the  ^arp's  wild  chime  to  hear; 
Rude  Heiskar*s  seal  through  surges  dai^ 
Will  long  pursue  the  minstrel's  bark;' 
To  list  his  notes,  the  eagle  proud 
Will  poise  him  on  Ben-Cailiiach's  doad; 


Cola  here  stands  for  the  poet's  neighbonr  and 
much  attadied  friend,  John  Scott,  Esq.  of  Oala. 

3  MS. *'  an  humble  gleenmr  L** 

4  M& "theanedofSkye.** 

•  See  Appendix.  Note  A. 

•  MS.—'*  Jfdds  aioantafai  echoes,"  dM 
7  MS. "/ur  right  ie  oaia 

To  ttimmoH  sloepk"  <ec 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  B. 


THE   LORD    OF    THE    ISLES. 


4il 


Itei  lei  not  Maidfin'a  ear  disdain 
Tbe  namoiis  of  the  minstrel  trais^ 
Bet  vlule  our  harps  wild  music  make, 
Edilfa  of  Lorn,  awake,  awakel 

lU. 
"  0  vake,  while  Dawn,  with  dewy  shine, 
Wakes  Nature's  eharms  to  vie  with  thine ! 
She  bkb  tbe  mottled  thrash  rejoice 
To  mate  thy  melody  of  voice ; 
Ike  dew  that  on  the  violet  lies 
Mocks  the  dark  lustre  of  thine  eyes ; 
Bat,  Edith,  wake,  and  all  we  see 
Of  sveet  and  £ur  ahaU  yield  to  thee  !"— 
'  Shs  eomes  not  yet,"  grey  Ferrand  cried ; 

*  Brethren,  let  softer  spell  be  tried. 

Those  notes  prolonged,  that  soothing  theme, 
Whidi  best  may  mix  with  Beauty's  dream. 
And  whisper,  with  their  silvery  tone, 
rhe  hope  she  loves,  yet  fears  to  own." 
is  ^ke,  and  on  the  harp-strings  died 
rhe  itrutts  of  flattery  and  of  pride ; 
Vore  soft,  more  low,  more  tender  fell 
rhe  lay  of  tove  he  bade  them  tell. 

IV. 

*  Wake,  Ifaid  of  Lorn !  tbe  moments  fly, 
Which  yet  that  maiden-name  allow  ; 

Wake,  Maiden,  vndce !  the  hour  is  nigh, 
WhcD  Love  shall  claim  a  plighted  vow. 

By  Fear,  thy  bosom's  fluttering  guest. 
By  Hope,  tb»X  soon  shall  fears  remove, 

^e  hid  thee  break  the  bonds  of  rest. 
And  wake  thee  at  the  call  of  Love ! 

'  Wake,  Edith,  wake  I  m  yonder  bay 

liei  many  a  galley  gaily  mann'd. 
We  hear  the  meny  pibrochs  play, 

^e  see  the  streamers'  silken  band. 
What  Ghieftain'a  praise  these  pibrochs  swell, 

^"^hat  crest  is  on  wese  banners  wove, 
The  harp,  the  minstrel,  dare  not  tell — 

The  xiddle  must  be  read  by  Love." 

V. 
^^^^nd  her  maiden  train  among, 
Edith  of  Lorn  received  the  song,* 
But  tamed  the  minstrel's  pride  had  been 
That  had  her  cold  demeanour  seen ; 
Por  not  upon  her  cheek  awoke 
"M  glow  of  pride  when  Flattery  spoke, 
Kor  eoold  their  tendarest  numbers  bring 
^  sg^  responsive  to  the  string. 
Ai  funly  had  her  maidens  vied 
In  ikili  to  deck  the  prinoely  bride. 


'  in-**  Betlred  amid  her  menial  train, 

Edith  of  Lorn  Tcceived  the  ■tTain." 

'  Its.-."  The  train  upon  the  pavement  "^  -     ... 
Then  to  the  floor  detcending  > 


Her  locks,  in  dark-brown  length  array'd* 
Cathleen  of  Ulne,  'twas  thine  to  braid; 
Young  Eva  with  meet  reverence  drew 
On  the  light  fi>ot  the  silken  shoe,* 
While  on  the  ankle's  slender  round 
Those  strings  of  pesirl  fair  Bertha  wound. 
That,  bleach'd  Lochryan's  depths  within, 
SeemM  dusky  still  on  Edith's  skin. 
But  Einion,  of  experience  old. 
Had  weightiest  task — the  mantlets  fold 
In  many  an  artful  plait  she  tied. 
To  show  the  form  it  seem'd  to  hide. 
Till  on  the  floor  descending  roll'd' 
Its  waves  of  crimson  blent  with  gold. 

VL 
O !  lives  there  now  so  cold  a  maid. 
Who  thus  in  beauty's  pomp  array'd, 
In  beauty's  proudest  pitch  of  power. 
And  conquest  won — the  bridal  hour — 
With  every  charm  that  wins  tbe  heart. 
By  Nature  given,  enhanced  by  Art, 
Ck>uld  yet  the  &ir  reflection  view. 
In  the  bright  mirror  pictured  true. 
And  not  ono  dimple  on  her  cheek 
A  tell-tale  consciousness  bespeak ! — 
Lives  still  such  maid? — Fair  damsels,  say, 
For  further  vouches  not  my  lay. 
Save  that  such  lived  in  Britain's  isle. 
When  Lom's  bright  Edith  scom'd  to  smilai 

VIL 
But  Morag,  to  whose  fostering  care 
Proud  Lorn  had  given  his  daughter  £air, 
Morag,  who  saw  a  mother's  aid  ' 
By  all  a  daughter's  love  repaid, 
(Strict  was  that  bond — ^most  kind  of  all — 
Inviolate  in  Highland  hall)— 
Grey  Morag  sate  a  space  apart^ 
In  Edith's  eyes  to  read  her  heart. 
Ih  vain  the  attendants'  fond  appeal 
To  Morag's  skill,  to  Morag's  seal ; 
8he.mark*d  her  child  receive  their  oare» 
Cold  as  the  image  sculptured  Hair, 
(Form  of  some  sainted  patroness,) 
Which  cloister'd  maids  combine  to  dress ; 
She  maric'd — and  knew  her  nursling's 

heart 
In  the  vam  pomp  took  little  part. 
Wistfiil  a  while  she  gazed — then  press'd 
The  maiden  to  ber  anxious  breast 
In  finish'd  loveliness— and  led 
To  where  a  turret's  airy  head. 
Slender  and  steep,  and  battled  round, 
O'eriook'd,  dark  Mull  I  thy  mighty  Sound/ 


s  MS.—'*  Bat  Morag,  who  the  maid  had  preu'd, 
An  infant,  to  her  fofteilng  breast, 
And  seen  a  mother's  early  aU,"  dto. 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  C. 
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Where  thwarHog  tides,  with  minified  roar, 
Part  thy  swarth  hills  from  Morven's  shore. 

VIIL 
*^  Daughter,"  she  said, "  these  ^eas  behold, 
Roond  t^oe  a  hundred  islands  roll'd, 
From  Hirt,  that  hears  their  northern  roar, 
To  tiie  green  Hay's  fertile  diore  ;^ 
Or  mainland  turn,  where  many  a  tower 
Owns  thy  bold  brother's  feudal  power,' 
Each  on  its  own  dark  cape  reclined, 
And  listening  to  its  own  wild  wind. 
From  where  Mingarry,  sternly  placed, 
0*erawes  the  woodland  and, the  waste,' 
To  where  Dunstaffhage  hears  the  raging 
Of  Connal  with  his  rocks  engaging. 
Think'st  thou,  amid  this  ample  round, 
A  single  brow  but  thine  has  frownM, 
To  sadden  this  auspicious  mom. 
That  bids  the  daughter  of  high  Lorn 
Impledge  her  spousal  fiiith  to  wed 
The  heir  of  mighty  Somerled !  * 
Ronald,  frdm  many  a  hero  sprung. 
The  fair,  the  valiant,  and  the  young, 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  whose  lofty  name  ' 
A  thousand  bards  have  given  to  fame. 
The  mate  of  monarchs,  and  allied 
On  equal  terms  with  England's  pride.^ — 
From  chieftain's  tower  to  bondsman's  cot, 
Who  hears  the  tale^^  and  triumphs  not! 
The  damsel  dons  her  best  attiro, 
The  shepherd  lights  his  beltane  fire, 
Joy,  joy !  each  warder's  horn  hath  sung, 
Joy,  joy  I  each  matin  bell  hath  rung ; 
The  holy  priest  says  grateful  mass. 
Loud  shouts  each  hardy  galla-glass. 
No  mountain  den  holds  outcast  boor. 
Of  heart  so  dull,  of  soul  so  poor. 
But  he  hath  flung  his  task  aside. 
And  clwn'd  this  mom  for  holy-tide ; 
Yet,  empress  of  this  joyful  day, 
Edith  is  sad  while  all  are  gay." — 

IX. 
Proud  Edith's  soul  came  to  her  eye, 
Resentment  oheck'd  the  straggling  sgf  <. 
Her  hurrying  hand  indignant  dried 
The  burning  tears  of  injured  pride — 
«  Morag,  forbear !  or  lend  thy  praise 
To  swell  yon  hireling  harpers'  lays ; 
Make  to  yon  maids  thy  boast  of  power. 
That  they  may  waste  a  wondering  hour. 


1  See  Appendlz,  IToto  O; 

t  M& "flither^  feudal  power/ 

s  See  Appendix,  Note  B. 
4  See  Appendix,  Note  F. 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  O 

•  M&-.«Thenewi.* 


Telling  of  banners  proudly  home. 

Of  pealing  bell  and  bugle-horn. 

Or,  theme  moro  dear,  of  robes  of  price, 

Crownlets  and  gauds  of  raro  device. 

But  thou,  experienced  as  thou  art, 

Think'st  thou  with  these  to  cheat  the  heait^ 

That,  bound  in  strong  affection's  chain. 

Looks  for  rotum  and  looks  in  vain! 

No !  sum  thine  Edith's  wrotched  lot 

In  these  brief  words — He  loves  her  not ! 

X. 

"  Debate  it  not — too  long  I  strove 
To  call  his  cold  observance  love. 
All  blinded  by  the  league  that  styled 
Edith  of  Lom^ — ^while  yet  a  child. 
She  tripp'd  the  heath  by  Morag's  side^ — 
The  brave  Lord  Ronald's  destined  bride. 
Ere  yet  I  saw  him,  while  afar 
His  broadsword  blazed  in  Scotland's  war, 
Train'd  to  believe  our  fates  the  same. 
My  bosom  throbb'd  when  Ronald's  name 
Came  gracing  Fame's  heroic  tale, 
like  perfume  on  the  summer  gale. 
What  pilgrim  sought  our  halls,  nor  told 
Of  Ronald's  deeds  in  battle  bold ; 
Who  touch'd  the  harp  to  heroes'  praise. 
But  his  achievements  swell'd  the  lays! 
Even  Morag — not  a  tale  of  fame 
Was  hers  but  closed  with  Ronald's  name. 
He  came !  and  all  that  had  been  told 
Of  his  high  worth  seem'd  poor  and  cold, 
Tame,  lifeless,  void  of  energy, 
Unjust  to  Ronald  and  to  me ! 

XI. 

**  Since  then,  what  thought  had  Edith's  heart 

And  gave  not  plighted  love  its  part  I — 

And  what  requital  I  ^  cold  delay — 

Excuse  that  shunn'd  the  spousal  dayv — 

It  dawns,  and  Ronald  is  not  hero  I — 

Hunts  he  Bentalla's  nimble  deer," 

Or  loiters  he  in  secret  dell 

To  bid  some  lighter  love  farewell. 

And  swear,  that  though  he  may  not  scorn 

A  daughter  of  the  House  of  Lom,' 

Yet,  when  theseJbrmal  rites  are  o'er. 

Again  they  meet,  to  part  no  more! " 

XII. 
— ^  Hush,  daughter,  hush  I  thy  doubts  remove, 
More  nobly  think  of  Ronald's  love. 


7  MS.—*'  When,  fVom  that  hour,  had  Edith's  heart 
A  thought,  and  Ronald  lack'd  hb  portl 
And  what  her  guerdon  ?  ** 

s  MS.—"  And  on  Its  dawn  the  bridegroom  lags;-* 
Hunts  he  Bentalla's  nimble  etagi  t " 

•  See  Appendix.  Note  H. 
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Look,  where  beneath  the  castle  grey 

I&  iket  unmoor  from  Aros  bay ! 

See'si  Bot  each  galley's  topmast  bend, 

As  oo  the  yards  the  sails  ascend  1 

flidiiig  the  daric-blue  land,  they  rise 

like  the  white  clouds  on  April  skies ; 

The  ihoQting  Tassals  man  the  oars, 

Behind  them  ank  Muirs  monntain  shores, 

Onvard  their  merry  course  they  keep, 

Ihrao^  whistling  breese  and  foaming  deep. 

And  msik  the  headmost,  seaward  cast, 

Sloop  to  the  freshening  gale  her  mast. 

As  if  die  Teil'd  its  banner'd  pride. 

To  greet  afar  her  prince's  bride ! 

Thy  Ronald  comes,  and  while  in  speed 

His  galley  mates  the  flying  steed. 

He  diides  her  sloth !  "—Fair  Edith  sigh'd, 

Bhish'dy  sadly  smiled,  and  thus  replied : — 

XIIL 
'  Sweet  Uioog^t,  but  vain ! — No,  Morag !  mark, 
Tjpe  of  hb  course,  yon  lonely  bark, 
Tlttt  oft  hath  shifted  helm  and  sail. 
To  win  its  way  against  the  gale. 
Soee  peep  of  mom,  my  \acant  eyes 
Hire  new'd  by  fits  the  course  she  tries ; ' 
Nov,  thoogh  the  darkening  scud  comes  on, 
And  dawn*s  fiur  promises  be  gone. 
And  thoagh  the  weary  crew  may  see 
Our  sheltering  haven  on  their-lee,  t 

^  closer  to  the  rising  wind 
They  strire  her  sfaiYCiing  sail  to  bind, 
Still  nearer  to  the  shelTes'  dread  rerge  ' 
At  ereiy  tack  her  course  they  vi^ge. 
As  if  they  Coar^d  Artomish  more 
^hia  advene  winds  and  breakers'  roar." 

XIV. 
^'^  spoke  the  maid. — Amid  the  tide 
The  akiff  she  mark'd  lay  tossing  sore, 
And  shifted  oft  her  stoofMng  side. 
In  weary  tack  from  shore  to  shore. 
7et  on  her  destined  coarse  no  more 

She  gain'd,  of  forward  way, 
^^  what  a  minstrel  may  compare 
.    To  the  poor  meed  which  peasants  share, 
^1io  t<»l  the  livelong  day ; 
And  nch  the  risk  her  pilot  braves. 

That  oft,  before  she  wore. 
Her  bolt^rit  kiss'd  the  broken  waves, 
^'^here  in  white  foam  the  ocean  raves 

Upon  the  shelving  shore. 
Tet,  to  their  destined  purpose  true. 


''^-""  Bfaies  dawn  of  morn,  with  vacant  eye* 
Yoimg  Em  riew'd  the  coarse  she  tries.' 


■MS. 


-**  the  breakers'  TerRe 


'  Ma.-- Sa  fumes."  ate 


Undaunted  toil'd  her  hardy  crew. 
Nor  look'd  where  shelter  lay, 

Nor  for  Artomish  Castle  drew. 
Nor  steer'd  for  ArtM  bay. 

XV. 
Thus  while  they  strove  with  wind  and  seas, 
Borne  onward  by  the  willing  breeze, 

Lord  Ronald's  fleet  swept  by, 
Streamer'd  with  silk,  and  trick'd  with  gold« 
Mann'd  with  the  noble  and  the  bold 

Of  Island  chivalry. 
Around  their  prows  the  ocean  roars. 
And  chafes  beneath  their  thousand  oars. 

Yet  bears  them  on  thdr  way: 
So  chafes'  the  war-horse  in  his  might. 
That  fieldward  bears  scnne  valiant  knight,* 
Champs,  till  both  bit  and  boss  are  white, 

But,  foaming,  must  obey. 
On  each  gay  deck  they  might  behold 
Lances  of  steel  and  crests  of  gold, 
And  hauberks  with  their  burnish 'd  fold. 

That  shimmered  foir  and  free ; 
And  each  proud  galley,  as  she  pass'd. 
To  the  wild  cadence  of  the  blast 

Gave  wilder  minstrelsy. 
Full  many  a  shrill  triumphant  note 
Saline  and  Scallastle  bade  float 

Their  misty  shores  around ; 
And  Morven's  echoes  answer'd  well. 
And  Duart  heard  the  distant  swell 

Come  down  the  darksome  Sound. 

XVL 
9o  bore  they  on  with  mirth  and  pride, 
And  if  that  labouring  bark  they  spied, 

'Twas  with  such  idle  eye 
As  nobles  east  on  lowly  boor, 
When,  toiling  in  his  task  obscure. 

They  pass  him  careless  by.^ 
Let  them  sweep  on  with  heedless  eyes ! 
But,  had  they  known  what  mighty  prize 

In  that  frail  vessel  lay. 
The  fomish'd  wol^  that  prowls  the  wold, 
Had  scatheless  pass'd  the  unguarded  fold. 
Ere,  drifting  by  these  galleys  bold, 

Unchallenged  were  her  way !' 
And  thou,  Lord  Ronald,  sweep  thou  on, 
With  niirth,  and  pride,  and  minstrel  tone ! 
But  had'st  thou  known  who  sail'd  so  nigh, 
Far  other  glance  were  in  thine  eye  I 
Far  other  flush  were  on  thy  brow, 
Tliat,  shaded  by  the  bonnet,  now 


«  MS.—*'  That  bean  to  fight  some  valiant  kii%ht' 

s  US.—"  As  the  gay  nobles  give  the  boor, 
Wlien,  toiling  in  his  task  obscure. 
Their  greatness  paasos  by." 


<  MS.—"  She  held  onchaUeaged  way.** 
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bat  ill  the  blithesome  cheer 
Of  bridegroom  when  the  bride  is  neftr  I 

XVII. 
Tet,  sweep  they  on ! — We  will  not  leave. 
For  tliem  that  triumph,  those  who  grieve. 

With  that  armada  gay 
Be  laughter  loud  and  jocund  shout, 
And  bards  to  cheer  the  wassail  route, 

With  tale,  romance,  and  lay;^ 
And  of  wild  mirth  each  clamorous  art. 
Which,  if  it  cannot  cheer  the  heart. 
May  stupify  and  stun  its  smart. 

For  one  loud  busy  day. 
Tes,  sweep  they  on ! — But  with  that  skiff 

Abides  the  minstrel  tale,^ 
Where  there  was  dread  of  sui^  and 

cliff. 
Labour  that  strainM  each  sinew  sdfl!| 

And  one  sad  Maiden's  waiL 

XVIIL 

All  day  with  fruitless  strife  they  toil'd. 
With  eve  the  ebbing  currents  boil*d 

More  fierce  from  strait  and  lake ; 
And  midway  through  the  channel  met 
Confficting  tides  that  foam  and  fret. 
And  high  their  mingled  billows  jet, 
Aa  spears,  that,  in  the  battle  set, 

Spring  upvrard  as  they  break. 
Then,  too,  the  lights  of  eve  were  past,' 
And  louder  sung  the  western  blast 

On  rocks  of  Inninmore ; 
Rent  was  the  sail,  and  strain*d  the  mast, 
And  many  a  leak  was  gaping  last. 
And  the  pale  steersman  stood  aghast. 

And  gave  the  conflict  o*er. 

.     XIX. 
Twas  then  that  One,  whose  lofty  look 
Nor  labour  duU'd  nor  terror  shook. 

Thus  to  the  Leader  spoke : — 
<*  Brother,  how  hopest  thou  to  abide 
The  fury  of  this  wUderM  tide. 
Or  how  avoid  the  rock's  rude  side. 

Until  the  day  has  broke! 
Didst  thou  not  mark  the  vessel  reel, 
With  quivering  planks,  and  groaning  keel, 

At  the  last  billow's  shock! 
Yet  how  of  better  counsel  tell, 
Though  here  thou  see'st  poor  Isabel 

Half  dead  with  want  and  fear; 
For  look  on  sea,  or  look  on  land, 
Or  yon  dark  sky — on  every  liand 

Despair  and  death  are  near. 


I  Ua,—-  With  mirth,  song.  tale,  and  Uy.** 

0  If  8.— "Then,  too,  the  clouds  were  sinking  fast." 
■  MB. "the  hostUe  power." 


For  her  alone  I  grieve,— -en  me 
Danger  sits  light,  by  land  and  seiy 

I  fbUow  where  thou  wilt ; 
Either  to  bide  the  tempest's  lonr, 
Or  wend  to  yon  unfriendly  tower. 
Or  rush  amid  their  naval  power,* 
With  war-cry  wake  their  wassaH-hoBry 

And  die  with  hand  on  hilt"-— 

XX. 

That  elder  Leader's  calm  reply 

In  steady  voice  was  given, 
^  In  man's  most  dark  extremity 

Oft  succour  dawns  from  Heaven. 
Edward,  trim  thou  the  shatter'd  sail. 
The  helm  be  mine,  and  down  the  gale 

Let  our  free  course  be  dnven ; 
So  shall  we  'scape  the  western  bay. 
The  hostile  fleet,  the  unequal  fray. 
So  safely  hold  our  vessel's  way 

Beneath  the  Castle  wall ; 
For  if  a  hope  of  safety  rest, 
lis  on  the  sacred  name  of  guest. 
Who  seeks  for  shelter,  storm-distress'd. 

Within  a  chieftain's  hall. 
If  not — it  best  beseems  our  worth, 
Our  name,  our  right,  our  lofty  birth. 

By  noblc^  hands  to  £Edl.' 


» 


XXL 

The  helm,  to  his  strong  arm  consgn'd. 
Gave  the  reef 'd  sail  to  meet  the  wind. 

And  on  her  alter'd  way. 
Fierce  bounding,  forward  sprung  the  sb^^ 
Like  greyhound  starting  from  the  slip 

To  seize  his  flying  prey. 
Awaked  before  the  rushing  prow. 
The  munic  fires  of  ocean  glow. 

Those  lightnings  of  the  wave  ;* 
Wild  sparkles  crest  the  broken  tides. 
And,  flashing  round,  the  vessel's  ttdes 

With  elvish  lustre  lave,' 
While,  far  behind,  thdr  livid  %ht 
To  the  dark  billows  of  the  night 

A  gloomy  splendour  gave. 
It  seems  as  if  old  Ocean  shakes 
From  his  dark  brow  the  lu^id*  flakes 

In  enrious  pageantry. 
To  match  the  meteor-light  that  streaks 

Grim  Heda's  midnight  sky. 

XXIL 
Nor  lack'd  they  steadier  light  to  keep 
Their  course  upon  the  darken'd  deep  ;— 
Artornish',  on  her  frovming  steep 


^  See  Appendix,  Note  L 

A  MS.—'*  And,  burtttng  ronnd  the 
A  livid  lustre  gav«.*' 
•  MS.—*'  Lirid." 
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Twixt  doad  and  ocomi  hung, 
Qluwed  with  » thouBand  lights  of  glee. 
And  landward  &r,  and  Car  to  sea. 

Her  festal  rsdiance  fluug.' 
Bj  Ibnt  blithe  beaoon«ligfat  they  steer*d« 

Whose  lustre  mingled  well 
With  the  pale  beam  that  now  appeared, 
Aa  ther  eold  moon  her  head  nprear'd 

Above  the  eastern  fielL 

•      XXIIL 
Tim  gnided,  on  their  course  thej  bore, 
Until  they  near'd  the  mainland  shore. 
When  frequent  on  the  hollow  blast 
Wild  shouts  of  merriment  were  cast, 
And  wind  and  wave  and  sea-birds'  cry 
With  WBssail  sounds  in  concert  vie,' 
like  fnnersl  shrieks  with  revelry, 

Or  Hke  the  battle-ehout 
By  pcMiDto  beard  from  difib  on  high. 
When  Triumph,  Rage,  and  Agony, 

Hsdden  the  fight  and  route. 
Now  DMrer  yet,  through  mist  and  storm 
Dimly  aiMe  the  Castle's  form, 

And  deepened*  shadow  made. 
Far  lengthen'd  on  the  main  below, 
When^  daneing  in  reflected  glow, 

A  hundred  torches  play'd, 
Spsagling  the  wave  with  lights  as  vain 
As  plessora  in  this  vale  of  pain. 
That  dazzle  as  they  &de.^ 

XXIV. 
Btoesth  the  Castle's  sheltering  lee. 
They  stud  their  course  in  quiet  sea. 
Hevn  in  the  rock,  a  passage  there 
Sought  the  dark  fortress  by  a  stair, 

So  straight,  so  high,  so  steep, 
With  pessant's  staff  one  valiant  hand 
Might  well  the  dizzy  pass  have  mann'd, 
'Gsiost  hundreds  arm'd  with  spear  aim  brand. 
And  plunged  them  in  the  deep.*  ' 

Bis  bugle  then  the  helmsman  wound ; 
Loud  answer'd  every  echo  round, 
fVom  turret,  rock,  and  bay, 
The  postern's  hinges  crash  and  groan, 
And  soon  the  warder's  cresset  shone 
On  those  rude  steps  of  alippery  stone. 


1  *■  The  d«Kription  of  the  Tenel'i  approach  to  the  Castle 
diiossli  the  tempcetnons  and  Bparkling  waters,  and  the  con- 
UHl  «f  (be  ghxmij  aspect  of  the  billows  with  the  glittering 
qpleodoar  of  Aitornishp 

**Twixt  cloud  and  ocean  bnoA,* 

■bAbr  bar  ladiaDee  abroad  thrbngb  the  terrors  of  tho  nigbt, 
ad  BifaiKling  at  intenrala  the  shoots  of  her  revelry  witb  the 
vildsr  cadence  of  the  blast,  is  one  of  the  happiest  instances  of 
Mr.  Scott's  lelidty  in  awfol  and  magnificent  scenery.**— CHff- 


To  light  the  upward  way. 
**  Thrice  welcome,  holy  Sire !"  he  said ; 
**  Full  long  the  spousal  train  have  staid. 

And,  vex'd  at  thy  delay, 
Fear'd  lest,  amidst  these  wildering  seas, 
The  darksome  night  and  fi%shening  breen 

Had  driven  thy  bark  astray." — 

XXV. 

**  Warder,"  the  younger  stranger  '  said, 
**  Thine  erring  guess  some  mirth  had  made 
In  mirthftil  hour ;  but  nights  like  these, 
When  the  rough  vi-inds  vrake  western  seas, 
Brook  not  of  glee.    We  crave  some  aid 
And  needful  shelter  for  this  maid 

Until  the  break  of  day ; 
For,  to  ourselves,  the  deck's  rude  plank 
Is  easy  as  the  moesy  bank 

That's  breath'd  upon  by  May. 
And  for  our  storm-toes'd  skiff  we  seek 
Short  shelter  in  this  leeward  creek, 
Prompt  when  the  dawn  the  east  shall  streak 

Again  to  bear  away." — 
Answered  the  Warder^*  In  what  name 
Assevt  ye  hospitable  claim  1 

^  hence  come,  or  whither  bound  ! 
Hath  Erin  seen  your  parting  sails  t 
Or  come  ye  on  Norweyan  gales ! 
And  seek  ye  England's  fertile  vales, 

Or  Scotland's  mountain  ground  !"— 

XXVI. 

*  Warriors    for  other  title  none 
For  some  brief  space  we  list  to  own. 
Bound  by  a  vow — warriors  are  we ; 
In  strife  by  land,  and  storm  by  sea. 

We  have  been  known  to  fame ; 
And  these  brief  words  have  import  dear, 
When  sounded  in  a  noble  ear, 
To  harbour  safe,  and  friendly  cheer. 

That  gives  us  rightful  claim. 
Grant  us  the  trivial  boon  we  seek. 
And  we  in  other  realms  will  speak 

Fair  of  your  courtesy ; 
Deny— and  be  your  niggard  Hold' 
Scom'd  by  the  noble  and  the  bold, 
Shunn'd  by  the  pilgrim  on  the  wold. 

And  wanderer  on  the  lea  I " — 


'  M8.~"The  wind,  the  wave,  tbe  sea-birds*  cry. 
In  melancholy  concert  vie." 

•  MS.—**  Darksome." 

*  **  Mr.  Scott,  we  Obeerred  in  tbe  Aewspapera,  was  cngaRcd 
during  last  summer  in  a  maritime  expedition ;  and,  acoorct 
ingly,  the  most  striking  novelty  in  tbe  present  poem  is  tbe  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  the  sea  pieces  with  which  it  abounds.  One 
of  the  first  we  meet  with  is  the  picture  of  the  distresses  of  the 
King's  little  bark,  and  her  darkling  run  to  the  shehsr  of  A^ 
tomish  CaaA\t.**'-B(tttUmr^  Rertao,  ISiA. 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  K. 

•  MS.—"  That  younger  leador.** 
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XXVIl. 
<*  Bold  Btrmnger,  no— 'gainst  claim  like  thine, 
No  bolt  revolves  by  band  of  mine,' 
Thongh  urged  in  tone  that  more  exprcss'd 
A  monarch  than  a  suppliant  guest. 
Be  what  ye  will,  Artomish  Hall 
On  this  glad  eve  is  free  to  all. 
Though  ye  had  drawn  a  hostile  sword 
'Gainst  our  ally,  great  England's  Lord, 
Or  mail  upon  your  shoulders  borne, 
To  battle  with  the  Lord  of  Lorn, 
Or,  outlaw'd,  dwelt  by  greenwood  tree 
With  the  fierce  Knight  of  Ellerslie," 
Or  aided  even  the  murderous  strife. 
When  Comyn  fell  beneath  the  knife 
Of  that  fell  homicide  The  Bruce,* 
This  night  had  been  a  term  of  truce. — 
Ho,  vassals !  give  these  guests  your  care, 
And  show  the  narrow  postern  stair.* 


ir 


XXVIIL 
To  land  these  two  bold  brethren  leapt, 
(The  weary  crew  their  vessel  kept,)* 
And,  lighted  by  the  torches*  flare. 
That  seaward  flung  thar  smoky  glare, 
The  younger  knight  that  maiden  bare 

Half  lifeless  up  the  rock ; 
On  his  strong  shoulder  lean*d  her  head. 
And  dovm  her  long  dark  tresses  shed. 
As  the  wild  vine  in  tendrils  spread, 

Droops  from  the  mountain  oak. 
Him  follow'd  olose  that  elder  Lord, 
And  in  his  hand  a  sheathed  sword, 

Such  as  few  arms  could  wield ; 
But  when  he  boun*d  him  to  such  task, 
Well  could  it  cleave  the  strongest  casque. 

And  rend  the  surest  shield.^ 

XXIX. 

The  raised  portcullis'  arch  they  pass, 
The  wicket  with  its  bars  of  brass. 

The  entrance  long  and  low,* 
Flanked  at  each  turn  by  loop-holes  strait, 
Where  bovrmen  might  in  ambush  vrait, 
(If  force  or  fraud  should  burst  the  gate,) 

To  gall  an  entering  foe. 


M8.' 


_«« 


'gainst  claim  like  yonn. 


No  bolt  ere  cloMd  our  caatle  doon." 
'  Sir  William  Wallace. 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  L. 

«  MS.— <*  Well  could  it  cleave  the  Rilded  caeqne. 
And  rend  the  tniatiest  ahield.** 

*  MS.—**  The  entnmce  vanlted  low." 

*  MS.—**  Or  warlike  men  of  moulding  stark.** 

r  MS.—*'  TUl  that  hot  Rdward  fiercely  caoght 
From  cne,  the  holdeet  there." 


But  eveiy  jealous  post  oi  vrard 
Was  now  defenceless  and  unbarr'd. 

And  all  the  passage  heo 
To  one  low-brow'd  and  vaulted  room. 
Where  squire  and  yeoman,  page  Ubl 
groom, 

Plied  their  loud  revelry. 

XXX. 

And  «  Rest  ye  here,"  the  Warder  bade, 
"  Till  to  our  Lord  your  suit  is  saidd — 
And,  comrades,  gaze  not  on  the  maid. 
And  on  these  men  who  ask  our  aid. 

As  if  ye  ne'er  had  seen 
A  damsel  tired  of  midnight  bark. 
Or  wanderers  of  a  moulding  stark,* 

And  bearing  martial  mien." 
But  not  for  Eachin's  reproof 
Would  page  or  vassal  stand  aloof. 

But  crowded  on  to  stare. 
As  men  of  courtesy  untaught, 
Till  fiery  Edv^-ard  roughly  caught. 

From  one  the  foremost  there,' 
His  chequer'd  plaid,  and  in  its  shroud^ 
To  hide  her  from  the  vulgar  crowd. 

Involved  his  sister  &ir. 
His  brother,  as  the  clansman  beni 
His  sullen  brow  in  discontent. 

Made  brief  and  stem  excuse ; — 
**  Vassal,  were  thine  the  cloak  of  paU 
That  decks  tby  Lord  in  bridal  hall, 

Twere  honoured  by  her  use." 

XXXI. 
Proud  was  his  tone,  but  calm ;  his  ey* 
Had  that  compelling  dignity. 
His  mien  that  bearing  haught  and  h^b. 

Which  common  spirits  fear ! ' 
Needed  nor  word  nor  signal  more, 
Nod,  vtrinli^  and  laughter,  all  were  o'er; 
Upon  each  other  back  they  bore, 

And  gazed  like  startled  deer. 
But  now  appear'd  the  Seneschal, 
Ck)mmission'd  by  his  lord  to  call 
The  strangers  to  the  Baron's  hall, 

Where  feasted  friir  and  free 


B  *<  Still  sways  their  eouli  with  that  commanding  art 
That  daisies,  leads,  yet  chills  the  vulgar  heart. 
What  is  t&at  spell,  that  thus  his  lawless  tiain 
ConfcM  and  envj,  jet  oppose  in  vain  f 
What  should  it  be.  that  thus  their  faith  can  bind^ 
Tlie  power  of  Thought— the  magic  of  the  Mind! 
Link'd  with  success,  assumed  and  kept  with  akiU, 
That  moLlds  another's  weakness  to  its  will ; 
Wields  with  their  hands,  but.  still  to  these  nnkno 
Makes  even  their  mightiest  deeds  appear  his  own. 
Such  hath  it  been— shall  be— bene&th  the  ran 
The  many  still  must  labour  for  the  one! 
•Tis  Nature's  doom." 

Byron's  Con 
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Tbi  Uand  Prinoe  in  nuptial  tide, 
Vidi  Edith  there  his  lonely  bride. 
And  her  bold  brother  by  her  aide, 
iad  many  a  chie^  the  flower  and  pride 
QfWcatem  land  and  aea.^ 

Hen  panae  we^  gentles,  for  a  space; 
Aad,  if  onr  tale  hath  won  your  grace. 
Gnat  us  Inief  patience,  and  again 
We  nil  renew  the  minstrel  strain.' 


C^f  %ax}/  at  t^e  liUi. 


CAKTO  SECOND. 


Vm.  fhe  br^t  goblet,  spread  the  festive  board  I 
teunon  the  gay,  the  noble,  and  the  fSur  I 
Tboo^  the  kmd  hall  in  joyous  concert  pour'd, 
I«C  mizth  and  masic  sound  the  dirge  of  Care  i 
Bet  lik  thon  not  if  Happiness  be  there. 
If  the  load  langfa  disguise  oonTulsiTe  throe, 
Orif  the  brow  the  heart's  true  llTery  wear; 
lift  not  the  festal  mask  {--enough  to  know, 
[le  Mens  of  mortal  life  bat  teems  with  mortal  woe.* 

U. 

Widi  beakers'  dang,  with  harpers'  lay, 
Tith  all  that  olden  time  deem'd  gay, 
Aeliiand  Chieftain  feasted  high; 
Bst  there  was  in  his  troubled  eye 
A^oomy  fire,  and  on  his  brow 
Kev  ndden  flush'd,  and  &ded  now, 
&Bodni8  soeh  as  draw  their  birth 
Pnu  deeper  source  than  festal  mirth. 
By  fiti  he  paused,  and  harper's  strain 
^  jeiter's  tale  went  round  in  vain, 
Orfea  but  on  his  idle  ear 
like  diitant  sounds  which  dreamers  hear. 
T^  vQuIdL  he  rouse  him,  and  employ 
«ch  art  to  aid  the  clamorous  joy,^ 

And  call  for  pledge  and  lay, 
Aod,  kg  brief  space,  of  all  the  crowd. 
As  he  vaa  loudest  of  the  loud, 

Seem  gayest  of  the  gay.* 

m. 

TetDODgfat  amiss  the  bridal  throng 
**A'd  in  brief  mirth,  or  musing  long ; 

'  J^"  Of  moontein  chhaliy." 
"  Tbe  lint  Caato  ia  foil  of  bunneas  and  description,  and 


ai«  iQch  aa  Mr.  Soott'a  rnoM  generally  excels  in. 
^Kcae  between  Edith  and  hex  nnne  is  spirited,  and  con- 
^BMBT  rtrj  pleasing  lines.  The  descripUon  of  Lord  Bo- 
"''^■fltet,  sad  of  the  bark  endearouring  to  make  her  way 
*|w«  the  wind,  more  particularly  of  the  last,  is  executed 
•««tisoidinaiy  beauty  and  fidelity."— QiiorferJjr  Bevkw. 
/^'^  b  laniliter  the  heart  is  sorrowful ;  and  the  end 
«ibtBrfrthlihearineaa."~Proi)W*»,  xir.  la 


The  vacant  brow,  the  unliatening  «wy 
They  gave  to  thoughts  of  raptures  near. 
And  his  fierce  starts  of  sudden  glee 
Seem'd  bursts  of  brid^room's  ecstasy. 
Nor  thus  alone  misjudged  the  crowd, 
Since  lofty  Loni,  suspicious,  proud,* 
And  jealous  of  his  honour'd  line. 
And  that  keen  knight,  De  Argentine,^ 
(From  England  sent  on  errand  high. 
The  western  league  more  firm  to  tie,)  * 
Both  deem'd  in  Ronald's  mood  to  find 
A  lover's  transport- troubled  mind. 
But  one  sad  heart,  one  tearful  eye. 
Pierced  deeper  through  the  mystery. 
And  watch'd,  with  agony  and  fear. 
Her  wayward  bridegroom's  varied  cheer. 

IV. 
She  watch'd— yet  fear'd  to  meet  his  glance. 
And  he  shunn'd  hers ; — till  when  by  chance 
They  met,  the  point  of  foeman's  lance 

Had  given  a  milder  pang ! 
Beneath  the  intolerable  smart 
He  writhed — then  sternly  mann'd  his  heart 
To  play  his  hard  but  destined  part, 

And  from  the  table  sprang. 
<<  FUl  me  the  mighty  cup ! "  he  said, 
"  Erst  own'd  by  toj^X  Somerled :  * 
Fill  it,  tiU  on  the  studded  brim 
In  burning  gold  the  bubbles  swim. 
And  every  gem  of  varied  shine 
Olow  doubly  bright  in  rosy  wine  I 
To  you,  brave  lord,  and  brother  mine, 

Of  Lorn,  this  pledge  I  drink — 
The  union  of  Our  House  with  thine. 

By  this  &ir  bridal-link !  "— 

V. 
**  Let  it  pass  round  I "  quoth  He  of  Lorn, 
^  And  in  good  time — that  vrinded  honi 

Must  of  the  Abbot  tell ; 
The  laggard  monk  is  come  at  last." 
Lord  Bonald  heard  the  bugle-blast, 
And  on  the  floor  at  random  cast. 

The  untasted  goblet  fell. 
But  when  the  warder  in  his  ear 
Tells  other  nevra,  his  blither  cheer 

Returns  like  sun  of  May, 
When  through  a  thunder-cloud  it  beams^— 
Lord  of  two  hundred  isles,  he  seems 

As  glad  of  brief  delay, 


«  US,- 


and  giro  birth 


To  Jest,  to  wassail,  and  to  mirth." 

<  MS.—**  Would  seem  the  loudest  of  the  loud. 
And  gayest  of  the  gay." 

e  MS.—"  Since  Lorn,  the  proudest  of  the  proud.^ 

7  MS.—'*  And  since  the  keen  De  Aigentloe.'* 

8  See  Appendix,  Note  L. 

9  See  Appendix,  Note  M. 
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Am  tome  pMr  cffauliiAl  might  fed, 
When,  from  the  gSbbet  or  the  wheel, 
Respited  for  &  day. 

VI. 
^  Brother  of  Lom,"  with  hurried  Toice 
He  laid,  ^  And  yoa,  fear  lords,  rejoice ! 

Here,  to  augment  our  glee, 
Come  wandering  knights  from  traTol  fttf> 
Well  proved,  they  say,  in  strife  of  war, 

And  tempest  on  the  sea. — 
Ho  I  give  them  at  your  board  such  place 
As  best  their  presences  may  grace,' 

And  bid  them  welcome  free  1 " 
With  solemn  step,  and  silver  wand. 
The  Seneschal  the  presence  scann'd 
Of  these  strange  guests  ;'  and  well  he 

knew 
How  to  assign  their  rank  its  due  ;* 

For  though  the  costly  fors 
That  erst  had  deck'd  their  caps  were  torn, 
And  their  gay  robes  were  over-worn, 

And  soiled  their  gilded  spurs, 
Yet  such  a  high  commanding  grace 
Was  in  their  mien  and  in  their  (ace, 
As  suit^  best  the  princely  dais,* 

And  royal  canopy ; 
And  there  he  marshall'd  them  th^  plaoe, 

First  of  that  company. 

VII. 
Then  lords  and  ladies  spake  aside, 
And  angry  looks  the  error  chide,' 
That  gave  to  guests  unnamed,  unknown, 
A  plaoe  so  near  their  prince's  throne ; 

But  Owen  Erraught  said, 
^  For  forty  years  a  seneschal, 
To  TPa»«**«^^  guests  in  bower  and  hall 

Has  been  my  honoured  trade. 
Worship  and  birth  to  me  are  known, 
By  look,  by  bearing,  and  by  tone, 
Kot  by  furr'd  robe  or  broider'd  zone; 

And  'gainst  an  oaken  bough 
111  gage  my  silver  wand  of  state. 
That  these  three  strangers  oft  have  sate 

In  higher  plaoe  than  now." — * 

VIII. 
^  I,  too,**  the  aged  Ferrand  ssld, 
^  Am  qualified  by  minstrel  trade  ^ 
Of  rank  and  place  to  tell ; — 

1  MS.—*'  A*  may  their  pfresenee  fittest  ffmce." 
S  MS.—"  With  solemn  paoe,  and  sllrer  rod, 

The  Seneschal  the  entrance  show'd 

To  these  strange  gaests." 
t  See  Appendix,  Note  N. 

4  Hdif—the  great  halI-tabIe-«IeTated  a  step  or  tvo  aboTO 
die  rest  of  the  room. 

*  MS.--"  Aside  then  lords  and  ladies  spake. 

And  nshexs  censured  the  mistake.  ** 

*  **  Ikeflist  e&tiyof  the  Sllnstikms  stxangen  into  the  castle 


Maric'd  ye  the  younger  strangers  eye. 

My  mates,  how  quick,  how  keen,  how  lugh. 

How  fierce  its  flashes  fell. 
Glancing  among  the  noble  rout* 
As  if  to  seek  the  noblest  out. 
Because  the  owner  might  not  brook 
On  any  save  his  peers  to  lookl 

And  yet  it  moves  me  more. 
That  steady,  calm,  majestic  brow. 
With  which  the  elder  chief  even  now 

Scanned  the  gay  presence  o*er, 
Like  being  of  superior  kind, 
In  whose  high-toned  impartial  mind 
Degrees  of  mortal  rank  and  state 
Seem  objects  of  indifferent  weight. 
The  lady  too— though  closely  tied 

The  mantle  veil  both  face  and  eye. 
Her  motions'  grace  it  could  not  hide. 

Nor  could  *  her  fonn's  (air  spawBtxjJ* 

IX. 
Sqfipiclous  doubt  and  lordly  scorn 
Lour'd  on  the  haughty  fnmt  of  Lom. 
From  underneath  his  brows  of  pride. 
The  stranger  guests  he  sternly  eyed. 

And  whisper'd  closely  what  the  ear 
Of  Aigentine  alone  might  hear ; 

Then  question'd,  high  and  brieiiy 
If,  in  their  voyage,  aught  they  knew 
Of  the  rebellious  Soottish  crew, 
Wlio  to  Rath-Erin's  shelter  drew. 

With  Carriok's  outlawed  Chief  t » 
And  if,  their  winter's  exile  o'er. 
They  harbour'd  still  by  Ulster's  shore. 
Or  launch'd  their  galleys  on  the  main. 
To  vex  their  native  land  again  ! 

X. 

That  younger  stranger,  fierce  and  high. 
At  once  confronts  the  Chieftain's  eye  " 

With  look  of  equal  scorn ; — 
''  Of  rebels  have  we  nought  to  show; 
But  if  of  Royal  Bruce  thou'dst  know, 

I  warn  thee  he  has  swora,^' 
Ere  thrice  three  days  shall  come  and  go^ 
His  banner  Scottish  winds  shall  Uow, 
Despite  each  mean  or  mighty  foe, 
From  England's  every  bill  and  bow. 

To  Allaster  of  Lom." 
Kindled  the  mountain  Chieftain's  ire. 
But  Ronald  quench'd  the  rising  fire ; 

of  the  Celtic  chief,  is  in  the  accustomed  and  pecaBar  itfii ' 
the  poet  iif  chivalry.**— J KwrKBY. 

7  M&— "  *  I,  too,'  old  Ferrand  said,  and  langh'd. 

'  Am  qualified  by  minstrel  craft.*  * 

8  MS. "  the  festal  nmt.** 

•  MS.— "Nor hide."  Ac. 

10  See  Appendix,  Note  0. 

11  MS.—'*  That  younger  stTanger,  nonght  ont«dared, 

Wae  prompt  the  haughty  Chief  to  beard." 
18  MS.—"  Meo  Bay  that  he  has  swozn.* 
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"BraCber,  it  bettor  ftoits  the  time 
To  dttM  the  night  with  Perrand's  rhyine, 
Thin  nk%  "midst  mirth  and  wine,  the  jan 
Hut  flow  from  these  wihappy  wan." — > 

*  CoBtent/'  aid  Lorn ;  and  spoke  apart 
¥ith  Ferrand,  master  of  his  art, 

Then  yAaspe^d  Argentine^ — 

*  The  kj,  I  named  will  carry  smart 

To  these  bold  strangers'  haughty  heart, 

If  i%ht  this  gneas  of  mine.** 
He  eessed,  and  it  was  silence  all, 
Until  the  minstrel  waked  the  hail.* 

XL 

C(ie  3Br«ai|  of  MMvn.* 

*  Whence  the  brooch  of  burning  gold, 
Ihst  dsspe  the  Chieftain's  mantle-fold, 
Wnngfat  end  chased  wifli  rare  derioe, 
Stadded  fidr  with  gema^of  price,^ 

On  the  varied  tartans  beaming, 

Ai,  throiagfa  night's  pale  rainbow  gleaming,  . 

Funto'  now,  now  seen  a&r^ 

Ktfbl  ahiaes  the  northern  star  t 

"Gem!  ne'er  wrought  on  Highland  mountain. 
Did  the  hiry  of  the  fountain, 
Or  the  mermaid  of  the  wave, 
l^none  tlwe  in  some  coral  cave  f 
Did,  in  Iceland's  daritsome  mine, 
Dvuf  f  swart  hands  thy  metal  twine  f 
Or,  mortal-moulded,  comest  thou  here, 
Aon  England^s  loTe,  or  France's  fear!  • 

XII. 

jj^atig  tonttntte^. 

"Ko !— thy  splendours  nothing  tell 
Faraga  art  or  &ery  spell. 
Xoolded  thou  for  monarch's  use, 
By  the  overweening  Bruce, 
^Hten  the  royal  robe  he  tied 
O'er  a  heart  of  wrath  and  pride ; 
Tbenoe  in  triumph  wert  thou  torn, 
.  %  the  victor  hand  of  Lorn! 

"When  the  gem  was  won  and  lost, 
Widely  was  the  war-cry  toss'd  I 
^^  aloDd  Bendouririi  fell, 
^jinr^d  Douchart's  sounding  dell, 


*  "  ^  datcTiption  of  the  bridal  feast,  in  the  second  Canto, 
■■•■eToal  aoimated  Ihiea;  bat  the  real  power  and  poetry  rf 
^latbordoaot  appear  to  as  to  be  called  out  antil  the  occa- 
■i«  of  the  Highland  quarrel  which  follows  the  feait."— 
*»«!!rila*w,  March,  1815. 

'  "  laa  rery  difTerent  style  of  excellence  (from  that  of  the 
^  Arte  sUnns)  is  the  triumphant  and  insulting  song  of  the 
""i  of  lorn,  commemorating  the  pretended  rictoiy  of  his 
^^vttt  Robert  Bruce,  in  one  of  thehr  rencontres.  Bruce, 
■  tntli,  had  been  set  on  by  some  of  that  clan,  and  had  eztxi- 
etiedUBMif  hom  a  fearful  oTermatch  by  stupendous  exer- 


Fled  the  deer  from  wild  Teyndram, 
When  the  homioide,  o'ercome. 
Hardly  'scaped,  with  scathe  and  eoom. 
Left  the  pledge  with  conquering  Lon  I 

XIU. 

ibotm  romlulre^. 

'^  Vain  was  then  the  DougUa  brand,* 
Tain  the  Campbell's  Taunted  hand. 
Vain  Kirkpatrioh's  bloody  dirk, 
Making  sure  of  murder's  work ;  * 
Barendown  fled  faet  away. 
Fled  the  fiery  De  la  Haye,' 
When  this  broooh,  triumphant  boiAs^ 
Beam'd  upon  the  breast  of  Lom. 

"  Farthest  fled  its  fbnner  Lord, 
Left  his  men  to  brand  and  cord,' 
Bloody  brand  of  Highland  steel, 
English  gibbet,  axe,  and  wheel. 
Let  him  fly  from  coast  to  coast, 
Dogg'd  by  Comyn's  Tengeful  ghost, 
While  his  spoils,  in  triumph  worn. 
Long  shall  grace  lictorious  Lom  ! " 

XIV. 
As  glares  the  tiger  on  his  foes, 
Hemm'd  in  by  hunters,  spears,  and  bows, 
And,  ere  he  bounds  upon  the  ring, 
Selects  the  object  of  his  springy^ — 
Now  on  the  bard,  now  on  his  Lord, 
So  Edward  glared  and  grasp'd  his  sword-— 
But  stem  his  brother  spoke, — '^  Be  stilL 
What  I  art  thou  yet  so  wild  of  will. 
After  high  deeds  and  sufferings  long, 
To  chafe  thee  for  a  menial's  song  1— 
Well  hast  thou  framed,  Old  Man,  thy  itaains, 
To  praise  the  hand  that  pays  thy  pains  1  * 
Yet  something  might  thy  song  have  told 
Of  Lorn's  throe  Tassals,  true  and  bold. 
Who  rent  their  Lord  from  Bmoe's  hold. 
As  underneath  his  knee  he  lay. 
And  died  to  save  him  in  the  fray. 
I've  heard  the  Bmoe's  cloak  and  olasp 
Was  dench'd  within  their  dying  grasp, 
What  time  a  hundred  foemen  more 
Ruah'd  in,  and  back  the  victor  bore,^^ 
Long  after  Lom  had  left  the  strife,'^ 
Full  glad  to  'scape  with  limb  and  life. — 


tions.  In  the  struggle,  howerer,  the  brooch  which  futencd 
his  royal  mantle  had  been  torn  off  by  the  assailants;  and  it 
is  on  the  subject  of  this  trophy  that  the  Celtic  poet  pouis 
forth  this  wild,  rapid,  and  spirited  stzain."— -Jkfprsy. 

s  See  Appaidix,  Note  P.  «  Ibid,  Note  Q. 

A  See  Appendix,  Note  R.  0  Ibid,  Note  S. 

7  See  Appendix,  Note  T. 

B  MS.—"  Left  his  followers  to  the  sword." 

0  See  Appendix,  Note  U. 

10  The  MS.  haa  not  this  conplet 

11  MS.—*'  When  bx«athleas  Lora  had  leftlhe  stiiftw* 
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Enough  of  thif — ^And,  Minatrel,  hold, 
Ab  minitrel-hire,  this  chain  of  gold, 
For  ftitare  Ujb  a  fair  excuse. 
To  speak  more  nobly  of  the  Bruce." — 

XV. 

^  Now,  by  Colmnba's  shrine,  I  swear. 
And  CYery  saint  that's  buried  there, 
lis  he  himself  I "  Lorn  sternly  cries, 
**  And  for  my  kinsman's  death  he  dies." 
As  loudly  Ronald  calls^— '^  Forbear  ! 
Not  in  my  sight  while  brand  1  wear, 
O'ermatch'd  by  odds,  shall  warrior  Csll, 
Or  blood  of  stranger  stain  my  hall  I 
This  ancient  fortress  of  my  race 
Shall  be  misfortune's  resting-place, 
Shelter  and  shield  of  the  distress'd, 
No  slanghter-house  for  sbipwreck'd  guest"- 
**  Talk  not  to  me,"  fierce  Lorn  replied, 
**  Of  odds  or  match  ! — ^when  Comyn  died. 
Three  daggers  dash'd  within  his  side  ! 
Talk  not  to  me  of  sheltering  haU, 
The  Church  of  God  saw  Comyn  fall  I 
On  Qod's  own  altar  stream'd  his  blood, 
While  o'er  my  prostrate  kinsman  stood 
The  ruthless  murderer — e'en  as  now — 
With  anned  hand  and  scornful  brow  ! — 
Up,  all  who  lore  me  !  blow  on  blow  ! 
And  lay  the  outlaw'd  felons  low  I " 

XVL 
llien  up  sprang  many  a  mainland  Lord, 
Obedient  to  their  Chieftain's  word. 

]    Barcaldine's  arm  is  high  in  air. 
And  Kinlooh-Alline's  blade  is  bare, 

;    Black  Mnrthok's  diik  has  left  its  sheath. 
And  dench'd  is  Dermid's  hand  of  death. 
Their  mutter'd   threats  of  vengeance 
swell 

:    Into  a  wild  and  warlike  yell ; 
Onward  they  press  with  weapons  high, 
The  affrighted  females  shriek  and  fly. 
And,  Sootland,  then  thy  brightest  ray 
Had  darken'd  ere  its  noon  of  day, — 
But  every  chief  of  birth  and  feune. 
That  fmrn  the  Isles  of  Ooean  came, 
At  Ronald's  side  that  hour  withstood 
Fierce  Lom's  relentless  thirst  for  blood.^ 

XVIL 
'    Brave  Torquil  from  Dunvegan  high, 
>    Lord  of  the  misty  hills  of  Skye, 
Mac-Niel,  wild  Ban's  ancient  thane, 
Duart,  of  bold  Ckm-Gillian's  strain. 


1  Per  these  four  lines  the  MS.  has, 

"  Bnt  Item  the  Island  Lord  withstood 

The  Teogefnl  <(>ixieftain'i  thint  of  blood." 
'  1C8.— "  While  thos  for  blood  and  blows  prepared 

Raised  was  each  hand,'*  iu: 


I     Feigus,  of  Canna's  castled  bay, 
Mac-Duffith,  Lord  of  Colonsay, 
Soon  as  they  saw  the  broadswords  glanoe^ 
With  ready  weapons  rose  at  once. 
More  prompt,  that  many  an  ancient  fend. 
Full  oft  suppress'd,  full  oft  renew'd, 
Glow'd  'twixt  the  chieftains  of  Aigyle, 
And  many  a  lord  of  ocean's  isle. 
Wild  was  the  scene—- each  sword  was  bare. 
Back  stream'd  each  chieftain's  shaggy  hair. 
In  gloomy  opposition  set. 
Eyes,  hands,  and  brandish'd  weapons  met; 
Blue  gleaming  o'er  the  social  board, 
Flash'd  to  the  torches  many  a  sword ; 
And  soon  those  bridal  lights  may  shine 
On  purple  blood  lor  rosy  wine. 

XVIIL 

While  thus  for  blows  and  death  prepared. 
Each  heart  was  up,'  each  weapon  bared. 
Each  foot  advanced, — a  surly  pause 
Still  reverenced  hospitable  laws. 
All  menaoed  violence,  but  alike 
Reluctant  each  the  first  to  strike, 
(For  aye  accursed  in  minstrel  line 
Is  he  who  brawls  'mid  song  and  wine,) 
And,  match'd  in  numbers  and  in  might, 
Doubtfiil  and  desperate  seem'd  the  fight 
Thus  threat  and  murmur  died  away. 
Till  on  the  crowded  hall  there  lay 
Such  silence,  as  the  deadly  stiU, 
Era  bursts  the  thunder  on  the  hilL 
With  blade  advanced,  each  Chieftain  bold 
Show'd  like  the  Sworder's  form  of  old,<> 
As  wanting  still  the  torch  of  life, 
To  wake  the  marble  into  strifs.^ 

XIX. 

That  awful  pause  the  stranger  maid. 

And  Edith,  seized  to  pray  for  aid. 

As  to  De  Argentine  she  clung, 

Away  her  veil  the  stranger  flung, 

And,  lovely  'mid  her  wild  despair. 

Fast  stream'd  her  eyes,  wide  flow'd  her  hairt 

"  O  thou,  of  knighthood  once  the  flower. 

Sure  refuge  in  distressfiil  hour. 

Thou,  who  in  Judah  well  hast  fought 

For  our  dear  faith,  and  oft  hast  sought 

Renown  in  knightly  exercise. 

When  this  poor  hand  has  dealt  the  priae, 

Say,  can  thy  soul  of  honour  brook 

On  the  uneq^ual  strife  to  look, 

When,  butcher'd  thus  in  peaceful  hall. 

Those  once  thy  friends,  my  brethren,  ibJl ! " 


•  MS.- 


'"  each  Chieftain  rnde, 


Like  that  famed  Swordsman's  sMtne  atood." 


«  MS.—"  To  waken  him  to  deadly  strife.' 
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To  Aigeatina  she  tani'd  her  word, 
BBt  ber  eja  aoagfat  the  Island  Lord.^ 
A  flndi  like  evening's  aettmg  flune 
&am*d  oa  his  ^leek;  his  hardy  frame, 
Ab  with  a  brief  eofiTobion,  shook : 
With  hurried  foice  and  eager  look, — 
«P«sr  not,"  he  said,  ^my  Isabell 
Wbatssid  I— Edith!--all  is  weU— 
Nay,  fear  not — ^I  will  well  provide 
Hie  safety  of  my  lovely  bride — 
My  bride  1 " — bat  there  the  accents  dung 
la  tremor  to  his  Altering  tongae. 

XX. 

Nov  rose  De  Argentine,  to  claim 
T\»  prisoners  in  his  soTereign's  name. 
To  Eng^bnd's  crown,  vriio,  Taasals  sworn, 
"^hiast  their  liege  lord  had  weapon  borne — 
(Sudi  qpeech,  I  ween,  was  bnt  to  hide 
Hii  care  their  safety  to  proride ; 
Pw  knight  more  true  in  thought  and  deed 
Tfaaa  Aigentine  ne*er  spurred  a  steed) — 
And  Ronald,  who  his  meaning  goess'd, 
Seem'd  half  to  sanction  the  request. 
This  porpose  fiery  Torquil  broke : — 
''Somewhat  we've  heard  of  England's  yoke^" 
He  laid, "  and,  in  our  islands,  Fame 
Hath  whisper'd  of  a  lawful  claim, 
That  caUa  the  Brace  ihh-  Scotland's  Lord, 
Thoagh  dispossess'd  by  foreign  sword. 
This  craves  reflection— but  though  right 
And  just  the  chaige  of  England's  Knight, 
I«t  Eaghmd's  crown  her  rebels  seixe 
Where  she  has  power ; — ^in  towers  like  thesei, 
ICidst  Scottish  Chieftains  summoned  here 
To  bridal  mirth  and  bridal  cheer, 
Be  sore,  with  no  consent  of  mine, 
Stall  rither  Lora  or  Argentine 
With  diains  or  violence,  in  our  sight, 
Oppieis  a  brave  and  banish'd  Knight.' 


»» 


XXI. 
Then  waked  the  wild  debate  again, 
With  hra^riing  threat  and  clamour  vain. 
Yaml*  and  menials,  thronging  in, 
Unt  their  brate  rage  to  swell  the  din ; 
When,  fiff  and  vride,  a  bugle-clang 
hoa  fhe  dark  ocean  upward  rang. 
"The  Abbot  comes  I"  they  cry  at  once, 
"The  holy  man,  whose  fSavour'd  glance 

Hath  sainted  visions  known ; 
Angels  have  met  him  on  the  way. 
Beside  the  blessed  martyrs'  bay. 


'The  MS.  add*  :— 

"  With  mich  a  fiantic  fond  appeal. 
As  only  loven  make  and  feel." 
'  K&-"  What  time  at  erexr  crow  of  old." 
•  UK-'*  We  viU  Ua  holy  rede  obey, 

The  Abbot's  voice  shall  end  the  fray." 
'  tt-^  SeBsoe  was  this  peaoefhl  pactioo  o'er." 


And  by  Columba's  stone. 
His  monks  have  heard  their  hymnings  high 
Sound  from  the  summit  of  Dtm-Y, 
To  cheer  his  penanoe  lone. 
When  at  each  oroea,  on  girth  and  wold,* 
(Their  number  thrice  a  hundred-fbld,) 
His  prayer  he  made,  his  beads  he  told. 

With  Aves  many  a  one — 
He  comes  our  lends  to  reconcile, 
A  sainted  man  teom  sainted  isle ; 
We  vrill  his  holy  doom  abide. 
The  Abbot  shaU  our  strife  decide."* 

XXII. 
Scarcely  this  feir  accord  was  o'er,* 
When  through  the  vride  revolving  door 

The  Uaok-atoled  brethren  vrind ; 
Twelve  sandall'd  monks,  who  relics  bore* 
With  many  a  toroh-bearer  before. 

And  many  a  cross  behind.* 
Then  sunk  each  fierce  uplifted  hand. 
And  dagger  bright  and  flashing  brand 

Dropp'd  swiftly  at  the  sight ; 
They  vanish'd  from  the  Churchman's  eya» 
As  shooting  stars,  that  glance  and  die. 

Dart  from  the  vanlt  of  night. 

XXIII. 
The  Abbot  on  the  threshold  stood, 
And  in  his  hand  the  holy  rood ; 
Back  on  his  shoulders  flow'd  his  hood. 

The  torch's  glaring  ray 
Show'd,  in  its  rod  and  flashing  Ug^t, 
His  withered  cheek  and  amice  white, 
His  blue  eye  glistening  cold  and  bright. 

His  tresses  scant  and  grey. 
**  Fair  Lords,"  he  said,  <<  Our  Lady's  kyvn, 
And  peace  be  vrith  you  from  aboTC, 

And  Benedicite ! — 
— ^But  what  means  this  f  no  peace  is  here  1— < 
Do  dirks  unsheathed  suit  bridal  cheer  t 

Or  are  these  naked  brands 
A  seemly  show  for  Churchman's  sight, 
When  he  comes  sununon'd  to  unite 
Betrothed  hearts  and  hands  1 " 

XXIV. 

Then,  cloaking  hate  vrith  fiery  seal. 
Proud  Lorn  first  answer'd  the  appeal ; — 

^  Thou  comest,  O  holy  Man, 
True  sons  of  blessed  church  to  greet,* 
But  little  deeming  here  to  meet 

A  wretch,  beneath  the  ban 

A  MS.—**  Did  alow  prooesslon  wind ; 

TwelTe  monks,  who  stole  and  mantle  wore 
And  chalice,  pyx,  and  lelics  boie^ 
With  many/'  &c. 
<  The  MS.  here  adds:— 

"  Men  bound  in  her  commnnioii  sweet* 
And  dateoos  to  the  Papal  seat* 
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Of  Pope  and  Chnroh,  for  murder  dune 
Even  on  the  ncred  altar-stone  I — > 
Well  mayst  thou  wonder  we  should  knew 
Such  miscreant  here,  nor  lay  him  low,' 
Or  dream  of  greeting,  peace,  or  truce^ 
With  excommunicated  Bruce  1 
Yet  well  I  grant,  to  end  debate. 
Thy  sainted  voice  decide  his  fate."* 

XXV. 

Then  Ronald  pled  the  stranger's  cause, 
And  knighthood's  oath  and  honour's  laws  ;* 
And  Isabel,  on  bended  knee, 
Brought  pray'rs  and  tears  to  back  the  plea : 
And  Edith  lent  her  generous  aid. 
And  wept,  and  Lorn  for  mercy  pray'd.* 
"  Hence,"  he  exolaim'd,  **  degenerate  maid  1 
Was't  net  enough  to  Ronald's  bower 
I  brought  thee,  like  a  paramour,* 
Or  bond-maid  at  her  master's  gate, 
His  careless  cold  approach  to  wait  I— » 
But  the  bold  Lord  of  Cumberland, 
The  gallant  Clifford,  seeks  thy  hand ; 
His  it  shall  be— Nay,  no  reply ! 
Hence  I  till  those  rebel  eyes  be  dry." 
With  grief  the  Abbot  heard  and  saw. 
Yet  nought  relaz'd  his  brow  of  awe.? 

XXVL 

Then  Aiigentine,  in  England^s  name, 
So  highly  urged  his  sovereign's  claim,* 
He  waked  a  spark,  that,  long  suppresa'd, 
Had  smoulder'd  in  Lord  Ronald's  breaat; 
And  now,  as  from  the  flint  the  fire, 
Flash'd  forth  at  once  his  generous  ire. 
^  Enough  of  noble  blood,"  he  said, 
^  By  English  Edward  had  been  shed. 


1  MS.- 


-"the  bleaed  altar-stoiie.* 


*  In  plaoo  of  the  couplet  which  follows,  the  MS. 

"  Bat  promptly  had  my  dagger's  edge 
ATonged  the  guilt  of  Ncrilege, 
Bare  for  my  new  and  kind  ally. 
And  Torqnil,  chief  of  etonny  Skye, 
(In  whoee  wild  land  there  reeti  the  seed. 
Men  my,  of  andent  heathen  creed,) 
Who  would  enforce  me  to  a  truce 
With  excommunicated  Bruoe." 

s  The  MS.  adds: 

'*  Secure  such  foul  offenders  find 
No  farour  in  a  holy  mind.** 
«  The  MS.  has : 

*'  Alleged  the  heet  of  honour's  laws, 

The  inccunr  (^'^^^  ^^  jstorra^tald  guest. 

The  refixge  due  to  the  distress'd. 

The  oath  which  binds  each  geneffoni  knight 

Still  tn  prevent  unequal  fight; 

And  Isabel."  Ac. 

•  MS.—"  And  wept  alike  and  knelt  and  pray'd.**— -The  nine 
lines  which  interrene  betwixt  this  and  the  coaclading  couplet 
of  the  stann  are  not  In  the  MS. 

«  See  Appendix,  Note  V. 


Smce  niAtchleM  Wallaoe  fisat  had  been 
In  mock'ry  erown'd  with  wreathe  of  gv«eB»  * 
And  done  to  death  by  iekm  hand. 
For  guarding  well  his  fiitfaer*s  land. 
Where's  Nigel  Bruoe !  and  De  la  Harje, 
And  valiant  Seton — ^wbere  are  they  t 
Where  Somerrille,  the  kind  and  free  t 
And  Eraser,  flower  of  chivalry  t^^ 
Hare  they  not  been  on  gibbet  bound. 
Their  quarters  flung  to  hawk  and  hoond. 
And  hold  we  here  a  cold  debate^ 
To  yield  more  Tietims  to  their  fate  f 
What  I  can  the  English  Leopard's  mood 
Never  be  gorged  with  northern  blood  ! 
Was  not  the  life  of  Athele  shed. 
To  soothe  the  tyrant's  sioken'd  bed  I" 
And  must  hit  word,  till  dying  day. 
Be  nought  but  quarter,  hang,  and  slay  I — '* 
Thou  fh>wn'Bt,  De  Aigentiney — M.j  gsge 
Is  prompt  to  prove  the  strife  I  wage."— 

XXVIL 
"  Nor  deem,"  said  stout  Danvegan*s 

knight,i« 
'*  That  thou  shalt  brave  alo»e  the  flf^  1 
By  ttinti  of  isle  and  mainland  both. 
By  Woden  wild,  (my  grandaire'a  oatb.)^* 
Let  Rome  and  £lngland  do  their  wocat, 
Howe'er  attainted  or  accursed. 
If  Bruoe  shall  e'er  6nd  friends  again. 
Once  more  to  brave  a  battle^daia. 
If  Douglas  couch  again  his  lance. 
Or  Randolph  dare  another  chance. 
Old  TorquU  will  not  be  to  lack 
With  twice  a  thousand  at  his  back.— 
Nay,  chafe  not  at  my  beaxnig  bold. 
Good  Abbot  I  for  thoo  know'tt  of  old. 


7  The  MS.  adds— 

"  He  raised  the  sappUants  from  the  floor. 

And  bade  their  sorrowing  be  o'er,  > 

And  bade  them  giro  their  weeping  o'er,  I 

But  in  a  tone  that  well  explain'd 

How  little  grace  their  prayers  had  gain*d; 

For  though  he  purpoeed  tnie  and  weU, 

Still  stubborn  and  inflexible 

In  what  he  doem'd  his  duty  b^l^ 

Was  Abbot  Ademar  of  Y." 
B  MS.—*'  For  firuce's  custody  made  claim.**— In  pl«P>  ^ 
the  two  couplets  which  follow,  the  MS.  has 

"  And  Torqnil,  stout  Dunregan's  Knight, 

As  well  defended  Scotland's  righL 

Enough  oC*  dDC 

9  See  Appendix,  Note  W. 

10  See  Appendix,  Note  Z.  H  Ibid,  Note  Y. 
i>  See  Appendix.  Note  Z. 

i>  In  the  MS.  this  couplet  is  wantfaig,  and,  withoathnskiBg 
the  stanza,  Lord  Bonald  oontinae% 

"Bj  saints  of  {d«^''te. 

i«  The  MacLeods,  and  most  otbar  diatiogolshed  HcVridea 
families,  wen  of  Scandinavian  eateactioa,  and  some  wen  bi* 
or  imperfect  oonrerts  to  Christlanily.  The  fsmily  ssmcs  ^ 
Torqnil,  Thormod,  *e.  are  all  NerwsglaB* 
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Tirqnil's  rade  Choa>^t  and  atabborn  wOl 
Saudi  of  th«  nHd  Norwvgiaa  still ; 
Nor  will  I  barter  Freedom's  cause 
For  Eqgland's  wealth,  or  Rome*s  applanse. 


n 


XXVIIL 
Hk  Abbot  seem'd  with  eye  severe 
The  hardy  Chieftain's  speech  to  hear; 
Then  OD  £iDg  Robert  tamM  the  Monk,  ^ 
fiot  tvioe  his  ooiuage  oame  and  sunk. 
Confronted  with  the  hero's  look ; 
Twitt  fell  his  eje,  his  accents  shook ; 
At  kngth,  resolved  in  tone  and  brow, 
Stfmij  he  qoestJon'd  him — **  And  thou, 
Unhsppy !  what  hast  thou  to  plead, 
Why  I  denounce  not  <mi  thy  deed 
Ihst  awftil  doom  which  canons  teU 
Shvti  psradise,  and  opens  hell ; 
Aostfaona  of  power  so  dread, 
It  blends  the  living  with  the  dead,     . 
Bidiach  good  angel  soar  away. 

And eroy  ill  one  claim  his  prey; 
Szpeli  thee  from  the  church's  care, 

Asd  dflsficDs  HeaTen  against  thy  prayer ; 

Ami  evsiy  hand  against  thy  life, 

Bioisll  who  aid  thee  in  the  strife, 

Nsy,  esdi  whose  encoonr,  cold  and  scant,' 

With mesnest  alms  relieves  thy  want; 

Bamtt  thee  while  livings — and,  when  dead. 

Dwells  on  thy  yet  devoted  head, 

Kesds  Honour's  acntcheon  firom  thy  hearse^ 

8^  o'er  thy  bier  the  holy  verse, 

And  ipans  thy  corpse  from  hallow'd  gromd, 

Fiaog  Ilka  vile  carrion  to  the  hound ; 

Such  ia  the  dire  and  desperate  doom 

Pffiaerilege,  decreed  by  Borne; 

And  neh  the  well-deserved  meed 

or  thins  onhaUow'd,  ruthless  deed."— 

XXIX. 

"Abbot!"  The  Bruce repUed,  <<  thy  charge 

ItboslsBot  to  dispute  at  large. 

^nach,  hewe'er,  I  bid  thee  know, 

Ko  KliUk  vengeance  dealt  the  blow, 

for  Comyn  <iUed  his  country's  foe. 

^9  bluns  I  friends  whose  ill-timed  speed 

FoUlU'd  my  soon-repented  deed, 

^  eensuie  those  Irom  whose  stem  tongue 

Ihe  dire  anathema  has  rung. 

I  only  blsme  mine  own  wild  ire, 

By  Scotland's  wrongs  incensed  to  fire. 


'  MS^«  tImb  tazn'd  him  on  the  Brace  the  If  onk." 

1^*-"  Ray,  cnrMS  each  whoee  anocoiir  acant.** 
'«»  Appendix,  Note  8  A. 

'  TW  V8L  addi  >.-  Tor  thb  ni-tiined  and  lackleat  blow." 
'  ^ ^  bold  and  high." 


Heaven  knows  my  pnrpoae  to  atone, 

Far  as  I  may,  the  evil  done, 

And  hears  a  penitent's  appeal 

From  papal  curse  and  prelate's  seal. 

My  first  and  dearest  task  achieved. 

Fair  Scotland  fh>m  her  thrall  relieved. 

Shall  many  a  priest  in  cope  and  stole 

Say  requiem  for  Bed  Comyn's  soul. 

While  I  the  blessed  cross  advance. 

And  expiate  this  unhappy  chance 

In  Palestine,  vnth  sword  and  lance.' 

But,  while  content  the  Church  should  know 

My  conscience  owns  the  debt  I  owe,* 

Unto  De  Argentine  and  Lorn 

The  name  of  traitor  I  return. 

Bid  them  defiance  stem  and  high,' 

And  give  them  in  their  throats  the  Bel 

These  brief  words  spoke,  I  speak  no  more. 

Do  what  thou  wilt ;  my  shrift  is  o'er." 

XXX. 

Like  man  by  prodigy  amagpd, 
Upon  the  Sang  the  Abbot  gased ; 
Then  o'er  his  pallid  features  glance. 
Convulsions  of  ecstatic  trance. 
His  breathing  came  more  thick  and  ftat. 
And  fttnn  his  pale  blue  eyes  were  cast 
Strange  rays  of  wild  and  wandering  light; 
Uprise  his  locks  of  silver  white, 
Flush'd  is  his  brow,  through  every  vein 
In  azure  tide  the  currents  strain. 
And  undistinguish'd  accents  broke 
The  awful  alence  ere  be  spoke.' 

XXXI. 
"  De  Bruce  1  I  rose  with  purpose  dread 
To  speak  my  curse  upon  tiiy  head,' 
And  give  thee  as  an  outcast  o'er 
To  him  who  bums  to  shed  thy  gore  i — 
But,  like  the  Midianite  of  old. 
Who  stood  on  Zophim,  heaven-KiontroU'd,' 
I  feel  within  mine  aged  breast 
A  power  that  will  not  be  repress'd.* 
It  prompts  my  voice,  it  swells  my  veins, 
It  bums,  it  maddens,  it  constrains  I-^ 
De  Brace,  thy  sacrilegious  blow 
Hath  at  God's  altar  slain  thy  foe : 
O'ermaster'd  yet  by  high  behest, 
I  bless  thee,  and  thou  shah  be  bless'd  I" 
He  spoke,  and  o'er  the  astonish'd  throng 
Was  silence,  awful,  deep,  and  long. 


s  MS.—'*  Swell  on  his  wither'd  brow  the  Telns» 
Each  in  its  arare  current  atndnSp 
And  intermpted  tean  ezpreae'd 
The  tnmnlt  of  his  labonring  bteasl.'* 

7  See  Appendix,  Note  2  B. 

•  See  the  Book  of  NrasKiis,  chap.  zzUL  tm 

a  See  Appendix,  Notes  a 
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XXXII. 
Again  that  light  has  fired  his  eye, 
Again  his  form  swellii  bold  and  high. 
The  broken  voioe  of  age  is  gone, 
Tia  TigorouB  manhood's  lofty  tone : — 
^  Thrice  Tanquish'd  on  the  battle-plain. 
Thy  followers  slaughtered,  fled,  or  ta'en, 
A  hunted  wanderer  on  the  wild. 
On  foreign  shores  a  man  exiled,^ 
Disown'd,  deserted,  and  distress*d,' 
I  bless  thee,  and  thon  shalt  be  bless'd  1 
Bless'd  in  the  hall  and  in  the  field. 
Under  the  mantle  as  the  shield. 
Avenger  of  thy  country's  shame. 
Restorer  of  her  injured  fame, 
BleesM  in  thy  sceptre  and  thy  sword, 
De  Bruce,  tur  Scotland's  rightful  Lord, 
Bless'd  in  thy  deeds  and  in  thy  fiune. 
What  lengtben'd  honours  wait  thy  name ! 
In  distant  ages,  sire  to  son 
Shall  tell  thy  tale  of  freedom  won, 
And  teach  hb  infants,  in  the  use 
Of  earliest  speech,  to  falter  Bruce. 
Go,  then,  triumphant !  sweep  along 
Thy  course,  the  theme  of  many  a  song  1 
OThe  Power,  whose  dictates  swell  my  breast. 
Hath  bless'd  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  bless'd ! — 
Enough — my  short-lived  strength  decays. 
And  sinks  the  momentary  blaze. — 
Heaven  hath  our  destined  purpose  broke, 
Not  here  must  nuptial  vow  be  spoke;  * 
Brethren,  our  errand  here  is  o'er. 
Our  task  discharged. — Unmoor,  unmoor!" — 
His  priests  received  the  exhausted  Monk, 
As  breathless  in  their  arms  he  sunk. 
Punctual  his  orders  to  obey. 
The  train  refused  all  longer  stay, 
Embark'd,  raised  sail,  and  bore  away.^ 


^  See  Appendix,  Note  2  D. 

*  "  On  this  tninacendant  paasogo  we  shaU  only  remark,  that 
of  the  gloomy  part  of  the  prophecy  we  hear  nothing  more 
through  the  whole  of  the  poem,  and  though  the  Abbot  infoima 
the  King  that  he  ihall  be  '  On  foreign  ehoree  a  man  exiled,' 
the  poet  never  speaks  of  him  bnt  as  resident  in  Scotland,  up  to 
the  period  of  the  battle  of  Bannockhum."— Critical  Review, 

s  The  MS.  has  not  this  couplet. 

*  **  The  conception  and  execution  of  these  stancas  consti- 
tute excellence  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  match  from  any 
other  part  of  the  poem.  The  surprise  is  grand  and  perfect. 
The  monk,  struck  with  the  heroism  of  Robert,  foigoes  the  in- 
tended anathema,  and  breaks  out  into  a  prophetic  annuncia- 
tion of  his  final  triumph  orer  all  his  enemies,  and  the  venera^ 
tion  in  which  his  name  will  be  held  by  posterity.  These  stan- 
sas,  which  conclude  the  second  Canto,  derive  their  chief  title 
to  encomium  from  the  emphatic  felicity  of  their  burden, 

*  I  bless  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  bless'd  ;* 

m  which  few  and  simple  words,  following,  as  they  do,  a  series 
of  predicated  ills,  there  is  an  energy  that  instantaneously  ap- 
peals to  the  heart,  and  surpasses,  all  to  nothing,  the  results  of 
passages  less  happy  in  their  application,  though  more  laboured 
and  tortnons  in  their  construction."— CWftco/  Beview. 
'*  The  ftory  oi  the  second  canto  exhibita  fewer  of  Mr.  Scott's 


Cl^e  %at\f  al  t^e  ItiUM. 


ClirrO  THIBD. 


I. 
Hast  thou  not  marii'd,  when  o'er  thy  startled  head 
Sudden  and  deep  the  thunder-peal  has  rall'd. 
How,  when  its  echoes  fell,  a  silence  dead 
Sunk  on  the  wood,  the  meadow,  and  the  wold! 
The  rye-grass  shakes  not  on  the  sod-built  fold. 
The  rustling  aspen's  leaves  are  mute  and  still,' 
The  wall-flower  waves  not  on  the  roin'd  hold. 
Till,  murmuring  distant  fint,  then  near  and  shrill, 
The  savage  whirlwind  wakes,  and  sweeps  the  grosnii^ 
hill. 

11. 
Artomish !  such  a  alence  sunk 
Upon  thy  halls,  when  that  gr^  Monk 

His  prophet-speech  had  spdte ; 
And  his  obedient  brethren's  sail 
Was  stretch'd  to  meet  the  southern  gale 

Before  a  whisper  woke. 
Then  murmuring  sounds  of  doubt  and  fear. 
Close  pour'd  in  many  an  anxious  ear. 

The  8<demn  stillness  broke ; 
And  still  they  gazed  with  eager  gnen, 
Where,  in  an  oriel's  deep  recess, 
The  Island  Prince  seem'd  bent  to  press 
What  Lorn,  by  his  impatient  cheer. 
And  gesture  fierce,  scarce  deign'd  to  hear. 

III. 
Starting  at  length,  with  frowning  look. 
His  hand  he  denoh'd,  his  head  he  shook, 

characteristkad  beauties  than  of  his  charactcristical  telta 
The  scene  itself  is  not  of  a  very  edifying  deeeription ;  nor  k  tte 
want  of  i^^veableness  in  the  subject  compensated  by  any  de- 
tached merit  in  the  details.  Of  the  lai^nage  and  Tenifieatiaa 
in  many  parts,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  speak  favourably.  ^ 
same  must  be  said  of  the  speeches  which  the  diflerent  duia^ 
ters  addteas  to  each  other.  The  rude  vehemence  whieb  tbej 
display  seems  to  consist  much  more  in  the  loadncssand  gali- 
culation  with  which  the  speakers  express  themselves,  thsa  ia 
the  force  and  eneigy  of  their  sentiments,  which,  for  the  wad 
part,  are  such  as  the  barbarous  chiefr,  to  whom  th^  aie  sl- 
tributed,  might,  without  any  great  premeditation,  cither  site 
the  thought  or  language,  hare  actually  uttered.  To  find  Isb* 
guage  and  sentiments  proportioned  to  characten  of  sadi  ex- 
traordinary dimensions  as  the  agents  in  the  poems  of  Honet 
and  Milton,  ia  indeed  an  admirable  effort  of  genius;  bst  to 
make  such  aa  we  meet  with  in  the  epic  poetry  of  the  proest 
day,  persons  often  below  the  middle  siae,  and  nerer  wi? 
much  above  it,  merely  speak  in  chanuter,  is  not  likely  to  o^ 
casion  either  much  difficulty  to  the  poet,  or  much  plessnn  ts 
the  reader.  As  an  example,  we  might  adduce  the  speedi  (tf 
stout  Dnnvegan's  knight,  stanxa  xxviL,  whidi  ia  not  tbelca 
wanting  in  taste,  because  it  is  natural  and  chaTBcteiifd&'''' 
QaarteWjr  Review. 
•  MS  --«  The  rusUing  aspen  bids  his  leaf  ba  stall." 
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And  sternly  flung  apart  ;— 
'  Aad  deem'st  thoa  me  lo  mean  of  mood, 
Am  to  fcrget  the  mortal  fend, 
Aad  elaq>  the  hand  with  hlood  nnbmed ' 

From  my  dear  Einaman's  hearti 
]•  tfait  thy  redef — a  due  return 
For  aadent  league  and  Aiendahip  iwom  1 
Bat  veil  our  mountain  proTerb  shows 
ne  fridi  of  laleamen  ebbs  and  flows. 
Be  it  even  so — beUere,  ere  long, 
He  dtat  now  bears  diall  wreak  the  wrong. — 
CaU  Edith^-caU  the  Maid  of  Lorn ! 
My  Mier,  slsres ! — ^for  flirther  scorn, 
Be  sore  nor  she  nor  I  will  stay. — 
Aviy,  De  Argentine,  away  \ — 
We  nor  aDy  nor  brother  know,' 
Id  Braoe's  friend,  or  England's  foe." 

IV. 

But  who  the  Chieftain's  rage  can  tell, 
Wbee,  Mmght  tcova.  lowest  dungeon  cell 
Tohigfaeit  tower  the  caatle  round, 
No  I^uly  Edith  was  there  fonndl 
He  dwnted, «  Falsehood !— treachery !— 
Bemige  aad  blood  1 — a  lordly  meed 
To  him  that  wfll  aTenge  the  deed  I 
A  Bin»*i  lands  !"--His  frantio  mood 
Wm  nueely  by  the  news  withstood, 
Hat  Mocag  shared  his  sister's  flight, 
Aad  that,  in  hurry  of  the  night, 
'Soped  DoteleM,  and  without  remark, 
Tvo  strangers  sought  the  Abbot's  bark.— 
'  Mao  erery  galley ! — ^fly— pursue  I 
The  priest  his  treachery  shall  rue ! 
At,  aad  the  time  shall  quickly  come, 
When  we  shall  bear  the  thanks  that  Rome 
WiQ  pay  his  feigned  prophecy ! " 
Sachuas fierce  Lom*s  indignant  cry;* 
Aad  Gonnac  Doil  in  haste  obey'd, 
Hoiited  his  sail,  hia  anchor  weigh'd, 
(For,  giad  of  each  pretext  for  spoil, 
A]nate sworn  was  Cormae  DoiL)^ 
Bat  ofhen,  lingering,  spoke  apart, — 
"  He  Maid  has  given  her  maiden  heart 

To  Ronald  of  the  lales, 
And,  fearfal  leat  her  brother's  word 
^^titow  her  on  that  English  Lord, 

She  seeks  looa's  piles, 
Aad  wiiely  deems  it  best  to  dwell 
A  TotaresB  in  the  holy  cell, 
Uatfl  theie  feuds  so  fierce  and  fell 

The  Abbot  reoondlee."  » 


V. 


M  impotent  of  ire,  the  hall 
^'d  to  Lom's  impatient  call, 


'  >&-"  And  dasp  the  bloody  hand  imhmcd." 
•  MS.-"  Kor  brother  we,  nor  ally  know." 
"  TU  MS.  ha^-««  Sach  waa  fierce  Lom's  cry."— 
'**^MtooaaliiieintheLayoftheLastMlnrtieUaa<«,p  18 


"  My  horse,  my  mantle,  and  my  train ! 
Let  none  who  honours  Lorn  remain  1  **<— 
Courteous,  but  stem,  a  bold  request 
To  Bruce  De  Argentine  ezpresa'd. 
"  Lord  Earl,"  he  said,>-<<  I  cannot  chuae 
But  yield  such  title  to  the  Bruce, 
Though  name  and  earldom  both  are  gone, 
Since  he  braced  rebel's  armour  on — 
But,  Earl  or  Serf— rude  phrase  was  thine 
Of  late,  and  lannch'd  at  Aiigentine ; 
Such  as  compels  me  to  demand 
Redress  of  honour  at  thy  hand. 
We  need  not  to  each  other  tell. 
That  both  can  wield  their  weapona  well ; 
Then  do  me  but  the  soldier  grace, 
This  glore  upon  thy  helm  to  place 
Where  we  may  meet  in  fight ; 
And  I  will  say,  as  still  I've  said. 
Though  by  ambition  far  misled. 
Thou  art  a  noble  knight."-^ 

VL 
^  And  I,"  the  princely  Bruce  replied, 
^  Ifight  term  it  stain  on  knighthood's  pride^ 
That  the  bright  sword  of  Argentine 
Should  in  a  tyrant's  quarrel  ahine ; 

But,  for  your  brare  requeat. 
Be  sure  the  honoured  pledge  you  gare 
In  every  battle-field  shall  wave 

Upon  my  helmet-crest ; 
Believe,  that  if  my  hasty  tongue 
Hath  done  thine  honour  causeless  wrong, 

It  shall  be  well  redress'd. 
Not  dearer  to  my  soul  waa  glove, 
Beatow'd  in  youth  by  lady's  love, 

Than  this  which  thou  hast  given  I 
Thus,  then,  my  noble  foe  I  greet ; 
Health  and  high  fortune  till  we  meet, 

And  then— what  pleaaea  Heaven." 

VII. 
Thus  parted  they— for  now,  with  sound 
Like  waves  roll'd  back  from  rocky  ground. 

The  friends  of  Lorn  retire ; 
Each  mainland  chieftain,  vrith  hia  train. 
Draws  to  his  mountain  towera  again, 
Pondering  how  mortal  schemes  prove  vain. 

And  mortal  hopes  expire. 
But  through  the  castle  double  guard. 
By  Ronald's  charge,  kept  wakelbl  ward. 
Wicket  and  gate  wore  trebly  barr'd. 

By  beam  and  bolt  and  chain ; 
Then  of  the  guests,  in  courteous  sort. 
He  pray'd  excuse  for  mirth  broke  short. 
And  bade  them  in  Artomiah  fori 

In  confidence  remain. 

4  Seo  Appendix,  Note  S  E. 

•  MS.—*'  While  friends  shaU  labonr  fair  and  wall 
Theae  fends  to  reooncilc." 
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Now  torch  and  menial  tendance  led 
Chieftain  and  knight  to  bower  and  bed, 
And  beads  were  told,  and  Aves  said. 

And  soon  they  sunk  away 
Into  such  sleep,  as  wont  to  shed 
Oblivion  on  the  weary  head, 

After  a  toilsome  day. 

viir. 

But  soon  uproused,  the  Monarch  cried 
To  Edward  slumbering  by  his  side, 

**  Awake,  or  sleep  for  aye ! 
Even  now  there  jarr'd  a  secret  door — 
A  taper-light  gleams  on  the  floor — 

Up,  Edward,  up,  I  say! 
Some  one  glides  in  like  midnight  ghost- 
Nay,  strike  not!  'tis  our  noble  Host" 
Advancing  then  his  taper's  flame, 
Ronald  stept  forth,  and  with  him  came 
Dunvegan's  chief— each  bent  the  knee 
To  Bruce  in  sign  of  fealty, 

And  proflfer'd  him  his  sword, 
And  hul'd  him,  in  a  monarch's  style, 
As  king  of  mainland  and  of  isle. 
And  Scotland's  rightfiil  lord. 
"  And  0,"  SMd  Ronald, "  Own'd  of  Heaven  I 
Say,  is  my  erring  youth  forgiven. 
By  falsehood's  arts  from  duty  driven, 

Who  rebel  falchion  drew. 
Yet  ever  to  thy  deeds  of  fame. 
Even  while  I  strove  against  thy  claim. 

Paid  homage  just  and  truel" — 
'<  Alas  I  dear  youth,  the  unhappy  time," 
Answer'd  the  Brace,  '^  must  bear  the  crime, 

Since,  guiltier  &r  than  you, 
Even  I"— he  paused;  for  Falkirk's  woes 
Upon  his  conscious  soul  arose.^ 
The  Chieftain  to  his  breast  he  press'd. 
And  in  a  sigh  oonoeal'd  the  rest.  - 

IX. 
They  proffer'd  aid,  by  arms  and  might, 
To  repossess  him  in  his  right ; 
But  well  their  counsels  must  be  weigh'd, 
Ere  banners  raised  and  musters  made, 
For  English  hire  and  Lom's  intrigues 
Bound  many  ohiefii  in  southern  leagues. 
In  answer,  Bruce  his  purpose  bold 
To  his  new  vassals'  frankly  told. 
<<  The  winter  worn  in  exUe  o'er, 
I  long'd  for  Carrick's  kindred  shore. 
I  thought  upon  my  native  Ayr, 
And  long'd  to  see  the  burly  fare 

1  See  Appendix,  Note  S  F. 

•  MS.—"  AUiee.- 

»  MS.—"  *  Myielf  thy  pilot  and  thy  guide.'— 

'  Not  10,  kind  Torqnil,'  Ronald  cried ; 

« TIs  I  will  on  my  eoTereign  wait.'" 

The  MS.  has, 


That  .Clifford  makes,  who«j  lordly  call 
Now  echoes  through  my  father's  halL 
But  first  my  course  to  Arraa  led. 
Where  valiant  Lennox  gathers  head. 
And  on  the  sea,  by  tempest  toss'd. 
Our  barks  dispersed,  our  purpose  cross'd, 
Mine  own,  a  hostile  sail  to  shun. 
Far  from  her  destined  coarse  had  run, 
When  that  wise  will,  which  masters  ours, 
Compell'd  us  to  your  friendly  towers." 

X. 

Then   TorquU    spoke:— « The    time  c»¥€i 

speed! 
We  must  not  linger  in  our  deed, 
But  instant  pray  oor  Soverwgn  liege, 
To  shun  the  perils  of  a  sege. 
The  vengeful  Lorn,  with  all  his  powers, 
Lies  but  too  near  Artomish  towers, 
And  England's  light-arm'd  vessels  rid^ 
Not  distant  fisr,  the  waves  of  Clyde, 
Prompt  at  these  tidings  to  unmoor. 
And  sweep  each  strait,  and  guard  etch  Aow. 
Then,  till  this  fresh  alarm  pass  by, 
Secret  and  safe  my  Liege  must  lie 
In  the  far  bounds  of  friendly  Skye, 
TorquU  thy  pUot  and  thy  guide."— 
«  Not  so,  brave  Chieftain,"  Ronald  eried; 
«  Myself  will  on  my  Sovereign  wait,* 
And  raise  in  arms  the  men  of  Sleate, 
Whilst  thou,  renown'd  where  etoA  detate> 
Shalt  sway  thdr  souls  by  eonncil  ssge, 
And  awe  them  by  thy  locks  of  age." 
— «  And  if  my  words  in  vroight  dull  W^ 
This  ponderous  sword  shall  turn  the  Male. 

XL 
— «  The  scheme,"  said  Bruce,  «  contmts  »• 

well; 
Meantime,  'twere  best  that  Issbel, 
For  safety,  with  my  baik  and  crew, 
Again  to  friendly  Erin  drew. 
There  Edward,  too,  shall  with  her  wend, 
In  need  to  cheer  her  and  defend. 
And  muster  up  each  scatter'd  friend." 
Here  seem'd  it  as  Lord  Ronald's  ear 
Would  other  counsel  gladlier  hear; 
But,  all  achieved  as  soon  as  plann'd, 

Both  barks,  in  secret  arm'd  and  msiin  d, 

From  out  the  haven  bore ; 
On  different  voyage  forth  they  plj> 
This  for  the  coast  of  winged  Skye, 

And  that  for  Erin's  shore. 


" '  Aye,'  said  the  Chief, '  or  if  tbey  feU.  ,. 

This  broad.woid'e  treight  shall  wn  »"JJ^,  ^ 
In  altering  this  psMage,  the  po^  app««  »  ■* 
—Ed. 
»  The  MS.  adds :  _„, . ,.  j 

"  Onr  bark's  deptrtnre,  too,  wffl  biio» 
To  ow  Intent  the  fceinsn'e  mW- 
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Wkh  Braee  and  BomU  bides  tb«  teU. 
To  ftToonog  winds  they  gave  the  tail, 
HU  MuH's  daric  heKllands  acaree  they  knew, 
And  AidnamnrduUt's  hiUs  were  blue.^ 
But  then  the  sqnaUa  hiew  doee  and  hard. 
And,  fUn  to  strike  the  galley's  yard. 

And  take  them  to  the  oar, 
With  these  mde  seas,  m  weary  plight, 
They  stzome  the  UveUmg  day  and  i^ht, 
Nor  till  the  dawning  had  a  sight 

Of  Skye's  romantic  shore. 
Where  CooUn  stoops  him  to  the  west, 
Tbej  saw  upon  his  shirer'd  erest 

The  son's  arising  gleam ; 
Bat  soch  the  labour  and  delay, 
fire  they  were  moor'd  in  Scari^h  hay, 
(For  calmer  heaven  compelled  to  stay,)' 

He  shot  a  weetern  beam. 
Then  Ronald  said,  "  If  tme  mine  eye. 
These  are  the  sarage  wilds  that  Ue 
North  of  Stra&nardiil  and  Donskye ; ' 

No  hxmian  f9ot  oomes  here. 
And,  since  diese  adverse  breeaes  blow. 
If  mj  good  liege  love  hunter's  bow, 
What  hinders  tiiat  on  land  we  go. 

And  strike  a  moontain-deer  1 
AOaa,  my  page,  shall  with  us  wend ; 
A  bow  fhll  deftly  can  he  bend. 
And,  if  we  meet  a  herd,  may  send 

A  shaft  shall  mend  our  cheer." 
Ihen  each  took  bow  and  bolts  in  hand, 
Tbnr  row-boat  launchM  and  leapt  to  land. 

And  left  tiieir  skiff  and  train. 
Where  a  wildstneam,  with  headlong  shodc, 
Ome  brawling  down  its  bed  of  rock, 

To  mingle  with  the  main. 

XHL 
A  while  their  route  they  silent  made, 

As  men  vriio  stalk  for  monntain-deer, 
m  the  good  Bmoe  to  Ronald  said, 

*  St.  Mary !  what  a  scene  is  here  I 
FvB  traversed  many  a  monntainHitrand, 
Abroad  and  in  my  native  land, 
'  And  it  has  been  my  lot  to  tread 
Where  asfety  more  than  pleaanre  led ; 
Thoi^  many  a  waste  I've  wander'd  o'er, 
Ctombe  many  a  ong,  crosa'd  many  a  moor, 

>  US.--  Tni  Mnll'b  dark  Ide  no  more  they  knew. 
Nor  ArdnamoTchan't  monntaiiu  blae." 

*  ll&~«<  For  &Toniing  galei  oompeird  to  lUy." 
'  8m  Appradix,  Note  i  G. 

\Buwt  / 


T  ThtQmtoly  BortoirerasTs,  "  Thla  pictareof  barren  de- 
li sdmirsbly  toached;**  sad  ff  the  opinfam  of  Mr. 


But,  by  my  halidorae, 
A  scene  so  rude,  so  wild  as  this^ 
Yet  so  sublime  in  barrenness. 
Ne'er  did  my  wandering  footsteps  preia. 

Where'er  I  happ'd  to  rQamu" 

XIV. 
No  marvel  thus  the  Monarch  spake ; 

For  rarely  human  eye  has  knovm 
A  scene  so  stem  as  that  dread  lake. 

With  its  dark  ledge*  of  barren  etonei. 
Seems  that  primeval  earthquake's  sway 
Hath  rent  a  strange  and  shattered  way 

Through  the  rude  bosom  of  the  hill. 
And  that  each  naked  precipice. 
Sable  ravine,  and  dark  abyss. 

Tells  of  the  outrage  still. 
The  wildest  glen,  Ifnt  this,  can  show 
Some  touch  of  Nature's  genial  glow ; 
On  high  Benmore  green  mosses  grow, 
And  heath-bells  bud  in  deep  Glencroe,* 

And  copse  on  Cruchan-Ben ; 
But  here,— above,  around,  below. 

On  mountain  or  in  glen. 
Nor  tree,  nor  shrub,  nor  plant,  nor  flower. 
Nor  aught  of  vegetative  power, 

Thcj  weary  eye  may  ken. 
For  all  is  rocks  at  random  throvm. 
Black  waves,  bare  crags,  and  banks  of  stone^ 

As  if  were  here  denied 
The  sununer  sun,  the  spring's  sweet  daw. 
That  clothe  with  many  a  varied  hue 

The  bleakest'  mountain-side.? 

XV. 

And  wilder,  forward  as  they  wound. 
Were  the  proud  cli0s  and  lake  profound. 
Huge  terraoes  of  granite  black* 
Afforded  rude  and  cnmber'd  track ; 

For  fh>m  the  mountain  hoar,' 
Huri'd  headlong  in  some  night  of  fear. 
When  yell'd  the  wolf  and  fled  the  deer. 

Loose  crags  had  templed  o'er;^^ 
And  some,  chance-poised  and  balanced,  lay, 
So  that  a  stripling  arm  might  sway 

A  mass  no  host  could  raise. 
In  Nature's  rage  at  random  throvm, 
Yet  trembling  like  the  Druid's  stone 

On  its  precarious  base.  . 

Timer  be  worth  any  thing,  *'  No  worde  eonld  have  flffen  a 
truer  picture  of  thii,  one  of  the  wildest  of  Natnre'e  land- 
■capes."  Mr.  Turner  adds,  however,  that  he  dinenti  in  osw 
particular ;  but  for  one  or  two  tufts  of  rtius  he  mutt  hare 
broken  his  neck»  having  slipped  when  trjin^  to  attain  the 
best  position  for  taking  the  riew  which  embellishes  rolume 
tenth,  edition  1833. 
s  MS.—"  And  wilder,  at  each  step  they  take. 

Turn  the  proud  cliffs  and  yawning  lake ; 
Huge  naked  sheets  of  granite  black,**  dta 
s  MS.—"  For  from  the  mountain's  crown.** 
10  MS.—"  Huge  etags  had  toppled  down." 
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The  ereniiig  mists,  with  ceasetess  ohaage, 
Now  clothed  the  mountains'  lofty  range^y 

Now  left  their  foreheads  bare, 
And  ronnd  the  ddrts  their  mantle  fdrrd. 
Or  on  the  sable  waters  cari'd, 
Or  on  the  eddying  breezes  whirl'd, 

Dispersed  in  middle  air. 
And  oft,  condensed,  at  once  they  lower,^ 
When,  brief  and  fierce,  the  mountain  shower 

Ponrs  like  a  torrent  down,' 
And  when  retnm  the  sun's  glad  beams, 
Whiten'd  with  foam  a  thousand  streams 

Leap  fhmi  the  mountain's  crown.' 

XVL 
**  This  lake,"  said  Bruce,  **  whose  barriers  drear 
Are  precipices  sharp  and  sheer. 
Yielding  no  track  for  goat  or  deer, 

Save  the  black  shelves  we  tread. 
How  term  you  its  dark  waves!  and  how 
Yon  northern  mountain's  pathless  brow. 

And  yonder  peak  of  dread. 
That  to  the  evening  sun  uplifts 
The  griesly  gulis  and  slaty  rifts, 

Which  seam  ito  shiver'd  head  1"— 
<*  Coriskin  call  the  dark  lake's  name, 
CooUn  the  ridge,  as  bards  proclaim. 
From  old  Cuchullin,  chief  of  fune. 
But  bards,  fiuniliar  in  our  isles 
Rather  with  Nature's  frowns  than  smiles. 
Full  oft  their  careless  humours  please 
By  sportive  names  from  scenes  like  these. 
I  would  old  Torquil  were  to  show 
His  maidens  vrith  their  breasts  of  snow, 
Or  that  my  noble  Liege  were  nigh 
To  hear  his  Nurse  sing  lullaby ! 
(The  Maids— tall  cli£b  with  breakers  white, 
The  Nurse — a  torrent's  roaring  might,) 
Or  that  your  eye  could  see  the  mood 
Of  Corryvrekin's  whirlpool  rude. 
When  dons  the  Hag  her  whiten'd  hood — 
Tis  thus  our  islesmen's  fancy  frames. 
For  scenes  so  stem,  fimtastic  names." 

XVII. 
Answer'd  the  Bruce,  '*  And  musing  mind 
Might  here  a  graver  moral  find. 
These  mighty  clifb,  that  heave  on  high 
.Their  naked  brows  to  middle  sky. 
Indifferent  to  the  sun  or  snow, 
Where  nought  can  fade,  and  nought  can  blow. 


1  MS.—'*  Oft  dodng  too,  at  once  they  lower." 

'  MS.—"  Ponr'd  like  a  torrent  dread." 

'  MS.—*'  Leap  from  the  mountain*!  head." 

4  '*  He  who  aeeendi  to  mountain-tops,  thall  find 

The  loftiett  peaks  most  wrapt  in  donds  and  snow ; 
He  who  soipiuMi  or  subdues  mankind. 


May  ihey  not  marik  a  Monarch's  ftfte^— 
Baised  high  'mid  storms  of  strife  and  stats^ 
Beyond  life's  lowlier  pleasures  placed, 
His  soul  a  rock,  his  heart  a  waste!^ 
O'er  hope  and  love  and  fisar  aloft 
Hi^  rears  his  crowned  head — But  soft! 
Loolc,  underneath  yon  jntting  crsg 
Are  hunters  and  a  alaughter'd  stsg. 
Who  may  they  be  t    But  late  you  said 
No  steps  these  desert  r^ons  tread  t"'- 

XVIII. 
**  So  said  I — and  believed  in  sootli,'' 
Bonald  replied,  ^  I  spoke  the  truth. 
Yet  now  I  spy,  by  yonder  stone. 
Five  men — ^Uiey  mark  us,  and  come  on; 
And  by  their  badge  on  bonnet  borne, 
I  guess  them  of  the  land  of  Lorn, 
Foes  to  my  liege."—- ^  So  let  it  be ; 
I've  fsoed  worse  odds  than  five  to  three-- 
— But  the  poor  page  can  little  aid ; 
Then  be  our  battle  thus  array'd, 
If  our  free  passage  they  contest ; 
Cope  thou  with  two,  I'll  match  the  reit"- 
^  Not  so,  my  Liege->for,  by  my  life, 
This  sword  shall  meet  the  treble  strife ; 
My  strength,  my  skill  in  arms,  more  amsU, 
And  less  the  loss  should  Ronald  feU. 
But  islesmen  soon  to  soldiers  grow, 
Allan  has  sword  as  well  as  bow. 
And  were  my  Monarch's  order  given, 
Two     shafts    should    make    our   number 

even." — 
<<No!  not  to  save  my  life!"  hessid; 
"  Enough  of  blood  rests  on  my  head, 
Too  rashly  spill'd — we  soon  shall  know, 
Whether  they  come  as- friend  or  foe." 

XIX. 

Nigh  came  the  strangers,  and  more  nigh^- 
Still  less  they  pleased  the  Monarch's  eye. 
Men  were  they  all  of  evil  mien, 
Down-look'd,  unwilling  to  be  seen;* 
They  moved  with  half-resolved  pace, 
And  bent  on  earth  each  gloomy  feoe. 
The  foremost  two  were  feir  array'd, 
With  brogue  and  bonnet,  trews  and  plaid, 
And  bore  the  arms  of  mountaineen. 
Daggers  and  broadswords,  bows  and  spesi* 
The  three,  that  lagg'd  smaU  space  behind, 
Seem'd  sarfe  of  more  degraded  kind; 


Muet  look  down  on  the  hate  of  thow  below. 
Thoi^h  high  above  the  tun  of  glor7  glow, 
And  far  beneath  the  earth  and  oceM  fpi** 
Round  him  are  icy  rocla,  and  loudly  blow 
Contending  tempeeU  on  hii  naked  beadi 
And  thue  reward  the  toila  which  to  ^^^^ffL^  ft 

i  See  Appendix,  Note  9  H. 
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GoitHftms  or  dear-hides  o'er  them  out, 
Ibde a  radt  fienoe  agahut  the  blast; 
Their  aima  and  feet  and  heads  were  barsy 
Mitted  their  beards,  unshom  their  hair; 
For  voBB,  the  caitiA  bore  in  hand, 
A  cfaib,  an  axe,  a  ros^  brand. 

XX. 

Onvard,  still  mate,  they  kept  the  track  ;— 

**Tdl  who  je  be«  or  9lae  stand  back," 

8sid  Brace ;  **  In  deserts  when  they  meet, 

Mea  pass  not  aa  in  peaoefol  street." 

Stfll,  at  his  stem  command,  they  stood, 

And  proffer'd  greeting  brief  and  mde. 

Bit  acted  coorteqr  so  ill, 

Ai  leem'd  of  fear,  and  not  of  will. 

*  Wanderers  we  are,  as  you  may  be ; 

Mn  hither  driven  by  wind  and  sea, 

Who,  if  yon  list  to  taste  our  cheer, 

Wm  disre  with  joa  this  &llow  deer." — 

"  IF  from  the  sea,  where  lies  yonr  bark ! " — 

"  Ten  &tham  deep  in  ocean  dark  I 

WnckM  yesternight;  but  we  are  men. 

Who  UtUe  sense  of  peril  ken. 

Tbe  ihades  come  down — the  day  is  shut — 

W31  yon  go  with  us  to  our  huti" — 

'^OnrTCSKl  waitsnsin  the  bay;^ 

Thsaks  for  yonr  proffer — ^haTe  good-day." — 

"  Was  that  yonr  galley,  then,  which  rode 

K«t  fu  from  shore  when  erening  glow'd!" — * 

*  It  wu."— -^  Then  spare  yonr  needless  pain, 

Iboe  vill  she  now  be  sought  in  Tain. 

WeKw  her  frtnn  tbe  mountain  head, 

Wheo,  with  St,  George's  blazon  red, 

A  MQthem  Tesael  bore  in  sight, 

And  yoait  raised  sail,  and  took  to  flight" — 


XXL 

"  Now,  fay  the  rood,  unwelcome  news ! " 
Hub  with  Lord  Ronald  communed  Bruce ; 
"  Nor  rests  there  light  enough  to  show 
If  this  thdr  tale  be  true  or  no. 
Tile  men  seem  bred  of  churlish  kind, 
Tet  mellow  nuts  have  hardest  rind ; 
We  will  go  with  them — food  and  Are  ' 
And  iheltering  roof  our  wants  require. 
Sure  guard  'gainst  treachery  will  we  keep, 
And  watch  by  turns  our  comrades'  sleep. — 
Good  feUowB,  thanks ;  your  guests  well  be. 
And  well  will  pay  the  courtesy. 
Oooe,  lead  us  where  your  lodging  lies, — 
—Nay,  soft !  we  mix  not  companies. — 
Show  OS  the  path  o'er  crag  and  stone,^ 
And  we  will  follow  you ;— lead  on." 


VSv-"  Onr  boat  and  rewel  cannot  itay." 

*  MSL— "  Deep  in  tho  bay  when  erening  glow'd." 
'  U&— **  Yet  rugged  brows  bare  boioina  kind ; 

Wend  we  with  them— for  food  and  fire." 

*  H8.—'«  Wend  yon  the  fint  o'er  stock  and  stone. 
•iGL-"EntiMice.- 


xxn. 

They  reach'd  the  dreary  cabin,  made 
Of  sails  against  a  rock  display'd. 

And  thore,  on  entering,^  found 
A  slender  boy,  ^ose  form  and  mien 
111  suited  with  such  savage  scene. 
In  cap  and  doak  of  velvet  green. 

Low  seated  on  the  ground. 
His  garb  was  such  as  minstrels  wear. 
Dark  was  his  hue,  and  dark  Ms  hair. 
His  youthful  cheek  was  maxr'd  by  cam. 

His  eyes  in  sorrow  drown'd. 
**  Whence  this  poor  boy!"— As  Ronald 

spoke. 
The  vdoe  his  trance  of  anguish  broke ; 
As  if  awaked  from  ghastly  dream. 
He  raised  his  head  with  start  and  scream. 

And  wildly  gazed  around ; 
Then  to  the  wall  his  face  he  tum'd. 
And  his  dark  neck  with  blushes  bum'd. 

XXIII. 
**  Whose  is  the  boy!"  again  he  said. 
**  By  chance  of  war  our  captive  made ; 
He  may  be  yours,  if  you  should  hold 
That  music  has  more  charms  than  gold ; 
For,  though  from  earliest  childhood  mute. 
The  lad  can  deftly  touch  the  lute. 
And  on  the  rote  and  viol  play, 
And  well  can  drive  the  time  away 
For  those  who  love  such  glee ; 
For  me,  the  frivouring  breeze,  when  load 
It  pipes  upon  the  galley's  shroud. 
Makes  blither  melody." — ^ 
^  Hath  he,  then,  sense  of  spoken  sound!"— 

^  Aye ;  so  his  mother  bade  us  know, 
A  crone  in  our  late  shipwreck  drown*d. 
And  hence  the  silly  stripling's  woe. 
More  of  the  youth  I  cannot  say. 
Our  captive  but  since  yesterday; 
When  wind  and  weather  wax'd  so  grim. 
We  little  listed  think  of  him. — 
But  why  waste  time  in  idle  words! 
Sit  to  your  cheer— unbelt  your  swords." 
Sudden  the  captive  tum'd  his  head^ 
And  one  quick  glance  to  Ronald  sped. 
It  was  a  keen  and  warning  look. 
And  well  the  Chief  the  signal  took. 

XXIV. 
**  Kind  host,"  he  said,  ^  our  needs  reqmre 
A  separate  board  and  separate  fire ; 
For  know,  that  on  a  pilgrimage 
Wend  I,  my  comrade,  and  this  page. 

9  MS.—"  Bnt  on  the  dairsboch  be  can  play. 
And  help  a  weary  nigbt  away. 

With  those  who  love  snch  glee. 
To  me,  the  faTouring  breese,  when  load 
It  pipes  through  on  my  galley's  sbrond. 
Makes  better  melody.** 
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And,  Bwom  to  vigil  and  to  £ut. 
Long  fts  thk  hallow'd  task  shall  last, 
We  never  doff  the  plaid  or  sword, 
Or  feast  us  at  a  stranger's  board  ;^ 
And  never  share  one  common  sleep, 
But  one  must  still  his  vigil  keep. 
Thus,  for  our  separate  use,  good  friend. 
We'll  hold  this  hut's  remoter  end." — 
^  A  churlish  vow,*'  the  eldest  said, 
*'  And  hard,  methinks,  to  be  obey'd. 
How  say  yon,  if,  to  wreak  the  scorn 
That  pays  our  kindness  harsh  return. 
We  should  refuse  to  share  our  meal !" — 
"  Then  say  we,  that  our  swords  are  steel ! 
And  our  vow  binds  us  not  to  fast. 
Where  gold  or  force  may  buy  repast" — 
]    Their  host's  dark  brow  grew  keen  and  fell. 
His  teeth  are  dench'd,  his  features  swell; 
Yet  sunk  the  felon's  moody  ire 
Before  Lord  Bonald's  glance  of  fire, 
Nor  could  his  craven  courage  brook 
The  Monarch's  calm  and  dauntless  look. 
With  laugh  constrain 'd, — *^  Let  every  man 
Follow  the  fSEtshion  of  his  clan ! 
Each  to  his  separate  quarters  keep, 
And  feed  or  fast,  or  wake  or  sleep." 

XXV. 

Their  fire  at  separate  distance  bums, 
By  turns  they  eat,  keep  guard  by  turns; 
For  evil  seem'd  that  old  man's  eye, 
Dark  and  designing,  fierce  yet  shy. 
Still  he  avoided  forward  look. 
But  slow  and  circumspectly  took 
A  circling,  never-ceasing  glance. 
By  doubt  and  cunning  mark'd  at  onoe. 
Which  shot  a  mischief-boding  ray,' 
From  under  eyebrows  shagg'd  and  grey. 
The  younger,  too,  who  seem'd  his  son, 

:    Had  that  dark  look  the  timid  shun ; 
The  half-clad  serfs  behind  them  sate. 
And  scowl'd  a  glare  'twixt  fear  and  hats — 
Till  all,  as  darkness  onward  crept, 
Couch'd  down,  and  seem'd  to  sleep,  or  slept. 
Nor  he,  that  boy,  whose  powerless  tongue 

i    Must  trust  his  eyes  to  wail  his  wrong, 
A  longer  watch  of  sorrow  made. 
But  stretch'd  his  limbs  to  slumber  laid.' 

XXVL 
Not  in  his  dangerous  host  omfldes 
,    The  King,  but  wary  watch  provides. 
Ronald  keeps  ward  till  midnight  past. 
Then  wakes  the  King,  young  Allan  last; 


•  MS.—"  And  we  hare  sworn  to  {?l"'*^  }  powers 

While  laatt  this  hallow'd  task  of  oiira» 
Never  to  doff  the  plaid  or  iword. 
Nor  feast  us  at  a  stranger's  board.** 


Thus  rank'd,  to  give  the  youthfol  page 
The  rest  required  by  tender  age. 
What  is  Lord  Ronald's  wakelul  thovghC, 
To  chase  the  languor  toil  had  brougfatl^ 
(For  deem  not  that  be  deign'd  to  throw 
Much  care  upon  such  coward  foe,)— > 
He  tliinks  of  lovely  Isabel, 
When  at  her  foeman's  feet  she  fell, 
Nor  less  when,  placed  in  princely  sslle, 
She  glanced  on  him  with  favouring  eyei, 
At  Woodstocke  when  be  won  the  piuSi 
Nor,  fair  in  joy,  in  aorrow  tasr, 
In  pride  of  place  as  'mid  dei^r. 
Must  she  alone  engross  his  care. 
His  thoughts  to  bis  betrothed  bride,^ 
To  Edith,  turn— O  how  decide, 
When  here  his  lore  and  heart  are  give% 
And  there  his  faith  stands  plight  to  HesTOi! 
No  drowsy  ward  'tis  his  to  keep^ 
For  seldom  lovers  long  for  sleep. 
Till  sung  his  midnight  hymn  the  ovi, 
Answer'd  the  dog-fox  with  his  howl. 
Then  waked  the  King— «t  his  request. 
Lord  Ronald  stretch'd  himself  to  rest 

XXVIL 
What  spell  was  good  King  Robert's,  say, 
To  drive  the  weary  night  away! 
His  was  the  patriot's  burning  thought, 
Of  Freedom's  battle 'bravely  fought. 
Of  castles  storm'd,  of  cities  freed. 
Of  deep  design  and  daring  deed, 
Of  England's  roses  reft  and  torn, 
And  Scotland's  cross  in  triumph  worn, 
Of  rout  and  rally,  war  and  truoey 
As  heroes  think,  so  thought  the  Brace. 
No  marvel,  'mid  such  musings  high, 
Sleep  shunn'd  the  Monarch's  thonghtfiil  eye. 
Now  over  Coolin's  eastern  head 
The  greyish  light'  begins  to  spread, 
The  otter  to  his  cavern  drew, 
And  clamour'd  shrill  the  wakening  mew; 
Then  watch'd  the  page— to  needful  rest 
The  King  reeign'd  his  anxious  breast 

XXVIIL 
To  Allan's  eyes  was  harder  task, 
The  weary  watch  their  safeties  ask. 
He  trimm'd  the  fire,  and  gave  to  shine 
With  bickering  light  the  splmter'd  pme; 
Then  gazed  awhile,  where  silent  Isid 
Their  hosts  were  shrouded  by  the  plaid. 
But  little  £ear  waked  in  his  mind, 
For  he  was  bred  of  martial  kind, 


«MS.- 


-"an  111  foreboding rty. 


»  Ma—"  But  seems  in  sensclcw  slumber  Wl* 
«  MS.—*'  Must  she  slone  his  musings  shsn 
They  turn  to  his  betrothed  hrfds.* 
<  MS.—'*  The  cold  blae  light" 
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And,  if  to  maahood  he  arrive, 

Haj  matdi  the  boldest  knight  alive. 

Tikea  thought  he  of  hit  mother'f  tower. 

Bit  little  listen'  greenwood  bower, 

How  there  the  Easter-gambols  pass, 

And  <rf  Dan  Joaeph't  lengthen'd  mass. 

Bat  still  before  his  weary  eye 

In  njB  prolonged  the  blazes  die — 

Again  be  ronsed  him — on  the  lake 

Loi^M  forth,  where  now  the  twilight-flake 

Of  pale  oold  dawn  began  to  wake. 

On  Coolin't  clifls  the  mist  lay  ftiri'd, 

The  morning  breeze  the  lake  had  curl'd. 

The  short  dark  waves,  heayed  to  the  land. 

With  ceaseless  plash  kiss'd  cliff  or  sand ; — 

It  vas  a  slumbrons  sound — he  tum'd 

To  tales  at  which  his  youth  had  bum'd, 

Of  pilgrim's  path  by  demon  croesM, 

Of  qnightiy  elf  or  yelling  ghost. 

Of  the  itild  witch's  baneful  cot, 

And  mermaid's  alabaster  grot. 

Who  bathes  her  limbs  in  sunless  well. 

Beep  in  Strathaird's  enchanted  celL* 

Thither  in  hnej  rapt  he  flies, 

And  on  his  sight  the  vaults  arise ; 

That  hut's  dark  walls  he  sees  no  more, 

&  foot  is  on  the  marble  floor. 

And  o'er  his  head  the  dazzling  spars 

Gleam  like  a  firmament  of  stars ! 

— Hazk!  hears  he  not  the  sea-nymph  speak 

Her  anger  in  that  thrilling  shriek ! — 

Ko!  an  too  late,  with  Allan's  dream 

IGngled  the  captive's  warning  scream.' 

Aa  from  the  ground  he  strives  to  start, 

A  niBao's  dagger  finds  his  heart  I 

Upward  he  casts  his  dizzy  eyes,  .  .  . 

HnnnuTB  his  master's  name,  .  .  •  and  dies ! ' 

XXIX. 

Not  so  awoke  the  King !  his  hand 
^oatch'd  from,  the  flame  a  knotted  brand. 
The  nearest  weapon  of  his  wrath ; 
With  this  he  croas'd  the  murderer's  path. 

And  venged  young  Allan  well ! 
^  q>atter^d  brain  and  bubbling  blood 
Hia'd  on  the  half-eztinguish'd  wood. 

The  miscreant  gasp'd  and  fell  I  * 
Nornaem  peace  the  Island  Lord; 
One  caitiff  died  upon  his  sword. 


'Sec  Appendix,  Note  SI. 

*  M8-  •«  iHth  enrpty  dream, 

lOnxled  the  eaptire's  real  •cream." 

'  "  Tovng  Allan's  turn  (to  watch)  comes  last,  which  gives 
^  poet  the  opportunity  of  marking.  In  the  most  natural  and 
"*?PT  oisaner,  that  insensible  transition  from  the  reality  of 
^^gthooghts,  to  the  fanciful  visions  of  slumber,  and  that 
^loiiTs  power  of  the  imagination  which  so  blends  the  con- 
"^  of  theie  separate  states,  as  to  decetre  and  sport  with  the 
*^  eta  of  determined  rigllanoe."— Bntiift  Crme,  Feb- 


And  one  beneath  his  grasp  lies  prone, 
In  mortal  grapple  overthrown. 
But  while  Lord  Ronald's  dagger  drank 
The  life-blood  from  his  panting  flank. 
The  Father-rufiian  of  the  band 
Behind  him  rears  a  coward  hand  1 

— O  for  a  moment's  aid. 
Till  Bruce,  who  deals  no  double  blow,* 
Dash  to  the  earth  another  foe. 

Above  his  comrade  laid ! — 
And  it  u  gain'd — the  captive  sprung 
On  the  raised  arm,  and  closely  clung, 

And,  ere  he  shook  him  loose. 
The  master'd  felon  press'd  the  ground. 
And  gasp'd  beneath  a  mortal  wound. 

While  o'er  him  stands  the  Bruce. 

XXX. 

'^  Miscreant  1  while  lasts  thy  flitting  spark, 

Give  me  to  know  the  purpose  dark, 

That  arm'd  thy  hand  with  murderous  knife, 

Against  ofienceless  stranger's  life)"— 

**  No  stranger  thou !"  with  accent  fell, 

Murmur'd  the  wretch ;  *<  I  know  thee  well ; 

And  know  thee  for  the  foeman  sworn 

Of  my  high  chief,  the  mighty  Lorn." — 

"  Speak  yet  again,  and  speak  the  truth 

For  thy  soul's  sake ! — from  whence  this  youth! 

His  country,  birth,  and  name  declare. 

And  thus  one  evil  deed  repair." — 

— ''  Yex  me  no  more ! ...  my  blood  runs  oold  . 

No  more  I  know  than  I  have  told. 

We  found  him  in  a  bark  we  sought 

With  different  purpose  . .  .  and  I  thought"  .  •  • 

Fate  cut  him  short ;  in  blood  and  broQ, 

As  he  had  lived,  died  Cormao  Doil. 

XXXL 
Then  resting  on  his  bloody  blade. 
The  valiant  Bruce  to  Ronald  said, 
''  Now  shame  upon  us  both ! — that  boy 

lifts  his  mute  face  to  heaven,^ 
And  clasps  his  hands,  to  testify 
His  gratitude  to  God  on  high, ' 

For  strange  deliverance  given. 
His  speechless  gesture  thanks  hath  paid. 
Which  our  free  tongues  have  left  unsaid  1" 
He  raised  the  youth  vnih  kindly  word, 
But  mark'd  him  shudder  at  the  swbrd : 


«  M&— "  What  time  the  miscreant  fell." 

s  "  On  witnessing  the  disinterment  of  Bmoe's  remains  at 
Dunfermline,  in  1822,"  savs  Sir  Walter,  "  many  people  shed 
tears;  for  there  was  the  wasted  skull,  which  once  was  the 
head  that  thought  so  wisely  and  boldly  for  his  country's  de- 
liverance; and  there  was  the  dry  bone,  which  had  once  been 
the  sturdy  ann  that  killed  Sir  Henry  de  Bohun,  between  the 
two  armies,  at  a  aingk  bloWy  on  the  evening  before  the  battle 
of  Bannockbnm."~7a2ef  <if  a  Grami/laUher. 

9  MS.—**  Holds  up  his  speechless  teoeto  heaven.** 
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He  cleansed  it  fWnn  iU  hue  of  death. 
And  plnnged  the  weapon  in  its  sheath. 
**  Alas,  poor  child !  unfitting  part 
Fate  doom'd^  when  with  so  soft  a  heart, 

And  form  so  slight  as  thine. 
She  made  thee  first  a  pirate's  slave. 
Then,  in  his  stead,  a  patron  gave 

Of  wayward  lot  like  mine ; 
A  landless  prince,  whose  wandering  life 
Is  but  one  scene  of  blood  and  strife — 
Yet  scant  of  friends  the  Bruce  shall  be, 
But  he'll  find  resting-place  for  thee. — 
Come,  noble  Ronald !  o'er  the  dead 
Enough  thy  generous  grief  is  paid. 
And  well  has  Allan's  fate  been  wroke ; 
Come,  wend  we  hence — the  day  has  broke 
Seek  we  our  bark — ^I  trust  the  tale 
Was  false,  that  she  had  hoisted  sail." 

XXXII. 
Yet,  ere  they  left  that  chamel-cell. 
The  Island  Lord  bade  sad  farewell 
To  Allan :— «  Who  shall  tell  this  tale/' 
He  said,  '^  in  halls  of  Donagaile ! 
Oh,  who  his  widow'd  mother  tell. 
That,  ere  his  bloom,  her  fairest  fell! — 
Rest  thee,  poor  youth !  and  trust  my  care 
For  mass  and  knell  and  funeral  prayer ; 
While  o'er  those  caitifis,  where  they  lie^ 
The  wolf  shall  snarl,  the  raven  cry  I " 
And  now  the  eastern  mountain's  head 
On  the  dark  lake  threw  lustre  red ; 
Bright  gleams  of  gold  and  purple  streak 
Ravine  and  precipice  and  peak — 
(So  earthly  power  at  distance  shows ; 
Reveals  his  splendour,  hides  his  woes.) 
O'er  sheets  of  granite,  dark  and  broad,^ 
Rent  and  unequal,  lay  the  road. 
In  sad  discourse  the  warriors  vrind, 
And  the  mute  captive  movM  behind.' 


1  MS.—"  Along  the  lake's  rade  iiuu|{in  alow, 

O'er  tcrracM  of  granite  black  they  go." 

>  MS.->*'  And  the  mnto  page  mores  slow  behind."-' 

**  This  canto  is  full  of  beauties ;  the  flnt  part  of  it,  oootaia- 
Ing  the  conference  of  the  chiefii  In  Bmce's  chamber,  might 
perhaps  have  been  abridged,  because  the  discussion  of  a  mere 
matter  of  bosiness  is  nnsuited  for  poetry ;  but  the  remainder 
of  the  canto  b  unobjectionable ;  the  scenery  In  which  It  is  laid 
excites  the  iml^f;mation ;  aad  the  cave  scene  aflbrds  many  op- 
portunities fOT  the  poet,  of  which  Mr.  Scott  has  very  auooese- 
fiilly  availed  himsel£  The  description  of  Allan's  watch  is 
particularly  |)leasinR ;  indeed,  the  manner  in  which  he  is  made 
to  fall  asleep,  mingiing  the  scenes  of  which  he  was  thinkiafr 
with  the  scene  around  him,  and  then  mingling  with  hisdraams 
the  captive's  sudden  scream,  is,  we  think,  among  the  most 
happy  passages  of  the  whole  poem."— Quarlfr(y  Review^ 

"  We  scarcely  know  whether  we  could  have  selected  a  pas- 
sage from  the  poem  that  will  more  fiurly  illuBtrato  its  genend 
■ictits  and  pervading  blemishes  than  the  one  which  we  have 


C|e  fLavH  0C  t(e  Ulti. 


CAltTO  FOUBIB. 


SraiifGEB !  if  e'er  thine  ardent  step  hath  traced 
The  northern  realms  of  ancient  CaJedon, 
Where  the  proud  Queen  of  Wildemeas  hath  placed. 
By  lake  and  cataract,  her  lonely  throne  ; 
Sublime  but  sad  delight  thy  sonl  hath  known. 
Gazing  on  pathless  glen  and  mountain  high, 
Listing  where  from  the  cliffii  the  torrents  thrown 
Mingle  their  echoes  with  the  eagle's  cry. 
And  with  the  sounding  lake,  and  with  the  moaningtky. 

Yes!  'twas  sublime,  but  sad. — ^The  loneliness 
Loaded  thy  heart,  the  desert  tired  thine  eye; 
And  strange  and  awful  fears  began  to  press 
Thy  bosom  with  a  stem  solemnity. 
Then  hast  thou  wish'd  some  woodman'scottage  i^gti, 
Something  that  show'd  of  life,  though  low  and  mesa: 
Glad  sight,  its  curling  wreath  of  smoke  to  spy, 
Glad  sound,  its  cock*s  blithe  carol  would  have  be», 
Or  children  whooping  wild  beneath  the  willows  graeni 

Such  are  the  scenes,  where  savage  grandeur  wakes 
An  awfbl  thrill  that  softens  into  sighs ; 
Such  feelings  rouse  them  by  dim  Rannoch's  lakes, 
In  dark  Glencoe  such  gloomy  raptures  rise : 
Or  farther,  where,  beneath  the  northern  skies, 
Chides  wild  Loch-Eribol  his  caverns  hoar— 
But,  be  the  minstrel  judge,  they  yield  the  priie 
Of  desert  dignity  to  tiiat  dread  shore, 
That  sees  grim  Coolin  rise,  and  hears  Coriskin  roar.' 

II. 
Through  such  wild  scenes  the  champion  psss'd, 
When  bold  halloo  and  bugle-blast 
Upon  the  breeze  came  loud  and  tuL 


just  quoted  (stanzas  zzxi  and  zzziLl  The  same  happy  »te* 
ture  of  moral  remark  and  Yirid  painting  of  dramaticaftBStioB% 
frequently  occurs,  and  ia  as  frequently  debased  by  pronic  ex* 
pressions  and  couplets,  and  by  every  variety  of  ungrammatiesl 
license,  or  even  barbarism.  Our  readers,  in  short;  will  tBae* 
diately  here  diacover  the  powvrfnl  hand  that  has  aotKmftif 
sented  them  with  deecriptions  calculated atoaoe  to  ezall  sad 
animate  their  thoughts,  and  to  lower  and  deaden  the  iangvsRs 
which  is  their  vehicle ;  but,  as  we  have  before  obeerred  sffds 
and  again,  we  believe,  Mr.  Scott  is  inaccessible  even  to  the  mlU< 
est  and  the  most  Just  reproof  on  this  subject.  We  reaOy  b*> 
lieve  that  he  cannot  write  correct  English ;  and  we  theiefori 
dismiss  htm  as  an  tneurabk,  with  nafSeigiMd  conqiasiisn  Iv 
this  one  fault,  and  with  the  highest  admlratjkm  «f  Us  mssry 
xedeemii^  viztaM."-^Jf<meJU|r  BevUto, 

*  "  That  Mr.  Scott  can  occasionaUjf  clothe  the  grsadiai  q( 
his  thought  in  the  majesty  of  expression^  unobacnred  vitb  tfw 
Jargon  of  antiquated  ballads,  and  nnencnmbeied  by  theawlc- 
wardness  of  rugged  expression,  or  harsh  involutios*  «•  caa 
with  pleasure  acknowledge ;  a  finer  specimen  cannot pcslMi* 
be  exhibited  than  in  this  passage.'*— BriMi*  CrUi6, 
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^, '  nid  the  Bnjee,  *  rang  BdwftM*i  hora  I 
Vbit  can  hftve  emned  foch  Mef  refuni  1 
Aad  tee,  brmve  Bonald^— «ee  him  dut 
O'er  itoek  aad  ■tone  lik«  hmited  hart, 
Pneipilite,  as  ii  the  tne. 
In  war  or  ^lort,  of  Edward  Brace. 
^He  maria  vs,  and  Utt  eager  cry 
Wa  tall  hk  news  ere  he  be  nigh." 

in. 

Loud  Edward  ahoutSy  **  What  make  ye  here, 
Wamng  vpoo  the  moimtainHleer, 

When  Seotland  wants  her  R3ng  ff 
A  baik  from  Lennox  eroes'd  onr  track, 
inth  her  m  speed  I  hvrried  back. 

Then  joyftd  news  to  brfng — 
Tin  Stoart  atirs  in  Teviotdale, 
AkI  Doqglas  wakes  his  native  vale ; 
Thj  ifeonB-toss'd  fleet  hath  won  its  way 
WiOi  fitOe  loas  to  Brodick>Bay, 
Aad  Loinoz,  with  a  gal'ant  band, 
Waiii  but  thy  ooming  and  command 
To  wait  them  o'er  to  Carridc  strand. 
Ikoeaie  biitiie  news  S— bat  mark  the  dose ! 
Edsud,  the  deadliest  of  oar  feea, 
Ai  with  hia  host  he  northward  pasa'd, 
Htthoa  the  Borders  breathed  his  laaL" 

TV, 

8tin  stood  the  Brace — ^hia  ateady  obeek 
Wat  little  wont  hia  joy  to  speak, 

But  then  his  ooloar  rose : 
*l^ow,  Scotland !  ahortly  ahalt  thoa  aee. 
With  God's  high  will,  thy  ehOdren  free, 

And  vengeance  on  thy  foes ! 
Tettonosenaeof  aelflah  wronga, 
B«ar  >itne8B  with  me.  Heaven,  belonga 

My  joy  o'er  Edward's  bier ;  > 
I  took  ny  knighthood  at  hia  hand. 
And  lordship  held  of  him,  and  land. 

And  veU  may  vonch  it  here, 
^^Uot  the  story  from  his  page^ 
OrSeoUaod  rnin'd  in  hia  rage, 
Yon  read  a  monarch  brave  and  sage. 

And  to  hia  people  dear." — 
"  Ut  iMidon'a  barghen  mourn  her  Lord, 
^  Croydon  monks  his  praiae  record,' 

The  eager  Edward  aaid ; 
*  iStanal  u  hia  own,  my  hate 
^■"omnts  the  bonnda  of  mortal  date, 

And  diea  not  with  the  deadt 


9» 


»8w  Appendix.  Note  «K. 

'8wAppMdlx,Note9L. 

"  Ae  ft«ee  v^g,  vaqaMtkniably,  of  a  temper  never  sur- 
Pi^il  ftr  Hi  himanlty,  mvnifloenee,  and  nobleneM ;  yet,  to 
''V""^  Ub  lomving  over  the  death  of  the  flnt  Piantaffe- 
'^''^fheiepealed  and  tremendoni  Oh  faifficted  by  that 
*■*«  SMtiaBd-the  patriot  Wallaoe  mnrdeied  by  Us  order, 
"^«thtio|il nm  of  Wales,  and  the  very  brothen  of 
^  Brae^  da^{htered  by  tale  oommand— to  represent  the 
^**^  lOMroBi  Bebert.  we  repeat,  feeling  an  instant's  com- 


8aoh  hate  Wds  nis  on  Solway'a  atrand, 
When  vengeance  denoh'd  his  palsied  hand, 
That  pointed  yet  to  SooUand'a  land,* 

As  his  last  accents  pray'd 
Di^graoe  and  cnrae  apon  hia  heir. 
If  he  one  Soottiah  head  ahould  spare. 
Till  Btretoh'd  upon  the  bloody  lair 

Each  rebel  corpse  was  laid ! 
Such  hate  was  his,  when  his  last  breath 
BenouBoed  the  peaoeftil  house  of  death, 
And  bade  his  bones  to  Sootland*a  ooaat 
Be  borne  by  his  remoraeleaa  host, 
As  if  his  dead  and  atony  eye 
Could  atill  ei^oy  her  miaery  I 
Such  hate  was  his— dark,  deadly,  long ; 
Mine,— as  enduring,  deep,  and  strong  I" — 

V. 
^  Let  women,  Edward,  war  with  words, 
With  curses  monks,  but  men  with  swonls : 
Nor  doubt  of  living  fties,  to  sate 
Deepest  revenge  and  deadliest  hate.' 
Now,  to  the  seal  behold  the  beach. 
And  see  the  galleys'  pendants  atrettA 
Their  fluttering  length  down  favouring  gale ! 
Aboard,  aboard  1  and  hoist  the  sail. 
Hold  we  our  way  for  Arran  first. 
Where  meet  in  arms  our  friends  diaperaed 
Lennox  the  loyal,  De  la  Haye, 
And  Boyd  the  bold  m  battle  tnj, 
I  long  the  hardy  band  to  head. 
And  aee  once  more  my  atandard  spread. — 
Doea  noble  Ronald  share  our  course. 
Or  atay  to  raiae his  island  force!" — 
**  Come  weal,  come  woe,  by  Brace's  side." 
RepUed  the  Chief, "  will  Ronald  bide. 
And  since  two  galleys  yonder  ride, 
Be  mine,  so  please  my  liege,  dismias'd 
To  wake  to  arms  the  dans  of  Uiat, 
And  all  who  hear  the  Iflnche's  roar, 
On  the  Long  laland'a  lonely  ahore. 
Tlie  nearer  Isles,  with  slight  delay, 
Ourselves  may  summon  in  our  way ; 
And  soon  on  Arran's  shore  shall  meet. 
With  Torquil's  aid,  a  gallant  fleet, 
If  aught  avails  their  Chieftain's  host 
Among  the  islesmen  of  the  west." 

VL 
Thus  was  theb  venturous  council  said. 
But,  ere  their  sails  the  galleys  spread, 

paailoB  for  the  sodden  fote  of  a  misereant  Hke  this,  i^  ws  are 
compdled  to  tsy  it,  so  monatroas,  and  in  a  SeottiA  poet,  eo 
nnnatnral  a  Tlolation  of  truth  end  decenej,  not  to  say  patri- 
otism, that  we  are  really  aatonished  that  the  aathor  oonld 
haTe  conceiTod  the  idea,  much  moro  that  he  oonld  saffsr  hia 
pen  to  record  it  This  wretched  abasement  on  the  part  of 
The  Brnoe,  is  farther  heightened  by  the  King's  half-rsprehen* 
sion  of  Prince  Edward's  noble  and  stem  exprearion  of  nnd  jing 
hatred  against  his  country's  spoiler,  and  his  family's  i 
—Crttieal  BevUw.  .^  _ 
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Coriskin  daik  and  Coolin  high 
Echoed  the  dii^'s  doleftii  ery. 
Along  that  sable  lake  paas'd  alow, — 
Fit  scene  for  sach  a  sight  of  woe^ — 
The  sorrowing  ialesmen,  aa  they  bore 
The  murder'd  Allan  to  the  shore. 
At  every  pause,  with  dismal  shont. 
Their  ooronaoh  ol  grief  rung  omt, 
And  ever,  when  they  moved  again. 
The  pipes  reeomed  their  clamorous  strain. 
And,  with  the  pibroch's  shrilling  wail, 
Moum'd  the  young  heir  of  DonagaUe. 
Round  and  around,  fkom  oUff  and  cave. 
His  answer  stem  old  Coolin  gave^ 
Till  high  upon  his  misty  side 
IjanguishM  the  mournful  notes,  and  died. 
For  never  sounds,  by  mortal  made, 
Attain*d  his  high  and  hs^ggard  head. 
That  echoee  but  the  tempest's  moan. 
Or  the  deep  thunder's  rending  groan. 

VII. 
Merrily,  merrily  bounds  the  bark. 

She  bounds  before  the  gale. 
The  mountain  breeze  fbom  Ben~na-darch 

Is  joyous  in  her  sail  1 
With  fluttering  sound  like  laughter  hoarse. 

The  cords  and  canvasa  strain. 
The  waves,  dirided  by  her  force. 
In  rippling  eddies  chased  her  course. 

As  if  they  laugh'd  again. 
Not  down  the  breeze  more  bUthely  flew. 
Skimming  the  wave,  the  light  sea-mew. 

Than  the  gay  galley  bore 
Her  course  upon  that  fiivouring  wind, 
And  Goolln's  orest  has  sunk  behind, 

And  Slapin's  cavem'd  shore.' 
rrwas  then  that  wulike  signals  walce 
Dunscalth's  dark  towers  and  fiisord's  lak^ 
And  soon,  from  Carilgarrigh's  head. 
Thick  wreaths  of  eddying  smoke  were  spread ; 
A  summons  these  of  war  and  wrath 
To  the  brave  clans  of  Sleat  and  Strath, 

And,  ready  at  the  flight, 
Each  warrior  to  his  weapons  sprang, 
And  targe  upon  his  shoulder  flung. 

Impatient  for  the  flght. 
Mao-Kinnon's  chief,  in  warfiire  grey. 
Had  charge  to  muster  their  array. 
And  guide  their  barks  to  Brodick-Bay. 

VIII. 
Signal  of  Ronald's  high  command, 
A  beacon  gleam'd  o'er  sea  and  land. 


I  M&- 


.*<  mountaln-ithore.'* 


S  gM  Appendix,  Note  8  M. 
8  MS.—"  To  Canna't  turret  grey.** 
4  "  The  staims  which  follow  are,  we  thinly  toncbfngly 
beautifnl,  and  breathe  a  nreet  and  melancholy  tendarneM, 


From  Oanna'a  tower,  that,  ataep  and  f^^jm 
like  folooD-nest  o'erfaangs  the  bay.* 
Seek  not  the  giddy  ong  to  dimb^ 
To  view  the  turret  scathed  by  time; 
It  is  a  task  of  doubt  and  fear  ^ 

To  aught  but  goat  or  moontaniHieer. 
But  rest  thee  on  the  silver  beach. 
And  let  the  aged  herdsman  teach 

His  tale  of  former  day ; 
His  cur's  wild  damonr  he  shall  dude^ 
And  for  thy  seat  by  ocean's  aide. 

His  varied  plaid  display ; 
Then  toll,  how  with  their  Chieftain  cam% 
In  ancient  times,  a  foreign  dame 
To  yonder*  turret  grey.* 
Stem  was  her  Lord's  sospidous  mind. 
Who  in  BO  rude  a  jail  confined 

So  soft  and  lisir  a  thrall! 
And  oft,  when  moon  on  ocean  slept. 
That  lovely  lady  sate  and  wept 

Upon  the  oastle-wall. 
And  tum'd  her  eye  to  southern  €Smea, 
And  thought  perchance  of  hi^pier  times. 
And  tonch'd  her  lute  by  fits,  and  song 
Wild  ditties  in  her  native  tongue. 
And  still,  when  on  the  diff  and  bay 
Pladd  and  pale  the  moonbeams  play. 

And  every  breeze  is  mute. 
Upon  the  lone  Hebrideaa's  ear 
Steals  a  Strang  pleasure  mix'd  with  fear. 
While  flnom  that  cliff  he  seems  to  hear 

The  murmur  of  a  lute. 
And  sounds,  as  of  a  captive  lone, 
That  mourns  her  woes  in  tongue  unknewa— • 
Strange  is  the  tale — ^but  all  too  long 
Already  hath  it  staid  the  song— 
Yet  who  may  pass  them  by. 
That  crag  and  tower  in  ruins  groiy,* 
Nor  to  their  hapless  tenant  paj 
The  tribute  of  a  sigh  1 

IX. 

Merrily,  merrily  bounds  the  baric 

O'er  the  broad  ocean  driven, 
Her  path  by  Ronin's  mountains  dark 

The  steersman's  hand  hath  given. 
And  Ronin's  mountains  dark  have  sent 

Their  hunters  to  the  shore,* 
And  each  his  ashen  bow  unbent, 

And  gave  his  pastime  o'er, 
And  at  the  Island  Lord's  oommand. 
For  hunting  spear  took  warrior's  brand. 
On  Scooreigg  next  a  warning  light 
Snmmon'd  her  warriors  to  the  flght ; 


perfectly  niitable  to  the  ead  tale  which  they 
eo/ Jierfne. 


neetd*  «•**•••► 


*  MS.—"  That  cxag  with  creel  of  mine  frey. 
'  See  Appendix.  Note  9  N 
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A  HEMVIM  ivea^  «i«  Mem  MaoL«od 

O'or  tiior  btoik  iIiotcs  in  veugMiiee  atRide,^ 

When  aU  inTiiii  the  ooesa-oaw 

III  icAige  to  Ub  viotinM  gsfe. 

Ihe  OM  nIentieM  in  Ibb  wimth, 

Tith  bk^  henth  UookAdM  the  path ; 

h  denn  and  MifliBg  YolonMS  raU'd, 

The  lapoor  fiUM  the  oafwn'd  hold  1 

Tlie  TOiior-threety  the  fai&Bt's  plain, 

l^Diolhv't  ifw  nwj  weft  heard  in  vain ; 

TheTepgeftU  Chief  maintahu  hii  flies, 

lai  k  the  ^nlt' a  tribe  expiras ! 

Ibe  lam  iHiieh  strew  that  eaTem'a  glooni, 

Too  veU  attest  their  dinnal  doom. 

X. 

Metiily,  merrily  goes  the  bark* 

On  a  breeae  ttom  the  northward  free, 
So  diooto  throiigfa  the  morning  aky  the  lark, 

Or  the  awaa  throngfa  the  tummer  sea. 
^■boretofMull  on  the  eastward  lay, 
ind  Ulva  dailE  and  Golonsay, 
ind  all  Ihe  gronp  of  iileta  gay 

That  guard  finned  Stafia  ronod.* 
Tbeaall  onknown  its  oolmnns  rose, 
Vbne  dark  and  nndisturh'd  repose* 

Hie  oovmuiant  had  Ibund, 
And  the  shy  seal  had  quiet  home, 
Aad  weltered  in  that  wondrous  dome, 
Wbon^  as  to  shame  the  temples  deck'd 
Bj  ddU  (tf  earthly  arehiteet, 
Kitare  heml^  it  seem'd,  wonid  raise 
A  Hiutar  to  her  Maker^s  praise  1« 
NotlMra  meaner  nee  ascend 
Her  eolonn^  or  her  arches  bend ; 
Nor  of  a  theme  less  solenm  tdls 
That  Dugfaty  surge  that  ehbs  and  swells, 
Aad  rtill,  between  each  awfhl  pause, 
Pram  the  high  tsoU  an  answer  draws, 


'SecAppcDdiz,Note9  0. 

« MS.-"  Tin  in  their  smoke,"  Ac 

*  **  Aad  w  alio '  merrily,  merrily,  goes  the  bard,'  in  a  ano- 
••■•"a  of  wterrbnent,  which,  like  Dogbcrry'o  tedlooanefla,  he 
fa4i  tt  in  Ui  beait  to  baotow  wholly  and  entirely  on  «% 
^^"""^  page  after  page^  or  wave  aftar  wave  of  hb  voyage. 
Wccodd  alBoot  be  teonpted  tobeliiTe  that  howM  en  hia  n- 
t<na  frm  skje  vb«n  he  wrote  ihia portioaof  bia  poem  ^-from 
^^*»  the  dcpodtoiy  of  the  '  mighty  cop  of  royal  Somerled/ 
■  *dl  M  of  •  Borie  More's  *  comparaUTely  modem  *  horn  — 
'*'^  Mho  laya  falmaelf  of  a  mfaatrel  who  celebrated  tho 
HiitiUtieoer  SeaTegBA-eastle  In  ibal  ialaad, '  It  is  pretty 
Phia>  tkat  «%ea  lifr  tnbate  of  poetioai  piaiae  wee  beatowed, 
Aikn  of  Boiio  Mora  had  not  boon  iaactiTe.'  **— JlfaB(M> 
*•*«.  See  Appendix,  Note  M. 

*  "  Of  tU  prominent  beantieo  whidh  abound  in  the  poeaa, 
"•  BMC  Bugnifioent  we  conaider  to  be  the  deacriptton  of  the 
*^tMU  fine  ti  Vta^fBl,  which  ia  eonceiTed  la  a  mighty 
"^  *i>d  b  expieioed  in  a  otiein  of  poetiy,  clear,  atrnple^ 
•»*«Wiau.--JBrairt  CrUic 

*  K&-*<  Where  niched,  fab  nndbtuil'd  repooe." 
*SeeAp|Madb[,KoteSP. 


In  Taiied  tone  prolong*d  and  faigl^ 
Unit  mocks  the  organ's  melody. 
Nor  doth  its  entranoe  front  in  Tain 
To  old  looa's  holy  lane, 
Hiat  Nature's  voiee  might  seem  to  say, 
"  Well  hast  then  done,  frail  Child  of  clay ! 
Thy  humble  powers  that  stately  shrine 
Taak'd  high  and  hard— but  witness  mine !  '*  • 

XL 
Merrily,  merrily  goes  the  bark, 

Before  the  gale  she  bounds; 
So  darts  the  dolphin  frmn  the  shark, 

Or  the  deer  before  the  hounds. 
They  left  Looh-Tua  on  their  lee. 
And  they  waken'd  the  men  of  the  wild 

Tiree, 
And  the  Chief  of  the  sandy  GoU ; 
They  paused  not  at  Cohnnba's  isle, 
Though  peal'd  the  bells  finom  the  holy  pile 

With  long  and  measured  toll  ;* 
No  time  for  matin  or  foe  mass, 
And  the  soun<fe  of  the  holy  summons  pass 

Away  in  the  billows'  roll. 
Loohbuie's  fierce  and  wariike  Lord 
Their  signal  saw,  and  grasp'd  hb  sword, 
And  Terdant  Hay  cali'd  her  host. 
And  the  clans  of  Jura's  ruggbd  ooast 

Lord  Ronald's  call  obey. 
And  Soarba*s  isle,  whose  tortured  shore 
Still  rings  to  Corrievreken*s  roar^ 

And  lonely  Golonsay ; 
— Scenes  sung  by  hhn  who  singd  no  mom!* 
His  bright  and  brief  ><^  career  is  o'eri 

And  mute  his  tuneAiI  strains ; 
Quench'd  is  his  lamp  of  varied  lore, 
That  loved  the  light  of  song  to  poor ; 
A  distant  and  a  deadly  shore 

Has  Letdek's  cold  remains! 


7  The  MS.  adda. 

**  Which,  when  the  roina  of  thy  pile 
Cnmber  the  deoolated  isle. 
Firm  and  immutable  shall  stand, 
'Gainst  winds,  and  warea,  and  spoUcfr*s  band.** 

a  **  We  were  now  treading  that  lUnstrioaa  iolaad,  which  waa 
once  the  Inminary  of  the  Oaledoalaa  ragion^  wbeOfCe  savage 
clana  and  roring  barbaxiana  derived  the  benefits  of  knowledge, 
and  the  bleasings  of  religion.  To  abstract  the  mind  from  all 
local  emotion  would  be  impossible,  if  it  were  endeavoured, 
and  would  be  foolish,  if  it  were  possible.  Whaterer  withdraws 
OS  from  the  power  of  our  setisea ;  whatever  makea  the  paat, 
the  distant,  or  the  flitnro  paedomlnato  ovoe  the  prosont»  -ad- 
vanoca  us  in  the  djgni^  of  thinking  beioga.  Far  from  meand 
tnm  my  friends  he  such  frigid  philosophy,  as  may  conduct  ua 
IndilliBreBt  and  unmoved  over  any  ground  which  baa  been  di^ 
niiled  by  witdom,  bravery,  or  virtue.  That  man  is  little  to  be 
anried,  whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  fbree  npoa  the  plain 
of  Marathon,  or  whoae  piety  would  not  grow  waanor  among 
the  ruins  of  Iona.'*--JoBNaoir, 

9  See  Appendlz,  Note  S  Q* 

to  118.^"  His  abort  but  bright,"  dtc 
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XII. 
Ef«r  fho  breeM  blowi  merrily^ 
Biit  the  galley  pkiogbB  no  mora  tiie  iea. 
Leet,  ronnding  wild  Caatyve,  they  meet 
The  aonthem  foemaa'e  watohfbl  fleet, 

They  held  unwonted  way ; — 
Up  Tarbat'a  weetem  lake  they  bora, 
Then  dragg'd  their  bark  the  iathmnt  o'er,i 
Aa  &r  aa  Kilmaoonners  ahora, 

Upon  the  eastern  bay. 
It  was  a  wondrous  sight  to  see 
Topmaat  and  pennon  glitter  free, 
High  raised  abora  the  greenwood  tree. 
As  on  diy  land  the  galley  mores. 
By  cliff  and  oopse  and  alder  groves. 
Deep  import  from  thftt  seloonth  sign, 
Did  many  a  moantain  Seer  divine, 
For  ancient  legends  told  the  Gael, 
That  when  a  royal  bark  should  sail 

O'er  Kilmaoonnel  moss, 
Old  Albyn  should  in  fight  prenul. 
And  eyery  foe  should  front  and  quail 

Befora  her  silTer  Cross. 


xm. 

Now  launoh'd  once  more,  the  inland  sea 
They  ftirrow  with  fair  augury. 

And  steer  fbr  Anna's  isle ; 
The  son,  era  yet  he  sunk  behind 
Bcn-Ghoil,  *^  the  Mountain  of  the  Wind,' 
Gara  his  grim  peaks  a  greeting  kind, 

And  bade  Loch  Banza  smile.' 
Thither  their  destined  course  they  drew; 
It  seem'd  the  isle  her  monarah  knew^ 
So  brilliant  was  the  landward  view. 

The  ocean  so  serane; 
Each  puny  wave  in  diamonds  rall'd 
O'er  the  ealm  deep,  whera  hues  of  gold 

With  azura  strara  and  graen. 
The  hUl,  the  vale,  the  tree,  the  tower, 
Glow'd  with  the  tints  of  evening's  hour. 

The  beach  was  sUver  sheen. 
The  wind  breathed  soft  as  lover's  sigh, 
And,  oft  renewed,  seem'd  oft  to  die, 

Wiih  breathless  pause  between. 
O  who,  with  q>eeeh  of  war  and  woes, 
Would  wish  to  break  the  soft  rapose 

Of  such  enchanting  scene ! 


»» 


XIV. 
Is  it  of  war  Lord  Ronald  speaks  t 
The  blush  that  dies  his  manly  cheeks, 
The  timid  look  and  downcast  eye. 
And  filtering  voice  the  theme  deny. 


1  See  Appendix,  Note  9  R. 
>  See  Appendix,  Note  9  S. 

■  MS. ••  no  tongue  la  mine 

To  blsoie  her,"  in. 


And  good  Kmg  Bobertfs  bivw 

He  pondered  o'er  some  hig^  roysst, 

As  dottbifal  to  apptove; 
Yet  in  his  eye  and  tip  the  while, 
Dwelt  the  half-pitying  gianoe  and  anilf^ 
Which  manhood's  graver  mood  bc^lei, 
When  loven  talk  of  love. 
Anxious  his  suit  Lord  Ronald  pled; 
—**  And  for  my  bride  betrothed,"-  he  aaid* 
**  My  Liege  has  heard  the  ramour  a^nad 
Of  Edith  fhmi  Artomish  fled. 
Too  hard  her  fr^te^I  elaim  no  right* 
To  blame  her  for  her  haaty  flight; 
Be  joy  and  happiness  her  lot  1— 
But  she  hath  fled  the  bridal-knot. 
And  Lorn  recall'd  his  promised  plight, 
In  the  assembled  dneffeains'  sights*- 
When,  to  ftilfil  our  fiithera'  band, 
I  proifer'd  all  I  oould-'my  handr— 

I  was  rapulsed  with  scorn; 
Mine  honour  I  should  ill  assert 
And  worse  the  feelings  of  my  heari^ 
If  I  should  play  a  suitor's  part 
Again,  to  pleasnra  Lorn." — 

XV. 
"  Young  Lord,"  the  Boyal  Brace  «  repUed, 
"  That  question  must  the  Chmrob  decide; 
Yet  seems  it  hard,  since  rumours  state 
Edith  takes  diiliard  for  her  mate. 
The  v»y  tie,  which  she  hath  broke. 
To  thee  should  still  be  binding  yokeu 
But,  for  my  sister  Isabel — 
The  mood  of  woman  who  can  tdit 
I  guess  the  Champi<ML  of  the  Rookf 
Yiotorious  in  the  tourney  shock. 
That  knight  unknown,  to  wbom  the  priae 
She  dealt^--had  fovour  in  her  ejea ; 
But  since  our  brother  Nigel's  frtte. 
Our  ruin'd  house  and  hapless  state. 
From  worldly  joy  and  hope  eatraaged, 
Mudi  is  the  hi^less  mourner  chai^ged. 
Perchance,"  hero  smiled  the  noble  Ki|^ 
^  This  tale  may  other  musings  bring. 
Soon  shall  we  know — ^yon  mountains  bids 
The  little  convent  of  Saint  Bride; 
There,  sent  hy  Edward,  she  must  atsj, 
Till  frite  shall  give  mora  proq>erous  day;' 
And  thither  will  I  bear  thy  suit, 
Nor  will  thine  advocate  be  mute.** 

XVI. 
As  thus  they  talk'd  in  earnest  mood, 
Tliat  speecUess  boy  beside  them  stood. 


4  VS.— *«  The  princely  Braee.** 

*  MS.— *<  Thither,  hj  Bdvard  tent,  ahe  elsf* 

Till  Ane  ehall  lend  moxe  jia^iwin  dsya' 
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Us  Haop'd  ha  bcMi  agiiiMt  the  BMt, 

lad  bitter  »te  «UM  tUek  and  fMty 

A  gM  that  voald  BOt  be  nprai'd, 

Birtnan'd  to  toril  hfai  yoatfafta  bnart. 

His  b^^  againrt  hb  IbraiMad  hdd, 

ia  if  by  teM  lib  tMn  TCiwU'd, 

Bat  tfumgh  bis  flagen,  loag  awl  lUg^ 

hrt  triU'd  the  daopa  <tf  «n«tal  baghk 

Bdwiid,  iriw  iralk'd  tfae  daek  apwty 

BSnt  ipM  thia  Moiiet  of  tha  hcaort. 

Tbo^g^UoM  aa  btwve,  titth  bliatee«  bind 

He  HN^ght  to  cheer  the  ■onower's  miad ; 

fiy  ioroe  the  alflttdar  haiftd  be  diew 

Frmb  tboee  poor  ejet  that  ilraam'd  with  dew. 

Ai  ia  bn  hold  the  etripUag  stTOfe^— 

(Tvae  a  roogh  giaip^  though  meant  in  loTe,) 

AwMff  hie  tean  the  waiiier  ewept, 

Aad  bade  ihame  on  him  that  he  wept.* 

**  I  wobU  to  heavuiy  thy  belpleM  tongae 

Coeld  tell  me  who  hath  wroog^t  thee  wrong! 

Far,  were  be  of  oar  eiew  the  beet, 

Tha  ianlt  went  not  unrednei'd. 

CHawycbeer  thee;  then  art  now  of  age 

Te  be  a  wawior't  gaUant  page; 

Ihoa  dialt  be  mfaie  t— a  palfrey  ^^ 

O'er  biU  and  boU  my  boy  ihaU  bear, 

Te  held  my  bow  m  hantuig  grove. 

Or  ipeed  en  errand  to  my  love; 

For  wdl  I  wot  then  wUt  not  tell 

The  temple  iriiere  my  wiihea  dwell.' 


tt 


XVII. 
Bnee  inteipoeed<— ^  Gay  Edward,  no, 
This  IB  BO  youth  to  bold  thy  bow, 
Te  fill  thy  goUet,  or  to  bear 
Thy  meHage  fight  to  lighter  Ikir. 
Tboa  art  a  patron  aU  too  wild 
And  thooghtleai,  ibr  this  orphan  ohild. 
8ee*it  thoo  not  bow  apart  be  iteala, 
Keepe  kmely  uenchj  and  lonely  mealel 
Fitter  by  Itf  in  yon  oalm  oell 
Te  tead  oar  aeCer  leabel^ 
With  fitter  AngiKtin  to  share 
The  peaeeAil  change  of  oonTent  prayer, 
Iban  wtnder  wild  adtentores  throogb, 
^'Hth  neh  a  reddess  goide  as  yoa."-^ 
*  Tbenks,  brother  I ''  Edward  answer'd  gay, 
"  For  the  liigb  land  thy  words  oonyey ! 
Bat  HB  mey  leam  some  fotnre  day. 
If  thoQ  or  I  can  this  poor  boy 
Fnttet  the  best,  or  best  employ. 
Meeawfaile,  onr  tessel  nears  the  strand ; 
laaadi  we  tfie  boat,  and  seek  the  land." 

XVIII. 
To  bad  King  Robert  lightly  sprung, 
And  tfarioe  akmd  his  bogle  rang 

■  MS -•«  AndM  awey  the  tmn  be  swept. 

£•  bvle  ritesM  on  bim  that  be  ircipt.'' 


With  note  prohMig'd  and  varied  strain, 

TiU  bold  Ben^bott  Mplied  agafau 

Good  Doai^  then,  and  De  la  Hay«, 

Had  in  a  glen  a  hart  at  bay. 

And  Lennox  cheered  the  Isggaid  bounds^ 

When  waked  that  ben  the  greenwood  boimda. 

«ltisthefcel"  oried  Boyd, who eame 

In  hraathlfai  haste  with  sye  of  ibaney-* 

«  It  is  the  fMl— Eaoh  vaUant  loid 

Fling  by  has  bow,  and  giasp  bis  sword !  "•^ 

«  Not  so,"  replied  the  good  Lord  James, 

<<  That  blast  no  BngHsh  bagU  daimsb 

Oft  have  I  beardit  ftre  the  light. 

Cheer  the  porsidt,  er  stop  the  flight. 

Dead  were  my  heart,  and  desf  mine  ear, 

If  Brace  should  call,  nor  Donglas  hear  t 

Each  to  Loob  Sanaa's  margin  spiiog; 

That  bkst  was  wnided  by  the  Kmgl"« 

XIX. 

Fast  to  tfaefar  mates  the  tidings  epread, 
And  frst  to  shore  the  warriors  sped. 
Bursting  IktNn  glen  and  greenwood  tree^ 
High  waked  thsfe  loyal  Jubilee  1 
Around  the  royal  Bnioe  ttiey  crowd. 
And  dasp^d  hte  bands,  and  wept  alood* 
Veterans  of  esriy  fields  were  then^ 
Whose  behnets  press'd  their  heary  hair, 
Whose  swords  and  axes  bore  a  slain 
From  lil»4>hiod  of  the  rsd-bsir'd  Dane ;  * 
And  boys,  whote  hands  scarce  brook'd  to  wiald 
The  heavy  sword  or  bosiy  shield. 
Men  too  were  tiiere^  that  bore  the  soars 
Impressed  in  Albyn's  woAil  wan^ 
At  FUkiric's  fleroe  and  fiMal  ilgfat, 
Teyndram's  dread  rout,  and  Metlnren's  fli|ght ; 
The  might  of  Douglas  tiierB  was  seen. 
There  Lennox  with  his  graoelbl  mien ; 
Kirfcpatrick,  Gksebnni^s  dreaded  Knight  i 
The  lindsay,  fiery,  flerse^  and  fight; 
The  Heir  of  jnnnlnr'd  De  la  H^re^ 
And  Boyd  the  graven  and  Seton  gay. 
Around  their  King  regabi'd  they  pressed. 
Wept,  shouted,  dbsp'd  him  to  their  breast, 
And  young  and  old,  and  serf  and  lord. 
And  he  who  ne'er  onsheatbed  a  sword. 
And  he  in  many  a  peril  tried, 
Alike  resolved  the  braot  to  bide, 
And  live  or  die  ^7  Brace's  side  I 

XX. 

Oh,  Wart  then  hast  thy  fierce  defigfat. 
Thy  gleams  of  joy,  intensely  bnghtl 
Such  gleams,  as  bom  thy  polish'd  shield 
Fly  dazzling  o'er  the  battle-fleldl 
Such  tranqwrts  wake,  severe  and  high. 
Amid  the  pealing  conquest-cry; 


>  Sea  Appendix,  Note  8  T. 

•  M&— '*  Imprew'd  by  life-blood  of  the  Dane. 
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ttcarM  len,  vheD,  after  battle  lost. 
Muster  the  remnants  of  a  hoit^ 
And  as  esLth  oomrade's  name  they  tall. 
Who  in  the  well-fought  ooniliot  fell. 
Knitting  stem  brow  o*er  flashing  eye. 
Vow  to  avenge  them  or  to  die  1 — 
Warriors  I — and  where  are  warriors  found. 
If  not  on  martial  Britain's  groond  f  ^ 
And  who,  when  waked  with  note  of  fire, 
LoYe  more  than  they  the  British  lyre  I — 
Know  ye  not^ — ^hearts  to  honour  dear ! 
That  joy,  deep-thrilling,  stem,  severe. 
At  which  the  heartstrings  vibrate  high, 
And  wake  the  foontains  of  the  eye! ' 
And  blame  ye,  then,  the  Bmoe,  if  trace 
Of  tear  is  on  his  manly  fooe, 
When,  scanty  relics  of  the  train 
That  hail'd  at  Scone  his  early  reign, 
This  patriot  band  around  him  hung. 
And  to  his  knees  and  bosom  clung  i — 
Blame  ye  the  Bruce  t — ^his  brother  blamed. 
But  shared  the  weakness,  while  ashamed, 
With  haughty  laugh  his  head  be  tum'd. 
And  dash*d  away  the  tear  he  soom'd.* 

XXI. 

Tis  morning,  and  the  Convent  bell 
Long  time  had  ceased  its  matin  knell. 

Within  thy  walls,  Saint  Bride  1 
An  aged  Sister  sought  the  cdl 
AsBign'd  to  Lady  Isabel, 

And  hurriedly  she  cried, 
*  Haste^  gentle  Lady,  haste — ^there  waits 
A  noble  stranger  at  the  gates ; 
Saint  Bride's  poor  vot'reas  ne'er  has  seen 
A  Sjiigfat  of  snob  a  princely  mien ; 
His  errand,  as  he  bade  me  tell. 
Is  with  the  Lady  Isabel." 
The  princess  rose^ — for  on  her  knee 
Low  bent  she  told  her  rosary, — * 
«  Let  him  by  thee  his  purpose  teach; 
I  may  not  give  a  stranger  speech." — 
<<  Saint  Bride  forefend,  thou  royal  Maid  !  " 
The  portress  oroos'd  herself,  and  said/-- 
**  Not  to  be  prioress  might  I 
Debate  his  will,  his  suit  deny." — 
**  Has  earthly  show  then,  simple  fool. 
Power  o'er  a  sister  of  thy  rule. 
And  art  thou,  like  the  worldly  train, 
Subdued  by  splendours  light  and  vain!" — 

1  MS.—'*  If  not  on  Britain**  warlOco  gronnd." 
'  "  Oan  are  the  t«an,  though  few,  einoerel  j  shed. 
When  Ocean  shronde  and  eepnlchres  onr  dead. 
For  na,  even  banquets  fond  regret  supply 
In  the  red  cup  that  croTrns  our  memory ; 
And  the  brief  epitaph  tn  danger's  day. 
When  those  who  win  at  length  diTide  the  prey, 
And  cry.  Remembrance  saddening  o'er  each  brow, 
How  had  the  brsTe  who  fell  earalted  now  /  ** 

BvRoif'a  Cortafr- 
9  See  Appendix,  Note  2  U. 


XXII. 

*<  No,  Lady  1  in  old  eyes  like  mine^ 

Gauds  have  no  glitter,  gems  no  shine; 

Nor  grace  his  tank  attendants  vain. 

One  youthful  page  is  all  his  train. 

It  is  the  form^  the  eye,  the  «»rd. 

The  bearing  of  that  strai^ger  Lord; 

EQs  stature,  manly,  bold,  and  tall. 

Built  like  a  castb's  battled  wall. 

Yet  moulded  in  such  just  degrees. 

His  giant4trength  seems  ligfat8om< 

Close  as  the  tendrils  of  the  vine 

His  looks  upon  his  forehead  twine^ 

Jet-black,  save  where  some  toach  of  grej 

Has  ta'en  the  youthftil  hue  away. 

Weather  and  war  their  rougher  tnoe 

Have  left  on  that  majestie  foce; — 

But  'tis  his  dignity  of  eye  I 

There,  if  a  suppliant^  would  I  fly. 

Secure,  'knid  danger,  vnxmgs,  and  grief. 

Of  sympathy,  redress,  relief— 

That  glance,  if  guilty,  vrovld  I  dread 

More  than  the  doom  that  spoke  me  dead .'  *'« 

«  Enough,  enough,"  the  princess  cried, 

**  Tis  Scotland's  hope,  her  joy,  her  pride  t 

To  meaner  front  was  ne'er  assign'd 

Such  masteiy  o'er  the  common  nind — 

Bestow'd  thy  high  designs  to  aid, 

How  long,  O  Heaven !  how  long  delayed  ^- 

Haste,  Mona,  haste,  to  introduce 

My  darling  brother,  royal  Bmoe!" 

XXIII. 
They  met  like  ftiends  who  part  in  pain. 
And  meet  in  doubtfiil  hope  again. 
But  when  subdued*  that  fltftil  swall. 
The  Bmoe  survey'd  the  humble  cell  y^ 
•*  And  this  is  thine,  poor  Isabel  1~. 
That  pallet-ooucdi,  and  naked  wall. 
For  room  of  state,  and  bed  of  pall ; 
For  costly  robes  and  jewels  rare, 
A  string  of  beads  and  zone  of  hair; 
And  for  the  trumpet's  sprightiy  call 
To  sport  or  banquet,  grove  or  hall. 
The  bell's  grim  voice  divides  thy  cars, 
'Twixt  hours  of  penitence  and  prayer  i^ 
O  ill  for  thee,  my  royal  claim 
From  the  First  David's  sainted  name ! 
O  woe  for  thee,  that  while  he  sought 
Hb  right,  thy  brother  feebly  fought  !"— 

4  "  Mr.  Scott,  we  have  said,  eontndicU  hinseit  Hovefl 
he  explain  the  following  fitcts  to  his  leader's  Mtii&etios! 
The  tMrd  canto  informs  ns  that  Isabel  acoompaaics  Edw' 
to  Ireland,  there  to  remain  till  the  termination  of  the  w^ 
and  in  the/burtt  canto,  the  second  day  after  her  depsitsf^ 
we  discover  the  piincoas  oonnting  her  beads  and  leadlog  hsi"^ 
lies  in  the  cloister  of  8L  Bride,  In  the  lolaad  of  Ansa'  W' 
humbly  beseech  the  '  Mighty  Minstrel  *  to  ckar  av  thir  sm^ 
Uir.**^Oritical  Revteio. 

* 

s  MS.—"  But  wlieii  subsides.*'  «%& 
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XXIV. 

■  Hov  laj  theM  ^rain  ngrats  arfda. 

And  be  Ae  imntflrep  Bmce  1"  she  cried. 

■  Per  more  I  gi«i7  to  bave  ehared 
The  voce  thy  Tentnroos  ejpMt  dared, 
When  nSmng  lint  thy  Tiliant  band 
b  raseae  of  thy  mtire  land, 

Than  bad  &ir  Portono  let  me  down 

Ihe  pertaer  of  an  empire^  erown. 

And  griere  not  that  on  PloMore'e  itreaai 

Ko  more  I  dnw  in  i^iddy  divam, 

For  Heaven  the  erring  pOot  kncfw. 

And  from  die  golf  the  veenl  drew, 

Tried  me  «i<h  jndgmenta  etem  and  great, 

M J  home*!  ram,  thy  defeat, 

Fbor  Nigeili  death,  tiD,  tamed,  I  own. 

My  bopee  are  flz'd  on  HeaTen  akme ; 

Nor  e'er  ihall  earthly  proqneta  win 

Uj  beut  to  thia  vain  worid  of  ■n.''<- 

XXT. 
*  Nay,  leabel,  fcr  each  item  oholee, 
Fbit  wflt  then  -wait  thy  brother*!  Toioe; 
Iheo  ponder  if  fai  eonvent  eetne 
No  toner  thoughts  might  tnleriene— 
Say  Oey  were  of  that  unknown  Knight, 
Victor  in  Woodstook'e  toorn«y-flgfat>- 
Nay,  if  hie  name  aadi  blneh  yon  owe, 
rvierioBe  o'er  a  fcSrer  foe  I" 
Truly  hia  penetratmg  eye 
Hath  ean^t  that  bluah'e  paaing  dye,-^ 
like  the  last  beam  of  erening  tiirown 
On  a  white  doad^— jest  aeen  and  gone.* 
flooD  with  eafaa  cheek  and  steady  eye, 
Ibe  prineem  made  oompoeed  reply: — 
"  I  gneai  my  brother's  meanfaig  well ; 
Fbr  not  80  tflent  is  the  eell, 
Ite  we  bave  heard  the  islemen  all 
Arm  in  thy  canee  at  Bonald'a  oall, 
And  aune  eye  ptoves  tliat  Knight  unknewn' 
And  the  brave  Idaad  Lord  are  oner- 
Had  fteo  bis  soit  been  earlier  made, 
hi  he  own  name,  with  thee  to  aid, 
(But  that  bis  plighted  faith  fortiade,)* 
Iknow  not ......  Bnt  thy  page  eo  near  I — 

This  ii  no  tale  for  menial's  ear.'' 

*  *W«  WDold  bow  iritb  Tooeiatioa  to  th«  powerfal  and 
**nri  golDt  •£  Scott.  We  would  at jle  him  abore  all  otbm, 
B^w  tad  Shakapeare  excepted,  the  Poet  of  NatuTO— of 
l^ttee  !a  an  her  rarled  beantiea.  In  all  her  wildcat  haaata. 
^  ■PHaiaiiee,  howefw  mfaiate,  ia  the  aceneo  aitmnd  Mm, 
"">PM  UK  penetTOSiiig  eye ;  they  are  all  marked  with  the 
■kM  dholBattoB ;  an  intndaced  with  the  happieit  eflbct. 
^f^n,  ia  Ua  rimflca,  both  the  Renina  and  the  Judgment  of 
^^fwtanpeeallailyeoiiapicaoea;  UaacettTateoboerTatlon 
tftbeipimnam  of  natara,  wMdi  othen  have  acgleeted, 
hqarfin  oi^kiallty  to  tboae  aUndonak  of  which  the  reader 
**niAiialj  TCoegnieeo  the  aptncoa  and  propriety;  and  only 
***'<*•  that  what  meat  baTO  been  ao  often  witaeaaad  ahoeld 
T'^^mb  M  Bidfoimly  paaaad  UDTcgarded  by.  Sndi  la  the 
■i^^tppIM  to  the  tnaateat  bhuh  oboorTed  by  Brace  on 
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XXVI. 
8tin  stood  that  page,  as  for  ^pait 

A»  the  small  oell  would  space  aflbid; 
With  dissy  egfe  and  borsting  heart. 

He  leant  his  weight  on  Brace's  sword. 
The  monarch's  mantle  too  he  bote,'* 
And  drew  the  fold  his  visage  o'er. 
"  Fear  not  for  him^— in  murderous  strife," 
Said  Brace,  **  his  warning  aared  my  life  j* 
Full  aeldom  parts  he  from  my  side. 
And  in  bis  silence  I  conilde, 
Sfaice  he  can  teU  no  tale  again. 
He  is  a  boy  of  gSBtle  strain. 
And  I  have  purposed  he  shall  dwell 
In  Anguatia  the  chaplain^  oell. 
And  wait  on  thee,  my  IsabeLF— 
Mind   not   his   lean;  Tye 

ibw, 
As  in  the  thaw  dissolves  the  snow. 
TIs  a  kind  youth,  but  foneifhl, 
Unfit  agabMt  the  tide  to  pull. 
And  those  that  with  the  Brnoe  would  sail. 
Must  leara  to  strive  with  stream  aud  gstod 
Bnt  forward,  gentle  Isabel— 
My  answer  for  Lord  Bonald  teU."— 

XXVIL 
**  This  answer  be  to  Bonald  giveit— 
The  heart  he  asks  is  flx'd  on  heaven.* 
My  love  was  like  a  summer  flower, 
That  wither'd  in  the  wintry  hour. 
Born  but  of  vanity  and  pride^ 
And  with  these  sunny  virions  died. 
If  fdrther  prees  bis  suit— 4ben  say. 
He  should  his  ptigfated  troth  obey, 
Troth   plighted    both   with   ring   and 

vrord. 
And  sworn  on  crucifix  and  sword. — 
Oh,  shame  thee,  RobertI  I  have  seen 
Thou  hast  a  woman's  guardian  been! 
Even  in  extremity's  dread  hour. 
When  pre8s*d  on  thee  the  Southera  power, 
And  safety,  to  all  human  right. 
Was  only  found  in  rapid  flight. 
Thou  heard'st  a  vnretohed  female  plain 
In  sgony  of  travail^psin, 


the  ooanteaaDce  of  laabel  upon  hia  mention  of  Ronald-"— 
BrUMCrUic 

>  US.—**  And  weU  1  jadge  that  Knight  nnkaown." 
»  Ma-««  Bat  that  hia  {  J^*^}pl*«>*  Ibibade.' 

*  ll&^'*  The  Monaieh*8  brand  and  cloak  he  bore.** 

•  USj—"  Anawer'd  the  Brnoe, '  he  aawd  my  life.'  ** 


•  Thelfa 

"  laabel'a  thoaghta  are  fiz*d  on  heaven  ;** 
and  the  two  oonpleta  which  follow  are  tuterpolaled  oa  the 
bUmkpage. 
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And  thou  dldit  bid  thy  litUe  bud 
Upon  the  ingtani  turn  and  stand. 
And  dare  the  wont  the  foe  might  do. 
Rather  than,  like  a  knight  untrue, 
Leave  to  pnnuen  mercUoM 
A  woman  in  her  laat  dJstreM.^ 
And  wilt  thou  now  deny  thine  aid 
To  an  oppreia'd  and  iigured  maid. 
Even  plead  for  Ronald's  perfidy. 
And  press  his  fickle  fidth  on  me  %— 
So  witness  Heaven,  as  true  I  vow. 
Had  I  those  earthly  feelings  now, 
Whidi  oould  my  former  bosom  move 
Ere  taught  to  set  its  hopes  above, 
I'd  spurn  each  praflEar  he  oould  brings 
TUl  at  my  feet  he  laid  the  ring, 
The  ring  and  spousal  oontraet  both. 
And  fkir  acquittal  of  his  oath. 
By  her  who  bveoks  his  peijured  soom. 
The  ill-requited  Maid  of  Lorn  1 " 

XXVIII. 
With  sudden  impulse  forward  sprung 
The  page,  and  on  her  neck  he  hung ; 
Then,  recollected  instantly. 
His  head  he  stoop'd,  and  bent  his  knee, 
Kiss'd  twice  the  hand  of  Isabel, 
Arose,  and  sudden  left  the  eell.-~ 
The  princess,  loosen'd  from  his  hold, 
Blush'd  angry  at  his  bearing  bold ; 

But  good  Kiog  Robert  cried, 
^  Chafe  not — ^by  signs  he  speaks  his  mind. 
He  heard  the  plan  my  care  design'd, 

Nor  could  his  transports  hide^ — 
But,  sister,  now  bethink  thee  well ; 
No  easy  choice  the  connent  cell ; 
Trust,  I  shall  play  no  tyrant  part. 
Either  to  force  thy  hand  or  heart. 
Or  suffer  that  Lord  Ronald  scorn, 
Or  wrong  for  thee,  the  Maid  of  Lorn. 
But  think| — ^not  long  the  time  has 

been, 
That  thou  wert  wont  to  sigh  unseen. 
And  wouldst  the  ditties  best  approve. 
That  told  some  lay  of  hapless  love. 
Now  are  thy  wishes  in  thy  power. 
And  thou  art  bent  on  cloister  bower  I 
O I  if  our  Edward  knew  the  change. 
How  would  his  busy  satire  range, 
With  many  a  sai^asm  varied  still 
On  woman's  wish,  and  woman's  will  1" — 


1  Bee  Appendix,  Note  S  V. 

2  The  MS  here  adda  :— 

'  She  j\eld»  one  diade  of  empij  hope  * 
Bat  well  I  gneea  her  wily  Mope 
leto  elude  Lord  Ronald's  plea. 
And  fttlU  my  importonity." 
s  This  and  the  twelre  tacceeding  lines  arc  interpolated  on 
the  hbnk  imge  of  the  MS. 


XXIX 

**  Brother,  I  well  believe,"  she  and, 

**  Even  so  would  Edward's  part  be  ploj'd. 

Kindly  in  heart,  in  word  severs, 

A  foe  to  thought,  and  griel^  and  fear. 

He  holds  his  humour  unoontroU'd ; 

But  thou  art  of  another  mould. 

Say  then  to  Ronald,  as  I  say. 

Unless  before  my  last  he  U^ 

The  ri^g  which  bound  the  foith  he  sworc^ 

By  Edith  freely  yielded  o>r. 

He  moves  hia  suit  to  me  no  more. 

Nor  do  I  promise,  even  if  now 

He  stood  absolved  of  spousal  vow. 

That  I  would  change  my  purpose  made 

To  shelter  me  in  holy  shades— 

Brother,  for  little  space,  farewell  I 

To  other  duties  warns  the  belL" — 

XXX. 
<<  Lost  to  the  world,"  Kiiig  Robert  said, 
When  he  had  left  the  roysi  maid^ 
**  Lost  to  the  world  by  lot  severe, 
O  what  a  gem  lies  buried  here> 
Nipp'd  by  misfortuna's  cruel  frost. 
The  buds  of  foir  afiiBction  lost  J — ' 
But  what  have  I  with  love  to  do! 
Far  sterner  cares  my  lot  pursue. 
— Pent  in  this  isle  we  may  not  lie,* 
Nor  would  it  long  our  wants  supply. 
Right  opposite,  the  mainland  towers 
Of  my  own  Tumberry  court  our  powers 
— Might  not  my  fotfaer's  beadsman  hoar, 
Cuthbert,  who  dwsUa  upon  the  shore, 
Kindle  a  signal-flame,  to  show 
The  time  propitiona  for  the  blow! 
It  shall  be  so — some  friend  shall  bear 
Our  mandate  with  despatoh  and  oars; 
—Edward  shall  find  the  messenger. 
That  fortress  oun,  the  island  fleet 
May  on  the  ooast  of  Garriok  meet. — 
OScotlandl  shaU  it  e'er  ba  muM 
To  wreak  thy  wroQgs  in  battl^liae, 
To  raise  my  victor-head,  and  sea 
Thy  hills,  thy  dales^  thy  people  free,— 
That  glance  of  bUss  is  all  I  omvet, 
Betwixt  my  labours  and  my  grave  I** 
Then  down  the  hill  he  slowly  went. 
Oft  pausing  on  the  steep  descent. 
And  reach'd  the  spot  where  his  bold  train 
Held  rustic  camp  upon  the  plain.^ 


*  "  The  fourth  canto  cannot  be  r^rj  greatlj  pnwtd.   U 
contains,  indeed,  many  pleasing  passagee  ;  but  the  merit  vhk^ 

I  they  possess  is  too  much  detached  from  the  general  iDtenit 
of  the  poem.  The  only  bnsiness  b  Brace's  arrtral  at  the  ills 
of  Arran.  The  voyage  Is  certainly  described  vith  qwrlt;  M 
the  remainder  of  the  canto  is  rather  tedtoos^  and  mighW  vttb- 
oat  any  considerable  inoonvenienoe,  have  been  iefl  a  |w^ 
deal  to  the  reader's  Imagiaaklen.    Mr.  Soott  ought  to  nmm 
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C(e  E0t^  at  tit  UUt. 


CAITIO  vmR. 


I. 


UP  ha  Lodi-Baika  itrauii'd  the  Mriy  day. 
Urn  wiwdit  of  oottnge-floiokie  v  upwird  ouri'd 
Fran  tbe  tone  bamlst,  wliioh  her  fadend  bay 
And  eirding  moontrins  Mver  ftom  the  world. 
iBd  there  the  fbhenmii  fab  na  nnftiri'd, 
TIngQit-herd  drove  faif  hide  to  eteep  Ben-Ghoil, 
Bifcn  the  hot  the  dmo  her  ^fodle  twiri*d, 
Otwtbg  the  funheem  as  ibe  plied  her  toiV-— 
fo,  wihe  vfaere'er  he  neyy  Man  mkm  to  eere  end 
too. 

Bnt  Qtfaier  duties  cell'd  each  oonvent  maid^ 
Kflond  bj  the  loinmona  of  the  moH-grown  beU ; 
teg  wse  the  matiiiSy  and  the  BUMS  was  nidy 
Aid  eray  aster  eougfat  her  separate  oell, 
8adi  «u  the  mloy  her  rosary  to  telL 
ABdlabst  has  knelt  in  kmely  pnyer; 
nenabssm,  through  the  narrow  lattice,  fell 
Upon  ths  nowy  neok  and  long  dark  hair, 
Airtoop'd  hsr  geatle  head  in  meek  devotion  there. 

U. 

Aeiwed  her  eyes,  that  dnty  done^ 
^Hwa  glsaoed  upon  the  pavement-stoDe, 
<3«nm*d  sad  enrhaeed,  a  golden  fing, 
Bonad  Co  a  ioroU  with  silken  string,^ 
^ithfev  brief  words  Inscribed  to  tell, 
"Thig&r  Um  I^y  IsabeL" 
Wiflun,  the  writiBg  Ikrther  boicy— 
'Tvis  with  this  ring  his  plight  he  swore. 
With  this  his  promise  I  restore; 
Tobcr  vfao  osa  the  heart  command, 
WcU  may  I  yield  the  pU^ted  hand. 
And  0 !  for  bsttsr  forlnne  bom, 
vndgs  not  a  pasaog  sigh  to  moom 
Her  vho  WIS  Edith  once  of  Loni  1 " 
On  angle  ilsah  of  glad  sorprise 
'tttj^ueed  from  laabel's  dark  eyes, 
BBtvmiah'diD  the  hlosh  of  shame, 
^  M  its  peaaaee,  instant  came. 
'^O  thong^  noworthy  of  my  race  I 
^^^^mgsDeioiis,  mean,  and  base, 
A  wmmt'i  thiob  d  joy  to  own," 
"**  wee  upon  her  hopes  overthrown  I — 


^a«A  m  pQ«ibl«^  fh0  iaterlocatory  part  of  bis  nsnatire, 
oIa?^^^^  admit  of  high  and  animated  sentiment,  or 
"It^byof  powcTftil  eraotiona,  because  this  la  almost  the 
ll'^V^^tical  beaaty  of  which  apeechea  are  anaoeptfble.  Bnt 
22  ^  thna-ftmrths  of  a  canto  with  a  lorei'a  aaking  a 
Tj^bB qairt  and  friendly  manner  for  permiaalon  to  ad- 
^JV"  *****  hi  maniasa,  and  a  brother's  aaking  hia  sister 


fc^        — my  obJeelioBa,  In,  we  think,  somewhat  injn- 


Thon  pledge  of  vowa  too  well  believed. 
Of  man  i4grate  and  maid  deoelted. 
Hunk  not  thy  Instre  here  shall  gale 
Another  heart  to  hope  in  vain  1 
For  thon  shalt  rest,  thon  tempting  gand. 
Where  woridly  thoaghts  are  ovemwed, 
And  worldly  splendours  link  debased.*' 
Then  1^  the  croes  the  ring  she  placed. 

lU. 
Next  roee  the  thoQght^ta  owner  far. 
How  came  it  here  throvgh  bolt  and  bar  t— 
Bnt  the  dim  Uttice  is  ii|ar^> 
She  looks  abroad,  the  morning  dew 
A  light  short  step  had  brush'd  anew, 

And  there  were  fMt^rints  seen 
On  the  carved  bnttnss  rising  stUl, 
Till  on  the  mossy  whudow-eiU 

Their  tmck  eflSaced  the  green. 
The  ivy  twigs  were  torn  and  frayed. 
As  if  some  climber's  stops  to  aid. — 
Bnt  who  the  hardy  messenger, 
Whoee  venturoiis  path  these  signs  infer  f-» 
**  Strange  doobta  are  mine  !-— Mona,  draw  n%ht 
—Nought  'scapes  old  Hona's  eurions  eye — 
What  strangers,  gentle  mother,  say, 
Have  sought  these  holy  walls  to-day  1  "— 
**  None,  Lady,  none  of  note  or  name ; 
Only  yoor  brother'a  foot-page  came. 
At  peep  of  dawn-»I  pray'd  him  pass 
To  chapel  where  they  said  the  mass ; 
But  like  an  arrow  he  diot  by. 
And  tears  seem'd  bursting  from  hie  eye." 

lY. 
The  truth  at  once  on  Isabel, 
As  darted  by  a  sunbeam,  fell. — 
"  TSs  Edith's  self  1  '—her  ^wechless  woe, 
Her  form,  her  looks,  the  secret  show  I 
—Instant,  good  Mona,  to  the  bay. 
And  to  my  royal  brother  say, 
I  do  ooigure  him  seek  my  cell, 
With  that  mute  page  he  lotea  so  well."-^ 
^  What  1  know'st  thou  not  his  warlike  host 
At  break  of  day  has  left  our  coast  1  * 
My  old  eyes  saw  them  firom  the  tower. 
At  etc  they  oouoh'd  in  greenwood  bower. 
At  dawn  a  bugle  signal,  nuide 
By  their  bold  Lord,  tbdr  ranks  array'd ; 
Up  sprung  the  spears  through  lAsb  and  tree. 
No  time  for  benedidto  1 


t  M&- 


a  ring  of  gold, 


A  scroll  around  the  jewel  roll'd. 
Had  few  brief  words,"  dec 

t  US.—'*  ▲  single  throb  of  Joy  to  own.** 

8  US.—'*  Tla  she  herself." 

4  US.—*'  What!  know'st  thon  not  in  sadden  haste 
The  i^nrion  from  onr  woods  have  pass'd.' 
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Like  deer,  thtt,  roneing  from  their  lair, 
Just  shake  the  dewdrops  from  their  hair, 
And  ton  their  armed  crests  aloft, 
Sach  matiiu  theirs !  '* — ^^Good  mother,  soft- 
Where  does  my  brother  bend  his  way  t " — ^ 
"  As  I  have  heard,  for  BroiUck-Bay, 
Across  the  isle — of  barks  a  score 
Lie  there,  'tis  said,  to  waft  them  o*er. 
On  sadden  news,  to  Carrick-shore.*' — 
^  If  such  their  purpose,  deep  the  need," 
Said  anxious  Isabel,  "  of  speed  1 
Call  Father  Aagustine,  good  dame." — 
The  nun  obey'd,  the  Father  came. 

V. 

**  Kind  Father,  hie  without  delay, 
Across  the  hills  to  Brodick-Bay. 
This  message  to  the  Bruce  be  given ; 
I  pray  him,  by  his  hopes  of  Heaven, 
That,  till  he  speak  with  me,  he  stay  ! 
Or,  if  his  haste  brook  no  delay, 
That  he  deliver,  on  my  suit. 
Into  thy  charge  that  stripling  mute. 
Thus  prays  his  sister  Isabel, 
For  causes  more  than  she  may  tell — 
Away,  good  Ikther !  and  take  heed. 
That  life  and  death  are  on  thy  speed." 
His  cowl  the  good  old  priest  did  on, 
Took  his  piked  staff  and  sandall'd  shoon, 
And,  like  a  palmer  bent  by  eld. 
O'er  moss  and  moor  his  journey  held.' 

VI. 

Heavy  and  dull  the  foot  of  age. 
And  rugged  was  the  pilgrimage ; 
But  none  was  there  beade,  whose  care 
Might  such  important  message  bear. 
Through  birchen  oopse  he  wandered  slow, 
Stunted  and  sapless,  thin  and  low ; 
By  many  a  mountain  stream  he  pass'd. 
From  the  tall  clifb  in  tumult  cast. 
Dashing  to  foam  their  waters  dun. 
And  sparkling  in  the  summer  sun. 
Round  his  grey  head  the  wild  curlew 
In  many  a  fearlera  drde  flew. 
O'er  chasms  he  pass'd,  where  fractures 

wide 
Craved  wary  eye  and  ample  stride ; " 
He  croBs'd  his  l^w  beside  the  stone 
Where  Druids  erst  heard  victims  groan,^ 
And  at  the  cairns  upon  the  wild, 
O'er  many  a  heathen  hero  piled,* 
He  breathed  a  timid  prayer  for  those 
Who  died  ere  Shiloh's  sun  arose. 


1  MS.—'*  Canrt  t«ll  where  they  liare  bent  their  way?" 
t  Ma— '« And  cron  the  island  took  his  way. 

O'er  hUl  and  holt,  to  Brodick-Bay." 
s  See  Appendix.  Note  2  W. 
«  MS.—"  He  crosi'd  bim  by  the  Dratds'  stone. 

That  heard  of  jore  the  victim's  groan  " 


Beside  Mac&riane's  Cross  he  staid. 
There  told  his  hours  witfam  the  shade, 
And  at  the  stream  his  thirst  aliay'd. 
Thence  onward  journeying  slowly  alfll. 
As  evening  closed  he  reach'd  the  hifi. 
Where,  rising  through  the  woodland  green. 
Old  Brodick's  gothic  towers  were  seen. 
From  Hastings,  late  their  BngUsh  lord, 
Douglas  had  won  them  by  the  sword.* 
The  tun  that  sunk  behind  the  isle, 
Now  tinged  them  with  a  parting  smSle. 

VIL 

But  though  the  beams  of  light  decay, 
Twas  bustle  all  in  Brodick-Bay. 
The  Bmce's  followers  erowd  the  shore, 
And  boats  and  barges  some  unmoor, 
Some  raise  the  sail,  some  seise  the  oar; 
Their  eyes  oft  tom'd  where  glimmer'd  ihr 
What  might  have  seem'd  an  eariy  star 
On  heaven's  blue  arch,  save  that  its  light 
Was  all  too  flickering,  fierce,  and  bright. 
Far  distant  in  the  sovth,  the  ray 
Shone  pale  amid  retiring  day. 
But  as,  on  Carriok  shore. 
Dim  seen  in  outline  ftintly  hhie. 
The  shades  of  evening  closer  drew,' 
It  kindled  more  and  more. 
The  monk's  slow  steps  now  press  the  sands, 
And  now  amid  a  seene  he  staadsi, 

Full  strange  to  ehtnofamaii'B  eye; 
Warriors,  who,  arming  for  the  fight, 
Bivet  and  clasp  their  harness  light, 
And  twinklSng  spears,  and  axes  bright, 
And  helmets  flashing  high. 
Oft,  too,  with  nnaccustom'd  ears, 
A  language  much  unmeet  he  hears,' 

Wlnle,  hastening  all  on  board. 
As  stormy  as  the  swelling  sorge 
That  miz'd  its  roar,  the  leaders-uige. 
Their  followers  to  the  ooean  veige. 
With  many  a  haughty  word. 

VIII. 

Through  Uiat  wild  throng  the  FWther  pass'd. 
And  reach'd  the  Royal  Bruoe  at  last. 
He  leant  against  a  stranded  boat. 
That  the  approaching  tide  must  float. 
And  counted  every  rippling  wave. 
As  higher  yet  her  sides  they  lave, 
And  oft  iht  distant  fire  he  eyed, 
And  doeer  yet  his  hauberk  tied. 
And  loosen'd  in  its  sheath  his  brand. 
Edward  and  Lennox  were  at  hand. 


s  See  Appendix,  Note  ax.  sibid,NouSY 

7  MS.—'*  The  shades  of  even  more  closely  drew. 
It  brighten*d  more  and  mora. 

Now  print  his  sandall'd  fiset  the  sands^ 

And  now  amid,"  ^fco. 
s  See  Appendix.  Note  9  Z. 


THE    LORD  OF   THE  ISLES. 


^TraJ 


DoDglai  aad  Ronald  had  the  omw 
T1»  KAdaer%  to  fha  barks  to  Aain^^ 
Tbe  Monk  appvoach'd  and  homage  paid ; 
■  And  an  tiioa  eooitt,"  King  Robert  midy 

*  So  &r  to  blesB  ns  ere  we  partf* — 

— *  ]|y  lie^^  and  with  a  ktywX  heart  I — 

Bat  other  ebwge  I  have  to  tell/*— 

Ami  iipoke  tibe  heat  of  UbeU 

-  **  ftow  by  Sauit  Oyea,"  the  monareh  oried, 

*  This  movea  me  mnehl — tlw  monnig  tide* 
I  sent  the  atoipliag  to  Saint  Bride, 

With  my  oommandment  there  to  bide.'* — 
^"  Thither  he  came  the  portrem  ahow'd. 
Bat  there,  my  liege,  made 


*  Tvaa  I,"  Mid  Edward,  **  found  employ 
Of  nobler  import  for  the  boy. 

Deep  ponderixig  in  my  anxioaa  mind, 
A  fitthig  meaBenger  to  find. 
To  bear  thy  written  mandate  o'er 
To  Oothb^t  on  the  Canick  ahore, 
I  fhanced,  at  eariy  dawn,  to  posa 
The  chapel  gate  to  match  a  mass. 
I  found  the  itripUng  on  a  tomb 
LowHeated,  weeping  for  the  doom 
That  gave  hia  youth  to  conTent  f^oom. 
I  told  my  porpooe,  and  his  eyes 
Flseh'd  jeyftU  at  the  glad  surprise. 
He  bounded  to  the  AiSt,  the  tail 
Was  spread  before  a  prosperous  gale. 
And  wdl  my  ehaige  he  hath  obey'd ; 
For,  see !  the  mddy  signal  made, 
rhst  Clifford,  with  his  meny-men  aU, 
Guards  carelessly  our  fother's  hall."— > 

X. 

"  0  wild  of  thought,  and  hard  of  heaH ! " 
Answered  the  Monarch,  *<  od  a  part 
Of  ncfa  deep  danger  to  employ 
A  mutely  an  orphan,  and  a  boy  I' 
Unfit  for  flight,  unfit  for  strife, 
WUboQt  a  tongue  to  plead  for  fife! 
Now,  were  my  right  restored  l^  Heaven, 
Edwud,  my  erown  I  would  have  given, 
En,  thnist  on  such  adventure  wild, 
I  peril'd  thus  the  he^leas  ohild."— 
—Offended  half,  and  half  submisB, 

*  Brother  and  liege,  of  blame  like  this," 
Edwud  replied, "  I  Uttle  dream'd. 

A  Rtnoger  meseenger,  I  deem'd, 
Mght  safest  seek  the  beadsman's  eell, 
Where  all  thy  squires  are  known  so  well. 
Noteless  his  presenoe,  sharp  his  sense, 
Hji  imperfiection  his  defence. 


>TbtMS.iwda:- 

**  Ke«p«  earele«  goard  in  Turnberry  hall.** 

SMA|ipm4iz.NotrSA. 


If  seen,  none  oan  his  errand  guess; 
If  ta'en,  his  words  no  tale  express 
Methinks,  too,  yonder  beacon's  shine 
Kight  expiate  grealei'  foult  than  Duae."— > 
"  Rash,"  said  iOng  Robert, «  was  the  deed 
Bnt  it  is  dona^^Embark  with  speed  ^ 
Good  Father,  say  to  Isabel 
How  this  unhappy  chance  befell ; 
If  well  we  thrire  on  yonder  shore. 
Soon  shall  my  care  her  page  restore. 
Our  greeting  to  our  sister  bear. 
And  think  of  us  in  mass  and  pnyer."— 

XL 


<*  Ayel"  said  the  Priest,  << while  this  poor 

hand 
Oan  ohalioe  raise  or  cross  command, 
While  my  old  reioe  has  aoeents'  use, 
Can  Augustine  forget  the  Bruce  1" 
Then  to  his  side  Lord  Ronald  press'd, 
And  whisper'd,  **  Bear  thou  this  request. 
That  when  by  Bruce's  side  I  l^ht. 
For  Scotland's  crewn  and  fiwedom's  right. 
The  princess  grace  her  knight  to  bear 
Some  token  of  her  fovouring  care ; 
It  ahall  be  ahown  where  England's  best 
Hay  shrink  to  see  it  on  my  crest. 
And  fbr  the  boy — since  weightier  care 
For  reyal  Bnioe  the  times  prepare. 
The  helpless  youth  is  Ronald's  chaige, 
Hia  couch  my  plaid,  his  fence  my  taige." 
He  ceased ;  for  many  an  e^^er  hand 
Had  urged  the  barges  firom  the  strand. 
Theb  number  was  a  score  and  ten. 
They  bore  thrice  threescore  chosen  men. 
With  such  small  force  did  Bruce  at  last 
The  die  for  death  or  empire  cast  I 

XU. 
Now  on  the  darkening  main  afloat. 
Ready  and  mann'd  rocks  erery  boat ; 
Beneath  theb  oars  the  ocean's  might 
Was  daah'd  to  sparks  of  glimmering  light. 
Faint  and  more  feint,  as  off  they  bore, 
Their  armour  glanced  against  the  shore>, 
And,  mingled  with  the  dashing  tide. 
Their  murmuring  voices  distant  died. — 
^  Ch)d  speed  them !"  said  the  Priest,  as  dark 
On  distant  billows  glides  each  bark ; 
**  O  Heaven  I  when  swords  for  fleedom  sliiuo^ 
And  monareb's  right,  the  cause  is  thine ! 
Edge  doubly  every  patriot  blow  I 
Beat  down  the  banners  of  the  foe ! 
And  be  it  to  the  nations  known. 
That  Ylctory  is  fhnn  God  alonel"  • 


•  US.—"  Said  Robert,  *  to  asalgn  a  part 
Of  racb  deep  peril,  to  employ 
A  nvte,  a  ■trangn',  and  a  bojt' 

3  US. **.  Ik  thine  aloMf 


••  1 
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As  up  fhe  hill  bis  p&th  he  drew^ 
He  tnni'd  hia  bleniiigB  to  renew, 
Oft  tam'd,  till  on  the  darken'd  ooatt 
All  traees  of  their  ooune  were  lost; 
Then  slowly  bent  to  Brodick  tower, 
To  shelter  for  the  evening  hour. 

XIII. 
In  night  the  fury  prospects  sink, 
Where  Cumray's  isles  with  Terdant  link 
Close  the  tur  entrance  of  the  Clyde ; 
The  woods  of  Bute,  no  more  descried. 
Are  gone ^— and  on  the  placid  8e& 
The  rowers  ply  their  task  with  glee, 
While  hands  that  knightly  lances  bore 
ImpAtient  aid  the  labonring  oar. 
The  half-faced  moon  shone  dim  and  pale, 
And  glanced  against  the  whiten'd  sail; 
Bat  on  that  niddy  beacon-light 
Eadi  steersman  kept  the  helm  aright, 
And  oft,  for  such  the  King's  command, 
That  all  at  once  might  reach  the  strand. 
From  boat  to  boat  loud  shout  and  hail 
Wam'd  them  to  crowd  or  slacken  sail. 
South  and  by  west  the  annada  bore> 
And  near  at  length  the  Carriek  shore. 
As  leas  and  less  the  distance  grows. 
High  and  more  high  the  beacon  rose; 
The  light,  that  seem'd  a  twinkling  star. 
Now  blazed  portentous,  fierce,  and  fiur. 
Dark-red  the  heaven  above  it  glow'd. 
Dark-red  the  aea  beneath  it  flow*d. 
Red  rose  the  rocks  on  ocean's  brim. 
In  blood-red  light  her  islets  swim ; 
Wild  screaa  the  dazzled  sea-fowl  gave^ 
Dropp'd  from  their  crags  on  pladiing 

wave.* 
The  deer  to  distant  covert  drew. 
The  black-cock  deem'd  it  day,  and  crew. 
Like  some  tall  castle  given  to  flame. 
O'er  half  the  land  the  lustre  came. 
^  Now,  good  my  liege,  and  brother  sage. 
What  think  ye  of  mine  elfin  page  1" — 
**  Row  on ! "  the  noble  King  replied, 
<<  We'll  learn  the  truth  whate'er  betide ; 
Yet  sure  the  beadsman  and  the  child 
Could  ne'er  have  waked  that  beacon  wild." 

XIV. 
With  that  the  boats  approach'd  the  Umd,« 
But  Edward's  grounded  on  the  sand ; 
The  eager  Knight  leap'd  in  the  sea 
Waist-deep,  and  first  on  shore  was  he. 
Though  every  bafge's  hardy  band 
Contended  which  should  gain  the  land. 


1  MS.— "Havemmk.-* 

>  MS.—"  And  from  tbeir  cragi  plaah'd  in  the  iravs.' 
s  MS.— *«  With  that  the  huges  oMr'd  the  land." 
*  MS.-"  A  wteardV- 


When  that  strange  Ug|i^  whMh, 

Beem'd  steady  as  the  polar  star. 

Now,  like  a  prophot's^  fiery  ohair. 

Seem'd  tzaveUIng  the  realms  of  air. 

Wide  o'er  thasky  the  qplendour  glowi^ 

As  that  porteDtoas  meteor  rose; 

Helm,  axe,  and  fUohion  glitter'd  bright. 

And  in  the  red  and  dusky  Ught 

His  comrade's  iMjeeach  warrior  saw. 

Nor  marveU'd  it  was  pale  with  awe. 

Then  high  in  air  the  beams  were  lost. 

And  darkness  sunk  upon  the  coast. — 

Ronald  to  Heaven  a  prayer  address'd, 

And  Dooglaa  oroas'd  his  dauntless  breast; 

^  Saint  James  protect  us !"  Lennox  cried. 

But  reckless  Edward  spoke  aside, 

'<  Deem'st  thou,  Kiriqwtrick,  in  that  fiame 

Red  Comyn's  angry  spirit  oame. 

Or  would  thy  dauntless  heart  endure 

Once  more  to  make  assurance  sure  1'*t- 

"  Hush  I "  said  the  Bruce,  ^*  we  soon  shall  kncY, 

If  this  be  sorcerer's  empty  show,' 

Or  stratagem  of  southed  foe. 

The  moon  shines  outrr-npou  the  sand 

Let  every  leader  xank  his  band." 

XV. 

Faintly  the  moon's  pale  beams  supply 

That  ruddy  light's  unnatural  dye; 

The  dubious  cold  reflection  lay 

On  the  wet  sands  and  quiet  bay. 

Beneath  the  rocks  King  Robert  drew 

His  scatter'd  files  to  order  due, 

Till  shield  compact  and  serried  spear 

In  the  cool  light  shone  blue  and  clear. 

Then  down  a  path  that  sought  the  tide, 

That  speechless  page  was  seen  to  gUde ; 

He  knelt  him  lowly'  on  the  sand. 

And  gave  a  scroll  to  Robert's  hand. 

'<  A  torch,"  the  Monarch  cried,  '<  What,  ho    ' 

Now  shall  we  Cuthbert's  tidings  know.*' 

But  evil  news  the  letters  bare, 

The  Cliflbrd's  force  was  strong  and  ware/ 

Augmented,  too,  that  very  mom. 

By  mountaineers  who  came  with  Lorn. 

Long  harroVd  by  oppressor's  hand. 

Courage  and  fioth  had  fled  the  land. 

And  over  Carriek,  dark  and  deep. 

Had  sunk  d^eotion's  iron  sleep. — 

Cuthbert  had  seen  that  beacon-flame. 

Unwitting  from  what  source  it  came  ^ 

Doubtful  ci  perilous  event, 

Edward's  mute  messej2ger  he  sent. 

If  Bruce  deoeivod  should  venture  o'er. 

To  warn  him  from  the  fatal  shore. 


«MS 


•  M&. 


!...«  <  Gallants  be  hiuh'd  s  ve  toon  shaU  kaev  *'. 
Said  Brace,  '  if  thia  be  eorcerer's  abow.*  ^  ' 


Brace, 

-"  on  the  moieteii'd  aand.* 


7  MS.— *«  That  CUflbrd'B  force  in  watch  were  vaie' 
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XVL 
Am  fmtmd  tfie  tamh  Ae  leaden  erowd^ 
finee  read  these  chlUing  news  aloud. 

*  Wliat  ocmncil,  nobles,  haye  we  now  f — 
To  ambnah  «u  in  greenwood  bough, 

And  take  the  chance  which  &te  may  send 

To  bring  oar  enterprize  to  end, 

Or  diall  ve  torn  ui  to  the  main 

Am  esSea,  and  embark  again  !"— 

AaaverM  fierce  Edward,  *  Hap  what  may, 

hi  Carriek,  Canick's  Lord  must  stay. 

I  would  not  niinatrels  told  the  tale. 

Wildfire  or  meteor*  made  us  quail." — 

Amwer'd  the  Douglas,  '  If  my  Liege 

Hay  win  yon  walls  by  storm  o^  nege, 

Tikea  were  eafoh  brave  and  patriot  heart 

Emdled  of  new  for  loyal  part" — * 

Answered  Lord  Ronald,  "  Not  for  shame 

Would  I  that  aged  Torquil  came. 

And  found,  for  all  our  empty  boast, 

Without  a  blow  we  fied  the  coast. 

I  will  not  credit  that  this  land, 

80  funed  for  warlike  heart  and  hand, 

The  nurse  of  Wallace  and  of  Bruoe, 

Win  long  with  tyrants  hold  a  tmee."-^ 

'^  Prove  we  our  fote — the  brunt  well  bide  1 " 

80  Boyd  and  Haye  and  Lennox  cried ; 

80  Bid,  so  Tow'd,  the  leaders  all ; 

80  Brace  resolved :  "  And  in  my  hall 

Since  the  Bold  Southern  make  their  home, 

The  hour  of  payment  soon  shall  oome,* 

When  vrith  a  rough  and  rugged  host 

CSflord  may  reckon  *  to  his  cost. 

Meantinie,  through  vrell-known  bosk  and  dell, 

m  lead  where  we  may  shelter  well." 

xni. 

Now  ask  you  whence  that  wondrous  light, 

Whose  fciry  glow  beguiled  their  sight  f— 

It  ne'er  was  known*— yet  grey-hair'd  ^d 

A  supentitious  credence  held. 

That  never  did  a  mortal  hand 

Wake  its  broad  glare  on  Carrick  strand ; 

Kaj,  and  that  on  the  self-same  night 

When  Brace  croes'd  o'er,  still  gleams  the 

Yesriy  it  gleams  o'er  mount  and  moor, 
And  guttering  wave  and  crimson'd  shore-- 
Bat  whether  beam  celestial,  lent 
By  Heiven  to  aid  the  King's  descent. 
Or  lire  heQ-kindled  from  beneath, 
To  lore  him  to  defeat  and  death. 
Or  were  it  but  some  meteor  strange, 
Of  nch  u  oft  through  midnight  range, 

I  ia~"  A  vOdAfe  metsor,**  fte. 

»  X3, "  to  play  thdr  psrt." 

1  MS.—"  Snce  Clifford  needs  will  make  his  home, 
The  hoar  of  reckoning  soon  ihaU  come." 

•  KS.-«  The  Kn^ht  diaU  reckon,"  Ac. 
'  See  Appendix.  Note  3  B. 


Startling  the  traveller  late  and  lone»* 
I  know  not— and  it  ne'er  was  known. 

XVIII. 
Now  up  the  rocky  pass  they  drew, 
And  Bonald,  to  his  promise  true. 
Still  made  his  aim  the  stripling's  stay, 
To  aid  him  on  the  rugged  viray. 
^  Now  oheer  thee,  simple  Amadine ! 
Why  throbs  that  silly  heart  of  tbinel"^ 
—That  name  the  pirates  to  their  slave 
(In  Gaelio  'tis  the  Changeling)  gave— 
^  Dost  thou  not  rest  thee  on  my  arm  t 
Do  not  my  plaid-folds  bold  thee  vrarm ! 
Hath  not  the  wUd  bnU's  treble  hide 
This  targe  for  thee  and  me  supplied  I 
Is  not  Clan-CoUa's  sword  of  steel ! 
And,  trembler,  canst  thou  terror  feel! 
Cheer  thee,  and  still  that  throbbing  heart ; 
From  Ronald's  guard  thou  shalt  not  part" 
^O I  many  a  shaft,  at  random  sent. 
Finds  mark  the  archer  little  meant ! 
And  many  a  viwrd,  at  random  spoken. 
May  soothe  or  wound  a  heart  that's  broken  I 
Half  soothed,  half  grieved,  half  terrified* 
Close  drew  the  page  to  Ronald's  side; 
A  wild  delirious  thrill  of  joy 
Was  in  that  hour  of  agony, 
Ab  up  the  steepy  pass  he  strovey 
Fear,  toil,  and  sorrow,  lost  in  love ! 

XIX. 

The  barrier  of  that  iron  shore. 
The  rock's  steep  ledge,  is  now  climb'd  o'er; 
And  from  the  castle's  distant  wall, 
From  tower  to  tower  the  warders  call : 
The  sound  swings  over  land  and  sea,^ 
And  marics  a  watchftil  enemy. — 
They  gain'd  the  Chase,  a  wide  domain 
Left  for  the  Castle's  silvan  reign,> 
(Seek  not  the  soene — the  axe,  the  plough. 
The  boor's  dull  fence,  have  marr'd  it  now,) 
But  then,  soft  swept  in  velvet  green 
The  plain  vrith  many  a  glade  between, 
Whose  tangled  alleys  for  invade 
The  depth  of  the  brovm  forest  shade. 
Here  the  tall  fern  obscured  the  lawn. 
Fair  shelter  for  the  sportive  fown ; 
There,  tufted  close  vrith  oopsewood  green. 
Was  many  a  swelling  hillock  seen ; 
And  all  around  was  verdure  meet 
For  pressure  of  the  fairies'  feeL 
The  glassy  holly  loved  the  park, 
The  yew-tree  lent  its  shadow  dark,' 


'  MS.—"  Sach  ss  through  midnight  ether  range, 
▲ffrightenlng  oft  the  tnreller  lone.*" 

7  MS.—"  Soanda  ndly  over  land  and  tea.** 

8  See  Appendix.  Note  3  C. 

B  MS.—"  The  dark-green  holly  loved  the  down. 
The  yew-tree  lent  its  shadow  broao." 
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And  many  an  old  oak^  worn  and  bare. 
With  all  iti  duTer'd  boughs,  waa  thero. 
LoToly  between,  the  moonbeama  fdl 
On  lawn  and  hillock,  glade  and  delL 
The  gallant  Monarch  sigh'd  to  see 
llieee  glades  so  lored  in  childhood  free. 
Bethinking  that,  as  outlaw  now. 
He  ranged  beneath  the  forest  bongh.* 

XX. 

Fast  o'er  the  moonlight  Chase  they  sped. 
Well  knew  the  band  that  measured  tread. 
When,  in  retreat  or  in  adTanoe, 
The  serried  warriors  more  at  once ; 
And  evil  were  the  luck,  if  dawn 
Descried  them  on  the  open  lawn. 
Copses  they  traTorse,  brooks  they  cross, 
Strain  up  the  bank  and  o'er  the  moss. 
From  the  exhausted  page's  brow  ' 
Cold  drops  of  toil  are  streaming  now ; 
With  6£fort  faint'  and  lengthen 'd  pause, 
His  weary  step  the  stripling  draws. 
**  Nay,  droop  not  yet  I "  *  the  warrior  said ; 
«  Come,  let  me  give  thee  ease  and  aid  1 
Strong  are  mine  arm%  and  little  care 
A  weight  so  slight  as  thine  to  bear. — 
What!  wiltthoanotl— capriokNisboy! 
Then  thine  own  limba  and  strength  employ. 
Psss  but  this  ni^t,  and  pass  thy  care, 
111  plaoe  thee  with  a  lady  fiOr, 
Where  thou  shalt  tune  thy  lute  to  teU 
How  Beoald  feves  fidr  Isabell" 
Worn  out,  dishearten'd,  and  dismay'd. 
Here  Amadine  let  go  the  plaid ; 
His  trembling  limba  their  aid  reAise^* 
He  sunk  among  the  midnight  dews ! ' 

XXI. 
What  may  be  done  t— 4he  night  la  gon»— 
The  Brace's  band  mores  swiftly  on- 
Eternal  shame,  if  at  the  brunt 
Lord  Ronald  grace  not  battle's  front  !-> 
**  See  yonder  oak,  within  whose  trank 
Decaya  daiken'd  cell  hath  sunk; 
Enter,  and  rest  thee  there  a  space. 
Wrap  in  my  plaid  thy  limbs,  thy  hotJ 


1  **  Their  moonlight  mntter  on  the  beach,  after  the  mdden 
extinction  of  thh  portentous  flame,  and  their  midnight  march 
through  the  paternal  fields  of  their  royal  leader,  also  display 
mnch  beaottfiil  painting,  (stassas  U  and  19.)  JUtst  ths 
castle  is  won,  the  same  strain  is  punned.  **->Jsrffaar. 

s^M&— "From  Amadlne'b  exhausted  brow.** 

s  H3.>-"  And  doable  toU,"  he 

«  MS.-^  Nay, /tor  not  yet,**  Aee. 

•  US. *•  his  weight  rofnse.- 

•  «<  This  canto  is  not  distinguished  by  many  passages  of  ex> 
tnordlnary  merit ;  as  it  is,  howerer,  ^11  of  bnsincas.  and  com- 
pamtlfely  fVee  from  thoee  long  rhyming  dialogues  which  are  so 


I  will  not  be,  belieTc  me,  frr; 

But  must  not  quit  the  ranks  of  war. 

Well  will  I  mark  the  bosky  bourne, 

And  soon,  to  guard  thee  hence,  return.  — 

Nay,  weep  not  so,  thou  ample  boy ! 

But  sleep  in  peace,  and  wake  in  joy." 

In  rilvan  lodging  close  bestow'd,* 

He  placed  the  pagc^  and  onward  strode 

With  strength  put  forth,  o'er  moss  and  brook, 

And  soon  the  marching  band  o'ertook. 

XXII. 
Thus  stFsngely  left,  kng  sobb'd  and  wept 
The  page,  till,  wearied  out,  he  alept — 
A  rough  Toioe  waked  his  dream — ^  Nay,  her^ 
Here  by  this  thicket,  pass'd  the  deer — 
Beneath  that  oak  old  Ryno  staid — 
What  hare  we  here  1— a  Soottihh  plaid. 
And  in  its  folds  a  stripling  laid  1  — 
Come  forth  1  thy  name  and  business  tell ! — 
What,  silent  1 — ^then  I  guess  thee  well. 
The  spy  that  sought  old  Cuthbert's  cell, 
Wafted  frtim  Arrsn  yester  morn — 
Come,  comrades,  we  will  straight  return. 
Our  Lord  may  dlioose  the  rack  slionld  tc&cb 
To  this  young  lurcher  use  of  speech. 
Thy  bow-string,  till  I  bind  bun  fasL"— 
^  Nay,  but  be  weeps  and  stands  aghast; 
Unbound  we'll  lead  him,  fear  it  not; 
Tis  a  (sir  stripling,  though  a  Scot." 
The  hunters  to  the  castle  sped, 
And  there  the  hapless  captire  led. 

XXUI. 
Stout  CUiibrd  in  the  castle-court 
Prepared  him  for  the  morning  sport; 
And  now  with  Lorn  held  deep  discourse, 
Now  gave  command  for  hound  and  horse.* 
War-steeds  and  palfreys  paw'd  the  ground. 
And  many  a  deer-dog  howl'd  around. 
To  Amadine,  Lom's  well^cnown  word 
Replying  to  that  Southern  Lord, 
Miz'd  with  this  clanging  din,  might  seem 
The  phantasm  of  a  fever'd  dream. 
The  tone  upon  his  ringing  ears 
Came  like  the  sounds  which  foncy  hears^ 


frequent  in  the  poem,  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  spirited  snd  flk» 
ing.  The  scene  in  which  Bonald  is  described  shelterii^Bdiik 
under  Us  plaid,  for  tha  lome  which  be  baanto  Isabel,  h  «• 
think,  more  poetically  ooaosived  than  any  other  in  the  vbslt 
poem,  and  contains  some  tooches  of  great  paihas and  bssstr* 
—Quarterip  Bevitw, 

7  If  &— "  And  mantle  hi  my  plaid  thy  free.** 

>  M&*"  In  sUran  castk  warm  bestow'd. 
He  left  the  page." 

•  MS.—*'  And  now  with  Lorn  he  spoke  aside. 

And  now  to  squire  and  yeoman  cried. 
«    -  War-horse  and  palfrey,"  &C. 
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nide  waves  or  roaring  winds 
of  woo  the  mnser  finds, 
loudly  and  more  near, 
arrests  the  page's  ear.' 


Unto 
Tbeir 


XXIV. 
«  And  was  she  thus,"  said  Qiffonl, « lostt 
Hm  piiest  should  rae  it  to  his  cost ! 
What  says  the  monk !  *•— *  The  holy  Sire 
Owns,  that  in  masquer's  quaint  attire 
She  soo^t  his  skifi;  disguised,  unlmown 
To  iQ  except  to  him  alone. 
Botysa^  the  priest,  a  bark  from  Lorn  ' 
I^  them  aboard  that  very  mom, 
Aad  pantes  seized  her  for  their  prey. 
He  pidfer'd  ransom-gold  to  pay. 
And  they  i^;reed— ;but  ere  told  o'er, 
Ihe  winds  blow  loud,  the  billows  roar ; 
Ihey  serer'd,  and  they  met  no  more. 
He  deems— such  tempest  rez'd  the  ooast — 
Sb|i,  cfew,  and  ftxgitive,  were  lost 
So  let  it  be,  with  the  dii^race 
And  Ksndsl  of  her  lofty  race  !  * 
Tknep  better  she  had  ne'er  been  bom, 
Thsn  brought  her  in&my  on  Lorn  1 " 

XXV. 

Iffid  Clifford  now  the  captiTe  spied  ;— 

*  Whom,  Herbert,  hast  thou  there;"  heeried. 
"  Aapy  we  seized  within  the  Chase, 

A  hoUow  oak  his  lurking  plaoe.'*— -^ 

*  What  odings  can  the  youth  aflbrdi  ''-^ 

"  He  plays  the  mute."— <^  Then  noose  a  eord^ 

Unlett  brave  Lorn  reverse  the  doom 

I'or  hb  plaid's  sake."—"  Clan-CoUa's  loom,^ 

8sid  Lorn,  whose  careless  glances  trace 

Bather  the  vesture  than  the  Ikce, 

"  dan-Colla's  damA  such  tartans  twine ; 

Wearer  nor  plaid  claims  care  of  mine. 

Give  hon,  if  my  advice  you  crave, 

Hii  own  scathed  oak ; '  and  let  him  wave 

In  lir,  unless,  by  terror  wrung, 

A  fiaak  confession  find  his  tongue. — ' 

Nor  ihsll  he  die  without  his  rite ; 

—Thou,  Angus  Roy,  attend  the  sight, 

And  gjive  Clan-Golla's  dirge  thy  breath, 

^  tb^  convey  him  to  his  death." — 


T9 


»k3. 


'or roaring  wind* 


Some  words  of  woe  hb  mnaingB  find, 
m  apoke  more  loadly  and  moro  d« 
Tbcae  words  sneet  the  psfo**  ear." 
*  MS.-**  To  all  aare  to  himself  alone. 

Thm,  laja  he,  that  a  bark  from  Lon 
laid  him  aboard."  Ac. 

'  la  plaoe  of  the  eonplet  which  follows,  the  M  8.  has: 
"  For,  stood  she  there,  and  ahonld  reftiao 
Ihe  choice  my  better  purpoee  view*, 
1*4  ipum  her  like  a  bond-maid  tame, 

I^j^  lieeentmentjndto         1.^^... 
I  each  wD^e  of  pride  ana  i 


«  O  brother!  emel  to  the  h«tl" 
Through  the  poor  captive's  bosom  pass'd 
The  thought,  but,  to  his  purpose  true 
He  said  not,  though  he  sigh'd,  ^  Adieu  I  ^ 

XX  VL 

And  will  he  keep  his  pui^wse  still, 

In  sight  of  that  last  ok)eing  ill,^ 

When  one  poor  breath,  one  single  word, 

May  freedom,  safety,  life,  aflRord ! 

Can  he  rerist  the  instinctive  call, 

For  life  that  bids  us  barter  allf— 

Love,  strong  as  death,  his  heart  hath  steel'df 

His  nerves  hath  strong— he  will  not  yield  I 

Since  that  poor  breath,  that  Iktle  word, 

May  yield  Lord  Ronald  to  the  sword. — * 

Clan-Colla's  dhge  is  pealing  wide. 

The  griealy  headsman  's  by  his  side ; 

Along  the  greenwood  Chase  they  bend. 

And  now  their  mardi  has  gfaasdy  end ! 

That  old  and  shatter'd  oak  beneath. 

They  destine  for  the  place  of  death.* 

— What  thoughts  are  his,  while  all  in  vain 

His  eye  for  sid  ezplorss  the  plain  I 

What  thoughts,  while,  with  a  dizzy  ear. 

He  hears  the  death*prayer  muttered  near  t 

And  must  he  die  such  death  accurst. 

Or  will  that  bosom-secret  burst! 

Cold  on  his  brow  breaks  terror's  dew. 

His  trembling  lips  are  livid  blue ; 

The  agony  of  parting  life 

Has  nought  to  match  that  moment's  strife  ! 

XXVIL 
But  other  witnesses  are  nigh, 
Who  mock  at  fear,  and  death  defy  1 
Soon  as  the  dire  lament  was  play'd. 
It  waked  the  luriung  ambuscade. 
Hie  Island  Lord  look'd  forth,  and  sfded 
The  cause,  and  loud  in  fory  cried,^® 
**  By  Heaven,  they  lead  the  page  to  die, 
And  mock  me  in  his  agony  1 
lliey  shall  abye  it  1 " — On  his  ann 
Brace  laid  strong  grasp,  '^  They  diall  not 

harm 
A  ringlet  of  the  stripling's  hair ; 
But,  till  I  give  the  word,  forbear. 


4  H8.— "  A  epy,  wham,  gnided  bj  oar  hound, 

LuiUsgeonceal'd  this  aiom  we  foand.' 

8  M&^"  Yon  scathed  oak." 

s  M&  **  by  terror  wrong 

To  speech,  oonfeasioB  finds  his  tongue.  ** 

7 "  last  human  ilL" 


s  HS.—"  Since  that  one  word,  that  little  breath. 

May  speak  Lord  Ronald's  doom  of  death ' 

0  lia--"  Beneath  that  shatter'd  old  oak-tree, 
Deelgn'd  the  slanghter-place  to  b«.** 
10  MS.—"  Soon  as  the  due  lament  was  play'd, 
Hie  Island  Lord  in  fbry  said, 
*  By  HeaTon  they  lead.' "  &c. 
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-^Douglas,  lead  fifty  of  our  fbroe 
Up  yonder  hdlow  waier-oonne, 
And  coaoh  thee  midway  on  the  wold, 
Between  the  flyers  and  their  hold : 
A  apear  above  the  copse  display'd, 
Be  signal  of  the  ambush  nutde. 
— Edward,  with  forty  spearmen,  straight 
Through  yonder  oopse  approach  the  gate 
And,  when  thou  hear'st  the  battle-din. 
Rush  forward,  and  the  passage  win, 
Secure  the  drawbridge-^tarm  the  port, 
And  man  and  guard  the  castle-court.^-^ 
The  rest  move  slowly  forth  with  me. 
In  shelter  of  the  fbrest-tree. 
Till  Douglas  at  his  post  I  see." 

XXVIII. 
like  war-horse  eager  to  rush  on, 
Compell'd  to  wait  the  signal  blown,* 
Hid,  and  scarce  hid,  by  greenwood  bough. 
Trembling  with  rage,  stands  Ronald  now. 
And  in  his  grasp  his  sword  gleams  blue. 
Soon  to  be  dyed  with  deadlier  hue. — 
Meanwhile  the  Bruce,  with  steady  eye. 
Sees  the  dark'  death-train  moving  by. 
And,  heedful,  measures  oft  the  space 
The  Douglas  and  his  band  must  trace. 
Ere  they  can  reach  their  destined  ground. 
Now  sinks  the  dirge's  wailing  sound. 
Now  cluster  round  the  diroftd  tree 
That  slow  and  solemn  company. 
While  hymn  mistaned  and  mutter'd  prayer 
The  victim  for  his  fote  prepare.— 
What  glances  o'er  the  greenwood  shade! 
Hie  spear  that  marks  the  ambuscade ! — 
^  Now,  noble  Chief !  I  leave  thee  loose; 
Upon  thom,  Ronald  1"  said  the  BrUce. 

XXIX. 
**  The  Bruce,  the  Bruce !"  to  well-known  cry 
His  native  rooks  and  woods  reply. 
«  The  Bruce,  the  Bruce  2 "  in  that  dread  word 
The  knell  of  hundred  deaths  was  heard. 
The  aatonish'd  Southern  gazed  at  first. 
Where  the  wild  tempest  was  to  burst. 
That  waked  in  that  presaging  name. 
Before,  behind,  around  it  camel 
Half-arm'd,  surprised,  on  every  side 
Hemm'd  in,  hew'd  down,  they  bled  and  died. 
Deep  in  the  ring  the  Bruce  engaged. 
And  fierce  Glan-GoUa's  broadsword  raged ! 
Full  soon  the  few  who  foaght  were  sped. 


>  MS.-i*<  Yet  waitiog  for  the  trumpet  tone.*' 

'  HS.->*'  See  the  aiow-death-tTain." 

a  M&— *'  And  scarce  bis  recoUcctloa, '  fro. 

•  MS.—"  A  harder  task  fierce  Edward  wait*. 

Whose  ire  aaaail'd  the  castle  gates.  *' 

•  MS  — '*  Whore  sober  thought  had  failU 

Upon  the  bridge  himuifht  tlixew.*' 


Nor  better  was  their  lot  who  fled. 
And  met,  'ntid  terror's  wild  earsfer. 
The  Douglas's  redoubted  spear  I 
Two  hundred  yeomen  on  that  mom 
The  castle  left,  and  none  return. 

XXX. 

Not  on  their  flight  press'd  Ronald's  brand. 
A  gentler  duty  claimM  his  hand. 
He  raised  the  page,  where  on  the  plain 
His  fear  had  sunk  him  with  the  a'ain : 
And  twice,  that  mom,  suiprise  well  near 
Betray'd  the  secret  kept  by  fear ; 
Once,  when,  with  life  retuniing,  came 
To  the  boy's  lip  Lord  Ronald's  name. 
And  hardly  recollection'  drown'd 
The  accents  in  a  murmuring  sound ; 
And  once,  when  scarce  he  could  resist 
The  Chieftain's  care  to  loose  the  vest. 
Drawn  ti^tly  o'er  his  labouring  breaat. 
But  then  the  Bruce's  bugle  blew. 
For  martial  work  was  yet  to  do. 

XXXI. 
A  harder  task  fierce  Edward  waits. 
Ere  signal  given,  the  castle  gates 

His  fury  had  assaU'd;« 
Such  was  his  wonted  reckless  mood. 
Yet  desperate  valour  oft  made  good. 
Even  by  its  daring,  venture  rude, 

Where  prudence  might  have  £ul'd. 
Upon  the  bridge  his  strength  he  threw,' 
And  struck  the  iron  chain  in  two. 

By  which  its  planks  arose  ; 
The  warder  next  his  axe's  edge 
Struck  down  upon  the  threshold  ledge, 
'Twixt  door  and  post  a  ghaatly  wedge  ^* 

The  gate  they  may  not  doee. 
Well  fought  the  Southern  in  the  fray, 
Cliiford  and  Lorn  fought  well  that  day. 
But  stubborn  Edward  forced  his  way  ' 

Against  a  hundred  foes. 
Loud  came  the  cry, "  The  Bmoe,  the  Brace  1* 
No  hope  or  in  defence  or  truce. 

Fresh  combatants  pour  in ; 
Mad  with  success,  and  drunk  with  gore, 
They  drive  the  struggling  foe  beforoj. 

And  ward  on  ward  they  win. 
Unsparing  was  the  vongefiil  sword. 
And  limbs  were  lopp'd  and  life-blood  ponr'd, 
The  cry  of  death  and  conflict  roar'd. 

And  fearful  was  the  din ! 


•  MS.—**  Rb  axe  wae  eteol  of  teniper*d  edg». 

That  trath  the  warder  well  m%bt  plcdgSb 
He  rank  upon  the  threehold  ledge  1 
The  gate,"  &c 
7  MS.—"  Well  fought  the  BngUsh  yeomen  then. 
And  Lorn  and  CUIRh^  plajr'd  tho  i 
But  Edward  mana'd  the  pais  ho 
Against,"  4ic. 
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tbertutiisg  hones  plunged  and  flungy 
Clanoiir'd  the  dogs  till  turreta  rung, 

Nomnk  the  fearful  ccy, 
IB  BoC  a  foeman  was  there  fonnd 
ififB,  ssre  thoae  who  on  the  grovmd 

GvDan'd  in  their  agony  V 

XXXIL 
As  tifiant  CHflbrd  is  no  more ;' 
Oa  Booald'a  broadsword  streaxn'd  his  gore. 
Bat  better  hap  had  he  of  Lorn, 
Wbo^  bj  the  fbemen  backward  borne, 
Tit  gvn'd  with  slender  train  the  port, 
%  here  lay  his  barfc  beneath  the  fort, 

And  eat  the  cable  loose." 
Shert  wen  his  shrift  in  that  debate, 
That  boor  of  ftuy  and  of  fate. 

If  Lorn  enconnter'd  Bruce  !* 
Umb  long  and  loud  the  nctor  shout 
ftoa  turret  and  from  tower  rung  out, 

The  rugged  Taults  replied ; 
Aad  from  the  donjon  tower  on  high, 
ITw  men  of  Gsnick  may  descry 
Bunt  Andrew's  crmb,  in  blaxonry 

Of  aQver,  waving  wide ! 

xxxnL 

Tbe  Bmee  hath  won  his  Other's  hall  I* 

--"  Welcome,  brare  friends  and  comrades  all, 

Welcome  to  mirth  and  joy ! 
"Rm  fint,  the  last,  is  welcome  here, 
Pnn  lord  and  chieftain,  prince  and  peer, 

To  this  poor  speechlees  boy. 
Qnet  God  I  once  more  my  sire's  abode 
b  miiie-behold  the  floor  I  trode 

hi  tottering  infancy ! 
Aad  there*  the  Taulted  arch,  whose  sound 
^^Kwd  my  joyous  shout  and  bound 
b  bogrfaood,  and  that  rung  around 

To  youth's  unthinking  glee ! 
0  fin^  to  thee,  all-gradous  Heaven, 
Then  to  my  friends,  my  thanks  be  given ! " — 
HeiMnsed  a  space,  hb  brow  he  cross'd^ 
Then  on  the  board  his  sword  he  toae'd, 


■tansa  of  "The  Stage  of  Corinth' 
^^■^(ibTloait  though,  no  donbt,  an  vnoonsdoiu  imltatioa 
"^Ftndiagiiine  lines,  uagnifloently  expanded  fhfeagk 
■**■•  •*  ahoBt  thbty  eottpleta  >- 

*  All  «lie  HriB«  thh«B  that  heard 
That  deadly  earth-shock  diiappear'd : 
The  vfld  bbda  flew ;  the  wild  doga  fled, 
Aad  hewlfaig  left  the  nnborled  dead ; 
'■acaaMlafiwBa  tiielr  keepan  broke , 
The  dirtant  ateer  finaook  the  yoke- 
The  nearer  ateed  plunged  o'er  the  plain. 
And  bant  hie  girth,  and  tore  his  rein,"  dec. 

*  bf«lai  of  «Mt,  Clifford  feU  at  Baanockbnm. 

•  Jli---  lad  iwifUy  hoisted  eaa- 
'  Short  were  hia  ehrifl.  If  In  that  hoar 

Of  (ate,  of  for;,  and  of  power, 
He  'Gonnter*d  Edward  Bruce ! " 


Yet  steammg  hot ;  with  Southern  goi^ 
From  hilt  to  point  'twas  orimsoa'd  o'er. 

XXXIV. 

^  Bring  here,"  he  said,  « the  maien  Idot, 
My  noUe  fkthers  loved  of  yore.^ 
Thrioe  let  them  drcle  round  the  board. 
The  pledge,  fkir  Scotland's  rigfau  restored  I 
And  he  whose  lip  shall  touch  the  wine, 
Without  a  vow  as  true  as  mine. 
To  hold  both  lands  and  life  at  nought. 
Until  her  ftreedom  shall  be  bought,— 
Be  brand  of  a  disloyal  Soot, 
And  lasting  mfiamy  his  lot  1' 
Sit,  gentle  friends  i  our  hour  of  glee 
Is  brie^  well  spend  it  joyously ! 
Blithest  of  all  the  sun's  bright  beams, 
When  betwixt  storm  and  storm  he  gleams. 
Well  is  our  countiy's  work  begun. 
But  more,  ihr  more,  must  yet  be  dona. 
Speed  mesMngers  Uie  country  through ; 
Arouse  old  friends,  and  gather  new  ;* 
Warn  Lanark's  kidghts  to  gfard  their  naiU 
Rouse  the  brave  sons  of  Teviotdale, 
Let  Ettriek's  archers  sharp  their  darta» 
The  fidrest  forms,  the  truest  hearts ! 
CaU  aU,  caU  aU  1  from  Keedswair-Path, 
To  the  wild  confines  of  Cape- Wrath ; 
Wide  let  the  news  through  Scotland  ring. 
The  Northern  Esgle  claps  his  wing  I " 


€it  ftortr  of  tit  iilti. 


CAMTO  SIXTH. 


L 

O  WHO,  that  shared  them,  ever  shall  forget^* 
The  emotions  of  the  spirit-rousing  tinie» 
When  breathless  in  the  mart  the  couriers  net. 
Early  and  ]ate,  at  evening  and  at  prime ; 
When  the  loud  cannon  and  the  meiry  chhoe 
Hail'd  news  on  news,  as  field  on  field  was  won,>* 


'  See  Appendix,  Note  3  D. 

•  MS.—"  And  aee  the  vaulted  arch,"  die 

7  See  Appendix,  Note  3  E. 

■  MS.— '<  Be  laating  infamy  hi*  lot. 

And  biaad  of  a  disloyal  Sootl* 
B  See  Appeadix.  Note  8  F. 

10  MS.—*'  Haat  thou  liraROt7--<Nol  who  oaa  aTer  inget. 

1 1  "  Who  oaa  avoid  oonjniing  op  the  idea  of  men  with  broad 

aheeta  of  fbolacap  scored  with  vtetoiiea  rolled  round  their 

bate,  aod  hone  blowing  loud  deflanoe  In  each  other's  BNiith, 

firom  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  Pall- Mall,  or  the  Haynarhei, 

when  he  reada  anch  a  paaaage?   We  actually  hear  the  Park 

and  Tower  gone,  and  the  riattering  of  ten  thoonnd  bcUs,  aa 

we  read,  and  atopoor  aaia fhnn  the  claaaaad aadden  inti%ak»a 

Of  the  clamours  of  aome  hot  and  JbonifUtef  patriot,  blowine 

ouraelTee^  as  well  aa  Bonaparte,  to  the  devil  (    And  what  baa 

ill  this  to  do  with  Bannockbum  f'-AfofilMy  Mevine, 

2p 
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When  Hope,  long  doabtfttl^aoar'd  at  length  wblime, 
And  our  glad  eyes,  awake  as  day  begun, 
Watch*d  Joy's  broad  banner  rise,  to  meet  the  rising 
Bonl^ 

• 

O  these  were  hoars,  when  thrilling  joy  repaid 
A  long,  long  coane  of  daricness,  doubts,  and  fears  I 
The  heart-iiek  iaintness  of  the  hope  deUy'd, 
The  waste,  the  woe,  the  bloodshed,  and  the  tears 
That  tracked  with  terror  twenty  noting  yean, 
All  was  foTgot  in  that  blithe  jubilee  I 
Her  downcast  eye  even  pale  AflUotion  rears, 
To  sigh  a  thankftil  prayer,  amid  the  glee, 
That  hail'd  the  Despot* s  fidl,  and  peace  and  liberty  I 

Such  news  o'er  Scotland's  hills  triumphant  rode, 
When  'gainst  the  iuTsders  tum'd  the  battle's  scale, 
When  Bruce's  banner  had  victorious  flow'd 
O'er  Loudoun's  mountain,  and  in  Ury's  Tale ;' 
When  English  blood  oft  deluged  Douglas-dale,' 
And  fiery  Edward  routed  stout  St.  John,^ 
When  Bandolph's  war-cry  swell'd  the  southern  gale,^ 
And  many  a  fortress,  town,  and  tower,  was  won. 
And  Fame  still  sounded  forth  fresh  deeds  of  glory  done. 

U. 

Blithe  tidhigi  flew  from  baron's  tower. 

To  peasant's  oot,  to  forest^bower. 

And  waked  the  solitary  cell. 

Where  lone  Saint  Bride*s  recluses  dwell. 

Piinoeis  no  more,  &ir  Isabel, 
A  vofress  of  the  order  now, 

Say,  did  the  rule  that  bid  thee  wear 

Dim  veil  and  woollen  soapulaire, 

And  reft  thy  locks  of  dark-brown  hair, 
That  stom  and  rigid  vow. 

Did  it  condemn  the  transport  high, 

Which  glisten'd  in  thy  watery  eye, 

When  minstrel  or  when  palmer  told 
:    ]@aoh  fresh  exploit  of  Bruce  the  bold  f— 

And  whose  the  lovely  £Drm,  that  shares 

Thy  anxious  hopes,  thy  fears,  thy  prayers  I 

No  sister  she  of  convent  shade ; 

So  fay  these  looks  in  lengthen'd  braid, 
.    So  say  the  blushes  and  the  sighs, 
'    The  tremors  that  unbidden  rise, 

When,  mingled  with  the  Bruoe's  fame. 

The  brave  Lord  Bonald's  prsises  came. 

UL 
Believe,  his  lither's  castle  won, 
And  his  bold  enterprise  begun. 
That  Bruoe's  earliest  cares  restore 
The  speechlesB  page  to  Amn*s  shore : 
Nor  think  that  long  the  quaint  disguiM 
OoDoeal'd  her  ftt>m  a  sister's  eyes ; 

.  M8.— «  Watdi'd  Joy's  broad  banner  xIm,  wateh'd 
Triumph'b  flashing  gan.** 
Bm  App«ndix»  Note  SO.  >  Ibid,  Nbte  3  H. 

Sm  Appendix,  Not*  SI.  c  lUd.  Not« 3 K. 


And  sistor-like  in  love  they  dwell 
In  that  lone  convent's  silent  cell. 
There  Bruce's  slow  assent  allows 
Fair  Isa^iel  the  veil  and  vows; 
And  there,  her  sex's  drees  regaia'd. 
The  lovely  Maid  dt  Lorn  remain'd^ 
Unnamed,  unknown,  while  Scotland  &r 
Resounded  with  the  din  of  war; 
And  many  a  month,  and  many  a  day. 
In  Calm  seclusion  wore  away. 

IV. 
These  days,  these  months,  to  years  t»A 

worn. 
When  tiiUngs  of  hi{^  weight  were  borne 

To  that  lone  island's  shore; 
Of  all  the  Scottish  conquests  made 
By  the  First  Edwaid's  nithkas  blade, 

His  son  retain'd  no  more. 
Northward  of  Tweed,  but  Stiriing's  towen, 
Beleaguer'd  by  King  Robert's  powers; 

And  they  took  term  of  truco, ' 
If  England's  King  should  not  reliere 
The  siege  ere  John  the  Baptist's  eve. 

To  yield  them  to  the  Brace. 
England  was  roused— on  every  aide 
Courier  and  post  and  herald  hied. 

To  summon  prince  and  peer. 
At  Berwick-bounds  to  meet  their  liege,^ 
Prepared  to  raise  fair  Stiriing's  aiege. 

With  buckler,  brand,  and  spear. 
The  term  was  nigh — ^they  muster'd  fiMt, 
By  beacon  and  by  bugle-blast 

Forth  marshall'd  fiir  the  field; 
There  rode  each  knight  of  noble  name^ 
There  England's  hardy  arehers  came, 
The  land  they  trode  seem'd  all  on  6ame, 

With  banner,  blade,  and  shield  I 
And  not  fismed  England's  powen  alone, 
Renown'd  in  arms,  the  summons  own; 

For  Neustria's  knights  obey'd, 
Gaaoogne  bath  lent  her  horsemen  good,' 
And  Cambria,  but  of  late  subdued. 
Sent  Ibrth  her  mountaiaHnultituda^* 
And  Connoght  pour'd  trom  waste  and  wood 
Her  hundred  tribes,  whose  sceptre  rude 

Dark  Eth  O'Connor  sway'd.>» 

V. 

Right  to  devoted  Caledon 

The  storm  of  war  rolls  slowly  on,'* 

With  menace  doep  and  dread; 
So  the  dark  douds,  with  gslhwing  powsr, 
Suspend  awhile  the  thveaton'd  shower, 
Till  every  peak  and  summit  lower 

Round  the  pale  pilgrim's  head. 


•  See  Appendix,  Note  8  Lb 
B  The  MS.  haa  not  this  Una. 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  S  N. 

1)  MS.— "  The  gathering  tlono  of 


7  lUd^NoUSM. 
rolUoa.* 
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Not  with  sa<^  pilgrim's  startled  eye 
Kii^  Robert  mark'd  the  tempest  nigh ! 

KflsolTed  the  brant  to  bide, 
W§  njtl  somnxMis  wwn'd  the  land, 
That  all  who  own'd  their  King's  oommand 
SIuQld  instant  take  the  spear  and  brand,' 

To  eombat  at  his  side. 
0  who  may  tell  the  sons  of  fiun^ 
That  at  King  Bobert's  bidding  camp, 

To  battle  for  the  right  I 
Vnm  Chenot  to  the  shores  of  Boss, 
From  Solway-Sands  to  Marshal's-Moss,' 

AH  bonn'd  them  for  the  fight. 
Such  news  the  royal  ooniier  tells, 
Who  came  to  rouse  dark  Arran'k  delis ; 
Bat  brther  tidings  mnst  the  ear 
Of  Isabel  in  secret  hear. 
These  in  her  cloister  walk,  next  mom, 
Tbus  shared  she  with  the  Maid  of  Lorn. 

TI. 
"My  Edith,  can  I  tell  how  dear 
Oor  intercourse  of  hearts  sincere 

Hath  been  to  Isabel  1— 
Jadge  then  the  sorrow  of  my  heart. 
When  I  must  say  the  words.  We  paitl 

The  cheerless  cooTent-cell 
Was  not,  sweet  maiden,  made  for  thee ; 
Go  thou  where  thy  rooation  free 

On  happier  fortnnes  fell. 
Nor,  Edith,  judge  thyself  betray'd 
Though  Robert  knows  that  Lore's  high  Maid 
And  bis  poor  silent  page  were  one. 
^emd  m  the  fickle  heart  of  man,' 
Earnest  and  anxious  hath  he  look'd 
How  Ronald's  heart  the  message  brook'd 
That  gate  him,  with  her  last  farewell, 
The  charge  of  Sister  Isabel, 
To  think  upon  thy  better  right. 
And  keep  the  faith  his  promise  plight 
For^gjive  him  for  thy  sister's  sake, 
At  first  if  Tain  repinings  wake— ^ 

Long  nnoe  that  mood  is  gone: 
Now  dwelb  he  on  thy  jnster  daims. 
And  oft  his  breach  of  foith  he  blames — 

FoigiTe  him  for  thine  own ! " — 

VII. 

*  No!  new  to  Lord  Ronald's  bower 
Win  I  again  as  paramour  " 

** '        —  II '  -         

'  ttL~««  Sbottld  laatant  btlt  them  with  th«  brand." 
<  K&-.«  F^om  Sohray^  tanas  to  wild  Cape-Wrath, 
Prom  Ilay'a  Biiuis  to  ColbrandSi  Path.** 

*  MS.—**  And  his  mute  pa^  were  one. 

For,  Tenant  in  the  heart  of  man." 

« ll8w-«<  If  brief  and  Tain  repisiasi  wake  " 

*  U&-"  Her  lorer'a  altered  mood  to  try." 

*  X&-"  Ber  a«cd  aire  had  own'd  his  reign." 
'  The  US.  here  preaenta^  tnued-" 


**  Nay,  hush  thee,  too  mipatient  maid. 

Until  my  final  tale  be  said ! — 

The  good  King  Robert  would  engage 

Edith  once  more  his  elfin  page. 

By  her  own  heart,  and  her  own  ey^ 

Her  lover's  penitence  to  try— ^ 

Safe  in  his  royal  ohaxge  and  free. 

Should  such  thy  final  purpose  be. 

Again  unknown  to  seek  the  cell. 

And  lire  and  die  with  Isabel." 

Thus  spoke  the  maid — King  Robert's  eya 

Might  have  some  glanoe  of  policy ; 

Dunstafifhage  had  tho  monarch  ta'en. 

And  Lorn  bad  own*d  King  Robert's  reigL ,  * 

Her  brother  had  to  England  fled, 

And  there  in  banishment  was  dead ; 

Ample,  through  ezfle,  death,  and  flight, 

Car  tower  and  land  was  Edith's  right ; 

This  ample  right  o'er  tower  uad  land 

Were  safe  in  Ronald's  futhftil  hand. 

VIII. 
Embarrassed  eye  and  blushing  cheek 
Pleasure  and  diame,  and  fear  bespeak » 
Tet  much  the  reasoning  Edith  made: 
^  Her  sister's  faith  she  must  upbraid. 
Who  gave  such  secret,  dark  and  dear. 
In  oouneil  to  another's  ear. 
Why  should  she  leave  the  peaceful  oellf— 
How  should  she  part  with  Isabel  I — 
How  wear  that  strange  attire  agent — 
How  risk  herself  'midst  martial  menl^ 
And  how  be  guarded  on  the  way  t — 
At  least  she  might  entreat  delay." 
Kind  Isabel,  with  secret  smile. 
Saw  and  forgave  the  maiden's  wile, 
Beluotant  to  be  thought  to  move 
At  the  first  call  of  truant  love.' 

IX. 
Oh,  blame  her  not  I — ^when  zephyrs  wake. 
The  aspen's  trembling  leaves  must  shake; 
When  beams  the  sun  through  April's  shower. 
It  needs  must  Uoom,  the  violet  flower ; 
And  Love,  howe'er  the  maiden  strive. 
Must  with  reviving  hope  revive  1 
A  thousand  soft  excuses  came. 
To  plead  his  cause  'gainst  virgin  shame. 
Pledged  by  their  sires  in  earliest  youth. 
He  had  her  plighted  faith  and  truth — 


'*  But  all  was  OTermled-^a  band 
From  Ainn*B  monntafau  left  the  land ; 
Their  chief,  MaoLoaiSt  had  the  eare 
The  speedileaa  Amadtaie  to  bear 

las  bchored 
reverence  i 

To  page  the  monarch  dearly  lOTed."* 

With  one  Terbal  alteration  these  lines  occur  hereafter— the 

poet  havhiK  postponed  them.  In  order  to  apologise  more  «C 

length  for  Edith's  aoqoieaoence  fai  an  arrangement  not,  cea* 

talnly,  at  fiiat  aight,  otst  dsUoate. 


ToBn.c^lUil'*"" 
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Then,  'twas  her  Liege's  strict  oommanu, 
Aod  she,  bei^eath  his  royal  hand, 
A  ward  in  person  and  in  land: — 
And,  last,  she  was  resolved  to  stay 
Only  brief  spaoe— one  little  day — 
Close  hidden  in  her  safe  disguise 
From  all,  but  most  from  Ronald's  eyes — 
But  once  to  see  him  more ! — ^nor  blame 
Her  wish — to  hear  him  name  her  name ! — 
Then,  to  bear  back  to  solitude 
The  thought  he  had  his  £ilsohood  rued ! 
But  Isabel,  who  long  had  seen 
Her  pallid  cheek  and  pensive  mien, 
And  well  herself  the  cause  might  knew, 
Though  innocent,  of  Edith's  woe, 
Joy'd,  generous,  that  revolving  time 
Gave  means  to  expiate  the  crime. 
Hi^  glow'd  her  bosom  as  she  said, 
"  Well  shall  her  sufferings  be  repaid  ! " 
Now  came  the  parting  hour — ^a  band 
From  Arran's  mountains  left  the  land ; 
Their  chie^  Fitz- Louis,  ^  had  the  care 
The  speechless  Amadine  to  bear 
To  Bruce,  with  honour,  as  behoved 
To  page  the  monarch  dearly  loved. 

X. 

rhe  King  had  deem'd  the  maiden  bright 

Should  reach  him  long  before  the  fight, 

But  storms  and  fate  her  course  delay: 

It  was  on  eve  of  battle-dav. 

When  o*er  the  Oillie's-hill  she  rode. 

The  landscape  Uke  a  furnace  glow'd. 

And  &r  as  e'er  the  eye  was  borne. 

The  lances  waved  Uke  autumn-corn. 

In  battles  four  beneath  their  eye,' 

The  forces  of  King  Robert  lie.^ 

And  one  below  the  hill  vi.'as  laid,^ 

Reserved  for  rescue  and  for  aid ; 

And  three,  advanced,  form'd  vaward-Iine, 

*Twixt  Bannock's  brook  and  Ninian's  shrine. 

Detached  was  each,  yet  each  so  nigh 

As  well  might  mutual  aid  supply. 

1  See  Appendix,  Note  3  P. 

>  MS.^**  Nearest  and  ploineat  to  the  eye." 

>  See  Appendix,  Note  3  Q. 

«  IfS.^**  One  cloee  beneath  the  hill  was  laid." 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  3  B. 

•  *'  Ai  a  reward  for  the  loyalty  and  dlttinguished  bravery 
of  the  men  of  Ayr  on  the  occasion  referred  to  in  the  text. 
King  Robert  the  Bruce  granted  them  upwards  of  13U0  Scott 
acres  of  land,  part  of  the  baiawy  of  KjfU  Stewart^  his  patri- 
monial inheritance,  lying  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
town  of  Ayr,  which  grant  King  James  VI.  coniinned  to  their 
successors  by  two  charters;  one  to  the  freemen  of  Newton- 
upon-Ayr,  the  other  to  the  freemen  of  Prestwick,  both  boroughs 
of  barony  in  the  same  pariah,  with  all  the  peculiarities  of  the 
original  constitution. 

"  The  former  charter  contains  forty-eight  freedoms  or  baix>- 
nies-es  these  snbdiriuons  are  called— and  the  latter  thirty- 
ilx.  The  right  of  succession  to  these  freeholds  is  limited.  A 
son  succeeds  his  father,  nor  can  ius  right  of  succession  be 


Beyond,  the  Southern  host  ap))cars, 
A  boundless  wilderness  of  speurs, 
Whose  verge  or  rear  the  anidous  eye 
Strove  &r,  but  strove  in  vain,  to  spy. 
Thick  flashing  in  the  evening  beam, 
Glaives,  lances,  bills,  and  banners  gleam ; 
And  where  the  heaven  join'd  with  the  hill, 
Was  distant  armour  flashing  still. 
So  wide,  so  far,  the  boundless  host 
Seem'd  in  the  blue  horizon  lost. 

XL 
Down  from  the  hill  the  maiden  passed. 
At  the  wild  show  of  war  aghast ; 
And  traversed  first  the  rearward  host. 
Reserved  for  aid  where  needed  most 
The  men  of  Carrick  and  of  Ayr, 
Lennox  and  Lanark,  too,  were  there,* 

And  all  the  western  land ; 
With  these  the  valiant  of  the  Isles 
Beneath  their  chieftains  rank'd  their  files,' 

In  many  a  plaided  band. 
There,  in  the  centre,  proudly  raised. 
The  Bruoe's  royal  standard  blazed, 
And  there  Lord  Ronald's  banner  bore 
A  galley  driven  by  sail  and  oar. 
A  wild,  yet  pleasing  contrast,  made 
Warriors  in  mail  and  plate  array'd. 
With  the  plumed  bonnet  and  the  plaid 

By  these  Hebrideans  worn ; 
But  O !  unseen  for  three  long  years, 
Dear  was  the  garb  of  mountaineers 

To  the  £ur  Maid  of  Lorn  ! 
For  one  she  look'd — but  he  was  far 
Busied  amid  the  ranks  of  war — 
Yet  with  affection's  troubled  eye 
She  mark'd  his  banner  boldly  fly, 
Qave  on  the  countless  foe  a  glance. 
And  thought  on  battle's  desperate  chance. 

XIL 

To  centre  of  the  vaward-Une 
Fitz-Louis  guided  Amadine.* 


anywise  affected  by  the  amount  of  his  lather's  debta  A  «ida« 
haring  no  son  may  enjoy  her  husband's  freehold  as  loogsttki 
lires,  but  at  her  death  it  rorerts  to  the  community,  the  kma^ 
line  being  excluded  from  the  right  of  saccessioB.  NorcaasnT 
fiieeman  dispose  of  his  freehold  except  to  the  commsBity,  vl* 
must,  within  a  certain  time,  dispose  of  it  to  a  naatnl  penn> 
as  no  hiecman  or  baron  can  possess  more  than  one  aUotineol, 
whereby  the  original  number  of  freemen  is  always  kepi  np. 

*'  Each  freeholder  has  a  rote  in  the  election  of  the  hal^ 
who  hare  a  Jurisdiction  over  the  freemen  for  the  ttconaj  « 
small  debts.  But  though  they  haTe  the  power  of  oomattthK 
a  freeman  to  prison,  they  cannot,  in  right  of  their  oflie^  kv 
the  prison  doors  on  him,  but  if  he  leares  the  prisoa  elthcat 
the  proper  liberation  of  the  baHliep,  he  thereby  ioMtM  W 
baronshiporfraedom."— /n^iftt  Speeialy  pp.7S;  <tf,3S&^ 
Sir  John  Sinclair's  Statistiotd  Account  qf  SeoOandy  teL  a 
pp.  S63,  264,  581,— CftotoMTi'  Cakdonia,  voLlii.  pp.«>ia» 
—■NoUfrom  Mr.  Joseph  Train  (1840.) 

7  See  Appendix,  Note  3  S. 

•  MS.—"  Her  guard  condacted  Amadine  " 
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Ain*d  aU  on  Ibot,  Out  bout  appear* 

A  KRKd  maaa  of  glimmering  speara. 

There  stood  the  Hardien*  warlike  band, 

Hm  yarriora  there  of  Lodon'sland; 

Ettiiek  and  liddell  bent  the  jew, 

A  brad  of  ardiera  fierce,  thoogh  few ; 

Tbe  nen  of  Nith  and  Annan'a  vale. 

And  the  bold  Speari  of  Teviotdale  h- 

The  danntleai  Dooglas  these  ob^, 

And  the  young  8toart*8  gentle  sway. 

Kortb-eastward  by  Saint  Ninian's  shrine, 

Beneadi  fierce  Randolph's  charge,  combine 

The  vanion  whom  the  hardy  North 

Fram  Tay  to  Sutherland  sent  forth. 

The  rot  of  SeotUnd*s  war-array 

With  Edward  Bmoe  to  westward  lay. 

Where  Bannook,  with  bis  broken  bank 

And  deep  ravine,  protects  their  flank. 

Befaiod  them,  screenM  by  sheltering  wood. 

The  gsllant  Keith,  Lord  Marshal,  stood : 

Ha  iBen-<at'«rma  bear  mace  and  lance, 

Aad  plomes  that  wave,  and  helms  that  glance. 

Ihiisfur  divided  by  the  King, 

Cotfre,  and  right,  and  left-ward  wing. 

Composed  his  front ;  nor  distant  &r 

Was  strong  reserve  to  aid  the  war. 

And  'twas  to  front  of  this  array, 

Her  gnide  and  Edith  made  their  way. 

XIII. 
Here  most  they  pause ;  for,  in  advance 
As  &r  as  one  might  ptch  a  lance. 
The  Monarch  rode  along  the  van,  * 
The  foe's  approaching  force  to  scan, 
Ha  line  to  marshal  and  to  range. 
And  ranks  to  squam,  and  fronts  to  change. 
Aloue  he  Tod»~from  head  to  heel 
Sheathed  m  hia  ready  arms  of  steel ; 
Kor  mounted  yet  on  war-horse  wight, 
Bat,  tin  more  near  the  shock  of  fight, 
^fsmg  a  palfrey  low  and  light. 
A  dbdem  of  gold  was  set 
Aboie  his  bright  steel  basinet, 
^  fhtf^d  within  its  glittering  twine 
^tt  seen  the  glove  of  Argentine ; 
Tnmoheon  or  leading  staff  he  lacks, 
^MtiBg;,  mstead,  a  battle-axe. 
Henaged  his  soldiers  for  the  fight, 
^tntnd  thua,  in  open  sight 
Of  other  bostwThiee  bowshots  far, 
^^oied  the  deep  front  of  England's  war, 
'And  rated  on  their  arms  awhile, 
To  dose  and  rank  theb  wariike  file, 
^hddhigh  council,  if  that  night 
^I^MiM  view  the  Btrifie,  or  dawning  light. 

**«A»«dlx,NoteST. 


XIV. 

0  gay,  yet  fearfiil '  to  behold, 
Fladiing  with  steel  and  rough  with  gold, 

And  bristled  o*er  with  i>ills  and  spears^ 
With  plumes  and  pennons  waiing  fair. 
Was  that  bright  battle-ftt>nt !  for  there 

Rode  England's  King  and  peers : 
And  who,  that  saw  that  monarch  ride, 
His  kingdom  battled  by  bis  side. 
Could  then  his  direful  doom  foretell ! — 
Fair  was  his  seat  in  knightly  selle. 
And  in  hia  sprightly  eye  vrns  set 
Some  sparic  of  the  Plantagenet. 
Though  light  and  wandering  waa  bis  glance« 
It  flash'd  at  sight  of  shield  and  lanoe. 
<<  Knove'st  thou,"  he  said, «  De  Argentine, 
Yon  knight  who  marshals  thus  their  line  I  "-^ 
**  The  tokena  on  his  helmet  tell 
The  Bmoe,  my  Liege :  I  know  him  well." — 
**  And  shall  the  audacious  traitor  brave 
The  presence  where  our  banners  wave  !'*^- 
**  So  please  my  Liege,*'  said  Argentine, 
'^  Were  he  but  horsed  on  steed  like  mine. 
To  give  him  fiur  and  knightly  chance, 

1  would  adventure  forth  my  lance." — 
**  In  battle-day,"  the  King  replied, 

"  Nice  tourney  rules  are  set  aside. 
— Still  must  the  rebel  dare  our  wrath ) 
Set  on  him — sweep  him  from  our  path  ! " 
And,  at  King  Edward's  signal,  soon 
Dash'd  firom  the  ranks  Sir  Henry  Boune. 

XV. 
Of  Hereford's  high  blood  '  he  came, 
A  race  renown'd  for  knightly  fame. 
He  bum'd  before  his  Monarch's  eye 
To  do  some  deed  of  chivalry. 
He  spurr'd  his  steed,  he  oouch'd  his  lanoe, 
And  darted  on  the  Bruce  at  once. 
— As  motionless  as  rocks,  that  bide 
The  wrath  of  the  advancing  tide. 
The  Bruce  stood  fast. — Each  breast  beat  hign, 
And  daszled  was  each  gazing  eye — 
Hie  heart  had  hardly  time  to  think. 
The  eyelid  scarce  had  time  to  wink,* 
While  on  the  IQng,  like  flash  of  flame, 
Spurr'd  to  ftill  speed  the  war-horse  came  ! 
The  partridge  may  the  fiilcon  mock. 
If  that  slight  palfrey  stand  the  shock — 
But,  swerving  from  the  Knight's  career, 
Just  aa  they  met,  Bruce  shunn'd  the  spear.* 
Onward  the  baffled  vrarrior  bore 
His  couiee — ^but  soon  hie  course  was  o'er  !— 
High  in  his  stirrups  stood  the  King, 
And  gave  his  battle-axe  the  swing. 


«  MSw— "The  heart  took  hardly  time  to  think. 

The  eyelid  ecarce  had  ipaoe  to  wink. 
•  MS.— "Just  a>  they  doeed  in  full  career, 

Brace  twerred  the  palfrey  from  the 
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Right  on  De  Bonne,  the  whiles  he  pass'd, 
Fell  that  stern  dint^the  first— the  last !— • 
Suoh  strength  upon  the  blow  was  put, 
The  helmet  crash'd  like  huel-nut; 
The  axe-flhait,  with  its  brazen  dasp, 
Was  shivei^d  to  the  ganntlet  graip. 
Springs  from  the  blow  the  startled  horse, 
Drops  to  the  plain  the  lileleaB  oorse ; 
^— First  of  that  fatal  field,  how  soon, 
How  sudden,  fell  the  fieitse  De  Bonne  I 

XVI. 

One  pitying  glance  the,  Monarch  sped, 
Where  on  the  field  his  foe  lay  dead ; 
Then  gently  tnm'd  his  palfr^s  head, 
And,  pacing  back  his  sober  way, 
•Slowly  he  gain'd  his  own  array. 
There  round  their  King  the  leaders  crowd. 
And  blame  his  recklessness  aloud. 
That  lisk'd  'gainst  each  adventurous  spear 
A  life  so  Talued  and  so  dear. 
His  broken  weapon*s  shaft  surrey'd 
The  King,  and  careless  answer  made, — 
'^  My  loss  may  pay  my  folly's  tax ; 
I've  broke  my  trusty  battle-axe." 
'Twas  then  Fits- Louis,  bending  low. 
Did  Isabel's  commission  show ; 
Edith,  disguised  at  distance  stands, 
And  hides  her  blushes  with  her  hands. 
The  Monarch's  brow  has  changed  its  hue. 
Away  the  gory  axe  he  threw. 
While  to  the  seeming  page  he  drew, 

Clearing  war's  terrors  from  his  eye. 
Her  hand  with  gentle  ease  he  took. 
With  such  a  kind  protecting  look. 

As  to  a  weak  and  timid  boy 
Might  speak,  that  elder  brother's  care 
And  elder  brother's  loTe  were  there. 


>» 


XVII. 
^  Fear  not>*'  he  said,  <'  young  Amadine  ! 
Then  whisper'd,  ^ML\  that  name  be  thine. 
Fate  plays  her  wonted  fiuitasy>' 
Kind  Amadine,  with  thee  and  me. 
And  sends  thee  here  in  doubtAil  hour. 
But  soon  we  ure  beyond  her  power; 
For  on  this  chosen  battle-plain, 
Victor  or  Tanquish'd,  I  remain. 
Do  thou  to  yonder  hill  repair; 
The  followers  of  our  host  are  there, 
And  all  who  may  not  weapons  bear* — 
Fitz-Louis,  hare  him  in  thy  care. — 
Joyful  we  meet,  if  all  go  well; 
If  not,  in  Arran's  holy  cell 
Thou  must  take  part  with  Isabel ; 


1  MB.- 


■  her  wonted  pranki,  I  aee."* 


S  s««  Appendix,  Note  3  U. 


For  braTo  Lord  Ronald,  too,  hath  sworn. 

Not  to  regain  the  Maid  of  Lorn, 

(The  bliss  on  earth  he  ooTets  most,) 

Would  he  forsake  his  battle-post, 

Or  shun  ^e  fortune  that  may  foil 

To  Bruce,  to  Scotland,  and  to  all. — 

But,  hark !  some  news  these  trumpets  tall ; 

FoigiTe  my  haste^iiuewell ! — ^fiueweli ! " — 

And  in  a  lower  v<»oe  he  said, 

**  Be  of  good  oheer— fiirewell,  sweet  maid !  "- 

xvm. 

"  What  train  of  dust,  with  trumpet-eound 
And  glimmering  spears,  is  wheeling  round 
Our  leftward  flank  1 "  * — the  Monarch  eried^ 
To,  Moray's  Eari  who  rode  beside. 
"  Lo  !  round  thy  station  pass  the  foes  I' 
Randolph,  thy  wreath  has  lost  a  rooa." 
The  Earl  his  riser  closed,  and  said, 
''My  wreath  shall  bloom,  or  Ii£s  shall 

fkde. — 
Follow,  my  household  ! " — ^And  they  go 
Like  lightning  on  the  advanciDg  foe. 
^  My  Li^ge,"  said  noble  Douglaa  then, 
"  Earl  Randolph  has  but  one  to  ten :  * 
Let  me  go  forth  his  band  to  aid  !"< — 
— '<  Stir  not.    The  error  he  hath  made. 
Let  him  amend  it  as  he  may ; 
I  will  not  weaken  mine  array." 
Th«i  loudly  rose  the  confliet-ory, 
And  Douglas's  brave  heart  sweU'd  hi^v— 
<*  My  liege,"  he  said,  **  with  patient  eav 
I  must  not  Moray's  death-kncdl  hear  1"~ 
**  Then  go — ^but  speed  thee  back  again." — 
Forth  sprung  the  Douglas  with  hia  train: 
But,  when  they  won  a  rising  hill. 
He  bade  his  followers  hold  them  atill^-^ 
***  See,  see !  the  routed  Southern  fly  1 
The  Earl  hath  won  the  victory, 
Lo  I  where  yon  steeds  run  masteriessi. 
His  banner  towers  above  the  press» 
Rein  up ;  our  presence  would  impair 
The  fome  we  come  too  late  to  share." 
Back  to  the  host  the  Douglas  rode. 
And  soon  glad  tidings  are  abroad,* 
That,  Daynoourt  by  stout  Randolph  slam* 
His  followers  fled  with  loosen'd  rein.— 
That  skirmish  closed  the  bufly  day. 
And  conch'd  in  battle's  proiB|yt  amy, 
Each  army  on  their  we^ons  lay. 

XIX. 
It  was  a  night  of  lovely  June, 
High  rode  in  eloudless  blue  the  nuHm,    , 
Denmyet  smi&ed  beneath  her  my; 


*  MS.—"  Earl  Randolph's  strength  b  one  to  ten. 

s  MS. — •  Back  to  hfs  poet  the  Dooj^ae  rode. 
And  soon  the  tidinip  are  abroad." 
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OM  8di&ig*8  towers  arose  iii  light, 
Aad,  twined  in  Unlu  of  flUrer  bright. 

Her  winding  river  lay.* 
AJi,  gentle  planet  I  other  ngfat 
61iaU  greet  thee  next  retnming  night, 
Of  bfdken  anna  and  banners  tore, 
And  marriies  dark  with  honuin  gor^ 
Aad  pQes  of  alanghter'd  men  and  horse, 
And  Forth  that  floats  the  ftreqoent  oone, 
And  many  a  wounded  wretdi  to  plain 
Benesth  ^7  alyer  light  in  tain  1 
Bat  now,  from  England's  host,  the  cry 
Thon  hear'st  of  -wassail  reveliy, 
Wliile  from  the  Seottiih  lejpons  pass 
The  mnxmnr'd  prayer,  the  early  mass  I— 
Here,  numbers  had  premmption  given ; 
There,  bands  o'er-match'd  sought  aid  from  Heaven. 

XX. 

On  GillieVhOl,  whose  height  oommanda 

The  battle-field,  fur  Edith  stands, 

^^di  serf  and  page  unfit  for  war, 

To  eye  the  conflict  from  a£sr. 

0!  with  vrhat  doubtftil  agony 

She  sees  the  dawning  tint  the  sky  !— 

Now  on  the  Oehils  gleams  the  sun. 

And  glistens  now  Demayet  dun ; 
Is  it  the  laik  that  carols  shrill. 
Is  it  the  bittern's  early  hum  I 
Kol--distant,  but  increasing  still, 
The  trumpet's  sound  swells  up  the  hit}, 
inth  the  deep  murmur  of  the  drum. 

Responsive  bom  the  Scottish  host. 

Pipe-dang  and  bugle  sound  vrere  toss'd,* 

His  breast  and  brow  each  soldier  cross'd, 
And  started  from  the  ground ; 

Ana'd  and  arrayed  for  instant  fight, 

Base  archer,  spearman,  squire  and  knight. 

And  in  the  pomp  of  battle  bright 
The  dread  battaHa  f^own'd.' 


Now  onward,  and  in  open  view. 

The  ooontlesB  ranks  of  England  drew,^ 

IM  rolling  like  the  ocean-tide, 

^hen  the  rough  west  hath  chafed  his  pride. 

And  his  deep  roar  sends  challenge  wide 

To  all  that  bars  his  way! 
In  front  the  gallant  archers  trode, 
The  men-at-arms  behind  them  rodci 


'  Tke  MS.  here  tnterpoMt  the  oonplet^ 
M  Olancing  by  fits  from  hoetile  line, 
Afmour  and  lance  letnm'd  the  eMDe.* 

'  8m  Appendix.  Note  3  Y. 

*  "Although  Hr.  Soott  retalne  that  neoeaeaiy  and  charae- 
^■Hafe  portion  of  hie  pccollsr  and  well-lmoim  manner,  he  is 
Am,  «•  tUnk,  from  any  fralty  self-imitation ;  and  the  battlo 
o'BnMcl:1wni  will  remain  tor  ever  as  a  monument  of  the 
krtQapoctieBl  powers  of  a  writer,  who  had  befcre  so  great!  j 
•ttdiid  in  this  spedee  of  desctlplkm.''-'Jlfona/|f  EevUw, 


And  midmost  of  the  phalanx  broad 

The  Monarch  held  his  ewaj. 
Betide  him  many  a  war-horse  fomea, 
Around  him  vraves  a  sea  of  plumes, 
Where  many  a  knight  in  battle  kiiown, 
And  some  who  spurs  had  first  braeed  on, 
And  deem'd  that  fight  should  see  them 
viron. 

King  Edward's  bests  obey. 
De  Argentine  attends  his  side. 
With  stout  De  Valence,  Pembroke's  pride. 
Selected  champions  from  the  trains 
To  vrait  upon  his  bridle*rein. 
Upon  the  Scottish  foe  he  gaaed — 
— At  once,  before  his  sight  amazed. 

Sunk  banner,  spear,  aad  shield ; 
Each  weapon-point  is  downward  sent, 
Each  vrarrior  to  the  ground  is  bent 
"  The  rebels,  Ai^ntine,  repent ! 

For  pardon  they  have  kneel'd.^ — " 
**  Aye ! — ^but  th^  bend  to  other  powers, 
And  other  pardon  sue  than  oursl 
See  vrhere  yon  bare-fbot  Abbot  stands. 
And  blesses  them  vrith  lifted  hands! * 
Upon  the  spot  vriiere  they  have  kneel'd. 
These  men  vrill  die,  or  win  the  field." — 
^-'<  Then  prove  vre  if  they  die  or  vrin ! 
Bid  Gloeter's  Earl  the  fight  begin." 

XXII. 
Earl  Gilbert  waved  hia  truncheon  high. 

Just  as  the  Northern  ranks  aroee. 
Signal  for  England's  aroheiy 

To  halt  and  bend  their  bowa. 
Then  atepp'd  each  yeoman  forth  a  pace, 
Glanced  at  the  intervening  space, 

And  raised  his  left  hand  high ; 
To  the  right  ear  the  cords  they  bring — ^ 
— At  once  ten  thousand  bow-etringa  ring, 

Ten  thousand  arrows  fiy  1 
Nor  paused  on  the  devoted  Scot 
The  ceaseless  ttay  of  their  shot ; 

As  fiercely  and  as  frst, 
Forth  whistling  came  the  grey-goose  wing 
As  the  wild  hailstones  peH  and  ring 

Adown  December's  blast. 
Nor  mountain  taige  of  tough  bull-hide. 
Nor  lowland  mail,  that  storm  may  Ude ; 
Woe,  woe  to  Scotland's  banner'd  pride. 

If  the  fell  shower  may  last  1 


**The  hattle,  we  think,  is  not  comparable  to  the  battlo  in 
Ifaimion,  though  nothing  can  he  finer  than  the  seene  of  coin 
traetad  repoee  and  thonghtAil  anxiety  hy  whldi  it  is  intt» 
daoed»  (etansae  ziz.  zx.  xzL)**— JarrasT. 

4  See  Appendix.  Note  3  W. 

*  MS.—"  De  Aigentine  1  the  cowards  repent ! 
For  mercy  they  have  kneel'd.** 

'  See  Appendix,  Note  3  X. 

7  US.—"  Drew  to  hie  ear  the  sitten  sirlns.* 
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XJpoo  the  right,  behind  the  wood, 
Each  hy  his  steed  dismonnted,  stood 

The  Scottish  chiTalry^ 
With  toot  in  stirmp,  hand  on  mane, 
Fieroe  Edward  Bnioe  can  scarce  restrain 
His  own  Iceen  heart,  his  eager  train, 
Until  the  archers  gain'd  the  pUin ; 

Then,  ^- Mount,  ye  gallants  free ! " 
He  cried;  and,  nuilting  from  the  ground, 
His  saddle  erery  horseman  found. 
On  high  their  glittering  crests  ^  they  toss. 
As  springs  the  wild-fire  from  the  moss ; 
The  shield  hangs  down  on  every  breast. 
Each  ready  Unce  is  in  the  rest, 

And  loud  shouts  Edward  Bruce, — 
"  Forth,  Marshal  I  on  the  peasant  foe  I 
Well  tame  the  terrors  of  their  bow, 

And  cut  the  bow-string  loose  ! "  ' 

XXIII. 
Then  ^nrs  were  daah'd  in  ohaigers'  flanks. 
They  rush'd  among  the  archer  ranks. 
No  spears  were  there  the  shock  to  let, 
No  stakes  to  turn  the  charge  were  set. 
And  how  shall  yoeman's  armour  slight, 
Stand  the  long  lance  and  mace  of  might  1 
Or  what  may  their  short  swords  avail, 
'Gainst  barbed  horse  and  shirt  of  mail ! 
Amid  their  ranks  the  chargers  sprung. 
High  o*er  their  heads  the  weapons  swung. 
And  shriek  and  groan  and  vengeful  shout 
Qive  note  of  triumph  and  of  rout  I 
Awhile,  with  stubborn  hardihood. 
Their  English  hearts  the  strife  made  good. 
Borne  down  at  length  on  every  side, 
Compell'd  to  flight,  they  scatter  wide. — 
Let  stags  of  Sherwood  leap  Ibr  glee, 
And  bound  the  deer  of  Dallom-Lee  * 
The  broken  bows  of  Bannock's  shore 
Shall  in  the  greenwood  ring  no  more ! 
Round  Wakefleld's  merry  May-pole  now, 
The  maids  may  twine  the  summer  bough. 
May  northward  look  with  longing  glance. 
For  those  that  wont  to  lead  the  dance, 
For  the  blithe  archers  look  in  vain  t 
Broken,  dispersed,  in  flight  o'erta'en. 
Pierced  through,  trode  down,  by  thousands  slain, 
They  cumber  Bannock's  bloody  plain. 


I  M&— «<  Thdr  brandish'd  ipean." 
I  See  Appendix,  Note  3  Y. 
8  See  Appendix,  Note  3  Z. 

4  MS— "Anann'dfoe.'* 

•  MS.—"  With  many  a  pit  the  ground  to  bore. 
With  tarf  and  brash  wood  coTor'd  o'er. 
Had  form'd/*  d^ 

^  B»  Appendix,  Note  4  A*     * 

7  See  Appendix,  Note  4  B  .  -  ■ 


XXIV. 
The  King  with  scorn  beheld  their  flight. 
<^  Are  these,"  he  said,  ''our  yeomen  wight 
Each  braggart  churi  could  boast  before. 
Twelve  Scottish  lives  his  baldric  bore !' 
Fitter  to  plunder  chase  or  park. 
Than  make  a  manly  foe*  their  mark. — 
Forward,  each  gentleman  and  knight! 
Let  gentle  blood  show  generous  mi^t. 
And  chivalry  redeem  the  flgfat!" 
To  rightward  of  the  wild  affray. 
The  fleld  showed  fsir  and  level  way ; 

But,  in  mid-space,  the  Bruce'a  can 
Had  borsd  the  ground  with  many  a  pit. 
With  turf  and  brushwood  hidden  yet,* 

That  Ibrm'd  a  ghastly  anare. 
Rushing,  ten  thousand  horsemen  oame. 
With  qpears  in  rest,  and  hearts  on  flame. 

That  panted  for  the  shock  i 
With  blaiing  crests  and  banners  spread. 
And  trumpet-dang  and  damonr  dread. 
The  wide  plain  thunder'd  to  their  tread. 

As  £tf  as  Stirling  rock. 
Down !  down !  in  headlong  overthrow. 
Horseman  and  horse,  the  foremost  go,^ 

Wild  floundering  on  the  field ! 
The  first  are  in  destruction's  gorgte. 
Their  followers  wildly  o'er  them  ui^ ; — 

The  knightly  helm  and  shield^ 
The  mail,  the  acton,  and  the  apear. 
Strong  hand,  high  heart,  are  useless 

herel 
Loud  from  the  man  conftised  the  cry 
Of  dying  warriors  swells  on  high. 
And  steeds  that  shriek  in  agony  I^ 
Th^  came  like  mountain-torrent  red. 
That  thunders  o'er  its  rooky  bed ; 
They  broke  like  that  same  torrent'a  wave  * 
When  swallow'd  by  a  darksome  cave. 
Billows  on  billows  burst  and  boil. 
Maintaining  still  the  stem  turmoil. 
And  to  their  wild  and  tortured  groan 
Each  adds  new  terrors  of  his  own  I 

XXV. 

Too  strong  in  courage  and  in  might 
Was  England  yet,  to  yield  the  fl^it. 
Her  noblest  all  are  here ; 


•  The  Ma  has 

*'  When  plnnglBg  domi  iome  daikwe  cc*e» 
Billow  on  hiUow  nuhiog  oa, 
FoUova  the  path  the  fint  had  gtnt^.'' 
It  it  Impoaible  not  to  recollect  oar  aathor'e  own  Una^— 
*'  As  Bracklinnii  diasm,  eo  black  aad  iteepb 
Beceiree  her  roailag  Una, 
Ai  the  dark  caTeraa  of  the  deep 

Sock  the  wild  whixlpool  in ; 
So  did  the  deep  and  darksome  pan 
Deronr  the  battle's  mingled  maai.* 

LadgqfOu  Lake,  Caato  ri.  sisna  1& 
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AaBMi  that  to  tear  ynm  never  known, 
Bdd  Norfolk'!  Eari  De  Brotherton, 

And  Odbrd'a  funed  De  Vera. 
Itee  Qk«tar  plied  the  bloody  sword, 
Aad  Beikky,  Grej,  and  Hereford, 

Botteloart  and  Sanzarere, 
Boa^  Montagne,  and  Mauley,  came,^ 
Aad  Ooortenay's  pride,  and  Percy's  fiune — 
Nines  known  too  well  *  in  Scotland's  war, 
Al  FUkiik,  Methven,  and  Danbar, 
Bhied  broader  yet  in  after  years, 
At  Cnsiy  red  and  feU  PoitierB. 
hnbroke  with  theae^  and  Argentine, 
&ng^  np  the  rearward  battle>line. 
WiA  eantion  o'er  the  ground  they  tread, 
a%ary  with  blood  and  piled  with  dead, 
nUhaad  to  hand  in  battle  set, 
TbsUls  with  apeaiB  and  axes  met, 
Aadj  doang  dark  on  every  aide, 
Saged  the  ftill  contest  lisr  and  wide. 
Asa  was  die  strength  of  Douglas  tried. 
Then  proved  was  Randolph's  generous  pride. 
And  wall  did  Stevrart's  actions  grace 
The  ue  of  Scotland's  royal  race ! 

Firmly  they  kept  their  ground ; 
Ai  finn^  England  onward  press'd. 
And  down  went  many  a  noble  crest, 
Aad  rent  was  many  a  valiant  breast. 

And  Slangjiter  revell'd  round. 

XXVI. 

UoiiBchmg  foot*  'gainst  foot  was  set, 
Uneeanng  blow  by  blow  was  met ; 

Tlw  groana  of  those  who  fell 
Woe  drown'd  amid  the  shriller  clang 
1^  from  the  blades  and  harness  rang, 

And  in  the  battle-yelL 
Yet  fiat  they  feUy  unheard,  Ibigot, 
Both  Southern  fierce  and  hardy  Scot ; 
And  01  amid  that  waste  of  life, 
^^  VBzioos  motires  fired  the  strife ! 
The  ispiring  Noble  bled  for  fiune. 
The  Piiitik>t  for  bis  country's  claim ; 

lOL-^  BoH^  TyUoC,  Kerillc,  Mauley,  came." 
'  MS.—**  Names  knowB  of  yore,**  Ac. 
I  Ma.~"  UiMhifting  foot,**  Ac. 
*  **  in  them,  life'e  TamUiag  Joaniey  doiMk 

Hsfe  floand  thdr  home,  the  grsTe."— Cowraa. 
'"Tbednamtle^  aad  eren  Shakspearian  fplTit  of  much  of 
fj^  Viltb  mail,  we  thfaik,  strike  and  delight  the  reader.  We 
I  om  nraeh  altarnate^  and  miicb  stabbora  and  *  onflinch- 


'  The  tog  of  itrifo  to  flag  begiu, 
Thoo^  neither  loses  yet  nor  wins ;  * 

^theiiescilytionof  it,  as  we  have  rentared  to  prophesy, 
vSllartfiireTer. 

"Uvfll be  at amieecsnry  for  the  lake  of  onr readers,  salt 
*»ld  be  uelem  for  the  sake  of  the  anthor,  to  point  out 
"■*V«f  the  obriDin  defect!  of  theee  splendid  passages,  or  of 
<*^ta  the  poem.    SnebaUneas 


'  The  tag  of  strUb  to  Hag  begbiB*' 


I 


This  Knight  his  youthful  strength  to  prove, 

And  that  to  win  his  lady's  love ; 

Some  fought  fi!t>m  ruffian  thirst  of  Mood, 

FVom  habit  some,  or  hardihood. 

But  ruifian  stem,  and  soldier  good, 

The  noble  and  the  slave. 
From  various  cause  the  same  wild  road. 
On  the  same  bloody  morning,  trode. 

To  that  dark  inn,  the  graTO  1  * 

xxvn. 

The  tug  of  strife  to  flag  begins, 
Though  neither  loses  yet  nor  wins.* 
High  rides  the  sun,  thick  rolls  the  dnat,* 
And  feebler  speeds  the  blow  and  thrust. 
Douglas  leans  on  his  war-sword  now. 
And  Randolph  vripeo  his  bloody  brow; 
Nor  less  had  tcil'd  each  Southern  knight, 
From  mom  till  mid-day  in  the  fight. 
Strong  Egremont  for  air  must  gasp, 
Beanchamp  undoes  his  visor-dasp. 
And  Montague  must  quit  his  spear. 
And  sinks  thy  fhlchion,  bold  De  Vers ! 
The  blows  of  Berkley  fall  less  fast. 
And  gallant  Pembroke's  bugle-blast 

Hath  lost  its  liTely  tone ; 
Sinks,  Aigentme,  thy  battle-vrord. 
And  Percy's  shout  was  iishiter  heai^. 

<<  My  merry-men,  fight  on ! " 

XXVIII. 
Brace,  vrith  the  {nlot's  wary  eye, 
The  slackening  '  of  the  storm  could  spy. 
"  One  effort  more,  and  Scotland  's  tnel 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  my  trust  in  thee 

Is  firm  as  Ailsa  Rock ; 
Rush  on  vrith  Highland  sword  and  targe, 
I,  with  my  Carrick  spearmen,  charge ; ' 

Now,  forward  to  the  shock ! "  * 
At  onoe  the  spears  were  forward  thrown, 
Against  the  sun  the  broadswords  shone ; 
The  pibrooh  lent  its  maddening  tone. 
And  loud  King  Robert's  roice  was  known — 

most  woottd  erery  ear  that  has  the  least  pretension  to  jndge  of 
poetry ;  aad  no  one,  we  should  think,  can  miss  the  rfdicoloos 
point  of  sndk  a  ooaplet  as  the  subjoined,— 

*  Each  heart  had  caaght  the  patriot  spark 
Old  man  and  stiiplinft  priori  and  Oerk,* " 

Hcntkl^  Rofiew. 

9  «<  The  adventarM  of  the  day  are  Torslfled  rather  too  lite, 
rally  from  the  contemporary  chronic- es.  The  ibUowlng  pae- 
ssge^  however,  is  emphatic ;  and  ezexpUfiee  what  this  author 
has  so  often  exemplified,  the  power  of  well-chosen  and  well- 
arraaged  names,  to  exdte  lofty  emotlr  na,  with  little  aid  etthet 
from  sentiment  or  description.**— Jarrasr. 

7  M&— *'  The  sinUng."  fto. 

s  See  Appendix,  NHe  4  C. 

■ 

»  1C&— "  Then  hurry  to  the  shock  I** 
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^  Gainok,  preM  on—- they  fail,  they  (ail  I 
PteM  on,  brave  tons  of  InniagaU, 

The  foe  is  &uitmg  fratl 
Each  strike  for  paarent,  ohfld,  and  wife. 
For  Scotland,  liberty,  and  life^^ 

The  batUe  cannot  laat! " 

XXIX. 
llie  fireBh  and  daqierate  onset  bora 
The  foes  three  furlongs  back  and  more, 
liBaTing  their  noblest  in  their  gore. 

Alone,  De  Argentine 
Yet  bears  on  high  his  red-cross  shield. 
Gathers  the  relics  of  the  field. 
Renews  the  ranks  where  they  have  reel'd. 

And  still  makes  good  the  line. 
Brief  strife,  but  fierce, — ^his  efforts  raise 
A  bright  bat  momentary  blaze. 
Fair  Edith  heard  the  Soathron  shout. 
Beheld  them  biming  from  the  rout. 
Heard  the  wild  call  their  trumpets  sent, 
In  notes  'twist  triumph  and  lament 
That  rallying  fovce,  combined  anew, 
Appear'd  in  her  distracted  view. 

To  hem  the  Islesmen  round ; 
^  O  God  1  the  combat  they  renew, 

And  b  no  rescue  found  I 
And  ye  that  look  thus  tamely  on, 
And  see  your  native  land  o'ertfarown, 
O !  are  your  hearts  of  flesh  or  stone! '' ' 

XXX. 

The  multitude  that  watch'd  a&r, 
Rejected  flrom  the  ranks  of  war, 
Had  not  unmoved  beheld  the  fight, 
When  strove  the  Bruce  for  Scotland's  right ; 
Each  heart  had  caught  the  patriot  sparic. 
Old  man  and  stripling,  priest  and  clerk, 
Bondsman  and  serf;  even  female  hand 
Stretch'd  to  the  hatohet  or  the  brand ; 
But,  when  mute  Amadine  thay  heard 
Give  to  their  seal  his  signal-word, 

A  frensy  fired  the  throng ; 
''  Portents  and  miracles  impeacH 
Our  sloth— ^the  dumb  our  duties  teaoh — 
And  he  that  gives  the  mute  his  speech. 
Can  bid  the  vrsak  be  strongs 
To  us,  as  to  our  lords,  are  given 
A  native  earth,  a  promised  heaven ; 
To  usy  as  to  our  lords,  belongs' 
The  vengeance  for  our  nation's  wrongs ; 
The  choice,  'twixt  death  or  freedom,  wmrms 
Our  breasts  as  their*— To  arms,  to  arms !" 
To  arms  they  flew,— axe,  dub,  or  spear, — 
And  mimic  ensigns  high  they  rear,' 


1  MS. — 
«  MS.—" 


"ofleadorstons.** 


Tb  m,  as  well  a>  them,  belongs.' 
■  See  Appendix,  Note  4  D. 
4  MS.—"  And  rode  in  bands  away." 


And,  like  a  bannered  host  alhr, 
Bear  dovrn  on  Ebg^and's  urearied 


XXXI. 

Already  scattered  o'er  the  plain. 
Reproof,  command,  and  oosBsel  vaJn, 
The  rearward  squadrons  fled  amain. 

Or  made  but  doubtftil  stay ;— ^ 
But  when  they  mark'd  the  seeming  show 
Of  fresh  and  fierce  and  manhallM  foe. 

The  boldest  broke  amy. 

0  give  their  hapless  prince  his  due  f* 
In  vain  the  royal  Edward  threw 

His  person  'mid  the  spears. 
Cried,  *^  Fight  1"  to  terror  and  despdb-. 
Menaced,  kcA  wept,  and  tore  his  faair,* 

And  cursed  tiieir  eaitiif  fears ; 
Till  Pembroke  tum'd  his  bridJe  ran. 
And  forced  him  from  the  fetal  plain. 
With  them  rode  Argentine,  until 
They  gain'd  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
But  quitted  there  the  train: — 
**^  In  yonder  field  a  gage  I  left^ — 

1  must  not  live  of  feme  bereft ; 

I  needs  must  turn  again. 
Speed  hence,  my  Liege,  for  on  your 
Hie  fiery  Douglas  takes  the  chase, 

I  know  his  banner  well. 
God  send  my  Soverdgn  joy  and  bliaiy 
And  many  a  happier  field  than  thb ! — 

Once  more,  my  liege,  fereweH." 


XXXIL 

Again  he  feced  the  battle-field, — 
Wildly  they  fly,  are  slain,  or  yleld.^ 
«  Now  then,"  he  said,  and  conch'd  Ua 
*<  My  course  is  run,  the  goal  is  near; 
One  effbrt  more,  one  brave  career. 

Must  dose  this  race  of  mine." 
Then  in  his  stirrups  rising  high. 
He  shouted  loud  his  battle-cry, 

**  Saint  James  for  Argentine  !** 
And,  of  the  bold  pursuers,  four 
The  gaUant  knight  from  saddle  bore; 
But  not  unharm'd— a  lancet  point 
Has  found  his  breaatpUte's  looaen'i 

An  axe  has  raaeed  his  crest; 
Yet  still  on  Golonsay*s  fleroe  lord^ 
Who  press'd  the  chase  with  guy  swordai 

He  rode  with  ^war  in  resty 
And  tluDougk  his  bfeody  tartaaabeivd^ 

And  through  his  gallant  breast 
Nail'd  to  the  earth,  the  mountaineer 
Yet  vnitbed  him  up  against  the  spear. 

And  swung  Us  broadsword  roundl 


*  Soc  Appendix,  Note  4  £. 

«  MS.—*'  And  bade  them  hope  amid  drnpatK." 

7  The  MS.  has  not  the  serea  Uaee  which  follow. 


I 
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ip,  steel-boot,  and  cuish  gftve  way, 
tbat  Uow's  tmmndout  swijy 
Tht  blood  goihM  from  tbo  wouad; 
the  grin  iriml  of  OoloMAy 
Huh  tnni'd  lum  on  tbo  gromidy 
IngfaM  in  drnth-^aog^  tbat  ham  Uado 
iflwrtal  thmoi  so  ireU  repaid. 

XXXIIL 
taird  tha  Bmoe,  the  bettle  done. 

hit  eraqiieBt  boldly  won ;  > 
gMB  eommuid  lor  bone  and  ipoAr 
She  Soathnm's  Bcattar'd  rear, 
his  broken  fioroe  oombine^ 
die  war-€f7  <^  Aigentine 
Fefl  frintlj  on  his  ear ; 
n^  mre  hh  life,"  he  cried, «  O  WTe 
tkbdy  the  noble,  and  the  bravel" 
laqnadrooa  roond  free  paasage  gave, 
The  vocmded  Icnight  drew  near ; 
nned  his  red-croas  shield  no  more, 
cuisb,  and  Ifreaatplato  atreamM  with 

,at  he  saw  the  King  adTanoe, 
istrore even  then  to  ocmob  his  lanoe-* 
The  effort  waa  in  vain  I 
iqmr-ttroke  fiul'd  to  rouse  the  borM; 

and  wearj,  in  mid  ooone 
He  Btambled  on  the  plain. 
I  ionoioBt  was  the  generous  Bruce 
nise  his  head,  his  helm  to  looee ; — 

Lord  Earl,  the  day  is  thine  1 
SoToeign's  charge,  and  adverse  fate, 
I  made  oar  meeting  all  too  late : 
Yet  this  may  Argentine, 
^booQ  from  ancient  comrade,  crave — 
i  Christian's  mass,  a  soldier's  grave." 

XXXIV. 

I  press'd  his  dying  hand — its  grasp 
lepBed;  but,  in  liis  clasp, 

L— "  Now  toU'd  th«  finioe  as  leadnv  ouKht, 

To  VM  his  oonquMt  boldlj  bought" 
I  Appendix,  Note  4  F. 

L—"  And  Um  best  iiaiDos  that  England  owns   . 
Swell  the  sad  doathiiiajer'o  dismal  tctnct.** 
^3(&— ••  When  far  her  fights  her  sword  was  beire, 
Bights  dear  to  all  who  freedom  share." 
'  Tht  fictidoas  part  of  the  story  Is,  on  the  whole,  the 
Istoeiting— thovgh  we  think  that  the  author  has  ha- 
1  nther  too  little  cmbcllishnient  in  recording  the  adren- 
Brace.  There  are  aumy  places,  at  least,  in  wliich 
'  evidently  i^tvD  an  air  of  heailness  and  flatness  to  his 
hj  adhering  too  dosely  to  tha  anthantic  history; 
l^bwsnd  down  fha  tone  of  his  poetry  to  the  tame  level 
indscbranidcxs  hy  wham  the  incidents  were  originally 
There  is  a  mesa  serlona  and  general  ttMlt,  however, 
iMdoctof  aU  this  part  of  the  story,— and  that  is,  that 
>  ■ftdsatly  nati»aal-«nd  breathes  nothing  either  of 
'"^"■itj  towards  Baj^and,  or  that  exnltatinn  over  her 
vU^  aunt  haTo  animated  all  Scotland  at  the  period 
IvkiA  he  refers;  ana  odght,  consequently,  to  hsTs  been 
'  i^  paiiian  eC  his  poem.    Mr.  Saott,  however,  not  only 


It  stifTen'd  and  gnaw  oo)«W- 
"  And,  0  &reweIU"  the  victor  chad^ 
**  Of  diivalry  the  flower  and  pride, 

The  arm  m  bottle  bold. 
The  courteous  mien,  the  noUt  rMe, 
The  stainleoB  friHi,  the  manly  frM  I — 
Bid  Ninian's  convent  light  their  shrine^ 
For  late-wake  of  De  Argentine. 
O'er  better  knight  on  death-bier  laid. 
Torch  noTor  gleam'd  nor  mass  waasaidi " 

XXXV. 

Nor  for  De  Ai^gentine  alone, 

Through  Ninian's  church  these  torohea  shonoi 

And  rose  the  death-prayer's  awfdl  tone.' 

That  yellow  lustre  glimmered  pale. 

On  broken  plate  and  bloodied  mail. 

Rent  crest  and  shattered  coronet, 

Of  Baron,  Earl,  and  Banneret ; 

And  the  best  namea  that  England  knew^ 

daim'd  in  the  death-prayer  dismal  dn«k' 

Yet  mourn  not.  Land  of  Fame ! 
Though  ne'er  the  leopards  on  thy  shield 
Retreated  from  so  sad  a  field. 

Since  Norman  William  camew 
Oft  may  thine  annals  justly  boast 
Of  battles  stem  by  Scotland  lost ; 

Grudge  not  her  victory, 
When  for  her  freebom  rights  she  strove  ; 
Rights  dear  to  all  who  freedom  love,* 

To  none  so  dear  as  thee  P 

XXXVI. 

Turn  we  to  Bruce,  whose  curious  ear 
Must  from  Fitz-Louis  tidings  hear ; 
With  him,  a  hundred  voices  tell 
Of  prodigy  and  miracle, 

'<  For  the  mute  page  had  q)oke."— 
«  Page  I "  said  Fitz-Louis,  <<  rather  say, 
An  angel  sent  from  realms  of  day, 

To  burst  the  English  yoke. 

dwells  fondly  on  the  valour  and  generosity  of  the  invaden^ 
but  aotnally  makes  an  elaborate  apology  to  the  English  for 
having  ventured  to  select  for  his  theme  a  story  which  records 
their  disasters.  We  hop*  this  extreme  courtesy  is  not  in- 
tended merely  to  appease  critics,  and  attract  rsadaia  in  tha 
southern  part  of  the  island— and  yet  it  is  diflBcnlt  to  sea  for  what 
other  purposes  it  could  be  assomed.  Mr.  Boott  certainly  need 
not  have  been  afVaid  either  of  exciting  rebellion  among  his  coon- 
trymen,  or  of  bring^  hia  own  UberaUty  and  loyalty  into  qnaa* 
tion,  although,  in  speaking  of  the  events  of  that  remote  pariod. 
wliera  an  OTfrbeAring  conqueror  was  overthrown  ia  a  lawless 
attempt  to  sabdua  an  independent  kingdom,  he  had  given  tail 
expression  to  the  hatred  and  exultation  whieh  mast  have 
prevailed  among  the  victors,  and  are  indeed  tha  anly  passiona 
which  can  be  anpfomd  to  be  excited  by  tha  story  of  their  ex- 
ploits. Itb  not  natural,  and  we  ara  sara  it  is  not  poetical,  to  ra* 
present  the  agents  in  such  tramandous  seenas  as  calm  and  in- 
dulgent Judgeaof  the  motives  or  maritaoftheiropponants;  and, 
by  lendingsuch  achaiacter  to  tlie  laadersof  hiahost,  fhaaatbor 
has  actually  lessened  tha  interest  of  tha  mighty  fl^tht  of  Baa- 
nockbum,  to  that  which  might  basupposad  to  bahmgtofcweU- 
regttlated  tournament  among  friendly  iiva2s>'"~JavKaaT. 
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1  iiaw  bis  plume  and  bonnet  drop, 

When  hurrying  from  the  mountain  top ; 

A  lovely  brow,  daric  locks  that  wave. 

To  hu  bright  eyes  new  lustre  gave, 

A  step  as  light  upon  the  green, 

As  if  his  pinions  waved  unseen ! " — 

"  Spoke  he  with  nonet" — ^"  With  none — one  word 

Burst  when  he  saw  the  Island  Lord,^ 

Returning  from  the  battle-field."— 

**  What  answer  made  the  Chief  1"—"  He  kneelM, 

Durst  not  look  up,  but  mutter'd  low, 

Some  mingled  sounds  that  none  might  know,' 

And  greeted  him  'twixt  joy  and  fear. 

As  being  of  superior  sphere." 

XXXVII. 

Even  upon  Bannock's  bloody  plain, 
Heap'd  then  with  thousands  of  the  slun, 
'Mid  victor  monarch's  musings  high. 
Mirth  laugh'd  in  good  King  Robert's  eye. 
*'  And  bore  he  such  angelic  air. 
Such  noble  front,  such  waving  hair! 
Hath  Ronald  kneel'd  to  him  t"  he  said, 
*'  Then  must  we  call  the  church  to  aid — 
Our  will  be  to  the  Abbot  known, 
Ere  these  strange  news  are  wider  blown, 
To  Cambuskeaneth  straight  ye  pass, 
And  deck  the  church  for  solemn  mass,' 
To  pay  for  high  deliverance  given, 
A  nation's  thanks  to  gracious  Heaven. 


1  U&— *<  Ezospt«d  t6  the  Island  Lord, 
When  tnrning/'  &c 

•  MS. — *'  Some  mingled  wands  of  Joy  and  woe." 
a  The  MS. adds.— 

"  That  priests  and  choir,  with  mominR  beams, 
Prepare,  with  reverence  as  beseems, 
To  pay,"  Ac 

4  **  Brace  issues  orders  for  the  celebration  of  the  naptlals ; 
whether  they  were  oTer  solemnised,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
As  eriUett  we  should  certainly  hare  forbidden  the  banns ; 
because,  althoogh  it  Is  conceimble  that  the  mere  lapse  of  time 
might  not  have  eradicated  the  passion  of  Edith,  yet  how  snch 
a  drenmstance  alone,  without  even  the  assistance  of  an  in- 
terriew,  oonld  hare  created  one  in  the  bosom  of  BonaM,  is 
altogether  inooncolTable.  He  most  have  proposed  to  marry 
her  merely  from  compassion,  or  for  the  sake  of  her  lands ; 
and,  upon  either  supposition,  it  would  hare  comported  with 
the  delicacy  of  Edith  to  refuse  his  proffBred  hand.  "—Quarterlp 
Beview. 

**  To  Mr»  Jama  BdQanipne.—Deta  Sir,~ron  hare  now  the 
whole  aflUr,  excepting  two  or  three  concluding  stanzas.  As 
your  tavte  for  bride*s-cake  mAy  induce  you  to  desire  to  know 
more  of  the  wedding,  I  will  save  you  some  criticism  by  saying, 
I  have  settled  to  stop  short  as  above.— Witness  my  hand, 

"  W.  S." 

•  The  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Hogg^  "  PUgrlms  of  the 
Sun"  for  some  beauttful  lines,  and  a  highly  interesting  note, 
on  the  death  of  the  Duchess  of  Buoclench.    See  antey  p.  407. 

•  The  Bdinburi^  Reviewer  (i^r.  J^fSnj)  says,  "  The  story  of 
the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  in  so  far  as  it  is  fictitioas.  Lb  palpably  de- 
fidont  both  in  Interest  and  probability ;  and,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
fimaded  on  historical  truth,  seems  to  us  to  be  objectionable, 
both  for  want  of  Inddeat,  and  want  of  rariety  and  connexion 


Let  him  array,  besides,  such  state. 
As  should  on  princes'  nuptials  wait. 
Ourself  the  cause,  through  fortniie's  spite^ 
That  once  broke  short  that  sponial  rite, 
Ourself  will  grace,  with  eariy  mom. 
The  bridal  of  the  Maid  of  Lorn."* 


OOIfCLUBIOlf. 


Qo  forth,  my  Song,  upon  thy  venturous  way ; 
Qo  boldly  forth ;  nor  yet  thy  master  blame, 
Who  chose  no  patron  for  his  humble  lay, 
And  graced  thy  numbers  with  no  friendly 
Whose  partial  teal  might  smooth  thy  path  to 
Thert  teas— and  O I  how  many  sottows  crowd 
Into  these  two  brief  words ! — (here  ten*  a  daim 
By  generous  friendship  given — ^had  &te  allow^^ 
It  well  had  bid  thee  rank  the  proudest  of  the  pr 

All  angel  now— yet  little  leas  than  all, 
While  still  a  pilgrim  in  our  world  below  I 
What  'vails  it  us  that  patience  to  recall. 
Which  hid  its  own  to  soothe  all  other  woe; 
What  'vails  to  tell,  how  Virtue's  purest  glow 
Shone  yet  more  lovely  in  a  form  so  frir:^ 
And,  least  of  all,  what  'vails  the  world  dioaldl 
That  one  poor  garland,  twined  to  de^  tfiy  hsiff | 
Is  hung  upon  thy  hearse,  to  droop  and  wither 


In  the  Inddcnts  that  occur.    There  is  a  romantic  gnn'i 
however,  in  the  scenery,  and  a  sort  of  sarage  grestDOT 
rode  antiquity  in  many  of  the  characters  and  ercnti.  vl 
relieves  the  insipidity  of  the  narrative,  and  atumcs  Av 
defects  in  the  execution. " 

After  giring  copious  dtatioaa  from  what  he  ooniklen  I 
"  the  better  parU  of  the  poem,"  the  critic  wjt,  **  top*^ 
complete  and  impartial  idea  of  it,  we  ouglit  to  subjoin  m^ 
from  its  more  faulty  passages.    But  this  is  bat  aa  fa-l 
task  at  all  times,  and,  with  such  an  author  as  Jfr.  9coC^| 
both  inridious  and  unnecessary.    His  Caults  are  neirlj  •■  i 
torious  as  his  beauties ;  and  we  hare  anoounesd  is  the  set 
that  they  are  equally  conspicuous  in  this  as  in  bii  other  ] 
ductions.    There  are  innumerable  hanh  lines  aad  i 
expresrions,— passages  of  a  coarse  and  heavy  dictiov 
details  of  uninteresting  minutenees  and  opprewiw 
tkm.    It  ii  needlesB,  after  this,  to  quote  sn^  ooa]deli  m 

*  A  damsel  tired  of  midnight  bark, 
Or  wanderers  of  a  moulding  stark,''-' 

or— 

*  Tia  a  kind  youth,  but  fkndAiI, 
Unfit  against  the  tide  to  pull  ;'— 

or  to  redte  the  many  wesiy  pages  which  oontais  tks  i 
quies  of  Isabel  and  Edith,  and  set  forth  the  anintelligiM*> 
sons  of  their  unreasonable  conduct.  The  ooneeni  of  ( 
t  wo  young  ladies,  indeed,  form  the  hoariest  pert  of  the  p««*J 
The  mawkish  generosity  of  the  one,  and  the  piteoai  fidaHO^ 
the  other,  are  equally  oppressire  to  the  reader, snd  doMtl 
tend  at  all  to  put  him  In  good  humour  with  Lerd  '^•■''~r| 
who,  though  the  belored  of  both,  and  the  nominal  bete  of  <m| 
work,  is  certainly  as  far  as  possible  from  an  intefWi«"f  P^  F 
son.    The  toreis  of  poetry  have  a  particular  tTcnion  to 
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ot  odMr  laTen,--«Dd  etpedaUy  to  thai  tort  of  ia- 
wludi  a  liable  to  the  MMpickm  of  betng  partly  in- 
ky wcdOj  ambitioi^  and  partly  abjurad  fhira  oonnde- 
I  «f  a  itai  meaaar  ■elflihiiMi  Wa  raapect,  therefore, 
M  tkcy  vUl  hare  bat  little  iadnlgence  ibr  the  fickleneee  of 
■Lard of  tlie  Ialea»  who  bieake  the  troth  he  had  pledged 
itktharcM  of  Lam,  as  aoon  ae  he  eeea  a  chance  of  eaoceed- 
eiih  the  KJag**  aiater,  and  comoe  back  to  the  elifl^ted 
ken  hie  royal  mietreH  takes  the  rowe  in  a  oonrent, 
tht  hdren  nets  into  poseeHion  of  her  lands*  by  the  for^ 
«f  her  hrother.  These  characters,  and  this  story,  form 
gnat  Ucodsh  of  the  poem  ;  bat  it  has  rather  lesi  fire  and 
isd  ftdlity,  we  think,  on  the  whole,  than  some  of  the 


MmMjf  Benaeer  thus  asnils  the  title  of  the  poem  :— 
Lord  ef  the  Isles  himself,  idon  la  r^fUi  of  Mr.  Scott's 
bebtff  the  hero,  !■  not  the  first  penon  in  the 
Ihe  attendant  here  is  always  in  white  mnslin,  and 
kcnelf  in  white  linen.    Still,  among  the  IkuUro- 
\lttmemdheH)  of  the  author,  Lord  Ronald  holds  a  re- 
laak.  HeisnotsomcreamaKio-lantcmfigiire,once 
■bovcr  sad  ooce  in  field,  as  Lord  Cranstoon ;  he  far  ex- 
tbst  tame  labbii  boiled  to  ra^^s  without  ouion  or  other 
De Wilton;  and  althoogh  be  certainly  falls  infinitely 
ofthataoeomplished  swimmer  Malcolm  Or«me,  yot  he 
pwpwtiiwably  aboTv  the  red-haired  Redmond.  Lord  Ro- 
tadeed,  hating  his  intended  marriage  with  one  woman 
he  lerti  another,  is  a  rery  noble  fellow ;  and,  were  he  not 
MiOysdipeed  by  'The  Bnioe,'  he  would  hare  serred  Tery 
toRhc  a  title  to  any  octosyllabic  epic,  were  it  eren  as 
lad  poetical  as  the  present.    Nerertheleis,  it  would 
a  jDst  ai  proper  to  call  VirgH's  divine  poem  '  The 
'  as  it  is  to  call  this  *  The  Lord  of  the  Isles/   To  all 
tod  purposes  the  aforesaid  quarto  if,  and  ought  to  6e, 

lb  UvMg  Reviewer  thus  concludes  his  article :  "  In  some 
n,  the  present  poem  may  challenge  any  of  Mr. 
•ooBpoaitione ;  and  perhaps  in  the  Abbot's  involnntary 
ft  excels  any  single  part  of  any  one  of  them.  The 
tee,  sad  many  diapened  lines  besides,  have  transcend- 
In  pointof  Cable,  however,  it  has  not  the  grace  and 
of '  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,*  nor  the  general  clearness 
*i«sdty  ef  its  narrmtiTe ;  nor  the  unexpected  happiness  of 
;  and  still  less  does  It  aspire  to  the  praise  of  the 
but  very  proper  and  well  -  managed  story  of 
.'  It  has  nothi]«  so  pathetic  as  *  The  Cypress  Wreath ;' 
as  aveetly  tondiingasthe  last  ercning  scene  at  Roke- 
bfaie  it  is  broken  by  Bertram ;  nothing  (with  the  exoep- 
af  the  Abbot)  so  awftilly  melancholy  as  much  of  Mor- 
1^  Ualoiry,  or  so  powerful  as  Bertram's  farewell  to  Ed- 
It  vies,  as  we  have  already  said,  irith  '  Marmion,*  in 
laendly  Ikvoorite  part  of  that  poem ;  but  what  has  it 
(*tt  te  exception  before  stated^  equal  to  the  immurement 
^<ktttssee?  On  the  whole,  however,  we  prefer  it  to  '  Mai^ 
■Bi;'  vUch,  in  tpita  of  much  merit,  always  had  a  sort  of 
f^njsl-drcns  air  with  it ;  a  dap-trappery^  if  we  may  ven- 
n  iodi  a  word.  '  Marmion,'  in  short,  has  become  quite 
**"*^fi«d  vith  Mr.  Braham  in  our  nunds ;  and  ire  are  there- 
^  M  pcrhsps  unbiassed  Judges  of  its  perfections.  Finally, 
"*  ^aet  hcaitate  to  place  *  The  Lord  of  the  Isles '  below  both 
^Ifr.  Scott's  remaining  longer  works ;  and  as  to  '  The  Lay  of 
^'^atHjnatrel,'  lor  numerous  commonplaces  and  aeparate 
y^^  that  poem,  we  believe,  atill  constitutes  one  of  the 
"^i^iteps,  if  not  the  very  highest,  in  the  ladder  of  the  au- 
flai'iRpatation.  The  charactera  of  the  preeent  tale  (with 
*aen»ptioa  of  •  The  Bruce,'  who  is  vividly  painted  from 
■^-aadofeome  minor  sketches)  are  certainly,  in  point  of 
<*fcBtiaB.  of  the  most  notel,  that  la,  of  the  most  Mincrva-preas 


description';  and.  as  to  the  language  and  vefilflcatton,  tba 
poem  b  in  ita general  course  as  Inferior  to  '  Bokeby '  (by  muck 
the  most  correct  and  the  least  Justly  appreciated  of  the  au- 
thor's works)  as  it  is  in  the  construction  and  conduct  of  ita 
iable.  It  supplies  whole  pages  of  the  meet  proeaic  narrative ; 
but,  as  we  conclude  by  reoollectioft  It  diqilays  also  whole 
pages  of  the  noUost  poetry.** 


The  Brituh  Critie  my:  "  No  poem  of  Mr.  Scott  has  yet 
appeared  with  fairer  claims  to  the  public  attentk>n.  U  tt 
have  less  pathos  than  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  or  lees  display  of 
chnracter  than  Marmion,  it  surpasses  them  both  in  grandeur 
of  conception,  and  dignity  of  versification.  It  is  in  every  re- 
spect decidedly  superior  to  Rokaby ;  and  though  it  may  not 
reach  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  in  a  few  splendid  passages, 
it  is  &r  more  perfect  as  a  whole.  The  fiune  of  Mr.  Scott, 
among  thoee  who  are  capable  of  distinguishing  the  rich  ore  of 
poetry  from  the  dross  wUch  surrounds  it,  will  receive  no  small 
adrancement  by  this  last  effort  of  his  genius.  We  discover  in 
it  a  brilliancy  in  detached  expreesions,  and  a  power  of  lan- 
guage in  the  combination  of  images,  which  has  nerer  yet  ap- 
peared in  any  of  his  previous  publicationa. 

'*  We  would  alM  believe  that  as  hie  strength  has  Increased, 
BO  his  glaring  errors  have  been  diminished.  But  so  embedded 
and  engrained  are  these  in  the  gems  of  his  excellence,  that  no 
blindness  can  overlook,  no  art  can  divide  or  destroy  their  con- 
nexion. They  must  be  tried  toKOlher  at  the  ordeal  of  time, 
and  descend  unseparated  to  posterity.  Could  Mr.  Scott  but 
'  endow  his  purposes  with  words'— could  he  but  decorate  the 
Justice  and  the  splendour  of  his  conceptions  with  more  unal- 
loyed aptnees  of  expression,  and  more  uniform  strength  and 
harmony  of  numbers,  he  would  claim  a  place  in  the  highest 
rank  among  the  poets  of  natural  feeling  and  natural  imagery. 
Bven  as  it  is,  frith  all  his  faults,  we  love  him  still;  and  v^un 
he  AaO  eeate  to  lerite,  toe  shall  Jlnd  it  difficult  to  tupfdy  hi* 
place  wUh  a  better." 


The  Qfiarterijf  Reviewer,  after  giving  his  outline  of  the  story 
of  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,  thus  proceeds :— "  In  whatever  point 
of  view  It  be  regarded,  whether  with  reference  to  the  incidents 
It  contains,  or  the  agents  by  whom  it  is  carried  on,  we  think 
that  one  leas  calculated  to  keep  alive  the  interest  and  curio- 
sity of  the  reader  could  not  earily  have  been  conceived.  Of 
the  characters,  we  cannot  say  much ;  they  are  not  conceived 
with  any  great  degree  of  originality,  nor  delineated  with  any 
particular  spirit  Neither  are  we  disposed  to  criticise  with 
minuteness  the  incidents  of  the  story ;  but  we  conceive  that 
the  whole  poem,  considering  it  as  a  narrative  poem,  is  pro- 
jected upon  wrong  principles. 

'*  The  story  Is  obviously  composed  of  tvro  Independent  plots, 
connected  with  each  other  merely  by  the  accidental  drcum- 
stances  of  time  and  place.  The  liberation  of  Scotland  by 
Bruce  has  not  naturally  any  more  connexion  with  the  loves 
of  Ronald  and  the  Maid  of  Lorn,  than  with  thoae  of  Dido  and 
iGneas ;  nor  are  we  able  to  conceive  any  possible  motive 
which  should  have  induced  Mr.  Scott  to  weave  them  as  he 
has  done  into  the  same  narratlre,  except  the  desira  of  com- 
bining the  advantages  of  a  heroical,  with  what  we  may  call, 
for  want  of  an  appropriate  word,  an  ethical  subject ;  an  attempt 
which  we  feel  assured  he  never  would  have  made,  had  he 
duly  weighed  the  very  diffarent  principles  upon  which  theee 
dissimilar  sorts  of  poetry  are  founded.  Thus,  had  Mr.  Srott 
introduced  the  loves  of  Ronald  and  the  Maid  of  Lorn  as  an 
episode  of  an  epic  poem  upon  the  subject  of  the  battle  of  Baxi- 
nockbum,  its  want  of  connexion  with  the  main  action  might 
have  been  excused,  in  fiivonr  of  ita  intrinsic  merit ;  but,  by  a 
great  singularity  of  judgment,  he  has  introduced  the  battle  of 
Bannockbum  as  an  episode,  in  the  loves  of  Ronald  aad  the 
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Maid  of  Lorn.  To  my  Aothlng  of  the  obvlons  prcposterooo- 
ncM  of  rach  a  design,  abetntctedly  considered,  the  eflbct  of 
It  hat»  ire  tMnk»  decidedly  been  tp  destroy  that  Interest  which 
either  of  them  might  separately  hare  created ;  or,  if  any  inte- 
rest remain  lespecting  the  fhte  of  the  ill-requited  Edith,  it  Is 
beeaase  at  no  moneat  of  the  poem  do  we  feel  the  slightest 
degree  of  it,  respecting  the  enterprise  of  Brace. 

**  The  many  beantifnl  passages  which  we  hare  extracted 
Arom  the  poem,  combined  with  the  brief  remarks  subjoined 
to  each  canto,  will  sufSdently  show,  that  although  the  Lord 
of  the  Isles  Is  not  likely  to  add  rery  much  to  the  reputation 
of  Mr.  Scott,  yet  this  mnst  be  Imputed  rather  to  the  great- 
ness of  his  previous  reputation,  than  to  the  absolute  inferio- 
rity of  the  poem  itself.  Unfortunately,  its  merits  ore  merely 
incidental,  while  its  defects  are  mixed  up  with  the  rery  ele- 
ments of  the  poem.  But  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  Mr.  Scott  to 
write  with  tamenees ;  be  the  subject  what  it  will,  (and  be 
could  not  easily  hare  chosen  one  more  impracticable,)  he  im- 
presses upon  whaterer  scenes  he  describes,  so  much  more- 
ment  and  actirity,— he  infuses  into  his  narrative  such  a  flow 
of  life,  and,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  ot  animal  spirits, 
that  without  satisfying  the  Judgment,  or  moving  the  feelings, 
or  elevating  the  mind,  or  even  very  greatly  interesting  the 
curiosity,  he  is  able  to  seise  upon,  and,  as  it  were,  exhilarate 
the  imaginatkm  of  his  readers,  4n  a  manner  which  is  often 
truly  unaccountable.  This  quality  Mr.  Scott  possesses  In  an 
admirable  d^ree;  and  supposing  that  he  had  no  other  ob- 
ject in  view  than  to  convince  the  world  of  the  great  poetical 
powers  with  which  ho  is  gifted,  the  poem  before  us  would  be 
quite  safBdent  for  his  purpose.  But  this  is  of  very  Inferior 
fanportanoe  tothe  public;  what  they  want  is  a  good  poem, 
and,  as  ozpeilottoe  has  shown,  this  can  only  1m  constracted 
upon  a  aolid  foandatioD  of  taste  and  Judgmmt  and  medita- 
tion.* 
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These  passages  InitTtfng  to  the  preoeding  extrart  tM 
the  Quarterip,  and  that  (hmi  Ae  Sdinbur^  Mkvkm,  at  tfj 
commencement  of  the  poem]  appear  to  me  to  eooden 
result  of  deUbcmte  and  candid  reflection,  and  I  have 
fore  quoted  them.  The  moat  inqioitant  remarks  of 
Essayist  on  the  details  of  the  plot  and  exaeation  are 
to  the  last  edition  of  the  poem ;  and  show  such  an  exact  i 
inddenoe  of  Judgment  in  two  masten  of  fheir  caUluft  ssli 
not  hitherto  been  exemplified  in  the  profeaiAonal  <ilTi)iMJ 
Us  metrical  romances.  The  defects  which  both  peintr 
are,  I  presume,  but- too  completely  exphdned  by  the ; 
ing  statement  of  the  rapidity  with  whkfa  this,  the  last  of  i 
great  performances,  had  been  thrown  off;— [see  Lifi^ 
pp.  13— 15}— nor  do' I  see  that  either  Reviewer  has 
do  sufficient  Justice  to  the  beauties  which  redeem  the 
fections  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles— except  as  r^ards  the 
character  of  Bruce,  its  real  hero,  and  the  picture  of  the  ] 
of  Bannockbnxn,  which,  now  that  one  can  corapoie 
works  from  something  like  the  same  point  of  view,  dosil 
appear  to  me  in  the  slightest  particular  inferior  to  the  I 
of  Marmion. 

"  This  poem  Is  now,  I  believe,  about  as  popular  as ' 
but  It  has  never  reached  the  same  station  in  gessndl 
with  the  Lay,  Marmion,  or  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.   T%t( 
edition  of  1800  copies  in  quarto,  was,  however, 
posed  of,  and  the  separate  editions  in  8vo.  which 
fore  hii  poetical  works  were  collected,  amounted 
15,250  copies.    This,  in  the  ease  of  almoot  any  other 
would  have  been  splendid  success;  but,  as  compaisA^ 
what  he  had  previously  experienced,  even  in  his  Bekcfeyt^ 
still  more  so  as  compared  with  the  aRonaous 
onee  attidnad  by  Lord  Byron's  early  tales,  whidi 
following  aaeh  other  in  almost  braatbleo 
ing  cfTwaa  dedded*"— Lockmaut,  voL  v.  p.  tf. 


APPENDIX. 


N«I!BA. 

fcgyft,  ArttntUkt  rw^.-'V.  410. 


ndM  at  tb*  CiMtle  of  Artoniish  ar«  ntnated  upon  a 
Om  If  orren,  or  naialaad  sld«  of  the  Sonnd 
•  BUM  giTMi  to  th«  deep  ana  of  the  mo,  which  di- 
itbatidaBd  fit»ai  the  continent  The  eitwUion  ie  wild 
'.  In  the  highcet  dqjree,  hnrii^  on  the  one  fanA 
i|iitoiis  chain  of  rocks  OTerhanging  tb<VMa, 
l«the  other  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  beantiful  ealt- 
'  hktet  called  Loch  liiine,  which  is  in  many  places  flnelj 
.  with  oopeewood.  The  rains  of  Artomish  are  not  now 
reanridenMe,  and  ooneist  chiefly  of  the  remains  of  an  old 
,  «r  tovei^  with  fragments  of  ontward  defences.  But,  in 
'  iMjUt  It  «aa  a  place  of  great  consequence,  being  one  of 
I  iBBd^  atm^ioldB,  which  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  during 
'■  fcrisd  of  their  stormy  independence,  possessed  upon  the 
1  ef  Aflgylcahira.  Here  they  assembled  what  popn- 
t  tadtUoB  calls  their  parttaments,  meaning,  I  suppose,  their 
jrimtfr^  or  asaembly  of  feudal  and  patriarchal  rsasals 
From  this  Castle  of  Artomish,  uppn  the 
dsy  of  October,  1461.  John  de  Yle,  designing  himself 
Isf  Boss  and  Lord  of  the  Isles,  granted,  in  the  style  of  an 
tt  sofvercign,  a  commission  to  his  trusty  and  Well- 
i  ooQslnSk  Ronald  of  the  Isles,  and  Duncan,  Arcb-Dcan 
riheUsi^  for  empowering  them  to  enter  faito  a  treaty  with 
'MsteKoeileat  Prince  Edward,  by  the  grace  of  Ood,  King 
^ftMotand  Bagland,  and  Lord  of  Ireland.  Edward  IV., 
>Uipait»  named  Laarence,  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  Earl  of 
the  Prior  of  St.  John's,  Lord  Wenlock,  and  Mr. 
1  StiUngloo,  keeper  of  the  priry  seal,  his  deputies  and 
to  ooafer  with  those  named  by  the  Lord  of 
The  confereaee  terminated  In  a  treaty,  by  wUch 
Utiid  the  laleo  igreed  to  become  a  fassal  to  the  evown 
^Bfand,  and  to  assist  Edward  IV.  and  Jamee  Eaxl  of 
ihea  in  baaishment,  la  sabdningtbe  realm  of  Soot- 

Aslmanieb  provldee»  that  John  de  Isle,  Earl  of  Boes, 

[Mb  kit  SOB  Donald  Ballodi,  and  Us  graadson  John  de  Isle, 

»U  their  sttkJoct%  men,  people,  and  inhaUtaats,  become 

[Msiad  llsgsmea  to  Edward  IV.  of  England,  and  assist 

) In  Sootlaod  or  Irsland;  and  then  follow  the 

I^Uvnaoss  Ie  be  made  to  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  in  recompense 

UiBffilaiy  serrioa,  aad  the  proTWona  fw  dirlding  soch 

Lnqmitsai  ttkeir  anttod  arms  should  make  upon  the  main* 

rmtfaostlaBdaaioagtheconfederateai  These  appear  such 

««Ims  fUastiatioBS  ef  the  period,  that  they  are  here  sab- 


*AM,nessU  John  Brie  of  Bosse  shall,  from  the leid 
teilWUttstoBtyde  next  comyn^  yorely,  doiyng  his  lyf, 
^  lad  like,  for  fees  aad  wages  in  tyme  of  peaa,  ef  the  seld 
*^  ^  and  Chriatiea  prince  c.  mare  steriyng  of  En^ysh 
****!;  lad'  Ib  ^bso  of  wane,  as  long  as  he  shall  entende 
*^  ^  MJItht  aad  power  la  the  said  werres,  ia  manner  and 


fonrme  abaresaid,  he  shall  bare  wages  of  ce.  Ib.  st«rlytig  of 
English  money  yearly ;  and  after  the  rate  of  the  tyme  that  he 
shall  be  occapledin  the  seid  werres. 

**  Item,  The  seid  Donald  shall,  from  the  seid  feete  of  Whit- 
teeontyde,  hare  and  take,  daring  his  lyf,  yerly,  in  tyme  oi 
peas,  for  his  fees  and  wages,  zx  1.  steriyng  of  Knglysh  money; 
and,  when  he  shall  be  occupied  aad  intend  to  the  wenre,  with 
his  myght  and  power,  aad  In  maaaer  and  fourme  aboTeseid, 
he  shall  bare  and  take,  for  his  wages  yearly,  zl  L  sterlynge  of 
Bnglysh  mon^ ;  or  for  the  rate  of  the  tyme  of  wcrre 

"  ZUwtf  The  sold  John,  sonn  and  helre  apparant  of  the  said 
Donald,  ahaJl  hare  aad  take,  yerely,  fh»m  the  seid  feet,  fb^ 
his  fees  aad  wages,  in  the  tyme  of  peas,  z  L  sterlynge  of  Eng- 
lyih  money ;  and  for  tyme  of  werre.  and  his  Intendyng  thereto^ 
in  manner  and  fonrme  aboreseld,  he  shall  have,  for  his  foea 
and  wages,  ysarly  zz  L  sterlynge  of  Englysh  money ;  or  after 
the  rate  of  the  tyme  that  he  shall  be  occupied  in  the  werrs : 
And  the  seid  John,  th*  Erie  Donald  and  John,  and  echo  of 
them,  shall  hare  good  and  safBdaant  paiment  of  the  seid  feea 
aad  wages,  aa  wel  for  tyme  of  peas  as  of  werre,  accordyng  to 
thoes  aitieules  aad  appoyntements.  Itetih  It  Is  appointed, 
accorded,  concluded,  and  finally  determined,  that,  if  it  so  be 
that  hersafter  the  said  reaume  of  Scotlandot  or  the  mors  part 
thereof,  be  coniinered,  subdued,  aad  brought  totheobeissanoe 
of  the  add  most  high  and  ChristloB  prince,  and  his  heires,  or 
auccessoares,  of  the  seid  Uoneil,  In  fonrme  aboreseid  descend- 
yng,  be  the  assistance,  hclpe,  and  aide  of  the  said  John  Erie 
of  Rosse,  and  Donald,  aad  of  Jamea  Erie  of  Douglas,  then, 
the  said  fees  and  wages  for  the  tyme  of  peas  oessytng,  the 
same  erlee  and  Donald  shall  hare,  by  the  graunte  of  the  same 
moot  Christien  prince,  all  the  pomcssions  of  the  said  reaume 
beyonde  Scottlshe  see,  they  to  be  departed  equally  betwiz 
them :  echo  of  them,  his  helrsB  and  sucoessours,  to  holds  his 
parte  of  the  sold  most  Christien  prince,  his  heires  and  succea- 
soura,  for  evermore,  in  r^ht  of  his  crouae  of  England,  by  ho* 
mage  and  feante  to  be  done  therefore. 

**  /tern.  If  so  be  that,  by  th*  aide  aad  asslstonce  of  the  seid 
James  Erie  of  Douglas,  the  said  reaume  of  Seotlande  be  con- 
quered and  subdaed  as  above,  then  he  shall  have,  enjote,  and 
Inherite  alibis  own  possessions,  landcs,  and  tnheiitaance,  on 
this  syde  the  Soottishe  see;  that  is  to  saye,  betwizt  the  sold 
SoottUhe  see  and  Bnglande^  sodi  he  hath  rejoioed  and  b* 
possssssd  of  before  this ;  there  to  holde  them  of  the  said  most 
high  aad  Christien  prince,  his  hdres,  and  snooessours,  as  Is 
aboreseid,  for  erermore,  in  right  of  the  ooroune  of  Englonde^ 
as  weel  the  said  Erie  of  Donglai^  as  his  heires  and  succea* 
sours,  by  homage  and  feante  to  be  done  therefore.**— Rr- 
MBR'a  Faidera  CcnvenUonti  Watt  el  eujuteunque  ffenerit 
Ada  FiMiea,  foL  roL  r.,  1741. 

Sndi  was  the  treaty  of  Artomish ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  allies  erer  made  any  rery  actire  effort  to  realiie  thdr 
ambitious  designs.  It  will  serre  to  show  both  the  power  of 
thoee  reguli,  and  their  independence  upon  the  crown  of  Sooi- 
laad. 

It  is  oaly  ferther  necessary  to  say  of  the  Castle  of  Axtomialv 
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ciMi  It  n  almost  oppnnte  to  the  Bay  of  Aroa,  in  the  Island  of 
Mull,  where  there  was  another  caatle,  the  occaaional  raidence 
of  the  JLords  of  the  Isles. 


NotbB. 


Rude  UtiAm't  seal  through  turges  dark, 
ryitt  long  pursue  the  wUnttreTt  6ark.—F.  410. 

The  seal  displays  a  taste  for  music,  which  could  scarcely  be 
•xpectod  from  his  habits  and  local  predilections.  They  will 
long  follow  a  boat  in  which  any  musical  instrument  is  played, 
and  eren  a  tune  simply  whistled  has  attractions  for  them. 
The  Dean  of  the  Isles  says  of  Heiskar,  a  small  uninhabited 
rock,  about  twelre  (Scottish)  miles  from  the  isle  of  Uist,  that 
an  infinite  slaughter  of  seals  takes  place  there. 


NotbC. 

a  UtrreCs  airy  head. 


Sknder  and  steep,  and  battled  roujut, 

O'erloolfd,  dark  MuUl  thp  mighty  Sound.^P.  411. 

The  Sound  of  Mull,  which  diridco  that  Mand  from  the  con- 
tinent of  Scotland,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  scenes  which 
the  Hebrides  affiird  to  the  traTeller.  Sailing  from  Oban  to 
Aios,  or  Tobermory,  through  a  narrow  channel,  yet  deep 
enough  to  bear  Tessels  of  the  largest  burden,  he  has  on  his 
left  the  bold  and  mountainous  shores  of  Mull ;  on  the  right 
thoee  of  that  district  of  Argyleshire,  called  Morren,  or  Mor- 
vem,  suoceasiTely  indented  by  deep  salt-water  lochs,  running 
up  many  miles  inland.  To  the  south-eastward  arise  a  prod^ 
gions  range  of  mountains,  among  which  Cruadian-Bcn  is  pre- 
eminent. And  to  the  north-east  is  the  no  less  huge  and  pic- 
turesque range  of  the  Ardnamurchan  hills.  Many  ruinous 
castles,  situated  generally  upon  cliffs  overhanging  the  ocean, 
add  interest  to  the  scene.  Those  of  DonoUy  and  Dunstaffnage 
are  first  passod,  then  that  of  Daart.  formerly  belonging  to  the 
^lef  of  the  warlike  and  powerful  sept  of  Macleans,  and 
the  scene  of  Miss  Baillie's  beautiful  tragedy,  entitled  the  Fa- 
mily Legend.  Still  passini;  on  to  the  northward,  Aitomish 
and  Aros  become  visible  upon  the  o)>posite  shores ;  and,  last- 
ly, Mingarry,  and  other  ruins  of  less  distinguished  note.  In 
fine  weather,  a  grander  and  more  impressive  scene,  both 
tram  its  natural  beauties,  and  associations  with  ancient  his- 
tory and  tradition,  can  hardly  be  imagined.  When  the  wea- 
ther is  rough,  the  passage  is  both  difficult  and  dangerous, 
f^m  the  narrowness  of  the  channel,  and  in  part  from  the 
iiamber  of  inland  lakes,  oat  of  which  sally  forth  a  number  of 
conflicting  and  thwarting  tides,  making  the  navigation  peri- 
lous to  open  boats.  The  sudden  flaws  and  gusts  of  wind  which 
Issue  withoat  a  moment's  warning  from  the  mountain  glens, 
ore  equally  formidable.  So  that  in  unsettled  weather,  a  stran- 
ger, if  not  much  accustomed  to  the  sea,  may  sometimes  add 
to  the  other  sublime  sensations  excited  by  the  scene,  that  feel- 
ing of  dignity  which  arises  from  a  sense  of  danger. 


Noted. 


-'*  these  seas  behdd. 


Bound  twice  a  hundred  islands  roWd, 
From  Hirtf  thai  hears  their  northern  roar. 
To  the  green  lU^'s/ertiU  shore."^F.  412. 

The  number  of  the  weatera  isles  of  Scotland  exceeds  two 
haiidred,  of  which  St.  Kilda  is  the  most  northerly,  anciiotly 


called  Hirth.  or  Hirt,  probably  from  '■  earth."  being  in 
the  whole  globe  to  its  inhabiianta.    Hay,  whicu  noi 
almost  entirely  to  Walter  Campbell,  Esq.  of  SbawfieM,  iatf ; 
£u-  the  most  fertile  of  the  Hebsides,  and  has  been  greatly  te^ 
prored  under  the  spirited  and  sagacious  management  of  thl] 
present  proprietor.    This  was  in  ancient  times  the  principal' 
abode  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  being,  if  not  the  laigest.  tfca 
most  important  island  of  their  archipelago.  In  Martin's  tina, 
some  relics  of  their  grandeur  were  yet  extant.     "  Lodi-Piiih 
lagui,  about  three  miles  in  circumference^  affords  saloMD, 
tronts,  and  eels :  this  lake  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  isle;    The 
Isle  Finlagan,  from  which  this  lake  hath  its  name,  is  in  iU  It'i 
finmous  for  b«ng  once  the  court  in  which  the  g;reat  Mao-D» 
nald.  King  of  the  Isles,  had  his  residence ;  hb  honeea,  tbspd, 
dec  are  now  ruinous.    His  guards  de  oorpa,  calied  Lacb^ 
tach,  kept  guard  on  the  lake  side  nearest  to  the  isle ;  the  wsli  j 
of  their  houses  are  stUl  to  be  seen  there.    The  hjgh 
Judicature,  consisting  of  fourteen,  sat  always  her^  and  tf 
was  an  appeal  to  them  from  all  the  courts  in  the  isles: 
eleventh  share  of  the  sum  in  debate  was  due  to  the 
judge.    There  waa  a  big  stone  of  seren  foot  square,  in  wlridLJ 
there  was  a  deep  impression  made  to  receive  the  feet  ci] 
Donald ;  for  he  was  crowned  King  of  the  Isles  standing  in! 
stone,  and  swore  that  he  would  continue  his  Tossals  ia  (hftj 
possession  of  their  lands,  and  do  exact  jnstioe  to  all  Ui  i 
Jcctf:  and  then  his  father's  sword  was  pat  Into  bis 
The*  Bishop  of  Aigyle  and  seven  priests  anointed  Mm 
presence  of  all  the  heads  of  ihe  tribes  in  the  isles  and  i 
nent,  and  were  his  vassals ;  at  which  time  the  ontor  reheii^- ' 
sed  a  catalogue  of  his  ancestors,"  &c.— Martik's  Aecomt  ^ ' 
the  fFestem  Iria,  8vo,  London,  171^  p.  240^  1. 


Note  E. 


■  Mingarry  sternly  placed. 


0*eraxces  the  wtodiand  and  the  totute.— P.  412. 

The  Castle  of  Mingttry  ia  situated  on  the  searcoast  e/t  (lis 
district  of  Ardnamurchan.    The  ruins,  whid  are  tolerabiv 
entire,  are  surrounded  by  a  rery  high  wall,  forming  a  Und  of 
polygon,  fbr  thd  purpose  of  adapting  it»elf  to  the  projecting 
angles  of  a  predpioe  overhanging  the  sea,  on  which  the  csstk 
stands.    It  was  anciently  the  residence  of  the  Mac-Iaai,  * 
clan  of  Mao-Donalds,  descended  from  Ian,  or  John,  a  graad- 
son  of  Angus  Og,  Lord  of  the  Isles.    The  last  time  that  Mbh 
garry  was  of  military  importance,  occurs  in  the  celebTSted 
Lcabhar  deaxg,  or  Red-book  of  Clanronald,  a  M&  renovasA 
in  the  Ossianic  controversy.  AUaster  Mac-Donald,  oommoDly 
called  Colquitto,  who  commanded  the  Irish  aaxiliaris%  seat 
over  by  the  Earl  of  Antrim  during  the  great  dvil  war  to  tke 
assistance  of  Montrose,  began  his  enterprise  in  I<H4,  by  lakiag 
the  castles  of  Kinloch-AUine,  and  Mingarrr.  the  lastof  viikft 
made  considerable  resistance,  as  mig^t,  from  ihe  strength  «f 
the  situation,  be  expected.    In  the  meanwhile,  Allaatci  Mao- 
Donald'a  ships,  which  had  brought  him  over,  were  attacked 
in  Loch  Eisord,  in  Skye,  by  an  armament  sent  round  by  ike 
covenanting  parliament,  and  his  own  vessel  was  takeo.  lUi 
cirrumstance  is  said  chiefly  to  have  induced  him  to  oosHaas 
in  Scotland,  where  there  seemed  little  proq>eGt  of  ndatagsa 
army  in  behalf  of  the  King.    He  had  no  sooner  moved  east- 
ward to  join  Montrose,  a  junction  which  he  effected  tn  the 
braes  of  Athole,  than  the  Marquis  of  Aigyle  beakiged  tks 
castle  of  Mingarry,  but  withoat  suooeas.    Among  other  wu^ 
riors  and  chiefs  whom  Atgyle  summoned  to  his  camp  to  ainrt 
upon  this  occasion,  was  John  of  Moidart,  the  Oaptaia  of  Cba* 
ronald.    Clanronald  appeared;  but,  ftrfrom  yieldiqf  *f^ 
tual  assistance  to  Aigyle,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  hmt  in 
arms  to  lay  waste  the  district  of  Sunort,  then  belonging  to  lbs 
adherents  of  Argylc,  and  sent  part  of  the  ^oil  to  rslisfc  the 
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I  af  lAuvairj.    Thus  the  CMtle  wu  maintained  until  re- 
[  iff  Allaster  ICao-Donald  (Colqaitto),  who  had  been  de- 
far  the  paipoae  by  Montroee.    These  particnlars  are 
rvetth  mentioning,  were  they  not  connected  with  the 
Qcreef  of  Montrose,  related  by  an  eyewitness, 
[Itfhsrto  mnknown  to  Scottish  historians. 


NotbF. 


Tke  hOr  afmigkt^  Somerkd.^P.  41S. 

was  fhaac  of  Axgyle  and  Lord  of  the  Isles,  about 

lafcHh  of  tho  twoUkh  oratnry.    He  seems  to  haTO  exer- 

)m  antbority  in  both  capacities*  Independent  of  the 

lef  Scotland,  against  which  he  trften  stood  in  hostility. 

incoxatons  upon  the  western  lowlands  dnring 

ttf  Malcolm  IV.,  and  seems  to  hare  made  peace  with 

pen  cha  tenna  of  an  independent  prince,  about  the  year 

la  116^  he  reanmed  the  war  against  Malcolm,  and  in- 

id  with  a  large,  but  probably  a  tumultuary  army, 

ia  the  islea,  in  the  mainland  ot  Argyleshire,  and  in 

t—^ghbonring  provinoes  of  Ireland.    He  wss  defeated  and 

I  in  an  eagi^ment  with  a  rery  inferior  force,  near  Ren- 

R.  Ss  son  Oaiioolane  fell  in  the  same  battle.  This  mighty 

a  daughter  of  Olaas,  King  of  Man.    Prom 

ear  genealogista  deduce  two  dynasties,  distinguished  in 

I  itsnny  hstory  of  the  middle  ages ;  the  Lords  of  the  Isles 

firom  his  elder  son  Bonald,— and  the  Lords  of  Lorn, 

ttook  tlwir  stmame  of  M'Dougal,  as  descended  of  his  se- 

IsoB  DougaL    That  Somerled's  territories  upon  the  main- 

,  sad  upon  the  islands,  should  have  been  thus  dlTided 

tu  two  sons,  instead  of  passing  to  the  elder  ezdu- 

h  nay  iUostrate  the  uncertainty  of  descent  among  the 

r js  Hjghland  fiinilira,  which  we  shall  presently  notice. 


Note  G. 


Lord  (ifthe  Iria.—T.  412. 

Ite  ifimwiilsliTe  of  this  independent  principality,  for  such 

I  to  hare  been,  though  acknowledging  occasionally  the 

[|M«idacnce  of  the  Scottish  crown,  was,  at  the  period  of  the 

Aagtt%  called  Angus  Og ;  but  the  name  has  been,  eu- 

f^mlio,  exchanged  for  that  of  Bonald,  which  frequently 

ia  the  geneal<^.    Angus  was  a  protector  of  Robert 

whom  he  receirad  in  his  Castle  of  Dnnnarerty,  during 

[fts  tiaie  of  Us  greatest  distress.    As  I  shaU  be  equally  liable 

gtiOTsare  fm  attempting  to  decide  a  oontroTeny  which  has 

;  czirted  between  three  distinguished  chieftains  of  this  fa- 

^tdtf,  who  have  long  disputed  the  representation  of  the  Lord 

•#the  Isles,  or  fiir  leaving  a  question  of  such  importance  alto- 

'  vtttiMidied,  I  choose,  in  the  first  place,  to  give  such  in- 

ss  I  have  been  able  to  derire  from  Highland  genea- 

^M%  aad  wUch,  for  those  who  have  patience  to  Investigate 

ndk  iobjccts,  xeaUy  contains  some  curious  information  con- 

cening  the  history  of  tiie  Isles.    In  the  second  place,  I  shall 

^^a  fsw  remarks  upon  the  rules  of  succession  at  that  period, 

vHhoatpntending  to  decide  their  bearing  upon  the  question 

**  lO"*!  vhich  must  depend  upon  evidence  which  I  have  had 

■•  oppoKtmity  to  ezamwie. 


'  Western  Isles  and  adjacent  coast. 


'*  Angus  Og,"  says  an  ancient  manuscript  translateA  frmn 
the  Gaelic,  "  son  of  Angus  Mor,  son  of  Donald,  Mm  of  Bonald, 
son  of  Somerled,  high  chief  and  superior  Lord  of  Inni^iaU,  (or 
the  Isles  of  the  Oael,  the  general  name  given  to  the  Hebrides*) 
he  married  a  daughter  of  Cnnbui,  namely,  Cathan ;  she  was 
mother  to  John,  son  of  Angus,  and  with  her  came  an  ini^twat 
portion  from  Ireland,  Tii.  twenty-four  clans,  of  whom  twvnty- 
four  families  in  Scotland  are  descended.  Angus  had  another 
son,  namely,  young  John  Fraoch,  whose  descendants  are  called 
Clan-Ean  of  Olencoe,  and  the  M'Donalds  of  Fraoch.  This 
Angus  Og  died  in  Isla,  where  his  body  was  interred.  His  son 
John  succeeded  to  the  inheritance  of  Inni^galL  He  had  good 
descendants,  namely,  three  sons  procreate  of  Ann,  daughter 
of  Rodric,  high  chief  of  Lorn,  and  one  daughter,  Mary,  mar- 
ried  to  John  Maclean,  Laird  of  Duart,  and  Laachlan,  hia 
brother.  Laird  of  Coll ;  she  was  interred  in  the  church  of  tha 
the  Black  Nuns.  The  eldest  sons  of  John  were  Bonald,  God- 
frey, and  Angus He  gave  Bonald  a  great  inheri- 
tance. These  were  the  lands  which  he  gave  him,  via.  from 
Kilcumin  in  Abertarf  to  the  rirer  Soil,  and  from  thence  to 
Beilli,  north  of  Sig  and  Rum,  and  the  two  Uistt,  and  from 
thence  to  the  foot  of  the  river  Qlaichan,  and  threescore  long 
ships.  John  married  afterwards  Margaret  Stewart,  daughter 
to  Robert  Stewart,  King  of  Scotland,  called  John  Femyear; 
she  bore  him  three  good  sons,  Donald  of  the  Isles,  the  heir, 
John  the  Tainister,  ({.  e.  Thane,)  the  second  son,  and  Alex- 
ander Canrach.  John  had  another  son  called  Marcus,  of 
whom  the  clan  Macdonald  of  Cnoc.  in  Tlrowen,  are  deeoend- 
ed.  This  John  Uved  long,  and  made  donations  to  loolumkill ; 
he  covered  the  chapel  of  Eorsay-Elan,  the  chapel  of  Finlagam, 
and  the  diapel  of  the  Isle  of  Tsuibhne,  and  gave  the  piofn 
fomiture  for  the  service  of  God,  npholdiqg  the  deigy  and 
monks ;  he  built  or  repaired  the  church  of  tha  Holy  Cioas  im- 
mediately before  his  death.  He  died  at  his  own  castla  ot 
Ardtorinish,  many  priests  and  monks  took  the  sacrament  at 
Us  funeral,  and  they  embalmed  the  body  of  this  dear  man, 
and  brought  it  to  loolumkill ;  the  abbot,  monks,  and  vicar» 
came  as  they  ought  to  meet  the  King  of  Fiongal,^  and  out  of 
great  respect  to  his  memory  mourned  eight  days  and  nights 
over  it,  and  laid  it  in  the  same  grave  with  his  fiither,  in  the 
church  of  Oran,  1380. 

*'  Ronald,  son  of  John,  was  chief  ruler  of  the  Isles  in  tiis 
father's  lifetime,  and  was  old  in  the  government  at  his  father's 
death. 

"  He  assembled  the  gentry  of  the  Isles,  brought  the  sceptre 
from  Kildonan  in  Big,  and  delivered  it  to  his  brother  Donald, 
who  was  thereupon  called  M 'Donald,  and  Donald  Lord  of  the 
Isles,>  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  men  of  the  Isles. 

"  Ronald,  son  of  John,  son  of  Angus  Og,  was  a  great  sup- 
porter of  the  church  and  clergy ;  his  descendants  are  called 
Clanronald.  He  gave  the  lands  of  Tiruma,  in  Uist,  to  the 
ministei^  of  it  for  ever,  for  the  honour  of  God  and  Columkill ; 
be  was  proprietor  of  all  the  lands  of  the  north  along  the  coast 
and  the  isles ;  he  died  in  the  year  of  Christ  1386^  ia  his  own 
mansion  of  Castle  Tirim,  leaving  fire  children.  Donald  of  the 
Isles,  son  of  John,  son  of  Angus  Og,  the  brother  of  Bonald, 
took  possession  of  Inisgall  by  the  consent  of  his  brother  and  the 
gentry  thereof;  they  were  all  «>bedient  to  him :  he  married 
Mary  Lealey,  daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Boss,  and  by  her  came 
the  earldom  of  Ross  to  the  M'Donalds.  After  his  suooession 
to  that  earldom,  he  was  called  M 'Donald,  Lord  of  the  Isles 
and  Earl  of  Ross.  There  are  many  things  written  of  him  in 
other  plaoea. 

'*  He  fought  the  battle  of  Oariech  (i.  e.  Harlaw)  against  Duke 
Murdoch,  the  governor,  the  Barl  of  Mar  commanded  the 
army,  in  support  of  his  claim  to  the  earldom  of  Boas^  which 
was  ceded  to  him  by  King  James  the  First,  after  hia  release 
from  the  King  of  England ;  and  Duke  Murdoch,  hia  two  aona 
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and  rftUuMii^  w«re  beheaded :  he  ftave  landa  in  Mull  and  ImU 
to  the  mliiister  of  HI,  and  erery  privilege  which  the  niinuiter 
of  lona  bad  formerlT,  beeidet  ressels  of  gold  and  tilrer  to 
ColamkUl  for  the  mouaetery,  and  became  himKlf  one  of  the 
frateniity.  He  left  inae,  a  lawful  heir  to  Inniajjall  and  Hoss. 
namely,  Alexander,  the  ion  of  Donald :  he  died  in  I»la,  and 
hia  body  was  interred  in  the  south  lide  of  the  temple  of  Oran. 
Alexander,  called  John  of  the  Isles,  son  of  Alexander  of  the 
Isles,  son  of  Donald  of  the  Isles.  Angus,  the  third  son  of 
John,  son  of  Angus  Og,  married  the  daughter  of  John,  the  son 
of  Allan,  which  connexion  caused  some  disagreement  betwixt 
the  two  families  about  their  marches  and  dirlsion  of  lands, 
the  one  party  adhering  to  Angus,  and  the  other  to  John :  the 
diffietences  increased  so  much  that  John  obtained  from  Allan 
all  the  lands  betwixt  Abhan  FaMa  {i.  e.  the  long  river)  and 
aid  na  tionnaeh  {i.  e.  the  fox-bum  brook,)  in  the  upper  part 
of  Cantyre.  Allan  went  to  the  king  to  complain  of  his  son-in- 
law  ;  in  a  abort  time  thereafter,  there  happened  tu  be  a  great 
meeting  about  this  young  Angus's  lands  to  the  north  of  Inver- 
neos,  where  he  waa  murdered  by  bis  own  harper  Hac-Cairbre, 
by  cutting  his  throat  with  a  long  knife.  He  >  lired  a  year 
thereafter,  and  many  of  thoae  concerned  were  deliTered  up  to 
the  king.  Angus's  wife  was  pregnant  at  the  time  of  his  mur- 
der, and  she  bore  him  a  son  who  waa  named  Donald,  and 
called  Donald  Du.'  He  was  kept  In  confinement  until  he  was 
thirty  yean  of  age,  when  he  was  released  by  the  men  of  Olenoo, 
by  the  strong  hand.  After  this  enlargement,  he  came  to  the 
Islee,  and  couTened  the  gentry  thereof.  There  happened 
great  feuds  betwixt  these  families  while  Donald  Du  was  in 
confinement,  insomuch  that  Mac-Cean  of  Ardnamurchan  de- 
stroyed the  greatest  pan  of  the  posterity  of  John  Mot  of  the 
Islee  and  Cantyre.  For  John  Cathanach,  son  of  John,  son  of 
Donald  Balloch,  son  of  John  Mor,  son  of  John,  son  of  Angus  Og, 
(the  chief  of  the  descendants  of  John  Mor,)  and  John  Mor,  son 
of  John  Cathanadi,  and  young  John,  son  of  John  Cathanach, 
and  young  Donald  Balloch,  son  of  John  Cathanach,  were 
treacherously  taken  by  Mac^Cean  in  the  island  of  Finlagan, 
In  Isla,  and  carried  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  got  them  hanged 
at  the  Burrow-mulr,  and  their  bodies  were  buried  in  the 
Church  of  St  Anthony,  called  the  New  Church.  There  were 
none  left  alixe  at  that  time  of  the  children  of  John  Cathanach, 
except  Alexander,  the  son  of  John  Cathanach,  and  Agnes 
Fladi,  who  concealed  themselTes  in  the  glens  of  Ireland. 
Mac-Cean,  hearing  of  their  hiding-places,  went  to  cut  down 
the  woods  of  these  glens,  in  order  to  destroy  Alexander,  and 
extirpate  the  whole  race.  At  length  Mac-C«ui  and  Alex- 
ander met,  were  reconciled,  and  a  marriage  alliance  took 
place;  Alexander  manied  Mac-Cean*s  daughter,  and  she 
brought  him  good  children.  The  Mac-Donalds  of  the  north 
had  also  descendants;  for,  after  the  death  of  John,  LordTof  the 
Isles  Earl  of  Ross,  and  the  murder  of  Angus,  Alexan- 
der, the  son  of  Archibald,  the  son  of  Alexander  of  the  Isles, 
tookpossearion,  and  John  waa  in  possession  of  the  earldom  of 
Roas,  and  the  north  bordering  country ;  he  married  a  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Moray,  of  whom  some  of  the  men  of  the  north 
had  descended.  The  Mac-Kensies  rose  against  Alexander, 
aad  fought  the  battle  called  JSlar  na  Faire*  Alexander  had 
only  a  few  of  the  men  of  Ross  at  the  battle.  He  wont  after 
that  battle  to  take  poaseaston  of  the  Isles,  and  sailed  in  a  ship 
to  the  south  to  aee  if  be  could  find  any  of  the  posterity  of  John 
Mor  alive,  to  xiae  along  with  him ;  but  Mao-Cean  of  Ardna- 
murrban  watched  nmi  aa  he  Bailed  past,  followed  him  to  Oran- 
aay  and  Colonaay,  went  to  the  house  where  he  was,  and  he 
and  Alexander,  son  of  John  Cathanach,  murdered  htm  there. 
**  A  good  while  after  these  things  fell  out,  Donald  Oalda,  son 
of  Alexander,  son  of  Archibald,  became  major ;  he,  with  the 
adTice  and  direction  of  the  Earl  of  Moray,  came  to  the  Isles, 


1  The  murderer,  I  presume,  not  the  man  who  was  mur- 
dered. 


and  Mac-Leod  of  the  Lewis,  and  many  of  the  gentrref 
Isles,  rose  with  him :  they  went  by  the  promontory  c( 
namurchau,  where  they  met  Alexander,  the  son  of  John 
thanach,  were  reconciled  to  him,  he  joined  his  men  with 
against  Mac-Cean  of  Ardnamxrclum,  came  upon  hia 
place  called  the  Silver  Craig,  where  he  and  his  three 
a  great  number  of  his  people,  were  killed,  and  Doaald 
was  immediately  declared  Mac- Donald  :    And,  after  the 
fair  of  Ardnamurchan,  all  the  men  of  the  Isles  jieldedio 
but  be  did  not  live  above  seven  or  eight  weeks  after  it; 
died  at  Camaborg,  in  Mull,  without  issue.     He  had 
sisters*  daughters  of  Alexander,  son  of  Archibald,  whe 
portioned  in  the  north  upon  the  continent,  but  the  earl 
Ross  was  kept  for  them.    Alexander,  the  son  of  A 
had  a  natural  son,  called  John  Cam,  of  whom  is 
Achnacoichan,  in  Ramoeh,  and  Donald  Oorm,  son  of 
son  of  Alexander  Duaon,  of  John  Cam.    Donald  Do, 
Angna,  son  of  John  of  the  Islea,  aon  of  Alexander  of  the 
son  of  Donald  of  the  Isles,  son  of  John  of  the  Isles,  sea  sf  , 
gus  Qg,  namely,  the  true  heir  of  the  lalea  and  Roia, 
after  his  release  from  captivity  to  the  lalea,  and  oonvcBst 
men  thereof,  and  he  and  the  Earl  of  Lennox  agreed  to 
great  army  for  the  purpose  of  taking  poaaeaskm,  and  a 
came  tnm  England  with  a  supply  of  money  to  carry  a 
war,  which  landed  at  Mull,  and  the  money  was  given  to 
Lean  of  Duart  to  be  distributed  among  the  oommaadenef 
army,  which  they  not  receiving  in  proportion  as  it  should 
been  distributed  among  them,  caused  the  army  to  d 
which,  when  the  Earl  of  Letuox  heard,  be  dbbanded  his 
men,  and  made  it  up  with  the  king.    Mac-Donald  went  to 
land  to  raise  men,  but  he  died  on  hie  way  to  DobliB,  at 
beda,  of  a  fever,  without  Issue  of  either  sons  or  dsughteia' 

In  this  history  may  be  traced,  thon^  the  Bard,  or 
nachie,  touches  auch  a  delicate  discnasion  with  a  geatle 
the  point  of  difference  between  the  three  ptindpal  sepia 
soended  from  the  Lords  of  the  Islea.    The  fint  questioo, 
one  of  no  easy  solution,  where  ao  little  evidence  is 
respecta  tho  nature  of  the  connexion  of  John,  oUled  Vij 
Archdean  of  the  Isles  "  the  Good  John  of  Ha,**  and  "  tJie 
Lord  of  the  Isles,**  with*  Anne,  daughter  of  Roderick 
Dougal,  high-chief  of  Lorn.    In  the  absence  of  positive 
dei/ce,  presumptire  must  be  resorted  to»  and  I  own  it 
to  render  it  in  the  highest  degree  Improbable  that  tUi 
nexion  waa  otherwise  than  legitimate.    In  the  wan  bat^ 
David  II.  and  Edward  Baliol,  John  of  the  lalea  eapoosed 
Baliol  interest,  to  which  he  was  probaUy  detenaiaed  ly 
alliance  with  Roderick  of  Lorn,  who  was,  firom  every 
predilectkm,  friendly  to  Baliol  and  hostile  to  Braoa.  It 
abaurd  to  auppooe,  that  between  two  ddeih  of  the  taoM 
acent,  and  nearly  equal  power  and  rank,  (thoogh  the 
Dougals  had  been  much  cnuhed  by  Robert  Brace,)  lac 
connexion  should  have  been  thatof  ooocnbinage;  and  H 
peara  more  likely  that  the  tempting  oiler  of  an  alhaDoa 
the  Bruce  f^ily,  when  they  had  obtained  the  dedded 
riority  in  Scotland,  bidnced  "  the  Good  John  of  Ila"  ts 
inherit,  to  a  certain  extent,  his  eldest  aon  Ronald,  who 
of  a  stock  ao  unpopular  aa  the  Mac-Dongala,  and  to  caUH^ 
his  succession  his  younger  ftmiily,  bom  of  Margaret  StaaiW 
daughter  of  Robert,  afterwards  K  ing  of  Scotland.  The  lelttic 
aside  of  this  elder  branch  of  his  fiunily  was  most  ]netebtf  A] 
condition  of  hia  new  alliance,  and  hia  being  recciv<d  lata  < 
farourwith  the  dynaaty  he  had  always  oppoaed.   Nor  vat'] 
the  laws  of  sncceasion  at  this  early  period  ao  dearly  sodv  ■ 
atood  as  to  bar  such  transactions.    The  numeioos  and  ili»^ ; 
claims  set  up  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  when  vacant  bf  It*  ' 
death  of  Alexander  III.,  make  it  manifest  bow  very  VXHt  tka  i 
indefeasible  hereditary  right  of  primogeniture  was  vateed^ 
that  period.    In  fact,  the  title  of  the  Bxncea  thenaelvoe  totkl 
crown,  though  juatly  the  moat  popular,  when  aaaaned  «iA 
the  determination  of  aaMrting  the  independence  of  SeoUani 
was,  upon  pure  principle,  (rreatly  inferior  to  that  of  BbImL 
For  Bruce,  the  com}>etitor,  clain^ed  as  aon  of  Isabella,  JW*^ 
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rof  DsTid,  Earl  of  Hontingdan  ;  and  John  Baliol,  as 

of  Margaret,  the  elder  daughter  of  that  lame  carl. 

» flat  tbe  plea  of  Bmoe  waa  founded  upon  the  very  loose 

,  tket  ai  the  greot-grandflon  of  David  I.,  King  of  Scotland, 

I  Ae  Beartit  collateral,  relation  of  Alexander  III.,  he  was 

1  tonccecd  in  exclnaion  of  the  great-great-graudaon  of 

I  David,  though  hj  an  elder  daughter.  This  maxim  ■»- 

i  of  the  andent  practice  of  Sootland,  which  often  called 

'  to  nioceed'to  the  crown  as  nearer  in  hlood  than  a 

i,  or  even  a  son  of  a  deceased  monarch.    Bat,  In 

,  the  mariras  of  inheritance  in  Scotland  were  nornvtimes 

from  at  periods  when  they  were  nrach  more  dis- 

udentood.    Such  a  transposition  took  place  in  the 

of  Hamilton,  in  1513,  when  the  descendants  of  James, 

(Lord,  by  Lady  Janet  Home,  were  set  aside,  with  an  ap- 

^ofgrestralne  indeed,  in  order  to  call  to  the  succes- 

which  he  had  by  a  subsequent  marriage  with  Janet 

In  short,  many  other  examples  might  be  quoted 

'  that  the  question  of  legitimacy  is  not  always  dcter- 

IVftbe  ilMt  of  succession ;  and  there  seems  reason  to 

,  that  Ronald,  descendant  of  "  John  of  Ila,'  by  Anne  of 

k  l«fttiniate.  and  therefore  Lord  of  the  laiet  de  Jure, 

ide/adohia  younger  half-brother  Donald,  oon  of  hisi 

r'f  Roond  marriaga  with  the  Princess  of  Scotland,  snpcr- 

ihia  in  his  right,  and  apparently  by  his  own  consent. 

thii  Donald  so  preferred  is  descended  the  family  of 

itom  Lords  Mac- Donald.     On  the  other  hand,  from 

,  the  excluded  heir,  upon  whom  a  very  largo  appanage 

iKttled,  descended  the  chiefs  of  Olengary  and  Clanronald, 

I  of  whom  had  large  possessions  and  a  numerous  tossaI- 

I  isd  boasted  a  long  descent  of  warlike  ancestry.    Their 

I  anecstor  Ronald  was  murdered  by  the  Earl  of  Ross, 

IftcUooasteryof  Elcbo,  a.d.  1346.    I  believe  it  has  boen 

I  of  fierce  dispute,  whether  Donald,  who  carried  on  the 

lof  6leni;aiy,  or  Alhui  of  Moidart,  the  ancestor  of  the  cap- 

»of  daoronald,  waa  the  eldest  son  of  Ronald,  the  son,  of 

ifif  Ilia.  A  humble  Lowlander  may  be  permitted  to  waive 

Mr8«m,  sncea  Sennachie  of  no  small  note,  who  wrote 

^lixteenth  century,  expresses  himself  upon  this  delicate 

J  Id  the  following  words : — 

'I  bare  now  given  jon  an  account  of  every  thing  you  can 

'  of  the  descendants  of  the  clan  Colla,  (f.  r.  the  Mac- 

to  the  death  of  Donald  Du-at  Drogheda,  namely, 

ttTselineoftliose  who  possessed  the  Isles,  Ross,  and  the 

DOS  countries  of  Scotland.    It  was  Donald,  the  son 

FAagu,that  was  killed  at  Inverness,  (by  his  own  harjjer 

i-rCsirbre,)  son  of  John  of  the  Isles,  son  of  Alexander, 

I  of  Donald,  son  of  John,  son  of  Angus  Og.    And  I  know 

I  of  his  kindred  or  relations  is  the  true  heir,  except 

■  fire  ton  of  John,  the  son  of  Angus  Og,  whom  I  here  set 

I  for  joo,  namely,  Ronald  and  Godfrey,  the  two  sons  of 

idn^terofliac- Donald  of  Lorn,  and  Donald  and  John 

f,  asd  Alexander  Carrach,  the  three  sons  of  Margaret 

daughter  of  Robert  Stewart.  King  of  Scothind."— 

Deary, 


NotbH. 

The  Houu  of  Lom.^T.  412. 

ThsHotaeof  Lorn,  as  we  observed  in  a  former  note,  was, 
■*  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  descended  from  a  son  of  Somerled, 


1  Iteaont,  according  to  Lord  Holies.    But  the  genealogy 
fc  dirtJactly  giren  by  Wyntoun  :— 

"The  thryd  donchtyr  of  Red  Cwmyn, 
Aljsavndjr  of  Argayle  syne 


slain  at  Renfrew,  is  1 164.  This  son  obtained  the  suocession 
of  his  mainland  territories,  comprehending  the  greater  part  of 
the  three  districts  of  Lorn,  in  Argyleshire,  and  of  conrsa  might 
rather  be  considered  as  petty  princes  than  feudal  barons. 
They  assumed  the  patronymic  api>eIIation  of  Mac-Dougal,  by 
which  they  are  distinguished  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  Lord  of  Lorn,  who  flourished  daring  the  wars  of  Bmca, 
was  Allastcr  (or  Alexander)  Mac-Dougal,  called  Allaster  of 
Argvle.  He  had  married  the  tliird  daughter  of  John,  called 
the  Red  Comyn,!  who  was  slain  by  Bruce  in  the  Dominican 
Church  at  Dumfries,  and  hence  he  was  a  mortal  enemy  of 
that  prince,  and  more  than  once  reduced  him  to  great  straits 
during  the  early  and  distressed  period  of  his  reign,  as  we  shall 
have  repeated  occasion  to  notice.  Bruce,  when  he  began  to 
obtain  an  ascendency  in  Scotland,  took  the  first  opportunity 
in  his  power  to  requite  these  injuriesL  He  marched  into 
Argyleshire  to  lay  waste  the  country.  John  of  Lorn,  son  of 
the  chieftain,  was  posted  with  hh  followers  in  the  formidable 
pass  between  Dalmally  and  Bunawe.  It  is  a  narrow  path 
along  the  verge  of  the  huge  and  precipitous  mountain,  called 
Cruachan-Ben,  and  guarded  on  the  other  side  by  a  precipice 
overhanging  Loch  Awe.  The  pass  seem^  to  the  eye  of  a  sol- 
dier as  strong,  as  it  is  wild  and  romantic  to  that  of  an  ordinary 
traveller.  But  the  skill  of  Bruce  had  anticipated  this  diffi- 
culty. While  his  main  body,  engaged  in  a  skirmish  with  the 
men  of  Lorn,  detained  their  attention  to  the  front  of  their 
position,  James  of  Douglas,  with  Sir  Alexander  Fraser,  Sir 
William  Wiseman,  and  hir  Andrew  Grey,  ascended  the  moun- 
tain with  a  select  body  of  archery,  and  obtained  possession  of 
the  heights  which  commanded  the  pass.  A  volley  of  arrows 
descending  upon  them  directly  warned  the  Argyleshire  men 
of  their  perilous  situation,  and  their  resistance,  which  had 
hitherto  been  bold  and  manly,  was  changed  into  a  precipitate 
flight.  The  deep  and  rapid  river  of  Awe  was  then  (we  learn 
the  fact  from  Barbour  with  some  surprise)  crossed  by  abridge* 
This  bridge  the  mountaineers  attempted  to  demolish,  but 
Brace's  followers  were  too  close  upon  their  rear ;  they  were, 
therefbre,  without  refuge  and  defence,  and  were  dispersed 
with  great  slaughter.  John  of  Lorn,  fuspicious  of  the  event, 
had  early  betaken  himself  to  the  galleys  which  he  had  upon 
the  lake ;  but  the  feelings  which  Barbour  assigns  to  him, 
while  witnessing  the  rout  and  slaughter  of  his  followers,  ex- 
culpate him  from  the  charge  of  cowardice. 

"  To  Jhone  off  Lome  it  suld  displese 
I  trow,  qohen  he  his  men  mycht  se, 
Owte  off  hb  schippis  fra  th^  se. 
Be  slayne  and  chassyt  in  the  hill, 
That  he  mycht  set  na  help  thar  tilL 
Bot  it  angrys  als  gretumljr. 
To  gud  hartis  that  ar  worthl, 
To  se  thar  fayis  fulfill  thair  will 
As  to  thaim  selffto  thole  the  ill."— B.  viL,  r.  394. 

After  this  decisive  engagement,  Bruce  laid  waste  Argyleshire, 
and  besieged  Dunstaffnage  Castle,  on  the  western  shore  of 
Lorn,  compelled  it  to  surrender,  and  placed  in  that  principal 
stronghold  of  the  .Mac-Dougals  a  garrison  and  governor  of  his 
own.  The  elder  Mac-Dougal,  now  wearied  with  the  contest,^ 
submitted  to  the  victor ;  bot  his  son,  *'  rebellious,"  says  Bar- 
bour, "as  he  wont  to  be,"  fled  to  England  by  sea.  When  the 
wars  between  the  Bruce  and  Baliol  factions  again  broke  out 
in  the  reign  of  David  II.,  the  Lords  of  Lorn  were  again  found 
upon  the  losing  side,  owing  to  their  hereditary  enmity  to  tlis 


Tuk,  and  wcddyt  til  hys  vryt. 
And  on  h}r  he  gnt  in-til  hys  Ijfe 
Jhon  of  Lome,  the  quhilk  gat 
Ewyn  of  Lome  eftyr  tluit." 
Wv.vtovn's  Chronick,  Took  viii.  Chap.  vL  line  806 


^ 
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hOQM  of  Bnwe.  Accoidlngly,  upon  the  iiiaa  of  that  contest, 
thej  were  deprit«d  hj  Darid  II.  and  hit  raccenor  of  by  far 
th«  greater  part  of  their  ezteoMre  tenitoriee,  which  were  ooih 
ferred  npon  Stewart,  called  the  Knight  of  Lom.  The  houM 
of  ICao-Dongal  oontinned,  howerer,  to  rarrlTe  the  loes  of 
power,  and  aflbrda  a  rerj  rare,  if  not  a  unique,  instance  of  a 
funfly  of  endi  unlimited  power,  and  so  diedngviahed  daring 
the  middle  ages,  sarriTing  the  decay  of  their  grandenr,  and 
flonriehing  in  a  primte  station.  The  Oestle  of  Dnnolly,  near 
Oban,  with  its  dependendee,  was  the  principal  part  of  what 
remained  to  them,  with  their  right  of  chieltataiship  orer  the 
femilies  of  their  name  and  blood.  These  they  oontinned  to 
enjoy  until  the  year  1715,  when  the  repreaentatire  incurred 
the  penalty  of  forfeiture,  for  his  aoceaslon  to  the  insurredion 
of  that  period ;  thus  losing  the  remains  of  hia  Inheritance,  to 
replace  upon  the  throne  the  descendants  of  those  princes, 
whose  accession  hia  anoeatora  had  oppoaed  at  the  ezpenae  of 
their  fsodal  grandenr.  The  eatate  waa,  howerer,  reatored 
about  1740^  to  the  father  of  the  preaent  proprietor,  whom 
ftmily  ezpexleaoe  had  taught  the  haaud  ot  interfering  with 
the  ealabUahed  gorexnment,  and  who  remained  quiet  upon 
that  oooaaioa  He  therefore  regained  hia  property  when  many 
Highland  cUeA  loat  theira. 

Nothing  can  be  more  wildly  beautifbl  than  the  eituation  of 
Dnnolly.  The  ruins  are  eituated  upon  a  bold  and  predpitoua 
promontory,  orerhanglng  Loch  Etire,  and^distant  about  a  mile 
from  the  Tillage  and  port  of  Oban.  The  prindpal  part  which 
ramaina  ia  the  donjon  or  keep ;  but  iragmenta  of  other  build- 
ings, uiergimm  with  try,  attest  that  it  had  been  once  a  place 
of  importance,  as  large  apparently  as  Artomiah  or  Dnnataff- 
nage.  Theae  Iragmenta  endoee  a  courtyard,  of  which  the  keep 
probably  formed  one  aide ;  the  entrance  being  by  a  ateep  aa- 
cent  ftom  the  neck  of  the  iathmna,  formerly  cut  acroas  by  a 
moat,  and  defended  donbtleas  by  outworks  and  a  drawbridge. 
Beneath  the  castle  stands  the  present  mansion  of  the  ikmily, 
hating  on  the  one  hand  (<och  Btire,  with  its  islands  and  moun- 
tains, on  the  other  two  romantic  eminences  tufted  with  copse- 
wood.  There  are  other  accompaniments  suited  to  the  scene ; 
In  particular,  a  huge  upright  pillar,  or  detached  faagment  of 
that  sort  of  rook  called  plum-pudding  stone,  upon  the  shoie, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  castle.  It  is  called  Cladt- 
na-cau,  or  the  Dog's  Pillar,  because  Fingal  is  said  to  hare  used 
it  aa  a  atake  to  whidi  he  bound  his  celebrated  dog  Bran. 
Others  aay,  that  when  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  came  npon  a 
Tisit  to  the  Lord  of  Lom,  the  dogs  brought  for  his  sport  were 
kept  beside  this  pillar.  Upon  the  whole,  a  more  delightful 
and  romantic  apot  caAjcaroe  be  conceired ;  and  it  recdroa  a 
moral  interaat  ftom  the  ooasideratiotts  attached  to  the  resi- 
dence of  a  femily  onoe  poweriU  enough  to  confront  and  de- 
feat Robert  Bmce^  and  now  sunk  Into  the  shade  of  private 
life.  It  Is  at  prsaent  possessed  by  Patrick  Ifac-Dougal,  Esq., 
the  lineal  and  undisputed  representatire  of  the  andent  Lords 
of  Lorn.  The  hdr  of  Dunolly  fell  lately  in  Spain,  fighting 
under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,— a  death  well  becoming  his 
ancestry. 


Non  I. 


Awakedb^/brt  iW  fnAtrnp  prow, 
Tht  mimlejiret  t^aetan  glow, 

ThfOte  ligUninffi  ^the  lettiw.— P.  414. 

The  phenomenon  called  by  aailora  Seorfire,  ia  one  of  the 
beaottlU  and  iatereating  which  is  witnessed  in  the  He- 
At  times  the  ocean  appears  entirely  niuminated 
around  the  Teaaol,  and  a  long  train  of  lambent  coruscations 
mrt  perpetually  bursting  upon  the  sides  of  the  teasel,  or  pur- 


suing her  wake  through  the  darkness.  Ilieee  pbosphsrie  If 
pearances,  concerning  the  origin  of  irtdch  uafwrwHsts  ait  w^ 
agreed  in  opinion,  aeem  to  be  called  into  actiaa  by  tibe  nfl 
motion  of  the  ahip  through  the  water,  and  an  profaablyoirtl^ 
to  the  water  being  aatnrated  with  fish-spcnni,  or  other  aalari 
aubatancea.  They  remind  one  atrongly  of  the  deaeriptha  4 
the  sea^iakee  in  Mr.  Coleridge'a  wild,  bat h|g^y  poettcalW 
lad  of  the  Andent  Mariner  :— 

I 

"  Beyond  the  ahadow  of  the  ablp 

I  watch'd  the  water-snakes,  | 

They  mored  in  tracks  of  shining  white,  I 

And  when  they  rear'd,  the  elrish  Hght  I 

FeUoffinhoaiyflakee.**  | 


Note  fi» 
Thedark/brtr€$i.^V.  415. 


The  fortress  of  a  Hebridean  chief  was  almost  always  so  da 
sea-shore,  for  the  fedlity  of  communication  which  the 
afiforded.  Nothing  can  be  more  wild  than  the  situalieuvl 
they  choae,  and  the  dcTloea  by  whldi  the  ardiitects 
Toured  to  defend  them.  Narrow  stairs  and  ardied 
were  the  usual  mode  of  access ;  and  the  drawbridge 
at  Dunstaifnsge,  and  elsewhere,  to  hate  fallen  ftom  the 
of  the  building  to  the  top  of  auch  a  staircase ;  so  thst  aay 
adTandng  with  hostile  purpose,  found  himself  in  a  itste  cf  s» 
posed  and  precarious  eleration,  with  a  gulf  between  Um 
the  object  of  his  attack. 

These  fortresses  were  guarded  with  equal  care.  The 
of  the  watch  dcTolTed  chiefly  upon  an  officer  called  the 
man,  who  had  the  chaige  of  challenging  all  who  a] 
the  castle.  The  rery  andent  family  of  Mae-NId  of  Bsna 
this  attendant  at  their  castle  about  a  hundred  yean  SKS*  Itej 
tin  giree  the  following  account  of  the  difficulty  which  atteadrf 
his  procuring  entrance  there .— *'  The  little  isUnd  KinnllM 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  south  of  this  isle  (Banara 
it  is  the  seat  of  Mackneil  of  Barra ;  there  is  a  stone  wall  nw 
it  two  stories  high,  reaching  the  sea ;  and  within  the  «l 
there  is  an  old  tower  and  an  hall,  with  other  houses  abootft 
There  is  a  little  magarine  in  the  tower,  to  which  no  itn*|B 
has  access.  I  saw  the  officer  called  the  fkyknian.  and  aa  dl 
cock  he  is ;  when  I  bid  him  ferry  me  oTer  the  wsts  ts  fli 
island,  he  told  me  that  he  was  but  an  inferior  ofioer,  Irii 
sinees  being  to  attend  in  the  tower ;  but  if  (says  be)  the 
stable,  who  then  stood  on  the  wall,  will  gJTe  you  soeoi 
ferry  you  oTor.  I  desired  him  to  procure  me  the 
permission,  and  I  would  reward  him ;  but  hariog  vnited 
hours  for  the  oonatable's  answer,  and  not  recdring  soy,  I 
obliged  to  return  without  seeing  this  fkmons  fort.  Mi 
and  his  lady  being  absent*  was  the  cause  of  this  diffical^,fl9 
of  my  not  seeing  the  place.  I  was  told  some  weeks  sllsr.dMl 
the  constable  waa  Tery  apprehenaiTe  of  some  dssifn  I  w^^ 
haTo  in  Tiewing  the  fort,  and  thereby  to  expose  it  to  tbsca^ 
quest  of  a  foreign  power ;  of  which  I  supposed  theie  vH  at^ 
great  cause  of  fi^ar  *- 


NotbL. 

That  keen  ftn^pM;  De  ArgaUime.—T.  417* 

Sir  Egidius,  or  Giles  de  Argentine,  was  one  d  the  nsa 
complished  knighti  of  the  period.    He  hai  ssrred  ia  th»  t 


i 
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Bony  of  LuDembus  with  sacA  Idgfa  xeputatloB,  that  he 
h  foptSar  «wHiniition,  the  thfad  worthy  of  the  age.  Thoea 
igned  pneedenoe  OTer  him  were,  Henrj  of 
himielf,  and  Robert  Brace.  Aigentine  had  warred 
enoovaterad  tfaike  with  the  Safacene,  and  had 
tea  aatagooiata  in  eadk  engBgonent :— «a  easy  matter, 
■UtfeoseClairtJaBlmli^ttoelaytwoPasaDdosi.  Hie 
eonapandad  with  hb  hi|^  diaiacter.  With  A jmer  de 
Vdmn,  Sad  of  Pemtavoke,  ha  waa  appointed  to  attend  fm- 
ffflitdy  apen  the  ^enon  of  Edward  II.  at  fianno^bmrn. 
Vhatheday  waa  utterly  lost  they  fraoed  the  king  from  the 
fdi  De  Argentina  aav  the  king  Mfe  Irom  immediate  dan- 
^  nd  Um  took  Ua  leave  of  him;  *' Ood  be  with  you,  rir.** 
it  ia  not  my  wont  to  fly."  So  nyf ng,  he  tamed  hie 
cxied  hb  wnr-cry,  plunged  into  the  m^^  of  the  oomba- 
aadvaedain.  Baeton,  a  rhyming  monk  who  had  been 
Inei^  by  Edward  to  celebrate  Ma  expected  triumph,  and 
woonpeUed  by  the  ricton  to  odmpoae  a  poem  on  liia 
with  Bome  feeling  the  death  of  Sir  Oilee  de 


SebOis  Argentent  pitgU  indpUt  <Mets  Egidi, 
Fix  aderam  maUem  cum  U  tucewmbere  vidL 

Ihc  fint  line  mantlona  the  three  chief  requisites  of  a  true 
feri^t,  aoble  birth,  valour,  and  oourteouanem.  Few  Leonine 
csn  be  prodnoed  that  have  eo  much  sentiment.  I 
that  I  could  hare  collected  more  ample  monorials  con- 
aehaiacter  altogether  different  from  modem  manners. 
ibGfiei  d'Argentine  was  a  hero  of  ronumoe  in  real  lifB."  So 
the  excelleBt  Lord  Hailea. 


NoteM. 

'*Fiamgthemiffht9e»ip/''hemid, 

"  &tt  own*d  Iv  rofol  SoawrtaL*'— P.  417- 

A  Rsbridaaa  drinking  cup,  of  the  most  ancient  and  curious 
^''kBisDddpk  has  bean  long  preserved  in  the  castle  of  Dun- 
^<pB,ia  Skye,  the  romantic  seat  of  Ifao-Leod  of  Mac-Leod, 
(be  cUef  of  that  ancient  and  powerful  dan.  The  hom  of 
^"^  Vore,  preserved  in  the  same  fiunily,  and  recorded  by 
])r.  lohiiMB,  is  not  lo  be  compared  with  this  piece  of  anti- 
^.vhich  is  one  of  the  greatest  curiositisa  in  Scotland.  The 
^''BsiDiiisapretty  accurate  description  of  its  ahape  and  di- 
^onoQi,  bat  cannot,  I  fear,  be  perfectly  understood  without 
tdaving. 

Hih  very  carious  piece  of  antiquity  is  nine  indies  and  three- 

VM«n  in  fauide  depth,  and  ten  and  a  half  in  height  on  the 

*"M0,  tbs  extreme  measure  over  fhe  Ups  being  ftrar  inches 

^shalf.   The  cop  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  wrought 

""l^  bcsvtifBUy  ornamented,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch 

ta  bmdth.    Beneath  this  ledge  the  shape  of  the  cup  is 

"mdedofl;  sad  terminates  in  a  flat  cirde,  like  that  of  a  tear 

^;  fair  ahort  feet  sapport  the  whole.    Above  the  project- 

^  ledRs  the  thape  of  the  cup  Is  nearly  square,  projecting 

*it«iidsttbe  brim.    The  cup  is  mad^  of  wood,  (oak  to  all 

^'''"■BR.)  but  most  curiously  wrougbt  and  embossed  with 

^"^  voik,  wbieh  projects  from  the  vessel.    There  are  a 

^her  of  regular  projecting  sockets,  which  appear  to  have 

**a  Kt  with  iiooes ;  two  or  three  of  them  still  hold  pieces  of 

^*4  tbs  rcat  sie  empty.   At  the  four  comers  of  the  projcct- 

T^UgBiOreoniee,  are  four  sockets,  much  larger,  probably 

"^  PtbUei  or  pceeftous  stones.    The  workmanship  of  the  sil- 

^  h  cxtmssly  elegant,  and  appears  to  have  been  highly 

vlvi  The  ledge,  brim,  and  legs  of  the  cnp,  are  of  silver. 


The  bmily  tradition  bears  that  it  was  the  propai^  of  NaQ 
Ghlune-dhu,  or  Black-knee.  But  who  this  Nell  was,  no  one 
pretends  to  lay.  Around  the  edge  of  the  cup  is  a  legend,  per> 
foctly  legible,  in  the  Saxon  black-letter,  whidi  seems  to  ran 
thus: 

IBtii :  ^si^xi :  fSLi^  :  II  fSLspx :  9nc^(ir  ifBt  x  p 
%r :  IBLaxau  :  fSi^  :  ||  ECsl^Ca  :  jKsrsned :  |1 
et:A9at:B0:9l|it:fia:||CUx:9IUrrs99x:|} 
gttd :  1[n0  im''%r''  930  ^wii  •  eCmi :  11 

Theinaeriptlon  may  ran  thus  at  length:  V/b  Jc^anii  MUk 
Moffni  PrittdpU  de  HrManae  Vkk  Uakia  Magrjnua  H  tpe» 
nrt  Analno  Aem  doH  cleaimtfam  iBorvm  fltpsfo.  FeeUAim» 
Domini  903  OniH  Oimt  Whkh  may  rah  in  English:  Ufo 
the  ion  of  John,  the  son  of  Magnus,  Prince  of  Man,  the  grand- 
son of  Llahia  Macgrynell,  trasu  in  the  Lord  Jetfus  that  their 
works  (i.  e.  his  own  and  those  of  his  ancestors)  will  obtain 
mercy.  Ondl  Oimi  made  tUs  in  the  year  of  Ood  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three. 

But  this  version  does  not  indude  the  pnnling  letters  bb 
before  the  word  Manae.  Within  the  month  of  the  cup  the 
letters  Sb^'  (Jeans)  are  repeated  four  times.  From  this 
and  other  circumstances  it  would  leem  to  have  been  a  dia- 
lice.  This  drenmstance  may  perhape  account  for  the  use  of 
the  two  Arabic  numerals  93L  These  figures  were  introduced 
by  Pope  Sylvester,  A.D.  991,  and  might  be  used  in  a  vessel 
formed  for  churdi  service  io  early  as  993.  The  workmansnip 
of  the  whole  cup  is  extremely  elegant,  and  lesemblei^  I  am 
told,  antiques  of  the  same  nature  preserved  In  Ireland. 

The  cups,  thus  elegantly  formed,  and  highly  valued,  were 
by  no  means  atensUs  of  mere  show.  Martin  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  festivals  of  his  time,  and  I  have  heard  simi- 
lar instances  of  bratality  in  the  Lowlands  at  no  very  distant 
period. 

"  The  mannerof  drinking  used  by  the  chief  men  of  the  Isles 
is  called  in  their  language  Streah,  <. «.  a  Bound;  for  the  com- 
pany sat  in  a  drcle,  the  cup-bearer  fiU*d  the  drink  round  to 
them,  and  all  was  drank  out,  whatever  the  liquor  was,  whe- 
ther strong  or  wsak;  they  continued  drinking  sometimes 
twenty-four,  sometimea  forty-eight  hours:  It  was  reckoned  a 
piece  of  manhood  to  drink  until  they  became  dnmk,  and 
there  were  two  men  with  a  barrow  attending  punctually  on 
such  occasions.  They  stood  at  the  door  until  some  became 
drunk,  and  they  carry'd  them  upon  the  banow  to  bed,  and 
returned  again  to  their  post  as  long  as  any  continued  fresh, 
and  so  carried  off  the  whole  company,  one  by  one,  as  they 
became  drunk.  Several  of  my  acquaintance  have  been  wlt- 
nssses  to  this  custom  of  drinking,  but  it  Is  now  abolished." 

This  savsge  custom  was  not  entirely  done  away  within  this 
last  genention.  I  have  heard  of  a  gentleman  who  happened 
to  be  a  water-drinker,  and  was  permitted  to  abstain  fitom  tha 
itrang  potations  of  the  company.  The  beaiors  carried  away 
one  man  after  another,  till  no  one  was  left  but  this  Scottish 
Miiglip.  They  then  came  to  do  him  the  same  good  office, 
which,  however,  he  declined  as  unnecessary,  and  proposed  to 
walk  to  his  bedroom.  It  was  a  permission  he  could  not  o1^ 
tain.  Never  such  a  thing  had  happened,  they  mid,  in  the  cas- 
tle I  that  it  was  impossible  but  he  must  require  their  assist- 
ance, at  any  rate  he  must  submit  to  receive  it ;  and  carried 
him  off  in  the  barrow  accordingly.  A  classical  penalty  was 
lometimee  imposed  on  those  who  balked  the  rules  of  good  fel- 
lowdiip  by  evading  their  share  of  the  banquet.  The  same 
author  continues  >— 

*'  Among  persons  of  distinction  it  was  reckoned  an  al&ont 
put  upon  any  company  to  broadi  a  piece  of  wine,  ala»  or  aqua- 
vitc,  and  not  to  see  it  all  drank  out  at  one  meeting.  If  any 
man  dianceto  go  out  from  the  company,  though  but  for  a  few 
minutes,  he  i»  obliged,  upon  his  return,  and  bafoie  he  taka 
his  seat,  to  make  an  apology  for  his  abasnca  in  rhyme ;  whfcik 
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It  b*  cannot  pexform,  he  is  liable  to  lucb  a  ihare  of  the  reck- 
oning aa  the  company  thinks  fit  to  impose :  which  onstom  ob- 
taina  in  many  places  itill,  and  ia  called  Bianchiz  Bard,  which, 
in  their  language,  aignifiea  the  poet's  congratulating  the  com- 
pany.- 

Few  cnpa  were  better,  at  least  more  actiTely.  employed  in 
the  mde  boapltaUty  of  the  period,  than  those  of  DnnTqjan  ; 
one  of  which  we  hare  Just  described.  There  ia  in  the  Leabhar 
Dearg.  a  song,  intimating  the  overflowing  gratitude  of  a  bard 
of  Clan-Bonald,  after  the  exuberance  of  a  Hebridean  festival 
at  the  patriarchal  fortress  of  Mac-Lcod.  The  translation 
being  obviously  very  literal,  has  greatly  flattened,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, the  enthusiastic  gratitude  of  the  ancient  bard  -,  and 
it  must  be  owned  that  the  works  of  Homer  or  Virgil,  to  say 
nothing  of  Mao- Vuirich,  might  have  suffered  by  their  transfu- 
sion through  such  a  medium.  It  is  pretty  plain,  that  when 
the  tribute  of  poetical  praise  was  bestowed,  the  horn  of  Borie 
More  had  not  been  inactive. 

Upon  Sir  Soderic  Mor  3fadtod,  by  Xiail  Mor  MacVuirich. 

"  The  aiz  nights  I  remained  in  the  Dunvegan,  it  waa  not  a 
show  of  hospitality  I  met  with  there,  but  a  plentiAil  feast  in 
thy  fkir  hall  among  thy  numerous  host  of  heroes. 

"  The  fiimily  placed  all  around  under  the  protection  of 
their  great  chief,  raised  by  hia  prosperity  and  respect  for  his 
warlike  feats,  now  enjOTing  the  company  of  his  friends  at  the 
feaat,— Amidst  the  sound  of  harps,  overflowing  extern,  and 
happy  yonth  unaccustomed  to  guile,  or  feud,  partaking  of  the 
generous  fare  by  a  flaming  Are. 

**  Mighty  Chief,  liberal  to  all  in  your  princely  mansion, 
filled  with  your  nnmeroua  warlike  host,  whose  generous  wine 
would  overcome  the  hardiest  heroes,  yet  we  continued  to  en- 
Joy  the  feast,  so  happy  oar  host,  so  generous  our  fiire." — 
Tramlateii  ty  D.  Mae  Intoih 

It  would  be  unpardonable  in  a  modem  bard,  who  haaexpe> 
rienced  the  hospitality  of  Dunvegan  Castle  in  the  present  day, 
to  omit  paying  hia  own  tribute  of  gratitude  for  a  reception 
more  elegant  indeed,  but  not  less  kindly  sincere,  than  Sir  Ro- 
derick More  himself  could  have  afforded.  But  Johnson  has 
already  described  a  similar  scene  in  the  same  ancient  patriar- 
chal roaidence  of  the  Lorda  of  <MBO-Leod  :-^**  Whatever  ia 
imaged  in  the  wildest  tales,  if  giants,  dragons,  and  enchant- 
ment be  excepted,  would  be  felt  by  him,  who,  wandering  in 
the  monntaina  without  a  guide,  or  npon  the  sea  without  a  pi- 
lot, should  be  carried,  amidst  his  terror  and  uncertainty,  to 
the  hoapitality  asd  elegance  of  Baasay  or  Dnnv^an." 


Note  N. 


JVith  tolemn  ttep,  and  rllver  toandj 
The  Sniachal  the  presence  Konn'd 
Of  these  strange  gii&its.—'?.  4I& 

The  Sewer,  to  whom,  rather  than  the  Seneschal,  the  office 
of  arranging  the  guests  of  an  islan<^chief  appertained,  waa  an 
officer  of  importance  In  the  family  of  a  Hebridean  chief.— 
'*  Every  fiunily  had  commonly  two  stewards,  which,  in  their 
laoguage,  were  called  Mariachal  Tach :  the  first  of  these 
served  always  at  home,  and  was  obliged  to  be  versed  in  the 
pedigree  of  all  the  tribes  in  the  isles,  and  in  the  highlands  of 
Scotland ;  for  It  waa  hia  province  to  assign  every  man  at  ta- 
ble his  seat  according  to  his  quality ;  and  this  was  done  with- 
out one  word  speaking,  only  by  drawing  a  score  with  a  white 
rod,  wUch  this  Marischal  had  in  hia  hand,  before  the  person 
who  waa  bid  by  him  to  sit  down :  and  this  was  necessary  to 


prevent  disorder  and  contention ;  and  tboagfa  the  MariaeWK 
might  sometimes  be  miatakea,  the  master  of  the  finniiylw 
curred  no  censure  by  ench  an  escape;  bat  thia  cnaton  I 
been  laid  aside  of  late.  They  had  also  ciip-heax«ffa»  who  i 
ways  filled  and  carried  the  cap  round  the  eompany,  and 
himself  always  drank  off  the  first  draught.  They  bad 
wise  purse-nusters,  who  k^t  their  money.  Both  tiieso^ 
cers  had  an  hereditary  right  to  their  oflBee  in  writing 
eadi  of  them  had  a  town  and  land  for  hia  service :  smi 
those  rights  I  have  seen  Mrly  written  on  good  p«BChin«Bt" 
Maarnv's  JFesUm  Mes. 


Note  O. 


the  rebellious  Scottish  erett, 

frko  to  Rath-Briti's  shelter  drew, 

fyith  Carrick's  ouikue'd  ChiK/f—V.  418L 

It  must  be  remembered  by  all  who  hare  read  the  Sootfl 
history,  that  after  he  had  slain  Comyn  at  Doraifries,  sad 
serted  his  right  to  the  Scottish  crown,  Robert  Bruce  van 
duced  to  the  greatest  extremity  by  the  Kngliah  and  fheiri 
herents.    He  waa  crowned  at  Scone  by  the  general  oonscattf  j 
the  Scottish  barons,  bat  his  anthoTity  eodujvd  but  a  i 
time.    According  to  the  phrase  said  to  have  been  used  faytH^ 
wife,  he  was  for  that  year, "  a  summer  king,  but  not  a  vintar^ 
one."    On  the  29th  March  13U6,  he  was  crowned  kingat  SesMk  < 
Upon  the  I9th  June,  in  the  same  year,  he  was  totally  def«ifri' 
cd  at  Mcthven,  near  Perth ;  and  his  most  important  adheibilib/jj 
with  few  exceptiona,  were  either  executed  or  oompelied  ti 
embrace  the  English  interest,  for  safety  of  th^  lives  sad  ft» 
tunes.    After  this  disaster,  his  life  was  that  of  an  outlaw, » 
ther  than  a  candidate  for  monarchy.    He  separated  hiiaistf 
from  the  females  of  his  retinue,  whom  he  aent  for  saftcyta 
the  Castle  of  KUdrummie,  in  Abordeenahire,  whero  tbey  tf 
terward  became  captives  to  England.    From  Ab^eeasbinv. 
Bruce  retreated  to  the  mountainous  parts  of  BreadalbsM^  sad' 
approached  the  borders  of  Aigy  leahira.    There,  as  waMiwd. 
in  the  Appendix,  Note  H,  and  more  fully  ia  Koto  P,  he  m 
defeated  by  the  Lord  of  Lorn,  who  had  aaaumed  anas  assiait 
him  in  revenge  of  the  death  of  hia  relative,  John,  the  Bed  0»> 
myn.    Eacaped  from  this  peril,  Bruce^  with  his  few  sttoh 
dants,  subsisted  by  hunting  and  fishing,  antil  the  vcatlisr 
compelled  them  to  seek  better  sustenance  and  sbetter  titsa 
the  Highland  mountains  aflbrded.    With  great  difficolty  they 
crossed,  from  Rowardennan  probably,  to  the  western  baato 
of  Lochlomond,  partly  in  a  miaerable  boat,  and  partly  fa? 
swimming.    The  valiant  and  loyal  Earl  of  Lennox,  to  wtai 
territories  they  had  now  found  their  way,  welcomed  them  vltb 
tears,  but  waa  unable  to  aasist  them  to  make  an  Aetall 
head.    The  Lord  of  the  Isles,  then  in  possession  of  great  part 
of  Cantyre,  received  the  fi^tive  monarch  and  ftatars  retlsitr 
of  hia  country's  independence,  in  his  castle  of  Dnnaaverty,  li 
that  diatrict.    But  treaaon,  aays Barbcur,  waa  so  general, tk^ 
the  King  durst  not  abide  there.    Accordingly,  with  die  rsa* 
nant  of  his  followers,  Bruce  embarked  for  Ratb-Biin,  or  Back* 
rine,  the  Becinaof  Ptolemy,  a  small  island  lying alaostof^ 
site  to  the  shores  of  Bailycastle,  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  the 
islanders  at  first  fled  from  their  new  and  armed  ganti,  M 
upon  some  explanation  submitted  themselves  to  Braoc'>»- 
vcreignty.     He  resided  among  them  until  die  appfosi^  '^ 
spring  [iJ(l6,]  when  he  again  returned  to  Scotland,  irith  (k« 
dcapcrate  resolution  to  reconquer  his  IdQgdom,  or  peiiik  is 
the  attempt.    The  progress  of  his  succeos,  firom  its  oooudsdcS' 
ment  to  its  completion,  forms  the  brightest  period  la  Sosttiik 
history. 
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NonP. 

Tke  Brooth  (/Lom.-^V.  419. 

ff  HM  illy  Mairtioned  to  the  pncediiig  notai,  thai 
:  Bfevee.  after  his  d«f«at  at  Methren,  betoghard  preawd 
K^^fah,  eadaa^rmiTad,  with  the  dispirited  nmnaat  of 
to  aacape  from  Braadalhane  and  the  BMrnotalu 
I  into  the  ArjgyiCThtre  Hjghlandi.  Bat  he  was  an* 
.  aad  repttlaed,  after  a  verj  aeTere  |ngageinent,  by 
of  Lorn.  Braoe'a  peraonal  atrength  and  oonnge 
'  diq»In7ed  to  greater  adrantage  than  in  this  con- 
Tbare  U  a  tmdition  in  the  fiunily  of  the  Mao-Dongala  of 
that  their  daleftain  engaged  to  penonal  battle  with 
Uaudf,  vhilo  the  latter  waa  employed  to  protecting 
.  of  bis  men ;  that  Mao-Dongal  waa  atmck  down  by 
whoee  atrength  of  body  waa  equal  to  his  Tigonr  of 
d  would  haTo  been  alato  on  the  apot>  had  not  two 
1*^  vaasala,  «  ftther  and  aon,  whom  tradition  tenns 
,  rascnedhiaa,  byaaiifag  the  mantle  of  the  monarch, 
;  him  from  aboro  hia  adToiaary.  Bmce  rid  him- 
foea  by  two  blows  of  his  redonbted  battle-axe, 
iiodoedy  prcaaad  by  the  other  faUowexa  of  Lorn,  that 
ifeieed  to  abandon  tlie  mantle,  and  brooch  wUeh  fias* 
I  it,  dagped  in  the  dying  graap  of  the  M ac-Keocha.  A 
bmodi,  aaid  to  haTo  lieen  that  which  Ktog  Robert 
this  occasion,  was  long  preserred  to  the  Ihmily  of 
lost  to  a  fire  wltieh  ooosnmed  their 


I  Metrical  history  of  Barbour  throws  an  air  of  credibility 

the  tzaditSoa,  althongh  it  doea  not  entirely  coincide 

i  the  namea  or  nnml>er  of  the  Taaaala  by  whom  Bmce 

aad  makes  no  mention  of  the  peismial  danger 

«  of  the  Ifoaa  of  Broes'a  mantle.    The  last  cirenm- 

I  todeed,  might  be  warrantably  omitted. 

;  to  Barboar,  the  King,  with  his  handiU  of  follow- 
lamonnliQg  prabaUy  to  thrse  hondrsd  men,  enconnter- 
i  irtth  ahoat  a  thonsaad  Aigyleshire  men,  in  Glen-Dou- 
St  the  head  of  Breadalbane,  near  Teyndmm.     The 

>  af  action  is  stiU  called  Dairy,  or  the  Ktog's  Field.  Tke 
I  «f  battle  was  nnfaronrable  to  Bmce's  adherents,  who 
I  chiedy  aaen-at-arms.    Many  of  the  hones  were  slato  by 

pole-axes,  of  which  the  Aigyleshire  Soottlsh  had 

i  the  ase  from  the  Norwegians.    At  length  Bmce  com- 

.  a  retreat  up  a  narrow  and  diflScnlt  pass,  he  himself 

;  ap  the  rear,  and  repeatedly  tnmtog  anddriring  back 

ventnrooa  assailanta.    Lom,  obserrtog  the  skUl  and 

ay  tus  enemy  to  protecttog  the  retreat  of  his  fol> 

Metfatoka,  Mnrthokaon,"  said  he,  addresstog  one  of 

"  he  resembles  Ool  Mak-mora,  protecttog  his 

from  Pingal.**— "  A  most  nnworthy  comparison," 

the  Ard>deacon  of  Aberdeen,  nnsnspidons  of  the 

'  Cuds  of  these  names ;  '*  he  m^ht  with  more  propriety 

>  conpared  the  King  to  Sir  Gaadefer  de  Layrs,  protecttog 
'  fcnigRs  of  Oadyis  agatost  the  attacks  of  Alexander."! 

'  ^nthen^  the  atnmgest  among  Lom's  followers,  whose 
Bubonr  calla  Mackyn-Droaaer,  (toterpreted  Dur- 
orPuteraon,)  resoWed  to  rid  their  chief  of  this  for^ 
I  ht.  A  third  person  (perhaps  the  Msc-Keoch  of  the 
toi^itioa)  aaaodated  himself  with  them  for  this  pnr- 
^iMy  wstehed  thdr  opportnnity  until  Brace's  party 
[VBtend  a  pass  between  a  lake  (Loch  Dochart  probably) 
'  A  pTscipios,  where  the  King,  who  was  the  last  of  the 


1  at  ■■■ 

<Bii  ii  amy  cnriooa  passsga,  and  has  been  often  quoted 
^  Oaisaie  eoatroveny.    That  it  refem  to  ancient  Celtic 
tkers  can  be  no  doubt,  and  as  little  that  it  refer* 
'■widaitiB  tlM  poems  pubUslied  by  Mr.  Macpbenon  as 
^  (issUc  The  hero  of  romance,  whom  Barbour  thinks 


oartT,  had  scarce  room  to  manage  his  steed.  Here  his  Chrsa 
foes  sprang  upon  bui  at  once.  ^  One  seised  his  bridle,  bat 
received  a  wound  iriiich  liewed  off  his  arm ;  a  seoond  grasped 
Brace  by  the  stirmp  and  leg,  aad  endearottred  to  dbmount 
him,  but  the  Ktog,  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  threw  him  down, 
still  holding  by  the  stirmp.  The  third,  taking  sdTaatags  of 
an  aodlTity,  sprang  up  behind  him  upon  his  horM.  Bruo% 
however,  whose  personal  strength  is  unilSimnly  mentioned  as 
exceeding  that  of  most  men,  extricated  himself  from  his 
grasp,  threw  him  to  the  ground,  aad  daft  hii  alraU  with  hii 
sword.  By  similar  exertion  he  drew  the  stimp  from  his 
grssp  whom  he  had  orerthrawn,  and  killed  him  also  with  his 
sword  as  he  lay  amo^  the  horse's  feet.  The  story  seems  r^ 
mantle,  but  this  was  the  age  of  romantic  exploit ;  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  Brace  was  armed  eap-a-pie,  and  the  as. 
sailants  were  half-clad  raonntatoeerb  Barbour  adds  ths  foL 
lowing  drcumstance,  highly  characteristle  of  the  sentimaots 
of  chivalry.  Mao-Naaghton,  a  Baron  of  Cowal,  pototed  oat 
to  the  Lord  of  Lorn  the  deeds  of 'valour  which  Brace  pai^ 
formed  in  this  memorable  retreat,  with  the  highest  espies . 
sions  of  admiration.  "  It  seems  to  give  thee  pleaenrs,"  said 
Lora,  **  that  he  makes  such  havoc  among  our  friends.**-- 
'<  Not  so,  by  my  faith,"  replied  Mao-Naughton  •,  <*  but  be  he 
friend  or  foe  who  achieves  high  deeds  of  chivalry,  men  should 
bear  Csithihl  witneas  to  his  valour ;  aad  never  have  I  heard 
of  one,  who,  by  his  knightly  feats,  has  sxtricated  himself  fkom 
such  dangers  as  have  this  day  surronnded  Braoa.** 


NOTB  Q. 

ff^rot^fht  and  eheuei  toUkJiiirdevict, 
.  Studdedfabr  with  genu  qfpricc—V.  4Ift 

Great  art  and  expense  was  bestowed  upon  the  JBntUiy  or 
brooch,  which  secured  the  plaid,  when  the  wearer  was  a  per- 
son of  importance.  Martto  mentions  having  seen  a  silver 
brooch  of  a  hundred  marks  value.  *'  It  was  broad  as  any  or- 
dinary pewter  plate,  the  whole  cuiloualy  engraven  with  va- 
nous  animals,  dec.  There  was  a  leaser  buckle,  which  was 
wore  to  the  middle  of  the  larger,  and  above  two  ounces  weight ; 
it  had  in  the  centre  a  laiK^  piece  of  crystal,  or  lome  finer 
stone,  and  this  was  set  all  round  with  several  finer  stones  of 
a  Icsaer  sise."— ^et<em  Ftkmdi.  Pennant  has  given  an  en- 
graving of  such  a  brooch  as  Martto  describes,  and  the  work- 
manship ctf  which  ii  very  elegant.  It  is  said  to  have  belonged 
to  the  family  of  Lochbny.--See  PxNWAiiT'a  Tour,  vol.  iiL  p. 
14. 


NonR. 


Fain  WW  (ken  fibs  Dtm^ae  brands 

rain  au  Cau^plbdte  vanmlad  Aand.— P.  4UL 

The  gallant  Sir  James,  called  the  (Tood  Lord  Douglas,  tho 
most  fidthfhl  aad  valiant  of  Brace's  adherents,  was  wounded 


a  more  pn^er  prototype  for  the  Bruce,  occurs  tothai 
of  Alexander,  of  vrtiieh  there  !■  a  unique  tranalatioB  into 
Scottish  verss,  to  the  bbrary  of  the  HonoaraMe  Mr.  Maui^ 
now  Earl  of  Panmurs."  Bee  Waaaa'a  Rammniem,  vol.  L  Ap- 
pendix to  XntreductaoB,  v.  Ixxiii. 
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•I  tfte  battle  of  Dairy.  Sir  NiRel,  or  Neil  Campbell,  was  also 
IB  that  anibrtnnate  •kinnish.  He  married  Maijorie,  sister 
lo  Bobait  Brace,  and  was  among  bis  most  fisithful  followers. 
In  a  manuscript  aooount  of  the  house  of  Atgyle,  snpplied,  it 
would  seem,  as  materials  for  Arehbishop  ^ttiswoode's  His 
tory  of  the  Gharcfa  of  Scotland,  I  find  the  following  passage 
•  concerning  Sir  Niel  Campbell: — "MoreoTer.  when  all  the 
nobles  in  Scotland  had  left  King  Robert  after  his  hard  success, 
yet  this  noble  knight  was  most  fUthfal,  and  shrinked  not,  as 
it  is  to  be  seen  in  an  indenture  bearing  these  words  '.—Memo- 
randum quod  aimab  inoamatione  Domini  1306  amventum/ktit 
ti  coneordatMtm  enter  nobiUs  viroi  Domtman  Akxandrum  de 
SocUoun  mUttem  et  Domirwm  OUbertum  de  Haye  mUUem  et 
Domimtm  NfgeUum  COmpbeO  militem  apud  monasterimn  de 
Cawlm^iennethiJPSeptembritqui  taeta  eaneta  ettcharitta^  mag- 
noqut  jwrmneado  fact/Of  JurarutU  u  debere  I0>ertatem  regni  et 
Bebertium  mijwr  rtgem  ecrcnatum  contra  ornnet  mortalet  Fran- 
coe  Anf^  Seotoi  d^ftndert  tuque  ad  tdlimum  teninfnum  vita 
tfeontm.  Their  sealles  are  appended  to  the  indenture  in 
grsene  wax,  toglthir  with  the  seal  of  Onlfrid,  Abbot  of  Cam- 
bttskenneth.** 


Notes. 


fFhen  Com^nfiU  beneafh  Ou  la^e 
qftkat/m  homicide  The  Brw!e.—P.  41fi. 
Fain  Kkrkpafridee  Uoody  dirk, 
McMng.  $urt  qfmurder'e  worh.—'P.  419. 

Krery  reader  must  lecolleeC  that  the  proximate  cause  of 
Bmoe's  assertii^(  his  right  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  was  the 
death  of  John,  called  the  Bed  Comyn.  The  causes  of  this  act 
of  violence,  equally  extraordinary  from  the  high  rank  both  of 
the  perpetrator  and  sufTerer,  and  fh>m  the  place  where  the 
•laughter  was  committed,  are  variously  related  by  the  Scot- 
tish and  English  historians,  and  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 
The  fkct  that  ihey  met  at  the  high  altar  of  the  Minorites,  or 
OreyMar's  Church  in  Dumfries,  that  their  difierence  broke 
oat  into  high  and  insulting  language,  and  that  Bruce  drew 
his  dagger  and  stabbed  Couyn,  is  certain.  Bashing  to  the 
door  of  the  churtdi,  Bruce  met  two  powerful  barons,  Kirk- 
patrick  of  Cloeebam,  and  James  de  Lindsay,  who  eagerly 
asked  him  what  tidlngi  7  '*  Bad  tidfaigs,"  answered  Bruce ;  "  I 
doubt  I  hare  slain  Comyn."—" Doabteat  thou? "  said  Kirk- 
patrick ;  "  I  make  ticker,"  (i.  e.  suj«.)  With  these  words,  he 
and  Lindsay  rushed  into  the  church,  and  despatched  the 
wounded  Comyn.  The  Kirkpatricks  of  Closebum  assumed, 
in  memory  of  this  deed,  a  hand  holding  a  dagger,  with  the 
inemoxablewordB»*'I  make  sicker."  Some  doubt  baring  been 
started  by  the  late  Lord  HaOes  aato  the  identity  of  the  Kirk- 
patrick  who  completed  this  day's  work  with  Sir  Roger,  then 
representatJTe  of  the  ancient  family  of  Cloeebum,  my  kind  and 
ingenious  IHend,  If  r.  Charles  Kirkpatricke  Shaipe,  has  fur- 
nished me  with  the  following  memorandum,  which  appears 
to  fix  the  deed  with  his  ancestor  >- 

**  The  drcnmstances  of  the  Regent  Cummin's  murder,  from 
which  the  frunily  of  Kirkpatricl^  in  Nithsdale,  is  said  to  hare 
derived  Us  opsal  and  motto^  are  well  known  to  all  conTersaat 
with  Scottish  history ;  but  Lord  Halles  has  started  a  doubt 
as  to  the  authenticity  of  this  tradition,  when  recording  the 
murder  of  Roger  Kirkpatrick,  in  hia  own  Castle  of  Caeria* 
TOTOck,  by  Sir  James  Lindsay.  '  Fordnn,'  says  his  Lordship, 
'  remarks  that  Lindsay  and  Kirkpatrick  wen  the  heiit  of  the 
two  men  who  accompanied  Robert  Brus  at  the  fatal  confer- 
iDoe  with  Comyn.  If  Fordun  was  rightly  informed  as  to  this 
particular,  an  argument  arises,  in  support  of  a  notion  which  I 
hare  long  entertained,  that  the  penwn  who  struck  hii  dagger 
in  Comyn's  heart,  was  not  the  representatiTe  of  the  hononr- 


able  fiimlly  of  Kiricpatnck  in  Nithsdate.    Rogar  da  K. 
made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Dnriiam,  In  134& 
Kirkpatrick  was  alive  on  the  Ah  of  August,  1987 ;  fi>r, 
day,  Humphry,  the  son  and  heir  of  Roger  de  K.»  la  ] 
one  of  the  young  gentlemen  who  were  to  be  hoati^gea  for  ] 
Bruce.    Roger  de  K.  Miles  was  present  at  the 
heldat  Edinburgh,  85th  September,  1357»  and  be  is  meni 
as  alive  3d  October,  1367,  {Faderat)  it  followa,  of 
consequence,  that  Roger  de  K.,  murdered  in  Jane  I3i7r 
have  been  a  different  person.*— ^niuib  qf  Seotbmd,  n 
P.W2. 

"  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  at  the  period  of 
gent's  murder,  there  were  only  two  famillea  of  the 
Kirkpatrick  (nearly  allied  to  eadi  other)  in  exiatem 
phen  Kirkpatrick.  styled  in  the  Chartulary  of  Kelso 
Domtnue  vitta  de  Cloedntm,  Filius  et  haree  Domim 
Kirkpatrickt  JUilitis,  (whose  father,  Ivonc  de  Kizkpat 
witnesses  a  charter  of  Robert  Brus,  Lord  of  Annandale,  1 
fore  the  year  1141,)  had  two  sons,  Sb'  Roger,  who 
the  line  of  Closebum,  and  Duncan,  wHo  married 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Darid  Tortborwald  of  tlmt 
they  had  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Torthorwald  from 
Robert  Bras,  dated  10th  August,  the  year  being  omittc 
Umphray,  the  son  of  Duncan  and  Itobel.  got  a  ci 
Torthorwald  from  the  king,  l€th  July.  1328— his  son, 
of  Torthorwald,  got  a  charter  from  John  the  Qrahame, 
Sir  JohnOrahame  of  Moskesscn,  of  an  annual  rent  of  40 1 
lings,  out  of  the  hinds  of  Overdryft,  1355— his  son,  WDl 
Kirkpatrick,  grants  a  charter  to  John  of  Garroch,  of  the  < 
merk  land  of  Glengip  and  Garvellgill,  within  the 
Wamphray,  22d  April,  1372.  From  this,  it  appears  thali 
Torthorwald  branch  was  not  conoented  in  theafEUrof  Corns 
murder,  and  the  inflictions  of  Provklence  which  ensued : 
can  Kirkpatrick,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Blind  Mbistzel, 
the  firm  friend  of  Wallace^  to  whom  he  was  related  :— 

'  Ane  Kyrk  Patrick,  that  cruel  was  and  keync^ 
In  Esdail  wod  that  half  yer  he  had  beyne ; 
With  Ingliss  men  he  couth  nocht  weyll  accofd. 
Off  Torthorowald  he  Barron  was  and  Lord, 
Off  kyn  he  waa,  and  Wallace  modyr  ner  ;*— &c 

B.  v.,  V.  iim 

But  this  Baron  seems  to  have  had  no  share  in  the  advent 
of  King  Robert ;  the  crest  of  his  family,  as  it  atill  reaiaiia  ( 
a  carved  stone  built  into  a  cottage  vrall,  in  the  rillage  of ' 
thorwald,  bears  some  resemblance,  says  Orose,  to  a  i 

"  Universal  tradition,  and  all  our  later  historlana,  have  i 
tribnted  the  regent'a  death-blow  to  Sir  Roger  K.  of  CIomI 
The  author  of  the  MS.  History  of  the  Preebytary  of 
in  the  Advocates'  Library,  affirms,  that  the  crest  and 
were  given  by  the  King  on  that  occasion ;  and  prooeedi  la  i 
late  some  circumstances  respecting  a  grant  to  a  cottagers 
his  wife  in  the  vicinity  of  Closebum  Castle,  whidi  aie 
tainly  authentic,  and  strongly  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  t 
report.—'  The  steep  hilU'  (says  he,)  '  called  the  Done  of ' 
ron,  of  a  considerable  height,  upon  the  top  of  wludi 
hath  been  some  habitation  or  ibrt.  There  have  been  b  i 
dent  times,  on  all  hands  of  it,  very  thick  woods,  and 
about  that  place,  which  made  it  the  more  inaccessible,  i 
which  K.  Ro.  Bruce  is  said  to  have  been  inducted  by '. 
Kirkpatrick  of  Closebum,  after  they  had  killed  the  COaiiai 
Dumfriess,  which  is  nine  miles  from  this  place,  whenafaoetl 
is  prcibable  that  he  did  abide  for  some  time  thereaflcr ;  aa4J 
is  reported,  that  during  his  abode  there,  he  did  oltcn  dii 
to  a  poor  man's  cottage,  named  Brownrig.  situate  in  a 
parcel  of  stoney  ground,  encompassed  vrith  thick 
where  he  was  content  sometimes  with  such  mean  aoeoB***! 
dation  as  the  place  coald  afford.  The  poor  man's  wife  bds|l 
advised  to  petition  the  King  for  somewnat,  waa  so  nwdoK  a*| 
her  des&es,  that  she  sought  no  more  but  seearity  fbr  the  cnfti| 
in  her  husband's  pooscssion,  and  a  liberty  of  pastaiage  for  a  I 
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ymjkm  cUtto of  dtflbnat  kfnda  on  the  hill,  and  the  veet  of 
*•  hmni^  QT  vUch  prrriiedge  that  ancient  ikmily,  by  the 
k|irfof  timew  bath  a  long  time  been,  and  is,  deprired:  but 
fleoeft  eaBtJBiteB  in  the  poeeewioo  of  the  hebe  and  auocca- 
mm  Ihirtlly  dcaoended  of  thit  Browniig  and  his  wife ;  w  that 
bcbig  ntuve  ancient  than  rich,  doth  yet  continue 
le^and,  aa  they  nj,  retains  the  old  charter.**— Af& 
Jfirttry  ^(kt  PretbjftoTf  qf  Fatpont,  in  the  Advoeata^  Librarif 


NoteT. 


BarautaienJIedJiut  away, 

rud  the  fiery  Oe  la  Hayc—V.  4J9. 

Ikie  loygbt*  9>**  ennmentcd  by  Barbour  among  the  «nall 
■aberef  Bmce'e  adherents,  who  remained  in  arms  with  him 
fttr  the  battle  of  M etbren. 


*'  With  him  was  a  bold  baron, 
Schyr  William  the  Baroondoun, 

Scfayr  GUbcrt  do  la  Haye  alsoa." 

AcR  were  more  than  one  of  the  noble  fiunily  of  Hay  engaged 
h  Braee's  cause ;  but  the  principal  was  Gilbert  de  la  Haye, 
laid  of  Errol,  a  stanch  adherent  to  King  Robert's  interest, 
iid  whom  be  rewarded  by  creating  him  hereditary  Lord  High 
CoDrtaUe  of  Scotland,  a  title  which  he  used  16th  March,  130S, 
vikcre.  fai  a  letter  from  the  peers  of  Scotland  to  Philip  the 
Air  of  France,  he  is  designed  Gitbertut  de  Hay  Conttabuiariut 
•SMm;  He  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Halidoun-hill.  Hugh 
it  la  Haye,  hJa  brother,  was  made  piiaoner  at  the  battle  of 


Notb  U. 


WaikaH  Otauframtd,  OUt  Man,  (hy  straiw, 
npnitc  the  hand  (hat  pays  thy  pains,— V.  419. 

nsdttrscter  of  the  Highland  bards,  howerer  high  in  an 

*dier  period  of  society,  seems  soon  to  have  degenerated. 

At  Iridi  affirm,  that  in  their  kindred  tribes  serero  laws  be- 

<■■•  nfrifSBiij  to  restrain  their  anvice.    In  the  Highlands 

^Mem  graduaUy  to  hare  sunk  into  contempt,  as  well  as 

^  oiaton,  or  men  of  speech,  with  whose  office  that  of  fiunily 

PKt  vm  often  united.— '*  The  orators,  in  their  language  called 

^^^t^A,  were  in  Idgh  esteem  both  in  these  islands  and  the  oon- 

fhot ;  uatfl  within  these  forty  yean,  they  nt  always  among 

te  soUcs  and  chiefs  of  families  in  the  straah,  or  circle. 

Alii  hooses  and  little  Tillages  were  sanctuaries,  as  well  as 

BB^vAcs,  and  they  took  place  before  doctors  of  physick. 

A^cnatois,  after  the  Dmids  were  extinct,  were  brought  in 

tepraare  the  genealogy  of  fomilies,  and  to  repeat  the  same 

vsvciy  saeosMion  of  cfaids ;  and  upon  the  occasion  of  mar> 

ikgci  sadbfaths,  they  made  epithalamiums  and  panegyricks, 

^^ths  poet  orbard  pronounced.   The  orators»  by  the  force 

•f  their  doqueace,  had  a  powerfli]  ascendant  orer  the  greatest 

■CQ  in  their  time;  for  if  any  orator  did  but  ask  the  habit, 

^nis.  iKRie,  or  any  otiier  thi^  belonging  to  the  greatest  man 

bthnt  iiiaads,  it  was  readily  granted  them,  sometimes  out 

^fitipset,  tad  sometimes  for  fear  of  being  exclaimed  against 

^•ntjn,  which,  in  thoee  days,  was  reckoned  a  great  dis- 

^''fu.  Bat  these  gentlemen  becoming  insolent,  loet  erer 

*^  both  the  profit  and  esteem  which  was  formerly  due  to 


their  character ;  for  neither  their  panegyifcka  nor  satyrss  are 
regarded  to  what  they  have  been,  and  they  are  now  allowed 
bat  a  small  salary.  I  must  not  omit  to  relate  their  way  el 
study,  which  is  rery  singular:  They  shut  their  doors  and 
win«lews  for  a  day's  time,  and  lie  on  their  backs,  with  a  stone 
upon  their  belly,  and  plads  about  their  headsb  and  their  eyea 
being  corered,  they  pump  their  brains  for  rhetorical  enco- 
mium or  panegyridc ;  and  indeed  they  IVimlsh  such  a  style 
from  this  dark  cell  aa  is  understood  by  reiy  few ;  and  if  they 
purchase  a  couple  of  horses  as  the  reward  of  theb  meditattoa* 
they  think  they  hare  done  a  great  matter.  The  poet,  or  bard, 
had  a  title  to  the  Inidegroom's  upper  garb,  that  is*  the  plad 
and  bonnet ;  but  now  he  is  satisfied  with  what  the  brid^room 
pleases  to  gire  him  on  such  occasions.**— If  artim's  WtKlnn 
UUi, 


Note  V. 


Woift  not  enough  to  BonaUTs  bower 
1  brought  thee,  like  a  paramour.— F.  428L 

It  was  anciently  customary  in  the  Highlands  to  bring  the 
bride  to  the  house  of  the  husband.  Nay,  in  some  caaes  the  com- 
plaisance was  stretched  so  far,  that  she  remained  there  upon 
trial  for  a  tweiremonth ;  and  the  bridegroom,  eren  after  this  pe- 
riod of  cohabitation,  retained  an  option  of  refusing  to  fUfil  his 
engagement.  It  is  said  that  a  desperate  feud  ensued  between 
the  dans  of  Mao-Donald  of  Sleate  and  lfac>Leod,  owing  to  the 
former  chief  baring  availed  himself  of  this  license  to  send  back 
to  Dnnregan  a  sister,  or  daughter  of  the  latter.  Mac-Leod, 
raeenting  the  indignity,  obserred,  that  since  there  waa  no  wed- 
ding bonfire^  there  should  be  one  to  solemnise  the  diroroo. 
Accordingly,  he  burned  and  laid  waste  the  territories  of  Mao- 
Donald,  who  retaliated,  and  a  deadly  foud,  with  all  its  acoom  • 
panimemts,  took  place  in  form. 


NotE  W. 


Since  matchless  WaOacepnt  had  hem 

In  modCry  erown*d  lofflk  toreaths  of  green.— T.  4B.    " 

Stow  gireo  the  following  curious  account  of  the  trial  and 
execution  of  this  celebrated  patriot :—"  WQliara  Wallace^ 
who  had  oft-times  set  Scotland  in  great  trouble,  was  taken 
and  brought  to  London,  with  great  numbers  of  men  and  women 
wondering  upon  him.  He  was  lodged  in  the  house  of  Wtt- 
liam  Delect,  a  dtlsen  of  London,  in  Fenchnreh^treet  On 
the  morrow,  being  the  ere  of  St  Bartholomew,  he  was  brought 
on  horseback  to  Westminster.  John  L^rare  and  GeAey, 
knights,  the  mayor,  aherlA,  and  aldermen  of  London,  and 
many  others,  both  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  accompanying 
him ;  and  in  the  great  hall  at  Westminster,  he  being  placed 
on  the  south  bench,  crowned  with  laurel,  for  that  he  bad  said 
in  times  past  that  he  ought  to  bear  a  crown  in  that  hall,  as  it 
was  commonly  reported ;  and  being  appeached  iiar  a  traitor 
by  Sir  Peter  Malorie,  the  king's  Justice,  he  answered,  that  he 
was  noTor  traitor  to  the  King  of  Bngland ;  but  for  other  things 
whereof  he  was  accused,  he  oonfesMd  them ;  and  waa  after 
headed  and  quartered.**— Stow,  Chr,  p.  809l  There  is  some- 
thing singularly  doubtful  about  the  mode  tn  which  Wallace 
was  taken.  That  he  was  betrayed  to  the  English  is  faiduhit- 
able ;  and  popular  fame  charges  Sir  John  Mentelth  with  the 
indelible  Infamy.  "  Accused,"  says  Arnold  BUOr, "  be  the  dav 
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of  iwttviiy  of  JobA  do  Montottb,  and  maj  hlo  nuno  bo  otrack 
oat  of  tho  book  of  Ufe."  Bat  loha  do  Montolth  «m  all  along 
a  aoalons  IkTooror  of  tho  Engliah  Intereot,  and  was  govenior 
of  DambartOB  Caatle  by  oommtekm  from  Edward  the  Pint ; 
and  tboroforo,  aa  the  aoeorato  Lord  Halloo  baa  obieiTed, 
ooold  not  bo  the  friend  and  confidant  of  Wallace,  aa  tradition 
•tateo  him  to  be.  The  tmth  leenia  to  bo,  that  Mentelth, 
thoroagkly  engaged  In  the  Bngllih  intenot,  partoed  Wallace 
oloooly,  and  made  htm  iJiieonoi  throagh  the  treaehevr  of  an 
attendant,  whom  Peter  Langtoft  calls  lade  Short. 

*  William  Walebis  nomon  that  master  was  of  theTeo» 
lUiSDg  to  the  Ung  is  comen  that  robbery  mischelTea» 
Sir  John  of  Ifonotest  oned  William  so  nigh. 
He  tflk  trim  when  he  ween'd  least,  on  night,  his  leman  him 

by. 
That  was  through  treason  of  Jadi  Short  his  man. 
He  was  the  encheaon  that  Sir  John  so  him  ran. 
Jack's  brother  bad  he  slain,  the  Walleis  that  is  said, 
Tha  more  Jack  was  fsin  to  do  William  thathnid." 

Krom  this  it  woald  appear  that  the  infiuny  of  seising  WaUaoe, 
most  rest  between  a  d^enerato  Scottish  nobleman,  the  vas- 
sal of  Bi^fland,  and  a  domestic  the  obscore  agent  of  his 
treachery ;  between  Sir  John  Menteith,  son  of  Walter,  Earl  of 
Menteith,  and  the  traitor  Jack  Short. 


NOTB  X. 


fTker^i  Nfgd  Bmeef  and  Dtia  Otjft, 
And  eoNonl  SeUm   when  an  thq^  9 
tFhenSomervaUtlht  hind  and fitet 
And  FrattTt  Jlonoar  (ftkiwdrp  f — F.  ttS. 

When  these  lines  were  written,  the  anther  was  remote  fh>m 
tlM  means  of  corrseting  his  indisttnct  recollection  conoening 
the  indiTidoal  fitte  of  Brace's  followers,  after  the  battle  of 
Methven.  Hvf^  do  la  Haye,  and  Thomas  Somerrillo  of  Un- 
toan  and  Oowdally,  anoeetor  of  Lord  Somerrillo,  were  both 
made  prisoners  at  that  defeat,  bat  neither  was  execnted. 

Sir  Nigel  Brace  was  the  yoanger  brother  of  Bobert,  to  whom 
he  committed  the  chaigo  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  Moljorle, 
and  the  defence  of  his  strong  castle  of  Kildnunmie,  near  the 
head  of  the  Don,  in  Aberdoenohiro.  Klildrammie  long  resisted 
the  anna  of  the  Earls  of  Lancaster  and  Herelbrd,  nntil  the  ma- 
gaaine  was  treacheroosly  barnt  The  garrison  was  then  com- 
pelled to  sorrendor  at  discrstioB,  and  Nigel  Brnoob  a  yoath  re- 
markable for  poFMmal  beanty.'as  well  as  tor  gallantry,  fell 
Into  tho  hands  of  the  anrelentiag  Edward.  He  waa  tried  by  a 
special  oommiadon  at  Berwick,  was  oondemned,  and  ezo- 
cated. 

Christopher  Seatoan  shared  the  same  onliMrtnnato  fate.  He 
also  waa  distingnished  by  poaooal  Taloor,  and  signaliasd  him- 
self  in  tho  fstal  battle  of  MethTon.  Bobert  Brace  advwtnred 
Us  penoa  In  that  battle  like  a  knight  of  romance.  He  dis- 
monnted  Aymer  do  Valraco^  Eail  of  Pembroke,  bat  was  In 
his  tnra  dismovnted  by  Sir  Philip  Mowbray.  In  this  emer* 
genoa  Seatoan  caaae  to  hit  add,  and  lemonnted  him.  Langtoft 
mentlaB*,  thatiothbhattlathe  Scottish  wors  white  sorpUces^ 
or  shfats,  OTor  their  armour,  that  those  of  rank  might  not  be 
known.  In  this  manner  both  Braoe  and  Seatoan  eecaped. 
Bnt  the  latter  was  afterwarda  betrayed  to  the  BagUah,  thaoogh 
maaw%  aoooiding  to  Barboov,  of  one  ICaoNab^  **  a  diadplo  of 
Jodast^in  whom  theonlbrtnnate  knif^t  reposed  entire  ooo- 
Thaia  was  some  peeoliarity  ■■— |it<'U»g  his  panfah- 


>  Penwinckle. 


'Head. 


;hs«w 
Ha 


aceonlttig  to  Ifatthewor  Wi 
conaldenMi  not  as  a  Scottish  sabjeet,  hot  an 
was  therefore  taken  to  Domfriss,  ^eie  be 
demned,  and  ezecntod,  for  the  morder  of  a  aoMier  alsia  kf 
him.  His  brother,  John  do  Seton,  had  the  aaaae  ihte  at  Ne«> 
castle;  both  were  considered  as  oooomplieaa  intiieslaa^* 
of  Oomyn,  hot  in  what  manner  they  waro  partieolarly  aeo» 
sary  to  that  deed  doco  not  appear. 

The  fote  of  Sir  Simon  Fraasr,  or  Friael,  aaceetorofthe  fo> 
mily  of  Lovat,  is  dwelt  upon  at  great  length,  and  with  isvatt 
exaltation,  by  tho  English  UsUvians.  Thia  knl|^t,  who  «■ 
renowned  for  personal  gallantry,  and  high  deeds  of  chinhf; 
was  also  made  prisoner,  after  a  gallant  defence  in  the  batlls 
of  M othTOD.  Some  stanxas  of  a  ballad  of  the  time%  vliidv 
for  the  sake  of  rendexing  it  intelligible,  I  hare  translated  sol 
of  its  rade  orthography,  gi?e  mlnnte  particnlars  of  his  fkiL 
It  was  written  immediately  at  the  peziyd,  for  it  mcntioai  1k$ 
Earl  of  Athole  as  not  yet  in  custody.  It  was  first  pobUihei 
by  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Bitson,  hot  with  00  many  ceotia» 
tions  and  poooliaritiee  of  character,  as  to  vendor  it  illivQbl% 
excepting  by  antiqaaziek 


**  TUs  was  befara  Saint  Bartliolomew*fe 

That  Friael  waa  y'4akea,  won  It 
To  Sir  Thomas  of  MuHon,  gentll 
And  to  Sir  Johan  Jose  be-take  tho  waa  he 

Tbhand 
He  waa  y-fettered  wele 
Both  with  htm  and  with  steel 

To  biiagen  of  Scotland 

"  Soon  thereafter  the  tiding  to  the  king  oome. 
He  aent  him  to  London,  with  mony  armed  grooa^ 
He  came  in  at  Newgate,  I  tell  yon  it  on  a-pl|ght, 
A  gariand  of  leaToaon  his  head  y-dight 

Of  green. 
For  he  shoold  be  y-know, 
Both  of  l^gh  and  of  low. 

For  traitoor  I 


"  Y^fottered  wero  his  lep  under  his  hone's  wombSi 
Both  with  iron  and  with  steel  maneled  wers  Ui 
A  garland  of  perrynk'  set  apon  his  hered,* 
Much  waa  the  power  that  him  was  beroTod, 

Inland. 
SoOod  meaasend. 
Little  he  ween'd 

80  to  be  bsooght  fa 


**  This  was  upon  our  ladyli  oTon,  forsooth  I 
The  justices  sate  for  the  knights  of  Scotland, 
Sir  Thomas  of  Multon,  aa  Idndo  knyH^  and  vies. 
And  Sir  Balph  of  Sandwich  that  mieUo  b  told  in  yiica, 

AndfiirJchaBAhil. 
Moe  I  might  tell  by  tale 
Both  of  great  and  of  small 

Yt  know  aootk  wslL 

'*  Then  said  the  Justice,  that  gentU  leand  frss. 
Sir  Simon  Friael  the  king's  tiaiter  hast  then  be; 
In  water  and  In  land  that  mony  mighten  sssb 
What  sayst  thou  thereto,  how  wOi  thou  qoHethes 

Do  say. 
So  foul  he  him  wiat, 
Node  war  on  trust 

'  For  to  lay  nay. 

**  WHh  fatten  and  wHb  glTee»  y-hot  be  was  to4n« 
From  the  Tower  of  London  that  many  asen  m%ht  lof** 


•  He  was  condsouiM  la  be  drawn. 
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IB  a  kiiti*  of  barel,  a  adoonth  wiw, 

lad  a  |puiaii4  on  hb  haad  of  Um  new  gnjae. 

Throngh  Chcafw 
Many  meit  of  England 
For  tft  aea  Symond 

Thithonraid  can  leap. 


*  Iboegh  he  earn  to  the  gallova  firat  he  waa  on  hnng, 
AQ  qaidt  beheaded  that  him  thought  long ; 
lUa  he  warn  j-opeoed,  hia  boireia  y-brend,  * 
Ae  hered  to  London-bxidge  waa  send 

Tochende.   ' 
So  evennore  mote  I  the. 
Some  while  weened  he 

Thna  little  to  atand.* 

"He  rideth  throngh  the  city,  as  E  tell  may, 
With  gamen  and  with  aolace  that  waa  their  play, 
To  London-bndge  he  took  the  way, 
Moay  waa  the  wirea  child  that  thereon  lacketh  a  day,' 

And  Hid,  alaa ! 
That  he  waa  y-bom 
And  w  Tilely  forelom. 

So  fiur  man  be  waa.< 

"  Kow  itandeth  the  hoTed  above  the  tn-bxigge, 
Fsat  by  Wallace  aooth  for  to  wgge ; 
Ifter  raoeoar  of  Scotland  long  may  he  pry, 
Aad  after  help  of  France  what  halt  it  to  lie, 

I  ween. 
Better  him  were  in  Scotland, 
With  hfa  axe  bi  Ua  band. 

To  play  on  the  green,"  dec. 


Hie  preceding  atanzaa  contain  probably  aa  minute  an  ac- 
MBt  Mean  be  found  of  the  trial  and  execution  of  elate  cri- 
■iuh  of  the  period.  Superatition  mingled  ita  borrora  with 
Abk  of  a  feracioua  etato  policy,  aaappeaia  from  the  following 
■agtiar  naoatiTe. 

"  Tlie  Friday  next,  before  the  aamimption  of  Our  Lady,  King 
Unrd  met  Robert  the  Bruce  at  Saint  Johnatoune,  in  Scot- 
lad,  ud  vith  hia  company,  of  which  company  King  Edward 
¥*^  Kven  thouaand.  When  Robert  the  Bruce  law  thia 
""f^icf,  and  gan  to  flee,  and  hoVd  him  that  men  might  not 
Kb  fiad ;  bat  S.  Simond  Frisell  punned  waa  lo  aore,  lo  that 
h  tniaed  again  and  abode  bataille,  for  he  was  a  worthy 
Mifat  aad  a  bolde  of  bod  jc,  and  the  Englishmen  pursuede 
%  am  OB  every  aide,  and  qnelde  the  steed  that  Sir  Simon 
ViiKll  rode  npon^  and  then  toke  him  and  led  him  to  the  host, 
iad  SL  Sjraond  bepin  for  to  flatter  and  speke  £ur,  and  aaide, 
Iffdji,  I  rinil  give  jou  four  tiiousand  markes  of  silver,  and 
■pe  hozse  and  hameaa,  and  all  my  armoure  and  income. 
^  iBsvered  Thobande  of  Pevenea,  that  waa  the  kinges 
snher.  Now,  Ood  me  ao  heljM,  it  is  for  nought  that  thou  speak- 
w>  for  all.the  gold  of  England  I  would  not  let  thee  go  without 
enffisadmeat  of  King  Edward.  And  tho'  he  was  led  to  the 
Kia4t  nd  the  King  would  not  see  him,  but  commanded  to 
^Umavay  to  his  doom  in  London,  on  Our  Lady's  even 
*i^ti^.  And  he  waa  hung  and  drawn,  aad  hia  head  smitten 
iC  lad  hanged  again  with  chaina  of  iron  upon  the  gaUows, 
*^  U»  head  waa  aet  at  London-bridge  upon  a  spear,  and 
•piBM  Gvistmaa  the  body  waa  burnt,  for  encheson  {reason) 
fbt  the  men  that  keeped  the  body  saw  many  devils  ramping 
^  boa  owka,  running  upon  the  gallows,  and  horribly  tor- 
BM&tiDgthe  body.  And  many  that  them  saw,  anon  thereafter 
^ferdrsad,  or  waxen  mad,  or  sore  sicknesatbey  had."— 

'&  (AmtkU  in  the  BrUUh  Mweum,  quoted  by  RUsm. 


Not»Y. 

fFas  mttJuli/k  ifAikoU  4fted, 

To  aooUc  M«  |yraiir#  iidkcneil  teL'P.  421 

John  de  Strathbogie,  Earl  of  Athole,  had  attemp«cd  to  cacapv 
outof  the  kingdom,  but  a  aloim  caat  him  upon  the  eoast,  when 
he  waa  taken,  aent  to  London,  and  executed,  with  dmuB- 
stanoes  of  great  barbarity,  bein|  firat  half  atraa«led,  then  let 
down  from  the  gallowa  while  yet  alive^  barbanraaly  dismem- 
bered, and  hia  body  burat.  It  may  auprlae  the  reader  lo 
learn,  that  thia  waa  a  mUigaied  pnnbbment ;  for  in  reapeci 
that  hia  mother  waa  a  grand-daughter  of  King  John,  by  hia 
natural  so^  Richard,  he  waa  not  drawn  on  a  sledge  to  execii> 
tion,  "that  point  waa  foigiven,**  and  he  made  the  paasage  on 
horseback.  Matthew  of  Weatminater  telle  na  that  King  Ed^ 
ward,  then  extremely  ill,  received  great  ease  from  the  newt 
that  hia  relative  was  apprehended.  *'  Quo  audito.  Bus  An- 
glks,  etsi  granssimo  morbo  tune  kmffusret,  kvtus  tamsm  tuiU 
ilotorenL"    To  thia  siqgular  expreaalon  the  text  alludesi 


■*  If  caning,  at  one  time  he  little  thought  to  stand 
lbas,~s  rig  saith  Lack-arday.— «  The  gallant  knight,  like 


NotbZ. 

And  must  his  tOMtf,  tiU  dying  day. 

Be  aoivsU  but  quarter,  hang,  smd  riay.—F.  4SS. 

This  alludes  to  a  pMsage  in  Barbour,  singularly  expnsilva 
of  the  vindictive  spirit  of  Edward  I.  The  prisonera  taken  at 
the  eaatle  of  Kildrummie  had  anirenderad  npmi  comditioB 
that  they  abonld  be  at  King  Edwaxd'a  diapoaaL  **  Bat  Ua 
wiU,"  aaya  Barbour,  '*  waa  alwaya  evil  towarda  Soottiahnaik.'' 
The  news  (tf  the  surrender  of  Kildrummie  arrived  whaa  kt 
waa  in  hia  mortal  sickness  at  Buigh-npon-Saada. 

"  And  when  he  to  the  death  waa  near. 
The  folk  that  at  Kjldromy  wer 
Come  with  prisoners  that  they  had  tane. 
And  syne  to  the  king  are  gane. 
And  for  to  comfort  him  they  taald 
How  they  the  caatell  to  them  yaald ; 
And  how  they  till  his  will  were  brought. 
To  do  off  that  whatever  he  thought ; 
And  ask'd  what  men  should  off  them  do. 
Then  look'd  he  angryly  them  to. 
He  said,  grinning, '  hanoc  amd  oaawa.' 
That  waa  wonder  of  sic  aawa. 
That  he,  that  to  the  death  waa  soar. 
Should  anawer  upon  aic  maner, 
Foronten  moaning  and  mercy ; 
How  might  he  tmat  on  him  to  ery, 
That  aooth- fisatly  dooma  all  thing 
To  have  mercy  for  hia  crjin^ 
Off  him  that,  throw  hia  felony, 
Int6  sic  point  had  no  mercy  t " 

Then  waa  much  truth  in  tho  Leonine  oouplot,  witk  wfalcli 
Matthew  of  Weatminater  condodea  hia  •■«««■<«■*  qb  ihs  first 
Edward  >- 

"  Scotoa  Edwardua,  dam  vixit,  auppeditavil, 
Tenult,  alBixit,  depresait,  dilaaiavit.** 


others  in  the  same  situation,  was  pitied  by  the  female  rpecta* 
tors  as  "  a  proper  young  man." 
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Notb2  A. 

t¥liAi  J  Me  UfiMftf  ems  advance, 
^nd  exptaU  this  unhappif  cJkance. 
In  FaleMtine,  wUk  noord  and  lance.— V.  423. 

uoifonnly  profened,  and  probably  felt,  compunction 
for  haTing  Tiolatod  the  lanctnaTy  of  the  church  bj  the 
ftlan^ter  of  Comjn ;  and  finAly,  in  hi*  laet  hour*,  in  teetl- 
monjofhie  faith,  penitence,  and  leal,  he  requested  Jamee 
LordDonglae  to  carry  hie  heart  to  Jenualem,  to  be  there  de- 
poBted  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 


NOTB  2  B. 


Ik  Bruce/  I  rase  toUh  purpose  dread 

To  speak  my  curse  upon  thy  head.— P.  423. 

So  aoon  as  the  notice  of  Comyn*t  slaughter  reached  Borne, 
Brace  and  his  adherents  were  excommunicated.  It  was  pub- 
lished first  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  renewed  at  diffe- 
rent times,  particularly  by  Lambyrton,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
in  1306 ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  hare  answered  the  purpoee 
whidk  the  English  monarch  expected.  Indeed,  for  reasons 
whidi  it  may  be  difficult  to  trace,  the  thunders  of  Rome  de- 
scended upon  the  Scottish  mountains  with  less  efifect  than  in 
more  fertile  countries.  Probably  the  oomparatiTe  poverty  of 
the  benefices  occasioned  that  fewer  foreign  cleigy  settled  in 
Scotland;  and  the  interest  of  the  natiTe  churchmen  were 
linked  with  that  of  their  country.  Many  of  the  Scottish  pre- 
lates, Lambyrton  the  prtmate  particularly,  declared  for  Bruce, 
while  he  was  yet  under  the  ban  of  the  chnrcSi,  although  he 
allerwaids  a^iin  changed  sides. 


NOTR  2  C. 


IJM  wUhfn  mhte  aged  breast 

ji  power  UuU  Witt  not  be  repress'd,—T.  4Sa. 

Brace,  like  other  heroes,  obeerred  omens,  and  one  is  record- 
ed by  tradition.  After  he  had  retreated  to  one  of  the  miser- 
able places  of  shelter,  in  which  he  could  renture  to  take  some 
repose  alter  his  disasters,  he  lay  stretched  upon  a  handAil  of 
straw,  and  abandoned  himself  to  his  melancholy  meditations. 
He  had  now  been  defeated  four  timee,  and  was  upon  the  point 
of  resolTing  to  abandon  all  hopes  of  further  opposition  to  his 
fate,  and  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land.  It  chanced,  his  eye,  while 
he  was  thus  pondering,  was  attracted  by  the  exertions  of  a 
spider,  who,  in  order  to  fix  his  web,  endearonred  to  swing  him- 
self from  one  beam  to  another  abore  his  head.  luToluntarily 
he  became  interested  in  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  insect 
renewed  his  exertions,  after  foiling  six  times ;  and  it  occurred 
to  him  that  he  would  decide  his  own  course  aca>rding  to  the 
success  or  faUnre  of  the  spider.  At  the  serenth  effort  the  in- 
sect gained  his  object ;  and  Bruce,  in  Uke  manner,  perwTered 
and  carried  his  own.  Hence  it  has  been  held  unlucky  or  un- 
grateful, or  both,  in  one  of  the  name  of  Brace  to  kill  a  spider. 

The  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  instead  of  the  abbot  of  this 
tale^  tartvoduoss  an  Irish  Pythonees,  who  not  only  predicted 


1  Need. 


his  gotfd  fortune  as  he  left  the  island  of  Baubite.  tat  seal 
two  sons  along  with  him,  to  ensure  her  owa  fkmilj  a 
in  it 

"  Then  in  schort  time  men  mycht  tliaiae  as 
Schute  all  thair  galayls  to  the  se. 
And  ber  to  se  baith  ayr  and  star. 
And  othyr  thingis  that  mystir  >  wer. 
And  as  the  long  apon  the  sand 
Wos  gangand  wp  and  doun,  bidimd  * 
Till  that  his  menye  redy  war. 
His  ost  come  rycht  till  him  thar. 
And  quhen  that  echo  him  halyst  had« 
And  priw6  spek  tUl  him  scho  made ; 
And  said,  *  Talds  gnd  kep  till  my  saw : 
For  or  ye  pass  I  sail  yow  echaw. 
Off  your  fortonn  a  gret  party. 
Bot  our  all  speceally 
A  wyttring  her  I  sail  yow  ma, 
Qnhat  end  that  your  purpose  sail  t^ 
For  in  this  land  is  nane  trewly 
Wate  thingis  to  cum  sa  weill  as  I. 
Ye  pais  now  furth  on  your  wiage. 
To  wenge  the  harme,  and  the  owing. 
That  Ingliss  men  has  to  yow  done ; 
Bot  ye  wat  nocht  quhatkyne  fbaton 
Ye  mon  drey  in  your  werraying. 
Bot  wyt  ye  weill,  with  outyn  lesing. 
That  fra  ye  now  h«ff  takyn  land. 
Mane  sa  mychty,  na  sa  etrenth  thi  of  tmati. 
Sail  ger  yow  pass  owt  of  your  ootwtri 
Till  all  to  yow  abandownyt  be. 
With  in  schort  tyme  ye  eall  be  Idog, 
And  haiff  the  land  at  your  liking; 
And  ourcum  your  fisyis  all. 
Bot  fele  anoyis  thole  ye  sail. 
Or  that  your  purpose  end  haiff  tane : 
Bot  ye  sail  thatfo  ourdryre  Ukane. 
And,  that  ye  trow  this  sekcrly. 
If  y  twa  sonnys  with  yow  eall  I 
Send  to  tak  part  of  your  trawalll ; 
For  I  wate  weill  thai  eall  nocht  foill 
To  be  rewardyt  weill  at  rycht, 
Quhen  ye  ar  heylt  to  yowr  mycht*** 

BAUBOua's  Bruee,  Book  fiL,  v.  fl 


Note  2  D. 


A  hunted  wanderer  on  the  wUd, 
On/ore^  shares  a  man  exUed.—P.  491 

This  is  not  metaphorical.    The  echoes  of  Scotland  did  » 
tnally 


nng 


With  the  bloodhounds  that  bayed  for  her  fagitiTC  king. 

A  rery  curious  and  romantic  tale  is  told  by  Barboar  npos  M 
subject,  which  may  be  abridged  as  follows :  - 

When  Bruce  had  again  got  footing  in  Scotland  in  the^ms 
of  1306,  he  continued  to  be  in  a  rery  weak  and  prccsriesscBS- 
dition,  gaining,  indeed,  occasional  adTantages,  bat  obUged  H 
fly  before  his  enemies  whenerer  they  assembled  in  force.  Vjat 
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n.  wldlebeimlTtagwUhaiBudl  party  in  the  wilds 
la  Aynhin,  Aymcr  de  Valenoe,  Eail  of  Pem- 
vikh  bfi  iBTateiato  Cm  John  of  Lorn,  came  againrt  him 
vilh  ci^t  hoadiod  H^^ilanden,  beridet  a  large  body 
They  brought  with  them  a  aloagh-dog,  or 
whidi,  aome  aay,  had  been  once  a  &Tonrite  with 
hfaanif,  and  therafbre  was  least  likely  to  loee  the 


\  nsder  foar  hvodred  men,  eontinned 

I  head  ai^taat  the  eavalry,  till  the  men  of  Lorn  had 

ly  eat  off  Ua  retnat.    PeioelTing  the  danger  of  hie  dtna- 

,  he  acted  aa  the  celebrated  and  Ql-reqnited  Minaieeald 

in  dmilar  dfcnnutanoea.    He  dirided  hie  force 

»1bce  parts,  appointed  a  place  of  rendeirone,  and  com- 

i  tiiem  to  retreat  by  difleientiootee.    Bnt  when  John 

lanired  at  tha  spot  where  they  diTided,  he  caased  the 

i  le  be  pat  cpon  the  trace,  which  immediately  directed 

I  tothe  panalt  of  that  party  which  Bmoe  beaded.    Thii^ 

Lun  peosoad  with  hie  whole  foroe,  paying  no  at- 

iletha  others.    The  Uag  again  snbdiTided  his  small 

rialo  Arse  par^  and  with  the  same  result,  for  the  par- 

I  stteefaed  themaalTee  exchislTely  to  that  which  he  led  in 

He  than  canaed  his  followers  to  disperse,  and  retained 

bii  fbstsr-brother  in  his  company.    The  slongh-dog  fol- 

the  tnee,  and,  neglecting  the  others,  attached  himself 

isttcadants  to  the  porsoit  of  the  king.    Lom  became 

that  hie  enemy  was  nearly  in  his  power,  and  d^ 

i  ive  of  his  moat  actiTO  attendants  to  follow  him,  and 

kM  flight.    TheydidsowithalltheagiUtyofmonn- 

**  What  aid  wilt  thoa  make?  "  said  Brace  to  his 

>  stteadaat,  when  he  saw  the  Are  men  gain  ground  on 
"  The  beet  I  can,**  replied  his  foster-brother.  **  Then," 

kaos,  **here  I  make  my  stand."    The  fire  pnrsnen 

ispfint.    The  king  took  three  to  himself,  learing  the 

two  to  his  foeter>brother.    He  slew  the  first  who  en- 

i  him ;  bat  obserring  his  foster-brother  hard  pressed, 

;  te  his  assisfsnre,  and  despatched  one  of  his  asnil- 

LMfiaglrim  to  deal  with  the  snrviror,  he  retnrned 

i  lbs  other  two^  both  of  whom  he  slew  before  bis  foeter- 

r  had  despatched  his  single  antagonbt.  When  this  hard 

Iter  was  orer,  with  a  courtesy,  which  in  the  whole  work 

I  BraM^B  chaiacter,  he  thanked  his  foster-brother  for  his 

*'  It  likes  yon  to  say  so,"  answered  his  follower ;  "  bnt 

ijeoiedf  slew  four  of  the  fire."—"  True,"  said  the  king, 

>  oaly  beeaase  I  had  better  opportunity  than  yon.    They 
I  ost  spprshenaiTe  of  me  when  they  saw  me  encounter 

m  I  had  a  moment's  time  to  spring  to  thy  aid,  and  to 
1  equally  unexpectedly  upon  my  own  opponents." 
\  tW  meanwliile  Lorn's  party  approached  rapidly,  and  the 
;  md  Ui  fcater-brother  betook  themselree  to  a  neighbour- 
Here  they  sat  down,  for  Bruce  was  exhausted  by 
aatil  the  cry  of  the  slough-hound  came  so  near,  that 
>  fcrter  brother  entreated  Brace  to  provide  for  his  safety  by 
;  Ihrther.  "  I  hare  heard,"  answered  the  king,  *'  that 
r  will  wade  a  bow-shot  length  down  a  running  stream, 
^  wks  the  slough-hound  lose  scent.— Let  us  try  the  ezpe- 
fbr  were  yon  devilish  hound  silenced,  I  should  care 
ftvthereet." 

I^ni  in  the  meanwhile  adTanced,  and  found  the  bodies  of 
iilaiii  faagi^  oYor  wliom  he  made  his  moan,  and  threat- 
l^ud  the  most  deadly  TUigeance.  Then  he  followed  the  hound 
'^iUe  oftihe  braok,  down  which  the  king  had  waded  a 
'"J-  Here  the  bound  was  at  foalt,  and  John  of  Iion, 
I  after  long  attempting  in  rain  to  recover  Bmoe's  trace,  relin- 
l^^iiihedthepusnit. 

'  Othcn,"  njs  Barbour,  "  aflBrm,  that  upon  this  ocoasion 

*  ^DSflfi  life  was  eared  by  an  excellent  archer  who  aooompar 

iJiiBdhliB,  sad  who  perceiTing  they  would  be  finally  taken  by 

'Mem  of  the  blood-hound,  hid  himself  in  a  thicket,  and  shot 

^  ehh  ia  arrow.    In  which  way,"  adds  the  metrical  bfc>- 

Wher,  "  this  escape  happened  I  am  uncertain,  but  at  that 

knak  the  kiog  oicaped  from  bis  pursuers." 


"  Qphen  the  chaaseris  relyit  war. 
And  Jhon  of  Lorn  had  met  tliaim  thar, 
He  tonld  Sehyr  Aymer  all  the 
How  that  the  king  eerhapyt 
And  bow  that  he  his  fire  men  slew. 
And  syne  to  the  wode  him  dnw. 
Qnhen  Schyr  Aymer  herd  this,  in  by 
He  sanyt  him  for  the  ferly : 
And  said ;  *  He  is  gretly  to  pryss ; 
For  I  knaw  nane  that  UflSuid  is. 
That  at  myscheyirgan  help  him  swa. 
I  trow  he  snld  be  hard  to  sla. 
And  he  war  bodyn  ^  ewynly.' 
On  this  wiss spak  Scbyr  Aymery." 

Ba&boub's  Bruee,  Book  t.,  t.  VI. 

The  English  historians  agree  with  Barbour  as  to  tha  mode 
in  which  the  English  pursued  Bruce  and  his  foUowen,  and 
the  dexterity  with  which  he  evaded  them.  The  following  ia 
the  testimony  of  Harding,  a  great  enemy  to  the  Scottish  na^ 
tion : — 

"  The  King  Edward  with  boost  oym  sought  foil  sore« 
But  ay  be  fled  into  woodes  and  strayte  forest. 
And  slewe  his  men  at  staytes  and  daungers  {hont 
And  at  raarreys  and  mires  was  ay  fall  prest 
Englyshmen  to  kyll  withontyn  any  rest  *, 
In  the  mountaynes  and  cragges  he  slew  ay  where. 
And  in  the  nyght  his  foes  he  frayed  full  sere : 

"  The  King  Edward  with  hones  and  houndes  him  soght. 
With  menne  on  fote,  through  marris,  mosse,  and  myre. 
Through  wodce  also,  and  mountens  (wher  thel  fought,) 
And  euer  the  Kyng  Edward  bight  men  greate  byre. 
Hym  for  to  take  and  by  myght  conqnere ; 
But  the!  might  hym  not  gette  by  force  ne  by  train. 
He  aatte  by  the  tjn  when  tliei  went  in  the  rain." 

Haiu>yko'b  Chnonide,  p.  303-4. 

Peter  Langtoft  has  also  a  passage  concerning  the  extrenlp 
ties  to  wliich  King  Robert  was  reduced,  which  he  entitles 

De  Roberto  Bnu  d/Uga  drciim  cireaJU. 

**  And  wele  I  understode  that  the  Kyng  Bobyn 
Has  drunken  of  that  blode  the  drink  of  Dan  Waryn. 
Dan  Waryn  he  les  tounes  that  he  held. 
With  wrong  he  mad  a  res,  and  misberyng  of  seheld, 
Sithen  into  the  forest  he  yede  naked  and  wode, 
Als  a  wild  beast,  ete  of  the  gras  that  stode, 
DiuB  of  Dan  Waryn  in  his  boke  men  rede, 
Ood  gyf  the  King  Bobyn,  that  alle  his  kynde  so  spede. 
Sir  Bobynet  the  Bras  he  durst  noure  abide. 
That  thel  mad  liim  restus,  both  in  more  and  wod-side. 
To  while  he  mad  this  train,  and  did  umwbile  outrage,"  dec. 
Pbtm  LAHOTorr'a  Cknmiele,  voL  IL  p.  13% 
8vo,  London,  1810. 


Noni2E. 


FoTt  glad  q^eaeh  pretext  Jbr  epoU, 
ApbraUnDom  wu  Cormac  DoiL—1?.  486. 

A  sort  of  persons  common  in  the  isles,  as  may  be  easily  be- 
lieved, until  the  introduction  of  civil  polity.  Wttness  tha 
Dean  of  the  Isles*  account  of  Ronay.    "  At  the  nnth  end  el 


1  Matched. 
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lUwrwy,  be  half  myle  ot  left  free  it,  layai  «iie  Ue  ctllit  Ronay, 
main  thee  a  mjl*  in  lengtbe,  full  of  wood  and  heddir,  with 
ane  hareln  for  baUand  galejs  in  tbe  middi*  of  it,  and  the  «une 
bavein  li  gnid  for  Ibefeerfaigof  tbeivea,  mggaln,  and  rdraiTs,  till 
a  nail,  npon  tbe  peilling  and  spulzeing  of  poor  pepill.  This 
He  perteina  to  IfOillychallaa  of  Raaraay  by  force,  and  to  the 
/Uahope  of  tbe  Has  be  berUage.'VSiR  Donald  Honao's  De- 
•eHptUm  {/the  Wetkm  Uaads  <if  Scotland,  Sdinburffh,  1805, 
^99L 


Notb2  F. 

**  Alat/  dear  poutkt  the  unkappp  tttne^" 
Antwet'dt  the  Bruce,  "  mHti  bear  the  crimen 

Since,  guiltier  fixt  than  you, 
Sfeen  P'—he  paused  ;  /or  FaXkirlft  woes 
Upon  hit  eonteious  soul  aroec—T.  496L 

I  bare  followed  the  ynlgar  and  innccnrate  tradition,  that 
Brace  fbo^t  agalnet  Wallace,  and  the  array  of  Scotland,  at 
tbe  fitfal  battle  of  Falldrb.  The  ttory,  which  seems  to  have 
BO  better  antbority  than  that  of  Blind  Harry,  bears,  that  bal- 
ing made  mnch  slaughter  during  tbe  engagement,  he  sat  down 
to  dine  with  the  conquerors  without  wasbing  the  filthy  witoeu 
from  bis  hands. 

**  Fasting  be  was,  and  bad  been  in  great  need. 
Blooded  were  all  bis  weapons  and  his  weed ; 
Sontberon  lords  scorn'd  him  in  terms  rude. 
And  said.  Behold  yon  Scot  eats  bis  own  blood. 

**  Then  rued  he  sore,  for  reason  bad  be  known. 
That  blood  and  land  alike  should  be  his  own ; 
With  them  be  long  was,  ere  he  got  away. 
But  oontrair  Scots  be  fought  not  from  that  day.** 

Tbe  account  giren  by  most  of  our  historians,  of  the  couTersa- 
tioB  between  Bruce  and  Wallace  orer  the  Carron  rirer,  is 
equally  apocrypbaL  There  is  full  evidence  that  Bruce  was 
not  ai  that  time  on  tbe  Englivb  side,  nor  present  at  the  battle 
of  Fblldrk ;  aaj,  thatbeaetedaoagaaidianof  Scotland,  along 
with  John  Gomyn,  in  the  name  of  Baliol,  and  In  opposition  to 
the  Knglish.  He  was  tbe  grandson  of  the  competitor,  with 
whom  be  has  been  sometimes  confounded.  Lord  Hailes  has 
well  described,  and  in  some  degree  apologised  for,  the  earlier 
part  of  bis  life.—"  His  grand&ther,  the  competitor,  had  pa- 
tiently acquiesced  in  tbe  award  of  Edward.  His  father, 
yielding  to  the  times,  had  serred  under  tbe  English  banners. 
But  young  Brace  bad  more  ambition,  and  a  more  restless 
spirit.  In  bis  earlier  years  he  acted  upon  no  regular  plan. 
By  tans  tbe  partiseu  of  Edward,  and  the  ricegerent  of  Ba- 
Uol,  be  seems  to  have  foigotten  or  BtMed  his  pretensions  to 
tbe  crown.  But  his  ebaiacter  dereloped  itself  by  degrees, 
and  in  maturer  age  became  firm  and  consistent.**— ><niui2ff  of 
Scotland,  p.  S80  quarto,  London,  177& 


NotB  20. 


Theee  are  tfd  eavage  unlde  that  lie 

North  qfSh  tthnardiO  and  Duntkye.—^,  427. 

The  wtraordinar?  piece  of  scenery  which  I  hare  here  at- 
t«npted  to  describe  is,  I  think,  unparalleled  in  any  part  of 
Scvdand,  at  least  ic  any  which  I  hare  happened  to  Tisit.  It 
Use  Just  upon  the  frontier  of  the  Laird  of  Mac-Leod*s  coun- 


try, which  is  thereabouts  dmded  from  tbe  estate  of  If  r. 
calistor  of  Stratb-Aird,  called  Strathnardill  bj  tbe  Dcaa  el 
the  Isles.  The  following  account  of  it  is  extracted  fnm  • 
jonranl  ^  kept  during  a  tour  throngb  tbe  Scottiab  islands.'— 

"  The  westera  coast  of  Sky  is  highly  lomantk^  and  at  AM 
same  time  diBpla3rB  a  richness  of  Tegetation  in  tbe  lamwt 
grounds  to  which  we  have  hitherto  been  strangers.  Wo ' 
three  saltr water  lochs,  or  deep  embayments,  called  Locfa 
cadale.  Loch  Einort,  and  Loch  — ,  and  about  11  o*« 
opened  Loch  Slarig.    We  were  now  under  the  western 
nation  of  the  high  ridge  of  mountains  called  CulUen,  or  1 
lin,  or  Coolin,  whose  weather-beaten  and  eerratcd  peaks  W9 
had  admired  at  a  d^tance  from  DuuTq^an.    Tbej  sunk  b«e 
upon  the  sea,  but  with  the  same  bold  and  peremptory  aspert 
which  their  distant  appearance  indicated.   Tbey  appeared  to 
consist  of  precipitous  sheets  of  naked  ro^  dowa  wbieb  the 
torrents  were  leaping  in  a  hundred  lines  of  foam.    Thetsfi 
of  the  ridge,  apparently  inacceadble  to  human  loot,  weie  rmt 
and  split  into  the  most  tremendous  pinnaclesi    Towards  iha 
base  of  these  bare  and  precipitous  crags,  tbegroond,  enridsA 
by  the  soil  washed  down  from  them,  is  comparatively  Tcrdial  ^ 
and  productiTe.    Where  we  passed  within  tbe  small  isle  ti 
Soa,  we  entered  Loch  Slavig,  under  tbe  shoulder  of  ens  sf , 
theee  grisly  mountains,  and  obserred  that  the  opposite  stfei^ : 
tbe  loch  was  of  a  milder  character,  the  moontams  being  saC> , 
tened  down  into  steep  green  dediTities.    Prom  tbe  botlea  sf 
tbe  bay  adranced  a  headland  of  high  rodcs,  which  divided  Hi 
depth  into  two  recesses,  from  each  of  which  a  brook  issasA 
Here  it  had  been  intimated  to  us  we  would  find  some  reaisB- 
tic  scenery ;  but  we  were  uncertain  up  which  inlet  we  AemU 
proceed  in  search  of  it    We  chose,  against  our  better  Jndg* 
ment,  the  southerly  dip  of  tbe  bay,  where  we  saw  a  boam 
which  might  afford  us  information.    We  found,  upon  in- 
quiry, that  there  is  a  lake  adjoining  to  each  bmndi  of  dM 
bay;  and  walked  a  couple  of  miles  to  ace  tliat  near  the  Csi» 
house,  merely  because  the  honest  Hlghlsnder  seemed  jeslsai 
of  the  honour  of  his  own  loch,  though  wa  were  speedily  cob* 
Tinced  it  was  not  that  which  we  were  recommended  to  cia> 
mine.    It  had  no  particular  merit,  ezceptittg  from  its  ndgb- 
bourbood  to  a  very  high  clifl^  or  precipitous  mountain,  etk»' 
wise  the  sheet  of  water  bad  nothing  diifering  from  any  offr 
nary  low-country  lake.    We  retnraed  and  re-embarked  is 
our  boat,  for  our  guide  shook  his  bead  at  our  piopossl  U 
climb  orer  the  peninsula,  or  rocky  headland  whi^  diridea 
the  two  lakea.    In  rowing  round  tbe  headland,  we  were  ssr- 
prised  at  the  infinite  number  of  searfowl,  then  busy  anareotlr 
witbashoaloffisli. 

*'  Arrived  at  the  depth  of  tbe  bay,  we  found  that  tbcdis- 
cfaaige  from  this  second  lake  forms  a  sort  of  water&ll,  or  rstlier 
a  rapid  stream,  which  rashes  down  to  the  sea  with  great  ivq 
and  precipitation.    Round  this  place  were  assembled  bon- 
dreds  of  trouts  and  salmon,  straggling  to  get  up  into  the  freak 
water :  with  a  net  we  might  hare  had  twenty  salnoa  eX  a 
haul ;  and  a  sailor,  with  no  better  book  than  a  croobed  pb^ 
caught  a  dish  of  trouts  during  our  absence.    AdTsaeiBg  ap 
this  huddling  and  riotous  brook,  we  foundoutselvcs'iaaSM^ 
extraordinary  scene ;  we  lost  sight  of  tbe  sea  almost  iauae- 
diately  after  we  bad  climbed  over  a  low  ridge  of  ciaffS  aad 
were  aurrounded  by  mountains  of  naked  rock,  of  the  boldeit 
and  most  precipitous  character.    The  ground  on  whick  «t 
walked  was  the  maigia  of  a  lake,  which  aoemed  to  bsTS  at- 
tained the  constant  mrage  of  torrenta  from  tl^^  tade  bM8^ 
hours.    Tbe  shores  consisted  of  huge  strata  of  naked  graait^ 
here  and  there  intermixed  with  bogs,  and  heaps  of  grsTcI  vA 
sand  piled  iu  the  empty  water-courses.   Vegetation  (here  vsi 
little  or  none;  and  the  mountains  roae  eo  pezx>«idkslATlj 
from  the  water  edge,  that  Borrawdale,  or  even  Olenooc.  i»> 
jest  to  them.    We  proceeded  a  mile  and  a  half  up  Ibis  d(e|>> 
dark,  and  solitary  lake,  which  was  about  two  miles  long,  htU 


1  This  is  the  Poet's  own  JoarnoL— Kn. 
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ud  li^  M  vt  laurntd,  of  «xtmiia  dspth.    The 
wMA  enveloped  the  moniitaiii  lidgco,  obliged 
a  fhnwind  Tviod  ihapes,  ehanging  their  dra- 
all  aoite  of  hvaaM,  and  ■omeUmoe  cleailiig^off  all  to- 
It  ii  tine,  the  aBietmade  as  pay  the  penalty  by  eome 
'  tnvy  iBd  dowBilffht  riiowei%  from  the'freqaeDcy  of  which  a 
WtMaad  boy,  vlwm  we  brought  from  the  term,  told  na  the 
Uewupepvlariy  called  the  Water-kettle.  Thepropername 
li  Loch  GoRiaklii,  from  the  deep  corrie,  or  hollow,  in  the 
MaMaiDi  of  CoOin,  which  aflbrda  the  baiin  fbr  thia  wonder^ 
Idikirt  of  water.    It  li  aa  exqniaite  a  tarage  icene  aa  Loch 
Katrine  ia  a  ecene  of  romantic  beanty.    After  haTing  pene- 
■a  ftr  aa  diatinetly  to  obeerTo  the  termination  of  the 
an  <«""*^^**  predpioe,  which  riiee  abruptly  from 
ve  retnned,  and  often  otopped  to  admire  the  ra- 
wUch  otomia  most  haTe  made  In  theao  reoemea,  where 
nitncaaea  were  driren  to  plaoea  of  more  ahelter  and 
atonea,  or  rather  laige  mieeei  and  fragmenta  of 
of  a  campodtm  kind,  perfectly  different  from  the  itrata 
tf  the  like,  were  aeattered  upon  the  bare  rocky  beach,  in  the 
Hwiiiiit  and  moot  precariono  altnationi,  aa  if  abandoned  by 
ttttenenta  wlddi  had  bone  them  down  from  abore.    Some 
^boae  and  tattering  vpon  the  Icdgee  of  the  natural  rock« 
msk  ■ollttlo  aeeutty,  that  the  alightcat  puah  moTcd  them, 
ftoa^  their  wcJs^it  mlfl^t  exceed  many  tone.  Theoe  detached 
iftkMt  or  ilonoe,  were  chiefly  what  la  called  plum-pudding 
The  ban  reek%  which  formed  the  thoro  of  the  lakea, 
aipedce  of  granite^  The  oppoelte  lide  of  the  lake  eeemed 
frilc  pethl<'ea  and  inaeoenible,  aa  a  huge  mountain,  one  of  the 
lilidied  ridgea  of  the  Cnilin  hilla,  links  in  a  profound  and 
fifpcDdicalar  precipice  down  to  the  water.    On  the  left-hand 
Me,  uhich  we  travened,  roee  a  higher  and  equally  tnaooemi- 
Uemoantain,  the  top  of  which  itron^y  resembled  the  shircred 
aster  of  an  exfaauated  volcano.    I  nerer  saw  a  spot  in  which 
liken  was  leas  appearance  of  rq^etation  of  any  kind.  The  eye 
isMei  on  nothing  but  barren  and  naked  crags,  and  the  rocks 
savUch  we  walked  by  the  side  of  the  loch,  wera  ia  bare  as 
fte  pattmenta  ol  Cheapeide.  There  aro  one  or  two  small  islets 
b  the  loch,  wUdk  seem  to  bear  juniper,  or  some  such  low 
bnhy  sltfuh.    Upon  the  whole,  though  I  hare  seen  many 
■BOMS  of  more  eztenriTo  desolation,  I  nerer  witnessed  any  in 
vhich  it  presaed  more  deeply  upon  the  eye  and  the  heart  than 
»  Loch  Corriskln ;  at  the  aame  time  Uiat  its  grandeur  ele- 
ntcd  and  redeemed  it  fr<mi  the  wild  and  dreary  character  of 
sttcrbarrem 


Non  2H. 


Men  were  ffttff  00  q^«r0  m<m, 
JmntooTd;  lekwUing  to  be  ««m.— P.  498. 

IVfstaiy  of  Brace's  meeting  the  banditti  is  copied,  with 
Mdi alteratiotts  aa  the  fictitioua  narratire  ronderod  necessary, 
fan  a  striking  incident  in  the  monarch's  history,  told  by  Bar- 
iHir,  and  which  I  shall  give  In  the  words  of  the  hero's  bio- 
mphcr.  It  is  the  ssqnd  to  tho  adveaturo  of  the  bloodhound, 
wnatedktNoteSD.  It  will  be  romembered  that  the  narra- 
ttvsbfskeeC  leaving  the  Bruee  eaeaped  from  hia  pursuers, 
te  won  out  with  fatigae,  aqd  having  no  other  attendant  but 


**  And  the  gndo  king  held  forth  hto  way, 
Betaix  him  andUa  man,  iiuhlll  thai 
Paa^  owt  throw  the  forest  war ; 
•Hm  in  the  more  thai  entryt  thar. 


1  N«ek.~J  Saluted.-*  Returned  their  salnte.-«  Hake.— 
*OiitBis  er  maaaer.— •  Kill  hkn.— 7  Tbereforo.— *  Thero  is 


It  wee  bathe  hey,  and  l«ng,  and  braid ; 
And  or  thai  haHf  it  passyt  had, 
Tliai  saw  on  syd  thro  men  enmmand, 
Lik  to  lycht  men  and  wanerand. 
Swerdls  thai  had,  and  axys  als ; 
And  ane  off  thaim,  apon  his  halSk* 
A  meldll  boundyn  wethir  bar. 
Thai  met  the  king,  and  hailst>  bim  thar  x 
And  the  king  thaim  thar  hailsing  yanid ;  ■ 
And  aakyt  thaim  qncthlr  thai  wauld. 
Thai  said,  Robert  tke  Bruyis  thai  soucht 
For  mete  with  him  glff  that  thai  moucht, 
Thar  duelling  with  htm  wauld  thai  rnai* 
The  king  said,  *  Oiff  that  ye  win  swa, 
Haldys  forth  your  way  with  me. 
And  I  sail  ger  yow  sons  him  se.* 

"  Thai  persawyt,  be  his  speUng, 
That  he  wee  the  selwyn  Robert  Idng. 
And  chaungyt  contenanoe  and  late ;  * 
And  held  nocht  in  the  fynt  state. 
For  thai  war  fayis  to  the  king  ;— 
And  thoncht  to  cum  in  to  sculkln^ 
And  dnell  wHh  him,  quhUl  that  thai  saw 
Thar  poynt,  and  bryng  him  than  off  daw.* 
Thai  grantyt  till  his  spek  forthLT 
Bot  the  king,  that  wee  witty, 
Persawyt  weill,  by  thar  hawing; 
That  thai  luiiyt  him  na  thing : 
And  said, '  Falowia,  ye  mon,  all  thru, 
Forthir  aqwent  till  that  we  be, 
All  be  your  aelwyn  furth  ga; 
And,  on  the  samyn  wyss,  we  twa 
Sail  folow  behind  weiU  ner.* 
Quoth  thai, '  Schyr,  it  is  na  myster  • 
To  trow  in  ws  ony  ilL'— 
*  Nane  do  I,'  said  he ;  <  bot  I  wUl, 
Thatyhe  ga  fourth  thus,  qnhill  we 
Better  with  othyr  knawin  be.'— 
'  We  grant,'  thai  said, '  aen  ye  will  swa: 
And  forth  apon  thair  gate  gan  ga. 

**  Thus  yeid  thai  till  the  nycht  wes  ner. 
And  than  the  formast  cummyn  wer 
TiU  a  waist  housband  houss ;  *  and  thar 
Thai  slew  the  wethir  that  thai  bar: 
And  slew  ffr  for  to  root  thar  mete ; 
And  aakyt  the  king  giff  he  wald  ete. 
And  rcat  him  till  the  mete  war  d  jcht. 
The  king,  that  hungry  was,  Ik  hycht, 
Anentyt  till  thalr  spek  in  hy. 
Bot  he  said,  he  wald  anerly  ^o 
At  a  fyr ;  and  thai  all  thro 
On  na  wyss  with  thaim  till  gyddre  bo. 
In  the  end  off  the  bourn  thai  sntd  ma 
Ane  othyr  tjr ;  and  thai  did  swa. 
Thai  drew  thaim  in  the  house  end. 
And  halff  the  wethir  till  him  send. 
And  thai  rostyt  in  hy  thair  mete ; 
And  fell  ryoht  fteechly  for  till  ete. 
For  the  king  w^ill  lang  fastyt  had ; 
And  had  rycht  mekill  trawaill  mad : 
Tharfor  he  eyt  full  egroly. 
And  quhen  he  had  etyn  hastily. 
He  had  to  slop  sa  mekill  will. 
That  he  mondit  eet  na  let  thar  till. 
For  quhen  the  wanys  ^^  filly t  ar. 
Hen  worthys  i<  hewy  euirmar ; 
And  to  slope  drawys  hewynea. 
The  king,  that  all  fortrawaillyt  i*  wci^ 


no  need.— 9  Husbandman^  hoane,  cottage.  —  !*  AionOb 
H  Belliea.— I*  Beeomea.— i*  Patigned. 
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tew  ttiAt  hJm  wortbyt  ilep  nedwajii. 
nil  his  foctyr-brodyr  be  aajii ; 
■  May  I  traiit  in  tbe,  me  to  vaik, 
lUl  Ik  a  litUe  sleping  tak  ?  '— 
'  Ya,  Schyr/  be  aaid,  '  till  I  may  drey.'  i 
Tbe  Ung  tben  wynkyt  a  litill  wey ; 
And  tlepyt  noeht  fuU  encrely ; 
Bot  gliffnyt  wp  oft  Bodanly. 
For  he  bad  dreid  off  thai  tbre  men, 
Tbat  at  tbe  tothyr  fyr  war  tben. 
That  thai  bia  Ibie  war  he  wytt ; 
Tbarfor  he  alepyt  as  fonle  on  twyst.> 
**  The  king  ilepyt  bot  a  litill  than ; 
Qiaben  nc  elep  fell  on  bis  man, 
That  ha  mycht  nocht  bald  wp  hie  ey, 
Bot  fell  in  ilep,  and  rowtyt  bey. 
Now  li  tbe  kingin  gret  perile: 
For  ilep  be  ewa  a  litill  qobile, 
He  tail  be  ded«  for  owtyii  dreid. 
For  tbe  tbre  tratours  tok  gad  held, 
Tbat  be  on  slep  wee,  and  his  man. 
In  fall  gret  by  thai  rain  wp  than. 
And  drew  the  inerdis  haatily ; 
And  went  towart  the  king  hi  by, 
Qahen  that  thai  taw  him  aleip  awa. 
And  slepand  thoucht  thei  wald  him  ila. 
The  king  wp  blenldt  hastily, 
And  saw  his  man  slepand  him  by : 
And  saw  cammand  the  tothyr  thro. 
Deliaerly  on  Aite  gat  he ; 
And  drew  his  suerd  owt,  and  thaim  mete. 
And,  as  he  ynde,  bis  fiite  he  set 
Apon  his  man,  weill  bewyly. 
He  waknyt,  and  raiss  disily :  ' 

For  tbe  slep  maistryt  hym  sway, 
That  or  he  gat  wp,  ane  off  thai. 
That  come  for  to  sla  tbe  king, 
Oaiff  hym  a  strak  in  bis  ryslng, 
Swa  tbat  he  mycht  help  him  no  mar. 
The  king  sa  straitly  stad  >  wes  thar, 
That  be  wes  nenir  yoyt  sa  stad. 
Ne  war  the  armyng^  that  he  had. 
He  had  been  dede,  for  owtyn  wer. 
But  nocht  for  thi  ^  on  dc  manor 
He  belpyt  him,  in  that  bazgayne,^ 
That  thai  tbre  tratowris  be  has  slan. 
Throw  Ooddis  grace,  and  his  manhoid. 
His  fostyivbrotbyr  thar  was  dede. 
Tben  wes  be  wondre  will  of  wayn,** 
Qnben  be  saw  him  left  allane. 
His  fostyr-brodyr  menyt  be ; 
And  waryit  8  all  the  tothyr  tbre. 
And  syne  hys  way  tok  him  allane. 
And  rycht  towart  his  tryst  ^  is  gane.** 

The  Bruce,  Book  r.,  ▼.  40& 


Non2I. 


And  mermakTs  aiabtuter  gnd^ 

fFhe  baUui  her  limbt  in  iunka  wai 

Deep  m  StralhainTs  enduaUed  ceU.— P.  431. 

laugination  can  hardly  oonceiro  any  thing  more  bcantifnl 
than  tbe  extraordinary  grotto  discorered  not  many  years  since 


1  Endnre.— J  Bird*  on  bough.—*  So  dangcTonsly  sitnated.— 
*  Had  It  not  been  for  tbe  armour  be  wore.  —^  Nevertheless. 
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upon  tbe  estate  of  Alexander  Mac-Allister,  Baq.  of  Stnthsfai^ 
It  has  since  been  much  and  deserredly  celebrated,  and  a  Mli 
account  of  its  beauties  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Mac-Le^jf 
of  Oban.    The  general  Impression  may  perhaps  be  gatbenft^ 
from  the  following  extract  from  a  journal,  wbkb,  wiitlafti 
under  tbe  feelings  of  tbe  moment,  is  Ukely  to  be  more 
rate  than  any  attempt  to  recollect  tbe  imprcesiopfl  thca 
ceiTed.— "  The  first  entrance  to  this  celebrated  cave  is  raitj 
and  unpromising ;  but  the  light  of  the  torchea,  with  trU^ 
we  were  provided,  was  soon  reflected  from  tbe  roof,  floor, 
walls,  which  seem  as  if  they  were  sheeted  with  marble,' 
smooth,  partly  rough  with  frost-work  and  matic 
and  partly  seeming  to  be  wrought  into  statnaiy.    Tbe 
forms  a  steep  and  difficult  ascent,  and  m%fat  be 
compared  to  a  dieet  of  water,  which,  while  it  msihed  whttsB*; 
ing  and  foaming  down  a  declivity,  had  been  suddenly  anesni 
and  consolidated  by  tbe  spell  of  an  enchanter.    Upon  attali* 
ing  the  summit  of  Uiis  ascent,  the  cave  opens  into  a  spleadil 
gallery,  adorned  with  the  most  danling  crystalisatioo^  and 
finally  descends  with  rapidity  to  the  brink  of  a  pool,  of  tbs 
most  limpid  water,  about  four  or  five  yards  broad.    Tben 
opens  beyond  this  pool  a  portal  arch,  formed  by  two  oolonas 
of  white  QHU*,  with  beautiful  chasing  upon  the  sideik  «Uch 
promises  a  continuation  of  the  cave.   One  of  our  sailors  swam 
acroes,  for  there  is  no  other  mode  of  passing,  and  infoimed  is  * 
(as  indeed  we  partly  saw  by  the  light  be  carried)  that  the  ea> 
chantment  of  HaocaUster's  cave  tenninates  with  this  portal 
a  little  beyond  which  there  was  only  a  rude  cavern,  wpet^ 
choked  with  stones  and  earth.    But  the  pool,  on  the  brink  of 
which  we  stood,  surrounded  by  tbe  most  £snciful  mouldii^ 
in  a  substance  resembling  white  marble,  and  disUfignisked 
by  tbe  depth  and  purity  of  its  waters,  might  have  been  tlM 
bathing  grotto  of  a  naiad.    The  groups  of  combined  fiians 
projecting,  or  emboawd,  by  which  tbe  pool  is  surroanded,  an 
exquisitely  elegant  and  fiuidfuL     A  statnaxy  n^ght  cstcta 
beautiful  hints  firom  the  singular  and  romantic  disposition  id 
those  stalactites.    There  is  scarce  a  form,  or  group,  oa  vhich    ; 
active  fiincy  may  not  trace  figures  or  groteaque  oraaoicatak    , 
which  have  been  gradually  moulded  in  tbia  oavera  hj  tbs 
dropping  of  the  calcareous  water  hardening  into  petrifsctiana 
Many  of  those  fine  groups  have  been  injured  by  the  sexudcfl 
rage  of  appropriation  of  recent  tourists;  and  the  grotto  ba. 
lost,  (I  am  informed,)  through  tbe  smoke  of  torches,  ■erne' 
thmg  of  that  vivid  ailver  tint  which  was  originally  cac  of  Ui    ! 
chief  distinctions.    But  enough  of  beauty  remains  to  osmpea- 
sate  for  all  tbat  may  be  lost."— Mr.  Mao-AlUster  of  StraO- 
aird  has,  with  great  propriety,  built  up  the  exterior  entrsDCa 
to  this  cave,  in  order  that  strangers  may  enter  properlj  at* 
tended  by  a  guide,  to  prevent  any  repetition  of  the  waalsa 
and  aolfiah  injury  which  thia  aingular  sooie  baa  already  sas* 
talned. 


Note  2  K. 


Yet  to  no  eenee  <ifselfM  wrongs. 
Bear  witnees  with  me,  JXeotvn,  Mor^ 
Bftfjoif  o'er  Edwards  Mer.— P.  43S. 

The  generosity  which  does  jnstioe  to  the  obaraeter  of  n 
enemy,  often  marks  Brucc*s  sentiments,  as  reooided  by  tbs 
faithful  Barbour.  Ho  seldom  mentions  a  faUen  enemy  «i^ 
out  praising  such  good  qualities  as  he  might  pooseas.  I  ^mA 
only  take  one  instance.  Shortly  after  Bruce  landed  bi  Gbn 
rick,  in  1306,  Sir  Ingram  Bell,  tbe  English  governor  of  Ajr, 

— «  Fray,  or  dispute.— 7   Much  afflicted.— «  Cuned.-*  ^ 
place  of  rendeavous  appointed  for  his  soldiexai 
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l««MKhj  yeonuui,  vho  bftd  hitherto  been  t  Ibllover 
tovndmtaka  the  task  of  ■■■■Minuting  him.    Th« 
dieiy,  as  he  It  mid  to  hare  done  other 
i«f  the  tneoiy,  hymeana  of  a  female  with  whom  he  had 
ShortlT  alter  he  was  poeeemed  of  thia  informa- 
to  a  small  thicket  at  a  distance  from  Us 
,  «ih  caly  a  single  page  to  attend  him,  met  the  traitor, 
.  hjtwo  of  his  sons.    They  approached  him  with 
ited  funiliaxity,  bnt  Bmce^  tiJdng  his  page's  bow  and 

^  ff^wfmfiuimA  »hiw  tft  lg«>ap  at  a  MmtMnrm.     As  thoj  Still 

fervard  with  professions  of  seal  for  his  person  and 

he,  after  a  ssicond  warning;  shot  the  &ther  with  the 

.  sad  hida%  aaBanlted  snecesaiTely  by  the  two  sons,  des- 

fnt  one,  who  was  armed  with  an  axe,  then  as  the 

isigad  him  with  a  spear,  axoided  the  thrast,  strack 

ifnn  the  spear,  and  deft  the  skull  of  the  assassin 

of  his  two-handed  sword. 

**  He  mshed  down  of  blood  all  red, 
Aad  when  the  king  saw  they  were  dead. 
All  three  lying,  he  wiped  his  brand. 
With  that  his  boy  came  fast  mnning. 
And  said,  *Onr  lord  might  lowyt  i  be. 
That  granted  yon  might  and  poweste  > 
To  fdl  the  felony  and  the  pride. 
Of  three  in  so  little  tide.' 
The  king  said,  *  So  onr  lord  me  see. 
They  hare  been  worthy  men  all  threob 
Hadtliey  not  been  foil  of  trsaaon : 
Bat  that  made  their  confusion.*  ** 

BAaaoua'a  Brvee,  b.  t.  p.  152. 


Nozb2L. 


8i^kitawaikuimSohett/t  strand, 
ff'k^  vaiffeanee  ewndCA  iU«  TpaUkd  tend; 
nst  pointed  yirf  to  SeeOandtt  land.— P.  433. 

^otaUih  his  dominhm  in  Scotland  had  been  a  faronrite 
tof  Sdvaid's  amUtion,  and  nothing  coold  exceed  the 
'  with  whidt  be  panned  it,  nnless  his  inreterate 
agshist  the  taumxgents,  who  so  frequently  broke 
t  yoke  when  he  deemed  it  meet  lirmly  lireted. 
rte  kittles  of  Falkiik  and  Methren,  and  the  dreadftil 
>*kidi  he  had  made  of  Wallace  and  other  cham- 
tflf  nitiDDal  independence,  he  probably  oondnded  erery 
cf  JMoirectJon  was  completely  annihilated.  This  was 
vkea  Bmos,  aa  we  hare  seen,  was  utterly  expelled 
'  ^BBtlsBd:  yet,  in  the  condnskm  of  the  same  year,  Brace 
^pda  to  anns  and  Ibrmidable;  and  in  1307,  Edward, 
■ohaitlcd  by  a  long  and  wasting  malady,  put  himself 
lef  the  amy  destined  to  destroy  him  utterly.  This 
>fabafs»  ptztly  in  consequence  of  a  tow  which  he  had 
t  vpoB  hfaa,  with  all  the  pomp  of  driTalry,  upon  the  day 
'*^  U  dubbed  his  son  a  kni^t,  for  which  see  a  snbse- 
^^^  Bat  sren  his  spirit  of  rengeance  was  unable  to 
la  exhsosted  strength.  He  reached  Buigh-uponr 
'  ^  petty  TQhige  of  Cumberland,  on  the  shores  of  the 
V^  uid  then,  6th  Jnly.  1307,  expired  In  sight  of 
'^«MUd  sad  deroted  country  of  Scotland.  Bis  dying  In- 
ite  Ui  nn  required  him  to  continue  the  Scottish  war, 
^**^  to  teetU Oareston.    Edward  II.  disobeyed  both 


fomdcd. 


diaxfei.  Tet,  more  to  mark  his  animosity,  the  dying  monarch 
ordered  his  bonee  to  be  carried  with  the  iuTuding  army. 
Froi^sart,  who  probably  had  the  authority  of  eye  witnesses,  haa 
giren  us  the  following  account  of  this  remarkable  charge  :— 

**  In  the  said  forest,  the  old  Kbig  Robert  of  Scotland  dyd 
kepe  hymselfe,  whan  King  Edward  the  Fyrst  conquered  nygh 
all  Scotland;  for  he  was  so  often  chased,  that  none  durst  logo 
him  in  castell,  nor  fortrcsse,  for  feare  of  the  said  Kyng. 

'*  And  eTor  whan  the  King  was  returned  into  Ingland,  than 
he.wdnld  gather  together  agayn  his  people,  and  oonqaere 
towoei^  castell%  and  fortresses,  inate  to  Berwick,  some  by 
battle,  and  some  by  fair  speech  and  lore :  and  when  the  said 
King  Edward  heud  thereof,  than  would  he  assemble  hia 
power,  and  wyn  the  realme  of  Scotland  again ;  thns  the  chance 
went  between  these  two  foresaid  Kings.  It  was  shewed  me, 
how  that  this  King  Robert  wan  and  lost  his  realme  t.  times. 
So  this  continued  till  the  said  King  Edward  died  at  Berwick : 
and  when  he  saw  that  he  should  die,  he  called  before  him  hk 
eldest  son,  who  was  King  after  him,  and  there,  before  all  the 
barones,  he  caused  him  to  swear,  that  as  soon  as  he  were  dead, 
that  he  should  take  his  body,  and  lioyle  it  in  a  cauldron,  till 
the  flesh  departed  clean  from  the  bones,  and  than  to  bury  the 
flesh,  and  keep  still  the  bones ;  and  that  as  often  as  the  Scotts 
should  rebell  against  him,  he  should  assemble  the  people 
against  them,  and  carry  with  him  the  bones  of  his  father ;  for 
be  belieTod  rerily.  that  if  they  had  his  bones  with  them,  that 
the  Scotts  should  nerer  attain  any  Tictory  against  them.  The 
which  thing  was  not  accomplished,  for  when  the  King  died 
his  son  carried  him  to  London."— BauiBJifl*  FaonsAur'a 
Chrmlde,  London,  1815,  pp.  30,  40. 

Edward's  commands  were  not  obeyed,  for  he  was  interred 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  the  appropriate  Inscription:-' 

*'  EDWAXDUB  PAIMTO  SCOTOIIUII  ILU.LXU8  BIG  EST. 

Pactum  SxnyA.** 

Tet  some  steps  seem  to  hare  been  taken  towards  render- 
ing Us  body  capable  of  occasional  transportation,  for  it  was 
exquisitely  embalmed,  m  was  ascertained  when  his  tomb  was 
opened  some  years  ago.  Edward  II.  judged  wisely  in  not  car- 
rying the  dead  body  of  his  fotber  into  Sootla9d,  since  he 
would  not  obey  his  liring  counsels. 

It  ought  to  be  obeerred,  that  though  the  order  of  the  inci- 
dents is  rerersed  in  the  poem,  yet.  In  point  of  historical  accu- 
racy, Bruce  had  landed  in  Scotland,  and  obtained  some  sao- 
of  consequence^  before  the  death  of  Edward  L 


Notb2M. 


Camta't  tower,  thai,  tUep  and  grt 

LOceJtaean-nal  (ferkangs  (he  6(ur.— P.  43^ 

The  Uttle  island  of  Canna,  or  Cannay,  adjoins  to  those  of 
Bnm  and  Huick,  with  which  it  forms  one  parish.  In  a  pretty 
bay  opening  towards  the  east,  there  it  a  lofty  and  slender  rock 
detached  from  the  shore.  Upon  the  summit  are  the  rains  of 
a  rery  small  tower,  scarcely  accessible  by  a  steep  and  pred- 
pitous  path.  Here,  it  is  said,  one  of  the  kings,  or  Lords  of  the 
Isles,  confined  a  beautiftil  lady,  of  whom  he  was  jealous.  The 
ruins  axe  of  course  haunted  by  her  reetless  spirit,  and  many 
romantic  stories  are  told  by  the  aged  people  of  the  island  con- 
cerning her  late  in  life,  and  her  appearances  after  death. 


•  Power. 

2a 
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/lid  Bonin't  mountaim  dark  have  ient 
Th€^  hunUrt  to  (he  thore.—V.  434. 

Benin  {^tt^n\u\j  called  Bum,  a  name  irMch  a  poet  may  be 
pardoned  for  arolding  if  poarible)  !•  o  rery  rough  and  monn- 
tainoiia  island,  adjacent  to  tbow  of  Eigg  and  CJannay.    There 
b  almost  no  arable  ground  npon  it,  aothat,  except  in  the  plen- 
ty  of  the  deer,  which  of  coune  are  now  nearly  extirpated,  it 
still  deserves  the  description  bestowed  by  the  archdean  of  the 
Is]  es.    •'  Bonin,  sixteen  myle  north-wast  from  the  lie  of  Coll, 
lyes  ane  ile  callit  Bonin  He,  of  rixteen  myle  long;  and  six  in 
bredtho  in  the  narrowest,  ane  forest  of  heigh  mountains,  and 
abundance  of  little  delr  in  it,  quhllk  deir  will  neter  be  slane 
doune  with,  but  the  principal  salttis  man  be  in  the  height  of  the 
hill,  because  the  ddr  will  be  calHt  upwart  ay  be  the  taln- 
chell  or  without  tynchel  they  wiU  pass  upwaii  perfbree.    In 
this  lie  will  be  gotten  about  Brftane  als  many  wild  nesU  upon 
the  plane  mure  as  men  pleasis  to  gadder,  and  yet  byresson 
the  fowls  hes  few  to  start  them  except  deir.    This  ile  lyes 
from  the  west  to  the  eist  in  lenth,  and  pertains  to  M*Kena- 
brey  of  Colla.    Many  solan  geese  are  in  this  ile."— Mojmo'a 
DaeHpUon  ^  fh»  fTatem  JOet,  p.  18. 


NOTB  2  0. 


On  Scocrdgg  next  a  wanting  light 

Summan'd  her  wirrlort  to  the  fight: 

A  wanermu  race,  ere  stem  MaeUod 

O'er  ttdr  bleak  shores  in  vengeance  strode,— T,  4S5. 


These,  and  the  following  Unes  of  the  stania,  refer  to  a 
dreadful  tele  of  feudal  Tengeancc,  of  which  unfortunately 
there  are  lelics  that  still  attest  the  truth.  Scoor-Eigg  is  a 
high  peak  in  the  centre  of  the  small  Isle  of  Eigg,  or  Egg.  It 
is  well  known  to  mineralogists,  as  aflfordlng  many  intercsttog 
specimens,  and  to  others  whom  chance  or  curiosity  may  lead 
to  the  Island,  for  the  astonishing  view  of  the  mainland  and 
neighbouring  isles,  which  it  commands.  I  shall  again  arail 
myself  of  the  Journal  I  hare  quoted.^ 

**  9m  August,  1814.— At  seren  this  morning  we  were  in  the 
Bound  which  dirides  the  Isle  of  Bum  from  that  of  Eigg.  The 
latter,  although  hiUy  and  rocky,  and  trarersed  by  a  remark- 
ably high  and  barren  ridge,  caUed  Scoor-Bigg,  has,  in  point 
of  soil,  a  much  more  promising  appearance.  Southward  of 
both  lies  the  Isle  of  Muich,  or  Muck,  a  low  and  fertile  island, 
and  though  the  least,  yet  probably  the  most  taluable  of  the 
three.  We  manned  the  boat,  and  rowed  along  the  shore  of 
Egg  in  quest  of  a  carern,  which  had  been  the  memorable 
scene  of  a  horrid  feudal  rengeance.  We  had  rounded  more 
than  half  the  Iriand,  admiring  the  entrance  of  many  a  bold 
natural  care,  which  its  rocks  exhibited,  without  finding  that 
whkdi  we  sought,  until  we  procured  a  guide.  Nor,  indeed, 
iras  it  surprising  that  it  should  hare  escaped  the  search  of 
■trangen,  as  there  are  no  outward  indications  more  than 
might  distinguish  the  entrance  of  a  fox-earth.  This  noted 
care  has  a  rery  narrow  opening,  through  which  one  can  hardly 
creep  on  his  knees  and  hands.  It  rises  steep  and  lofty  within, 
and  runs  into  the  bowels  of  the  rock  to  the  depth  of  256  mea- 
sured feet;  the  height  at  the  entrance  may  be  about  three 
feet,  hut  rises  within  to  eighteen  or  twenty,  and  the  breadth 
may  raiy  in  the  same  proportion.  The  rude  and  stony  bot- 
tom of  this  caTO  is  strewed  with  the  bones  of  men,  women. 


I  and  children,  the  sad  relics  of  the  andent  SnhaMtflils  ef  te 
island,  SOO  in  number,  who  were  slain  on  the  follDWfDgeeca- 
sion :— The  Mac-Donalds  of  the  Isle  of  Egg,  a  peopie  dc^es- 
dent  on  Clan-Banald,  had  done  some  injury  to  the  lainl  of 
Mao-Leod.    The  tradition  of  the  isle  aays,  that  it  was  bj  a 
personal  attack  on  the  chieftain,  in  which  his  back  was  bis* 
ken.    But  that  of  the  other  isles  beaia,  nuire  probsUy,  fhst 
the  injury  was  offered  to  two  or  three  of  the  Mao-Leods,  whs, 
landing  upon  Eigg,  and  using  some  freedom  with  the  jmat 
women,  were  seixed  by  the  islanders,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
and  turned  adrift  in  a  boat,  which  the  winds  and  waves  ssSelj 
conducted  to  Skye.    To  avenge  the  offence  ^ven,  Mae-Lsod 
sailed  with  such  a  body  of  men,  as  rendered  resistance  hop^ 
loss.    The  natives,  fearing  his  vengeance,  concealed  tkeai- 
selves  in  this  cavern,  and,  after  a  strict  seareh,  the  Ifsfr 
Leeds  went  on  board  their  galleys,  after  doing  what  wSs^bad 
they  could,  concluding  the  inhabitants  had  left  the  isle,  sad 
betaken  themselves  to  the  Long  Island,  w  some  of  C3ib- 
Banald's  other  posaeosiona    But  next  morning  ihey  opted 
from  the  vessels  a  man  upon  the  island,  and  immeai«u!j 
landing  afgain,  they  traced  his  retreat  by  the  marks  of  UsfiBou 
stops,  a  light  snow  being  unhappily  on  the  ground.   Uk- 
Leod  then  surrounded  the  cavern,  summoned  the  Bobtens- 
nean  garrison,  and  demanded  that  the  individaals  vbs  bad 
offended  him  should  be  delivered  up  to  him.    This  was  fer- 
emptorily  refused.    The  chieftain  then  caused  his  pcopkts 
divert  the  course  of  a  rill  of  water,  whkfa,  falling  overtbo 
entrance  of  the  cave,  would  have  prevented  his  psipostd 
vengeance.    He  then  kindled  at  the  entrance  of  the  caven  a 
huge  fire,  composed  of  turf  and  fern,  and  maintained  it  with 
unrelenting  assiduity,  until  all  within  were  dcstiojed  by  ss*- 
focation.    The  date  of  thia  dreadfal  deed  must  have  beea  le- 
cent,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  fresh  appeassnce  of  tkas 
relics.    I  brought  off,  in  spite  of  the  prejudice  of  our  ssii«s% 
a  skull  from  among  the  numerous  specimens  of  moctslitr 
which  the  cavern  aflforded.    Before  re-embarking  we  ridtod 
another  cave,  opening  to  the  sea,  but  of  a  cbaiaeter  a- 
tJrely  different,  befaig  a  laige  open  vault,  as  high  as  that  of 
a  cathedral,  and  running  back  a  great  way  into  the  redt  si 
the  same  height.    The  height  and  vridth  of  the  openiiig  givis 
ample  lif^t  to  the  whole.    Here,  after  1745^  when  the  Csthe- 
lie  priests  irere  scarcely  tolerated,  the  prieat  of  Eigg  used  te 
peifonn  the  Boman  Catholk  service,  most  of  the  islaaden 
being  of  that  permaalen.    ▲  huge  ledge  of  roda  rising  shnt 
half-way  up  ane  aide  of  the  vault,  aerved  foraltarand  poIfM!; 
and  the  appearance  of  a  ptieat  and  Higihland  oongregatwia 
such  an  extraordinary  place  of  woiahi^  might  have  enppt 
thepenottefaakater." 


Nons^P. 


■Itat  wMdrsiM 


1  See  note  8  0.  p.  478,  ante. 


fyheretostoshasnetketempiesdeei^d 
Bgekm^earUatmrdiiUdt 
IMMre  herself,  it  seeaCd,¥)mM  raise 
A  Minster  to  her  Maker's  praise/'-V.  4SS. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  to  detain  the  reader  upon  a^ 
der  so  often  described,  and  yet  ao  incapable  of  being  ai 
stood  by  description.  This  palace  of  Neptune  Isevengond* 
upon  a  second  than  the  first  view.  The  stupendooa  cotapsa 
which  form  the  sides  of  the  cave,  the  d^th  and  sticfllA  ' 
the  tide  which  rolhi  its  deep  and  heavy  swell  up  to  the  eatn- 
mity  of  the  vault— the  variety  of  the  tints  fonned  by  •h*^ 
crimson,  and  yellow  stalactites,  or  petrifactions,  whkh  s^ 
cupy  the  vacandea  between  the  baae  of  the  broken  ilDait 
which  form  the  root  nnd  intersect  them  with  a  rich,  4 
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oeeupjlug  eadk  IntcnUee— the  oor- 
;  variety  below  water,  where  the  ocean  rolle  over  a 
1  or  Tiolet-«eloimd  reck,  from  which,  ae  from  a  hate, 
N-the  tremendone  aoiee  of  the  swell- 
with  the  deep-timed  echoee  of  the  Tault,— 
elae  where  anparalleled. 
be  aeore  faitereeUng  than  the  raried  appear- 
lef  the  little  arcMpelago  of  iileta,  of  whkh  Staflk  to  the 
tsaaikable.  Thia  groap,  ealled  in  Gaelic  Traehaniiih, 
la  tbeuand  Tailed irlewv  to  the  Tojager,  as  they  appear 
It  poeitiona  with  reference  to  hii  oonne.  The  Ta- 
f«f thdr  thtspt  oontilbatee  modi  to  the  beanty  of  theie 


Non2Q. 


Semmma^hvMmwhcHnfftnoniore.-^'P.ASi. 


lAaWDad,  entitled  "  Macphafl  of  GolonMy,  and  the  Hei^ 

tf  CsirieTrelda.*    [Bee  Border  Miutreley,  rol.  !▼.  p. 

Iweempoeed  by  John  Leyden,  from  a  tradition  which 

wUle  iwfUiig  a  toor  throooli  the  Hehridee  abont 

I  hefiire  his  Iktal  departnre  for  India,  where,  after 

fitfthcr  piogiem  in  Oriental  Utexatare  than  any 

t  iflclten  who  had  anbraoed  thoee  itadiee,  he  died  a  mar- 

»liii ami  tn  knowledfla,  in  the  ieland  of  JaTa,  immedi- 

riftcr  the  i««^<«»fl  of  oar  feroes  near  Batavia,  in  Angaet 


Koxe2R. 


Up  Jtmt&ti  wetUm  take  0k<y  ben, 

TIM  dn^d  tk€br  bark  the  ittkmut  o'«r.— P.  431 

Ikipeehmda  of  Oantire  ie  Joined  to  South  Knapdale  by  a 
rnnow  iethmoa^  fiwmed  by  the  weetem  and  eaetem  Loch 
ribte.  Theee  two  mltwater  laikee,  or  baya,  eacroach  eo 
■a  the  land,  and  the  eztremitiee  eome  ao  Bear  to  eadi 
\  iftir.  (bet  there  h  not  abore  a  mile  of  land  to  divide  them. 
*  It  b  net  kmfr"  aaye  Pennant,  '*  ainee  Teeielaof  nine  or  ten 
Iw  van  drawn  byboneeontof  theweet  loch  Into  that  of  the 
«^t»tveidthe  daagen  of  the  Mnll  of  Gantyre,  ao  dreaded 
■AnUlUe known  wae  the  navlfiattenroand that  promontory, 
k btbe  epinioa  of  many,  that  theae  Httle  iethmnaee,  eo  ftw- 
iwtlT^led  TttbAtta  North  Biftafai,  took  their  name  from 
^  aheve  dreamataaee ;  Tteninik  aignijyhig  to  draw,  and 
^  aboat  ThiB  too  tai^ftA  be  called,  li^  way  of  pre-emi- 
*no«,  thelarbat,  from  a  t«fy  •**y>*»  dreamataaee  related 
hTocfaaa.  When  Jfagnai,  the  barelboted king  of  Norway, 
AWaed  bom  Denald-baae  of  Beotland  the  caaaion  of  the 
Vciicn  Uii^  or  alltboae  plaoeethat  conMbe  anrronnded  in 
thoat,  headded  to  them  the  peninsula  of  Gantyre  by  thia 
^»i:  ht  placed  himself  In  the  stem  of  a  beat,  held  the  md- 
te>  vai  drawn  orer  thia  nanow  track,  and  by  thia  apeciee  of 
**'Villo&  wnated  the  eeuntry  from  hie  brother  monarch."— 
^«Am»8  SnOaitd,  Londom,  1790,  p.  190; 

^tbal  Brace  alao  made  fUe  paeaage,  although  at  a  period 
t«B«tkree7eBcalat«r  than  in  the  poem,  appeara  ftom  the 
*'^'*>c*  of  Barbour,  who  mentiona  also  the  eflhct  produced 
^a  tba  Biada  ef  the  HJ^Uaaden,  ftmn  the  prophedea  cur- 


M 


Bot  to  King  Bobert  will  we  gang, 

That  we  hair  left  wnapokyn  of  lang. 

Quhen  he  had  oonwoyit  to  the  ao 

Hia  brodyr  Bdunard,  and  hia  menyi^ 

And  othyr  men  oflTgret  noblay. 

To  Tarhart  thai  held  thair  way. 

In  galayia  ordanyt  for  thair  far. 

Bot  thaim  worthyt  ^  draw  thair  achippb  tiiart 

And  a  myle  wea  betniz  the  eeya ; 

Bot  that  ifes  lompnyt  >  all  with  trels. 

The  King  hia  achippla  thar  gert  •  draw. 

And  for  the  wynd  couth  <  atontly  blaw 

Apon  thahrbak,  aa  thai  wald  ga. 

He  gert  men  rapya  and  maatia  ta. 

And  aet  thaim  in  the  achlppia  hey, 

And  aayllia  to  the  toppia  tey; 

And  gert  men  gang  thar  by  drawaad. 

The  wynd  thaim  helpyt,  that  was  blawand ; 

Swathat,  in  a  litlll  apace. 

Thair  flote  all  our  dimwin 


"  And  quhen  thai,  that  In  the  Ilia  war, 
Hard  tell  how  the  gud  King  had  thar 
Oert  hya  achlppia  with  aaillia  ga 
Owt  our  betulx  [the]  Tarbart  [ia]  twa, 
Thai  war  abayait  *  aa  wtrely. 
For  thai  wyst,  throw  anld  prophecy. 
That  he  auld  ger  0  achlppia  ana 
Betulx  thai  aeia  with  aaillia  ga, 
fluid  wyne  the  Ilia  sua  till  hand. 
That  nana  with  atrenth  auld  him  withstand 
Tharforthey  come  all  to  the  King. 
Wee  nana  withatud  hia  bidding, 
Owtakyn?  Jhone  of  Lome  allayna. 
Bot  wem  aone  eftre  wee  he  tayne ; 
And  present  rycht  to  the  King. 
And  thai  that  war  of  his  lading, 
That  tiU  the  Kteghad  brokyn  ftty,* 
War  all  dede,  and  destroylt  away.** 

Bakboua's  Bmee,  Book  x.,  t.  831. 


'  Ware  obliged  te.-8  Ldd  with  trees.— <  Caused-^  Could 


Note  2  S. 


TAe  tun,  ere  pet  he  evnk  behind 
Ben-Ghia,  "  the  Mountain  qfthe  Wind,'' 
Qone  hit  grim  peakt  a  greeting  land. 
And  bade  LoA  Bama  tmiU.—V.  436. 


Lodi  Banna  b  n  beautlfbl  hay,  onfhenoithen  extreaatty  of 
Arran,  opening  towards  Bast  Terbat  Lodu  It  is  wdl  de^ 
scribed  by  Pennant :— *'  The  approach  was  magnificent ;  a  fine 
bay  in  front,  abont  a  mile  deep,  baring  a  rained  castle  near 
the  lower  end,  on  a  low  far  projecting  neck  of  land,  that  forma 
another  harbour,  with  a  narrow  passage ;  but  within  haethrae 
fhthom  of  water,  eren  at  the  loweet  ebb.  Beyond  ia  a  little 
plain  watered  by  a  atream,  and  inhabited  by  the  people  of  a 
small  Tillage.  Ibe  whole  is  environed  with  a  theatre  of  moun- 
tains;  and  in  the  background  the  seriated  craga  of  Grianw 
Athol  aoar  abore."— PamriLifT'a  Tour  to  the  Wettem  Idet,  p. 
101-9.  Ben-Ohaoil,  "  the  mountain  of  the  winda,**  ia  generally 
known  by  Ita  Engllah,  and  leas  poetieal  nam^  of  Ooatfldd. 

A  Confounded--*  Make.— 7  Excepting.—*  Faith. 
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Badi  to  LcA  Banxa't  margin  tptings 
TkatUaHwoM  vdndedbyOu  ang/—T,  437- 

ne  pMMge  in  Bftrbonr,  describing  the  landing  of  Brace, 
and  lii*  bdng  recognitod  by  Donglae  and  those  of  his  followers 
who  had  preceded  him,  by  the  sound  of  his  horn.  Is  in  the 
original  singnlarly  simple  and  affecting.— The  king  arrlTod  in 
Amm  irith  thirty-three  small  row-boats.  He  interrogated  a 
female  if  there  had  arrired  any  warlike  men  of  late  in  that 
conntiy.  "  Surely,  sir,**  she  replied,  "  I  can  tell  you  of  many 
who  lately  came  hither,  diaoomflted  the  English  gOTemor,  and 
blockaded  his  castle  of  Brodick.  They  maintain  themselTos 
In  a  wood  at  no  great  distance.**  The  king,  truly  conceiTing 
that  this  must  be  Douglas  and  his  followers,  who  had  lately 
■et  forth  to  try  their  fortune  in  Arran,  desired  the  woman  to 
ooodoct  him  to  the  wood.    She  obeyed. 

"  The  king  then  blew  his  horn  on  high ; 
And  gert  his  men  that  were  him  by. 
Hold  them  still,  and  all  priry ; 
And  ^ne  again  his  horno  blew  he. 
James  of  Dowglas  heard  him  blow. 
And  at  the  last  alone  gan  know. 
And  said, '  SooChly  yon  is  the  k^ ; 
I  know  long  while  since  his  blowing.* 
The  third  time  therewithall  he  blew. 
And  then  Sir  Robert  Bold  it  knew ; 
And  said,  *  Yon  is  the  king,  but  dread. 
Go  we  forth  till  him,  better  speed.* 
Then  went  they  till  the  king  in  hye. 
And  him  inclined  courteously. 
And  blithly  welcomed  them  the  Jdng, 
And  was  joyAil  of  their  meeting 
And  kissed  them ;  and  speared  >  syne 
How  they  had  fiuned  in  hunting  ? 
4nd  they  him  told  all,  but  Icsing :  * 
Syne  land  they  God  of  their  meeting. 
Syne  with  the  king  till  his  harbourye 
Went  both  Joyfu*  and  Jolly." 

BARBOun's  Bruce,  BookT.,  p.  115, 11& 


Note  2  U. 


•Mt  brother  blamtd. 


But  Aared  the  weokneif  ,  vMle  atkamei, 
WUh  haughtp  laugh  hit  head  he  tum'd. 
And  douKd  awa^  the  Voar  he  econfd.-^V.  438. 

The  kind,  and  yet  fiery  character  of  Edward  Brnoe,  is  well 
painted  by  Barbour,  in  the  account  of  his  behaviour  after  the 
battle  of  Bannockbom.  Sir  Walter  Boss,  one  of  the  Tery  few 
flcottisli  nobles  who  fell  in  that  battle,  was  so  dearly  beloTed 
by  Edwaid,  that  he  wished  the  Tictoiy  had  been  lost,  so  Boss 
hadliTed. 

'*  Out-taken  him,  men  has  not  seen 
Where  he  for  any  men  made  moaning." 

And  here  the  Tenerable  Archdeacon  Intimates  a  piece  of  scan- 


}  Asked.— >  Without  lying.— 3  Wonder.— «  Haste.— «  Laun- 
Child-bcd. 


dal.  ISr  Edward  Bruce,  it  teems,  lored  Boss's  liibcr,  jn 
amourSt  to  the  neglect  of  his  own  lady,  sister  to  Da^  i 
Strathbogie,  Earl  of  Athole.  This  criminal  paasian  had  m 
consequences ;  for,  in  resentment  to  the  aflhmt  done  to  h 
sister,  Athole  attacked  the  guard  which  Brace  had  left  i 
Cambuskenneth,  during  the  battle  of  Bannockboxn,  to  prslsi 
his  magazine  of  prorlsions,  and  slew  Sir  William  Kefth,  f| 
commander.    For  which  treason  he  was  forfeited. 

In  like  manner,  when  in  a  sally  from  OarrickieigBS,  Hii 
Fleming,  and  the  guards  whom  he  commanded,  had  AHJ 
after  the  protracted  resistance  which  sayed  the  rest  of  Edwij 
Brace's  army,  he  made  such  moan  as  snrprued  his  foOova 

M  Sic  moan  he  made  men  had  ferly,* 
For  he  was  not  customably 
Wont  for  to  moan  men  any  thtn^ 
Nor  would  not  hear  men  make  moaniBg." 

Snch  are  the  nice  traits  of  character  so  often  lost  ta  gtan 
history. 


NorB2V. 


Theiu  heardTet  a  wreldtedjbmate  ptaiu 

Th  ttgonjf  (^  tfovoUrpatn, 

And  thcudidet  Ud  thp  UtOe  band 

Upon  (he  inetant  turn  and  eUmd, 

And  dare  ^wporttthe/oe  might  da,  ^ 

Bather  fhan^  like  a  hnight  untrue. 

Leave  to  pureuen  mereOeee  ! 

A  woman  in  her  ia$t  dietreet.'-T,  440L  I 

I 

I 

This  tnddent,  which  illustrates  so  happUy  the  eidia« 
generosity  of  Brace's  character,  is  one  of  the  many  rimpltaM 
natural  traitsrecorded  by  Barbour.  It  occurred  dniingthsaj 
peditlon  which  Brace  made  to  Ireland,  to  support  the  jnMS; 
nons  of  his  brother  Edward  to  the  throne  of  thai  Ungtait 
Brace  was  about  to  retreat,  and  his  host  was  ansfed  $d 
moring. 

"  The  king  has  heard  a  woman  cry. 
He  asked  what  that  was  in  hy.« 
•  It  is  the  layndar,'  sir,'  sai  aae, 
*That  her chlldill*  right  now haa  ta'ea 
And.  most  leare  now  behind  us  hersu 
Therefore  she  makes  an  erfl  ^leer.'  7 
The  king  said,  <  Certes,*  it  were  pity 
That  she  In  that  point  left  should  be^ 
For  oertes  I  trow  there  is  no  man 
That  be  no  will  rae*  a  woman  than.* 
His  hosts  all  there  arested  he. 
And  gert  10  a  tent  soon  stinted  "  bs^ 
And  gert  her  gang  in  hastily. 
And  other  women  to  be  her  by.  i 

While  she  was  delivered  he  bade ;  i 

And  syne  Ibrth  on  his  ways  rade. 
And  how  she  forth  should  carried  be. 
Or  he  forth  Aue,i>  eidained  he. 
Thia  was  a  foil  grsat  courtesy. 
That  swilk  a  king  and  so  mighty, 
Oert  hit  men  dwell  on  this  manner. 
But  for  a  poor  larender.** 

Barboub's  Bruce,  Book  ztL  pp.  V.  ^  ■ 


1  Stop.-a  Certainly.-*  Pity.-w  Caused.-!'  P»*^^ 
i>  MoTed. 
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Notb2W. 

<f«  and  orn^  ttridt,-^,  442. 


'  of  tte  Uand  of  Amm  aboaado  witli  beftotifnl 
Tho  hiUa,  boing  Tory  loeky  and  predpi- 
,  Aid  ■omecatuacto  of  great  hoight,  thov^  of  inoon- 
I  ttcadth.    Theia  is  one  paw  orer  tho  rlTor  Machial, 
fsr  the  dflenuna  of  a  poor  w>iiiaii,  irho,  being 
i  bj  the  nanownas  of  the  ratlDo  to  etep  aeroeo,  inc- 
i  fa  anUng  tho  fint  mofamont,  bat  took  fright  when  it 
to  moTo  the  other  foot,  and  remained  in  a 
I  eqaally  Ivdicrooa  and  daagennia,  until  eome  chance 
her  to  extricate  hoxielt    It  !■  nid  the  re- 
i  there  loaie  honzn. 


NoTl2X. 


lir  ow/d  Mr  Arov  flertde  M«  ftoiM 
^Icrc  ilniieir  «m<  A«anl  vfeMflW  jpnufi  / 
4^ad  at  flte  coinu  «|Hm  ttc  MOef* 
ittr  majH$  m  heatkat  htro  pOeiL—V.  44i. 


Ibejde  ef  Ar^B^  Hko  thoee  of  Man  and  Angleeea.  abonnde 
tHk  aiay  rehee  of  heathen,  and  probably  Dmidlcal,  >apep> 
Ihere  are  high  erect  colnmne  of  onhevn  etoae,  tho 
|Ht  taij  of  ail  moniunent^  the  drelee  of  mde  etonei^  com- 
paljettitled  Draidieal,  and  the  caime,  or  sepnlehral  piles, 
vUcfa  are  nsnally  fi>nnd  oms  enclosing  sshee.  Modi 
accwnrilj  rests  apon  the  history  of  each  monuments, 
h  ft  poMSble  to  consider  them  as  exclnsiTely  Celtic  or 
Bj  mach  the  finest  dreles  of  standing  stones,  ex- 
Stenehcge,  are  thoee  of  Stenhonse,  at  Stennis,  in  the 
of  Ponoaa,  tho  principal  isle  of  the  Oreadea.  These, 
!«Miic^  ire  neither  Celtic  nor  Dmidical ;  and  wo  are  assured 
iABinj  codes  of  the  kind  occor  both  in  Sweden  and  Nor- 


Note  2  Y. 

CU  Bndidft  goOde  touen  were  seen/ 
J^nm  Hastinge,  laU  tkeir  Engiiih  Lord, 
D9^ikuhadwmOUmbgtkenoord.—V,Ha. 

^oSA  or  Brsthwkk  Castle,  in  tho  Isle  of  Airan,  Is  an  an- 
^t*t  fcttisM,  near  an  open  roadstead  called  Brodick-Bay, 
■^  Mt  to  distant  from  a  tolerable  harbour,  doeed  in  by  the 
Uttd  of  Umlsah.  This  important  place  had  been  assailed  a 
jl**!^"*  beibrt  Bmoe*s  arrival  ia  the  island.  James  Lord 
''"i^  who  accompanied  Brace  to  his  retreat  in  Bachrine, 
''"^ta  the  spring  of  1308,  to  hare  tired  of  his  abode  there, 
■'Mt  oat  sooordlngly,  in  tho  phrase  of  the  times,  to  see 
v^adTCQtBre  God  would  send  him.  Sir  Robert  Boyd  ao- 
|y»fad  hhn ;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  localities  of  Arran 
****■»  to  bsTs  directed  his  eoune  thither.  They  landed  in 
^'■^IRtratdy,  and  appear  to  have  laid  an  ambush  for 
*'*^  HaMfags,  tho  English  goremor  of  Brodwick,  and 


*  Spring.—*  Began.-J  Loftily.—*  SereraL 


surprised  a  considerable  supply  of  arms  and  prorisloni^  and 
nearly  took  the  castle  Itselt  Indeed,  that  they  actually  did 
so,  has  been  generally  aTerred  by  historiatas,  although  it  does 
not  appear  from  the  nanatire  of  Barbour.  On  the  contrary. 
It  would  seem  that  they  took  shelter  within  a  fortification  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants,  a  rampart  called  Tor  an  Sddeuu 
When  they  were  Joined  by  Bruce,  it  seems  probable  that  they 
had  gained  Brodick  Castle.  At  least  tradition  says,  that  Arora 
the  battlements  of  the  tower  he  saw  the  supposed  signal-flra 
on  Tnmberry-nook.  •  .  .  The  castle  is  now  much  medemiaed, 
but  has  a  dignified  appeaianee,  being  surrounded  by  flourisl^ 
lag  plantations. 


Nor2Z. 


AUatfputgewfUi 


*dear9, 
AeAeort.— F.44aL 


Barbour,  with  great  shnpUdty,  ghras  an  aneedotSb  ftmi 
which  it  would  seem  that  the  vice  of  profono  swearing;  after- 
wards too  general  among  tho  Scottish  nation,  was,  at  this  time^ 
confined  to  military  men.  As  Douglas^  after  Brace's  rstnni 
to  Scotland,  was  roving  about  the  mountainons  country  of 
Tweeddale,  near  the  water  of  Line,  he  chanced  to  hear  some 
persons  in  a £arm>houao  say  "the  devU,"  Condudin^  from 
this  hardy  expression,  that  the  house  contained  warlike  gueati^ 
he  immediatdy  aaaalled  it,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  make 
prisoners  Thomas  Bandolph,  afterwards  the  fiunons  Earl  of 
Murray,  and  Alexander  Stuart,  Lord  Bonkle.  Both  were  then 
in  the  English  Interest,  and  had  come  into  that  country  with 
the  puitioee  of  dxiring  out  Douglas.  They  afterwards  ranked 
among  Brace's  moat  sealous  adherents.  • 


NotbSA. 


For,  eeet  As  ruddy  eiffnai  made. 
That  Clifford,  wUh  ht$  fMvrf-jmn  att, 
Guards  cardesap  our  /ttOker^e  halL^P.  44S. 

The  remarkable  droumstancea  by  whidi  Bruce  was  faidnosd 
to  enter  Scotland,  under  the  &lss  idea  that  a  a|gnal-fire  was 
lighted  upon  the  shore  near  his  maternal  castle  of  Tnrnberry 
—the  disappointment  which  he  met  with,  and  the  train  of 
success  which  arose  out  of  that  very  disappointment,  are  too 
cuxions  to  be  passed  orer  unnoticed.  The  following  is  the  nar- 
ratlTe  of  Bartwur.  The  introduction  is  a  favourable  spedmea 
of  his  style,  which  seems  to  be  in  some  degree  the  modd  tot 
that  of  Gawain  Douglas  :— 

*'  This  wes  in  ver,*  qnhen  wynter  tid. 

With  his  blastis  hidwyss  to  Ud, 

Was  our  dry  wyn :  and  byrdis  smale, 

As  turturls  and  the  nyehtyngale, 

Begouth  '  rydit  sariely  *  to  syng ; 

And  ibr  to  mak  in  thsJr  singyog 

Swete  notii,  and  sownys  aer,* 

And  mdodys  plesand  to  her. 

And  the  treis  begouth  to  ma* 

Burgeans,*  and  biycht  blomys  alsa% 

To  wyn  the  helyng7  off  thair  hefwM, 


8  Make— 6  Buds.-*  7  Covering* 
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That  wtUc7«  wyntir  bad  tbaun  xttwid.^ 
And  all  grawys  befpith  to  sprro^ 
In  to  that  tyme  the  nohlU  Idng, 
With  hia  flota,  and  a  few  menje,* 
Thre  hundyr  1  trow  thai  mTcht  ^ 
Is  to  the  le.  owte  off  Arane 
A  UtUl  fbiouth**  ewyn  gane. 

«  Th^  rowit  fiaat,  with  all  tbair  mycht, 
TUl  that  apon  thaim  fell  the  njcht. 
That  woax  myrk^  apon  gnt  lawer, 
8wa  that  thai  wyBt  nocht  quhar  thai  wer» 
For  thai  na  nedill  had,  na  ttane ; 
Bot  Towyt  alwayii  in  till  ane, 
Sterand  all  tyme  apon  the  fyr. 
That  thai  sawTirynnand  lycht  and  fchyr.* 
It  WC8  bot  auentor 9  thaim  led : 
And  they  in  Bchort  tyme  ta  thaim  sped. 
That  at  the  fyr  ary  wyt  thai : 
And  went  to  land  bot  mar  delay. 
And  Cuthbert,  that  has  Mne  the  ijr, 
Waa  Aill  off  angyr,  and  off  ire ; 
For  he  dunt  nocht  do  it  away ; 
And  wea  alsva  dowtand  ay 
That  his  lord  said  paw  to  te. 
Tharfer  thair  cmnmyn  waytit  he ; 
And  met  them  at  thair  arywing. 
He  wei  wele  lone  broacht  to  the  KJn^ 
That  iperyt  at  him  how  he  had  done. 
And  he  with  aar  hart  toold  him  tone, 
How  that  he  &nd  nane  welll  lufflmd : 
Bot  all  war  fiiyis,  that  he  fimd: 
And  that  the  lord  the  Peray, 
With  ner  thre  hnndre  in  cnokpany, 
Waa  in  the  caatell  thar  berfd, 
FnllfiUyt  oS  diapyt  and  prid. 
Bot  ma  than  twa  partia  off  hia  rowt 
War  herberyt  in  the  tonne  without ; 
« And  dyapytyt  yow  mar,  Schir  King, 
Than  men  may  dispyt  ony  thing/ 
Than  aaid  the  King,  in  fiiU  gret  ire ; 
*  Tratonr,  quhy  maid  thow  than  the  fjrf' 
«AI  Scfayr,*  said  he,  'aaOodmeael 
The  fyr  wea  newyr  maid  for  me. 
Na,  or  the  njcht,  I  wyirt  it  nocht ; 
Bot  fra  I  wyst  it.  weUl  I  thocht 
That  ye,  and  haly  your  menye. 
In  hy  7  anld  put  yow  to  the  ae. 
For  thi  I  cum  to  mete  yow  her. 
To  tell  perellya  that  may  aper.' 

**  The  King  wea  off  hia  apek  angry. 
And  aakyt  hia  pry w6  men,  in  hy» 
Qahat  at  thaim  thoucht  wea  beat  to  de. 
Schyr  Edward  ftjtA  anawert  thar  lo^ 
Hya  biodyr  that  wea  awa  haidy. 
And  aaid  t  '  I  aaw  yow  aekyrly 
Thar  aall  na  perell,  that  may  be, 
Dryre  me  eitaonya  ^  to  the  ae. 
Myne  auentor  her  tak  wlU  I, 
Qtthethir  it  be  eifuU  or  angry.*— 
*  Brothyr.'  he  aaid.  '  aen  thou  will  an. 
It  ia  gude  that  we  aamyn  ta 
Diaacae  or  eae,  or  payne  or  play, 
Eftyr  as  Ood  will  wa  purway^^ 
And  aen  men  aayis  that  the  Peny 
If  yn  heretage  will  occupy ; 


1  Bereared.— '  Men. 
fantura.-^?  Haate. 


Before.—*  Dark.— 5  Clear.—'  Ad- 


And  hia  menye  aa  ner  ws  1  jla. 
That  wa  diapytta  mony  wyaa ; 
Oa  we  and  wenge  lo  sum  off  the  diqiTte 
And  that  may  we  haiff  done alaa  tlU; ii 
For  thai  ly  trafatly,i<  bat  dxediai 
Off  wa,  or  off  our  her  eummyni^ 
And  thoscht  we  alepandalev  thaia  aU» 
Bepnff  tiiaiof  na  maa  aaU. 
For  werrayonr  na  Ibcaa  anld  mi^ 
Qohetbir  he  mycht  ovroom  hia  fh 
Throw  atrentb,  or  throw  antalti ; 
Botthat  gad  fidth  ay  haldyn  te.*  * 

BABaoom*a  Bntct,  Boak  v.,  1. 1 


NoisSB. 


Nowa$kyouwheHee  OuU  wmdronu  Hgkt, 
WlnoMftiibnf  gUno  h€(piUed  Oidr  ngM  f^ 
It  ne'er  wu  toioian.— P.  44EL 

The  following  are  the  worda  of  an  ingenkma  ccfitipoBtor^ 
to  whom  I  am  obliged  for  much  information  reapecting  Tii»> 
berry  and  ita  neighbourhood.  '*  The  only  traditkm  nov  n- 
membeied  of  tbe  landing  of  BoberC  the  Bmoe  in  Canick,  i*- 
lateatothefiroaeenbyhimfromthelaSeof Arraa.  Itiirtiil 
genevaUy  reported,  aad  reliflMaly  beUeved  by  anay,  ttit 
this  fire  waa  really  the  work  of  lupematiirBl  power,  uaaMei 
bythe  hand  of  any  mortal  being;  and  it  iaaaM,  that,**  aa* 
▼oral  eantoiiei^  the  flame  rose  yearly  on  the  aamehooraf  tka 
aame  night  of  the  year,  en  which  the  king  fliat  aaw  itfroa  tka 
tnrreta  of  Brodick  GaaCie;  aad  aomegoaoteaatony,tM 
if  the  exact  time  were  known,  it  would  be  etiD  aeen.  IM 
thia  anperstttioaa  notion  ia  Tory  andent,  ia  erident  frm  the 
place  where  the  Are  ia  aaid  to  hare  speared,  being  called  the 
Boglea*  Brae,  beyond  the  remembiaaoe  of  man.  Inaappeitef 
tUa  carlona  beUeC  it  ia  aaid  that  the  practk»  of  baniagteaA 
for  the  improrement  of  land  waa  then  unknown ;  tet  a 
apuakie  (Jack  o'lanthom)  conld  not  have  been  aacn  aena  As 
breadth  of  the  Forth  of  Clyde,  between  Ayrshire  and  lim: 
and  that  the  courier  of  Bruce  waa  hia  Bdnaman,  andnertr  «» 
pectedof  treachery.**— Letter  from  Mr.  Joaeph  Train,  ofNe^ 
ton  Stuart,  anthor  of  an  iageniona  Collection  of  Foens*  ill*'' 
tratiTe  of  many  ancient  Traditiona  in  Galloway  aad  Ajiriiiic, 
Edinburgh,  1814  [Mr.  Train  made  a  Journey  into  Aynhire  at 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  request,  on  pnipoae  to  collect  accniats  ia- 
formation  for  the  Notea  to  (hia  poem ;  and  the  reader  vifl 
find  more  of  the  fruitaof  hia  labeura  in  Kote  3  D.  Ihb  ii 
the  aame  gentleman  whoae  friendly  aa^ataace  ia  ao  oAse  ac 
knowledged  in  the  Notes  aad  Introducttona  of  the  Wffrerisf 
NoTela.] 


NotbSC. 


X^>^lla  Oyils'^iaMnfv^pn^P-  *^ 

TbaCaatleofTanberry,  onthe^oaatoffAynldm 
property  of  Bobert  Brno*,  ia  tight  of  hiaaMther. 


Mlia 


B  Soon  after.— »  Prepare.—"  A?eage.— »»  QdcMy.— »  Q» 
fidently. 
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Che  Mtevtag  nounkaUt  dminitaact  cBnceralng 
fai  vUeb  he  beouM  proprietor  of  it>-"  lUrtfae, 
of  Ganrick  ia  herown  lig^t,  the  wife  of  Robert 
Lad  of  JLuumdale,  bare  Um  a  MO,  aAenrvdt  Bobort 
L  (U&  Jaljr,  ]>7^)  IhedicunstaDootof  her  nanligovere 
Avd»:  bippoahig  to  m«pt  Robert  Bmoe  ia  her  domaim, 
iredof  hfaii,  and  with  10010  Tiolonoe  led  him 
A  f  e  V  da  je  after  the  nuiried  him, 
«ttOTlthi  kaevledge  of  the  relatioiu  of  either  party,  aad 
the  reqaiaite  oonaent  of  the  Idag.  The  king  iattantl  j 
wr  eartle  aad  vhole  eetatee :  She  aikerwards  alooed 
lye  few  far  her  fendal  delioqaenej.  Little  did  Alexander 
tint,  ftom  tiiia  union,  the  reatorer  of  the  Scotlieh  mo- 
vaa  to  aiiee.*— .<<NJUi2ff  vf  Sadland,  vol.  tt.  p.  180. 
AeMMobl^iDg  eorreapondent,  vhom  I  baTe  <iaoted  In  the 
fwiwiiWei  note,  glvea  me  the  following  acooont  of  the  preeent 
fHi  «f  the  nifaia  of  Tarabexry :— "  Tamberry  Ptofait  U  a  rock 
talo  the  een ;  the  top  of  it  la  about  eighteen  ibet 
Upon  this  rock  wae  bnilt  the  caetle. 
habeot  twenty-five  feet  high  of  the  wall  next  to  the 
M  jet  ■tandii^.  Upon  the  land-side  the  wall  is  only  abont 
Jnr  feet  b%h ;  the  length  has  been  lixty  feet,  and  the  breadth 
fctf -five :  It  was  snrronnded  by  a  ditch,  but  that  is  now  near- 
ly fJkd  vp.  The  top  of  the  mln,  risiog  between  forty  and 
fftfieet  above  the  water,  has  a  majestic  appearance  from  the 
^  Tbere  is  not  much  local  tradition  in  the  Ticinity  eon- 
d  with  Bruce  or  hli  history.  In  front,  howoTer,  of  the 
lack,  apon  which  stands  Culzean  Castle,  is  the  month  of  a 
CBvern,  called  the  Cots  of  Colean,  in  which  it  is  said 
»  aad  his  followers  concealed  themseWes  immediately 
laadin^  till  they  arranged  matters  for  their  fhrther  en- 
Bums  mentions  it  in  the  poem  of  Hallowe'en.  The 
place  to  the  soath  of  Tumberry  worth  mentioning,  with 
to  BraoelB  history,  hi  the  Weary  Nuik,  a  little  n- 
grscn  bill,  where  he  and  Us  party  are  said  to  hare 
after  aannlting  the  castle." 
AiMBd  the  Castle  of  Tumberry  was  a  lerel  plain  of  about 
Bijlcs  in  extent,  forming  the  castle  park.  There  could  be 
I  sm  informed,  more  beautiful  than  the  copeewood 
vodire  of  tills  extcaaiTe  meadow^  before  it  was  inraded 
Wftepba^iahan. 
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Noxb3D. 


nt  Bnee  hoA  non  kUftOhtr's  haai-P.  44». 

I  kavf  fitllowed  the  flattering  and  pleasing  tradition,  that  the 

^ve,  after  his  descent  upon  the  coast  of  Ayrshire,  actually 

I^Md  poaearion  of  hia  maternal  castle.    But  the  tradition  Is 

M  aecBiate.    The  tact  is,  that  he  was  only  stroi^  enough  to 

*iBBi  lad  drire  in  the  outpoata  of  the  English  garrison,  then 

^■■uuiided,  not  by  Clifford,  as  assumed  in  the  text,  but  by 

^*Kj'  Neither  was  Clifford  slain  upon  this  occasion,  though 

^  kad  atreral  aUrmlshes  with  Brace.    He  fell  afterwards  in 

te  tetle  of  Bannockbum.    Brace,  after  alarming  the  castle 

>f  Tteaberry,  and  surprising  some  part  of  the  garrison,  who 

^mqaaitoed  witliont  the  walls  of  the  fortress,  retxeaied 

bte  ih»  aunrntainous  part  of  Carrick,  and  there  made  himself 

»  rtraa^  that  the  BngUah  were  obliged  to  evacuate  Tum- 

^>  iad  at  length  the  Caatle  of  Ayr.    Many  of  hIa  benefao- 

^  and  Toyal  gifta  attest  his  attachment  to  the  hereditary 

''^^Bwns  tf  his  house,  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

^kgmetally  known  that  Brace,  in  consequence  of  his  dis- 


^  %  Walter  Sttott  had  mlaread  Mr.  Traln*a  MS.,  which  gave 
^  Ayi  Sate,  but  Klnsfs  Cue,  I  e.  Oaua  Segit,  the  name 


treaaea  after  the  battleof  Methven,  waa  affected  by  a  Korbnite 
diaorder,  which  waa  then  called  a  leproay.  It  is  said  he  exp^ 
rienced  benefit  from  the  use  of  a  medicinal  spring,  about  a 
mile  north  of  the  town  of  Ayr,  called  from  that  drcnmstance 
King's  Ease.l  The  following  Is  the  tradition  of  the  country, 
collected  by  Mr.  Train  :—**  After  Robert  ascended  the  throne, 
he  founded  the  priory  of  Dominican  monks,  every  one  of  whom 
was  under  the  obligation  of  putting  up  to  Heaven  a  prayer  once 
every  week-day,  and  twice  in  holydaya,  for  the  reooveiy  of  the 
king :  and,  after  hia  death,  theaa  maaaea  were  continued  for 
the  aaving  of  his  souL  The  ruins  of  this  old  monastery  are 
now  nearly  level  with  the  ground.  Robert  likewise  caused 
houses  to  be  built  round  the  well  of  King's  Case,  for  eight 
lepers,  and  allowed  eight  bolls  of  oatmeal,  and  £i8  Scotch 
money,  per  annum,  to  each  person.  These  donations  were  laid 
upon  the  lands  of  Fnllarton,  and  are  now  payable  by  the  Duke 
of  Portland.  The  fiarm  of  Shiels,  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ayr,  has  to  give,  if  required,  a  certain  quantity  of  straw  for  the 
lepers*  beda,  and  ao  much  to  thatch  their  houses  annually. 
Each  leprous  person  had  a  dzinklng-hom  provided  him  by  the 
long,  which  continued  to  be  hereditary  in  the  house  to  which 
it  was  first  granted.  One  of  those  identical  horns*  of  very 
eurlous  workmanship,  was  In  the  possession  of  the  late  Colonel 
Fullartonofthatllk." 

My  eomqwndent  proceeds  to  mention  some  curious  ren^ 
nants  of  antiquity  respecting  thb  foundation.  "  In  compli- 
ment to  Sir  William  Wallace,  the  great  delivenr  of  his  coun> 
try.  King  Robert  Brace  invested  the  descendants  of  that  hero 
with  the  right  of  placing  ail  the  lepers  upon  the  establishment 
of  King's  Case.  'This  patronage  continued  in  the  family  of 
Cralgle,  till  it  waa  aold  ah>ng  with  the  landa  of  the  late  Sir 
Thomaa  Wallace.  The  boxgb  of  Ayr  then  purchaaed  the  right 
of  applying  the  donations  of  King's  Case  to  the  support  of  the 
poor-house  of  Ayr.  The  lepem'  charter-stone  was  a  basaltic 
block,  exactly  the  shape  of  a  sheep's  kidney,  and  weighing  an 
Ayrshire  boll  of  mcaL  The  surface  of  this  stone  being  aa 
smooth  as  glas%  there  waa  not  any  other  way  of  lifting  it  than 
by  turning  the  hollow  to  the  ground,  there  extending  the  arms 
along  each  side  of  the  stone,  and  clasping  the  hands  in  tha 
cavity.  Voung  lads  wero  always  oouslderod  as  deserving  to  be 
ranked  among  men,  when  they  could  lift  the  blue  stone  ot 
King's  Case.  It  always  lay  beside  the  well,  till  a  few  years 
ago,  when  some  English  dragoons  encamped  at  that  place 
wantonly  broke  it,  since  which  the  fragments  have  been  kept 
by  the  fineemen  of  Prestwick  in  a  place  of  security.  Thero  la 
one  of  these  charter-stones  at  the  village  of  Old  Daily,  In  Car* 
rick,  which  has  become  mora  celebrated  by  the  following 
event,  which  happened  only  a  few  years  ago :— The  village  of 
New  Daily  being  now  larger  than  the  old  place  of  the  sama 
name,  the  inhabitants  insisted  that  the  charter-stone  should 
be  removed  f^m  the  old  town  to  the  new,  but  the  people  of  Old 
Daily  were  unwilling  to  part  with  their  ancient  rig^t.  Demands 
and  remonstrances  were  made  on  each  side  withoutcfiect,  till  at 
last  man,  woman,  and  child,  of  both  villages,  marched  outand  by 
one  desperate  engorgement  put  an  end  to  a  war,  the  commence- 
ment of  which  no  person  then  living  remembered.  Justice 
and  victory,  in  this  instance,  being  of  the  same  party,  the  vil- 
lagers of  the  old  town  of  Daily  now  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  keep 
ing  the  Utu-stane  unmolested.  Ideal  privileges  aro  often  at- 
tached to  aome  of  these  stones.  In  Oirvan,  if  a  man  can  set 
his  back  against  one  of  the  above  description,  he  is  suppoaad 
not  liable  to  be  arrested  for  debt,  nor  can  cattle,  It  la  imagined, 
be  poinded  as  long  as  they  are  fastened  to  the  same  stone. 
That  stones  wero  often  used  as  symbols  to  denote  the  right  of 
possessing  land,  before  the  use  of  written  documents  became 
general  in  Scotland,  is,  I  think,  exceedingly  probable.  The 
charter-stone  of  Inverness  is  still  kept  with  great  caro,  set  in  • 


of  the  royal  foundation  described  below.    Mr.  Tiainli  kind- 
neaa  enables  the  Editor  to  make  IhMeonreotfam.— 1838: 


i 
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ftaoM,  and  hooped  with  iron,  at  tho..  market-place  of  that 
town.  It  is  called  hy  the  inhabitant!  of  that  district  Clack  na 
Conddin.  I  think  it  it  very  likely  that  Carey  has  mentioned 
this  stone  in  his  poem  of  Craig  Phaderick.  This  Is  only  a  oon- 
jecture,  as  I  hare  nerer  seen  that  worlc  While  the  fiunons 
marble  chair  was  allowed  to  remain  at  Scoon,  it  was  con- 
sidered as  the  charter-stone  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.** 


Note  S  E. 


•*  Bnng  here,'*  he  taid,  "  the  mazenfawr. 
My  not>U/athert  loved  qfyore-'—P.  449. 

These  maiers  were  laige  drinking-cQps,  or  goblets.  Men- 
tion of  them  oocnrs  in  a  cnrions  inrentory  of  the  treasure  and 
Jewels  of  Jamea  III.,  which  will  be  published,  with  other 
carious  docnments  of  antiquity,  'by  my  ftiend,  Mr.  Thomas 
Thomson,  D.  R^ter  of  Scotland,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Col- 
lection of  Inventories,  and  other  Becords  of  the  Boyal  Ward- 
robe, Jewel-House,"  &c.  I  copy  the  passage  in  which  mentkm 
b  made  of  the  maien,  and  also  of  a  habiliment,  called  "  King 
Robert  Bmce's  serk,"  i.  e.  tMrt,  meaning,  perhaps,  his  shirt 
of  mail ;  although  no  other  arms  are  mentioned  in  the  inren- 
tory. It  might  hare  been  a  relic  of  more  sanctified  description, 
a  penance  shirt  perhaps. 

Extract  frtm  **  Inventare  qfane  Forte  qf  (he  Gold  and  Silver 
eonyelt  and  unemyeiU  JowdUs,  and  uther  Stufpertetning  to 
UmqyhUe  oure  Soverane  Lorda  Fader,  that  he  had  in  Depots 
the  Tyme  eS  Ms  DeceU,  and  (haJt  eome  to  the  HcuuUsqfourt 
Soverane  Lord  that  now  is,  M.cccc.Lzxzvin.'* 

**  Memorandum  fiindin  in  a  bandit  Idst  like  a  garderlant,' 
In  the  fynt  the  grete  chenye  *  of  gold,  contenand  serin  score 
lexlinkis. 

Item,  thre  platis  of  sUrer. 

Item,  tnolf  salfatis.8 

Item,  fyftene  diacheis^  ouregilt. 

Item,  a  grete  gilt  plate. 

Item,  twa  grete  bassingis  *  ouregilt. 

Item,  FOUR  MxaAJua,  callbd  Kino  BoaaaT  thc  Baocra, 

with  a  corer. 
Item,  a  grete  cok  maid  of  silrer. 
Item,  the  hede  of  silrer  of  ane  of  the  coreris  of  masar. 
Item,  a  fare  dialle.* 
Item,  twa  kasis  of  knyfiiB.7 
Item,  a  pare  of  auld  kniffis. 
Hem,  takin  be  the  smyth  that  opinnit  the  lokkis,  In  gold  fourty 

dcmyli. 
iZem,  in  Inglys  grotis  • xziiiLIL  and  the  said  silrer 

given  again  to  the  takaris  of  hym. 
Item,  ressarit  in  the  dossat  of  Daridls  tour,  ane  haly  water-fi&t 

of  silrer,  twa  bozis,  a  cageat  tume,  a  glas  with  roia- water, 

a  dosoune  of  torchis,  King  Robert  Baucia  Seak." 

The  real  use  of  the  antiquarian's  studies  is  to  bring  the 
minute  information  which  he  collects  to  bear  upon  points  of 
history.  For  example,  in  the  inrentory  I  hare  Just  quoted, 
there  is  giren  the  contents  of  the  Uaek  ktst,  or  chest,  belong- 
ing to  James  III.,  which  was  his  strong  box,  and  contained  a 
quantity  of  treasure,  in  money  and  jewels,  surpassing  what 
might  hare  been  at  the  period  expected  of  "  poor  Scotland's 


>  Qard-rin,  or  wine-cooler.— >  Chain.—*  Salt-oellan,  an- 
cioutly  the  object  of  much  <;uxious  workmanship. 


gear.**  This  Qlnstrates  and  authentlcatea  i 
in  the  history  of  the  house  of  Doug^  by  Hume  of  GodKtsJb 
The  last  Earl  of  Douglas  (of  the  elder  braacii)  had  been  s» 
duoed  to  monastic  secluaon  in  the  Abbey  of  Lindens,  tj 
James  II.  James  III.,  In  his  distresses^  would  wiUiai^  ham 
recalled  him  to  public  life,  and  made  him  his  Uentcaant.  '*  Bti 
he,**  says  Oo^scioft,  "  laden  with  years  and  old  agt,  aari 
weary  of  troubles,  refused,  saying.  Sir.  you  hare  keep!  ohsi 
and  your  Uoefc  eqfftar  in  Sterlio^  too  lon^  Deither  of  na  en 
doe  you  any  good:  I,  because  my  friends  bare  forsskea  ohi 
and  my  followers  and  dependeia  an  fallen  from  me,  betaUsi 
themaelrcs  to  other  masters :  and  your  black  trunk  istoo  ftoi 
from  you,  and  your  enemies  are  between  jou  and  it:  or  (fl 
others  aay)  because  there  was  in  it  a  sort  of  Uack  coyne,  tlial 
the  king  had  caused  to  be  ooyned  by  the  adrloe  of  hisoosr 
tiers ;  which  money«i  (saith  he)  sir.  If  yoa  had  pot  oat  at  the 
first,  the  people  would  hare  takoi  it ;  and  if  yon  had  emplsysd 
mee  in  due  time  I  might  hare  done  yon  asrrice.  But  aev 
there  is  none  that  will  take  notice  of  mob  nor  meddle  wA 
your  money."— Hums**  OMory  </A«  Haute  (^  Oonff^  Jtai 
Sdin.  1644,  p.  206. 


NoibSF. 
Arouse  old  friends,  and  gather  n^tc— P.  449. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  in  Kyle,  sayi  andcnt  traffifiai^ 
that  Robert  Bruce  had  landed  in  Garrick,  with  the  intsnlte 
of  reoorering  the  crown  of  Scotland,  the  Laird  of  Cra%ie,  ad 
iirty-cight  men  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  dedsnd  ki 
farour  of  their  legitimate  prince.  Bruce  granted  them  a  txaei 
of  land,  still  retained  by  the  freemen  of  Newton  to  this  day 
The  original  charter  was  lost  when  the  pestilence  was  xagiBt 
at  Ayr ;  but  it  was  renewed  by  one  of  the  Jameees,  aodis  dat> 
ed  at  Faulkland.  The  freemen  of  Newton  were  foxmcdy  ofi* 
cers  by  rotation.  The  Prorost  of  Ayr  at  one  time  wsa  a  bt^ 
man  of  Newton,  and  it  happened  to  be  his  turn,  wfafle  pf»> 
rest  in  Ayr,  to  be  officer  in  Newton,  both  of  which  ofEoM  be 
discharged  at  the  same  thne. 

The  forest  of  Selkirk,  or  Ettrick,  at  this  period,  oooapfad  «H 
the  district  which  retains  that  denomination,  and  enhiacad 
the  neighbouring  dales  of  Tweeddale,  and  at  least  the  Vfpes 
Ward  of  Clydesdale.  All  that  tract  was  probably  aa  warte  a 
it  iM  mountainous,  and  oorered  with  the  remains  of  tbesndeBt 
Caledonian  Forest,  which  ia  supposed  to  hare  stretcbcd  fiom 
Cheriot  Hills  as  far  as  £(amilton,  and  to  hare  comprdwDded 
eren  a  part  of  Ayrshire.  At  the  fatal  battle  of  FaDdrk,  Sr 
John  Stewart  of  BonkUI,  brother  to  the  Steward  of  Scotland, 
commanded  the  archers  of  Selldrk  Forest,  who  fell  aroaad  tfct 
dead  body  of  their  leader.  The  Engliah  historians  bate  cob* 
memorated  the  tall  and  stately  persons,  as  well  aa  the  b&> 
Bwerring  faith,  of  these  foresters.  Nor  has  their  interai^ 
fall  escaped  the  notice  of  an  elegant  modem  poetess,  vkiaa 
subject  led  her  to  treat  of  that  calamitous  engagement. 

**  The  glance  of  the  mom  had  sparkled  brigiht 
On  their  plumage  green  and  their  actons  Ugbt ; 
The  bugle  was  strung  at  each  hunter's  aide. 
Aa  they  had  been  bound  to  the  chase  to  ride ; 
But  the  bugle  is  mute,  and  the  shafts  are  apea^ 
The  arm  uunerred  and  the  bow  unbent. 
And  the  tired  forester  is  laid 
Far,  far  from  the  clustering  greenwood  shade! 


*  Dishes.  -»  Baalna.-«  DiaL-7  Caaea  of  knlres.-J  Ecglis* 
groats. 
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Ben  hKn  fhcy  toiTd— thejr  are  ftllen  uleei>. 
And  ^eir  dnmber  ii  hcary,  tad  dull,  and  deep  t. 
WWd  orer  thefar  bonea  the  gnm  ihall  ware, 
Wlwn  the  -wild  vinda  orer  their  tombe  ihall  n,r%, 
Utmmj  shall  lean  on  their  graTca,  and  tell 
Hbv  Selkirlr'a  hnnten  bold  around  old  Stemai  fell  I" 
Wallacb,  or  (he  Fi^  (^FaJOcMt,  [by  Hfas 
HoLroRD.]  Loud.  4to,  1800^  pp.  17O-I. 


NonSG. 


ff^rhmimtd 


\'t  SHW atoAi,  and  in  Ur^t  mUe.—T.  4S0l 


Jhtt  fint  impettant  adnmtage  gained  by  Brace,  after  land- 
las  X  TumbeiTx,  vaa  orer  Ajmer  de  Valence*  Earl  of  Pem- 
Inke,  tiM  nme  by  vhom  he  had  been  defeated  near  Hetb- 
vn.  They. met,  as  has  been  said,  by  appointment,  at  Loa- 
teUD,  hi  the  west  of  Scotland.  Pembroke  anstained  a  de- 
tel;  and  firom  that  time  Brace  was  at  the  head  of  a  conaMer- 
aUe  itjiag  army.  Yet  be  was  snbeeqnently  obliged  to  re- 
tnai  ialo  Aberdecnahire,  and  was  there  assailed  Ifj  Gomyn, 
lad  of  tedban,  deairoiia  to  arenge  the  death  of  hiM  relatiTe, 
Ihi  Bed  Comyn,  and  supported  by  a  body  of  English  troops 
isdcr  Philip  de  If  o«ibny.  Brace  was  ill  at  the  time  of  a  scro- 
Uoai  aiaerder,  but  toolc  horse  to  meet  his  enemiea,  althoogh 
•Mfpd  to  be  svpported  on  either  side.  He  was  Tictorious, 
■A  U  is  add  that  the  agitation  of  his  spirits  rsstored  his 
kaltk. 


Notb3H. 


mm  SnfiiKA  blood  aft  dOuffed  DaugUu-dale.—T.  450. 


Re  **good  Lord  Jamca  of  Donglas,"  daring  these  commo- 
te%  often  took  from  the  English  his  own  castle  of  Donglas, 
WtWiagwiahleto  garrison  it,  contented  himself  with  de- 
*t">7iBg  the  Ibrtificationa,  and  retiring  into  the  moontains. 
^siewardto  his  patriotism,  it  is  said  to  hare  been  prophe- 
aed,  thst  hov  often  soever  Douglas  Castle  should  be  destroy- 
ed, it  ihonld  aluays  again  arise  more  magnificent  from  its 
R&H.  Upon  one  of  these  occasions  he  need  fearfal  cruelty, 
<»^  all  the  store  of  prorisiona,  which  the  English  had  Liid 
spin  his  castle,  to  be  heaped  together,  bursting  the  wine  and 
Wr  cadu  among  the  wheat  and  flour,  slaughtering  the  cattle 
vpm  the  nme  spot,  and  upon  the  top  of  the  whole  cutting  the 
^iBocti  of  the  English  prisoners.  This  pleaaantry  of  the  *'  good 
I^  Jaaics"  is  commemorated  under  the  name  of  the  Doug- 
^t  lATder,  A  more  pleasing  tale  of  chiTalry  is  recorded  by 
^otemft— "  By  this  means,  and  such  other  exploits,  he  so 
"A^tsd  the  enemy,  that  it  was  counted  a  matter  of  great 
H«^  to  keep  thia  castle,  which  began  to  be  called  the 
•*»*»»»  (or  hazardous)  Cattle  qfDcvglasi  whereupon  Sir 
J«ha  Walton  being  in  suit  of  an  English  lady,  she  wrote  to 
™ii  that  when  he  had  kept  the  adventurous  Castle  of  Dou- 
^ttren  yean,  then  he  might  think  himself  worthy  to  be  a 
"^ts  her.  Upon  this  oceaaion  Walton  took  upon  him  the 
^'•l**  of  it,  and  succeeded  to  Thraswall,  but  he  ran  the 
■at  fcrtane  with  the  rest  that  were  before  Wra.    For  Sir 

«>«,  baring  flrst  dreased  an  ambuscade  near  unto  the  plac^ 
'f  as^  finuteen  of  his  men  take  so  many  sacks,  and  fill 

«n»  with  gram,  aa  though  it  had  been  corn,  which  they  car- 

''^  bi  the  way  to  Lanark,  the  chief  market  town  in  that 


county :  ao  hoping  to  draw  Ibrth  the  captain  by  that  balt»  and 
either  to  take  him  or  the  castle,  or  both.  Neither  waa  thia 
expecUtioa  frustrated,  for  the  captain  did  bite,  and  came 
forth  to  have  taken  this  victual  (as  he  supposed. )  But  ere  he 
could  reach  these  carriers,  Sir  James,  with  his  company,  had 
gotten  between  the  castle  and  him ;  and  these  disguised  car- 
riers, seeing  the  captain  foUowing  after  them,  did  quickly 
cast  oir  their  aacka,  mounted  themselves  on  horseback,  and 
met  the  captain  with  a  sharp  encounter,  being  so  much  the 
more  amaied,  as  it  waa  unlocked  for:  wherefore,  when  he 
saw  these  carriers  metamorphosed  into  warriors,  and  ready 
to  aasault  him,  fearing  that  which  waa,  that  there  was  some 
train  laid  for  them,  he  turned  about  to  have  retired  to  hia 
castle,  but  there  he  also  met  with  hia  enemies ;  between 
which  two  companies  he  and  his  whole  followers  were  slam, 
so  that  none  escaped :  the  captain  afterwarda  being  seaichcd, 
they  found  (aa  it  U  reported)  hia  mistress's  letter  about  him.* 
— HoMK's  Hittorp  ^tht  House  </  DouffUu,  foL  pp.  S9,  30l  » 


NotbSI. 


Andfiarp  Bdward  rouUd  stout  SL  JohfL—T.  450. 

"  John  de  St.  John,  with  15,000  horsemen,  had  advanced 
to  oppose  the  inroad  of  the  Scots.  By  a  forced  maich  he  en- 
deavoured to  sniprise  them,  but  intelligence  of  his  motions 
was  timeoualy  received.  The  courage  of  Edward  Brace,  ap- 
proaching to  temerity,  frequently  enabled  him  to  achieve 
what  men  of  more  Judicious  valour  would  never  have  attempt- 
ed. He  ordered  the  infantry,  and  the  meaner  sort  of  his 
army,  to  intrench  themselves  tti  strong  narrow  ground.  Ho 
himself,  with  fifty  horsemen  well  haraesaed,  issued  forth  un- 
der cover  of  a  thick  mist,  rarprised  the  English  on  their  mareh, 
attacked  and  dispersed  them."— Dalrymplb's  Annals  if 
Scotland,  quarto,  MMurf^,  1779,  p.  aSb 


NonSK. 


fFken  Randolph's  war-cry  swffd  the  southern  pale.'-T.  450. 

Thomaa  Randolph,  Brace's  slster^s  son,  a  renowned  Scottish 
chief,  was  in  the  early  jwrt  of  his  life  not  more  remarkable  for 
consistency  than  Brace  himself.  He  efponsed  his  uncle's 
party  when  Brace  first  assumed  the  crown,  and  was  made 
prisoner  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Methven,  in  which  his  relative's 
hopes  appeared  to  be  ruined.  Randolph  accordingly  not  only 
submitted  to  the  English,  but  took  an  active  part  against 
Brace :  appeared  in  arms  against  him ;  and,  in  the  skirmish 
where  he  waa  so  closely  pursued  by  the  bloodhound,  it  is  said 
his  nephew  took  his  standard  with  his  own  hand.  But  Ran- 
dolph was  afterwards  made  prisoner  by  Douglas  in  Tweeddale^ 
and  brought  before  King  Robert.  Some  harsh  language  waa 
exchanged  between  the  uncle  and  nephew,  and  the  latter  was 
committed  for  a  time  to  close  custody.  Afterwards,  however, 
they  were  reconciled,  and  Randolph  waa  created  Earl  of  Mo- 
ray about  1318.  After  this  period  he  eminently  distinguished 
himself,  first  by  the  surprise  of  Edinbuigh  Castle,  and  after- 
wards by  many  similar  enterprises,  conducted  with  equal  cou- 
rage and  ability. 


1  This  lathe  foundation  of  the  Author's  last  romaocs,  Castm 
Dangerous.-^Eo.  • 
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Note  3  L. 


— ■ StMinsts  Ufwen, 

BeUoffuer^d  by  KInff  Robert  t  poteen  ; 
And  Viep  took  term  qf  truce,— T,  ISO. 

When  a  long  train  of  mecMi,  actlTtly  impcored  by  Robnt 
Brnoe,  had  made  Um  mastef  of  almoit  all  Sooiland,  Stirling 
Cattle  continned  to  hold  out  The  care  of  the  blockade  wai 
committed  by  the  king  td  hie  brother  Edward,  who  condnded 
a  treaty  with  Sir  Philip  Mowbray,  the  goTemor,  thathe  ehoold 
earrender  the  fortreee,  if  it  were  not  mcooured  by  the  King 
of  England  before  St  John  the  Baptiat'e  day.  The  King  ee- 
▼erely  blamed  his  brother  for  the  impolicy  of  a  treaty,  whidi 
gare  time  to  the  King  of  England  to  adrance  to  the  relief  of 
the  castle  with  all  hie  usembled  forces,  and  obliged  himself 
either  to  meet  thfem  in  battle  with  an  inferior  force,  or  to  i^ 
treat  with  disboriour.  "  Let  all  England  come,"  answered 
the  reckless  Edward ;  "  we  will  fight  them  were  they  more."* 
The  consequence  was,  of  coarse,  that  each  kingdom  mastered 
its  strength  for  the  expected  battle ;  and  as  the  space  agreed 
npon  readied  tnm  Lent  to  Midsummer,  fliU  tkne  was  allowed 
for  that  parpoee. 


NoTB  S  M* 


Tb  nunmim  prince  and  peer, 
M  BeneitMounde  to  meet  their  Liege^'^P.  4W. 

Then  is  printed  in  Bymer's  FoBdera  |he  snmmons  fasned 
vpon  this  ocrasion  to  the  sheriff  of  York;  and  he  mentions 
eighteen  other  persons  to  whom  similar  ordinances  were 
isened*  It  seems  to  respect  the  infantry  alone,  for  it  is  en- 
titled, Depeditf^ue  ad  rtcuetum  Cuetri  de  StniveKn^  Seotie 
obeeeei,  pToperare  faeUndie,  This  dronmstance  is  also  dear 
from  the  reasoning  of  the  writ,  which  states :  "  We  have 
understood  that  our  Scottish  enemies  and  rebels  are  endea- 
Touring  to  collect  as  strong  a  force  as  possible  of  infisntry,  in 
strong  and  marshy  grounds,  where  the  approach  of  caraliy 
would  be  difficult,  between  us  and  the  castle  of  Stirling."— 
It  then  sets  forth  Mowbray's  agreement  to  surrender  the  cas- 
tle, if  not  relieved  before  St  John  the  Baptist's  day,  and  the 
king's  determination,  with  divine  grace,  to  raise  the  siege. 
^  Therefore,"  the  summons  fhrther  bears,  "  to  remove  our 
said  enemies  and  rebels  Arom  such  places  as  above  mentioned, 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  have  a  strong  force  of  infkntry  fit  for 
arms.**  And  accordingly  the  sheriff  of  York  is  commanded 
to  equip  and  send  forth  a  body  of  four  thousand  infoniry,  to 
to  be  assembled  at  Work,  upon  the  tenth  day  of  June  first, 
under  pain  of  the  royal  displeasure,  dec. 


NofBSN. 


And  OiMftria,  («<  ofUfU  ettbdued, 

Henl  forth  her  mowiXgfmwMWfadfc—P.  4M. 

Edward  the  First,  with  the  usual  policy  of  •  conqueror, 
employed  the  Welsh,  whom  he  had  subdued,  to  assist  him  in 
his  Scottish  wars,  for  which  their  habits,  as  mountaineers, 
particularly  fitted  them.  But  this  policy  was  not  without  its 
risks.  Prevlons  to  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  the  Wdsh  quarrel- 
led with  the  English  men-at-arms,  and  after  bloodriied  on 
both  parts,  separated  themsdves  from  his  army,  and  the  fend 
between  them,  at  so  dangerous  and  critical  a  junctore,  was 


recondled  with  diiBenlty.  Edward  IL  follawad  bte  btho' 
example  in  this  particalar,  and  with  no  better  aafoeeas.  Tha 
could  not  be  brought  to  exert  themselves  tntnacanae  d  IM 
conquerprs.  Bat  they  had  an  ladiflerant  reward  ifar  their  foi 
bearance.  Without  arma,  and  dad  only  in  ecanty  dvesKSi 
linen  dotbt  they  appeared  naked  in  tbeeyveeven  of  the  Seel 
tiab  peasantry ;  and  after  the  rout  of  Bannockbnn,  wai 
massacred  by  them  in  great  numbeiik  as  they  retired  hi  cob 
ftision  towards  their  own  country.  Iliey  were  under  ooa 
mand  of  Sir  Maurice  de  Berkeley. 


NocB  8  0. 

And  Connoghtpour'd/^rom  waste  etnd  wood 
Her  hundred  tribeetwhoeeecepire  rude 
Dark  Bth  O'Connor  twa^d.-^V.  tfOi 

There  ie  in  the  Fcsden  mi  invitotkm  to  Bth  O'Connor, 
of  the  Irtih  of  Oonnaught,  setting  forth  that  the  kii«  w 
about  to  move  agabiat  his  Scottish  rebeK  >nd  thcrHne  m- 
questing  the  attendaofoe  of  all  the  force  he  could 
dther  commanded  by  himself  in  penon»  or  by  sobm 
man  of  his  race,  ntese  anzilianee  weio  to  be  comnanded  ly 
Biehaid  de  Burgh,  Earl  of  Ulster.  Similar  mandates  wot 
issued  to  the  following  Irish  ohie&,  whooe  names  aay  Mte- 
niah  the  nnleanied.  and  amuse  the  antiquary. 

**  Eth  O  Donnnld,  Dud  Hiberoioorum  de  Tyconil ; 
Demod  0  Kahan,  Dud  Hibemicorum  de  Femetrew; 
Doneval  O  Ned,  Dud  Hibemicorum  de  Tryowyn ; 
Neel  Macbreen,  Dud  Hibemicorum  de  KynaUewan ; 
Eth.  Offyn,  Dud  Hibemicorum  de  Tortery; 
Admely  Mac  Anq^us,  Dud  Hifaemlcomm  de  Oaefae^; 
Neel  0  Hanlan,  Dud  Hibemicomm  de  Erthere; 
Bicn  Mac  Mahun,  Dud  Hibemicomm  de  Uriel ; 
Lanercagh  Mac  Wyr,  Dud  Hibemicomm  de  LoofhuiBi 
OillysO  RaHly,  Dud  Hibemicomm  de  Bresfeny; 
Geffrey  0  Feigy,  Dud  Hibemicoram  de  MontirsKvfl; 
Felyn  0  Honnghor,  Dud  Hibemicomm  de  Connsch ; 
Donethnth  0  Bien,  Dud  Hiberaioonun  de  Tbthmaud; 
Dermod  Mac  Arthy,  Dad  Hiberaieeram  de  Dsewnwiii^; 
Denenol  Carbragh ; 
Manr.  Kenenagh  Mao  Murg^; 
Vurg hugh  O  Bryn ; 
David  OTothviU; 
Dermod  O  Toncghnr,  DoflUy; 
Fyn  0  Dymsy ; 

Souethutk  Mae  Oillephatiick  \ 
LysseghOMorth; 

Oilbertos  Bkelly,  Dud  ffiberakmnun  de  Omany  \ 
MacEthelan; 
Omalan  Helyn,  Dud  Hiberaieenns  Mldle." 

BTMaa'a  Fieadara,  yaL'vL,v»>^'^ 


NonSP. 

T%eir  dkitf,  FtU-lauii.r^V.  4flB. 

Fita-Louis,  or  Mae-Louis,  otherwise  called  FaOirtM*  <*< 
family  of  andeut  descent  In  tha  lale  of  Arm*  IVT  *** 
said  to  be  of  French  origin,  as  the  name  intfanatea  T^'^ 
tached  themedvee  to  Brace  upon  his  first  hndfaw;  e*'  ^^ 
gus  Mao>Loai%  or  Fullarton,  lecdved  from  the  gntebl  ar- 
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ftohsxtcr,  dated  26Ui  Norcmber,  Ib  the  Moond ywr  of 
(1907)^  far  tli«  lands  of  Kilmiehel,  and  othen^  whlcb 
Uib  TCij  ande&t  and  rnpecteble  family. 


NotbSQ. 


Ik  hatttafour  heneaOi  their  €ye, 
T%ejbrees  qfSSng  RAeri  tte.— P.  45S. 


Ike  ansngnacnts  adopted  by  King  Robert  ft>r  the  dcdaiTe 
lattle  of  Bannockbom,  are  glren  rery  distinctly  by  Barboor, 
and  farm  an  edifying  leaaon  to  tactidaiia.  Yet,  till  com- 
BCBtedapon  by  Lord  Haflee,  this  important  paaoage  of  hiatory 
kaobecB  generally  and  atrangely  mbonderatoodby  hiatortana. 
I  vfll  here  endeaTonr  to  detail  it  folly. 

Tvodaja  befoiv  the  bftttle.  Brace  aeleeted  the  field  of  ao- 
ieo,  and  took  poet  there  with  hie  army,  conaisting  of  about 
XMM  diKipfined  men,  and  aboat  half  the  namber  of  dia- 
«telT  attend«nt8  vpon  the  camp.  The  ground  vaa  called 
tm  Vtrw  Park  of  Stirling ;  It  was  pvtiy  open,  and  partly 
Indun  by  copaea  of  wood  and  manhy  ground.  He  diridod 
tertgalar  forces  into  four  dlTiiiona.  Three  of  these  occupied 
tfient  line,  Kparated  £rom  each  other,  yet  sufficiently  near 
ibrtheparposeof  communication.  The  fourth  dlTision  formed 
s  RKrrcu  The  line  extended  in  a  north-easterly  direction 
fnntlke  brook  of  Bannock,  which  waa  so  ragged  and  broken 
■  to  cover  the  right  flank  eifectually,  to  the  Tillage  of  Saint 
Faiaaa,  probably  in  the  line  of  the  present  road  from  Stirling 
to  Kibyth.  Edward  Bruce  commanded  the  right  wing,  which 
!*•  Rrei^thcned  by  a  strong  body  of  caralry  under  Keith, 
(Im  Ihreochal  of  Scotland,  to  whom  waa  committed  the  Im- 
poilaatcfaaige  of  attacking  the  English  archers;  Douglas,  and 
tba  joo!^  Steward  of  Scotland,  led  the  central  wing;  and 
Aonai  Bandolph,  Earl  of  Moray,  the  left  wing.  The  King 
yaiaelf  commanded  the  fourth  dirlsion,  which  lay  in  reserre 
kbiad  the  others.  The  royal  standard  was  pitched,  accord- 
tag  to  tradition.  In  a  stone,  hSTlng  a  round  hole  for  its  recep- 
tiN^aad  thence  called  the  Bore-stone.  It  Is  still  shown  on 
tl»  top  of  a  small  eminence,  called  Brock'o-brae,  to  the 
mih-wcst  of  Saint  Nlnians.  His  main  body  thus  disposed, 
KiSR  Bobert  sent  the  iiallowers  of  the  camp,  fii^een  thousand 
lad  q>wuda  in  namber,  to  the  eminence  in  rear  of  hia 
ttmy ,  ealled  from  that  drcumstance  the  OUUef  (i  c  the  aei^ 
iiatf)£KU. 

Ihe  Bilitary  adTantagea  of  this  poiition  were  obTioua.  The 
Bnttirii  left  flank,  protected  by  the  brook  of  Bannodc,  could 
M  bo  tamed;  or.  If  that  attempt  were  made^  amorement 
krtbe  ressnre  might  have  corered  it.  Again,  the  English 
oald  not  pass  the  Scottish  army,  and  more  towards  Stirling^ 
viAaatezpoitng  tiiair  flank  to  be  attacked  while  in  march. 

l^on  the  other  hand,  the  Scottish  line  had  been  drawn  up 
art  tad  weat,  and  fodng  to  the  southward,  as  aifirmed  by 
^daasn,  and  adopted  by  Mr.  Nlmmo,  the  author  of  the 
Artery  of  SttrUngshire,  there  appears  nothing  to  lunre  pre- 
Tntcd  the  En^ish  approaching  upon  the  cane,  or  lerel 
pvead,  irom  PaUdrk,  either  from  turning  the  Scottish  left 
iBdi.  or  fiem  pasohig  their  position,  if  they  preferred  it, 
vilhaat  eoadng  to  an  actkm,  and  moving  on  to  the  relief  of 
flttAai.  And  the  OilUea'  Hill,  if  this  lees  probable  hypothe- 
^boadopled,  would  be  rituated,  not  In  the  rear,  aa  allowed 
bysUUioUatoiiaaay  bnt  vpon  the  left  flank  of  Brooe's  army. 


which  (by  the  way)  could  not  hare  been 
t  the  EngUah  approached  from  the  aonth- 


The  only  objection  to  the  hypothecs  above  laid  down.  Is,  that 
the  left  flank  of  Brace's  army  was  thereby  exposed  to  a  sally 
from  the  garrison  of  Stirling.  But,  1st,  the  garrison  wen 
bound  to  neutrality  by  terms  of  Mowbray's  treaty ;  and  Bax^ 
hour  even  seems  to  cenonre,  as  a  breach  of  faith,  lome  secret 
asaistance  which  they  rendered  their  countrymen  upon  the 
ere  of  battle,  in  placfaig  temporary  bridges  of  dooro  and  span 
over  the  pools  of  water  in  the  cane,  to  enable  them  to  ad- 
rance  to  the  charge.'  Sdly,  Had  this  not  been  the  caae,  the 
strength  of  the  garriocn  was  probably  not  sufficient  to  excite 
apprehension.  Sdly,  The  advene  hypotheais  leaves  the  rear 
of  the  Scottish  army  as  much  exposed  to  the  Stirling  garrison, 
aa  the  left  flank  would  be  in  the  caae  supposed. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  the  natun  of  the  ground  in  front 
of  Braee's  Hue  of  battle.  Being  part  of  a  park,  or  diaae,  it 
waa  considerably  intwrupted  with  trees;  and  an  extensive 
marsh,  atill  visible,  in  some  placea  rendered  it  inaoccoaible, 
and  in  all  of  difficult  approach.  More  to  the  northward, 
when  the'  natural  impedfanents  wera  ibwer.  Brace  fortified 
his  position  against  cavalry,  by  digging  a  number  of  pits  so 
close  together,  says  Barbour,  as  to  resemble  the  cells  in  a 
honey-comb.  They  were  a  foot  in  breadth,  and  between  two 
and  three  feet  deep,  many  rows  of  them  being  placed  one  be- 
hind the  other.  They  wen  slightly  covered  with  brashwood  and 
green  sods,  so  as  not  to  be  obvious  to  an  impetuous  enemy. 

All  the  Scottish  army  were  on  Ibot,  excepting  a  select  body 
of  cavalry  stationed  with  Edward  Brace  on  the  right  wini^ 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Sir  Robert  Keith,  the  Mar- 
shal of  Scotland,  who  wera  destined  for  the  Important  sei^ 
Tioe  of  duoging  and  dispersing  the  English  archers. 

Thus  Judiciously  posted,  in  a  situation  fintifled  both  by  art 
and  nature,  Brace  awaited  the  attack  of  the  Rweii^h. 


NOTB  3  R. 


Beiftnd,  Ae  Sovikem  kdH  apptart.^T.  461. 

Upon  the  83d  June,  1314,  the  alarm  nached  the  Scottish 
anny  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Donglaa  and  the  Har- 
ahal  wars  sent  to  looonaoitro  with  a  body  of  oavalry : 

'*  And  soon  the  great  host  bare  they  seen. 
When  shields  ahining  wera  so  sheen, 
And  basinets  buraished  bright. 
That  gave  against  the  sun  great  light 
They  saw  oo  fele  <  brawdyne  *  banen^ 
Standards  and  pennons  and  spean 
And  so  fele  knights  upon  steeds 
All  flaming  in  their  weeds, 
And  oo  fele  bataills,  and  so  broad, 
And  too  ao  great  room  as  they  rode. 
That  the  malst  host,  and  the  stouteot 
Of  Christendom,  and  the  greateat. 
Should  be  abayait  fbr  to  see 
Their.fliea  into  such  quantity.  ** 

7Ae  Bruce,  toL  iL  p.  111. 

The  two  Soottiah  commanden  were  cautions  in  the  account 
which  they  brought  back  to  their  camp.  To  the  king  in  pri- 
Tate  they  told  the  formidable  state  of  the  enemy ;  but  in 
public  reported  that  the  English  were  indeed  a  numerous 
hoot,  but  ill  commanded,  and  worse  disciplined. 


east ;  lince,  had  their  march  been  due  north,  the  whole  Soot- 
tiah army  must  hare  been  between  them  and  the  garrlsoib 
>  Many.  a  Displayed. 
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/nth  Oete  M«  valkuU  qfOu  Utet 

Bmeaik  their  eki^ftaina  rank'd  thdr  JUet.—F,  4S8. 

The  men  of  Aigyle,  the  Ulanden,  and  the  Highlander!  in 
general,  vere  ranked  in  the  rear.  They  must  hare  been  nn- 
merona,  for  Brace  had  reconciled  himMlf  with  almoet  all 
their  chiefiains,  excepting  the  obnoxione  MacDougale  of  Lorn. 
The  following  deed,  containing  the  •ubmisrion  of  the  potent 
Earl  of  "Rmm  to  the  King,  was  never  before  published.  It  is 
dated  in  the  third  year  of  Bobert's  rrign,  that  is,  1300. 

**  OBuaAcio  CoMrris  Ro6SBffs»  pbr  Hoitaoiinf  Pidxlita- 

TCM  ST  SCRIPTVM. 

*'  Unirersis  chtisti  fldelibus  ad  quorum  notidam  presentee 
litere  pemenerint  Willielmns  Comes  de  Boss  salutem  in  do- 
mino ■empitemam.  Quia  magnificns  pxinceps  Dominus  Bo- 
bertns  del  gracia  lUz  Scottomm  Dominus  mens  ex  innata 
sibi  bonitate,  inspirataque  clemenda,  et  gracia  spedali  remisit 
michi  pure  ranoorem  animi  sui,  et  relaxauit  ac  condonauit 
michi  omnimodas  tranagresdoncs  leuoflenaas  contra  tpsam  et 
suos  per  me  et  meos  rsque  ad  oonfecdonem  literarum  pre- 
sendum  perpetratas :  Et  terras  meas  et  tenementa  mea  omnia 
graciose  conceedt.  Et  me  nichilominus  de  terra  de  Dingwal 
et  femcroskry  infra  comitatum  do  Suthyrland  de  benigna  li- 
beralitate  sua  heriditarie  infeodare  carauit  Ego  tantam  prin- 
dpis  benenolendam  efficadter  attendem^  et  pro  tot  gradis 
michi  fiictis,  Ticem  dbi  gratitudinis  meis  pro  riribus  de  cetero 

djgne -  Tite  cupiens  exhibere,  fubkio 

et  oblige  me  et  heredes  meos  et  homines  meos  miuenos  dicto 
Domino  meo  R^  per  omnia  ----------------  erga 

suam  regiam  dignitatem,  quod  eiimns  de  cetero  fideles  sibi  et 
heredibus  suis  et  fidele  dbi  seruidum  auzilinm  et  condlinm 
--...-.------.  contra  omnes  homines  et  fbminasqui 

Tirere  poterint  aut  morl,  et  super  h  -  -  •  Ego  Willielmus  pro 
me  .------..------  hominibus  meis  Tuinerab  dicto 

domino  meo  Begi ---.  manibus  homagium  sponte 

fed  et  super  del  ewangelia  sacramentum  prestiti  ----.-- 

.......In  quorum  omnium  testimonium  sigillam  meum, 

«t  sigilla  Hngonis  filii  et  heredis  et  Johannis  filii  md  ma  cum 
•igillisTenerabilinm  patmm  Dominorum  Danid  et  Thome  Mo* 
ravienais  et  Rossensis  dei  grada  epiacopomm  presentibus  Ute- 
ris sunt  appensa.  Acta  scripta  et  data  apnd  Aldem  in  M o- 
rauia  Tltimo  die  mensis  Octobrls,  Anno  Bcgni  dicti  domlni 
noatri  Regis  Roberti  Tertio.  Testibus  renerabilibus  patribus 
anpradictia,  Domino  Bernardo  Cancellario  Regis,  Dominis 
Williolmo  de  Raya,  Johanne  de  Striuelyn,  Willlelmo  Wysman, 
Johanne  de  Ffenton,  Danid  de  Berkeley,  etWaltero  de  Berke- 
ley multibus,  magistroWaltero  Heroc,  Decano  eodesie  Morar 
uie,  magistro  WiUielroo  de  Creswel  dusdem  eoclede  pre- 
centore  et  multis  aliis  nobiUbus  deride  et  laids  dictia  die  et 
looo  congregatis.** 

The  copy  of  this  curious  document  was  rapplied  by  my 
friend,  M r..Thomson,  Deputy  Register  of  Scotland,  whose  re- 
searches into  our  andent  records  are  daily  throwing  new  and 
Important  light  upon  the  history  of  the  country* 


Note  3  T. 

The  JHonardi  rode  along  the  voju—V.  453. 

The  English  mnguard,  commanded  by  the  Earls  of  Glon- 
•estor  and  Hereford,  came  in  sight  of  the  Scottish  army  upon 


1  Comrades.—*  Haste.* 
-^Ube. 


Without  ihrinldng.**-^  Spurred. 


the  evening  :f  the  S3d  of  June.  Bniee  was  Oun  rUUag  «poi 
a  Uttle  palfrey,  in  front  of  his  foremost  Une,  patting  Ua  bosl 
In  order.  It  was  then  that  the  persona]  enooontar  took  plaes 
betwixt  him  and  Sir  Henry  de  fiobun,  a  gallant  Wiyi^h  kn^l. 
the  iaaue  of  which  had  a  great  effect  upon  the  apfaits  of  bokk 
armies.    It  is  thus  recorded  by  BASLBoua  :— 

**  And  qnhen  Olosysier  and  Herfnrd  war 
With  thalr  bataill,  approcfaand  ner. 
Befor  thaim  all  thar  come  rydand. 
With  helm  on  held,  and  qwr  in  hand 
Schyr  Henry  the  Bonne,  the  worthi, 
Tliat  wes  a  wycht  knycht,  and  a  hardy ; 
And  to  the  Erie  off  Herfnrd  cusyne  * 
Armyt  in  annya  gud  and  fyne ; 
Come  on  a  sted,  a  bow  achote  ner, 
Befor  all  othyr  that  thar  wer : 
And  knew  the  King,  for  that  be  saw 
Him  swa  rang  his  men  on  raw; 
And  by  the  croune,  that  wee  aet 
Alaua  apon  his  basaynet. 
And  towart  him  he  went  in  hy. 
And  [quhen]  the  King  sua  apertly 
Saw  him  cum,  foroutb  all  his  feris,^ 
In  hy  s  till  him  the  bora  he  ateris. 
And  quhen  Schyr  Henry  saw  the  King 
Cum  on,  for  owtyn  abaydng,' 
TUl  him  he  raid  in  fuU  grct  hy. 
He  thoucht  that  he  snld  weill  lychtly 
Wyn  him,  and  haf  him  at  bis  will. 
Sen  he  him  horsyt  saw  sa  ilL 
Sprent^  thai  samyn  in  till  a  ling.8 
Schyr  Henry  myssit  the  noble  King. 
And  he,  that  in  his  sterapys  stud. 
With  the  ax  that  wes  hard  and  gud* 
With  sa  gret  mayne  '  racht  hfan  a  dynt. 
That  nothyr  hat,  na  helm,  mycht  stynt 
The  hewy  7  dusdie  ■  that  he  him  gsTe, 
That  ner  the  hdd  tUl  the  haxynys  clave. 
The  hand  ax  schaft  fruscfait  0  in  twa ; 
And  he  doune  to  the  erd  gan  ga 
All  fiatlynyB,'0  for  him  foillyt  mycbt. 
This  wes  the  fryst  strak  off  the  ffcbt." 

Barbour's  Bmee,  Book  viiL,  t.  68i 

The  Scottish  leaders  remonstrated  with  the  King  upon  hii 
temerity.  He  only  answered, "  I  have  broken  ny  good  letAt' 
axe."— The  English  ranguard  retreated  after  wftacalng  lUi 
single  combat  Probably  their  generals  did  not  think  it  ad- 
visable to  hasard  an  attack  whUe  ita  nnfiavooiable  isse  »■ 
mained  upon  tbdr  minds. 


Note  3  U. 


fFhat  train  (febuU  vWk  tntmpd-ecmtdy 
And  glimmering  epeart,  U  tehedhtg  round 
Our  leftward  flank  f—V.  454. 

While  the  van  of  the  English  amy  advaaoed,  a  detachd 
body  attempted  to  relieve  Stirling.  Lord  Bailee  gives  iha 
following  aooonnt  of  this  manimivTe  and  the  result,  wUeh  ii 
acoompaaied  by  drcumstaaces  highly  dmradeiialiB  of  tka 
daivalroua  maaneis  of  the  age,  and  displays  that  guuuiaitf 
which  reoondlee  us  even  to  thdr  ferodty  ^^on  othtf  occa* 
sions. 


0  Strength,  or  force.-— 7  Heavy.— BCUMh.—*  Broke.— ^'RA 
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ted  enJofaMd  Bandolpli,  who  cpmmmded  the  loft 

|>ita|  tf  bk  snBT,  to  bo  rigiUuit  in  prereiiting  any  odTascod 

of  tho  EngUah  from  thzoving  raoooan  into  tho  caotlo 


LM. 


hiRB. 


'  H^  hudred  iMraemen,  commanded  by  Bir  Bobert  Clif- 
,  Ten  detached  from  the  EngUah  army ;  they  made  a  dr- 
[  nit  by  the  low  gitmndi  to  the  eaet,  and  approached  the  castle. 
peiceifod  their  motione,  and»  coming,  vp  to  Ban- 
jidilph,  aagrily  exclaimed, '  Thovghtleeo  man !  yon  ha^e  nif- 
lUnd  the  enemy  to  pam.'  Randolph  hasted  to  repair  hie 
,  or  pcridu  A»  he  adranced,  the  English  caralry  wheeled 
I  aUMck  him.  Bandolph  drew  vp  his  troops  in  a  circular 
with  their  spears  resting  on  the  ground,  and  protended 
\m  vmj  ride.  At  the  first  onset.  Sir  William  Dayneoonrt,  an 
[j&i|^  commander  of  distinguished  note,  was  slain.  The 
By,  far  stperior  in  numbers  to  Bandolph,  enTironed  him, 
I  isdpremed  hard  on  his  little  band.  Douglas  saw  his  Jcopar* 
sad  rcqncatcd  the  King's  permission  to  go  and  succour 
Tea  shall  not  mora  from  your  ground,'  cried  the 
\:  '  let  Bandolph  extricate  himself  as  he  best  may.  I 
1  net  alter  my  Older  of  battle,  and  lose  the  adrantage  of 
'  porition.*— '  .In  tmth.'  replied  Douglas, '  I  cannot  stand 
r  ud  see  Bandolph  ])eiish ;  and,  therefore,  with  your  leare, 
I  jBMt  aid  him.'  Tho  King  unwillingly  consented,  and  Dou- 
I  &w  to  the  assistance  of  his  friend.  While  approadiinft 
I  peredred  that  the  English  were  falling  into  disorder,  and 
\  dw  penereranee  of  Bandolph  had  preTsilod  orer  their 
courage.  '  Halt,'  cried  Douglas,  'those  braTo  men 
npalsed  tho  enemy ;  let  us  not  diminish  their  glory  by 
llteJDg  it'**— DikuawMPUi's  Annaii  qf  SeoOand,  4tOk  Bdln- 
IH*.  im  pp.  «.  46. 
Two  laqie  stonce  erected  at  the  north  end  of  the  Tillage  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  south  part  of 
ascertain  the  place  of  tUs  memorable  ddrmish.  The 
f*i*^*^  were  oonfliuation  necenaiy,  to  support 
[the  tfpbkm  of  Lord  Halles.  that  the  Scottish  line  had  Stirling 
^m  te  left  flank.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  Bandolph  oom- 
:  infrntry.  Dayneoonrt  evnirj,  Supposittg.  therefore, 
;  to  the  Tulgar  hypothesis,  that  the  Scottish  line  was 
I  up,  Ihdng  to  the  south,  in  the  line  of  the  brook  of  Ban- 
aad  consequently  that  Bandolph  was  stationed  with 
f Ih  kft  flank  xceting  upon  Ifilntown  bog,  it  is  moraUy  impoe- 
I  tiiat  his  in£NitT7,  moTing  from  that  position,  with  what- 
r  celerity,  could  cut  off  from  Stirling  a  body  of  caralry  who 
[already  passed  St.  Ninians,*  or,  in  other  words,  were  al- 
Pnady  between  them  and  the  town.  Whereas,  supposing  Ran- 
^dalph^  Mt  to  bare  approached  St.  Ninians,  the  short  more- 
t  to  Newhouae  could  easil  j  be  executed,  ao  as  to  intercept 
tte  laglUi  hi  the  manner  described. 


Note  SY. 


Saptnttm/ircm  tke  SeoUMi  hott, 

P^tdtmg  «Mt  bn^fie-Mund  wert  U)$^d,—'P,  4B5. 

Then  is  an  old  tradition,  that  the  well-known  Scottiah  tune 
of  "Hey,  tntti  taittl,"  was  Brace's  march  at  the  battle  of 

^  Bsibeiir  My s expressly,  they  aroided  the  New  Park  (where 
l^m'ianiylaT,)  »<1  ^*>^^  **  ^^  i>«<^^  ^*  Kirk,"  which  can 
^■caaStMlnians. 

•Tflgether. 

'  &MZenfm.-.Thii  word  has  been  Tailonsly  limited  or  ez- 
todsd  fa  Ua  dgnlflcation.  In  general,  it  seems  to  imply  a 
■P  body  of  men  drawn  up  rery  clooely  together.  But  it  haa 
^t*A  limited  to  imply  a  round  or  circular  bodj  of  men  so 
'nva  «^  I  cannot  understand  it  with  this  limitation  in  the 
The  schiltrum  of  the  Scottish  army  at  Falkirk 


Basnoekbam.  The  late  Mr.  Bitsoo,  no  grantor  of  proposi- 
tions, doubts  whether  the  Soots  had  any  martial  music,  quotes 
Frolasart's  aoooant  of  each  soldier  in  the  host  bearing  a  little 
horn,  on  which,  at  the  onsetrthey  would  make  soch  a  horrible 
noise,  as  if  all  the  derils  of  hell  bad  been  among  them.  He 
obeerree,  that  these  horns  are  the  only  mudc  mentionod  by 
Barbour,  and  oooclndes,  that  it  must  remain  a  moot  point 
whether  Brnee'a  army  were  cheered  by  the  sound  eren  of  a 
solitary  bagpipe.— fBiforiool  S$$aifpr^lX€dio  BUton't  SeoUUh 
8oitff$.'-lt  may  be  obeerred  in  passings  that  the  Scottish  of 
this  period  certainly  ohoerred  some  muaieal  cadence,  even  in 
winding  their  homa,  aince  Bruce  waa  at  once  recogniaed  by 
hia  followers  from  hia  mode  of  blowing.  See  Note  9  T.  on 
canto  ir.  But  the  tradition,  true  or  false,  has  been  the  means 
of  securing  to  Scotland  one  of  the  finest  lyrlcsinthe  language, 
the  celebrated  wareongof  Bums,— ".Soots,  wha  hae  wt'  Wal- 
lace bled." 


Now  unward,  and  in  open  viewi 

The  counOesi  ranki  qf  Knffiand  drew.^P.  4ti5>. 

Upon  the  tith  of  June,  the  English  army  adranced  to  the 
attack.  The  narrowness  of  the  Scottish  front,  and  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  did  not  permit  them  to  have  the  frill  adrantage 
of  their  numbera,  nor  ia  it  very  easy  to  find  out  what  was  their 
proposed  order  of  battle.  The  ranguard,  howerer,  appeared 
a  distinct  body,  consisting  of  archers  and  spearmen  on  foot, 
and  commanded,  as  already  said,  by  the  Eu-ls  of  Olouoester 
and  Hereford.  Barbour,  in  one  place,  mentions  that  they 
formed  nine  BATrLts  or  dlrisions ;  but  from  the  following  pas- 
sage, it  appears  that  there  was  no  room  or  space  for  them  to 
extend  theroselTes,  so  that,  except  the  vanguard,  the  whole 
army  appeared  to  form  one  solid  and  compact  body  :— 

•*  The  English  men,  on  either  party, 
That  as  angels  shone  brightly. 
Were  not  array'd  on  such  manner : 
For  all  their  battles  samyn  >  were 
In  a  schiltrum.>    But  whether  it  was 
Through  the  great  straitness  of  the  place 
That  they  were  in,  to  bide  fighting ; 
Or  that  it  was  for  abaysing ;  * 
1  wete  not.    But  in  a  schiltram 
It  seemed  they  were  all  and  some ; 
Out  ta'en  the  raward  anerly,^ 
That  right  with  a  great  company, 
Be  them  selwyn,  arrayed  were. 
Who  had  been  by,  might  hare  seen  theie 
That  folk  ourtake  a  mekill  feild 
On  breadth,  where  many  a  shining  shield. 
And  many  a  burnidied  bright  armour. 
And  many  a  man  of  great  valour. 
Might  in  that  great  schiltrum  be  seen  * 
And  many  a  bright  banner  and  sheen.** 

Barbour's  Brvce,  voL  ii.  p.  137. 


undoubtedly  of  a  drcnlar  form,  In  order  to  resist  the  at- 
tacks  of  the  English  caralry,  on  whatever  quarter  they  might 
be  chaiged.  But  it  does  not  appear  how,  or  why,  the  English, 
advancing  to  the  attack  at  Bannockbum,  should  have  axnyed 
themselves  in  a  circular  form.  It  seems  more  probable,  that, 
by  SMttrum  In  the  present  case,  Barbour  means  to  express 
an  irregular  mass  into  which  the  English  army  was  compressed 
by  the  unwieldineas  of  its  numberi,  and  the  carelsssness  or 
ignorance  of  its  leaden. 
*  Frightening.  *  Alone. 
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•*  M amice,  abbot  of  Inchaffray,  pladng  himself  on  aa  oml- 
aence,  calebmtad  nuns  in  lignt  of  the  Soottidi  amy.  He 
then  passed  along  the  front  bare-footed,  and  bearing  a  crnd- 
ilx  in  his  hands,  and  exhorting  the  Boots,  in  few  and  forcible 
words,  to  combat  for  their  rights  and  their  liberty.  The  Scots 
kneeled  down.  *  They  yield,'  cried  Edward ;  '  see,  they  im- 
plora  mercy.'— *  They  do,'  answered  Ingelrmm  Ae  Umfmrille, 
<  bat  not  oura.  On  that  field  they  wiU  be  rktoriou,  or  die.' " 
— ijdmalr  qfSctfetmd,  roL  ii.  p.  47. 


NotbSY. 


Forth,  Marshaiy  on  the  peatant  fbt  I 
W€n  tamt  tke  terrors  ^fMr  bow» 

And  cut  the  bouhttring  loose  /— F.  4£6. 

The  English  archers  commenced  the  attack  with  their  nsnal 
brarery  and  dexterity.  But  against  a  force,  whose  importance 
he  had  learned  by  fatal  experience,  Bruce  was  provided.  A 
small  bnt  select  body  of  caralry  were  detached  from  the  right, 
under  command  of  Sir  Robert  Keith.  They  rounded,  as  I 
oonceiTc,  the  marsh  called  Milntown  bog,  and,  keeping  the 
firm  gnmnd,  changed  the  left  flank  and  rear  of  the  English 
archera.  As  the  bowmen  had  no  spears  nor  long  weapons  fit 
to  defend  themselres  against  horse,  they  were  instantly  thrown 
into  disorder,  and  spread  through  the  whole  English  army  a 
oonfusion  from  wluch  they  never  fairly  recovered. 

**  The  Inglis  archeris  schot  sa  fast. 
That  mycht  thalr  schot  haft  ony  last. 
It  had  bene  hard  to  Scottis  men. 
Bot  King  Robert,  that  wele  gan  ken  i 
That  thair  archeris  war  peralouss. 
And  thair  schot  rycht  hard  and  grewonss, 
Ordanyt,  foronth  *  the  assembly 
Hys  marschell  with  a  gret  menye, 
Fy re  handle  armyt  in  to  stele. 
That  on  lycht  horss  war  horsyt  welle. 
For  to  piyk  s  amang  the  archeris ; 
And  swa  assaile  thaim  with  thair  speris, 
That  thai  na  layser  hailTto  schnte. 
This  marschell  that  Ik  of  mnte,^ 
That  Schyr  Robert  of  Keyth  was  canid. 
As  Ik  befor  her  has  yow  tanld, 
Qnhen  he  saw  the  bat^lis  sua 
Assembill,  and  to  gidder  ga. 
And  saw  the  archeris  schoyt  stoutly ; 
With  all  thaim  off  his  cumpany. 
In  by  apon  thaim  gan  he  rid ; 
And  OUT  tuk  thaim  at  a  sid : ' 
And  machy  t  amang  thaim  sa  mdly, 
Stekand  thaim  sa  dispitously. 
And  in  nc  fhsoun  <  berand  doun. 
And  slayand  thaim,  for  owtyn  ransoan;7 
That  thai  thaim  sealyt^  euirilkane.9 
And  fra  that  tyme  fnith  thar  wes  nane 


That  aasemblyt  schot  to  ma.  >• 
Qnhen  Scottb  archeris  saw  that  thai  sna 
War  rebutyt,!!  thai  woux  hardy. 
And  with  all  thair  mycht  schot  egrely 
Amang  the  horss  men,  that  thar  raid ; 
And  woundis  wid  to  thaim  thai  maid ; 
And  slew  of  thidm  a  fall  gret  dele." 

BjLRBOua*a  Bruce,  Book  iz.,  r.  Sfl: 

Although  the  success  of  this  manoeuTre  was  evident,  ft  It 
very  lemarkable  that  the  Scottish  generals  do  not  appear  to 
have  profited  by  the  lesson.  Almost  every  snbsequeBt  battle 
which  they  lost  against  England,  was  decided  by  the  ardten^ 
to  whom  the  dose  and  compact  array  of  the  Scottish  i^alaax 
aflbrded  an  exposed  and  unresting  mark.  The  bk>ody  battle 
of  Halidoun-hill,  fought  scarce  twenty  years  afterwards,  uis 
so  completely  gained  by  the  archers,  that  the  English  are  said 
to  have  lost  only  one  knight,  one  esquire,  and  a  few  footeoi* 
dien.  At  the  batUe  of  Neville's  CrcMB,  in  1346,  wheie  Daiil 
II.  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner,  John  de  Graham,  obsn^ 
vingihe  loss  which  the  Scoto  sustained  from  the  Englith  bow- 
men, offered  to  charge  and  dispene  them,  if  a  buBdredniea* 
at-anns  were  put  under  his  command.  '*  But,  to  ooaSess  the 
truth,**  says  Fordun,  *' he  could  not  procure  a  sli^lc  honeasn 
for  the  serrloe  proposed."  Of  such  little  use  is  expevienos  ia 
war,  where  its  results  are  opposed  by  habit  or  prejudice 


1  Know.— s  Dkjjoined  from  the  main  body.> 
I  speAk  of.—*  Set  upon  their  flank. 


iSpur.-^That 


IHqte  SZ. 


Sack  braggart  dmrieoHldboaHb^o, 
Twelve  SeottUk  UmsMebaUHeboreJ—T,  486. 

Roger  Asdiam  quotes  a  similar  ScottiA  proverb,  "vhcrely 
they  give  the  whole  praise  of  shooting  honestly  to  Englishiaca, 
sayiog  thus, '  that  every  English  archer  beareth  under  his  p^ 
die  twenty-four  Scottes.'  Indeed  Toxophilns  says befine, sad 
truly  of  the  Scottish  nation,  <  The  Scottea  rarely  be  gsod  wm 
of  wane  in  theyre  owne  featcsascan  1m  ;  but  as  forshoetiivs, 
they  can  neither  use  it  to  any  profite,  nor  yet  chaUeoge  it  ke 
any  piabe.*  "—fTorks  qfAscham,  edited  fty  BMNCf.  4to,  p.  110. 

It  is  said,  I  trust  incorrectly,  by  an  andeat  SsglUi  fairte- 
rian,  that  the  "  good  Lord  James  of  Douglas  "  dreaded  As  «> 
periority  of  the  EngUsb  archers  so  mudw  that  when  be  aMds 
any  of  them  prisoner,  he  gave  him  the  option  of  kring  tbe 
forefinger  of  his  right  hand,  or  his  right  eye,  either  spades  of 
mutilation  rendering  him  incapable  to  use  the  bow.  I  hsvs 
mislaid  the  referoioe  to  this  Angular  passage. 


Nan  4  A. 


Down/  down!  in  headlong  overthrow. 
Horseman  and  horse,  the  foremost  go.—P,  4SB. 

It  is  generally  alleged  by  historians^  that  the  ISn^A  i 
at-anns  fell  into  the  hidden  snare  whidi  Bruce  had  prspoied 
for  them.  Barbour  does  not  mention  the  drcnmslasce.  Ae> 
cording  to  his  account,  Randolph,  seeing  the  slangbtersBrf* 
by  the  cavalry  on  the  right  wing  among  the  archen^  advsectd 
couiageously  agidnst  the  main  body  of  the  English,  sad  a- 


«  Nnmbera.— 7  Ransom.—*  Diapeieed.— >  Bveiy  one.— 
10  Make.—"  Driven  back. 


tend  feito  cIms  comtet  vH^  tlno.  Douglas  snA  Btnait,  vho 
the  Seottlsh  centre,  led  their  dirMon  also  to  the 
and  the  battle  beoombig  general  along  the  whole  line, 
VHobeliBatelT  maintained  on  both  lidea  ibr  a  loog  ipace  of 
fae;  the  Soottaah  avdien  doing  great  ezecotion  among  the 

after  the  bowmen  of  England  were  dis- 


N0TB4B. 


I 


Itew 


And  ttndM  that  tkriek  in  offtm^.—T.  4S6. 

have  been  told  that  thla  line  requlrei  an  explanatory  note  ; 

I,  hideed.  thoae  who  witaea  the  iflent  patience  with  whkh 

mbnitt  to  the  meet  cmel  niage,  maj  be  permitted  to 

that,  in  moments  of  radden  and  Intolemble  angniah, 

attcr  a  moat  melancholy  cry.    Lord  Bnkine,  in  a  speech 

» ia  the  Hooae  of  Lord%  upon  a  bill  for  enfoicing  hnma- 

"***»**i*  noticed  this  remarkable  fikct,  in  lan- 

wUrii  I  will  not  mutilate  by  attempting  to  repeat  it. 

7  fartane,  apon  one  occasion,  to  hear  a  horse,  in  a 

of  agony,  atter  a  thrilling  scream,  which  I  still  oon- 

the  moot  me]andM>ly  eoand  I  erer  heard. 
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"  iTomen,  and  swanys,*  and  pHalO,* 
That  ia  the  Park  yemyt  wictaiH,* 
War  left;  qnhen  thai  wyvt  but  lestng.  ^ 
That  thair  lordis,  with  foil  fechtyng. 
On  thair  fayis  assemblyt  wer; 
Ane  off  thaim  selwyn  *  that  war  thar 
Gapitane  of  thaim  all  thai  maid. 
And  schetis,  that  war  snmedele  *  brftd. 
Thai  festnyt  in  stoid  off  baneris, 
Apon  lang  treys  and  sperls : 
And  said  that  thai  wald  se  the  fyeht ; 
And  help  thair  jordls  at  thair  raycht. 
Qnhen  her  till  all  asaentyt  wer. 
In  a  ront  assemblit  er ;  7 
Pyftcne  thowsand  thai  war,  or  m^ 
And  than  in  gret  by  gan  thai  ga. 
With  thair  baneris,  all  in  a  ront. 
As  thai  had  men  bene  styth  •  and  stont. 
Thai  come,  with  all  that  aasembl^ 
Rycht  qnhill  thai  mycht  the  bataill  se ; 
Than  all  at  anys  thai  gare  a  cry^ 
•  81a!  sla  t  Apon  thaim  hsstily  I ' " 

Baaboub'b  Bruce,  fiook  Ix.,  v.  410. 

The  unexpected  apparition,  of  what  seemed  a  new  army, 
completed  the  oonftision  which  already  prerailed  among  the 
English,  who  fled  in  erery  direction,  and  were  pursued  with 
immense  slaughter.  The  brook  of  Bannock,  according  to 
Barbour,  was  so  choked  with  the  bodies  of  men  and  horses^ 
that  it  might  have  been  passed  dxy-ehod.  The  foUowen  of 
the  Scottish  camp  fell  upon  the  disheartened  ftigitires,  and 
added  to  the  confusion  and  alan^ter.  Many  were  driven 
into  the  Poith,  and  perished  theia^  which,  bj  the  way,  could 
hardly  hare  happened,  had  the  armies  been  drawn  up  eaal 
and  weet ;  since,  in  that  case,  to  get  at  the  lirer,  the  English 
ftigitivea  maat  have  fled  through  thoTictorious  army.  About 
a  short  atlle  fh>m  the  fleld  of  battle  is  a  place  called  the 
Bloody  Folds.  Hefe  the  Earl  of  Oioaeeoter  is  said  to  hare 
made  a  stand,  and  died  gallantly  at  the  head  of  his  own  mili- 
tary tenants  and  raasals.  He  was  much  regretted  by  both 
stdea ;  and  it  is  said  the  Boottiah  would  gladly  haro  sared  hia 
lifo^  but,  ne^eoting  to  wear  Ua  sarooot  with  armorial  bear- 
ings OT«r  Ma  armour,  he  fell  naknown,  aftor  hi»  hone  had 
been  stabbed  with  spears. 

Sir  Ifarmaduke  Twenge^  an  English  Imigfat,  oontrired  to 
conceal  hims^  doting  the  ftiry  of  the  pursuit,  and  when  it 
was  Boaiewhat  slacksned,  approached  King  Robert.  "  Wheee 
prisoner  are  yea,  Sir  Marmaduker  "  said  Bruoe,  to  whom  he 
was  penoaaUy  known.  "  Yoaia,  sir,"  answered  the  knight. 
*'I  leoelTe  yen,"  aaawered  the  king,  and,  treating  him  with 
the  utmoet  courtesy,  loaded  him  with  gifts,  and  diamissed  him 
without  ransom.  The  other  pvlsoneia  were  all  well  treated. 
There  might  be  policy  in  this,  as  Brace  would  natuiaUy  wish 
to  acquire  the  good  opinion  of  the  English  barom,  who  were 
at  this  time  at  great  Tarianoe  with  their  king.  Bat  ft  also  well 
aooorda  with  hia  Ugh  diiralrona  character. 


N<»CB  4  C. 


lord  (tfQut  Aie^  aur  tmiC  ia  llbes 

Ufmn  OM  Aflta  Boek/ 
Jhish  on  wUM  HigMand  tmcrd  and  tearge, 
I,  tsitt  nqr  (kurick  tpearmen  dharys;~P.  4A7> 

Whm  the  eag^isment  between  the  main  bodieahad  lasted 
.  nas  tiaie,  Bruce  made  a  deeiiiTe  movement,  by  bringing  up 
Iks  Eeottish  reeerre.  It  ia  traditionally  said,  that  at  this  cri- 
i^  bssddicased  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  in  a  phraee  used  as  a 
notto  hf  some  of  ids  deeeendaata,  '*  My  trust  ia  constant  in 
Am**  Barbour  intimatee,  that  the  reserre  *'  assembled  on 
oaefeld,*'  that  i^  on  the  same  line  with  the  Scottish  forces 
■hmdy  engaged ;  which  leads  Lord  Hailes  to  conjecture  that 
ihtSeetlish  ranks  muat  hawe  been  much  thinned  hf  slaughter, 
■MS,  la  that  decumscribed  ground,  there  was  room  for  the 
wsne  to  Ul  into  the  line.  But  the  adTanoe  of  the  Scottish 
esnbj  must  hare  contributed  a  good  deal  to  form  the  ra- 
bythe 


NofB4D. 

To  anu  tktjfJUiOt'-iuet,  einfr,  or  4Mar,— 
AkdfiMktnMigiktKitik  they  rear.— P.  46a 

Tbs  feOewen  of  the  Scottish  camp  oboerred,  from  the  OH- 
wHSlhi  therear,  fheimpresrion  produced  upon  the  Eng- 
^  tnoy  \fj  the  bringing  up  of  the  Scottish  reserre,  and, 
V*"">Pted  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  or  the  desire  of 
f^Qte,  assumed,  in  a  tumultuary  manner,  such  arms  as  they 
^'■*4  Bcarsst,  Usstencd  riieets  to  tent-pdee  and  lancea,  and 
ilnved  UismsetTca  like  a  new  army  adTancing  to  battle. 


*  Swahis.— *  Babble.—*  Kept  the  prorisions. 


Note  4  E. 
0 !  give  (ketr  htg^test  prince  Ms  due.^T.  408. 

Edward  II.,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  showed.  In 
the  fatal  fleld  of  Bannockbum,  personal  gallantry  not  un- 
worthy of  his  great  sire  and  greater  son.    He  remained  on  the 

*  Lying.—*  Selrei.— •  Somewhat.—?  Are.— •  Stiff 
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Held  till  fbreed  Awtqr  by  the  Earl  of  Pombroke,  vben  all  vat 
Host  He  then  rode  to  the  Caetle  of  Stirling,  and  demanded 
admittance ;  but  thegoremor,  remonstrating  upon  the  impra> 
denoe  of  ahatting  himself  up  in  that  fortreaa,  whidi  most  so 
soon  surrender,  he  assembled  around  his  person  five  hundred 
men-at-arms»  and,  avoiding  the  field  of  battle  and  the  Ticto- 
rious  armj,  fled  towards  Linlithgow,  pursued  by  I>ongias 
with  about  sixty  horse.  They  were  augmented  by  Sir  Law- 
rence Abemethy  with  twenty  more,  whom  Douglas  mot  in 
the  Torwood  upon  their  way  to  Join  the  EngUdi  army,  and 
whom  he  easily  persuaded  to  desert  the  defeated  monarch, 
and  to  assist  in  the  pursuit.  They  hung  upon  Edward's  flight 
as  far  a«  Dunbar,  too  few  in  number  to  assail  him  with  affect, 
but  enough  to  harass  Us  retreat  so  constantly,  that  whoeTer 
fell  an  instant  behind,  was  instantly  slain  or  made  prisoner. 
Edward's  ignominous  flight  terminated  at  Dunbar,  where  the 
Earl  of  March,  who  still  professed  allegiance  to  him,  "  re- 
ceired  him  full  gently."  From  thence,  the  monarch  of  so 
great  an  empire,  and  the  late  commander  of  so  pliant  and 
numerous  an  army,  escaped  to  Bamborongh  tn  a  fishing Tsesel. 
Bruce,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  document,  lost  no 
time  in  directing  the  thunders  of  Parliamentary  censure 
aitainst  such  part  of  his  subjects  as  did  not  return  to  their 
natural  allcgliuice  after  the  battle  of  Bannockbnm. 

Apud  MovASTxarDM  db  Cahbvsksnksth, 

TX  DiK  iroTBMBiua,  n,ooc,xr7. 

Judicium  BfdUum  apud  Kambuskinet  eontm  omnet  Wo*  qui 
turtc/uerunt  contra Jldem  ^  paean  Domini  Beffit. 

Anno  g^«cie  milledmo  tricentislmo  <}uarto  dedmo  sexto  die 
NoTembris  tenento  parliamentum  sunm  Excollentlssimo  prin- 
dpo  Domino  Roberto  Dei  grada  Rege  Scottorum  Illustri  in 
monasterio  de  Cambuskyneth  concordatum  fuit  flnaliter  Ju- 
dicatum  [ac  super]  hoc  statutum  de  Cktncilio  et  Assensu  Epis- 
ooporum  et  ceterorum  Prelatorum  Ck>mitnm  Baronum  et  allo- 
rum  nobilium  regni  Scoclo  ncc  non  et  tocius  communitatls 
regnl  predict!  quod  omnes  qui  contra  fidem  et  pacem  dicti 
domini  regis  in  bello  sen  alibi  mortui  sunt  [rel  qui  die]  to  die 
ad  pacem  ejus  et  fldem  non  Tenerant  licet  sepius  Tocati  et  le- 
gitime expoctati  ftilsseut  de  terris  et  tenementis  et  omni  alio 
statu  infra  regnum  Soode  perpetuo  sint  exheredati  et  habean- 
tur  de  cetero  tanquam  inimid  R^gis  et  R«gni  ab  omni  rendi- 
cadone  Juris  hereditariiTel  Juris  alterius  cujuscunque  in  pos- 
terum  pro  se  et  heredibns  snis  in  perpetuum  privatl  Ad  per^ 
petuam  igitur  rei  memoriam  et  eridentem  probadonem  hujus 
Judidi  et  Statuti  sigilla  Kpisooporum  et  aliorum  Prelatomm 
neo  non  et  oomitum  Baronum  ac  ceterorum  nobilium  dicti 
Begni  presenti  ordinadoni  Judido  et  statute  sunt  appensa. 

Sigillum  Domini  Regis 
Sigillum  Willelmi  EpiscopI  Sancti  Andxee 
Sigillum  Boberti  Episcopi  Glascnensis 
Sigillum  Willelmi  Episcopi  Dunkeldonsis 
.    .    .     Episcopi    ....... 

.    .    •     Episcopi 

.    .    .     Episcopi 

Sigillum  AJani  Episcopi  Sodorensis 
Sigillum  JohannlB  Episcopi  Brechynensis 
Sigillum  Andree  Episcopi  Ergadiensis 
Sigillum  Frechardi  Episcopi  Cathanensis 
Sigillum  Abbatis  de  Scona 
Sigillum  Abbatis  de  Calco 
Sigillum  Abbatis  de  Abirbrothok 
Sigillum  Abbatis  de  Sancta  Cmoe 
SigiUum  Abbatis  de  Londoris 

1  Together.  >  Bed,  or  gilded, 

s  [The  extracts  fii>m  Barbour  in  this  edition  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  poems  haro  been  uniformly  corrected  by  the  text  of 


SigiUum  Abbatis  de  Newbotill 
Sigillum  Abbatis  de  Cnpro 
Sigillum  Abbatis  de  Paalet 
Sigillum  Abbatii  de  DunliBimelyn 
l^gillum  Abbatis  de  Lindnden 
Sigillum  Abbatis  de  Insula  llissaiVB 
Sigillum  Abbatis  de  Sancto  Columba 
SIgillnm  Abbatis  de  Deer 
Sigillum  Abbatis  de  Dulce  Ckwda 
Ogillum  Prioria  de  Coldinghame 
Sigillum  Prioris  de  Roatynot 
Sigillum  Prioris  Sancte  Andree 
SIgillnm  Prioris  de  Pittinwcm 
Sigillum  Prioris  de  Insula  de  Loc^enn 
S^lum  Senescalli  Scode 
Sigillum  Willelmi  Comitis  de  Boa 


Sigillum  Gilberli  de  la  Haya  Constabnlarii  Soods 

Sigillum  Roberti  de  Keth  M axiacalli  Scode 

Sigillum  Hngonis  de  Roe 

Sigillum  Jacobi  de  Dnglas 

Sigillum  Johannis  de  Sancto  Claro 

Sigillum  Thome  de  Rob 

Sigillum  Alexandri  de  Settono 

SigiUum  Walteri  HaUbnrtone 

Sigillum  Dandis  de  Balfour 

Sigillum  Duncan!  de  Wallays 

SIgillnm  Thome  de  Dischingtone 

Sigillum  Andree  de  Moraria 

Sigillum  ArchibaJdi  de  Betun 

Sigillum  Ranulphi  de  Lyill 

Sigillum  Malcoml  de  Balfour 

Sigillum  Normanni  de  Lesley 

SigUhim  Nigelll  de  Gampo  bdlo 

Sigillum  Momi  de  Musoo  Campo 


Note  4  F. 


Nor  far  Jk  ArgekUne  a&wu; 

Through  Ninian*t  church  these  torcket  shoncy 

Aad  rose  the  deaO^pra^t  OMrful  bme.—F.  iA 

The  remarkable  drcnmstances  attending  the  desth  ef  Di 
Argentine  have  been  already  noticed  (Note  L.)  Besides^ 
renowned  warrior,  there  fell  many  representatires  of  tbs 
noblest  houses  in  England,  which  nerer  sustalBed  A  mM 
bloody  and  disastrous  defeat.  Barbour  says  that  two  hindicl 
pain  of  gilded  spurs  were  taken  from  the  field  of  hattk;  ui 
that  some  were  left  the  author  can  bear  witness»  who  hiii> 
his  xwssession  a  curious  antique  spur,  dug  up  in  the  mmw^ 
not  long  since. 

"  It  wes  forsnth  a  gret  flerly, 
To  se  samyn  i  sa  fcle  dede  lie. 
Twa  hundre  payr  of  spnris  rsid,* 
War  tane  of  knichtis  that  war  ddd." 

I  am  now  to  take  my  leave  of  Barbour,  not  without  s  liMew 
wish  that  the  public  may  encourage  the  undertaldug  af  vj 
friend  Dr.  Jamieson,  who  has  issued  proposals  for  pnUi^ii*! 
an  accurate  edition  of  his  poem,  and  oi  blind  Harry's  Wil- 
Iaoe.>    The  only  good  edition  of  The  Bruce  was  pabUabcd  tj 


Dr.  Jamieson's  Brace,  published,  along  with  Blind  Ilan?^ 
Wallace,  Bdin.  1820, 2  vols.  4to.— £o. 
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■r.  nikertOB,  In  3  toUm.,  m  1790;  and,  the  learned  editor 
•atng  had  do  pcnonal  aoeento  ooiMolt  the  manaacrlpt,  it  is 
Mt  vithoas  errofs;  and  it  liaa  bealdeo  become  eoaroe.  Of 
WiUm* there ia no  toleialile edition;  yettheeetvopoenudo 
oaoar  to  tlio  early  atateof  Soottieh  poetry,  and  The 
ie  jutly  wgafdnd  as  containing  aathentio  hJetorical 

Be  following  Bat  of  the  alain  at  Bannockbam,  oztxacted 
In  the  ooatiaiiator  of  TiiTet'a  Annala,  vill  ehow  the  extent 
•r  Ike  aational  eaJjunity. 

Lrsr  ov  rna  Suifn. 


8BMKdeGlara»  Earlof  Gloa- 


JbWrtteCliibi^ 

hjuTybetot, 
'  miiBm  Le  Mareachal, 
I  JifaCoinyn, 

miBim  de  Veeoey. 


MadeMontibTt, 
Bmin  de  Hasteldgh, 
Viffian  Daynconrt, 
J^tldiM  de  Argenteynet 
MiwaJ  Comyn, 
IdaLefel,(thoricfa.) 
Itend  de  Haatynge^ 
IQideSlapletOQ, 
iMWard, 


Bobert  de  Felton, 
Michael  Poyning, 
Bdmond  If  anlley. 

Heniy  de  Bonn, 
Thoroae  de  UlTord. 
John  de  Elaingfelde, 
John  de  Haroonrt, 
Walter  de  Hakelut, 
Philip  de  Coartenay, 
Hugo  de  Scalee, 
Badnlph  de  Bcanehamp^ 
John  de  PenbriggOt 
With  33  other*  of  the 
nnk,  not  named. 


Bny  de  Boon,  Earl  of  Hero* 

fcvd, 
letdJofan  Oiflkrd, 
WiUiuB  de  Latimer, 
Maariee  de  BereUoy, 
Maai^  Umlra.Tine, 


Ifnrmadnke  de  Tvenge, 
John  de  Wyletone, 
Bobert  de  Maolee, 
Henry  Fits-Hugh, 
Thomae  de  Gray. 
Walter  de  Beauchamp, 
Richard  de  Cbaioo, 


^  Sappoeod  Clinton. 


P.  No.  XXXll. 


John  de  Werelmton, 
Bobert  de  NerU, 
John  de  Segrareb 
OObert  Peeche, 
John  de  Claverinfr 
Antony  de  Lacy, 
Radulph  de  Camy% 
John  de  Btere, 
Andrew  de  Abremhyn. 

Thomae  de  Berkeley, 
The  son  of  Roger  Tyrrel, 
Aneelm  de  M arcadtal. 
Oilee  de  Beaachamp, 
John  de  Cyftewaet, 
John  Blnwet, 
Roger  Corbet, 
Gilbert  de  Bonn, 
Bartholomew  de  Enefeld, 


ThomM  de  Perreii^ 

Badnlph  and  Thomaa  Bottt>> 
tort. 

John  and  Nicholaa  de  King- 
stone,  (brothers,) 

William  Level. 

Henry  de  Wileton, 

Baldwin  de  FxeTill, 

John  de  Cliredon,  i 

Ademar  la  Zonohe, 

John  de  Merewode, 

John  Manfe,s 

Thomas  and  Odo  LtA»  Bico* 
dekene, 

Bobert  Beaapel,  (the  eon,) 

John  MaatiHTers,  (the  son,; 

WUliam  and  William  Giffiird. 
and  34  other  knights,  not 
named  by  the  historian. 


And  in  snm  there  were  slain,  along  with  the  Earl  of  Olonosa- 
ter,  forty-two  barons  and  bannerets.  The  nnmber  of  earls, 
barons,  and  bannerets  made  captiTe,  waa  twenty-two^  and 
sixty-eight  knights.  Many  derka  and  eeqnires  were  also 
there  slain  or  taken.  Boger  de  NoTthbnrge»  keeper  of  the 
king's  signet,  {Cuttoi  TargUt  DcmiM  Megii,)  was  made  prl- 
Boner  with  his  two  clerks,  Boger  de  Wakenfelde  and  Thomas 
de  Switon,  npon  which  the  king  caused  a  seal  to  be  made^ 
and  entitled  it  his  prtvif  mo^  to  distingniih  the  same  from 
the  signet  eo  lost.  The  Earl  of  Hereford  was  exchanged 
againat  Bnioe*s  queen,  wh»  had  been  detained  in  captiTity 
ever  since  the  year  13U0.  The  TargiOt  or  signet,  was  restored 
to  England  throngh  the  intercession  of  Balph  de  Monthermer, 
anceetor  of  Lord  Moiia,  who  is  said  to  have  fonnd  fisTonr  in 
the  eyea  of  the  Scottish  king.-'CKm^fnuaMon  ^  Tmynr'a  An- 
nal»,  HalTi  edit    Oxford,  1719.  toL  iL.  p.  14. 

Such  were  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  field  of  Baa* 
aockbnm.  Its  more  remote  effects,  in  comidetely  establiaii- 
ing  the  national  independence  of  Scotland,  aflbrd  a  bonndleea 
fleld  for  speculation. 

•Manleu 
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Cl^e  iTtrlti  ot  WLuttvioo: 


A   POEM.' 


Tbongh  Volola  brared  young  Edward's  gsntlo  hand. 

And  Albert  rnah'd  on  Henry's  way-worn  band. 

With  Europe's  chosen  sons,  In  anns  renown'd, 

Tet  not  on  Vere's  bold  archers  long  they  look'd. 

Nor  Avdley's  sqnizes  nor  Mowbray's  yeomen  brook'd,~ 

They  saw  their  standard  fall,  and  left  their  monaich  boand." 

ASBlfllDB. 


TO 

HSB  ORACB 

THB 

DUCHESS   OF   WELLINGTON, 

PRINCESS  OP  WATERLOO, 

ftc.  &c.  &a 

THE  FOLLOWING  TBRSBS 

▲  BE   MOST  BESPBCTFULLT   IffSCBIBBD 

BT 

THE  AUTHOR. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Aaoy  60 aooM  c^obgjf  for  (he  trnperfediont  of  Una  potnty  Hat  U  toot  eonqHmd  Jkatily,  and 
\AiOMtimiUt  token  ike  Author's  UAoun  were  liable  to  frequeid  mternqoUon ;  Imt  itt  beat 
fwrittatfir  Ike  purpoes  cf  assisting  tke  Waterloo  Subsor^Mon, 

AjBBOlBFOBD^  1815. 


askoHfour 
is^ikaiU 


Cfie  Jfitlts  af  fSOlKttvlaa, 


I. 

Vin  Brnaselfl,  tboa  art  fur  behind, 
Dioagli,  lingering  on  tbe  moming  wind, 

We  yet  may  hear  the  honr 
^'d  over  or^ard  and  canal. 
With  Yoioe  prolonged  and  measored  fall, 

hem  prood  St.  Miehael't  tower; 
^  vood,  dark  Soignies,  holde  ns  now,' 
^^licethe  tan  beeches'  gloaiy  hoogh 

>  PttUhhsd  by  Gonstable*  Co.  in  October  1815.    8ro.    Be, 

'"  The  wood  of  Soignies  is  snppoaed  to  be  a  remnant  of  the 

k«t«r  AidfonMi^  Cunona  to  Boiaido's  Orlando,  and  immor- 


For  many  a  leagne  anmnd, 
With  birch  and  darksome  oak  between. 
Spreads  deep  and  &r  a  pathless  screen. 

Of  tangled  forest  ground. 
Stems  planted  close  by  stems  defy 
The  adventnroos  foot — the  eorions  eye 

For  access  seeks  in  Tsin ; 
And  the  brown  tapestry  of  leaves, 
Strew'd  on  the  blighted  ground,  receirea 

Nor  sun,  nor  air,  nor  rain. 
No  opening  glade  dawns  on  onr  way. 
No  streamlet,  glancing  to  the  ray, 

tal  in  Shakspeare's  '  As  yon  Like  it'  It  is  also  eelebrated  In 
Tadtns  a«  being  the  spot  of  suooessfnl  defence  by  the  Oennaoa 
against  tha  Roman  encroachments,  ""^tbon. 
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Our  woodland  patli  has  crowM ; 
And  the  straight  causeway  which  we  tread. 
Prolongs  a  line  of  dull  arcade, 
Unvarying  through  the  unraried  shade 

Until  in  distance  lost. 

II. 

A  brighter,  livelier  scene  succeeds ;  * 
In  groups  the  scattering  wood  recedes, 
Hedge-rows,  and  huts,  and  sunny  meads, 

And  corn-fields,  glance  between ; 
The  peasant,  at  his  labour  blithe. 
Plies  the  hook'd  staff  and  shorten'd  scythe:—* 

But  when  these  ears  were  green, 
Placed  close  within  destruction's  scope, 
Full  little  was  that  rustic's  hope 

Their  ripening  to  have  seen ! 
And,  lo,  a  hamlet  and  its  hue : — 
Let  not  the  gazer  with  disdain 

Their  architecture  view ; 
For  yonder  rude  ungraceful  shrine. 
And  disproportion'd  spire,  are  thine,' 

Immortal  Waterloo  1* 

III. 
Fear  not  the  heat,  though  full  and  high 
The  sun  has  soorch'd  the  autumn  sky, 
And  scarce  a  forest  straggler  now 
To  shade  us  spreads  a  greenwood  bough ; 
These  fields  have  seen  a  hotter  day 
Than  e'er  was  fired  by  sunny  ray.' 
Yet  one  mile  on — ^yon  shattered  hedge 
Crests  the  soft  hill  whose  long  smooth  ridge 

>  *'  Sonthward  from  Brutwli  lici  the  field  of  blood» 
Some  three  hoan'  journey  for  a  well-girt  man ; 
A  horseman,  who  in  haute  panned  hb  road, 
Woold  reach  it  as  the  eecond  hour  b^an. 
The  way  is  thnra^^  a  foreat  deep  and  wide^ 
Extending  many  a  nils  on  either  aide. 

' '  No  dieerful  woodland  this  of  antic  trees, 
With  thickets  varied  and  with  sonny  glade ; 
Look  where  he  will,  the  weary  traveller  aeea 
Onw  gloomy,  thick,  impenetrable  shade 
.   Of  tall  straight  trunks,  which  move  befbze  his  sights 
With  interchange  of  lines  of  long  green  light. 

*'  Here,  where  the  woods  receding  from  the  road 

fiave  left  on  either  hand  an  open  space 

For  fields  and  gardens,  an$  for  man's  abode. 

Stands  Waterloo }  a  little  lowly  place 
Obscure  till  now,  when  It  hath  risen  to  fiame, 
And  given  the  victory  Its  English  name." 

SorrajBY's  PUffrimagc  to  Waterloo. 
'  See  Appendix,  Note  A« 
•  US.—"  Let  not  the  stranger  with  disdain 
Its  misproportions  view ; 

^*"{rikw^™'d}'««~**^  '^'^ 
And  yonder  humble  splie,  are  thine." 
s  '•  What  time  the  second  Carlos  ruled  In  Spain, 
Last  of  the  Austrian  line  by  fate  decreed. 
Here  Castanaxa  reared  a  votive  fhne, 
Fraying  the  patron  saints  to  bless  with  seed 


Looks  on  the  field  befow, 
And  sinks  so  gently  on  the  dale, 
That  not  the  folds  of  Beauty's  veil 

In  easier  curves  can  flow. 
Brief  space  from  thenoe,  the  ground  agab 
Ascending  slowly  from  the  plain. 

Forms  an  oppodng  screen. 
Which,  with  its  crest  of  upland  gronnd,  \ 

Shuts  the  horizon  all  around. 

The  soften'd  vale  between 
Slopes  smooth  and  fSur  for  ooorBer^s  tread ; 
Not  the  most  (miid  maid  need  dread 
To  give  her  snow-white  palfrey  head 

On  that  wide  stnbble-gronnd ; ' 
Nor  wood,  nor  tree,  nor  bush,  are  there, 
Her  course  to  intercept  or  scare. 

Nor  fosse  nor  fence  are  found. 
Save  where,  from  out  her  shatter'd  bowers, 
Bise  Hou^mont's  dismantled  towers.' 

IV. 
Now,  see'st  thou  aught  in  tiiia  lone  scent 
Can  tell  of  that  which  late  hath  been  I— 

A  stranger  might  reply, 
<*  The  bare  extent  of  stnbble-plain 
Seems  lately  lighten'd  of  its  grain  | 
And  yonder  sable  tracks  remain 
Marks  of  the  peasant^s  ponderous  wain, 

Whoi  harvest-home  was  nigh.^ 
On  these  broad  spots  of  trampled  greund. 
Perchance  the  rustics  danced  such  nnmd 

As  Teniers  loved  to  draw ; 
And  where  the  earth  seems  scoroli'd  by  flame, 
— ^ 

Hb  childless  soTereign.    Heaven  denied  an  hear. 
And  Europe  monm'd  in  bluod  the  fruatiale  piaTct.* 

SofiTHKT. 

To  the  original  chapel  of  the  Marquis  of  Castanan  h«  nnr 
i  been  added  a  building  of  considerable  extent,  the  whole  Isi»> 
I  rior  of  which  is  filled  with  monumental  {aso^tieu  far  As 
I  Ottoe*  who  fell  in  the  battle. 
•  The  MS.  has  not  this  couplet 
9  "  As  a  plain,  Waterloo  seems  marked  oat  far  the 
of  some  great  action,  thongh  this  naay  be  Ben 
I  have  viewed  with  attention,  those  of  Plates,  Tray.  MaaliBCi^ 
Leuctra,  Cheronea,  and  Marathon ;  and  the  field  aissai 
Mont  St.  Jean  and  Hougomont  appears  lo  want  tittle  to  a 
bettor  cause,  and  that  ind^naUe  but  Impressive  halo  vMdi 
the  lapse  of  ages  throws  around  a  consecrated  spot,  to  vis  is 
Interest  with  any  or  all  of  these,  except,  perhc^s^  the  last  ns^ 
ttoned.**— Bybon. 

fits  \ 

7  MS.—**  Save  where,  |^.    >flre~soathed  boweis  saosb 

Bias  the  rent  lowets  of  Hoagomoat.** 
s  "  Is  the  spot  mark'd  with  no  colossal  bust. 
Nor  column  txophied  for  triumphal  showf 
None :  But  the  moiars  tititfa  tells  tbnjAw  ^ 
As  the  gronnd  was  before^  thas  1st  H  be;— 
How  that  red  rain  hath  mads  tha  harvest  peer 
And  Is  this  all  the  world  hasgsiaTd  fay  thee. 

Thoa  first  and  last  of  fields  I  Unt-sukiiiC  VIctay  ^  * 

Bnrfw 


"  Was  it  a  soothing  or  a  moamfttl  thonght. 
Amid  this  scene  of  slaaghter  ss  ws  stoo4 
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T«4nH  the  iMNMly  iBMt  Ui«j 
Aad  tafl'd  the  lurahiefd  fiUag*  cUoM 
Aioimd  h«r  fife  of  stow." 

V. 
80  deem*it  tboo— ee  eeoh  irtortel  deema, 
or  tibat  wUoh  it  from  tbat  which  aeeiDs:-- 

Bat  ether  barveti  here, 
Hud  that  whidi  peennt't  scythe  daBands, 
Wat  gather'd  m  by  sterner  hands, 

With  beyooety  blade,  and  spear. 
Ko  vulgar  erop  was  tbein  to  rei4>, 
Ko  itiated  bartest  thin  and  dieap  1 
Henei  befim  each  &tal  sweep 

Fea  thick  as  ripea'd  grain ; 
And  evB  the  darkening  of  the  day, 
Ffled  high  as  antunn  shocks,  there  lay 
Ibe  ghastly  harvest  of  the  fi»y. 

The  oorpses  of  the  shMa.* 

VL 
Ajy  look  maift  •  -that  line,  so  black 
Asd  trunpled,  marks  the  bivooae. 
Yen  desp^graved  mta  the  artillery's  tnok. 

So  ofken  loot  and  won ; 
Asd  elose  beside,  the  harden'd  mad 
Sciill  ahowB  when,  Cstlock^deep  in  blood. 
The  fierce  dra^poon,  tbroagfa  battle's  flood, 

Daah'd  the  hot  war-horse  on. 
Tbeie  epots  of  excavation  tell 
The  nuage  of  the  bareting  shol^ 
Andfeel'sttboci  not  the  tainted  steam, 
That  resks  against  the  soltry  beam, 

Fmn  yonder  trenched  mound  I 
The  pestflential  ftimes  declare 
That  Oamage  has  replenish'd  there 

fiv  gamer-hoase  profound. 

VII. 
Par  other  hanrest-home  and  feast, 
Tfaaa  claims  the  boor  from  scythe  released, 

On  these  soorch'd  fields  were  known  1 
I^th  hoTcr'd  o'er  the  maddening  rout, 
And,  in  the  thrilling  battle-about, 
Sent  for  the  bloody  banquet  out 

A  rammoDs  of  bia  own. 


Wbcra  amiet  had  wfth  recent  fury  fooRht, 
To  nark  bow  gentle  Nature  still  pursued 
Hcrqniet  conne,  aa  If  she  took  no  care 
Per  what  her  nobleat  votk  had  suflbT^d  there. 

"  Ike  pears  bad  ilpen'd  OB  the  Kaiden  wall ; 

Ihsse  leares  which  on  the  autttmnal  earth  were  spread. 
The  tieea»  tbsenb  pitreed  and  acared  withuuuij  a  ball. 

Had  eoly  ia  their  nataral  aeaaon  abed ; 
PhwBswers  in  aeed,  whoee  buds  to  awell  beftan 
^Vhea  aaoh  wild  bateo  bore  was  made  by  man." 

SOUTHBT. 

^  '  Berth  had  leesJTed  into  her  silent  womb 

fier  tiaat^wfd  creatures :  hoxae  and  man  they  lay. 


Thnmgh  roUing  onoke  the  Demon'a  eye 
Conld  well  each  destined  guest  espy. 
Well  could  his  ear  in  ecstasy 

Distingniah  erery  tone 
That  fill'd  the  choras  of  the  fray*- 
From  cannon-vsar  and  trompet-bray, 
From  changing  squadrons'  wild  hurra, 
From  the  wild  dang  that  maik'd  their  way^^ 

Down  to  the  dying  groan, 
And  the'last  sob  of  life's  decay. 

When  breath  was  all  but  flown. 

VIII. 
Feast  on,  stem  ibe  of  mortal  life, 
Feest  on  I — ^but  think  not  that  a  strife, 
With  such  promiscuous  carnage  rife. 

Protracted  space  may  last; 
The  deadly  tag  of  war  at  length 
Must  limits  find  in  human  strength, 

And  cease  when  these  are  past 
Vain  hope  1 — ^that  mom's  o'erolouded  sun 
Heard  the  wild  shout  of  fi^t  begun 

Ere  he  attain'd  his  height. 
And  throui^  the  war«noke,  volumed  hjgfay 
Still  peals  that  unremitted  cry. 

Though  now  he  stoops  to  night 
For  ten  long  honra  of  doubt  and  dread, 
Fresh  sucooun  from  the  extended  head 
Of  either  hill  the  contest  fed ; 

Still  down  th6  slope  they  drew. 
The  charge  of  columns  paused  not. 
Nor  ceased  the  storm  of  shell  and  ahot ; 

For  all  that  war  could  do 
Of  akill  and  force  was  proved  that  day, 
And  tum'd  not  yet  the  doubtful  fray 

On  bloody  Waterloo. 

IX. 

Pale  BrosMsl  then  what  thoughts  were  thine,' 
When  ceaseless  from  the  distant  line 

Ck)ntinued  thunders  came  I 
Each  burgher  held  his  breath,  to  hear 
These  fiupemnners'  of  havoc  near. 

Of  rapine  and  of  flame. 
What  ghastly  sights  were  thine  to  meet. 
When  rolling*  through  thy  stately  street. 


And  Mend  and  foe,  within  the  general  tomb. 

Equal  had  been  their  lot ;  one  fatal  day 
For  all,  .  .  one  labour,  .  .  and  one  place  of  reel 
They  found  lAthin  th^  common  parent's  breast. 

**  The  paaslsg  seasons  had  not  yet  effaced 

The  stamp  of  numerous  hoofo  impress'd  by  foroa 
Of  cavalry,  whose  path  might  still  be  traced. 

Yet  Nature  everywhere  resumed  her  coarse ; 
Low  pansies  to  the  sun  their  purple  Rave, 
And  the  soft  poppy  bloesom'd  on  the  graTe.** 

80VTMBV. 
e  See  Appendix,  Note  & 
B  M&— "  Hvblncers." 
4  M&— **  Streaming.' 
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The  wounded  show'd  their  mengled  plight 
In  token  of  the  unfinished  fight. 
And  from  each  anguuh-laden  wain 
The  blood-drope  laid  thy  diist  like  rain  1 ' 
How  often  in  th(>  dvtant  drum 
Heard'st  thou  the  feU  Invader  oom% 
While  Ruin,  shouting  to  his  band. 
Shook  high  her  torch  and  gory  brand ! — 
Cheer  thee,  fiiir  City !  From  yon  stand. 
Impatient,  still  his  outatretcfa'd  hand 

Points  to  his  prey  in  vain, 
While  maddening  in  his  eager  mood. 
And  all  unwont  to  be  withstood. 

He  fires  the  fight  again. 


^On!  On  I  "was  still  his  stem  exclaim^ 
<<  Confiront  the  battery's  jaws  of  flane ! 

Rush  on  the  levelled  gun!' 
Hy  steel-dad  cuirassiers,  advance  I 
Each  Hulan  forward  with  his  lanoe. 
My  Guard— my  Chosen-— chaige  for  FraDOf*, 

France  and  Napoleon  1 " 
Loud  auswer'd  their  acolaiming  shout. 
Greeting  the  mandate  whieh  sent  oat 
Their  bravest  and  their  best  to  dare 
The  &te  their  leader  shunn'd  to  8hBie> 
But  He,  his  country**  sword  and  shield, 
Still  in  the  battle-front  reveal'd. 
Where  danger  fiercest  swept  the  field, 

Came  like  a  beam  of  light. 
In  action  prompt,  in  sentence  brief— 
<<  Soldiers,  stand  firm,"  exclaim'd  the  Chie^ 

**  England  shall  tell  the  fight ! "  • 

XL 

On  came  the  whirlwind — ^like  the  last 
But  fiercest  sweep  of  tempest-blast— 
On  came  the  whirlwind — steel-gleams  broke 
Like  lightning  through  the  rolling  smoke; 

The  war  was  waked  anew, 
T]jhree  hundred  cannon-mouths  roar*d  loud. 
And  from  their  throats,  with  flash  and  oioud, 

'  M&— "  Bloody  plight." 

•  **  Within  those  valls  there  liager'd  at  that  hour. 
Many  a  brave  eoldler  on  the  bed  of  pain. 
Whom  aid  of  human  art  shonld  ne'er  restore 

To  tee  his  country  and  his  friends  again ; 
And  many  a  victim  of  that  foil  debate. 
Whose  life  yet  waver'd  in  the  scales  of  &te. 

*  Others  in  waggons  borne  abroad  I  saw. 
Albeit  recovering,  still  a  moumfal  sight ; 
J^anguid  and  helpless,  some  were  streteh'd  on  straw. 
Some  more  advanced,  sosteind  themselves  upright. 
And  with  bold  eye  and  carelees  front,  methought, 
Seem'd  to  set  wounds  and  death  again  at  noui^t. 

"  What  had  it  been,  then,  in  the  recent  days 
Of  that  great  triumph,  when  the  open  wound 
Was  festering  and  along  the  crowded  ways. 
Hour  alter  hour  was  heard  the  incessant  sound 


Their  showers  oliieti  tfaraw. 
Beneath  their  firs^  in  ftiU  career, 
Rush'd  on  the  pondtww  gpiressiei^ 
The  lancer  oonch^d  has  ruthless  spewi 
And  hurrying  as  to  havoc  near. 

The  cohorts'  eagles  flew. 
In  one  dark  torxenty  broad  and  amog* 
The  advancing  onset  roll^  along. 
Forth  harbinger'd  by  fierce  aoolaim, 
That,  from  the  shroud  of  oioks  and  flane^ 
Peal'd  wildly  the  impedal  i 


XIL 

But  on  the  British  heart  wwe  lest 

The  terrors  of  the  ohaigtng  hostf 

For  not  an  eye  the  stom  that 

Changed  its  proud  glanoa  of  Ibrtitade, 

Nor  was  one  forward  footstep  atoM, 

As  dropped  the  dying  aad  the  dead.* 

Fast  as  their  ranks  the  thunders  tear. 

Fast  they  renew'd  each  serried  square; 

And  on  the  virounded  and  the  slain 

Closed  their  diminished  ffiea again. 

Till  fnm  theur  line  scaree  speass'  leogths  tfaeib 

Emerging  from  the  sowke  they  see 

Helmet,  and  plume,  and  paw^ily^-^ 

Then  waked  their  fire  at  omeel 
Each  musketeer's  revolving  kneU, 
As  fost,  as  regulaily  foU, 
As  when  tJiey  practise  to  display 
Thdr  discipl^e  on  festal  day. 

Then  down  went  hebn  and  laaee^ 
Down  were  the  eagle  banners  sent, 
Down  reeling  steeds  and  riders  went, 
Corslets  were  pierced,  and  pennons  rent; 

And,  to  augment  the  f ray^ 
Wheel'd  foil  against  their  staggering  flaaks» 
The  English  horsemen's  foaming  ranks 

Forced  their  resbtless  way. 
Then  to  the  musket-knell  succeeds 
The  clash  of  swords— the  neigh  of  eteeda^ 
As  plies  the  smoth  his  clanging  trade^' 
Against  the  cuirass  rang  the  blade ;  * 

Of  wheels,  which  o'er  the  ron|^  and  stony  road 
GonTey*d  their  liring  agoniaiag  load  I 

"  Hearts  little  to  the  mclthig  mood  inclined. 

Grew  sick  to  see  their  su£EerincB:  andtbetheoiM 

StUl  oomes  with  horror  to  the  shuddering  mind 
Of  those  sad  days,  when  Belgian  ean  were  \aa^ 

The  British  soldier^  cry,  half  groan,  half  pmyei; 

Breathed  when  his  pain  ia  more  than  he  can  bssi;'' 

SODTHiV' 

a  MS.  »— ~^—  **  his  stem  exclaim : 

'  Where  fails  the  sword  make  way  by  flams  1 
Beooil  not  ftom  the  oamumls  atei  \ 
Confh>at  them  and  theyYe  won.' " 
See  Appendix,  Note  a       « lUd.  Note  D.     «  IhUI.NotsK 
<  MS.—"  Nor  was  one  fbrward  ^botsfeep  stopp'd. 

Though  dose  bedde  a  oonuade  diocpU^ 

7  See  Appendix,  Note  F. 

8  "  I  heard  the  broadsw<Hds'  deadly  daaft 

As  if  an  hundred  anvils  langl**  ladf  t^fhi- 1^ 
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ifld  vliile  amid  flttir  ekwe  amj 
Hie  wdl-wawsd  cmMo  rent  thobr  miy/ 
Aad  wbSkd  amU  their  foatter^d  band 
Bi^  the  ilaPDe  ridar^B  bloody  biaad, 
Beeflfl'd  in  ronrnnmi  ivat  and  faar, 
laaeer  and  guard  and  eoifaatter, 
Bonaaan  aad  ftntF-«  nin^ed  hofly 
lUr  leadflTB  iUl^  their  ilandanU  loat. 

XUL 
Thok,  WsLLiifoxiail  thy  piavaing  eiya 
Ikk  criaa  cangfat  of  deetiny — 

Tlia  BritiBh  host  had  atood 
Hat  moni 'gaiaai  dmge  of  awoid  and  Unoa  ' 
Ai  their  ova  ocean-TOeka  hold  etanoe, 
Bnt  when  thy  voioe  had  eaid,  "<  Advance  I '^ 

They  wara  their  ooean'i  flood* — 
0  Thoo,  ivfaoaa  faMoepidoiiB  aim 
Hath  wrought  thy  hoat  tUa  hoar  of  ihame^ 
TUaiett  thoa  thy  broken  banda  will  bide 
The  terrora  of  yon  niahing  tide! 
Or  via  thy  eboaon  hrsok  to  feel 
Hie  Britieh  ahoek  of  lefeO'd  ataal,* 

Or  deat  thou  tarn  thina  aya 
Where  coming  aqoadionB  gleam  afer, 
AadfreBber  thnndara  wake  the  war. 

And  other  atandardi  fly  t*- 
lUnk  not  that  in  yon  eolmnna^  file 
Ihyoonqnering  troooo  fhxn  IKetant  Dyl»— 

>  MB.— "Beneath  that  itomk,  in  ftOleaieer, 
Boah'd  oo  tha  poadenme  cairMeter , 

--    ,    r  came  with  hrrell*d\ 

^•'■"'**\couch'dhi.fiitaI    / 

Svom/-^  W  do  or  die; 

Bat  not  an  inetaat  waidd  tiwy 


The  I  ^^mj^*"}  of  «wh  fcnied  iqaare^ 

They  halt,  they  turn,  they  fly  I 
Not  eren  their  choeen  brook  to  feel 
The  British  ihock  of  lerreUM  steel ; 
Baoai^  that  through  theb  doee  arr^ 
Tlie  waU-piicd  caanoa  tore  their  vay ; 
Eaoog^  that  *mid  thatr  biokaa  band 
The  honemen  plied  the  bloody  brand, 
BeooU'd,**  4^ 

'  *  Tbe  eananlere  oontinned  their  dreadfiil  onset,  ead  rode 
*l  totke  iqiiaics  In  the  ftill  oonfidenoe^  apparently,  of  eweep- 
B|  tmy  tUag  before  the  bnpetaoeity  of  their  charga.  Their 
"Mt  tad  reception  was  like  a  fariona  ocean  pouring  itself 
*PBit  a  chafai  of  insulated  rocks.  The  British  square  stood 
'oaaani,  sad  nerer  gave  Are  until  the  caralry  were  within 
tn  jsrds,  when  men  rolled  one  way,  horses  galloped  another, 
ttdtbs  adi8Hien  were  fai  evary  instance  dxiTon  back.**— 
^^Ban^tarte,  toI.  iz.  p.  IS. 

'Sn  Appendix,  Note  G. 

*  ll&-~"  Or  can  thy  memoty  ftil  to  quote* 

Heaxd  to  thy  ooet,  the  vangeAil  nota 
Of  Prussia's  tinmpet  toner"    . 

'"We  olaerre  a  certain  degree  of  shnlUtude  in  some  pas- 
*^  «f  Mr.  BeottTs  preaent  work,  to  the  oomposlttons  of  Lord 
%nn,  and  psrtlcularly  his  Lordship's  Ode  to  Bonaparte ;  and 
•«  tUnk  (hat  whoerer  peruses  *  The  Pfaldor  Waterioo,'  with 
ftnOdeinfaiarceolIectioa,  will  be  struck  with  this  aew  ra- 


le Bhidter  yet  onknownT 
Or  dwells  not  in  thy  memoiy  atilly 
(Heard  frequent  in  thine  faonr  of  ill,) 
What  notea  of  hate  and  Tengeance  thiffl 

In  Pmeeia'e  trumpet  tonet— ** 
What  yet  remainal— ehall  it  be  thhie 
To  head  the  rehoa  of  thy  Ih^ 

In  one  dread  effort  more  t-~ 
Hie  Roman  lore  thy  leiawe  lored,* 
And  then  canat  tell  what  ftirtone  proved 

That  Chieftain^  who,  of  yoN^ 
Ambition'B  dbsy  paths  eeeay'dy 
And  with  the  gUdlatore'  aid 

For  empire  enterpiiaed — 
He  stood  the  oast  his  rashness  play'd. 
Left  not  the  Tictims  he  had  made, 
Dng  his  red  grave  with  his  own  blade 
And  on  the  field  he  lost  was  laid, 

Abhorr'dr-bat  not  'i-«J-~i  • 


xnr. 

But  if  revolves  thy  feinter  thought 
On  safety— howsoever  bought^ — 
Then  turn  thy  fcarftil  rein  and  ride, 
Though  twice  ten  thousand  men  have  dtod 

On  this  eventfol  day, 
To  gild  the  military  feme 
Which  then,  for  life,  in  traflbe  tame 

Wilt  barter  thus  away. 

semUanoe.    We  allude  pzindpally  to  such  passagia  as  that 
which  begins, 

*  The  Soman  lore  thy  leisure  lored,*  &c. 
and  to  auch  Unea  aa, 

*  Now,  aee'it  thou  aught  in  this  loved  aoene. 
Can  tell  of  that  which  late  hath  beenf ' 

or, 

*  So  deemlst  tl»>a— so  eedi  mortal  deema, 
Of  that  which  is,  ftom  that  which  seems ;' 

lines,  by  the  way,  of  which  we  cannot  ezpreia  aay  very  gxaai 
admiration.  This  sort  of  influence,  however,  aver  eren  the 
principal  writers  of  the  day  (whether  they  are  oonscioua  of  the 
influence  or  not),  ia  one  of  the  aurest  teats  of  genina,  and  eao 
of  the  proadeat  tributea  which  it  reeeivea.**— Afont^  BeiHew. 
s  **  When  the  angagement  waa  ended,  it  evidently  appeared 
with  what  undaunted  apirit  and  resolution  Catiline's  army 
had  been  flred ;  for  the  body  of  every  one  waa  found  on  that 
very  spot  which,  during  the  battle,  he  had  occupied ;  those 
only  excepted  who  were  forced  from  their  posts  by  the  Pr»- 
toiian  cohort ;  and  even  they,  thoui^h  they  fell  a  little  out  of 
their  ranks,  were  all  wounded  before.  Catiline  himself  was 
found,  &r  from  his  own  men,  amidst  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
enemy,  breathing  a  little,  with  an  air  of  that  fleroeness  ttill 
In  his  liMS  which  he  had  when  alive.  Finally,  In  all  his  army 
there  was  not  so  much  as  one  free  dtiaen  taken  prisoner, 
either  in  the  engagement  or  in  flight ;  for  they  apared  their 
own  Uvea  as  little  as  those  of  the  enemy.  The  army  of  the 
republic  obtained  the  victory,  indeed,  but  it  was  neither  a 
cheap  nor  a  joyfltl  one,  for  th«ir  bravest  men  were  eithw  slain 
in  battle  or  dangerously  wounded.  As  there  were  many,  too. 
who  went  to  view  the  fleld,  cither  out  of  eurtesity  or  a  dosha 
of  plander,  in  turning  orer  the  dead  bodiesb  some  found  a 
fiiend,  some  a  relation,  and  some  a  guest ;  others  there  ware 
likewise  who  discovered  their  enemies ;  so  that,  through  the 
whole  army,  there  appeared  a  mixture  of  gladness  andsoixow* 
Joy  and  mourning.  "--Baxxutr. 
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Shall  tatare  ages  tell  this  tale 
Of  inoonsastenoe  iiunt  and  frail  1 
And  art  thoo  He  of  Lodi's  bridge, 
Marengo's  field,  and  Wagram's  ridge ! 

Or  is  thy  aool  like  moontaihi-tide, 
Thaty  sveird  by  -winter  storm  and  shower, 
Rolls  down  in  tarbulence  of  power, 

A  torrent  fierce  and  wide ; 
Reft  of  these  uds.  a  rill  obscare* 
Shrinking  unnoticed,  mean  and  poor, 

Whose  channel  shows  display'd 
The  wrecks  of  its  impetuous  course, 
But  not  one  symptom  of  the  force 

By  which  these  wrecks  were  made ! 

XV. 

Spar  on  thy  wayl^since  now  thine  ear 
Has  brook'd  thy  veterans'  wish  to.  hear, 

Who,  as  thy  flight  they  eyed, 
Exdaim'd^ — ^while  tears  of  anguish  came. 
Wrung  forth  by  pride,  and   rage,  and 
shame^^ 

'« O,  that  he  had  but  died!"! 
But  yet,  to  sum  this  hour  of  ill. 
Look,  ere  thou  leaTcst  the  fktal  hill, 

Back  on  yon  broken  ranks — 
Upon  whose  wild  conftision  gleams 
The  moon,  as  on  the  troubled  streama 

When  rivers  break  their  banks. 
And,  to  the  ruin'd  peasant's  eye. 
Objects  half  seen  roll  swiftly  by, 

Down  the  dread  current  hurl'd — 
So  mingle  banner,  -wain,  and  gun. 
Where  the  tumultuous  "flight  rolls  on 
Of  warriors,  who,  when  mom  begun,' 

Defied  a  banded  world. 

XVI. 

List— frequent  to  the  hurrying  rout, 
The  stem  pursuers'  Tengcful  shout 
Tells,  that  upon  their  broken  rear 
Rages  the  Prasdan's  bloody  spear. 
So  fell  a  shriek  was  none, 

>  llieMS.  adda, 

"  That  pang  surnred,  refase  not  then 
To  hnxnble  thee  before  the  men, 
Late  object*  of  thj  acorn  and  hate. 
Who  ahall  thy  once  Imperial  fate 
Make  wordy  theme  of  vain  debate, 

And  chaffer  for  thj  crfiwn ; 
Ai  tuurers  wont,  who  suck  the  all 
Of  the  fool-hardj  prodigal, 
When  on  the  giddy  dice's  fall 

Hia  latest  hope  has  flown. 
Bat  yet,  to  aum,"  Stc 

s  MS.—"  Whan  in  on«  tide  of  terror  ran, 

Tlie  wonkn  thntp  when  mom  began.** 

s  M8.— "  So  omioMit  a  thiiok  waa  nona, 
Vvi  eren  when  Bercaiaa'a  flood 
Was  thaw'd  by  atroaais  of  tepid  bUnd." 

^  For  an  aoooont  of  the  death  of  PetilatowBlri  at  Lefpalc,  tee 
Su  Waiter  Soott'a  life  of  Bonaparte.  noK  riL  p  401. 


When  Bererina's  ley  llood 
Redden'd  and  thaw'd  with  floM  m4  blaod,^ 
And,  pressing  on  thy  deqwnte  wn^ 
Raised  oft  and  long  their  wild  buna. 

The  children  of  the  Don. 
Thine  ear  no  yell  of  hoiror  delk 
Bo  ominous,  when,  all  benfl 
Of  aid,  the  valiant  Maok  MI^-<* 
Ay,  left  by  thee— found  soldier^  gni'^  * 
In  IieipsioV  corpae-enoomber'd  wave. 
Fate^  in  those  tarions  perils  past, 
Resflsred  thee  still  aooie  fiiture  east; 
On  the  dread  die  ihoii  nam  hmt  Cfa«o«% 
Hangs  not  a  single  §eM  atone. 
Nor  one  oarapaign^-tliy  martial  hnma, 
TbT  empve,  dynasty,  and  name. 

Have  felt  the  final  stMke ; 
And  now,  o'er  thy  dewtod  head 
The  kat  stem  viails  wnuHi  is  shad* 

The  htf*  dnid  aeai  ia  hnkm.* 

XVIL 
l^oe  live  fliou  wilt— retese  sol  wmt 
Before  these  demagogoea  to  bow. 
Late  objecta  of  thy  soom  and  hate, 
Who  shall  thy  onoe  imperial  ikte 
Make  wordy  theme  of  vain  debalew-^ 
Or  shall  we  say,  thou  ttoop'at  leas  loir 
In  seeking  refhge  fium  ttie  fee, 
Against  whoee  heart,  in  prosperooa  Vid, 
Thine  hand  hath  ever  heM  the  kniibt 

Such  homage  hath  been  paid 
By  Roman  and  by  Grecian  voioe, 
And  there  were  honour  in  Ae  oboioe^ 

If  it  were  freely  made^ 
Then  safely  oome— in  one  so  low^*- 
So  lost,— we  oannot  own  a  ibe; 
Though  dear  experience  bid  us  end. 
In  thee  we  ne'er  oan  hail  a  friend. — 
Come,  how8oe'er-4»ut  do  not  hide 
Close  in  thy  heart  that  germ  of  prid% 
Erewhile,  by  gifted  bard  espied,^ 

That  *  yet  hnperial  hope ;  "• 

>  MS.—"  Not  each  were  beard,  when,  all  hcraft 
Of  aid,  the  raUaat  Polacli  left-- 
Ay.  left  by  thee->fcattd  gidlant  RMfab^ 

s  "  I,  who  with  faith  unahaken  from  the  fint, 

Eren  when  the  tjrant  aeem'd  to  toach  the  akic^ 
uaa  louk'd  to  aee  the  high-blown  babble  bur»t. 

And  for  a  fall  conapiraona  oa  hia  liae^ 
BTen  in  that  faith  had  look'd  not  for  dcftot 
So  awift,  ao  orerwhelraing.  ao  complete.  "^-SomiXi' 

7  If  8. "  bat  do  not  hide 

Once  more  that  aecret  germ  of  pridaw 
Wliich  erat  jtm  ftfted  baid  eapied.** 

i  "  The  DcaolatoT  deeolate? 

The  Victor  orertlmyWn ! 
The  Arbiter  of  othera*  ftita 

A  Snppliaat  fot  hia  awa  t 
la  it  soma  yel  imperial  kopt. 
That  with  aach  cboaiie  ewa  cafaaly  os|ie  F 
-    Op  dread  of  death  alenaf 
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flmk  not  tbat  kfr  a  tnA  veboond, 
To  niM«nbitioB  from  the  gnmad, 

VeyieMlhooiawmTmyo^ 
halB^coma    Iwrt ne'or agun 
Hold  lypo  of  adefModaDii  ni§;n ; 

No  Hlet  ciUs  tlMe  kMrd» 
Wo  leMo  dMo  no  ^ooibdOTite  bandy 
31b  ^Bbol  of  thy  loot  conunaD^ 
Tobeadaggeriatfaehaiii 

Fram  wfaiob  ve  vronob'd  the  swfid. 

XVIIL 
Tct,  even  in  joa  aequeotar'd  opoty 
llaj  irorthier  ocmqooot  be  thj  lot 

Tban  jot  ihj  VH^  has  known  *, 
Cooqneit,  vnboogbt  bj  blood  or  bamiy 
Hut  aoeda  nor  foreign  Mid  nor  ann, 

A  tiHunph  ail  thiao  own. 
Ml  waiti  tbeo  when  then  thalt  oontrol 
Hmw  paaoons  wild,  that  atabbom  loal, 

Tbst  marr'd  thj  protporons  icene :— < 
Hear  tfai*— from  no  unmoved  heart, 
WUcfa  n^iB,  oooipariag  what  thou  abv 

With  what  thon  BiOHr'aT  hatb  bbem  1  ^ 

XIX. 
Tbooy  toe,  whoee  deeda  of  fame  renew'd 
Bttkrapt  a  nation's  gratitude, 
%  tfaiao  own  nobie  heart  nuat  owe 
More  than  the  need  ahe  ean  bestow. 
Vormt  a  people's  just  aeelaim, 
Not  the  fiUl  hail  of  Eniope'a  lame, 
Thj  Prince's  smiles,  thy  State's  decree, 
1^  ducal  rank*  the  garter'd  knee, 
Hot  these  soch  pore  delight  afford 
Ai  that,  when  hanging  np  thy  swordt 
Well  msy'st  thon  think*  **  This  honest  steel 
^»  erer  drawn  for  poblio  weal ; 
And,  io(^  wia  rightful  Heaven's  decree^ 
Neeraheathed  unleflB  with  riotftiy  1" 

XX. 

1^  forth,  once  more,  with  sofken'd  heart, 
Br  froBt  Uie  field  of  lisme  we  part ;  * 

T>  die  a  prinoe— or  lire  a  ilsTe— 
Ihy  AqJm  la  uort  ignobly  brare  f  ** 

Bybom's  Ode  to  Nappkon, 

■  *  Tk  done— but  ycrteTdsr  a  Kltig ! 

And  ann'd  with  King*  to  itrlTfr— 
And  nov  thon  art  a  namelSM  thing ; 

8oabj«ct->^etaliTe! 
la  fhii  the  auui  of  tbouaand  thTOnca, 
Vka  ttrav'd  our  earth  wHh  hoatilB  boiie% 

Aadoaa  ha  tbas  sufviTar 
fihetba^  nfaeeH'd  Iho  Iforofair  Star, 
K»  naa  nor  Hand  hath  fcUan  SO  fiv." 

B«  RON'S  Od»  (a  Naptieaiu 

*"  W«  lift  the  field  of  battle  hi  aneh  Biood 

Aakaasas  beeita  ftan  tbanoe  ahouU  boar  awsy  j 
And.  maaiBg  «haa»  ow  pvrpoaed  route  pursued, 
Wbieh  atm  Ihronih  ae««  of  Meant  bloodahed  htT» 


Triumph  and  Borrow  border  near» 
And  joy  oft  melts  into  a  tear. 
Alaa  I  what  links  of  love  that  mom 
Has  War's  rude  hand  asunder  torn  1 
For  ne'er  was  field  so  sternly  fought. 
And  ne'er  was  conquest  desrer  bon^^t. 
Here  piled  in  common  slaughter  sleep 
Those  whom  affection  long  shall  weep : 
Here  resCathe  sirs,  that  ne'er  shall  strsic 
His  orphans  to  his  heart  again ; 
The  son,  whom,  on  his  native  shore. 
The  parent's  voice  shall  bless  no  more ; 
The  bridegroom,  who  has  hardly  press'd 
His  blushing  consort  to  his  breast ; 
The  husband,  whom  through  many  a  year 
Long  love  and  mutual  iaith  endear. 
Thou  canst  not  name  one  tender  tie. 
But  hers  dissolved  its  relics  lie  1 
O I  when  thou  see'st  some  mourner's  veil 
Shroud  her  thin  form  and  visage  pale. 
Or  mark'st  the  Matron's  bursting  tears 
Stream  when    the   stricken    drum  she 

hears; 
Or  see'st  how  manlier  grief,  suppreos'd. 
Is  labouring  in  a  fother*s  breast, — 
With  no  enquiry  vain  pursue 
The'  cause,  but  think  on  Waterioo  I 

XXI. 
Period  of  honour  as  of  woes, 
What  bright  careers  'twas  thine  to  close  ^ 
Mark'd  on  thy  roll  of  blood  what  names 
To  Briton's  memory,  and  to  Fame's^ 
Laid  there  their  last  immortal  claims  1 
Thou  saw'st  in  seas  of  gore  expire 
Redoubted  Picton's  soul  of  fire — 
Saw'st  in  the  mingled  carnage  lie 
All  that  of  PoNSONBT  could  die — 
Db  Lancet  change  Love's  bridal-wreath. 
For  laurels  from  the  hand  of  Death—* 
Saw'st  gallant  Miller's^  failing  eye 
Still  bent  where  Albion's  banners  fly. 
And  Cambror,'  in  the  shock  of  steel. 
Die  like  the  o£bpriog  of  Lochiel ; 

Where  Pnuais  late,  with  atrong  and  stem  daU^t* 
Hong  on  her  fated  fo«a  to  paraecute  their  flight.*' 

80CTMST. 


•  The  Poet*a  friend.  Colonel  Sir  William  Be  Lanoey,  married 
the  beantiftil  daughter  of  Sir  Jamea  Hall,  Bart,  to  April  181fi» 
and  receired  hia  mortal  vonnd  on  the  IRth  of  June.  See  Gap- 
tain  B.  Bali's  affecting  narrative  to  the  flrat  ecriea  of  hie 
"  Fragmenta  of  Vojagea  and  Trarela."  vol.  il.  p.  ago. 

*  Colonel  MiUer,  of  the  Gnarde-aon  to  Sir  William  MiUer, 
Lord  Glenlee.  When  mortally  wonnded  to  the  attack  on  the 
Boia  do  Boeea,  he  dealred  to  aeo  the  colonra  of  the  regiment 
otico  more  ere  he  died.  They  were  wared  over  Ua  head,  and 
the  expiring  oificer  declared  Mmaelf  aatlafied. 

s  '*  Colonel  Cameron,  of  FaaBiereni»  ao  often  dfetingiiinbed 

tn  Lord  Wellington'a  de«patchca  fromSpato,  fell  la  the  action 

at  Quatre  Braa,  (16th  June  181&),  while  Icadtog  tht  92(1  or  Qor 

don  Highlandera.  to  chaixo  a  bo^j  of  csYalrr  aoppoited  by 

.  tnftintry. "— flawT*  UUcrs,  p.  91 . 
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And  generoiu  Goiii>oir,<  "mid  the  strife. 
Fall  while  he  v&teh'd  hu  leader's  life. — 
Ah !  though  her  gaardisn  angel's  shield 
Fenced  Britun's  hero  through  the  field, 
Fate  not  the  less  her  power  made  known, 
Through  his  Mends'  hearts  to  pierce  his  own  I 

XXII. 
Forgive,  brave  Dead,  the  imperfect  lay  I 
Who  may  yoar  names,  your  numbers,  sayt 
What  high-strung  harp,  what  lofty  line. 
To  each  the  dear-eam'd  praise  assigti. 
From  high-bom  chiefis  of  martial  fame 
To  the  poor  soldier's  lowlier  name! 
Lightly  ye  rose  that  dawning  day. 
From  your  cold  couch  of  swamp  and  day, 
To  fill,  beforo  the  sun  was  low. 
The  bed  that  morning  cannot  know.-— 
Oft  may  the  tear  the  green  sod  steep. 
And  sacred  be  the  heroes'  sleep. 

Till  time  shall  cease  to  run ; 
And  ne'er  beside  their  noble  grave, 
May  Briton  pass  and  M  to  crave 
A  blessing  on  the  fallen  brave 

Who  fought  with  Wellington  I 

XXllI. 
Farewell,  sad  Field  I  whose  blighted  &ce 
Wears  desolation's  withering  trace; 
Long  shall  my  memory  retain 
Thy  shatter'd  huts  and  trampled  grain. 
With  every  mark  of  martial  wrong. 
That  scathe  thy  towers,  &ir  Hougomont  I ' 
Yet  though  thy  garden's  green  arcade 
The  marksman's  fatal  post  was  made, 
Though  on  thy  shatter'd  beeches  fell 
The  blended  rage  of  shot  and  shell. 
Though  from  thy  blacken'd  portals  torn. 
Their  fidl  thy  blighted  fruit-trees  mourn. 
Has  not  such  havoc  bought  a  name 
Immortal  in  the  rolls  of  famet 
Yefr— Agincourt  may  be  foigot, 
And  Cressy  be  an  unknown  spot. 

And  Blenheim's  name  be  new ; 
But  still  in  story  and  in  song. 
For  many  an  age  remember*d  long. 
Shall  live  the  towers  of  Hougomont, 

And  Field  of  Waterloo. 

1  Colonel  the  Honourable  Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  brother 
to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  who  has  erected  a  pUlar  on  the  ipot 
where  be  fell  by  the  lide  of  the  Dnke  of  Wellington, 
s  **  Beyond  these  pointe  the  fight  extended  not»~ 
Small  theatre  for  inch  a  tragedy  I 
Its  breadth  scarce  more,  ftom  eastern  Popelot 

To  where  the  grores  of  Hougomont  on  high 
Rear  in  the  west  their  venerable  head, 
And  coTer  with  their  shade  the  countless  dead. 

*'  But  wonldst  thou  tread  this  celebrated  ground. 
And  tcaoe  with  understanding  eyes  a  scene 
Above  all  other  fields  of  war  renown'd, 
Piom  weetem  Hougomont  thy  war  begin ; 


CONCLUSION. 

Stkbit  tide  of  human  Time !  thjit  knciw^  Ml  ici^ 
But,  sweeping  from  the  eradle  to  Ibe  tomb^ 
Bear'st  ever  downward  on  thy  dusky  breast 
Successive  generations  to  their  doom; 
While  thy  capacious  stream  has  equal  itwoi 
For  the  gay  bark  whera  Pleasure's  Btream«niptt% 
And  for  the  prison-ship  of  gaSt  and  gloom. 
The  flsher4ld£^  and  barge  that  bear*  a  eoort, 
tttiH  waftmg  onward  allto  one  dsrk  lUeiit  port  }— 

Stem  tide  of  Time !  through  what  mystersoos  dis]q|#i 
Of  hone  and  fear  have  our  fraU  barks  been  drivenr 

r" 

i«ur  nrer«  beforo,  viciaaitude  so  strange 
Was  to  one  race  of  Adam's  ofibpring  given. 
And  tun  such  varied  change  of  sea  and  heavel^ 
Such  unexpected  bursts  of  Joy  and  woe, 
Such  fearful  strife  as  that  whero  we  have  striveoy 
Sucoeeding  ages  ne'er  again  shall  know. 
Until  the  awfiil  term  when  Thou  shcdt  eease  to  fiovi 

Well  hast  thou  stood,  mj  Cdnnti7  !— 4]ia  hmft ' 
fight  j 

Hast  well  maintain'd  through  good  report  and  ill;   I 
In  thy  just  cause  and  in  thj  native  might, 
And  in  Heavoi's  grace  and  justice  eonstant  still ; 
Whether  the  banded  prowoH,  strength,  and  ddH 
Of  1^  the  world  against  thee  stood  amy'd, 
Or  when,  with  better  vietre  and  freer  vriH, 
Beside  thee  Europe's  noblest  drew  tbd  blade^ 
Each  emulous  in  arms  the  Ocean  Queen  to  aid. 

Well  art  thou  now  repaid — though  sloidy  rose, 
And  struggled  long  with  mists  thy  blaxe  of  fiuns^ 
While  like  the  dawn  that  in  the  orient  glows 
On  the  broad  wave  its  earlier  lustro  came  ;* 
Then  eastern  Egypt  saw  the  growing  flame. 
And  Maida's  myrtles  gleam'd  beneath  its  ray, 
Whero  first  the  soldier,  stung  with  generous  shsai% 
Rivaird  the  heroes  of  the  wat'ry  way. 
And  wash'd  in  foemen's  gore  unjust  reproach  awiy. 

Now,  Island  Empress,  wave  thy  crest  on  high, 
And  bid  the  banner  of  thy  Patron  flow, 
Ghdlant  Saint  George,  the  flower  of  Chivalry, 
For  thou  hast  fSftoed,  like  him,  a  dragon  Ibe, 

And  rescued  innocence  from  overthrow, 

— -~ 

There  was  our  strength  on  that  side,  and  there  fiist, 
In  all  its  force,  the  storm  of  battle  buzst.**— Socnucr. 

Mr.  Southey  adds,  in  a  note  on  these  verses  ^--**So  Inpert- 
ant  a  battle,  perhape,  was  never  before  fought  wfthinsosaall 
an  extent  of  groimd.  I  computed  the  distance  bctweoi  iis» 
gomont  and  Popelot  at  three  miles ;  in  a  straight  Unettis^bt 
probably  not  exceed  two  sad  a  half.  Our  guide  was  nry 
much  displeased  at  the  name  which  the  battle  bad  elMiasd 
in  England,— 'Why  call  it  the  battie  of  Waterioof  as sstfs 
'  Call  it  Hougomont,  call  tt  La  Haye  Sainta,  eaU  it  PopsM^ 
any  thing  but  Waterloo."*— P(^rAwv«  ta  JFatiHet,. 

s  MS.—"  On  the  broad  ocean  first  its  lustie 
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iid  toHDpM  dD«l^  Bin  hinv  lynomio  Slight, 
Aad  to  the  g^BQg  worid  majii  proudly  ihow 
Ai  diMsi  flnbl«n  ol  thj  Minted  Koigbty 
I  Vb  qvlPd  dsvMiaqg  pridsy  end  vindicAted  right. 

■ 

Yet  Ud  the  ewifWiwiee  ol  jut  renown, 
Snraa  deer-bong^  hot  deareet  thoi  eoquired, 
Vrit^BotMn,  wxite  the  moral  le«on  down: 
lb  Boi  alone  the  heart  with  Tslonr  fired. 


1  h  Oa  life  oT  Hr  W.  fleott,  i«L  T.,  p^  fl»-lH  the 
llOfiBdacuiims  reomd  of  Bdnato  altanlioBs  on  tUi 

.whilottwaapraoaodlBg  throogh  tbo  praoi,  by  tho 
aad  tho  bookniler,  vfth  tho  aaUior^o  food-natarod 
■OBedmco  adopCtitg,  tomodnuo  nJocttiiB  vhat 


The  diic^line  io  dreaded  end  admind. 
In  many  »  field  ol  bloody  oonqoeet  known; 
»^ncfa  may  by  Ume  be  lored,  by  gold  be  hired  ■ 
Tis  ooDstaa<7  m  the  good  canie  alone, 
Beit  Jnitifiee  the  meed  tl^  Taliant  iona  haTO  won.* 


■ND  OP  TBM  WXELO  OP  WABBUXk' 


•"'Iko  Ftali  of  Watorioo'  wao  pobHAod  boflm  «ho 
ilrfOeMor,lntro.:  tbo  profits  of  tho  fintoditloo  bobig 
[fta  attboi'o  ofntiiViiiioii  to  tlM  fimd  niaod  for  tho  raliof 
tko  vidovB  and  children  of  tho  ooldien  ■lain  in  tho 
Ihk  piooe  appean  to  haro  diaappointod  thooo  moot 
to  tympaffaSae  -witb  tho  author^o  viovo  and  ftol- 
IW  dowantlolBdeod  hoary  from  hb  Baanockbiini  to 
[IbWitnioo:  tho  prooenco,  or  aU  bat  TUblo  roality  of  what 

1  to  have  oToravodhitinuiginatieii, 
■ItUMdit  Into  a  vcak  pompodty  of  moromont.  Tho  borot 
tf  |m  aottre  eDthalaom  upon  tho  ScoUM  horoeo  that  foil 
1  tho  Didco  of  WdBafton'o  ponon,  boan^  howoror,  tbo 
;oailcsof  'TlioM]|lityMiiNlnl:'— 

gallaat  MiDoi^o  taOing  oyo 
▲Ihtoalialattdaidafly, 
i»iAChoahoekofitoo^ 
Dioliko  tho  «flbpii]«  of  Loddii,' dM^ 

JiitMi  hfcr  ftta  belag  tho  only  foioomlnt  pwngo    Thoie 


li  ooa,  iadood*  In  which  ho  fllaatnitoo  what  ho  thoft  tboa^it 
ponraoM  of  qilrit  ia  adTocdty*  whidi  alwajo 
pio  oudnwitly  diaractoiiotic  of  Soott'o  maanor 

of  intorwoaTing*  both  In  piooo  and  Tono,  tho  moral  onoxgiao 

with  BiiiloiMH  nararal  doomipthm,  and  combinlag  thonghi 

wtihlmagorj:— 

*  Or  lo  thy  tovi  Uko  nonntata  tido, 
That  iwoU'd  I7  wintor  otorm  and  ihow«i» 
BoUodown  intarbaloaco  of  powoiv 

▲  toncnt  fleroo  and  wldo ; 
Boft  of  thoM  aida»  a  rill  obocoro, 
Shifaiking  imnortcod,  moan  and  poor. 

Whooo  chaaad  ohowo  diiplay'd 

ThowndvofitoiMpotaoaflooaiBib  * 
Bat  not  000  ifptoin  of  tiio  toieo 
Bj  whidi  thoM  wrecko  wore  aiado  !* 

"  Tho  poom  waa  tlio  fint  apon  a  oabjoet  Ukoly  to  bo  inli- 
dontly  haeknoyod;  and.  having  tho  adTantago  of  ooming  ont 
in  a  mall  choap  form— (pmdontly  jmitatod  ftom  llnrrajli  ia- 
aovaUon  with  tho  taloo  of  Byron,  whieh  wao  tho  deathblow 
to  tho  lyrtom  of  vono  la  4naitOt)-^it  attainod  lapUly  amoa- 
mn  of  circalatloa  abero  what  had  bocn  roaohod  oilhor  by 
Bokoby  or  tho  Loid  of  the  Uoi.'*-IXKauuKi^i4fk  ^TAott. 
vc»L  ▼.»  pp^  Ui^y* 


L 
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APPENDIX. 


NoiB  A. 

FUe$  the  koolfd  tt^fand  thortm'd  Myttc— P.  Ml. 

Trs  TMper  in  FlMiden  4»rriw  In  his  left  band  *  ttick  with 
an  iron  hook»  with  whioh  h*  ooUeets  aa  nveh  gimin  as  he  can 
cat  at  one  awBcp  with  a  ahort  aajthe,  which  he  holds  in  his 
light  hand.  They  cany  on  this  double  process  with  groat 
spirit  and  dexterity. 


NotbB. 


Pale  BrustOi/  then  what  thoughle  were  thine.—T,  £09. 


It  was  aifinnfed  by  the  prisoners  of  war,  that  Bonaparte  had 
promised  his  army,  in  ease  of  rictory,  twenty*fonr  hotus'  plun- 
der of  the  dty  of  Brussels. 


Aom  different  points,  that  the  day  went  agaoMt  him,  and  Ait ' 
the  troope  seemed  to  be  disordered ;  to  which  ka  «b^  !•»  ] 
plied,— 'JEfi-atKi»U/  Bn-avant!* 

'*  One  general  sent  to  Inform  the  Emperor  that  be 
position  which  he  conid  not  maintain,  becsow  it 
manded  by  a  battery,  and  requested  to  know,  at  tho 
time,  in  what  way  be  should  protect  his  diriiioii 
murderous  firo  of  the  English  artillery.    '  Let  him 
batteiy,'  replied  BonapaEte,'  and  turned  his  back  cm  the  i 
de-camp  who  brought  the  message.^— JidotiOM  de  la  Bsttsdll-; 
de  MotO-Sl-Jean.    Faruu  Timotn  (kutaift,  Paris.  18U,9i^ 
p.  <L 


NOIB  D. 


N(yTB  C. 
"Onf  Onr  muemkustemexdabn.r-T,0(a, 

The  characteristic  obstinacy  of  Napoleon  was  neyer  moro 
fully  displayed  than  in  what  we  may  be  permitted  to  hope  will 
prore  the  iast  of  bis  fields.  He  would  listen  to  no  adrioe,  and 
allow  of  no  obstacles.  An  eye-witneis  has  giren  the  following 
account  of  his  demeanour  towards  the  end  of  the  action  ^— 

**  It  was  near  wren  o'clock ;  Bonaparte,  who  till  then  had  re- 
mained upon  the  ridge  of  the  hill  whence  he  could  best  behold 
what  passed,  contemplated  with  a  stem  countenance,  the  scene 
of  this  iMrrible  slaughter.  The  moro  that  obstacles  leemed  to 
multiply,  the  moro  his  obstinacy  seemed  to  increase.  He  be- 
came indignant  at  these  unforeseen  dfficnlties ;  and,  far  from 
fearing  to  push  to  extromities  an  army  whoie  confidence  in 
him  was  boundless,  he  ceased  not  to  pour  down  fresh  troops, 
and  to  giro  orders  to  march  forward— to  charge  with  the 
hayonet--to  carry  by  storm.    He  was  ropeatedW  Informed, 


The  faU  fhdir  Uader  ekunn'd  to  Outn.-^V.  flOS. 

It  has  been  roported  that  Bonaparte  chaxgedat  the  headef 
his  guard^  at  the  last  period  of  this  draadful  ooaflicL    Tb^ 
howerer,  is  not  aocurate.    He  came  down  indeed  to  a  hoDow 
part  of  the  Ugh  road,  leading  to  Charlerai,  wiUua  Ism  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mUe  of  the  farm  of  1a  Haye  Sainte,  one  of  the 
points  most  fiercely  disputed.   Hero  he  harangued  the  goardi^ 
and  Informed  them  that  his  preceding  operatione  had  d«> 
I  trorea  toe  Bmi^  iufsntry  and  oaralry,  and  that  tiiey  faadoaly 
to  support  tne  firo  i^  the  artillery,  which  they  wen  ts 
attack  with  the  bayonet.    This  exhortation  waa  received  wtt 
shouts  of  Five  Z*  JAnperewr,  which  were  heard  orer  all  our  hae, 
and  led  to  an  idea  that  Napoleon  waa  chaTging  In 
But  the  guards  were  led  on  hj  Noy ;  nor  did  Bonaparte 
proadi  nearer  the  scene  of  action  than  the  qiot  already  i 
tioned,  which  the  rsring  banks  on  eadi  side  rendered  seeare 
ih>m  all  such  balls  as  did  not  come  in  a  strsight  line.    Bs 
witneesed  the  earlier  part  of  the  battle  from  places  yet  mere 
remote,  particularly  from  an  obserratoiy  which  had  been 
placed  there  by  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  some  weelu  be- 
fore, for  the  purpoee  of  surreying  the  country.  >   It  ii  soi 
meant  to  infer  firom  theae  paxticulan  that  NapoIeeB  shewed 
on  that  memorable  occasion,  the  least  deficisncy  in  pemoaal 
courage ;  on  the  oimtrary,  he  erinoed  the  greatest  ooaspoaoe 
and  presence  of  mind  during  the  whole  actioa.    But  it  is  as 
less  true  that  report  haa  erred  in  ascribing  to  him  say  despe- 
rate efforts  of  ralonr  for  recorery  of  the  battle ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable, that  during  the  whole  carnage,  none  of  Us  nits 


1  The  mIstakcB  concerning  this  obserrator;  have  been  mn-    Bonaparte :  and  a  French  writer  affirassit 
tual.    The  English  supposed  it  was  erected  for  the  use  of  i  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
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cithcT  kilJ«d  or 
jlafcaafWcittaglOD'b 


ndad*  whercM 

■AtoiidonU 


reeiT  one  of  the 
p«d  auhnrt. 


NOTB  E. 

MftglaHdskaUUatkiJIffld/^F.SO^ 

UnHagup  to  a  nilmflnt  wUch  was  hard  pnMod.  tho  Duko 

,.aiM  to  the  men,  *'  Seldien,  ve  mnefc  ncTor  be  beat,— what 

vSii^njImEat^Mndr'    It k aeedlea to  lay how  thb ap- 

ladwae 


NoTS  F. 

Jtpfkt  the  twUih  Mt  danging  lrade.-T.  503. 

A  prirate  toldlar  of  the  95th  fCfl^ment  compared  the  Mmnd 
took  place  iounediately  upon  the  Britbh  earalry  min- 
with  tboee  of  the  enemy,  to  *'  a  tkoutamd  Wnktr*  at 


Nona. 

Tke  BHtith  tkock  ^levdTd  tte*L-T.  90L 

No  peffaaiion  or  avthority  eould  prereU  npmi  the  Preadl 
troope  to  itand  the  shock  of  tho  bayonet.  The  Imperial 
Gnarde,  in  partlenlar,  hardly  stood  till  the  British  were 
within  thirty  yards  of  them,  although  the  French  aathor, 
already  qnated*  has  pat  into  their  moutha  the  magnaaimona 
sentlmeot,  *  Hie  Onards  nerer  yield— they  die."  The  same 
author  haa  coTered  the  platean,  or  eminence,  of  St.  Jean, 
which  ftirmed  the  Britbh  position,  with  redoabts  and  re- 
tienehmenta  which  nerer  had  an  existence.  As  the  narra- 
tive, which  is  in  many  respects  earioos,  was  written  by  aa 
eye-witneaa,  he  was  probably  deceired  by  the  appearance  of  a 
road  and  ditch  which  ran  dong  part  of  the  hilL  It  may  be 
also  mentioned,  in  eritidslag  this  worlc,  that  the  writer  men- 
tions the  Chateaa  of  Hongomont  to  have  been  carried  by  the 
French,  although  it  was  reeolntely  and  succsssfaHy  defended 
during  the  whole  action.  The  enemy,  indeed,  poassmsd  them- 
seWcs  of  the  wood  by  which  it  to  surroanded,  and  at  length 
set  fire  to  the  hoaae  itself  s  bat  the  Britiah  (a  detachment  of 
tlie  Ouarda,  ander  the  command  of  Colonel  M acdonnell,  and 
afterwarda  of  Colonel  Home)  nude  good  the  g«?dea,  and 
thna  pveeerrsd,  by  their  deeperate  reaittance,  the  pest  whiah 
of  the  Oaka  of  W  elUagtoa'a  light  Oaak. 


J 


fHarolb  tfie  Muuntltsisi: 


A  POEM.'  IN  SIX  CANTOS. 


kiMDkwtietcmdofpopwUtriadevaiMttmg.  TU  manner  vat  ngapoied  to  U  ihai  qf  a  rtuh  nUntird,  cr 
&^  H  oppomtiom  to  *  Tim  Bridal  </  Trigrmam^*  tMek  wat  deigned  to  hdong  rather  to  Uu  Italian  mAool. 
^mm/kgiiee  jfiecswucalUd  '  ffaroU  the  Daunilett  ;*  and  Z  am  ttitt  adonitked  at  my  havuiff  committed  tka 
fwerivf  if  teleetit^  the  very  name  vohkh  lard  Byron  l^  nutde  90  Jamovt,  It  eneotiniered  rather  an  odd/aU^ 
^hgmkm  friend,  Mr,  Jamet  ffogg,  had  pmUithed,  about  the  eame  tme,  a  work  called  ihe  *  Poetic  Mirror/ 
^fi^mmig  imilaiiont  of  the  prine^xU  living  poets,  TTiere  wu  in  it  a  very  good  imitation  of  my  own  ttyle,  whiok 
^mAarmmUanee  to  *  Harold  He  Dcmntleu/  thai  there  was  no  discovering  the  ordinal  from  the  imitaiion , 
tsilhtSKeihaimaai^whoiookthetronble  if  thinking  sf>on  the  ndfjeety  were  raHer  <f  cphdon  that  my  ingenione 
4ntf  wot  Oa  IriM,  and  not  thejietitiont  Simon  Phtb."— Ihtboduction  to  thb  Lobd  ov  TBI  Islbb.    1880.' 


'  PiUUwd  bj  CdnstaU*  and  Co.,  J«nn«rr  1817,  in  Umo^ 

'  "*  WrtUn  leM  fhm  a  month,  the  Black  Dwarf  and  Old 
KntdKj  vera  fcUowed  bj  '  Harold  tbo  Daantlcai,  by  tbo 
•>«W  of  tho  Bridal  of  Triennain.*  This  poem  had  boea.  it 
*B«*%  ^pm  MToral  yean  back;  nay,  part  of  It  had  boon 
*<*>>%  printed  befon  tho  qipeazanca  of  Childo  Harold* 
ftaagbthatdicnmstaace  had  OMaped  the  authox^a  remem* 
^fiM*  vbca  he  penned,  in183(^  hie  Introdnction  to  the  Lord 
•f  tb  IiIm  ;  far  he  there  nya, '  I  am  atill  artonJthed  at  my 
k»bgO0Bnnitted  the  graai  error  of  selectlidi  the  rerr  name 
*UA  LstA  Byron  had  made  ao  ftmooa.*  The  Tolmne  waa 
yhfcgdbyMewra,  flBMtaW%  and  had,  m  tbooeboolcBeUers' 

It  has  never,  howerar. 


placed  on  a  lerel  with  Triermain ;  and,  though  it  contaJas 
many  rigorons  plctares,  and  splendid  Terses,  and  here  and 
there  some  hsL^pj  hnmonr,  the  oonftislon  and  harsh  transi- 
tions of  the  fU>le,  and  the  dim  mdeness  of  dianeter  and 
maaaen^  seem  snffident  to  aeooont  fn  this  Inferiority  In 
pabUe  fiftToar.  It  is  not  sorptislng  that  the  author  should 
have  redoubled  his  aTenion  to  the  notion  of  any  more  serious 
perfbtmances  In  rerse.  He  had  eelxed  ou  an  instrument  of 
wider  oompssii  and  which,  handled  with  wluttoTer  rapidity, 
seemed  to  rsreal  at  ereiy  touch  treasnreethat  had  hitherto 
slept  unconaclonBly  within  him.  He  had  thrown  off  Us  fet* 
ters.  and  mlfl^t  well  go  forth  rejoicing  In  the  natlta  alMtioky 
of  his  strength."— J^^&tfM;  ToL  ▼.,  pb  Ul. 
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Varolii  tt)t  IBaantItfi!s(. 


INTEODUCTION. 


There  it  a  mood  of  miDd^  vra  all  have  known 
On  drowsy  eve,  or  dark  ajid  lowering  day. 
When  the  tired  spirits  lose  their  sprightly  tone, 
And  nought  can  chase  the  lingering  hours  away. 
Dall  on  our  soal  fklls  Fancy's  dazzling  ray, 
And  wisdom  holds  his  steadier  torch  in  vain, 
Ohseared  the  pslnting  seems,  mistuned  the  lay, 
Nor  dare  we  of  our  listless  load  complain, 
For  who  for  qrmpathy  may  seek  that  cannot  tell  of 
pain! 

The  Jolly  sportsman  knows  such  drearihood. 
When  bunts  in  deluge  the  autumnal  rain, 
Clouding  that  mom  which  threats  the  heath-cock's 

brood; 
Of  such,  in  summer^s  drought,  the  anglers  plain. 
Who  hope  the  soft  mild  southern  shower  in  vain  ; 
But,  more  than  all,  the  discontented  fiur, 
Whom  ftther  stem,  and  sterner  annt,  restrain 
From  eomnty-baU^  or  race  ooonrring  rare. 
While  all  her  friends  around  their  vestments  gay 

prepare. 


Ennui  l-— or,  as  our  mothers  call'd  thee,  Spleen  I 
To  ihee  we  owe  ftiU  many  a  rare  device  ;~ 
Thine  is  the  sheaf  of  painted  cards,  I  ween, 
The  rolling  hilliard-baU,  the  rattling  dice. 
The  turning-lathe  for  framing  gimcraok  nice ; 
The  amateur's  b'lOtoh'd  pallet  thou  mayst  daim, 
Retort,  and  air-pump,  threatening  frogs  and  mice, 
(Murders  disguised  by  philosophic  name,) 
And  much  of  trifling  grave,  andjmnch  of  buzom  game. 


1  The  dxrhomoiir,  and  tort  of  half  Spenserian  cast  of  thflssb 
as  well  u  mil  the  other  Introdnctoiy  etaiisaB  in  the  poem,  we 
Ihtnk  excellent,  and  eoarcely  outdone  by  any  thing  of  the 
kind  wc  know  of;  and  there  are  few  puts^  taken  wparately. 


Then  of  the  books,  to  catch  thy  dnmtj  glsnes     < 
Compiled,  what  bard  the  catalogue  may  <{aot8l   ^ 
Plays,  poems,  novels,  never  read  but  onoe;— 
Dui  noc  of  such  the  tale  frir  Edgeworth  vrote^     ' 
That  bears  thy  name,  and  is  thine  antidote ; 
And  not  of  such  the  strain  my  Thomson  soag, 
Delicious  dreams  inspiring  by  his  note. 
What  time  to  Indolence  his  harp  he  stnmfc;"     > 
Oh!   might  my  lay  be  rank'd   that  happier  Bt 
among  !^ 

Each  hath  his  reftige  whom  thy  cares  ansiL 
For  me,  I  love  my  study-fire  to  trim. 
And  con  right  vacantly  some  idle  tale, 
Dbplaying  on  the  couch  each  listless  limb, 
Till  on  the  drowsy  page  the  lights  grow  dim, 
And  donbtftil  slumber  half  soppUes  the  theme; 
While  antique  shapes  of  knight  and  giant  grio, 
Damsel  and  dwaii^  in  long  prooearion  gieen, 
And  the  Romancer's  tale  becomes  the  Besd€r% 
dreaoL 


Tis  thus  my  malady  I  well  may  bear. 
Albeit  outstrelch'd,  like  Fiope'a  own  Paiidsl, 
Upon  the  rack  of  a  too-eaqr  chMr ; 
And  find,  to  cheat  the  tfane,  a  powerfil  i^H 
In  old  romannts  of  emuitiy  that  tell, 
Or  later  legends  of  the  Fairy-folk, 
Or  Oriental  tale  of  Afrite  feu, 
Of  Geoii,  Talisman,  and  bioad-wfng'd  Ro«^ 
Though  taste  may  blush  and  frown,  and  sshir 
mock. 


Oft  at  such  season,  too,  will  rhymes  unioflgfat 
Arrange  themselves  in  some  romantic  lay; 
The  which,  as  things  nnfltting  graver  thoQgh^ 
Are  burnt  or  btotted  on  some  wiser  day.— 


that  hare  not  aemething  attractive  to  the  loTcr  ef  9»t*td 
poetry ;  while  any  one  psfe  wiU  ihow  Acw  tftrnMlf'^'" 
to  ike  matum  ^SeetL**''Biackwooers  MagoMtM,  Wl 


HAROLD   THK   DAUNTLESS. 

Tiwi  fcw  wfrdre    and  proadl j  let  hm  my, 
Owt  not  the  oritio's  mile^  nor  drMd  his  frown ; 
Thej  veU  may  werf  to  while  en  hoar  ewey, 
Nqr  does  the  Ttfthmie  ask  for  more  renown, 
the  Ennoi's  ymwning  snile,  whet  time  she  drope  it 
down* 
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CAirrO  FIBST. 


I. 

LUT  t»  die  TiloTOU  deeds  thet 

B^  Emld  the  DMmtiiaBy  Ooont  IK^tJkind's  son ! 


Oosat  Witikind  oHBa  of  e  ngel  8to«fai, 
Aad  raisd  with  his  NoTMmen  die  laDd  end  the  mefai. 
Woetetereehnswhiehheeoestedl  for  there 
Wai  ihedding  of  bloody  and  rending  of  hair, 
Baps«f  BuadsD,  end  slanghter  of  priest, 
^litlMRiigof  TSEvens  end  wohes  to  the  foast: 
Vbes  hs  hoisted  his  standaid  blaok, 
fiifae  him  was  battle,  behind  him  wrack, 
AadhebBra'd  the  eborehes>  that  heathen  Dane, 
lb  l«ht  his  band  to  «heir  berks  again. 


Ob 
Hie 


IL 
his  outrage  known, 

of  FVanoe  had  his  banners  blown; 

there  to  lender,  yet  still 
Hiiliiil8shadfoi»y'd  on  Soottirii  hill: 
^  upon  neny  Enghuid's  eoast 
More  frequent  he  sail'd,  for  he  won  the  moot 
lo  vide  and  so  for  his  ravage  they  knew, 
tf^ittl  bat  ^eem'd  white 'gainst  the  weUda  btae» 
l^vspst  and  bugle  to  arms  did  caU« 
^^igbets  hasten'd  to  man  the  wall, 
^^MMita  fled  mlaad  his  Any  to 'soape» 
Baooot  were  lifted  on  headland  and  oape» 
^  were  toll'd  out,  and  aye  as  they  rang    * 
FeeHsl  and  fiintly  the  gny  brother's  sang, 
' Bleeiii^  St  Ifeiy,  ficom flood  and  from  Are, 
f^  froine  and  p«ty  and  Count  Witikind's  uns  r 

m. 

Ht  fiked  the  weellh  of  foir  Enfl^and  so  weU, 
^  he  ioni^t  in  her  boaom  as  native  to  dwell. 
Be  eater  d  the  Hnmber  in  foaiftil  hour, 
And  dieembsik'd  with  his  Dianish  power. 
Huee  Bsris  came  against  him  with  all  theb  train^ 
Two  hath  he  taken,  and  one  hath  he  dain. 
Coont  ^itikind  left  the  Hnmber's  rich  strand, 
^  fab  wasted  and  wavr'd  in  Northumberiand. 
°^  the  Saxon  Bjng  was  e  sire  in  sge^ 
^eek  in  battle,  in  ooancO  sage; 

^    33. 


Peeoe  of  that  heathen  leader  he  sought. 

Gifts  he  gave,  and  qoiet  he  booght ; 

And  the  Connt  took  upon  him  the  peaoeable  style 

Of  e  Tassal  and  liegeman  of  Britain's  brand  Ue. 

IV. 

Time  will  rust  the  sharpest  sword. 
Time  will  oonsnme  the  strongest  oord ; 
That  which  moolders  hemp  and  steel. 
Mortal  arm  and  nerve  most  ibel. 
Of  the  Danish  band,  whom  Count  Witikind  led. 
Many  wax'd  aged,  and  many  were  dead : 
Himself  found  his  armour  ftiU  weighty  to  bear. 
Wrinkled  his  brows  grsw,  and  hoaiy  his  hair ; 
He  lean'd  on  e  stsif,  when  his  stop  went  abraao. 
And  patient  his  palfrey,  when  steed  he  bestrode. 
As  he  grew  feebler,  his  wildness  ceased, 
He  made  himself  peace  with  prekto  and  priests— 
Made  his  peace,  and,  stooping  his  head. 
Patiently  listed  the  oounsel  they  said: 
Saint  Cuthbert's  Bishop  was  holy  and  grave, 
Wise  and  good  was  the  counsel  he  gave. 

V. 
"  Thou  hast  murdered,  robb'd,  and  spoU'd, 
Thne  it  Is  thy  poor  soul  were  assoil*d; 
Priests  didst  thou  sli^,  and  churehee  bum. 
Time  it  is  now  to  repentance  to  turn ; 
Fiends  hast  thou  worshipp'd,  with  fleeidisb  rite, 
Leave  now  the  darikneas,  and  wend  into  light : 
0 1  while  lifo  and  space  are  given. 
Turn  thee  yet,  and  think  of  Heaven  1" 
That  stem  old  heathen  his  head  he  raised. 
And  on  the  good  preUto  he  stedfostly  gaaed; 
"  Give  me  broad  lands  on  ths  Wear  and  the  Tyne, 
My  frith  I  vriU  leave,  and  111  cleave  unto  thhie." 

VL 
Broad  hmds  he  gave  him  on  Tyne  and  Wear, 
To  be  held  of  the  chnroh  by  bridle  and  spear ; 
Part  of  Monkwearanoath,  of  T^edale  pert. 
To  better  his  vrill,  and  to  soften  his  heart: 
Connt  Witikind  was  e  jojftil  man. 
Leas  for  the  ikith  than  the  lands  that  he  wan. 
The  high  dhuroh  of  Duriiam  is  dress'd  for  the  day. 
The  deigy  are  rank'd  in  their  solemn  array : 
There  came  the  Count,  in  n  beer-skin  wsnn. 
Leaning  on  Hilde  his  concubine's  em. 
He  kneel'd  before  Saint  Cuthbert's  shrine. 
With  patience  unwonted  at  rites  divine ; 
He  sbjored  the  gods  of  heathen  race, 
*And  he  bent  his  head  at  the  font  of  grace. 
But  such  waa  the  grisly  old  proselyte's  look. 
That  the  priest  who  bi^tixed  him  grew  pels  and  shook 
And  the  old  monks  mntter'd  beneath  their  hood, 
''Of*  stem  so  stubborn  can  never  ^ring  good  I 

TIL 

Up  then  arose  that  grim  oonvertite, 
Homeward  he  hied  hhn  when  ended  the  rito ; 

2k 


If 
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The  Prelate  in  honour  will  with  him  ride. 
And  feast  in  his  caatle  on  T^e's  tair  nde. 
Banners  and  banderols  danced  in  the  wind. 
Monks  rode  befbre  them,  and  spearmen  behind ; 
Onward  they  paw'd,  till  fairly  did  shine 
Pennon  and  cross  on  the  bosom  of  T^e ; 
And  ftxll  in  front  did  that  foi'tiuss  lower, 
In  darksome  strength  with  its  bnttrsss  and  tower : 
At  the  castle  gate  was  yonng  Harold  there, 
Ck>unt  Witikind's  only  ofBipring  and  heir. 

VIII. 

Yonng  Harold  was  fear'd  for  his  hardihood. 

His  strength  of  frame,  and  his  ftiry  of  mood. 

Rude  he  was  and  wild  to  behold. 

Wore  neither  collar  nor  bracelet  of  gold. 

Cap  of  Tair  nor  rich  array, 

Snch  as  should  grace  that  festal  day : 

His  doublet  of  bull's  hide  was  all  unbimoed, 

UncoTer'd  his  head,  and  his  sandal  unlaced : 

His  shaggy  black  locks  on  his  brow  hung  low, 

And  his  eyes  glanced  through  them  a  swarthy  glow ; 

A  Danish  club  in  his  hand  he  bore. 

The  spikes  were  clotted  with  recent  gore; 

At  his  back  a  she-wolf,  and  her  wolf-cubs  twain, 

In  the  dangerous  chase  that  morning  slain. 

Rude  was  the  greeting  his  father  he  made. 

None  to  the  Biibop/— while  thus  he  said : — 

IX. 
**  What  priest-led  hypocrite  art  thou. 
With  thy  humbled  look  and  thy  monkish  brow, 
Like  a  shaTeling  who  studies  to  cheat  his  vowf 
Can'st  thou  be  Witikind  the  Waster  known. 
Royal  Eric's  fearless  son. 
Haughty  Gunhilda's  haughtier  lord, 
Who  won  his  bride  by  the  axe  and  sword ; 
¥Tam  the  shrine  of  St  Peter  the  chalice  who  tore. 
And  melted  to  bracelets  for  Freya  and  Thor ; 
With  one  blow  of  his  gauntlet  who  bunt  the  skull. 
Before  Odin's  stone,  of  the  Mountain  Built 
Then  ye  worshipp'd  with  rites  that  to  war-gods  belong. 
With  the  deed  of  the  braTO,  and  the  blow  of  the  strong ; 
And  now,  in  thine  age  to  dotage  sunk. 
Wilt  thou  patter  thy  crimes  to  a  shaTen  monk, — 
Lay  down  thy  maU-shirt  for  dothing  of  habr^ — 
Fasting  and  scourge,  like  a  slare,  wilt  thou  heart 
Or,  at  best,  be  admitted  in  slothftil  bower 
To  batten  with  priest  and  with  paramour! 
Oh  I  out  upon  thine  endless  shame  1 
Each  Scald's  high  harp  shall  blast  thy  iSune, 
And  thy  son  will  reftise  thee  a  fether's  name  I " 

X. 

Irefiil  waz'd  old  Witikind's  look. 

His  feltering  voioe  with  fury  shoc^ : — 

*'  Hear  me,  Harold  of  hardened  heart  1 

Stubborn  and  wilftil  erer  thou  wert. 

Thine  outrage  insane  I  command  thee  to  cease, 

Pear  my  wrath  and  remain  at  peace ; — 


Just  is  the  debt  of  repentance  I've 

Richly  the  churdh  has  a  recompense  made. 

And  thetruthofherdootrinealpioTewithmyfaladi^ 

But  reckoning  to  none  of  my  actions  I  owe^ 

And  least  to  my  son  such  aoeoonting  will  ahow. 

Why  speak  I  to  thee  of  repentance  or  truth. 

Who  ne'er  from  thy  childhood  knew  reason  or  rutkt 

Hence !  to  the  wolf  and  the  bear  in  her  den  ; 

These  are  thy  mates^  and  not  rational  men." 

XL 

Gkimly  smiled  Harold,  and  coldly  relied, 
^  We  must  honour  our  sires,  if  we  fear  when  thsgr  ehida 
For  me,  I  am  yet  what  thy  lessons  have  made, 
I  was  roc^'d  in  a  buckler  and  fed  tnm.  a  blade ; 
An  infent,  was  taught  to  claq>  hands  and  to  about 
From  the  roofe  of  the  tower  when  the  flame  had  bnks 

out; 
In  the  blood  of  slain  foemen  my  finger  to  dip. 
And  tinge  with  its  purple  my  cheek  and  mj  lq)v— 
Tis  thou  know'st  not  truth,  that  hast  barter'din  dd. 
For  a  price,  the  brare  ikith  that  thine  anoeston  hdd. 
When  this  wol^"— and  the  carcass  he  flung  on  ths 

plain/— 
^  Shall  awake  and  giye  food  to  her  nuislingi  again, 
Tlie  Omc  of  his  fether  will  Harold  reriew ; 
Till  then,  aged  Heathen,  young  Christian,  adien!" 

XIL 
Priest,  monk,  and  prekte,  stood  ag^iast, 
As  through  the  pageant  the  heathen  pass'd. 
A  cross-bearer  out  of  his  saddle  he  flung. 
Laid  his  hand  on  the  ponmiel,  and  into  it  sprung. 
Loud  was  the  shriek,  and  deep  the  groan. 
When  the  holy  sign  on  the  earth  was  thrown! 
The  fierce  old  Count  unsheathed  his  brand. 
But  the  calmer  Prelate  stay'd  his  hand. 
**  Let  him  pass  firee ! — Heaven  knows  its  hour,— 
But  he  must  own  repentance's  power. 
Pray  and  weep,  and  penance  bear. 
Ere  he  hold  land  by  ^e  Tyne  and  the  Wear." 
Thus  in  scorn  and  in  wrath  from  hb  froher  is  goae 
Young  Harold  the  Dauntless,  Count  Witikind's  sml 

XIIL 
High  was  the  feasting  hi  Witikind's  haU, 
Reyell'd  priests,  soldiers,  and  pagansj,  and  all; 
And  e'en  the  good  Bishop  was  fein  to  endure 
The  scandal,  which  time  and  instruction  might  esie: 
It  were  dangerous,  he  deem'd,  at  the  first  to  restruo, 
In  his  wine  and  his  wassail,  a  half-christen'd  Dane. 
The  mead  flow'd  around,  and  the  ale  was  dnis'd 

dry. 
Wild  was  the  laughter,  the  song,  and  the  cry;  > 
With  Kyrie  Eleison,  came  damoroualy  in 
The  war-songs  of  Danesmen,  Norweyan,  and  Fa»i 
Till  man  after  man  the  contention  gave  o'er, 
Outstretch'd  on  the  rushes  that  strew'd  the  hall  floor; 
And  the  tempest  within,  baring  ceased  its  wild  roati 
Gave  place  to  the  tempest  that  thunder'd  without 
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XIV. 
Aptft  from  the  wmimiI,  in  toRvt  alone, 
Uf  inen-httr^d  Gunaar,  old  EvmeDg^ffde's  ton; 
htiw  tnm  of  Lofd  Harold  that  Flige  was  the  flnly 
Fbr  Hanld  in  childhood  had  Ermengarde  nnaed; 
lad  grierod  ma  young  Qvnnar  his  master  should 


UDhooasd  and  unfriended,  an  exile  from  home. 

Hebetrd  the  deep  thmder,  the  plashing  of  tain, 

Be  »w  the  red  ti^tning  throogh  shot-hole  and  pane ; 

«  And  oh ! "  said  the  Page, «  on  the  shelterless  wold 
I   Lord  Harold  is  wandering  in  daikness  and  oold  1 
I   Whttthoaghhewaastnbboni,sndwa7wafd,andwild, 
I  H«  eadnred  me  beeanse  I  was  Brmengaide's  diild^ — 
I   And  often  from  dawn  till  the  set  of  the  son, 
I   Id  Oe  ehsse,  by  hia  stirrap,  unbidden  I  ran ; 
I   I  wnld  I  woe  older,  and  knighthood  could  bear, 
I   I  voold  aoon  quit  the  banks  of  the  T^e  and  the  Wear: 
I    For  my  mother's  eoramand,  with  her  last  parting 
I  bnath, 

!    BlMle  me  follow  her  nurriing  in  life  and  to  death. 

;  XV. 

j    *  It  pons  and  it  thunders,  it  lightens  amain, 
AsifLok,  the  Destroyer,  had  burst  from  his  obainl 
Aoeoned  by  the  Church,  and  ezpeU'd  by  his  are, 
Nor  Chriatisn  nor  Dane  give  him  shelter  or  fire, 
I    And  tliis  tempest  what  mortal  may  houseless  endure  t 
i    U uided,  unmantled,  he  dies  on  the  moor  I 
I    ^^bate'er  oomes  of  Ghmnar,  he  tairies  not  here.** 
I    He  leapt  from  his  ooueh  and  he  grasp'd  to  hia  spear; 
Soo^  the  hall  of  the  feast.  Undisturbed  by  his  tread, 
I    the  VMnilers  slept  feet  as  the  sle^  of  the  dead: 
:    "UngrateAilsnd  bestial  1"  his  anger  broke  forth, 
"To  forget  'mid  your  goblets  the  pride  of  the  North ! 
And  yoQ,  ye  oowl'd  priests,  who  have  plen^  in  store, 
Mut  grre  Gunaar  for  ransom  a  palfrey  and  ore." 

XVI. 

1^  heeding  foil  little  of  ban  or  of  ourse, 
He  bag  seized  on  the  Prior  of  Jorvauz's  purse: 
Stint  Meneholt's  Abbot  next  morning  has  miss'd 
Ssmsatle,  deep  fatT'd  from  the  cape  to  the  wrist : 
Tbe  SeDeechal's  keys  from  his  belt  he  has  U'en, 
(^ell  drench'd  on  that  eve  was  old  Hildebrand's 

bnun.) 
To  the  stable-yard  he  made  hfa  way. 
And  monAted  the  Bishop's  palfrey  gay, 
(We  and  hsmlet  behind  him  has  cast, 
^  ligfat  on  his  way  to  the  moorland  has  pasa'd. 
Sofe  snorted  the  palfrey,  unused  to  foce 
A  weather  so  wUd  at  so  neh  a  pace ; 
^  ^  he  snorted,  so  loud  be  neigh'd. 
There  answer'd  a  steed  that  was  bound  beside, 
Aod  the  red  fhsh  of  lightning  ahoVd  there  where  lay 
Hiinaater,  Lord  Harold,  outstretch'd  on  the  clay. 

XVII. 
^P  he  started,  and  thunderM  out, "  SUnd  I " 
^<l  nised  the  club  in  bis  deadly  hand. 


The  flazen-hair'd  Gunnar  bis  purpose  told, 
Show'd  the  palfrey  and  proflBsr'd  the  gold. 
"  Back,  baeky  and  home,  thou  simple  boyi 
Thou  canst  not  share  my  grief  or  joy : 
Have  I  not  mark'd  thee  wail  and  cry 
When  thou  hast  seen  a  sparrow  diet 
And  canst  thou,  as  my  follower  should. 
Wade  ankle-deep  through  foeman's  blood. 
Dare  mortal  and  immortal  foe, 
The  gods  above,  the  fiends  below. 
And  man  on  esrth,  more  hatefol  still, 
The  very  fountain-head  of  ill  t 
Desperate  of  life,  and  careless  of  death. 
Lover  of  bloodshed,  and  slaughter,  and  scathe, 
Such  must  thou  be  vrith  me  to  roam, 
And  sueh  thou  osnst  not  be— baek,  and  homel 

XVIIL 

Toung  Gunnar  shook  like  an  aspen  bough. 

As  he  heard  the  harsh  voioe  and  beheld  the  daili 

brow, 
And  half  he  repented  his  purpose  and  vow. 
But  now  to  draw  back  vrere  bootless  shame. 
And  he  loved  his  master,  so  urged  his  daim : 
^  Alas  I  if  my  arm  and  my  courage  be  weak, 
Bear  with  me  a  while  for  old  Brmengarde's  sake ; 
Nor  deem  so  lightly  of  Gunnar*s  foith. 
As  to  fear  he  would  break  it  for  peril  of  death. 
Have  I  not  risk'd  it  to  fetch  thee  this  gold. 
This  sueoat  and  mantle  to  fence  thee  from  cold  f 
And,  did  I  bear  a  baser  mind, 
What  lot  ramaios  If  I  stay  behind  t 
The  priests'  revenge,  thy  fether's  vrrath, 
A  dungeon,  and  a  shamefol  death." 

XIX. 

With  gentler  look  Lord  Harold  eyed 

The  Page,  then  tum'd  his  head  aside ; 

And  either  a  tear  did  his  eyelash  stain. 

Or  it  caught  a  drop  of  the  passing  rain. 

**  Art  thou  an  outcast,  then  t "  quoth  he ; 

<*  The  meeter  page  to  follow  me." 

'Twere  bootless  to  tell  what  olimes  they  sought. 

Ventures  achieTCd,  and  battles  fought ; 

How  oft  vrith  few,  how  oft  alone. 

Fierce  Harold's  arm  the  field  hath  won. 

Men  svrore  his  eye,  that  flash'd  so  red 

When   each   other   glanoe   was   quench'd  with 

dread. 
Bore  oft  a  light  of  deadly  flame. 
That  ne'er  from  mortal  courage  came. 
Those  limbs  so  strong,  that  mood  so  stern, 
That  loved  the  ooueh  of  heath  and  fern. 
Afar  frxMU  hamlet,  tower,  and  town. 
More  than  to  rest  on  driven  down ; 
That  stubborn  frame,  that  sullen  mood, 
Men  deem'd  must  come  of  aught  but  good ; 
And  they  whisper'd,  the  great  Master  Fiena  was  at 

one 
With  Harold  the  Dauntless,  Count  Witlkind'e  son. 
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XX. 

Yean  after  yean  had  gone  and  fledf 

The  good  old  Prelate  lies  lapp'd  in  lead; 

In  the  chapel  itill  is  shown 

His  sculptured  form  on  a  mart>le  stone^ 

With  staif  and  ring  and  seapnlaiie^ 

And  folded  hands  in  the  act  of  prayer. 

Saint  Cuthhert's  mitre  Is  restiBg  now 

On  the  haughty  Saxon,  hold  Aldingmr'a  brow ; 

The  power  of  his  crozier  he  ioTod  to  extend 

O'er  whatever  would  break,  or  whatever  would  bend ; 

And  now  hath  he  clothed  him  in  cope  and  in  pall^ 

And  the  Chapter  of  Duriiam  has  met  at  his  call. 

^  And  hear  ye  not,  brethren,"  the  proud  Bishop  said, 

<<  That  our  vassal,  the  Danish  Count  Witildnd's  dead! 

All  his  gold  and  his  goods  hath  he  given 

To  holy  Church  for  the  love  of  Heaven, 

And  hath  founded  a  chantiy  with  stipend  and  dole. 

That  priests  and  that  beadsmen  mayprsy  for  his  seal : 

Harold  his  son  is  wandering  abroad. 

Dreaded  by  man  and  abhorr'd  by  God ; 

Meet  it  is  not,  that  such  should  heir 

The  lands  of  the  ohurch  on  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear, 

And  at  her  pleasure,  her  hallow'd  hands 

Ifay  now  resume  these  wealthy  lands." 

Answer'd  good  Eustace,^  a  canon  old, — 

**  Harold  is  tsmelnw,  and  furious, and  bold; 

Ever  Renown  blows  a  note  of  fome, 

And  a  note  of  fear,  when  she  sounds  his  name ; 

Much  of  bloodshed  and  much  of  scathe 

Have  been  their  lot  who  have  waked  his  wrath.  . 

Leave  him  these  lands  and  lordships  still. 

Heaven  in  its  hour  may  change  his  will ; 

But  if  reft  of  gold,  and  of  living  bare. 

An  evil  counsellor  is  despair,** 

More  had  he  said,  but  the  Prelate  Irown'd, 

And  murmur'd  his  brethren  who  sate  around. 

And  with  one  consent  have  they  given  their  doom. 

That  the  Church  should  the  lands  of  Saint  Cuthbert 

remme. 
So  will'd  the  Prelate ;  and  canon  and  dean 
Qave  to  his  judgment  their  loud  amen. 


Rarallr  i^t  BtiuntUii. 


CAmo  raooivD. 


I. 

Til  meny  in  greenwood,— thus  runs  the  old  lay ^ 
In  the  gladsome  month  of  lively  May, 


When  the  wild  bfa^'  song  on  stem  and  spra  j 

Invites  to  foteat  bower ; 
Then  rears  the- ash  his  aiiy  erBB^ 
Then  shines  the  birch  in  silver  ves^ 
And  the  beeeb  m  glistening  leaves  is  dreat. 
And  dark  between  shows  tibe  oak's  pmnd 

like  a  diieftain's  frowning  tower; 
Though  a  thousand  braaehes  join  llieir  seraeA. 
Tet  the  breken  sunbeams  glance  between^ 
And  tip  the  leaves  with  lighter  green. 

With  brighter  tints  the  flower : 
Dull  is  the  heart  that  loves  not  then 
Tlie  deep  recess  of  the  wildwood  g^en. 
Where  roe  and  red-deer  find  shelterioig'deB^ 

When  the  sun  is  in  his  power. 


IL 
Less  merry,  perchance,  is  the  foding  leaf 
That  follows  so  soon  on  the  gather*d  shea^ 

When  the  greenwood  loses  the  name; 
Silent  is  then  the  forest  bound. 
Save  the  redbreast's  note^  and  the  rustlii^  sound 
Of  fipost-nipt  leaves  that  are  dropping  round 
Or  the  deep-moiith'd  cry  of  the  distant  homd 

That  opens  on  hie  game: 
Tet  then,  too,  I  love  the  forest  wide. 
Whether  the  sun  in  splendour  ride,  -i 

And  gild  its  many-ook>ur'd  side; 
Or  whether  the  soft  and  silvery  base. 
In  vapoury  folds,  o'er  the  landscape  stn^i, 
And  half  involves  the  woodland  maae^ 

like  an  eariy  widow's  veil. 
Where  wimpUng  tissue  from  the  gaae 
The  form  half  hides,  and  half  betrs^ 

Of  beauty  wan  and  pale. 

IIL 
Fair  Metelill  was  a  woodland  maid. 
Her  fiither  a  rover  of  greenwood  shade, 
By  forest  statutes  undismay'd. 

Who  lived  by  bow  and  quiver ; 
Well  known  was  WnUstaoe's  arcbeiy. 
By  merry  Tyne  both  on  moor  and  lea. 
Through  wooded  Wesrdale's  glens  ao  fres^ 
Well  beside  Stanhope's  wiklwood  tree» 

And  well  on  Ghuilesse  river. 
Yet  free  though  he  trespass'd  on  woodland  gams^ 
Mora  known  and  more  faar'd  was  the^wiwrd 

fome 
Of  Jutta  of  Bookhope,  the  Outlaw's  dame, 
Fear'd  when  she  frown'd  was  her  eye  of  flam«^    • 

More  fear'd  when  in  wrath  she  laogh'd; 
For  then,  'twas  said,  more  fotal  true 
To  its  dread  aim  her  spell-glance  flew, 
Than  when  from  Wulfrtane's  bended  yew 

Sprung  forth  the  grey-goose  diaft       .  .     •/ 


{ 


>  "  It  may  be  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  Harold  the  Dannt- 
Um  there  Is  a  wlae  and  good  Eastace,  as  in  the  Monastery,  and  |  182S;  p.  881. 
a  Prior  of  Jorranz,  who  ia  roMod  {trnte,  ttaasa  zvL)  aa  in 


iTaahoe."— Adolphus'  LeiUr$  on  Ou  Author  qf  tTv^ 
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IV. 


Tcft  bad  tfiit  fieroe  and  dTCMlMl  pdr, 
80  HflimB  decreed,  a  dngliter  Mr; 

*  N«ie  bri^rter  crown'd  the  bed, 
u  BtitHin  wMmdiy  of  peep  ev  ptteoe, 
Vm  htAj  perdbMooB,  a  loTelSer  nee 

In  this  fidr  Ue  been  bred. 
Aad  Boog^  of  fraud,  or  ne,  or  01, 
Wai  luMiwu  to  geode  lletniB,'^* 

A  amplA  Tnniden  die ; 
The  ipdk  a  dimpled  mile  that  He, 
And  a  dowacatt  bhah,  and  the  darii  that  ily 
With  the  adalong  glanee  of  a  haiel  eye, 

Wtra  hesr  anna  and  witoheiy. 
80  yooBg^  ao  rimple  waa  ahe  yet, 
8he  Maree  ooold  ehildhood'i  joya  fofget, 
And  rtitt  ahe  loved,  in  aaeret  aet 

Beneath  the  greenwood  troe, 
To  plait  tiie  mdiy  coronet, 
iad  braU  nhh  flowers  her  locka  of  Jet, 

At  when  hi  infiuiey; — 
TWooaU  that  keart,  so  ahuple,  prove 
lbs  eatly  dawn  of  alealii^love: 

Aht  genfle  maid,  beware! 
The  power  who,  now  ao  uSd  a  gneat, 
GtvM  daogenms  yet  deKdona  seat 
To  the  eaha  pteaaoraa  of  thy  breast, 
W31  aoon,a  tyrant  o*er  the  rest. 

Let  none  Ua  empire  ahare. 

V. 
Obo  mam,  in  Urtltf  green  array'd, 
Dwp  in  the  wood  the  maiden  atray'd, 

And,  where  a  ftrantain  apmng, 
She  ate  her  down,  nnaeea,  to  thread 
The  Karlet  beny'a  mimic  braid. 

And  whila  the  beads  ahe  atrang, 
like  die  blithe  hok,  whoae  carol  gay 
CKtcb  a  good-morrow  to  the  day, 

Solig^tBomely  ihe  «ang. 

VI. 

"LoBD  William  was  bom  in  gilded  bower, 
Ibe  beir  of  WHton's  lofty  tower ; 
Tot  better  lorea  Lord  Wmiam  now 
To  roam  beneath  wfld  Rookhope'a  brow ; 
Aiit  WUliam  baa  Hyed  where  ladies  flur 
With  gawda  and  Jewela  deck  their  hair. 
Tot  better  Iotcs  the  dewdropa  still 
llMt  peari  the  locks  of  Meteim. 

*  Tbo  pioas  P^mer  loves,  I  wis, 

Bifakt  Cuthbert's  hallow'd  beads  to  kiss; 
Bet  I,  thoogfa  sfanple  girl  I  be, 
Might  bave  aneh  homage  paid  to  me ; 
P«r  4id  Lord  WiUiam  aee  me  aoH 
This  aecUsoe  of  the  bramble'a  froit, 
He  &in— but  moat  not  have  hia  will-* 
WoBld  loH  the  beads  of  MeteliU. 


*'  My  nurae  haa  told  me  many  a  tale. 
How  vows  of  love  are  weak  and  firail ; 
My  mother  aaya  that  ooortly  yovth 
By  rastio  maki  meana  addom  aooth. 
What  ahoold  (hey  mean  !  it  cannot  be, 
That  auch  a  waming'a  meant  for  me, 
For  nooght— oh !  nonght  of  fraud  or  iU 
Can  WilUam  mean  to  MeteliUf* 

vn. 

Sadden  ahe  atopa— and  starts  to  lisel 
A  weighty  hand,  a  glore  of  steel, 
Upon  her  ahrinking  shoolden  laid ; 
Pearftd  ahe  tnm'd,  and  oaw,  dismayed, 
A  Knight  in  plate  and  mail  array'd, 
Hb  crest  and  bearing  worn  and  fray'd, 

Hia  anreeat  aoil'd  and  ifresi, 
Fmn'd  like  that  giant  race  of  yore, 
Whoee  long-oontiniied  crimes  outwore 

The  sufTerattce  of  Heaven. 
Stem  accenta  made  his  pleasure  known, 
Though  then  he  used  his  gentlest  tone : 
"Kaiden,"  he  said,  «ang  forth  thy  glee. 
Start  not^-eing  on— It  pleases  me.*' 

VIII. 
Secured  within  his  poweiftil  hold. 
To  bend  her  knee,  her  hands  to  fold. 

Was  all  the  maiden  might ; 
And  "  Oh  I  forgtve,"  ahe  frintly  aaid, 
**  The  terrors  of  a  simple  maid, 

If  thou  art  mortal  wigfatl 
But  if— of  auch  atrange  talea  are  told — 
Unearthly  warrior  of  the  wold. 
Thou  oomeat  to  chide  mine  accenta  bold. 
My  mother,  Jutta,  knows  the  spell. 
At  noon  and  midnight  pleaaing  well 

The  diaembodied  ear ; 
Oh  1  let  her  powerftU  eharma  atone 
For  aught  my  raahneas  may  have  done. 

And  cease  thy  graap  of  fear." 
Then  laugh'd  the  Kmgfat~>hia  laughter's 

Bound 
Half  in  the  hollow  helmet  drown'd ; 
Hia  barred  viaor  then  he  raiaed, 
And  ateady  on  the  maiden  gaaed. 
He  amooth'd  hia  brows,  as  best  he  might. 
To  the  dread  calm  of  autumn  night. 

When  dnks  the  tempest  roar ; 
Tet  still  the  cautious  fishers  eye 
The  douds,  and  fear  the  gloomy  sky. 

And  haul  their  barks  on  shore. 

IX. 

*'  Damsel,"  he  said, ''  be  wise,  and  lean 
Matters  of  weight  and  deep  concern : 

From  distant  rsalms  I  come, 
And,  wanderer  long,  at  length  hav«  plana 'J 
In  this  my  native  Northern  land 

To  seek  myself  a  hpme. 
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Nor  that  alone— a  mate  I  seek ; 

She  mutt  bo  gentle,  soft,  and  meek, — 

No  lordly  dame  for  me ; 
Myself  am  something  rough  of  mood, 
And  feel  the  fire  of  royal  blood, 
And  therefore  do  not  hold  it  good 

To  match  in  my  degree. 
Then,  alnoe  coy  maidens  say  my  face 
Is  harsh,  my  form  devoid  of  grace. 
For  a  &ir  lineage  to  provide, 
Tis  meet  that  my  selected  bride 

In  lineaments  be  iSur; 
I  lore  thine  well — till  now  I  ne'er 
Look'd  patient  on  a  face  of  fear, 
But  now  that  tremulous  sob  and  tear 

Become  thy  beauty  rare. 
One  Idas — nay,  damsel,  coy  it  not ! — 
And  now  go  seek  thy  parents'  cot, 
And  say,  a  bridegrofun  soon  I  come, 
To  woo  my  Iotc,  and  bear  her  home." 

X. 

Home  sprung  the  maid  without  a  pause, 
Ab  leyeret  'scaped  from  greyhound's  jaws ; 
But  still  she  lock'd,  howe'er  distress'd. 
The  secret  in  her  boding  breast ; 
Dreading  bar  are,  who  oft  forbade 
Her  steps  should  stray  to  distant  glade. 
Night  came — to  her  aocustom'd  nook 
Her  distaff  aged  Jutta  took. 
And  by  the  lamp's  imperfect  glow. 
Bough  Wulfetane  trimm'd  his  shafts  and  bow. 
Sudden  and  clamorous,  from  the  ground 
Upstarted  slumbering  brach  and  hound ; 
Loud  knocking  next  the  lodge  alarms. 
And  Wulfetane  snatches  at  his  arms. 
When  open  flew  the  yielding  door, 
And  that  grim  Warrior  press'd  the  floor. 

XL 
'^  All  peace  be  here — What  1  none  replies  ! 
Dismiss  your  fears  and  your  surprise. 
Tis  I— that  Maid  hath  told  my  tale,-- 
Or,  trembler,  did  thy  courage  feil  t 
It  recks  not — it  u  I  demand 
Fair  Metelill  in  marriage  band ; 
Harold  the  Dauntless  1,  whose  name 
Is  brave  men's  boast  and  caitiff's  shame." 
The  parents  sought  each  other's  eyes, 
With  awe,  resentment,  and  surprise: 
Wulfrtane,  to  quarrel  prompt,  began 
The  stranger's  size  and  thewes  to  scan ; 
But  as  he  scann'd,  his  courage  sunk. 
And  from,  unequal  strife  he  shrank, 
Then  forth,  to  blight  and  blemish,  flies 
The  harmful  curse  fivm  Jutta's  eyes; 
Tet,  fetal  howBoe'er,  the  spell 
On  Harold  innocently  fell ! 
And  disappointment  and  amaze 
Were  in  the  witch's  wilder'd  gaze. 


t» 


XIL 

But  soon  tile  wit  of  womaD  woke, 
And  to  the  Warrior  mild  she  apolns 
"  Hei  child  was  all  too  young."— ^  A  toy. 
The  reftige  of  a  maiden  ooy.''-^ 
Again,  '^  A  powerftil  baron's  heir 
Claims  in  her  heart  an  interest  hiT." — 
"  A  trifle— whisper  in  his  ear. 
That  Harold  is  a  suitor  here  1 "— • 
Baffled  at  length  she  sought  delay : 
«  Would  not  the  Knight  till  morning  stay  t 
Late  was  the  hour — ^he  there  might  rest 
Till  mom,  their  lodge's  honour'd  guest 
Sudi  were  her  wordsy-^her  craft  might 
Her  honour'd  guest  should  sleep  his  last: 
^  No,  not  to-night— but  soon,"  ha  swur, 
^  He  would  return,  nor  leaine  tliein  men.** 
The  threshold  then  his  huge  stride  crost. 
And  soon  he  was  in  darimeM  lost. 

XIII. 
Appall'd  a  while  the  parents  stood. 
Then  changed  their  fear  to  angiy  mood. 
And  foremost  fell  their  words  of  ill 
On  unresisting  Metelill: 
Was  she  not  caution'd  and  fortnd, 
Forewam'd,  impl<Hred,  accused  and  ebid. 
And  must  she  still  to  greenwood  luam, 
To  marshal  such  misfortune  heme  I 
*'  Hence,  minion — ^to  thy  chamber  hence— 
There  prudence  learn,  and  penitence." 
She  went— her  lonely  ooueh  to  steep 
In  tears  whidi  absent  kfvers  weep; 
Or  if  she  gain'd  a  troubled  sleepy 
Fierce  Harold's  suit  was  still  the  theme 
And  terror  of  her  feverish  dream. 

XIV. 

Scarce  was  she  gone,  her  dame  and  sire 

Upon  each  other  bent  their  ire; 

^  A  woodsman  thou,  and  hast  a  spear. 

And  oouldst  thou  such  an  insult  bear!" 

Sullen  he  said,  **  A  man  oontends 

With  men,  a  witch  with  sprites  and  flendsf 

Not  to  mere  mortal  wight  belong 

Yon  gloomy  brow  and  frame  so  strong. 

But  thou — ^is  this  thy  promise  feir. 

That  your  Lord  William,  wealthy  heir 

To  Ulriok,  Baron  of  Witton-le-Wear, 

Should  Metelill  to  altar  heart 

Do  all  the  spells  thou  boast'st  as  thine 

Serve  but  to  slay  some  peasant's  kine. 

His  grain  in  autumn's  storms  to  steep, 

Or  thorough  fog  and  fen  to  sweep. 

And  hag-ride  some  poor  rastie's  sleep  t 

Is  such  mean  mischief  wortii  the  feme 

Of  soroereas  and  witch's  namet 

Fame,  which  with  all  nen^  wish  oompits^ 

With  thy  deserts  and  my  desires. 

To  damn  thy  ooipae  to  penal  flrssi 
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ODtoiitliee,witcfaI  afoini!  woint! 
What  now  ihall  pat  thy  lohemefl  in  jointf 
Wbit  mm  thk  tnuty  urow's  point. 
From  tiie  duk  dingle  when  it  iliei, 
And  he  who  meets  it  gupe  and  diei." 

XV. 

Stan  die  veplied,  <<  I  wiU  not  wage 

War  with  thy  folly  or  thy  rage; 

Bat  ere  Uie  marrow's  lan  be  low, 

Wnlfrtane  of  Bookhope,  thou  alkalt  know, 

if  I  can  Tsnge  me  on  e  foe. 

Bdiere  the  while,  that  whatsoe'er 

I  qwlm»  in  ire^  of  bow  and  qwar, 

It  ii  not  Harold'a  destiny 

Ihe  death  of  piUer'd  deer  to  die. 

Bat  he,  and  thoa,  and  yon  pale  moon, 

(That  ahall  be  yet  more  pallid  soon, 

Befere  ihe  sbnk  behind  the  dell,) 

Thoo,  the,  and  Ebrold  too,  shall  tell 

What  Jntta  knows  of  charm  or  spell." 

Thai  muttering,  to  the  door  she  bent 

Eat  wayward  atepsi,  and  forth  die  went, 

And  left  alone  the  moody  sire. 

To  dierish  or  to  slake  his  ire. 

X7I. 
Fkr  bster  than  bdong'd  to  age 
Hu  Jutta  made  her  pilgrimage. 
A  priest  has  mat  her  as  she  pass'd. 
And  croiB'd  himself  and  stood  ag^iast : 
She  tnced  a  hamlet — ^not  a  oor 
His  throat  would  ope,  his  foot  woold  stir ; 
fij  civach,  by  trembling,  and  by  groan. 
They  made  her  hated  presence  known  I 
Bat  when  she  tiode  the  sable  fell. 
Wen  wilder  sounds  her  way  to  tell^ — 
For  tu  was  heard  the  fox's  yell, 
Ihe  blaek-cock  waked  and  fointly  crew, 
Bcresm'd  o'er  the  moss  the  soared  curlew ; 
Where  o'er  the  cataract  the  oak 
Lay  slant,  was  heard  the  raven's  croak ; 
The  mountain-cat,  which  sought  his  pny. 
Glared,  seream'd,  and  started  from  her  way. 
Bach  music  oheer'd  her  journey  lone 
To  the  deep  dell  and  roiling  stone: 
There,  with  nnhallow'd  hymn  of  praise, 
Bhe  oalled  a  God  of  heathen  days. 

XVII. 

inhoration. 

*  Fbom  thy  Pomersnian  throne^ 
Hewn  in  rook  of  living  stone, 
^^btfe,  to  thy  godhead  foithfiil  yet, 
Bend  Esthonlan,  Finn,  and  Lett, 
And  their  swords  in  vengeanoe  whet. 
That  shall  make  thine  altars  wet, 
Wot  and  red  for  ages  more 
^Uh  the  Christians'  hated  gore,— 


Hear  met  Sovereign  of  the  Rook, 
Hear  me !  mighty  Zemebock ! 

**  Mightiest  of  the  mighty  known. 
Here  thy  wonders  have  been  shown ; 
Hundred  tribes  in  various  tongue 
Oft  have  liere  thy  praises  sung; 
Down  that  stone  with  Runic  seam*d. 
Hundred  victims'  blood  hath  stream'd  I 
Now  one  woman  comes  alone, 
And  but  wets  it  with  her  own, 
The  last,  the  feeblest  of  thy  flock,— 
Heai^-and  be  present,  Zemebock ! 

"  Hark  I  he  comes  I  the  night-blast  cold 
Wilder  sweeps  along  the  wold ; 
The  cloudless  moon  growt  dark  and  dim, 
And  bristling  hair  and  quaking  limb 
Proclaim  the  Master  Demon  nigh, — 
Those  who  view  his  form  sliall  die  1 
Lo  I  1  stoop  and  veil  my  head ; 
Thou  who  ridest  the  tempest  dread. 
Shaking  hill  and  rending  oak — 
Spare  me  1  spare  me  I  Zemebock. 

^  He  comes  not  yet !  Shall  cold  delay 
Thy  votaress  at  her  need  repay  ! 
Thou— shall  I  call  thee  god  or  fiend  f— 
Let  others  on  thy  mood  attend 
With  prayer  and  ritual— Jutta's  arms 
Are  necromantio  words  and  channs ; 
Mine  is  the  spell,  that,  utter'd  onoe, 
Shall  wake  Thy  Master  from  his  trance. 
Shake  his  red  mansion-house  of  pain. 
And  burst  his  leven-times-twisted  chain  !— 
So  I  oom'st  thou  ere  the  spell  is  spoke  i 
I  own  thy  presence,  Zemebock." — 

XVIII. 
*^  Daughter  of  dust,"  the  Deep  Voice  said, 
— 4niook  while  it  spoke  the  vale  for  dread, 
Rock'd  on  the  base  that  massive  stone, 
The  Evil  Deity  to  own,r- 
"  Daughter  of  dust  I  not  mine  the  power 
Thou  seek'st  on  Harold's  fetal  hour. 
Twixt  heaven  and  hell  there  is  a  strife 
Waged  for  his  soul  and  for  his  life. 
And  fein  vrould  we  the  combat  win, 
And  snatch  him  in  his  hour  of  sin. 
There  is  a  star  now  rising  red. 
That  threats  him  with  an  influence  dread : 
Woman,  thine  arts  of  malice  whet. 
To  use  the  qpace  before  it  set. 
Involve  him  with  the  church  in  strife. 
Push  on  adventurous  chance  his  life ; 
Ourself  will  in  the  hour  of  need. 
As  best  we  may  thy  counsels  speed." 
So   ceased   the  Voice ;   for   seven   leagues 

round 
Each  hamlet  started  at  the  sound ; 


fi20 
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fiat  8l«pt  ag&in,  u  slowly  died 

III  tlranderft  on  the  hill's  brown  tide. 

XIX. 

<*  And  is  this  all/'  said  .  utta  stern, 
**  That  thim  ean'st  teao^  and  I  oaa  learn  ? 
Henoe  I  to  the  land  of  fog  and  waste, 
There  fittest  is  thine  infinenoe  placed, 
Thou  powerless,  slaggish  Deity ! 
But  ne'er  shall  Briton  bend  the  knee 
Again  before  so  poor  a  god." 
She  strook  the  altar  with  her  rod ; 
Slight  was  the  touch,  as  when  at  need 
A  damsel  stirs  her  tardy  steed ; 
But  to  the  blow  the  stone  gave  place. 
And,  starting  fixm  its  balanced  base, 
Roll'd  thundering  down  the  moonlight  dell,- 
Be-eoho'd  moorland,  rock,  and  fell ; 
Into  the  moonlight  tarn  it  dadi'd, 
Their  shores  the  sounding  soigee  lash'd, 

And  there  waa  ripple,  rage,  and  foam ; 
But  on  that  lake,  so  dtfifk  and  lone, 
Platad  amd  pale  the  moonbeam  shone 

As  Jutta  hied  her  home* 


RsroTlr  t^t  BEuniXiii, 


CANTO  THIRD. 


I. 

Grbt  towers  of  Dnriiam  I  there  was  onoe  n  titne 
I  Tiew'd  your  battlements  with  suoh  Tagoe  hope, 
As  brightens  life  in  its  first  dawnii^  prime ; 
Not  that  e'en  then  came  within  feaoy's  soope 
A  vision  vun  of  mitre,  throne,  or  cope; 
Tet,  gazing  on  the  Tenerable  hall, 
Her  flattering  dreams  would  in  penpeetive  ope 
Some  reverand  room,  some  prebendary^  staUi**- 
And  thus  Hope  me  deoeiTed  as  she  deoeivetli  aXL^ 

Well,  yet  I  love  thy  mix'd  and  nusMlve  piles,    ' 
Half  church  of  God,  half  oastle  'gaiiMt  the  Soet, 
And  long  to  roam  these  venerable  sisIm^  ' 

With  records  stored  of  deeds  long  sinoe  iinrgot; 
There  might  I  share  my  Surtees'*  lutppier  lot, 
Who  leaves  at  will  has  patrimonial  Add 
To  ransack  every  ciypt  and  haUow'd  ^>ot. 
And  from  oblivion  rend  the  qioils  they  yield, 
Restoring  priestly  chant  and  dang  of  kni^tly  shield. 

1 


>  la  this  ttansa  oecan  on*  of  xaan;  tentshM  by  wUdhrin 
the  latrodttctoiypsMinni  of  Handd  the  Dauntless  as  «f  Vffci^ 
main.  Sir  Walter  Scott  betrayi  hie  half-purpose  of  identifying 
the  author  with  hi«  friend  William  Erakine.  That  gentle- 
man, the  son  of  an  Epiffcopalian  clergyman,  a  itonch  ctaurob- 
nan,  and  a  man  of  the  gentlest  htfblti,  If  he  did  not  In  e^rly 
Ule  doeign  to  foUow  the  patems!  profesifon,  mlghi  easily' be 


Vain  is  the  wish — since  other  caree  demand 
Each  vacant  hour,  and  in  anotiier  cHme ; 
But  still  that  northern  harp  invites  my  hand. 
Which  tells  the  wonder  of  thine  earlier  time ; 
And  fain  its  numbers  would  I  now  command 
To  paint  the  beauties  of  that  dawning  fair, 
When  Harold,  gazing  from  its  lofty  stand 
Upon  the  western  heights  of  Beaurepdi^ 
Saw  Saxon  Eadmer's  towers  begirt  by  winding  Wear 

II. 

Fair  on  the  half-seen  streams  the  sunbeams  danced. 
Betraying  it  beneath  the  woodland  bank, 
And  feir  between  the  Gothic  turrets  glanced 
Broad  lights,  and  shadows  fell  on  fh>nt  and  flank, 
Where  tower  and  buttress  roee  tn  martul  ranl^ 
And  girdled  in  the  massive  doi^on  Keep, 
And  from  their  circuit  peal'd  o'er  bush  and  banlr 
The  matin  bell  with  summons  long  and  deep, 
And  echo  answer'd  still  with  loDg-resoondmg  nmp. 

HI. 

The  morning  mists  rose  from  the  ground, 
Each  merry  bird  awaken'd  round, 

As  if  in  revelry ; 
Aikr  file  bugles'  clanging  sound 
Call'd  to  the  chase  the  lagging  hound ; 

The  gale  breathed  soft  and  free. 
And  seem'd  to  linger  on  its  way 
To  catch  fbesh  odours  from  Ae  spray, 
And  waved  it  in  its  wanton  play 

So  lig^t  and  gamesomely. 
The  scenes  which  morning  beams  revsal. 
Its  sounds  to  hear,  its  gales  to  feel 
In  all  their  firagranee  round  him  steal. 
It  melted  Harold's  heart  of  steel. 
And,  hardly  wotting  why. 
He  doffed  his  helmet's  gloomy  pride. 
And  hung  it  on  a  tree  beride. 

Laid  mace  and  felchion  by. 
And  on  the  greensward  sate  hhn  down, 
And  from  fab  dark  habitual  frown 

Relax'd  his  rugged  brow — 
Whoever  hath  the  doubtful  task 
From  that  stem  Dane  a  boon  to  ask. 

Were  wise  to  ask  it  now. 

IV. 

His  place  beside  young  Gunnar  took. 
And  mark'd  his  master's  softening  look, 
And  in  his  eye's  dark  mirror  spied 
The  gloom  of  stormy  thoughts  subside. 
And  cautious  watoh'd  the  fittest  tide 

supposed  to  have  nourished  sudi  an  intentkm— one  vUek  30 
one  could  ever  hare  dreamt  of  ascriUDg  at  any  period  cf  hk 
days  to  Sir  Walter  Soott  hiamlf. 

•  Robert  Surtees  of  Maineforth,  Em].,  F.S.JL,  asthf^^ 
"The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  Palsti&t,«f 
Durham."   3  vols,  folio,  t81»-80-S9. 
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091 


To  ipeftk  A  wanung  word. 
80  vSieii  tbe  torrent'i  bUlom  shnnlc, 
Tbn  timid  pilgrim  on  th«  brink 
Waits  long  to  see  tbem  wave  uid  sink. 

Ere  he  dare  iMrave  th«  ford, 
And  oftan,  after  doubtftil  pauae^ 
Ha  itep  adTancaa  or  withdraws: 
Pearftil  to  more  the  slombering  ire 
Q/iVa  stem  lord,  thus  stood  the  squire^ 

TU  Harold  raised  his  eye, 
Tbat  glaaoed  aa  when  athwart  the  shroud 
Of  the  diqpersiiig  tempest-oload 

The  bnrsting  sunbeams  fly. 

V. 
"  Annise  thee,  son  of  Ennengarde, 
Ofl^itng  of  prophetess  and  bard  I 
TUke  harp,  and  greet  this  lovely  prime 
With  some  high  strain  of  Runio  rhyme. 
Strong  deep,  and  powerlul  1  Peal  it  ronnd 
Like  that  load  bell's  sonorous  sound. 
Yet  wQd  by  fits,  as  when  the  lay 
Of  bird  and  bugle  hail  the  day. 
Such  was  my  grandsire  Eric's  sport. 
When  dawn  g^eam'd  on  his  martial  oourt 
Hcymar  the  Soald,  with  harp's  high  sound, 
Simmion'd  the  ohieb  who  slept  around ; 
Coodi'd  on  the  spoils  of  wolf  and  bear, 
They  roused  like  lions  trom  their  lair. 
Then  msh'd  in  emulation  forth 
Toenhsnoe  the  gloriee  of  the  Noith^— 
fhrad  Erie,  mightiest  of  thy  raoe. 
Where  is  thy  shadowy  reatang-plaoel 
hi  wild  YalhalUi  hast  thou  qnafTd 
From  foeman's  skull  methfglin  dras^t. 
Or  wsnderest  where  thy  cairn  was  piled 
To  frown  o'er  oceans  wide  and  wildt 
Or  have  the  milder  Christians  giTen 
Thy  refuge  in  their  peaceful  heaven! 
Where'er  thou  art,  to  thee  are  known 
Oar  toils  endured,  our  trophies  won. 
Oar  wsis,  our  wanderings^  and  our  woesb" 
He  oessed,  and  Qunnar's  song  aron. 

VL 

"  Hawk  and  ougmj  scream'd  for  joy 
O'er  the  beetling  diflb  of  Hoy, 
Crimson  foam  tbe  beach  o'eispread. 
The  heath  was  dyed  with  darker  red. 
When  o'er  Erio,  Inguar's  son, 
Dsae  and  Northman  piled  the  stone; 
Saging  wild  the  war-song  stem, 
/  Best  thee^  Dweller  of  the  Cairn!' 

**  Where  eddying  onrreBts  foam  and  boil 
By  Bena's  boigh  and  Gresmsay's  isle, 
The'sesmaa  sees  a  martial  form 
Uslf-mhigled  with  the  mist  and  storm. 


In  amdoos  awe  he  bears  away 
To  moor  his  bark  in  Stromna's  bay, 
And  murmurs  from  the  bounding  stem, 
<  Rest  thee.  Dweller  of  the  Cairn !  * 

«<  What  caiw  disturb  the  mighty  dead  t 
Each  hononr'd  rite  was  duly  paid ; 
No  daring  band  thy  hehn  unlaoed. 
Thy  sword,  thy  shield,  were  near  thee  phpsdf— 
Thy  flinty  oouch  no  tear  profhmed. 
Without,  with  hostOe  Mood  was  staia'd ; 
Within,  twas  lined  with  moss  and  fem^— 
Then  rest  thee,  Dweller  of  the  Oaim  !^ 

^  He  may  not  rest:  flrom  realms  aDur 
Comes  toioe  of  battle  and  of  war. 
Of  ooskquest  wrought  with  bloody  hand 
On  Carmel's  eiiiii  and  Jotdan's  stvssid. 
When  Odin's  wariike  son  oonld  daunt 
The  tuiban'd  race  of  Termagannt." 

Vil. 
«  Peaoe,'*  said  the  Knight, « the  noble  Seaki 
Our  warlike  fathers'  deeds  reoaU'd, 
But  nerer  strove  to  soothe  the  son 
With  tales  of  what  himself  had  done. 
At  Odm's  board  the  bard  sits  high 
Whose  harp  ne'er  stoop'd  to  flatteiy ; 
But  highest  he  whose  daring  lay 
Hath  dared  unwelcome  truths  to  say." 
"WlUk  doubtfU  smile  young  Ghinnar  eyed 
His  master's  looks,  and  nought  replied — 
But  well  that  smile  his  master  led 
To  construe  what  he  left  unsaid. 
**  Is  it  to  me^  thou  timid  youth. 
Thou  fear'st  to  qpcak  unwelcome  tmthi 
My  soul  no  more  thy  censure  grieves 
Than  frosta  rob  laarsls  of  their  leaves. 
Say  on — and  yet — ^beware  the  rode 
And  wild  distemper  of  my  blood ; 
Loth  were  I  that  mine  ire  should  wrong 
The  youth  that  bore  my  shield  so  long, 
And  vriio,  m  service  constant  still. 
Though  weak  in  frame,  art  strong  in  wilL" — 
<<  Ohi"  quoth  the  page,  ^  even  there  depends 
My  counsel — ^there  my  warning  tends— 
Oft  seems  sa  of  my  master's  breast 
Some  demon  were  the  sudden  guest ; 
Then  at  the  first  misconstrued  word 
His  hand  is  on  the  maoe  and  sword, 
From  her  firm  seat  his  wisdom  driven. 
His  life  to  countless  dangers  given. — 
O !  vrould  that  Gunnar  could  suffice 
To  be  the  fiend's  last  saorifice, 
80  that,  when  glutted  with  my  gore. 
He  fled  and  tempted  thee  no  morel'* 

VIII. 
Then  waved  his  hand,  and  shook  his  head 
The  impatient  Dane,  while  thus  he  said : 
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**  PmAb*  uoHj  jMth— it  is  not  thine 
To  judge  the  ipirit  of  oar  line— 
Tike  bold  Benerkar's  rage  divine, 
ThroQgli  whoee  insi^ng,  deeds  are  wrooght 
PM  bnmsn  strength  and  human  thought. 
When  ftiD  upon  his  gloomy  soul 
The  ehampion  feels  the  inftuenoe  roll. 
He  swims  the  lake^,  he  leaps  the  wall — 
Heeds  not  the  depth,  nor  plumbs  the  fiill^ 
Unshielded,  mail-less,  on  he  goes 
Singly  against  a  host  of  foes ; 

spean  he  holds  like  withered  reeds, 
mail  like  maiden's  silken  weeds ; 
One  'gainst  a  hundred  will  he  strive, 
Take  oonntless  wounds,  and  yet  survive. 
Then  rush  the  eagles  to  his  cry 
Of  slaughter  and  of  victory, — 
And  blood  he  quaflb  like  Odin's  bowl. 
Deep  drinks  his  sword^-— deep  drinks  his  soul ; 
And  all  that  meet  him  in  his  ire 
He  gives  to  ruin,  rout,  and  fire ; 
Then,  like  gorged  lion,  seeks  some  den, 
And  oouohes  till  he's  man  agen. — 
Thou  know'st  the  signs  of  look  and  limb, 
When  'gins  that  rage  to  overtnun-^ 
Thou  know*st  when  I  am  moved,  and  why ; 
And  when  thoa  see'st  me  roU  mme  eye. 
Set  my  teeth  thus,  and  stamp  my  foot, 
Regard  thy  safety  and  be  mute ; 
But  else  speak  boldly  ont  whate'er 
Is  fitting  that  a  knight  should  hear. 
I  love  thee,  yontii.    Thy  lay  has  power 
Upon  my  dark  and  sullen  hour; — 
So  Christian  monks  are  wont  to  say 
Demons  of  old  were  charm'd  airay ; 
Then  fear  not  I  will  rashly  deem 
ni  of  thy  speech,  whate'er  the  theme." 

IX. 
As  down  some  strait  in  doubt  and  dread 
The  watohAil  pilot  drops  the  lead, 
And,  cantious  in  the  midst  to  steer. 
Hie  shoaling  channel  sounds  wbh  fear; 
So,  lest  on  dangeroos  ground  he  swerved. 
The  Page  his  master's  brow  observed, 
Pausing  at  intervals  to  fling 
His  hand  o'er  the  meiodioas  string, 
And  to  his  moody  brsast  apply 
The  soothing  charm  of  harmony. 
While  hinted  hal^  and  half  ezprest. 
This  warning  song  oonvey'd  the  rest — 

Anns. 

1. 
<<  111  fbrss  the  bark  with  taokle  riven. 
And  ill  when  on  the  breakeis  driven,— 
111  when  the  storm-sprite  shrieks  in  air, 
And  the  soared  mermaid  tears  her  hair ; 
But  worse  when  on  her  helm  the  hand 
Of  some  false  traitor  holds  oonmumd. 


Ill  feres  the  fsindng  Fkhner,  planed 
'Mid  Hebron's  rooks  or  Rana's  waste, — 
HI  when  the  scorching  sun  is  hi^ 
And  the  expected  font  is  dry^ — 
Worse  when  his  guide  o'er  sand  and  heath. 
The  barbarous  Copt,  has  plann'd  his  deatli. 

S. 

"  HI  fares  the  Knight  with  buckler  deft. 
And  ill  when  of  his  helm  bereft, — 
111  when  his  steed  to  earth  is  fiung. 
Or  from  his  grasp  his  falchion  wrung; 
But  worse,  if  instant  ruin  token. 
When  he  lists  rede  by  woman  spoken."— 

X. 

^  How  now,  fond  boy ! — Canst  thou  think 

m," 

Said  Harold,  ''of  feir  Metelill !  "— 
<<  She  may  be  feir,"  the  Page  replied. 

As  through  the  strings  he  ranged, — 
**  She  may  be  feir ;  but  yet,"  he  cried. 

And  then  the  strain  he  changed,— 

I. 

'*  She  may  be  fair,"  he  sang,  **  but  yet 

Far  feirer  have  I  seen 
Than  she,  for  all  her  locks  of  jet. 

And  eyes  so  dark  and  sheen. 
Were  I  a  Dani^  knight  in  anns. 

As  one  day  1  may  be. 
My  heart  should  own  no  foreign  charms,— 

A  Danish  maid  for  me. 

2. 
**  1  love  my  fathers'  northern  land. 

Where  the  dark  pine-trees  grow, 
And  the  bold  Baltic's  echoing  strand 

Looks  o'er  each  gras^  oe.* 
I  love  to  mark  the  lingering  sun. 

From  Denmaric  loth  to  go. 
And  leaving  on  the  billows  bright. 
To  cheer  the  short-lived  sunmxer  night, 

A  path  of  ruddy  glow. 

3. 
<c  But  most  the  northern  maid  I  love, 

With  breast  like  Denmark's  snow, 
And  form  as  feir  as  Denmark's  pine. 
Who  loves  vrith  purple  heath  to  twine 

Her  locks  of  sunny  glow ; 
And  sweetly  blend  that  shade  of  gold 

With  the  cheek's  rosy  hue, 
And  Futh  might  for  her  mirror  hold 

That  (qre  of  matchless  bine. 


>  0^-Idaad 


4. 


■Tb  hen  tlM  manly  sporti  to  lov« 

That  ■ontfaeiik  m^deu  fear, 
To  bend  Um  bow  bj  itrMm  and  gfovv, 

And  lift  the  bimter*!  spear. 
Sho  ean  her  diooeo  ebampion't  flight 

With  eye  imdazxled  lee, 
CIup  him  'netonooB  fron  the  tirihf 
Or  on  his  oorpte  yield  op  her  life^ — 

A  Danish  maid  for  me  !" 

XI. 
Then  smiled  the  Dane— ^  llftoa  eaaftt  w  wtXL 
The  virtnea  of  our  maidens  tell. 
Half  coold  I  wish  my  cboioe  had  been 
Bhie  c/M|  and  hair  of  golden  sheen. 
And  lofty  soul ;— yet  what  of  ill 
Hast  Ihoo  to  cbai^  on  Metelill  !"— 
«  Notfaai^  on  her,"  *  yonng  Qnnnar  said« 
"  Bnt  her  base  sire's  ignoble  trade. 
Her  mother,  too— the  general  feme 
Hath  given  to  Jntta  evil  name. 
And  in  her  grey  eye  is  a  flame 
Art  cannot  bide,  nor  fear  can  tame« — 
That  sordid  woodman's  peasant  eot 
Twice  hATO  thine  honoor'd  footsteps  songht. 
And  twice  retnm'd  with  txuh.  ill  rede 
Ai  sent  thee  on  some  desperate  deed."-^ 

XII. 
*'Tboa  enrest ;  Jntta  wisely  said. 
He  that  eomea  soitor  to  a  maid. 
Bra  link'd  in  marriage,  should  provide 
Lands  and  a  dwelling  for  his  bride— 
My  fether's,  by  the  1^  and  Wear, 
I  have  x«dafan'd."—«  O,  all  too  dear. 
And  all  too  dangerons  the  prise. 
E'en  vrere  it  won,"  young  Ghmnar  cries  ;— 
**And  then  this  Jutta's  firesh  device, 
Tbat  thou  shonldst  seek,  a  heathen  Dane, 
Fkvn  Durham's  priests  a  boon  to  gain, 
When  thoa  hast  left  their  vassals  slain 
In  their  ovm  haUs !"— Flash'd  Harold's  eye, 
Thonder'd  his  voice— ^  False  Page,  you  lie  I 
The  castle,  hall  and  tower,  is  mine, 
Built  hj  old  Witikmd  on  Tyne. 
The  wild-eat  will  defend  his  den, 
Rghta  for  her  nest  the  timid  wren ; 
And  think'st  thou  111  forego  my  right 
FW  dread  of  monk  or  monkish  knight  f^ 

*  "  Nollnng  on  her,**  is  the  reading  of  tbe  interleayed  copy 
of  ISO— "  On  her  nonght***  in  all  tlie  former  editions. 

*  **  All  !■  hnih'd,  and  stfll  as  death— 'tis  drcadiiil  I 

Hov  rererend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile, 
Whoae  aacisBt  plllan  rear  fheir  marble  heads 
To  bear  aloft  its  arch'd  and  pondenms  roo( 
B7  tta  own  veight  made  stedfest  and  immoTablc^ 
Looking  tzanqnillit j  I    It  strikes  an  awe 
And  terror  on  my  aching  sight.    The  tombs 
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Up  and  away,  that  deepening  bell 

Doth  of  the  Bishop's  oondave  tell. 

Thither  will  I,  in  manner  due. 

As  Jutta  bade,  my  olaim  to  sue; 

And,  if  to  rig^  me  they  are  loth. 

Then  woe  to  choroh  and  chapter  both  I " 

Now  shift  the  scene,  and  let  the  curtaia  fell, 

And  our  next  entry  be  Saint  Cnthbert's  ball* 
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I. 

Full  many  a  bard  hath  sung  the  solemn  gloom 
Of  the  long  Qothio  aisle  and  stone-ribb'd  xoo^ 
O'er-cam^ymg  shrine,  and  goigeous  tomb. 
Carved  screen,  and  altar  glimmermg  fer  aloof^ 
And  blending  with  the  shade—*  matchless  proof 
Of  high  devotion,  which  hath  now  wak'd  cold  ;* 
Yet  legends  say,  tbat  Luxury's  brute  hoof 
Intruded  oft  within  snob  sacred  fold. 
Like  step  of  Bel's  felse  priest,  tmok'd  in  hisfeoe  of  old.' 

Well  pleased  am  1,  howe'er,  that  when  the  route 
Of  our  rude  neighbours  whikme  deign'd  to  oome, 
Uncall'd,  and  eke  unwelctmiei,  to  sweep  out 
And  deanse  our  chancel  ftom  the  rags  of  Bome^ 
They  spoke  not  on  our  ancient  fene  the  doom 
To  which  their  bigot  seal  gave  o'er  their  owb^ 
But  spared  the  martyr'd  saint  and  storied  tomb^ 
Though  p^mI  mirades  had  graced  the  stons^ 
And  though  the  aialee  still  loved  the  organ's  swelling 
tone. 

And  deem  not,  though  'tis  now  my  part  to  paint 
A  Prelate  swayed  by  love  of  power  and  gold» 
That  all  who  wore  the  mitre  of  our  Saint 
Like  to  amhitious  Aidingar  I  hold; 
Since  both  in  modem  times  and  days  of  old 
It  sate  on  those  whose  virtues  might  atone 
Their  predecessors'  frailties  trebly  iold :  , 
Matthew  and  Morton  we  as  such  may  own— 
And  such  (if  feme  tpetk  truth)  the  honoar'd  Barring- 
ton.« 


And  monnmental  caves  ot  death  look  cold. 
And  shoot  a  chillneas  to  my  trembling  heart." 

Coif  omavK's  Mourning  Bride,  Act  U.  Scene  L 
See  also  Joaana  Baillie's  **  De  Vontfert,''  Acts  ir.  and  t. 
s  See,  in  the  Apocnphal  Books,  "  The  Hielery  of  Bel-and 
the  Dragon." 

*  See»  for  the  Ures  of  Bishop  Matthew  and  Bishop  Morton, 
here  alluded  to,  Mr.  Surtees's  History  of  the  Bishopric  of 
Durham :  the  renerable  Shnte  Barrington,  their  honoured 
sQccesBor,  erer  a  kind  Mend  of  Sir  Walter  Seeti  disdin  1li96L 
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n. 


But  now  to  Mfiier  and  to  nider  times, 

Ab  snljeet  xneet>  I  tune  my  ragged  riiymes. 

Telling  how  ftirly  the  chapter  was  met, 

And  rood  and  books  in  seemly  order  set; 

Hnge  brass-clasp'd  Tolmnes,  which  the  hand 

Of  stndkms  priest  hut  rarely  scann'd, 

Now  on  ftJr  oarred  desk  display'd, 

Twas  theirs  the  solemn  scene  to  aid. 

G'ethmd  with  many  a  scutcheon  graced. 

And  quaint  devices  interlaced, 

A  labyrinth  of  croenng  rows, 

The  roof  in  lessening  arches  shows ; 

Beneath  its  shade  placed  proud  and  high, 

With  footstool  and  with  canopy, 

Sate  Aldingar,— and  prelate  ne'er 

More  haughty  graced  Saint  Cuthbert's  chair ; 

Canons  and  deacons  were  placed  below. 

In  due  deg^ree  and  lengthened  row. 

Unmoved  and  silent  each  sat  there. 

Like  image  in  his  oaken  chair; 

Nor  head,  nor  hand,  nor  foot  they  stSrrM, 

Nor  lock  of  hair,  nor  tress  of  beard ; 

And  of  thdr  eyes  severe  alone 

The  twinkle  show'd  they  were  not  stone. 

III. 

The  Prelate  was  to  speech  addressed, 

"Each  head  sunk  reverent  on  each  breast ; 

But  ere  his  voice  was  heard — ^without 

Arose  a  wild  tumultuous  shout, 

Oflkpring  of  wonder  miz'd  with  fiaar. 

Such  as  in  crowded  streets  we  hear 

Hailing  the  flames,  that,  bursting  out, 

Attract  yet  scare  the  rabble  rout 

Ere  it  had  ceased,  a  giant  hand 

Shook  oaken  door  and  iron  baud. 

Till  oak  and  iron  both  gave  way, 

Clash'd  the  long  bolts,  the  hinges  bray. 
And,  ere  upon  angel  or  saint  they  can  call. 
Stands  Harold  the  Dauntless  in  midst  of  ttie  hall. 

IV. 

*  Now  save  ye,  my  masters,  both  rocket  and  rood. 
From  Bishop  vrith  mitre  to  Deaoon  widi  hood  I 
For  here  stands  Count  Harold,  old  Witildnd's  son, 
Come  to  sue  for  the  lands  which  his  ancestors  won.* 
The  Prelate  look'd  round  him  with  sore  troubled  eye. 
Unwilling  to  grant,  yet  afhdd  to  deny ; 
While  each  Canon  and  Deaoon  who  heard  the  Dane 

speak, 
To  be  safely  at  home  would  have  fluted  a  week  :-^ 
Then  Aldingar  roused  him,  and  answer'd  again, 
^  Thou  suest  for  a  boon  which  thou  oanst  not  obtain ; 
The  Church  hath  no  fie6  for  an  unchrisCen'd  Dane. 
Thy  father  was  wise,  and  his  treasure  hath  given, 
That  the  priests  of  a  chantxy  might  hymn  hftm  to 

heaven ; 
And  the  fiefr  which  whilome  he  possess'd  as  lus  due, 
Have  lapsed  to  the  Church,  and  been  grantod  anew 


T\d  Anthony  Conyers  sod  Albarie  Tern, 
For  the  service  SaintCuthbert's  bless'd  banier  to  bsssi^ 
When  the  bands  of  the  North  eoDM  tofoa^  A*  W«sr^ 
Then  dbtutb  not  our  concdaTe  ^iriCli  wraagliBg'  er 

blame, 
But  in  peace  and  in  patittftee  pass  hence  as  yeoune." 

T. 
Loud  langh'd  the  sterA  Psgan^--^*  Tlwy'ro  tnm  fteoi 

theoare 
Of  flef  and  of  sennce,  both  Coaytn  and 
Six  feet  of  your  chancel  is  all  thsy  will  naed, 
A  buckler  of  stone  and  a  ooMlet  of  lead^ — 
Ho,  Gtmnar  I— the  tokens  ;*'-HaMl,  ssif 
A  head  and  a  hand  en  the  altar  hm  thrsiw. 
Then  shudder'd  with  terror  both  Cbaon  said  Mmtk, 
They  knew  the  glased  eye  and  the  oonntHuuus 

shrunk. 
And  of  Anthony  Oonyen  the  bdf-grinled  huK, 
And  the  scar  en  the  hand  of  Sir  Alberio  Ten. 
There  was  not  a  dmroiinian  or  priest  that  «M  then^ 
But  grew  pale  at  the  sight,  and  betook  him  to  pnyer. 

VL 

Count  Harold  langh'd  at  their  kwka  of  fear : 

**  Was  this  the  hand  should  your  banner  bear 

Was  that  the  head  ahonld  wear  the  eaaqos 

In  battle  at  the  Ohursh'to  task  I 

Was  it  to  such  yon  gave  the  plaee 

Of  Harold  with  the  heavy  nucel 

Find  me  between  the  Wear  and  Tyne 

A  knight  wiU  wield  this  olnb  of  mine^— 

GKve  him  my  fleCi,  and  I  will  say 

There 's  wit  beneath  the  oowi  of  gray." 

He  raised  it,  rough  with  many  astain. 

Caught  from  crashM  skaU  and  sponlmg  bnin; 

He  wheel'd  it  that  It  shrilly  sang^ 

And  the  alsleB  eoho'd  as  it  swung. 

Then  dash'd  it  down  with  ahesr  desoent. 

And  split  King  Oscie's  monnment.-^ 

**  How  like  ye  this  araaof  How  trow  ye  the  head 

That  can  wield  sneh  a  maoe  may  bo  rsftef  itslaMdl 

No  answer! — I  spare  ye  a  space  to  agrea^ 

And  Saint  Gathbert  fanpirs  yon,  a  saint  if  hsbsu 

Ten  strides  throngh  yo«r  cfaanoel,  ten  stnktton  yoir 

bell. 
And  again  I  am  with  yon-^gravs  iafthan^  fereweH" 

VII. 
He  tnm'd  firam  thefap  presence,  he  clash'd  the  silt 

door. 
And  the  dang  of  his  stride  died  away  on  the  ibor; 
And  iiis  head  from  his  bosom  the  Prelate  uprean 
With  a  ghost-seer's  look  when  the  ghost  diasppesri. 
^  Ye  Priests  of  Saint  Oothbert,  now  give  ns  jvff 

rede. 
For  never  of  ooonsel  had  Btahop  more  needl 
Were  the  arch-fiend  Sncamato  hi  fieah  and  in  boai^ 
The  language,  the  look,  and  the  hm^  wtft  Ut 

own. 
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IB  ttw  boandi  «f  aa^dsibbeirt  tiMn  it  not »  kaighfe 
IB  ma  qoMfel  job  goblin  m  fightf 
•ligiii  to  lai  claim  to  regXjj 

^ErailMifia  «»geuit,Mid  'tiftdealh  to  dcDy." 

vm. 

Ob  TBo'son  and  mahniif  that  morning  had  fSod 
ne  CeOaiw  Yinmni^'twBi  thus  that  he  said : 
^Ma^  UB  ta-BDOivow  the  Cffaaptor'a  veplj; 
Letthefeaat  be  spread  fiar^and  the  wine  be  pour'd  high : 
tf  he'amartd  bedriakir-ilbe  draK  he  11  o«»*^ 
ffis  braeeiotoof  Ipob^— his  bad  in  our  towera." 
Tfaii  nan  had  a  laogfaing  eje^ 
IVvatBol^  frienda,  when  eaeh  JOB  iP7; 
A  beiker't  depth  he  wdl  ooBld  drain, 
Beiei^  ^poit(  aod  ^ert  amain— 
Thi  haniieh  of  Ae  deer  and  tf>e  gimpe'a  bright  dye  . 
Never  bard  loved  them  better  than  I ; 
Bat  aieaMr  timn  YiManf  illl'd  me  my  wine^ 
P^d  me  hie  jeat,  and  laogh'd  at  mine, 

of  Beaiperi^  of  Bowdeaux  the 


P 


Whh  the  dnileet  hermit  I'd  rather  dine 

Ob  an  oaken  cake  and  a  dmngfat  of  the  l^rne. 

IX- 
Walimyn  Ahe  laeoh  ipeke  nezt-^-he  haew 
Baeh  ^ant  that  loree  the  mn  and  dew, 
But  fecial  thoee  vHieaeJBiee  eao  gain 
Doufaiwn  o'er  the  blood  and  botfn; 
The  peaaant  wlm  law  him  by  pale  moonbeem 
Gathering  eneh  herbe  by  bank  and  etveamy 
Deem'd  hia  thin  ibrm  and  aotndleea  tiBMl 
Were  thoee  of  wnadevef  from  the  dead.^— 
*  Tinaani;  thy  wina^"  he  iaid,  ^  hath  power. 
Oar  gyvea  are  henry,  etreiqg  our  tower ; 
Tet  three  drope  from  thia  lladE  of  mane^ 
More  Btrong  than  dnngeona^  gyvto,  or  wine» 
Shall  give  hina  piieon  nnder  grovnd 
More  dariE,  move  narrow,  more  fivofoQnd* 
Sbbtiede,  good  rede,  let  Harold  have— 
A4qfadeath  and  a  heatfaen'i  giave.'* 
I  have  lain  on  a  aiek  man'a  bed, 
Watehtag  larhoan  ftnr  the  leeeh'a  tread, 
^  if  i  daon'd  that  hia  pnaenoe  alone 
Were  of  power  to  bid  my  pain  begone ; 
rhave  Meted  hia  worda  of  eonolbrt  given, 
Asiftooraolealhnn  heaven; 
I  have  ooonted  his  atopa  from  my  dhamber  door, 
dad  blem'd-tiMm  when  they  weve  heard  no  BMM>^ 
Bat  eoonar  tlian  Walwayn  my  eick  oonoh  ehonld  ni^. 
My  efaoiea  were^  by  leedi-oralt  untided,  to  die. 


Z. 

^Ihiehaendeedwein  fcrvent  aeal 
The  Ghnreh  may  pardon  and  oonoeal,' 
The  doBbtfta  Prelsto  eaid,  ^  hot  ne'er 
Theeoanaelera  tbeact  ahenld  hear^ 
^j^tierim  of Jmbow,  adtdN  ua  wswp 
The  elamp  of  wiedom  ia  on  tlqr  brow; 


»» 


Thy  days,  thy  nighta,  in  oloiBtor  pent. 

Are  etiU  to  mystie  leaniing  lent ; — 

Aneelm  of  Jarrow,  in  thee  ia  my  hope. 

Then  well  migfat  give  oouneel  to  Ptelato  or  Pope.^ 

XI. 
Anawer'd  the  Prior—'*  ^Hb  vnadom'a  una 
Still  to  delay  what  we  dare  not  refuse ; 
Era  granting  the  boon  he  comee  hither  to  ask, 
Shape  &r  the  giant  gigantio  task ; 
Let  BB  see  how  a  step  eo  lounding  can  tread 
In  patha  of  darimeee,  danger,  and  dread; 
He  may  not,  he  will  not,  impugn  our  decree. 
That  oalls  but  he  proof  of  his  ohivalry ; 
And  vrere  Ghiy  to  return,  or  Sir  fievis  the  Strong, 
Oar  vrilds  have  adventure  might  cumber  them  long — 
The  Gaatle  of  Seven  Shields  " ^^  Kind  Ansekn,  ne 

morel 
The  atop  of  the  Pagan  approaches  the  door/' 
The  ehnrohmen  were  hudt'd. — In  his  mantle  of  skin, 
With  his  maoe  on  his  ahoulder,  C!ount  Harold  strode  in. 
There  waa  foam  on  his  lips,  Uiere  was  fire  in  his  eye. 
For,  bhafed  by  attendance,  his  ftiry  was  nigh. 
"  Ho  1  Bishop,"  he  said,  '*  dost  then  grant  me  my 

olaim! 
Or  moat  I  assert  it  by  falchion  and  flame  1" — 

XII. 
«  On  thy  wit,  gallant  Harold  "  the  Bishop  replied. 
In  aeoenta  which  trembled,  ^  we  may  not  dedde, 
Until  proof  of  yonr  strength  and  your  valour  we  saw— 
'Tie  not  that  we  doubt  them,  but  such  is  the  law.**— 
**  And  would  you.  Sir  Prelate,  have  Harold  make  sport 
For  the  oowU  and  the  ihaveliugs  that  herd  in  thy 

oonrtt 
Say  vrhat  ahall  he  dot— From  the  shrine  shall  he  tear 
The  lead  bier  of  thy  patron,  and  heave  it  in  air. 
And  through  the  long  ohanoel  make  Cuthbert  take 

wing. 
With  the  speed  of  a  bullet  dismissed  from  the  sling  t  '  — 
'*  Nagr,  spare  such  probation,*'  the  Cellarer  said, 
"  From  the  mouth  of  our  minstrels  thy  task  shall  be 

read. 
While  the  vtrine  sparkles  high  in  the  goblet  of  gold. 
And  the  revel  is  loudest,  thy  task  shall  be  told; 
And  thyself  gallant  Harold,  shall,  hearing  it,  tell 
That  the  Bishop,  his  oowla,  and  his  shavelings,  meant 

welL" 

XIII. 
Loud  reveU'd  the  guests,  and  the  goblets  loud  rang, 
Bat  lender  the  minstrel,  Hugh  Meneville,  sani^ ; 
And  Harold,  the  harry  and  pride  of  whose  soul, 
E'en  when  verging  to  ftuy,  own'd  music's  control, 
Still  bent  on  the  harper  his  broad  sable  eye. 
And  often  untested  the  goblet  pass'd  by ; 
Tl^n  wine,  or  than  wassail,  to  him  was  more  dear 
The  minstrel's  high  tale  of  enchantment  to  hear; 
And  the  Bishop  that  day  might  of  Yinaanf  complain 
That  hia  art  bad  but  wasted  his  wine-casks  in  vain. 
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XIV. 
QTfie  €KitU  at  t^e  ^ebfti  ^^itUti. 

A  BALLAD. 

Tub  Druid  Urien  luid  daughters  serwiy 
Thsir  akaUX  oonld  call  the  moon  from  heaven ; 
So  fur  their  forms  and  so  high  their  frtme, 
That  seren  proud  kings  for  their  soitors  came. 

King  Mador  and  Rhys  came  from  Fowls  and  Walai, 
Unshorn  was  their  hair,  and  onpnmed  were  their 

nails; 
From  8trath-Cl  wyde  was  Ewain,  and  Ewain  was  Isme, 
And  the  red-hearded  Donald  from  Galloway  oame. 

Lot,  King  of  Lodon,  was  hunohback'd  ftvm  youth ; 
Dunmail  of  Cmnbria  had  never  a  tooth ; 
But  Adolf  of  Bambrough,  Northumberland's  heir, 
Was  gay  and  was  gallant,  was  young  and  was  fair. 

There  was  strifo  'mongst  the  usters,  for  each  one  would 

have 
For  husband  King  Adolf,  the  gallant  and  brave ; 
And  envy  bred  hate,  and  hate  urged  them  to  blows, 
When  the  6rro  earth  was  cleft,  and  the  Aroh-flend 

arosel 

He  swore  to  the  maidens  their  wish  to  fhlfil— 
They  swore  to  the  foe  they  would  work  by  his  will. 
A  spindle  and  distaif  to  each  hath  he  given, 
**  Now  hearken  my  spell,"  said  the  Outcast  of  heaven. 

**  Ye  shall  ply  these  spindles  at  midnight  hour, 

And  for  every  spindle  shall  rise  a  tower. 

Where  the  right  shall  be  feeble,  the  wrong  shall  have 

power. 
And  there  shall  ye  dwell  with  your  paramour." 

Beneath  the  pale  moonlight  they  sate  on  the  wold, 
And  the  rhymes  which  they  chanted  must  never  be 

told; 
And  as  the  black  wool  from  the  distaif  they  sped, 
Withbloodfh>mtheirboBorathey  moisten'd  the  thread. 

As  light  danced  the  spindles  beneath  the  cold  gleam, 
The  oastle  arose  like  the  birth  of  a  dream — 
The  seven  towers  ascended  like  mist  firom  the  ground, 
Seven  portals  defend  them,  seven  ditches  surround. 

Within  that  dread  castle  seven  monarchs  were  wed, 
But  six  of  the  seven  ere  the  morning  lay  dead ; 


>  " The  word  'peril.'  ii  continually  lued  as  a  verb  by  both 
wiiten:— 

'  Nor  peril  anght  for  mo  agon.' 

LadjfqftluLalse,   Caato  U.  stansa  S8. 

<  I  peril'd  thus  the  hclpleei  child.' 

Lord  of  the  UUs.    Canto  t.  stanza  H). 

•  Were  the  Wood  of  all  my  anceitort  In  ray  teins,  I  would 
hare  periled  it  in  thia  quaneL  — /TotwrJcy. 


With  their  eyes  all  on  firs,  and  their  di^getB  sU 
Seven  ^fm^u  suRoond  the  Northumbrian^  bed. 

*<  Six  king^  bridegrooms  to  death  W9  have  doaa^ 
Six  gallant  kingdoms  King  Adolf  hath  won. 
Six  lovely  brides  all  his  pleasure  to  do, 
Or  the  bed  of  the  seventh  shall  be  huabaadleai 


Well  chanced  it  that  Adolf  the  night  when  he 
Had  oonieas'd  and  had  saitt'd  him  ere  bonne  to  I 
He  sprung  fr^om  the  couch  and  his  broadsword  he 

drew, 
And  there  the  seven  daqghtess  of  Urien  ha  ilew. 


The  gate  of  the  castle  he  bolted  and  seai'd. 
And  hung  o*er  each  arch-atone  a  orown  and  a 
To  the  oells  of  Saint  Dunstan  then  wtAded  his 
And  died  in  his  cloister  an  anohorilte  gr^. 


Seven  monarchs'  wealth  in  that  oastle  lies  stow'd. 
Hie  foul  fiends  brood  o'er  them  like  raven  and  toad. 
Whoever  shall  guesten  theie  chambers  within, 
From  curfew  tfll  matins^  that  twasnre  shall 


But  manhood  grows  feint  as  the  world  waxes  old! 
There  lives  not  in  Britain  a  champion  so  bold. 
So  dauntleas  of  hearty  and  so  prudent  of  btain. 
As  to  dare  the  adventare  that  treasure  to  gain. 


The  waste  ridge  of  Cheviot  shall  wave  with  the  i?e^ 
Before  the  rude  Soots  sliall  Northumberland  fly, 
And  the  flint  olifts  of  Bambro'  shall  melt  in  the  saa. 
Before  that  adventure  be  periled  and  w«n.> 

XV. 

^  And  is  this  my  probation!"  wild  Harold  he  nid, 
**  Within  a  lone  castle  to  press  a  lone  bed  \-^ 
Qood  even,  my  Lord  Biahop^--Saiiit  Cuthbert  to  bor- 
row. 
The  Castle  of  Seven  Shields  receives  me  to-oMmow." 


ntnVn  t||f  fiauntlfifl. 


CAMTO  FIFTH. 


I. 

DsNMABX'B  sage  oonrtier  to  her  piiatoiity  youth. 
Counting  his  doud  an  ouiel  or  a  whale,* 

'  I  vrero  nndeeerrlng  his  grace,  aid  I  not  peril  it  for  hb 
good.'— Ivanhoe. 
Ate.  &c.'*~Ai>OLPBus*  Leltert  <m  (he  ^uUior  f^  Wtaxrk^ 

>  **  Himld.  Dojonseeyonderdond.that'kalinotiiasluip* 
of  a  camel  ? 

PMonJitf.  By  the  mass,  and  'tis  like  a  camel,  indeed! 

Ham,  Methlnks,  it  is  lilee  a  weasel. 

Alt.  It  is  baclced  like  a  weaseL 

Horn.  Or,  like  a  whale? 

PM.  Veiylikeawhaia.'  Bwt^^ 
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Spoke,  tboogli  imwittiB^y,  a  ptftkl  trath ; 
For  VuntMMf  embraden  Niton's  twI. 
Tlia  tinta  d  mddy  era,  or  dAwnmg  p«Ie, 
Of  tbe  Bwavt  tfaimder-doad,  or  rilfw  haae, 
AxB  but  the  gnmnd-iroik  of  the  rich  detail 
Wliieh  Vmattrnj  with  pendl  wild  portmyB, 

and  ia,  in  the  wvapl  moMi'B 


Nor  are  the  stubborn  foims  of  earth  and  stone 
Leaa  to  the  Soreeien's  empire  giren; 
For  not  with  nnsubetantial  boea  alone^ 
Gan^t  bom  the  ynrpng  soi^ge,  or  vaoant  heaven. 
Prom  banting  sunbeam,  or  from  flashing  levin, 
She  timna  her  pietnrss:  on  the  earth,  aa  air. 
Arise  her  castles,  and  her  car  is  driven ; 
And  nersr  gaaed  the  eye  on  scene  so  fiur, 
Bnt  of  ita  boaatsd  ehanns  gave  Fanoj  half  the 


II. 
Up  a  wild  pass  went  Harold,  bent  to  prove, 
Snf^  Meneville,  the  adventure  of  thy  lay; 
Chinnar  pnrsned  his  steps  in  fidth  and  love. 
Ever  eompanimi  of  his  master's  way. 
Midwnrd  their  path,  a  rook  of  gnnito  grey 
From  the  adjoining  oUff  had  made  deseent^- 
A  banen  masi    yet  with  her  drooping  spray 
Had  a  yoong  birch-tree  orown'd  its  battlement. 
Twisting  her  flbroos  roots  thiongh  cranny,  flaw,  and 


This  rock  and  trce  ooold  Gnnnar's  thoogltt  en- 


TID  Fancy  brought  the  tear-drop  to  his  eye, 
And  at  his  master  ask'd  the  thnld  FUge, 
^  What  is  the  emblem  that  a  bard  shou'd  spy 
In  that  rude  rook  and  its  green  oanopy  I" 
And  Harold  said,  ^  Like  to  the  helmet  bravo 
Of  wvrier  sbin  in  flght  it  seems  to  Ue^ 
And  these  same  drooping  boughs  do  o'er  it  wave 
Not  an  unlike  the  plume  his  lady's  favour  gave." — 

"Ah,  no!"  replied  the  Page;  «  the  ill-starr'd 

Io>ve 
Of  some  poor  maid  is  in  the  emblem  riiown, 
Whoee  fates  are  v^th  some  hero's  interwove. 
And  rooted  on  a  heart  to  love  unknown : 
And  as  the  gentle  dews  of  heaven  alone 
Nourish  those  droophig  boughs,  and  as  the  scathe 
Of  the  red  li^tning  rends  both  tree  and  stone^ 
So  Cares  it  with  her  unrequited  fkith,— 
Her  sole  relief  is  tears— her  only  refoge  death."^ 

in. 

*  Thou  art  a  fond  fioitastic  boy," 
Harold  replied, "  to  females  coy, 

Tot  prating  still  of  love ; 
Svan  so  amid  the  clash  of  war 
I  know  thou  lovest  to  keep  afur, 


Though  destined  by  thy  evil  star 

With  one  like  me  to  rove, 
Whose  business  and  whose  joys  are  found 
Upon  the  bloody  battle-ground. 
Yet,  foolish  trembler  as  thou  art. 
Thou  hast  a  nook  of  my  rude  heart, 
And  thou  and  1  will  never  part; — 
Harold  would  wt^>  the  world  in  flame 
Ere  ii^uiy  on  €hinnar  came  I " 

IV, 
The  gnteftd  Page  made  no  reply, 
But  tnm'd  to  Heaven  his  gentle  eye^ 
And  dasp'd  his  hands,  as  one  who  said, 
'<  My  toils— my  wanderings  are  o'erpaid  1 " 
Then  in  a  gayer,  lighter  strain, 
Compell'd  himself  to  speech  again ; 

And,  as  th^y  flow'd  along. 
His  words  took  cadence  soft  and  slow. 
And  liquid,  like  diaaolving  snow. 

They  melted  into  song. 

V. 

**  What  though  through  fields  of  carnage  wide 
I  may  not  follow  Harold's  stride. 
Yet  who  with  foithAil  Gunnar's  pride 

Lord  Harold's  feats  can  seet 
And  dearer  than  the  couch  of  pride. 
He  loves  the  bed  of  grey  wolf's  hide. 
When  slumbering  by  Lord  Harold's  aide 

In  forest,  field,  or  lea."— 

VL 

«  Break  off !"  aaid  Harold,  in  a  tone 
Where  hurry  and  surprise  were  shown. 

With  some  slight  touch  of  fear^— 
^  Bresk  oif,  we  are  not  here  alone ; 
A  Palmer  form  comes  slowly  on  I 
By  cowl,  and  stafl^  and  mantle  known, 

My  monitor  is  near. 
Now  mark  him,  Qunnar,  heedfully ; 
He  pauses  by  the  blighted  tree— 
Dost  see  him,  youth !— Thou  oouldst  not  see 
¥^en  in  the  vale  of  GaUlee 

1  first  beheld  his  fonn. 
Nor  when  we  met  that  other  while 
In  Cephalonia's  rocky  isle, 

Before  the  fearful  storm^ — 
Dost  see  hnn  now!"— The  Page,  distraught 
With  terror,  answer'd,  '^  I  see  nought, 

And  there  is  nought  to  see. 
Save  that  the  oak's  scathed  boughs  fling  down 
Upon  the  path  a  shadow  brown, 
That,  Uke  a  pilgrim's  dusky  gown. 

Waves  with  the  waving  tree." 

VII. 
Count  Harold  gazed  upon  the  oak 
As  if  his  eyestrings  would  have  broks^ 
And  then  resolvedly 
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"*  Be  what  tt  will  yon  phantom  grey— 
Nor  heaven,  nor  hell,  ahall  ever  say 
That  fi>r  their  ahadowB  from  his  way 

Count  Harold  tnm'd  diamay'd : 
ini  ipeak  him,  though  his  accents  fill 
My  heart  with  that  unwonted  thrill 

Which  Tulgar  minds  call  fear.* 
I  will  suhdue  it  1"— Forth  he  strode, 
Paused  where  the  blighted  oak-tree  ahow'd 
Its  sable  flhadow  on  the  road, 
And,  folding  on  his  boiom  broad 

His  arms,  said,  <<  Speak— I  hear." 

VIII. 
The  Deep  Voice'  said, «  O  wUd  of  will. 
Furious  thy  purpose  to  ftdfll^ 
Heart-sear'd  and  unrepentant  still. 
How  long,  O  Harold,  shall  thy  tread 
Disturb  the  slumbers  of  the  dead  I 
Each  step  in  thy  wild  way  thou  makest. 
The  ashes  of  the  dead  thou  wakest; 
And  shout  in  triumph  o'er  thy  path 
The  fiends  of  bloodshed  and  of  wrath. 
In  this  thine  hour,  yet  turn  and  hear ! 
For  life  is  brief  and  judgment  near.' 


>» 


IX. 

Then  ceased  The  Voice.— The  Dane  replied 

In  tcmes  where  awe  and  inborn  pride 

For  mastery  strove^— ^  In  vain  ye  chide 

The  wolf  for  ravaging  the  flock, 

Or  with  its  hardneas  taunt  the  rook,— • 

I  am  as  they— my  Danish  strsin 

Bwds  streams  of  five  through  every  vein. 

Amid  thy  realms  of  goule  and  ghost, 

Say,  is  the  fune  of  Eric  lost, 

Or  Witikind's  the  Waster,  known 

Where  fome  or  spoil  was  to  be  won ; 

Whose  galleys  ne'er  bore  off  a  shore 
They  left  not  black  with  flame  1— 

He  was  my  rire,— and,  sprung  of  him, 

That  rover  merciless  and  grim. 
Can  I  be  soft  and  tamet 
Plsrt  hence,  and  with  my  crimes  no  more  upbraid  me, 
I  am  that  Waster's  son,  and  am  but  what  he  made  me.** 


The  Phantom  groan'd^the  mountain  shook  around. 
The  fawn  and  wild-doe  started  at  the  sound. 
The  gorse  and  fom  did  wildly  round  them  wave. 
As  if  some  sudden  storm  the  impulse  gave. 
**  All  thou  hast  said  is  truth— Yet  on  the  head 
Of  that  bad  sire  let  not  the  charge  be  laid, 
That  he,  like  thee,  with  unrelenting  pace, 
Fnm  grave  to  cradle  ran  the  evil  race : — 


Relentless  in  his  avarice  and  ire. 

Churches  and  towns  he  gave  to  sword  and  firs; 

Shed  blood  like  water,  wasted  every  land, 

like  the  destroying  angel's  burning  brand ; 

Fulflll'd  whato'er  of  ill  might  be  invented. 

Yes— all  these  things  he  did— he  did,  hot  he 


•  *  1*11  spMk  to  it,  though  heU  itMlf  ihoald  gape." 

HamkU 

•  "  Why  ait'tt  thoa  by  that  niin'd  hsU, 


Perbhance  It  is  part  of  his  punishment  still. 

That  his  oftpring  pursues  his  example  of  SL 

But  thou,  when  thy  tempest  of  wrath  shall  next  shake 

thee, 
Qird  thy  loins  for  resistance,  my  son,  and  awake 

thee; 
If  thou  yield%t  to  thy  fury,  how  tempted  soever. 
The  gate  of  repentance  shall  ope  toe  thee  nbtsr!"— 

XL 
^  He  is  gone,"  said  Lord  Harold,  and  gaied  as  hs 

spoke; 
^  There  is  nought  on  the  path  but  the  shade  of  tiie 

oak. 
He  is  gone^,  whose  strange  presence  my  feeling  op- 

press'd. 
Like  the  night-hag  that  sits  on  the  slnmberer's  bf  esst 
My  heart  beats  as  thick  as  a  fiigitive's  tread. 
And  cold  dews  drop  from  my  brow  and  my  head.— 
Ho!  Qunnar,  the  flasket  you  almoner  gave; 
He  ssid  that  three  drops  would  recall  from  the 

grave. 
For  the  first  time  Count  Harold  owns  leech-cnft  hss 

power. 
Or,  his  conrsge  to  aid,  lacks  the  juice  of  a  flower!*' 
The  page  gave  the  flasket,  which  Walwayn  had  fill'd 
With  the   juice   of   wild  roott  that   hk  art  had 

distiU'd— 
So  baneful  their  influence  on  all  that  had  breatli. 
One  drop  had  been  ftensy,  and  two  had  been  dsstk. 
Harold  took  it,  but  drank  not;  for  jubaee  shiiU, 
And  music  and  damonr  were  heard  on  the  hiU, 
And  down  the  steep  pathway,  o'er  stock  and  o'er 

stone, 
The  train  of  a  bridal  came  blithMomely  on ; 
There  was  song,  there  was  pipe,  there  was  timbrd, 

and  still 
The  burden  was,  "  Joy  to  the  foir  Metelill  V 


i»» 


XIL 
Harold  might  see  from  his  high  stance. 
Himself  unseen,  that  train  advance 

With  mirth  and  melody ; — 
On  hone  and  foot  a  mingled  throng. 
Measuring  theur  steps  to  bridal  song 

And  bridal  minstrelsy ; 
And  ever  when  the  blithsome  root 
Lent  to  the  song  their  choral  shout, 

Thon  aged  carle,  so  item  sad  grey? 

'  Kaow'Bt  thon  not  me  f  the  Deep  Velee  cried." 
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Bedoabbng  eeboes  roU'd  about, 
Whfle  echoing  care  and  cliif  tent  out 

The  answering  symphony 
Of  all  thoae  mimic  notes  which  dwell 
In  hoUow  rock  and  sounding  dell. 

xin. 

Jcgr  ahook  his  torch  above  Uie  hand. 

By  manj  a  Tarious  passion  &nnM ;  — 

As  elemental  sparks  can  feed 

6a  essence  pure  and  ooarsest  weed, 

Gentle,  or  stormy,  or  refined, 

Joy  takes  die  colours  of  the  mind. 

L^tsome  and  pure,  but  unrepreasM, 

He  fired  the  bridegroom's  gallant  breast ; 

More  feeblj  strove  with  maiden  fear, 

Tet  stin  joy  glimmer'd  through  the  tear 

On  the  bride's  blushing  cheek,  that  shows 

Like  dewdrop  on  the  budding  rose ; 

While  Walfetane^s  gloomy  smile  declared 

The  glee  that  selfish  avarice  shared, 

And  pleased  revenge  and  malice  higli 

Jo/s  semblance  took  in  Jutta's  eye. 

On  dangerous  adventure  sped. 

The  witeh  deemM  Harold  with  the  dead. 

For  thus  tbat  mom  her  Demon  said : — 

"Ujere  the  set  of  sun,  be  tied 

The  knot  *twixt  bridegroom  and  his  bride. 

The  Dane  shall  have  no  power  of  ill 

0*er  William  and  o'er  Metelill.*' 

And  the  pleased  witch  made  answer,  "  Then 

Must  Harold  have  paas'd  from  the  paths  of  men  I 

£ril  repose  may  his  spirit  have, — 

May  hemlock  and    mandrake  find   root  in    his 

gravel- 
May  his  death-sleep  be  dogged  by  dreams  of  dis- 
may. 
And  his  waking  be  worse  at  the  answering  day." 

XIV. 
Such  was  their  various  mood  of  glee 
Blent  in  one  shout  of  ecstasy. 
But  still  when  Joy  b  brimming  highest. 
Of  Sorrow  and  Misfortune  nighest, 
Of  terror  with  her  ague  cheek, 
And  lurking  Danger,  sages  speak :  — 
These  haunt  each  path,  but  chief  they  lay 
Their  snares  beside  the  primrose  way. — 
Thus  found  that  bridal  band  their  path 
Beset  by  Harold  in  his  wrath. 
Trembling  beneath  his  maddening  mood. 
High  on  a  rock  the  giant  stood ; 
His  shout  was  like  the  doom  of  death 
Spoke  o'er  their  heads  that  pass'd  beneath. 
His  destined  victims  might  not  spy 
The  reddening  terrors  of  his  eye, — 
Tbe  frown  of  rage  that  writhed  his  face, — 
The  lip  that  foam'd  like  boar's  in  ohase ;— 
But  all  ooold  see — and,  seeing,  all 
Bore  back  to  shun  the  threatened  fall  — 


The  fkvgment  whieh  their  giant  fbe 
Bent  finom  the  cliff  and  heaved  to  throw. 

XV. 

Backward  they  bore;— yet  are  there  two 

For  battle  who  prepare : 
No  pause  of  dread  Lord  William  luew 

Ere  bis  good  blade  was  bare ; 
And  Wulfstane  bent  his  fstal  yew, 
But  ere  the  silken  cord  he  drew, 
As  huri'd  from  Hecla's  thunder,  flew 

That  ruin  through  the  air! 
Full  on  the  outlaw's  ftront  it  came, 
And  all  that  late  had  human  name. 
And  human  &ce,  and  human  frame. 
That  lived,  and  moved,  and  had  free  will 
To  chooee  the  path  of  good  or  ill. 

Is  to  its  reckoning  gone ; 
And  nought  of  Wulfrtane  rests  behind, 

Save  that  beneath  that  stone. 
Half-buried  in  the  dinted  clay, 
A  red  and  shapeless  mass  there  lay 

Of  mingled  flesh  and  bone ! 

XVI. 

As  firom  the  bosom  of  the  sky 

The  eagle  darts  amain. 
Three  bounds  firom  yonder  summit  high 

Placed  Harold  on  the  plain. 
As  the  scared  wild-fowl  scream  and  fly, 

So  fled  the  bridal  train ; 
As  'gainst  the  eagle's  peerless  might 
The  noble  falcon  dares  the  flght, 

But  dares  the  fight  in  vain, 
So  fought  the  bridegroom ;  fh>m  his  hand 
The  Dane's  rude  mace  has  struck  his  brand. 
Its  glittering  firagments  strew  the  sand. 

Its  lord  lies  on  the  plain. 
Now,  Heaven !  take  noble  William's  part, 
And  melt  that  yet  unmelted  heart. 
Or,  ere  his  bridal  hour  depart, 

The  hapless  bridegroom  's  slain ! 

XVII. 
Count  Harold's  frenzied  rage  is  high. 
There  is  a  death-fire  in  his  eye. 
Deep  fbrrows  on  his  brow  are  trench  *d. 
His  teeth  are  set,  his  hand  is  clenchM, 
The  foam  upon  his  lip  is  white. 
His  deadly  arm  is  up  to  smite ! 
But,  as  the  mace  aloft  he  swung, 
To  stop  the  blow  young  Ghinnar  sprung. 
Around  hb  master's  knees  he  dung, 

And  cried,  **  In  mercy  spare  I 
O,  think  upon  the  words  of  fear 
Spoke  by  that  visionary  Seer, 
The  crisis  he  foretold  is  here, — 

Grant  meroy^— or  despair! " 

This  word  suspended  Harold's  mood. 

Yet  still  with  arm  upraised  he  «tood, 

2l 
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And  visage  like  the  beadsman's  rude 

That  paoses  for  the  sign. 
^  O  maik  thee  with  the  blessed  rood," 
The  Page  implored  ;  ^  Speak  word  of  good, 
Resist  the  fiend,  or  be  subdued  I " 

He  signed  the  cross  divine — 
Instant  his  eye  hath  human  light. 
Less  red,  less  keen,  less  fiercely  bright ; 
His  brow  relaxed  the  obdurate  frown. 
The  fatal  mace  sinks  gently  down. 

He  turns  and  strides  away ; 
Tet  oft,  like  revellers  who  leave 
Unfinished  feast,  looks  back  to  grieve, 
As  if  repenting  the  reprieve 

He  granted  to  his  prey. 
Yet  still  of  fprbearance  one  sign  hath  he  given, 
A.nd  fierce  Witikind's  son  made  one  step  towards 

heaven. 

XVHL 
But  though  his  dreaded  footsteps  part, 
Death  is  behind  and  shakes  his  dart ; 
Lord  William  on  the  plain  is  lying. 
Beside  him  Metelill  seems  dying  !-^ 
Bring  odours — essences  in  haste — 
^nd  lo  !  a  flasket  richly  chased^ — 
But  Jntta  the  eliidr  proves 
Ere  pouring  it  for  those  she  loves — 
Then  Walwayn's  potion  was  not  wasted, 
For  when  three  drops  the  hag  had  tasted. 

So  dismal  was  her  yell, 
Each  bird  of  evil  omen  woke, 
The  raven  gave  his  &tal  croak, 
And  shriek'd  the  night-crow  from  the  oak. 
The  screedi-owl  from  the  thicket  broke. 

And  fiutterM  down  the  dell ! 
So  fearful  was  the  sound  and  stem, 
The  slumbers  of  the  lull-gorged  erne 
Were  startled,  and  from  furze  and  fern 

Of  forest  and  of  fell, 
The  fox  and  famish'd  wolf  replied, 
(For  wolves  then  prowUd  the  Cheviot  side.) 
From  mountain  head  to  mountain  head 
The  unhallow'd  sounds  around  were  sped ; ' 
But  when  their  latest  echo  fled. 
The  sorceress  on  the  ground  lay  dead. 

XIX. 
Such  was  the  scene  of  blood  and  woes. 
With  which  the  bridal  mom  arose 

Of  WUliam  and  of  Metelill ; 
But  oft,  when  dawning  'gins  to  spread, 
rhe  summer  mom  peeps  dim  and  red 

Above  the  eastern  hill, 
i£re,  bright  and  fair,  upon  his  road 
The  King  of  Splendour  walks  abroad ; 
So,  when  this  cloud  had  pass'd  away, 


1  See  a  note  on  the  Lord  of  the  lalca,  Canto  t.  st.  31,  p.  449, 
ante. 


Bright  was  the  noontide  of  their  day. 
And  all  serene  its  setting  ray. 


Harold  t^e  SauntUiTir. 


CANTO  SIXTH. 


L 

Well  do  I  hope  that  this  my  minstrel  tale 
Will  tempt  no  traveller  from  southern  fields, 
Whether  in  tilbury,  barouche,  or  mail. 
To  view  the  Castle  of  these  Seven  Proud  Shields. 
Small  confirmation  its  condition  yields 
To  Meneville's  high  lay, — No  towers  are  seen 
On  the  wild  heath,  but  those  that  Fancy  builds, 
And.  save  a  fosse  that  tracks  the  moor  with  green, 
Is  nought  remains  to  tell  of  what  may  there  have  bcea. 


And  yet  grave  authors,  vrith  the  no  small 
Of  their  grave  time,  have  dignified  the  spot 
By  theories,  to  prove  the  fortress  placed 
By  Roman  bands,  to  curb  the  invading  Scot 
Hutchinson,  Horsley,  Camden,  I  might  quote, 
But  rather  choose  the  theory  less  dvil 
Of  boors,  who,  origin  of  things  forgot. 
Refer  still  to  the  origin  of  evil. 
And  for  their  master-mason  choose  that  master-flend 
the  Devil. 

IL 

Therefore,  1  say,  it  was  on  fiend-built  towers 
That  stout  Count  Harold  bent  his  wondering  gsze. 
When  evening  dew  was  on  the  heather  flowen, 
And  the  last  sunbeams  made  the  mountain  blase. 
And  tinged  the  liattlements  of  other  days 
With  the  bright  level  light  ere  sinkiAg  down.— 
lUamined  thus,  the  Dauntless  Dane  surveys 
The  Seven  Proud  Shields  that  o'er  the  portal  frown. 
And  on  their  blazons  traced  high  marks  of  old  renomi. 

A  wolf  North  Wales  had  on  his  armour-coat. 
And  Rhys  of  Povris-land  a  couchant  stag ; 
Strath-Clwyd's  strange  emblem  was  a  stranded  best, 
Donald  of  G^ovray's  a  trotting  nag ; 
A  corn-sheaf  gilt  vras  fertUe  Lodon's  brag; 
A  dudgeon-dagger  was  by  Dunmail  worn ; 
Northumbrian  Adolf  gave  a  sea-beat  crsg 
Surmounted  by  a  cross — such  signs  were  borne 
Upon  these  antique  shields,  all  wasted  now  and  worn. 

III. 

These  scann'd,  Count  Harold  sought  the  osstle-door, 
Whose  ponderous  bolts  were  rasted  to  decay; 
Yet  till  that  hour  adventurous  knight  forbore 
The  unobstracted  passage  to  essay. 
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More  stiong  than  armed  warden  in  amy. 
And  obstacle  nxne  mre  than  bolt  or  bar. 
Sate  in  the  portal  Terror  and  Dismay, 
While  Saperstiticm,  who  forbade  to  war 
With  foes  of  other  mould  than  mortal  clay, 
GMt  ^leUa  across  the  gate,  and  barr'd  the  onward 
way. 

Tain  now  those  spells;  for  soon  with  heavy  clank 
The  foebly-fosten'd  gate  was  inward  pash'd^ 
And,  as  it  oped,  through  that  emblazon'd  rank 
Of  antiqiM  shields,  the  wind  of  evening  rush'd 
With  sound  moat  like  a  groan,  and  then  was  hush'd. 
Is  none  who  on  snch  spot  such  sounds  oould  hear 
Bat  to  his  heart  the  blood  had  futer  rush'd ; 
Tet  to  bold  Harold's  breast  that  throb  was  dear — 
It  ipoke  of  danger  njgh,  but  had  no  touch  of  fear. 

IV. 
Tet  Harold  and  his  Page  no  signs  have  traced 
Withm  the  castle,  that  of  danger  show'd ; 
For  still  the  halls  and  courts  were  wild  and  waste. 
As  through  their  precincts  the  adventurers  trode. 
Tbe  seven  huge  towers  rose  stately,  tall,  and  broad. 
Each  tower  presenting  to  their  scrutiny 
A  hall  in  vdiioh  a  king  might  make  abode, 
And  fast  beside,  gamish'd  both  proud  and  high. 
Was  placed  *  bower  for  rest  in  whichaking  mig^t  lie. 

As  if  a  bridal  there  of  late  had  been, 
Deck'd  stood  the  table  in  each  gorgeous  hall ; 
And  yet  it  was  two  hundred  years,  I  ween, 
Sace  date  of  that  unhallow'd  festival. 
Flagons,  and  ewers,  and  standing  cups,  were  all 
Of  tamiah'd  gold,  or  silver  nothing  clear, 
With  throne  begilt,  and  canopy  of  pall. 
And  tapestry  clothed  the  walls  with  fragments  sear — 
Rail  as  the  spider's  mesh  did  that  rich  woof  appear. 

V. 
In  every  boww,  as  round  a  hearse,  was  hung 
A  dusky  crimson  curtain  o*er  the  bed. 
And  on  each  conch'in  ghastly  wise  were  flung 
The  virasted  relics  of  a  monarch  dead ; 
Barbaric  ornaments  around  were  spread, 
Tests  twined  with  gold,  and  chains  of  precious 

stone. 
And  golden  circlets,  meet  for  monarch's  head ; 
While  grinn'd,  as  if  in  scorn  amongst  them  thrown. 
The  wearer's  fleshless  skull,  alike  with  dust  bestrewn. 

For  these  were  they  who,  drunken  with  delight, 
On  pleasure's  opiate  pillow  laid  their  head, 


>  ■*  la  aa  invention  like  this  we  are  hoidly  to  look  for  pro- 
ViNlirifj  bat  all  these  preparatione  and  oniamento  are  not 
finite  consistent  with  the  state  of  sodety  two  hundred  yean 
before  the  Danish  Invasion,  as  far  as  we  know  any  thing  of  it. 
In  these  matters,  however,  the  author  is  nerer  very  acrupu- 
hms,  and  has  too  little  regarded  propriety  in  the  minor  cir* 
ennut&nces :  thus  Harold  is  dad  in  a  kind  of  armour  not  worn 


For  whom  the  bride's  shy  footstep,  slow  and  light. 
Was  changed  ere  morning  to  the  murderer's  tread. 
For  human  bliss  and  woe  in  the  frail  thread 
Of  human  life  are  all  so  closely  twined. 
That  till  the  shears  of  Fate  the  texture  shred, 
The  close  succession  cannot  be  diqoin'd, 
Nor  dare  we,  from  one  hour,  judge  that  which  comes 
behind. 

TI. 
But  where  the  work  of  vengeance  had  been  done, 
In  that  seventh  chamber,  was  a  sterner  sight ; 
There  of  the  witch-brides  lay  each  skeleton. 
Still  in  the  posture  as  to  death  when  dight. 
For  this  lay  prone,  by  one  blow  slain  outright ; 
And  that,  as  one  who  struggled  long  in  dying ; 
One  bony  hand  held  knife,  as  if  to  smite ; 
One  bent  on  fleshless  knees,  as  mercy  crying ; 
One  lay  across  the  door,  as  kiird  in  act  of  flying.* 

The  stem  Dane  smiled  this  charnel-house  to 

For  his  chafed  thought  retum'd  to  Hetelill ; — 
And  <<  Well,"  he  said,  '*  hath  woman's  perfidy, 
Empty  as  air,  as  water  volatile. 
Been  here  avenged — The  origin  of  ill 
Through  woman  rose,   the  Christian   doctrine 

saith: 
Nor  deem  I,  Gunnar,  that  thy  minstrel  skill 
Can  show  example  where  a  woman's  breath 
Hath  made  a  true-love  vow,  and,  tempted,  kept  hor 

fsith." 

TIL 
The  miustrel-boy  half  smiled,  half  sigh'd. 
And  his  half-filling  eyes  he  dried. 
And  said,  ^  The  theme  I  should  but  wrong. 
Unless  it  were  my  dying  song, 
(Our  Scalds  have  said,  in  dying  hour 
The  Northern  harp  has  treble  power,) 
Else  could  I  tell  of  woman's  feith. 
Defying  danger,  scorn,  and  death. 
Firm  was  that  feith,— as  diamond  stone 
Pure  and  unflaw'd, — ^her  love  unknown. 
And  unrequited ;— firm  and  pure. 
Her  stainless  faith  could  all  endure ; 
From  cUme  to  clime, — from  place  to  place^ 
Through  want,  and  danger,  and  disgi-ace, 
A  wanderer  8  wayward  steps  could  trace. — 
All  this  she  did,  and  guerdon  none 
Required,  save  that  her  burial-stone 
Should  make  at  length  the  secret  known, 
'  Thus  hath  a  faithful  woman  done.' — 


untU  some  hundred  yean  after  the  era  of  the  poem,  and  many 
of  the  scenes  described,  like  that  last  quoted,  (stansaii  It.  r. 
Ti.)  belong  even  to  a  still  later  period.  At  least  tMit  defect  is 
not  an  imitation  of  Mr.  Scott,  who,  being  a  sldlfel  anfiqaary, 
is  extremely  careful  as  to  uiosties  of  this  sort."— CW^tra^  R»- 
view. 
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Not  in  each  breast  lach  truth  k  laid. 
But  ESvir  was  a  Danish  maid." — 

vm. 

**  Thou  art  a  wild  enthusiast,'*  said 
Count  Harold, "  for  thy  Danish  maid ; 
And  yet,  young  Qunnar,  I  will  own 
Hers  were  a  faith  to  rest  upon. 
But  Eivir  sleeps  beneath  her  stone, 
And  all  resembling  her  are  gone. 
What  maid  e*er  show'd  such  constancy 
In  plighted  fiiith,  like  thine  to  mel 
But  couch  thee,  boy ;  the  darksome  shade 
Falls  thickly  round,  nor  be  dismay 'd 

Because  the  dead  are  by. 
They  were  as  we ;  our  little  day 
O'erspent,  and  w^e  shall  be  as  they. 
Yet  near  me,  Gunnar,  be  thou  laid. 
Thy  couch  upon  my  mantle  made, 
That  thou  mayst  think,  should  fear  invade. 

Thy  master  slumbers  nigh." 
Thus  couch'd  tliey  in  that  dread  abode, 
Until  the  beams  of  dawning  glow'd. 

IX. 

An  alter'd  man  Lord  Harold  rose, 
When  he  beheld  that  dawn  unclose — 

There's  trouble  in  his  eyes, 
And  tfeces  on  his  brow  and  cheek 
Of  mingled  awe  and  wonder  speak : 

•*  My  ^Bge,**  he  said,  **  arise ; — 
Leave  we  this  place,  my  page.'* — No  more 
He  uttcr'd  till  the  castle  door 
They  cross'd— but  there  he  paused  and  said, 
"  My  wildness  hath  awaked  the  dead — 

Disturb'd  the  sacred  tomb ! 
Methought  this  night  I  stood  on  high. 
Where  Hecla  roars  in  middle  sky. 
And  in  her  cavern*d  gulfii  could  spy 

The  central  place  of  doom ; 
And  there  before  my  mortal  eye 
Souls  of  the  dead  came  flitting  by, 
Whom  fiends,  with  many  a  fiendish  cry. 

Bore  to  that  eWl  den ! 
My  eyes  grew  dizzy,  and  my  brain 
Was  wilder'd,  as  the  elvish  train. 
With  shriek  and  howl,  dragg'd  on  amain 

Those  who  had  late  been  men. 

X. 

"  With  haggard  eyes  and  streaming  hair, 

Jutta  the  Sorceress  was  there, 

And  there  pass'd  Wulfstane,  lately  slain, 

All  cru^'d  and  foul  with  bloody  stain. — 

More  had  I  seen,  but  that  uprose 

A  whirlwind  wild,  and  swept  the  sno^vs ; 

And  with  such  sound  as  when  at  need 

A  champion  spun  his  horse  to  speed, 

Three  arm'd  knights  rush  on,  who  lead 

Caparison'd  a  sable  steed. 


Sable  thdr  harness,  and  there  came 
Through  thdr  closed  visors  qparks  of  flame. 
The  first  proclaim'd,  in  sounds  of  fear, 
'  Harold  the  Dauntless,  welcome  here!' 
The  next  cried, '  Jubilee !  we've  woo 
Count  Witikind  tlie  Waster's  son  t ' 
And  the  third  rider  sternly  spoke, 
*  Mount,  in  the  name  of  Zemebock  I — 
From  us,  O  Harold,  were  thy  powers, — 
Thy  strength,  thy  dauntlessness,  are  ours ; 
Nor  think,  a  vassal  thou  of  hell, 
With  hell  can  strive.'    The  fiend  spoke  truel 
My  inmost  soul  the  summons  knew. 

As  captives  know  the  knell 
That  says  the  headsman's  sword  is  bare, 
And,  with  an  accent  of  despair. 

Commands  them  quit  their  cell. 
I  felt  resistance  was  in  vain. 
My  foot  had  that  fell  stirrup  ta'en. 
My  hand  was  on  the  fatal  mane, 

Mlien  to  my  rescue  sped 
That  Palmer's  visionary  form. 
And — ^like  the  passing  of  a  storm — 

The  demons  yell'd  and  fled ! 

XL 

"  His  sable  cowl,  flung  back,  revealed 
The  features  it  before  conoeai'd; 

And,  Gunnar,  I  could  find 
In  him  whose  counsels  strove  to  stay 
So  oft  my  course  on  wilful  way. 

My  &ther  Witikind  ? 
Doom'd  for  his  sins,  and  doom*d  for  nunS) 
A  wanderer  upon  earth  to  pine 
Until  his  son  shall  turn  to  grace. 
And  smooth  for  him  a  resting-place. — 
Gunnar,  he  must  not  haunt  in  vain 
This  world  of  wretchedness  and  pain : 
I'll  tame  my  wilful  heart  to  live 
In  peace — to  pity  and  forgive — 
And  thou,  for  so  the  Vision  said. 
Must  in  thy  Lord's  repentance  aid. 
Thy  mother  was  a  prophetess, 
He  said,  who  by  her  skill  could  guess 
How  close  the  fatal  textures  join 
Which  knit  thy  thread  of  life  with  mine ; 
Then,  dark,  he  hinted  of  disguise 
She  firamed  to  cheat  too  curious  eyes. 
That  not  a  moment  might  diride 
Thy  fated  footsteps  from  my  side. 
Methought  while  thus  my  sire  did  teach, 
I  caught  the  meaning  of  his  speech. 
Yet  seems  its  purport  doubtful  now.*' 
His  hand  then  sought  his  thoughtful  brow 
Then  first  he  mark'd,  that  in  the  tower 
His  glove  was  left  at  waking  hour. 

XU. 
Trembling  at  first,  and  deadly  pale. 
Had  Gunnar  heard  the  vision'd  tale; 


I       But  vAnem.  be  l«am'd  the  dnbUms  doee. 
He  bliiah'd  like  vaj  opening  roee^ 
Axid,  glad  to  hide  his  tell-tale  oheek. 
Hied  beek  that  glove  of  mail  to  eeek ; 
When  floon  a  diriek  of  deadly  dread 
Sammon'd  his  maeter  to  his  aid. 

XIII. 
What  seea  Count  Handd  m  that  bower, 

So  late  hk  resting-place  I — 
The  semblanoe  of  Uie  Evil  Power, 

Adored  l^  all  his  race ! 
Odxa  in  living  form  stood  there, 
Hit  doak  the  spoils  of  Polar  bear; 
For  pinm  J  crest  a  meteor  shed 
Iti  gloomy  radiance  o*er  his  head, 
Tet  Teil'd  its  haggard  majesty 
To  the  wild  lightnings  of  his  eye. 
8aeb  height  was  his,  as  when  in  stone 
O'er  Upnl's  giant  altar  shown : 

So  flow'd  hb  hoary  beard ; 
Soeh  was  his  lance  of  moontain-pine, 
So  did  his  sevenfold  backler  shine ; — 

Bat  when  his  voice  he  rear'd. 
Deep,  withoat  harshness,  slow  and  strong. 
The  powerful  accents  roll'd  along. 
And,  while  he  spoke,  his  hand  was  laid 
Od  aptive  Ghannar's  shrinking  head. 

XIV. 
'^  HaroM,"  he  said,  «  what  rage  is  thine. 
To  quit  the  vrorship  of  thy  line, 

To  leave  thy  Warrior-God  1— 
With  me  is  glory  or  disgrace. 
Mine  is  the  onset  and  the  chase, 
Embattled  hosts  before  my  &ce 

Are  withered  by  a  nod. 
Wilt  thoa  then  forfeit  that  high  seat 
Deserved  by  many  a  dauntless  feat. 
Among  the  heroes  of  thy  line, 
Eric  and  fiery  Thorarine  I — 
ThoB  wflt  not.    Only  I  can  give 
The  joys  for  which  the  valiant  live. 
Victory  and  vengeance— only  I 
Gsn  give  the  joys  for  which  they  die. 
The  immortal  tilt — the  banquet  full. 
The  brimming  draught  from  foeman*s  skull. 
Mine  art  thou,  witness  this  thy  glove. 
The  £uthful  pledge  of  vassal's  love.*' — 

XV. 

**  Tempter,"  said  Harold,  Ann  of  heart, 
*  I  charge  thee,  hence  I  whate'er  thou  art, 
I  do  defy  thee — and  resist 
The  kindling  frenxy  of  my  breast. 
Waked  by  thy  words ;  and  of  my  mail, 


1  Mr.  Adolphns,  in  his  I.«tten  on  the  Author  of  Waverley, 
p.  930,  Temarks  o«i  the  coineideiice  between  "  the  catastrophe 
«<  « The  Blade  Dwarf,*  the  TeooffnttioD  of  Moiibam't  loet  iod 
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Nor  glove,  nor  buckler,  splent,  nor  nail. 

Shall  rest  with  thee — that  youth  release. 

And  Q«>d,  or  Demon,  part  in  peace." — 

**  Eivir,"  the  Shape  repUed,  **  is  mine, 

Marfc'd  in  the  birth-hour  with  my  sign. 

Think'st  thou  that  priest  with  drops  of  spray 

Gould  wash  that  blood-red  mark  away ! 

Or  that  a  borrowed  sex  and  name 

Can  abrogate  a  (Godhead's  claim  V 

Thriird    this  strange   speech   throtgh    Harold's 

bnuHy 
He  dench'd  Lis  teeth  in  high  disdain. 
For  not  his  new-bom  faith  subdued 
Some  tokens  of  his  andent  mood. — 
**  Now,  by  the  hope  so  lately  given 
Of  better  trust  and  purer  heaven, 
I  will  assail  thee,  fiend  ! " — Then  rose 
His  mace,  and  with  a  storm  of  blows 
The  mortal  and  the  Demon  dose. 

XVL 
Smoke  roU'd  above,  fire  flashed  around, 
Darkeu'd  the  sky  and  shook  the  gruuud ; 

But  not  the  artillery  of  hdl. 
The  bickering  lightning,  nor  the  rock 
Of  turrets  to  the  earthquake's  shock. 

Could  Harold's  courage  quell. 
Sternly  the  Dane  his  purpose  kept. 
And  blows  on  blows  resistless  heap'd. 

Till  quailM  that  Demon  Form, 
And — tor  his  power  to  hurt  or  kill 
Was  bounded  by  a  higher  will — 

Evanish'd  in  the  storm. 
Nor  paused  the  Champion  of  the  North, 
But  raised,  and  bore  his  Elvir  forth. 
From  that  wild  scene  of  fiendish  strife. 
To  light,  to  liberty,  and  life  I 

XVII. 

He  placed  her  on  a  bank  of  moss, 

A  silver  runnel  bubbled  by, 
And  new-bom  thoughts  his  soul  engroea. 
And  tremors  yet  unknown  across 

His  stubborn  sincTi's  fly, 
The  while  with  timid  hand  the  dew 
Upon  her  brow  and  neck  he  threw. 
And  mark'd  how  life  with  rosy  hue 
On  her  pale  cheek  revived  anew, 

And  glimmered  in  her  eye. 
Inly  he  said,  **  That  silken  tress, — 
What  blindness  mine  that  could  not  guess! 
Or  how  oould  page's  rugged  dress 

That  bosom's  pride  belie  t 
O,  dull  of  heart,  through  wild  and  wave 
In  search  of  blood  and  death  to  rave, 

With  such  a  partner  nigh  1"^ 


in  the  Irish  orphan  of  *  Kokeby/  and  the  converaJon  of  Ha 
rold's  page  into  a  female,"— all  which  he  calhi  "  tpecimen*  of 
vntnccearfU  contrivaiica*  at  a  iroat  ozpenae  of  probability." 
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XVIII. 
Then  in  the  mirrorM  pool  he  peerM, 
Blamed  hiB  rough  lodu  and  shaggy  beard, 
The  BtainB  of  recent  conflict  cleared, — 

And  thuB  the  Champion  proved, 
That  he  fears  now  who  never  fear'd. 

And  loves  who  never  loved. 
And  Eivir— life  is  on  her  cheek, 
And  yet  she  will  not  move  or  speak, 

Nor  will  her  eyelid  folly  ope; 
Perchance  it  loves,  that  half-shut  eye, 
Through  its  long  fringe,  reserved  and  shy. 
Affection's  opening  dawn  to  spy ; 
And  the  deep  blush,  wliich  bids  its  dye 
O'er  cheek,  and  brow,  and  bosom  fly, 

Speaks  shame-facedness  and  hope. 

XIX. 

But  vainly  seems  the  Dane  to  seek 
For  terms  his  new-bom  love  to  speak, — 
For  words,  save  those  of  wrath  and  wrong, 
Till  now  were  strangers  to  his  tongue ; 
So,  when  he  raised  the  blushing  maid. 
In  blunt  and  honest  terms  he  said, 
CTwere  well  that  maids,  when  lovers  woo. 
Heard  none  more  soft,  were  all  as  true,) 


'  "  '  Harold  the  Daantleai,'  like  '  The  firidal  of  Trier- 
main,'  1b  a  tolerably  Buccetsfhl  imitation  of  some  parts  of  the 
■tyle  of  Mr.Walter  Scott ;  but,  like  all  imitations,  it  is  clearly 
distinguithable  horn  the  prototype ;  it  iraats  the  life  and  sea- 
soning of  originality.  To  illnstrate  thii  familiarly  from  the 
stage :  —We  hare  all  witnessed  a  hundred  imitations  of  popu- 
lar actors— of  Kemhle,  for  instance,  in  which  the  roice,  the 
gesture,  and  somewhat  eren  of  the  look,  were  copied.  In  ex- 
ternals the  resemblance  might  be  sufficiently  oorrect;  Init 
where  was  the  informing  soul,  the  mind  that  dictated  the  ac- 
tion and  expression  ?  Who  could  endare  the  tedium  of  seeing 
the  imitator  go  through  a  whole  character  ?  In  '  Harold  the 
Dauntless,'  the  imitation  of  Mr.  Scott  is  pretty  obrious,  but 
we  are  weary  of  it  before  we  arrive  near  the  end.  The  author 
has  talent,  and  considerable  facility  in  versification,  and  on 
this  account  it  is  somewhat  lamentable,  not  only  that  he 
should  not  have  selected  a  better  model,  but  that  he  should 
copy  the  parts  of  that  model  which  are  least  worthy  of  study. 
Perhaps  it  was  not  easy  to  equal  the  energy  of  Mr.  Scott's  line, 
or  his  picturesque  descriptions.  His  peculiarities  and  defects 
were  more  attainable,  and  with  these  the  writer  of  this  novel 
in  verve  has  generally  contented  himself ;  he  will  also  content 
a  certain  number  of  readers,  who  merely  look  for  a  few  amu- 
sing or  surprising  incidents.  In  these,  however,  '  Harold  the 
Dauntless'  does  not  abound  so  much  as  '  The  Bridal  of  Trier^ 
main.*  They  are,  indeed,  romantic  enough  to  satisfy  all  the 
parlour-boarders  of  ladies*  schools  in  England ;  but  they  want 
that  appearance  of  probability  which  should  give  ihem  inter- 
est,"—CV«f«i/il«>few,  AprU,  1817. 


"We  had  fbrmerly  occasion  to  notice,  with  considerable 
pnuse.  The  Bridal  of  Triennain.  We  remarked  it  as  a  pretty 
close  imitation  of  Mr.  Scott's  poetry ;  and  as  that  great  master 
seems,  for  the  present,  to  hare  left  his  lyre  unstrung,  a  suhsti- 
tote,  even  of  inferior  value,  may  be  welcomed  by  the  public 
It  appears  to  ua»  however,  and  still  does,  that  the  merit  of 
•ha present  author  conaiats  rather  in  the  soft  and  wildly  tender 


^  Eivir!  since  thou  for  many  a  day 

Hast  Ibllow'd  Harold's  wayward  way. 

It  is  but  meet  that  in  the  line 

Of  after-life  I  follow  thine. 

To-morrow  is  Saint  Cuthbert's  tide, 

And  we  will  grace  his  altar's  side, 

A  Christian  knight  and  Christian  bride; 
And  of  Witikind's  son  shaU  the  marvel  be  said. 
That  on  the  same  mom  he  was  christened  and  wod.* 


CONCLUSION. 

And  now,  Ennui^  what  ails  thee,  weary  maid ! 
And  why  these  listless  looks  of  yawning  sorrow  I 
No  need  to  turn  the  page^  as  if  'twere  lead, 
Or  fling  aside  the  volume  till  to-morrow. — 
Be  cheer'd— 'tia  ended-— and  I  will  not  borrow, 
To  try  thy  patience  more,  one  anecdote 
From  Bartholine,  or  Perinskiold,  or  Sbotto. 
Then  pardon  thou  thy  minstrel,  who  hath  wrote 
A  Tale  six  cantos  long,  yet  sooni'd  to  add  a  uote.> 


passages,  than  in  those  rougher  scenes  of  feud  and  lisy,  thnragl 
which  the  poet  of  early  times  conducts  bki  reader.  Hii  wa^ 
horse  follows  with  somewhat  of  a  hobbling  pace  the  praad  ani 
impetnoua  courser  whom  he  seeks  to  rivaL  Unfoituatdy,  at 
it  appears  to  us,  the  last  style  of  poetical  excellence  is  rather 
more  aimed  at  here  than  in  the  former  poem ;  and  as  we  do  sol 
discover  any  improvement  in  the  mode  of  treating  it,  Harold 
the  Dauntless  scarcely  appears  to  us  to  equal  the  Bridsl  of 
Triennain.  It  contains,  indeed,  passageaof  similar  meiit,  tat 
not  quite  oo  numerous ;  and  such,  we  suspect,  will  ever  be  tfat 
case  while  the  author  continues  to  follow  after  this  line  of 
poetry.'*— Scoto  Mag.,  Feb.  1817- 


I 


"  This  is  an  elegant,  sprightly,  and  delightful  little  . 
written  apparently  by  a  person  of  taste  and  geninsi  bat  vlto 
either  poeseases  not  the  art  of  forming  and  combiniog  s  pkt, 
or  regards  it  only  as  a  secondary  and  subordinate  object  Is 
this  we  do  not  widely  diffnr  fh>m  him,  but  are  sensible,  mesa- 
time,  that  many  others  will ;  and  that  the  rambling  and  ob- 
certain  nature  of  the  story  wUl  b«  tha  principal  objedioa 
uiged  against  the  poem  belbrs  us,  as  w«U  as  the  grestcst  bir 
to  its  extensive  popularity.  The  character  of  Mr.  Scott's  n»- 
mances  has  effected  a  material  change  in  our  mode  of  citi* 
mating  poetical  compositions.  In  all  the  estimable  works  «f 
our  fbnner  poets,  £rom  Spenser  down  to  Thomson  and  Cowpcr, 
the  plot  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  good  or  bod,  oaljis 
proportion  to  the  advantagea  which  it  fbmUied  fsrpoetieil 
description ;  but,  of  late  yean,  one  half;  at  least,  of  the  aieft 
of  a  poem  is  supposed  to  rest  on  the  interest  and  raanagemenl 
of  the  tale. 

"  Wespeok  not  exclusively  of  that  numerous  classofreadrn 
who  peruse  and  estimate  a  nrw  poem,  or  any  poem,  witli  tbi 
same  feelings,  and  precisely  on  the  same  principles,  ss  tbcy 
do  a  novel.  It  is  natural  for  such  persona  to  Judge  only  bj  tbs 
effact  produced  by  the  incidents ;  but  we  have  often  bees 
surprised  that  some  of  our  literary  critics,  even  those  to  wimi 
Judgment  we  were  moat  disposed  to  bow,  aboald  lay  eo  oiacS 
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voi  «■  tiM  pvobflbillty  and  fltiiMi  of  erery  incldeiit  which 
tk«  iaaej  of  the  poet  maj  lead  him  to  enbolUah  in  th«  ooiino 
tf  a  Banad>e  poem,  a  great  proporiion  of  which  most  necea- 
■riljhe  deoenptiT*.  Tbo  aathor  of  Haiold  tha  Danntlcaa 
mam  to  hmrm  jndgad  difterantly  from  thcaa  critics ;  and  in 
thelil^laoBa  rapid  atraia  of  poatry  which  he  haa  choien,  we 
ftci  BO  ^S***"*""  to  qnariel  with  liim  on  account  of  the  eaay 

in  wiiich  he  haa  anaa^^d  Ub  story.  In 
he  nodoiibCediy  ihowi  th*^  hand  of  a  master, 
■sd  haa  traly  atudiad  and  aciied  the  easential  dmracter  of  the 
itifaa  hie  atlitadea  and  dzapeiiea  are  nnconfined,  and  va- 
1  with  doni-tmta,  posMsring  mnch  of  the  Inatre,  freahaesa, 
;  of  Bcmbrandt.  Tlie  aira  of  hia  heads  hare  grace, 
aomething  of  the  lightncas  and  Iceeping  of 
The  want  of  hannony  and  union  in  the  car- 
I  of  his  fismalea  is  a  alight  objection,  and  there  is  llke- 
a maiagre  rtagKiMW  in  Ids  ooatraata  of  cfttorofcuro/  but 
thsw  are  all  redeemed  by  tlM  leticity,  esMcntion,  and  master 
tiaitidHtinpiiahable  in  Ids  grouping,  as  in  a  Marillo  or  Canra- 


fiat  tlie  wovk  haa  another  quality,  and  though  its  leading 
eas,  we  do  not  know  wliether  to  censure  or  approTO  it  It  la 
SB  avowed  imitation,  and  therefore  loees  part  of  Its  ndue,  if 
mwsd  aa  an  ovigiaal  production.  On  the  other  hand,  regard- 
sdseldy  as  an  iooitation,  it  la  one  of  the  doeeet  and  mostsno- 
BfMfnl.  without  being  either  a  caricature  or  a  parody,  that  per- 
haps ever  appeared  in  any  language.    Not  only  is  the  general 


manner  of  Scott  ably  maintamcd  throughout,  but  the  Tory 
structure  of  tlie  language,  the  associations,  and  the  train  of 
thinlcing,  appear  to  be  precisely  the  same.  It  was  once  al- 
leged by  some  writers,  that  it  was  impossible  to  imitate  Mr. 
Scott's  style ;  but  it  is  now  fully  proved  to  the  world  that  there 
is  no  style  more  acceesible  to  imitation ;  for  it  will  be  remariced, 
(laying  parodies  aside^  which  any  one  may  execute),  that  Mr. 
Daridaon  and  Mias  Halford,  as  well  as  liord  Byron  and  Worda- 
worth,  each  in  one  instance,  hare  all,  without  we  beliere  in- 
tokding  It.  imitated  him  with  considerable  dosenem.  The 
author  d  the  Poetic  Mirror  has  glTon  us  one  specimen  of  Ills 
most  poliribed  and  tender  stylo,  and  another,  still  more  dose, 
of  hii  nq>id  and  careless  manner ;  but  aU  of  them  faO  gnaJUg 
akoHiif  TkeBridUdqf  THermain^  and  the  poem  now  b^irtuM, 
We  are  sure  the  author  will  laugh  heartily  in  his  slecTo  at  our 
sillineH  and  want  of  perception,  when  we  confees  to  him  that 
we  nerer  could  open  either  of  theee  works,  and  peruse  his  pages 
fbr  two  minutes  with  attention,  and  at  the  same  time  dlTest 
our  minds  of  the  idea  that  we  were  engaged  in  an  early  or  ex- 
perimental work  of  that  great  master.  That  they  are  gene* 
rally  inferior  to  the  works  of  Mr.  Scott  in  rigour  and  intereet, 
admits  not  of  dispute ;  still  they  hare  many  of  his  wild  and 
Slater  beauties ;  and  if  they  fail  to  be  read  and  admired,  we 
shall  not  on  that  account  think  the  better  of  the  taste  of  the 
age.**— SfocfciMWd* «  Ma^fotine,  April,  1817- 

■NO  OF  HABOLD  THB  IIAUlCTLSSBi 
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AND  ON  THB 


VARIOUS  COLLECTIONS  OF  BALLADS  OF  BRITAIN,  PARTICULARLY 

THOSE  OF  SCOTLAND. 


Thk  Introdttctkm  origmaU  j  prefixed  to  **  The  Min- 
ikrdqr  of  ibe  Soottbh  Border,*'  was  rather  of  a  his- 
toneal  tlian  a  literary  natore;  and  the  remarks  which 
idlow  hare  been  added,  to  afford  the  general  reader 
tome  information  upon  the  charaeter  of  Ballad 
Pbetiy. 

It  would  be  throwing  away  words  to  prove,  what 
ill  moat  admity  the  general  taste  and  propensity  of 
nations  in  tfaeir  early  state,  to  enltiTate  some  species 
of  mde  poetry.  When  the  organs  and  fiumlties  of  a 
pcimitiTe  race  hare  developed  themselves,  each  for  its 
proper  and  necessary  use,  there  is  a  natural  tendency 
to  employ  them  in  a  more  refined  and  regolated  man- 
ner for  parposes  of  amusement.  The  savage,  after 
pvoTing  thfl  activity  of  hJs  limbs  in  the  chase  or  the 
bsttle,  trains  them  to  more  measnred  movements,  to 
dsace  at  the  festivals  of  his  tribe,  or  to  perform  oheis- 
•ace  before  the  altars  of  his  deity.  From  the  same 
impulse,  he  is  di^Kwed  to  refine  the  ordinary  speech 
viiich  forms  the  vehicle  of  social  communication  be- 
twixt him  and  his  brethren,  until,  by  a  more  ornate 
<&tion,  modnlated  by  certain  rules  of  xhythm,cadence, 
awnanoe  of  termination,  or  recurrence  of  sound  or 
letter,  ho  obtains  a  dialect  mora  solemn  in  expression, 
to  record  the  laws  or  exploits  of  his  tribe,  or  more 
iweet  in  sound,  in  which  to  plead  his  own  cause  to 
Us  mistress. 

This  primeval  poetry  must  have  one  general  cha- 
ncier in  all  nations,  both  as  to  its  merits  and  its  im- 
perfections. The  earlier  poets  have  the  advantage, 
.and  it  is  not  a  small  one,  of  having  the  first  choice  out 
of  the  stock  of  materials  which  are  proper  to  the  art ; 
and  thus  they  compel  later  authors,  if  they  virould 
sfoid  slavishly  imitating  the  fathers  of  verse,  into 

*  These  lemaxla  were  fint  appended  to  the  edition  of  the 
*  lOnitreliy  of  the  Scottirii  Border,"  1830.— Eo. 

'  Sir  Walter  Scott,  aa  this  paragrsph  intimatee,  never 


various  devices,  often  more  %igenious  than  el^iant, 
that  they  may  establish,  if  not  an  absolute  claim  to 
originality,  at  least  a  visible  distinction  betwixt  them- 
selves and  their  predecessors.  Thus  it  happens,  that 
eariy  poets  almost  unifoimly  display  a  bold,  rude, 
original  oast  of  genius  and  expression.  They  have 
walked  at  firee-will,  and  vrith  unconstrained  steps, 
along  the  vrilds  of  Parnassus,  while  their  followers 
move  with  constrained  gestures  and  forced  attitudes, 
in  order  to  avoid  placing  their  feet  where  their  prede- 
cessors have  stepped  before  them.  The  first  baid  who 
compared  his  hero  to  a  lion,  struck  a  bold  and  con- 
genial note,  though  the  iamile,in  a  nation  of  hunters, 
be  a  very  obvious  one ;  but  every  subsequent  poet  who 
shall  use  it,  must  either  struggle  hard  to  give  his  lion, 
as  heralds  say,  with  a  difereiiCB,  or  lie  under  the  im- 
putation of  being  a  servile  imitator. 

It  is  not  probable  that,  by  any  researehes  of  modem 
times,  we  shall  ever  reach  back  to  an  earlier  model  of 
poetry  than  Homer;  but  as  there  lived  heroes  before 
Agamemnon,  so,  unquestionably,  poets  existed  before 
the  immortal  Bard  who  gave  the  King  of  kings  his 
fome ;  and  he  whom  all  civilized  nations  now  acknow- 
ledge as  the  Father  of  Poetry,  must  have  himself 
looked  baek  to  an  ancestry  of  poetical  predecessors, 
and  is  only  held  original  because  we  know  not  flrom 
whom  he  copied.  Indeed,  though  much  must  be  as- 
cribed to  the  richesof  his  ovm  individual  genius,  the 
poetry  of  Homer  ar^es  a  degree  of  perfection  in  an 
art  which  practice  had  already  rendered  regular,  and 
concerning  which,  his  firequent  mention  of  the  bards, 
or  chanters  of  poetry,  indicates  plainly  that  it  viras 
studied  by  many,  and  known  and  admired  by  all.' 

It  is  indeed  easily  discovered,  that  the  qualities  ne- 


donbted  that  the  Iliad  and  Odjeaej  were  inbetantially  the 
works  of  one  and  the  same  individual.  He  said  of  the  Wol- 
fian  hypothesis,  that  it  was  the  most  irrd^ouM  one  he  had 
heard  of,  and  could  noTer  be  believed  in  bj  any  pod.-^Eu. 
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ceaaary  for  oompo^ing  such  poems  are  not  the  portion 
of  every  man  in  the  tribe ;  that  the  bard,  to  reach  ex- 
oellenoe  in  his  art,  must  possess  something  more  than 
a  ftiU  command  of  words  and  phrases,  and  the  knack 
of  arranging  them  in  such  form  as  ancient  examples 
have  fixed  upon  as  the  recognised  structure  of  na- 
tional Terse.  The  tribe  speedily  become  sensible,  that 
besides  this  degree  of  mechanical  facility,  which  (like 
making  what  are  called  at  school  nonsense  verses) 
may  be  attained  by  dint  of  memory  and  practice,  much 
higher  qualifications  are  demanded.  A  keen  and 
active  power  of  observation,  capable  of  perceiving  at  a 
glance  the  leading  circumstances  from  which  the  in- 
cident described  derives  its  character;  quick  and 
powerftd  feelings,  to  enable  the  bard  to  comprehend 
and  delineate  those  of  the  actors  in  his  piece ;  and  a 
command  of  language,  alternately  soft  and  elevated, 
and  suited  to  express  the  conceptions  which  he  had 
formed  in  his  mind,  are  all  necessary  to  eminence  in 
the  poetical  art. 

Above  all,  to  attain  the  highest  point  of  his  profes- 
sion, the  poet  roust  have  that  original  power  of  em- 
bodying and  detailing  dl^umstances,  which  can  place 
before  the  eyes  ot  others  a  scene  which  only  exists  in 
bis  own  imagination.  This  last  high  and  creative 
faculty,  namely,  that  of  impressing  the  mind  of  the 
hearers  with  scenes  and  sentiments  having  no  ex- 
istence save  througli  their  art,  has  procured  for  the 
bards  of  Greece  the  term  of  nsttimt,  whioh,  as  it  sin- 
gularly happens,  is  literally  translated  by  the  Scottish 
epithet  for  the  same  class  of  persons,  whom  they  termed 
the  Maben.  The  French  plirase  of  Trouveurs,  or 
Troubadours,  namely,  the  Finders,  or  Inventors,  has 
the  same  reference  to  the  quality  of  original  conoeption 
and  invention  proper  to  the  poetical  art,  and  without 
which  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  to  any  pleasing  or 
useftil  purpose. 

The  mere  arrangement  of  words  into  poetical  rhythm, 
or  combining  them  according  to  a  technical  rule  or 
measure,  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  art  of  music, 
that  an  alliance  between  these  two  fine  arts  is  very 
soon  closely  formed.  It  is  fitntiess  to  enquire  which 
of  them  has  been  first  invented,  since  doubtless  the 
precedence  is  accidental ;  and  it  signifies  littie  whether 
the  musician  adapts  verses  to  a  rude  tune,  or  whether 
the  primitive  poet,  in  reciting  his  productions,  falls 
naturally  into  a  chant  or  song.  With  this  additional 
accomplishment,  the  poet  becomes  «M)«f,  or  the  man 
of  song,  and  his  character  is  complete  when  the  addi- 
tional accompaniment  of  a  lute  or  harp  is  added  to 
Ilia  vocal  performance. 

Here,  therefore,  we  liave  the  history  of  early  poetry 
m  all  nations.  But  it  is  evident  that,  though  poetry 
seems  a  plant  proper  to  almost  all  soils,  yet  not  only 
is  it  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  climate  and 
oountiy  in  which  it  has  its  origin,  but  the  poetry  of 


I  The  "  Poema  del  Cid"  (of  which  Mr.  Frere  has  translated 
#OTne  specimens)  is,  howeTer,  considered  by  erery  historian 
of  Spanish  literature,  as  the  work  of  one  hand;  and  is  cvi- 


different  nations  differs  still  more  widely  in  the  degree 
of  excellence  which  it  attains.    This  must  depend  in 
some  measure,  no  doubt,  on  the  temper  and  mannen 
i  of  the  people,  or  their  proximity  to  those  sfttrit-sdnibg 
events  which  are  naturally  selected  as  the  snl^ect  of 
poetry,  and  on  the  more  comprdiensrve  or  energvtia 
character  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  tribe.     But 
the  progress  of  the  art  is  far  more  dependent  upoa 
the  rise  of  some  highly  gifted  individual,  possessing  in 
a  pre-eminent  and  uncommon  degree  the  pow«n  ds- 
manded,  whose  talents  influence  the  taste  of  a  whole 
nation,  and  entail  on  their  posterity  and  langtiage  s 
character  almost  indelibly  sacred.     In  this  respect 
Homer  stands  alone  and  unrivalled,  as  a  light  fivm 
whose  lamp  the  genius  of  successive  ages,  and  of  dis- 
tant nations,  has  caught  fire  and  illumination ;  and 
who,  though  the  early  poet  of  a  rude  age,  has  pur> 
chased  for  the  era  he  has  celebrated,  so  much  rever- 
ence, that,  not  daring  to  bestow  on  it  the  term  ef 
barbarous,  we  distinguish  it  as  the  heroic  period. 

No  other  poet  (sacred  and  inspired  authors  excepted) 
ever  did,  or  ever  will,  possess  the  same  influence  over 
posterity,  in  so  many  distant  lands,  as  has  been  ao- 
qnired  by  the  blind  old  man  <tf  Chios ;  yet  we  are  as- 
sured that  his  works,  collected  by  the  pious  care  of 
Pisistratus,  who  caused  to  be  united  into  their  present 
fbrm  those  divine  poems,  would  otherwise,  if  preserred 
at  all,  have  appeared  to  succeeding  generations  in  the 
humble  state  of  a  collection  of  detached  hsllads  con- 
nected only  as  referring  to  the  same  age,  the  same  ge- 
neral sul^ects,  and  the  same  cycle  of  heroes,  like  the 
metrical  poems  of  the  Cid  in  Spain,^  or  of  Robin  Uood 
in  £ngland. 

In  other  countries,  less  flavoured,  either  in  langua^ 
or  in  picturesque  incident,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
even  the  genius  of  Homer  could  have  soared  to  such 
exclusive  eminence,  since  he  must  at  once  have  been 
derived  of  Uie  subjects  and  themes  so  well  adj4>tod 
for  his  muse,  and  of  the  lofty,  melodious,  and  flexible 
language  in  which  he  recorded  them.    Other  natiooi^ 
during  the  formation  of  their  ancient  poetry,  wanted 
the  genius  of  Homer,  as  well  as  his  picturesque  sceneiy 
and  lof^  language.    Yet  the  investigation  of  the  early 
poetry  of  every  nation,  even  the  rudest,  carries  with  it 
an  oh^eot  of  curiosity  and  interesL    It  is  a  chapter  ia 
the  history  of  the  childhood  of  society,  and  its  resem- 
blance to,  or  dissimilarity  firom,  the  popular  ihymes 
of  other  nations  in  the  same  stage,  must  needs  illni- 
trate  the  ancient  history  of  states ;  their  slower  or 
swifter  progress  towards  civilisation ;  their  gradual  or 
more  rapid  adoption  of  manners,  sentiments,  and  re- 
ligion.   The  study,  therefore,  of  lays  rescued  from  the 
gulf  of  oblivion,  must  in  every  case  possess  coii8ider> 
able  interest  for  the  moral  philosopher  and  geoenl 
historian. 

The  historian  of  an  individual  nation  is  equally  or 


dent  It  more  ancient  than  the  detached  ballads  on  the  Adwu- 
tnres  of  tlic  Campcador,  which  are  included  in  tb« ' 
eros.— Ed. 
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■ore  deeply  mterated  in  Uie  reaearchei  into  popnUr 
poetry,  since  he  mnst  not  disdain  to  gather  from  the 
tradition  eonreyed  in  ancient  ditties  and  halUds,  the 
Bdannatkm  necessary  to  confirm  or  correct  IntelK- 
genoe  collected  from  more  certain  sources.  And 
shhioDgfa  the  poets  were  a  fcbling  race  from  the  very 
b^^in^  <rf  time,  and  so  much  addicted  to  exagge- 
Tfttioo,  that  their  accounts  are  seldom  to  be  relied  on 
vithont  corroboratiTe  eiidence,  yet  instances  fre- 
quently occar  where  the  statements  of  poetical  tra- 
ditioB  are  nnezpectediy  confirmed. 

To  the  loTers  and  admirers  of  poetry  as  an  art,  it 
eaanot  be  nninteresting  to  ha^e  a  glimpse  of  the 
Kalional  Muse  in  her  cradle,  or  to  hear  her  babbling 
ihe  earileet  attempts  at  the  formation  of  the  tnneftil 
sonnda  with  which  she  was  afterwards  to  charm  pos- 
terity. And  I  may  Tentnre  to  add,  that  among 
poetry,  which,  however  mde,  was  a  gift  of  Nature's 
fint  frrdla,  eren  a  reader  of  refined  taste  will  find  his 
patienoe  rewmrded,  by  passages  in  which  the  mde 
■UDStrel  rises  into  sublhnity  or  melts  into  pathos. 
Ihese  were  the  merits  which  induced  the  classical 
Addison'  to  write  an  elaborate  commentary  upon 
the  ballad  of  Chery  Chase,  and  which  roused,  like  the 
Boond  of  a  trumpet,  the  heroic  blood  of  %  Philip 
Sdney." 

It  is  trae  that  passages  of  this  high  character  sel- 
dom occur  ;  for,  during  the  in&ncy  of  the  art  of 
poetry,  the  bards  have  been  generally  satisfied  with  a 
mde  and  careless  expression  of  their  sentiments ;  and 
even  when  a  more  feliditous  expresnon,  or  loftier 
mnnbers,  have  been  dictated  by  the  enthuidaBm  of  the 
eomposition,  the  advantage  came  unsought  for,  and 
peritaps  nnnotioed,  ather  by  the  minstrel  or  the  au- 
dience. 

Another  cause  contributed  to  the  tenuity  of  thought 
and  poverty  of  expression,  by  which  old  ballads  are 
too  often  distinguished.  The  apparent  simplicity  of 
the  ballad  stanza  carried  with  it  a  strong  temptation 
to  loose  and  trivial  composition.  The  collection  of 
xhjmes,  accumolated  by  the  earliest  of  the  craft  ap- 
pear to  have  been  considered  as  forming  a  joint  stock 
hr  the  common  use  of  the  profession  ;  and  not  mere 
rfajma  only,  but  verses  and  stansas,  have  been  used 
as  common  property,  so  as  to  give  an  Appearance  of 
asmcnesa  and  crudity  to  the  whole  series  of  popular 
poetry.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  salutation  so  often 
repeated,— 

•'  Now  Heaven  thee  iare,  thon  brave  young  knight, 
Notr  Heaven  thee  laTe  and  see.*' 

And  such  the  usual  expression  for  txiking  counsel 

with. 

'    Rede  mo,  rede  me,  brother  dear, 

M7  rede  shall  rise  at  thee." 


1  gee  The  Spectator,  No.  70  and  74. 

*  **  1  nerer  beard  the  old  song  of  Perde  and  Donglan,  that 
I  imad  not  my  heart  moved  more  than  with  the  sound  of  a 
tiunpet ;  and  yet  it  is  rang  bnt  by  some  blind  cnowder,  with 
BO  nnigher  voke  than  nide  style.**— Sidnkv. 


Such  also  Is  the  unvaried  account  of  the  rose  and  the 
brier,  which  are  said  to  spring  out  of  the  grave  of  the 
hero  and  heroine*'of  these  metrical  legends,  with  little 
eflbrt  at  a  variation  of  the  expressions  in  which  the 
incident  is  prescriptively  told.  The  least  acquain- 
tance with  the  subject  will  recall  a  great  number  of 
commonplace  verses,  which  each  ballad-maker  has 
unceremoniously  appropriated  to  himself;  thereby 
greatly  fodlitating  his  own  task,  and  at  the  same 
time  degrading  his  art  by  his  slovenly  use  of  over- 
scutched  phrases.  From  the  same  indolence,  the 
ballad-mongers  of  most  nations  have  availed  them- 
selves of  every  opportunity  of  prolonging  their  pieces, 
of  the  same  kind,  without  the  labour  of  actual  com- 
position. If  a  message  is  to  be  delivered,  the  poet 
saves  himself  a  little  trouble,  by  using  exactly  the 
same  words  in  which  it  was  originally  couched,  to 
secure  its  being  transmitted  to  the  person  for  whose 
ear  it  was  intended.  The  bards  of  ruder  climes,  and 
less  favoured  languages,  may  indeed  claim  the  coun- 
tenance of  Homer  for  such  repetitions ;  but  whilst,  in 
the  Father  of  Poetry,  they  give  the  reader  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pause,  and  look  bacft  upon  the  enchanted 
ground  over  which  they  have  travelled,  they  afford 
nothing  to  the  modem  bard,  save  facilitating  the 
power  of  stupifying  the  audience  with  stanzas  of  duD 
and  tedious  iteration. 

Another  cause  of  the  flatness  and  insipidity,  which 
is  the  great  imperfection  of  ballad  poetry,  is  to  be 
ascribed  less  to  the  compositions  in  their  original 
state,  when  rehearsed  by  their  aulhon,  than  to  the 
ignorance  and  errors  of  the  reciters  or  transcribers, 
by  whom  they  have  been  transmitted  to  us.  The 
more  popular  the  composition  of  an  ancient  poet,  or 
Maker,  became,  the  greater  chance  there  was  of  its 
being  corrupted ;  for  a  poem  transmitted  through  a 
number  of  reciters,  like  a  book  reprinted  in  a  multi- 
tude of  editions,  incurs  the  risk  of  impertinent  inter- 
polations from  the  conceit  of  one  rehearser,  unintelli- 
gible blunders  fh>m  the  stupidity  of  another,  and 
omissions  equally  to  be  regretted,  from  the  want  of 
memory  in  a  thud.  This  sort  of  injury  is  felt  very 
early,  and  the  reader  will  find  a  curious  instance  in 
the  Introduction  to  the  Romance  of  Sir  Tristrem. 
Robert  de  Brunne  there  complains,  that  though  the 
Romance  of  Sir  Tristrem  was  the  best  which  had 
ever  been  made,  if  It  could  be  recited  as  composed  by 
the  author,  Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  yet  that  it  was 
written  in  such  an  ornate  style  of  language,  and  such 
a  difficult  strain  of  versification,  as  to  lose  all  value 
in  the  mouths  of  ordinary  minstrels,  who  could 
scarcely  repeat  one  stanza  without  omitting  some 
part  of  it,  and  marring,  consequently,  both  the  sense 
and  the  rhythm  of  the  passage.'    This  deterioration 

a  *'  That  thon  may  hear  in  Sir  Tristrem : 
Over  gestes  it  has  the  steem. 
Over  all  that  is  or  was» 
If  men  it  sayd  as  made  Thomas ; 
Bat  I  hear  it  no  man  so  say— 
Bnt  of  some  copple  some  is  away,**  &e. 
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oould  not  be  limited  to  one  author  alone ;  others  must 
have  suffered  from  the  same  cause,  in  the  same  or  a 
greater  degree.  Nay,  we  are  authorised  to  conclude, 
that  in  proportion  to  the  care  bestowed  by  the  author 
upon  any  poem,  to  attain  what  his  age  might  suppose 
to  be  the  highest  graces  of  poetiy,  the  greater  was 
the  damage  which  it  sustained  by  the  inaccuracy  of 
reciters,  or  their  desire  to  humble  both  the  sense  and 
diction  of  the  poem  to  their  powers  of  recollection, 
and  the  comprehension  of  a  vulgar  audience.  It  can- 
not be  expected  tiiat  compositions  subjected  in  this 
way  to  mutilation  and  corruption,  should  continue  to 
present  their  original  sense  or  diction  ;  and  the  accu- 
racy of  our  editions  of  popular  poetry,  unless  in  the 
rare  event  of  recovering  original  or  early  copies,  is 
lessened  in  proportion. 

But  the  chance  of  these  corruptions  u  incalculably 
increased,  when  we  consider  that  the  ballads  have 
been,  not  in  one,  but  innumerable  instances  of 
transmission,  liable  to  similar  alterations,  through  a 
long  course  of  centuries,  during  which  they  have 
been  handed  from  one  ignorant  reciter  to  another, 
each  discarding  whatever  original  words  or  phrases 
time  or  fsshion  had,  in  his  opinion,  rendered  obsolete, 
and  substituting  anachronisms  by  expressions  taken 
from  the  customs  of  his  own  day.  And  here  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  the  desire  of  the  reciter  to  be  in- 
telligible, however  natural  and  laudable,  has  been 
one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  the  deterioration  of  an- 
cient poetry.  The  minstrel  who  endeavoured  to  recite 
with  fidelity  the  words  of  the  author,  might  indeed 
&11  into  errors  of  sound  and  sense,  and  substitute  cor- 
ruptions for  words  he  did  not  understand.  But  the 
ingenuity  of  a  skilful  critic  could  often,  in  that  case, 
revive  and  restore  the  original  meaning ;  while  the 
corrupted  words  became,  in  such  oases,  a  warrant  for 
the  authenticity  of  the  whole  poem.^ 

In  general,  however,  the  later  reciters  appear  to 
have  been  far  less  desirous  to  speak  the  author's  words, 
than  to  introduce  amendments  and  new  readings  of 
their  own,  which  have  always  produced  the  effect  of 
modernizing,  and  usually  that  of  degrading  and  vul- 
garizing, the  rugged  sense  and  spirit  of  the  antique 
minstreL  Thus,  undergoing  frxnn  age  to  age  a  gradual 
process  of  alteration  and  recompoeitioo,  our  popular 
and  oral  minstrelsy  has  lost,  in  a  great  measure,  its 
original  appearance  ;  and  the  strong  touches  by  which 
it  had  been  formeriy  characterised,  have  been  generally 
smoothed  down  and  destroyed  by  a  process  similar  to 
that  by  which  a  coin,  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  loses 
in  circulation  all  the  finer  marks  of  the  impress. 

The  very  fine  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase  is  an  example 


1  An  instance  occafs  in  the  raluable  old  ballad,  called  Auld 
Maitland.  The  reciter  repeated  a  vene,  descriptive  of  the 
defence  of  a  castle,  thus : 

**  With  tpfring-waUy  ttanes,  and  goads  of  aim 
Among  them  fast  he  threw." 

Spring-mUt  is  a  corraption  of  tpringald,  a  militory  enjilne 


of  thisd^pnading  qpedes  of  alcfaymy,hj  which  tfie  on 
of  antiquity  is  deteriorated  and  adnlteratod.     While 
Addison,  in  an  age  which  had  never  atlended  to  popu- 
lar poetry,  wrote  his  classical  criticism  on  that  ballad, 
he  naturally  took  for  his  text  the  ordinary  stall-oopy, 
although  he  might,  and  ought  to  have  soapeoted,  thai 
a  ditty  couched  in  the  language  neariy  of  his  own 
time,  could  not  be  the  same  with  that  which  Sir  Phi- 
lip Sidney,  more  than  one  hundred  years  before^  had 
spoken  of,  as  being  ^  evil  apparelled  in  the  dnat  and 
cobwebs  of  an  uncivilized  age."   The  venerable  Bishop 
Peroy  was  the  first  to  correct  this  mistake,  by  produ- 
cing a  copy  of  the  song,  as  old  at  least  as  the  vesgn  of 
Henry  VII.,  bearing  the  name  of  the  author  or  tno- 
scriber,  Richard  Sheale.'    But  even  the  Rev.  Editor 
liimself  fell  under  the  mistake  of  supposing  the  modern 
Chevy  Chase  to  be  a  new  copy  of  the  original  ballad, 
expressly  modernized  by  some  one  later  hard.    On 
the  contraiy,  the  current  version  is  now  univenaUy 
allowed  to  have  been  produced  by  the  gradual  altera- 
tions of  numerous  reciters,  during  two  oentones^  in 
the  oourse  of  which  the  ballad  has  been  gradually 
moulded  into  a  composition  bearing  only  a  genefal 
resemblance  to  the  original— expressing  the  san» 
events  and  sentiments  in  much  fmoother  language, 
and  more  flowing  and  easy  versification ;  but  losing 
in  poetical  fire  and  energy,  and  in  the  v^ur  and 
pithiness  of  the  expression,  a  great  deal  more  than  it 
has  gained  in  suavity  of  diction.    Thus : — 

*'  The  Percy  owt  of  Northumberland, 

And  a  Towe  to  God  mayd  be. 
That  he  wolde  hunte  in  the  mountayos 

Off  Cheviot  within  dayee  thre, 
la  the  manger  of  doughty  Dougln, 

And  all  that  ever  vith  him  be," 

Becomes 

"  The  stoat  Earl  of  Northumberland 
A  TOW  to  God  did  make. 
His  pleasure  in  the  Scottisli  woods 
Three  summer  days  to  take,*'  Sec 

From  this,  and  other  examples  of  the  same  kind, 
of  which  many  might  be  quoted,  we  must  often  ex- 
pect to  find  the  remains  of  Minstrel  poetry,  composed 
originally  for  the  courts  of  princes  and  halls  of  noUes, 
disguised  in  the  more  modem  and  vulgar  dialeet  in 
which  they  have  been  of  late  sung  to  the  frequsnten 
of  the  rustic  ale-bench.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mentioD 
more  than  one  other  remarkable  and  humbling  in- 
stance, printed  in  the  curious  collection  entitled,  a 
BcUlad'Booky  where  we  find,  in  the  words  of  the  Id- 
geniom  Editor,'  a  stupid  ballad,  printed  as  it  wassang 


for  casting  darts  or  stones ;  the  restoration  of  which  nsdiqg 
g^Tca  a  precise  and  clear  sense  to  the  lioea. 

•  See  Percy's  Rellques,  vol.  i.  p.  8. 

•  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  Esq.  The  Ballad-Book  vu 
printed  in  1883,  and  inscribed  to  Six  Walter  Soott;  ths  1» 
prsasion  consisting  of  only  thirty  copies. 
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!ti  Annandftlcy  Ibimded  on  the  weH-known  story  of  the 
Ptinoe  of  Saiemo't  daaghtcr,  but  with  the  uncouth 
dnoge  of  Dyamal  for  Ghismonda,  anil  Guiscard  trans- 
fanned  into  a  greuj  kitchen-boy. 


To  what  bate  iims  may  we  not  ratnra !  * 

i  still  more  material  and  systematic  differ- 
ence ^pean  between  the  poems  of  antiquity,  as  they 
were  of^inalljeompoBed,  and  as  they  now  exist.  This 
ocean  in  cnaes  where  the  longer  metrical  romances, 
vUch  were  in  &sfaion  during  the  middle  ages,  were 
reduced  to  shorter  o<»npo«itions,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  chainted  before  an  inferior  audience.     A 
balbd,  for  example,  of  Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  and 
Us  intrigoes  with  the  Queen  of  Faery-Land,  is,  or  has 
been,  kmg  cnrrent  in  Teriotdale,  and  other  parts  of 
Soetland.    Two  ancient  copies  of  a  poem,  or  romance, 
on  the  same  subject,  and  containing  very  often  the 
aame  words  and  turns  of  expression,  are  preserved  in 
tile  librariea  of  the  Cathedral  of  Lincoln  and  Peter- 
borough.    We  are  left  to  conjecture  whether  the 
origioals  of  soch  ballads  liave  been  gradually  con- 
tneted  into  their  modem  shape  by  the  impatience  of 
later  andienees,  combined  with  the  lack  of  memory 
diqtiayed  by  more  modem  reciters,  or  whether,  in 
porticular  cases,  some  ballad-maker  may  have  actually 
Mt  himaelf  to  work  to  retrench  the  old  details  of  the 
minstrels,  and  regularly  and  systematically  to  mo- 
dermie,  and  if  the  phrase  be  permitted,  to  balladize, 
a  metrical  romance.    We  are  assured,  however,  tliat 
*^  Roswal  and  Lilian  '*  w«s  sung  through  the  streets 
of  Edinburgh  two  generations  since  ;  and  we  know 
that  the  Romance  of  ^  Sir  Eger,  Sir  Grime,  and  Sir 
Greysteil,'^*  had  also  its  own  particular  chant,  or 
tane.     The  stall-copies  of  both  these  romances,  as 
they  now  eadst,  are  very  much  abbreviated,  and  pro- 
bably exhibit  them  when  they  were  undergoing,  or 
had  neariy  undergone,  the  process  of  being  cut  down 
mto  ballads. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  various  indirect  chan- 
nels by  which  the  popular  poetry  of  our  ancestors  has 
been  transmitted  to  their  posterity,  it  is  nothing  sur- 
priang  that  it  should  reach  us  in  a  mutilated  and  de- 
Snded  state,  and  that  it  should  little  correspond  with 
the  ideas  we  are  apt  to  form  of  the  first  productions 
of  national  genius ;  nay,  it  is  more  to  be  wondered  at 
tbat  we  possess  so  many  ballads  of  considerable  merit, 
than  that  the  much  greater  number  of  them  which 
must  have  once  existed,  should  have  perished  before 
our  time. 

Raring  giTen  this  brief  account  of  ballad  poetry  in 
general,  the  purpose  of  the  present  prefatory  remarks 


^  These  tvo  andent  Romance!  are  reprinted  In  a  rolurac 
«f  "EariT  Metrical  Talcs,"  edited  by  Mr.  Darld  Laing,  Edin- 
^inxh,  1826,  small  8to.    Only  175  copies  printed. 

'  The  anthor  Mema  to  hare  latteriy  modified  his  original 
*ptekm  on  tome  parts  of  this  subject.  In  his  rerlc  wal  of  Mr. 
!"•  F.  Tytlei's  History  of  Scotland  (Qnart.  Rer.  vol.  xll. 
V*  SH;)  hs  says,  speaking  of  the  period  of  the  final  subjuga* 


vnl\  be  aooomplished,  by  shortly  noticing  the  popular 
poetry  of  Scotland,  and  some  of  the  eflbrts  which  have 
been  made  to  collect  and  illustrate  it. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  Soots  and  Picti, 
however  diHIering  otherwise,  were  each  by  descent  a 
Celtic  race  ;  that  they  advanced  in  a  course  of  victory 
somewhat  &rther  than  the  present  frontier  between 
England  and  Scotland,  and  about  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century  subdued  and  rendered  tributary  the 
Britons  of  Strathcluyd,  who  were  also  a  Celtic  race 
like  themselves.  Excepting,  therefore,  the  provinces 
of  Berwickshire  and  the  Lothians,  which  were  chiefly 
inhabited  by  an  Anglo-Saxon  population,  the  whole 
of  Scotland  was  peopled  by  different  tribes  of  the 
same  aboriginal  race,'— a  race  passionately  addicted 
to  music,  as  appears  from  the  kindred  Celtic  nations  of 
Irish,  Welsh,  and  Scottish,  preserving  each  to  this 
day  a  style  and  character  of  music  peculiar  to  their 
own  country,  though  all  three  bear  marks  of  general 
resemblance  to  each  other.  That  of  Scotland,  iu  par- 
ticular, is  early  noticed  and  extolled  by  ancient  au- 
thors, and  its  remains,  to  which  the  natives  are  pas- 
sionately attached,  are  still  found  to  afford  pleasure 
even  to  those  who  cultivate  the  art  upon  a  more  re- 
fined and  varied  system. 

This  skill  in  music  did  not,  of  course,  exist  without 
a  corresponding  degree  of  talent  for  a  species  of  poetry, 
adapted  to  the  habits  of  the  country,  celebrating  the 
victories  of  triumphant  clans,  pouring  forth  lamenta- 
tions over  follen  heroes,  and  recording  such  marvel- 
lous adventures  as  were  calculated  to  amuse  indiridual 
families  around  their  household  fires,  or  the  whole 
tribe  when  regaling  in  the  hall  of  the  chief.  It  hap- 
pened, however,  singularly  enough,  that  while  the 
music  continued  to  be  Celtic  in  its  general  measure, 
the  language  of  Scotland,  most  commonly  spoken,  be- 
gan to  be  tbat  of  their  neighbours,  the  English,  intro- 
duced by  the  multitude  of  Saxons  who  thronged  to 
the  court  of  Malcolm  Canmore  and  his  successors  ; 
by  the  crowds  of  prisoners  of  war,  whom  the  repeated 
ravages  of  the  Scots  in  Northumberland  carried  off  as 
slaves  to  their  country ;  by  the  influence  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  richest  and  most  populous  prorinces  in 
Scotland,  Ber^'ickshire,  namely,  and  the  Lothians, 
over  the  more  mountainous ;  lastly,  by  the  superiority 
which  a  language  like  the  Anglo-Saxon,  considerably 
refined,  long  since  reduced  to  writing,  and  capable  of 
expressing  the  wants,  wishes,  and  sentiments  of  the 
speakers,  must  have  possessed  over  the  jargon  of  va- 
rious tribes  of  Irish  and  British  origin,  limited  and 
contracted  in  every  varying  dialect,  and  differing,  at 
the  same  time,  from  each  other.  This  superiority  being 


tion  of  the  Picts,  "  It  would  appear  the  Scandinavians  had 
colonies  along  the  fertile  shores  of  Moray,  and  among  the 
moantains  of  Sutherland,  whose  name  speaks  for  itself,  that 
It  was  given  by  the  Norwegians ;  and  probably  they  had  also 
settlements  in  Caithness  and  the  Orcades.**  In  this  essay, 
bowerer,  he  adheres  in  the  main  to  his  Anti-Pinkertonian 
doctrine,  and  treats  the  Picts  as  Celts.— En. 
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ooDiidered,  and  a  fair  length  of  time  being  allowed, 
it  is  no  wonder  that,  while  the  Scottish  people  retained 
their  Celtic  music,  and  many  of  their  Celtic  customs, 
together  with  their  Celtic  dynasty,  they  should  never- 
theless have  adopted,  throughout  the  Lowlands,  the 
Saxon  language,  while  in  the  Highlands  they  retained 
the  Celtic  dialect,  along  with  the  dress,  arms,  man- 
ners, and  government  of  their  fathers. 

Then  was,  for  a  time,  a  solemn  national  recogni- 
sance that  the  Saxon  language  and  poetry  had  not 
originally  been  that  of  the  royal  family.  For,  at  the 
coronations  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  previous  to  Alex- 
ander III.,  it  was  a  part  of  the  solemnity,  that  a  Celtic 
bard  stepped  forth,  so  soon  as  the  king  assumed  his 
seat  upon  the  fated  stone,  and  recited  the  genealogy 
of  the  monarch  in  Celtic  verse,  setting  forth  his  de- 
scent, and  the  right  which  he  had  by  birth  to  occupy 
the  place  of  sovereignty.  For  a  time,  no  doubt,  the 
Celtic  songs  and  poems  ranained  cairent  in  the  Low- 
lands, while  any  remnant  of  the  language  yet  lasted. 
The  Gbelic  or  Irish  bards,  we  are  also  aware,  occa- 
sionally strolled  into  the  Lowlands,  where  their  music 
might  be  received  with  favour,  even  after  their  reci- 
tation was  no  longer  understood.  But  though  these 
aboriginal  poets  showed  themselves  at  festivals  and 
other  places  of  public  resort,  it  does  not  appear  that, 
as  in  Homer's  time,  they  were  honoured  with  high 
places  at  the  board,  and  savoury  morsels  of  the  chine ; 
but  they  seem  rather  to  have  been  accounted  fit  com- 
pany for  the  feigned  fools  and  sturdy  beggars,  with 
whom  they  were  ranked  by  a  Scottish  statute.* 

Time  was  necessary  wholly  to  eradicate  one  lan- 
guage and  introduce  another ;  but  it  is  remarkable 
that,  at  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Third,  the  last 
Scottish  king  of  the  pure  Celtic  race,  the  popular  la- 
ment for  his  death  was  composed  in  Scoto-English, 
and,  though  closely  resembling  the  modem  dialect,  is 
the  earliest  example  we  have  of  that  language,  whe- 
ther in  prose  or  poetry.'  About  the  same  time  flou- 
rished the  celebrated  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  whose 
poem,  written  in  English,  or  Lowland  Scottish,  with 
the  most  anxious  attention  both  to  versification  and 
alliteration,  forms,  even  as  it  now  exists,  a  very  curious 
specimen  of  the  early  romance.  Such  complicated 
construction  was  greatly  too  concise  for  the  pubUc 
ear,  which  is  best  amused  by  a  looser  diction,  in  which 
numerous  repetitions,  and  prolonged  descriptions, 
enable  the  comprehension  of  the  audience  to  keep  up 
with  the  voice  of  the  singer  or  reciter,  and  supply  the 
gaps  which  in  general  must  have  taken  place,  either 
through  a  failure  of  attention  in  the  hearers,  or  of 
voice  and  distinct  enunciation  on  the  part  of  the  min- 
strel. 


I  A  curious  aooount  of  the  reception  of  an  Irish  or  Celtic 
bard  at  a  festiral,  is  given  in  Sir  John  Holland's  Buke  of  the 
Iloulat,  Bannatyne  edition^  p.  lUL 
t  "  Whan  Alexander  our  king  was  dcd, 
Wha  Scotland  led  in  luve  and  Ice, 
Awaj  was  sons  of  ale  and  bred. 
Of  wine  and  wax,  of  game  ami  glcc,"  Ace. 


The  usual  stan»  which  was  selected  as  the 
natural  to  the  language  and  the  sweetest  to  the 
after  the  complex  system  of  the  mcxe  eoortly 
sures,  used  by  Thomas  of  Eroeldoone,  was  laid  asids^ 
was  that  which,  when  originally  introduced,  we 
often  find  arranged  in  two  lines^  thus: — 


**  Earl  Douglas  on  his  milk-white  steed,  moat  Uke  a 

bold. 
Bod«  foremost  of  his  company,  whose  armovx  shoa*  like 

told;" 

but  whieh,  after  bdng  divided  into  foor,  eonstitntes 
what  is  now  generally  called  the  bsllad  stanza, — 

**  Earl  Douglas  on  his  milk-white  steed. 
Most  like  a  baron  bold. 
Bode  foremost  of  his  company. 
Whose  annour  shone  like  gold." 

The  breaking  of  the  lines  contains  a  plainer  inth 
mation  how  the  stansa  ought  to  be  read,  than  evarj 
one  could  gather  from  the  originai  mode  of  writiag 
out  the  poem,  where  the  position  of  the  aaesara,  or  id- 
flection  of  voice,  is  left  to  the  individual's  own  tsste. 
This  was  sometimes  exchanged  for  a  stanza  of  six 
lines,  the  third  and  sixth  rhyming  together.    For 
works  of  more  importance  and  pretension,  a  more 
complicated  versiflcation  was  still  retained,  and  nay 
be  found  in  the  tale  of  Ralph  Coilaear,*  the  Advea- 
tures  of  Arthur  at  the  Tam-Wathelyn,  Sir  Gawain, 
and  Sir Gologras, and otherscaroe  nxnances.    A  ipe* 
cimen  of  this  structure  of  verse  has  been  handed  down 
to  our  times  in  the  stanza  of  Christ  Kirk  on  the  Greea, 
transmitted  by  King  James  I.,  to  Allan  Ramsay  and 
to  Bums.    The  excessive  passion  for  aUiteration,idadi 
formed  a  rule  of  the  Saxon  poetry,  was  also  retsined 
in  the  Scottish  poems  of  a  more  elevated  chamcter* 
though  the  more  ordinary  minstrek  and  bollad-msken 
threw  off  the  restraint. 

The  varieties  of  stanza  thus  adopted  for  popular 
poetry  were  not,  we  may  eauly  suppose,  left  kmg  un- 
employed. In  frontier  regions,  where  men  are  eon- 
tinually  engaged  in  active  enterprise,  betwixt  the  talk 
of  defending  themselves  and  annoying  tiieir  nei^- 
hours,  they  may  be  said  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of 
danger,  the  excitation  of  which  is  peculiariy  hywu- 
able  to  the  encouragement  of  poetry.  Hence,  the  ex- 
pressions of  Lesly  the  historian,  quoted  in  the  follov- 
ing  Introduction,^  in  which  he  paints  the  delight  tdsea 
by  the  Borderers  in  their  peculiar  species  of  mnsie, 
and  the  rhyming  ballads  in  which  they  celebrated  the 
feats  of  their  ancestors,  or  recorded  their  own  ingcni' 
ous  stratagems  in  predatory  warfare.  In  the  nne 
Introduction,  the  reader  will  find  the  reasouB  sllegcd 
why  the  taste  for  song  was  and  must  have  been  lon^ 

s  This,  and  most  of  the  other  romances  hen  refcm'ts, 
maj  be  found  reprinted  in  a  volume,  entitled,  "  Select  lU- 
mains  of  the  Ancient  Popular  Poetry  of  Scutland,"  lEdis- 
1882.  Small  4to.)  Edited  by  Ur.  Darid  Laing,  and  iMcribid 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott 

*  bcc  Minttrc-hy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  vol.  i  p.  211 
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ftmemd  on  Um  Border  Uuui  in  the  Interior  of  the 
comntrj. 

Having  thtu  made  some  renuurks  on  early  poetry 
in  general,  and  on  that  of  Scotland  in  particular,  the 
Editor  ■  purpose  is,  to  mention  the  ikte  of  some  pre- 
yOooM  attempts  to  collect  ballad  poetiy,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  selection  and  publication  which  have  been 
adopted  by  various  editors  of  learning  and  informa- 
ticHi ;  and  although  the  present  work  chiefly  r^pards 
the  Ballads  of  Scotland,  yet  the  investigation  must 
necessarily  include  some  of  the  principal  collections 
among  the  English  also. 

Of  manuacript  records  of  ancient  ballads,  very  few 
faave  been  yet  discovered.  It  is  probable  that  the 
miostrela,  seldom  knowing  either  how  to  read  or 
vrite,  trusted  to  their  well-exercised  memories.  Nor 
vas  it  a  dtfiicult  task  to  acquire  a  sufficient  stock  in 
trade  for  their  purpose,  since  the  Editor  has  not  only 
known  many  persons  capable  of  retauiing  a  veiy  large 
eoUcction  of  l^endary  lore  of  this  kind«  but  there  was 
s  period  in  his  own  life,  when  a  memory  that  ought  to 
ha?e  been  charged  with  more  valuable  matter,  en- 
abled him  to  recollect  as  many  of  these  old  songs  as 
VQuld  have  occupied  several  days  in  the  recitation. 

The  press,  however,  at  length  superseded  the  ne- 
oenty  of  such  exertions  of  recollection,  and  sheafc  of 
laDads  issued  from  it  weekly,  for  the  amusement  of 
the  sojourners  at  the  alehouse,  and  the  lovers  of  poe- 
try in  grange  and  hall,  where  such  of  the  audience  as 
eonld  not  read,  had  at  least  read  unto  thepi.  These 
ftigitive  leavesy  generally  printed  upon  broadsides,  or 
ia  small  miscellanies  called  Garlands,  and  circulating 
smongst  persons  of  loose  and  careless  habits — so  far 
as  books  were  concerned — were  subject  to  destruction 
from  many  causes  ;  and  as  the  editions  in  the  euly 
age  of  printing  were  probably  much  limited,  even 
Uioae  published  as  chap-books  in  the  early  part  of  the 
18th  oentnry,  are  rarely  met  with. 

Some  persons,  however,  seem  to  have  had  what 
their  eontemporaries  probably  thought  the  bizarre 
taste  of  gathering  and  preserving  collections  of  this 
fugitive  poetry.  Hence  the  great  body  of  ballads  in 
the  Pepjsian  collection  at  Cambridge,  made  by  that 
Secretary  Pepysy  whose  Diary  is  so  very  amusing  ; 
and  hence  the  still  more  valuable  deposit,  in  tlircc 
vohunes  folio^  in  which  the  late  Duke  John  of  Box- 
biii;^e  took  so  much  pleasure,  that  he  was  often 
iooad  enlarging  it  with  fresh  acquisitions,  which  he 
pasted  in  and  regbtered  vrith  his  own  hand. 

The  first  attempt,  however,  to  reprint  a  collection 
cf  ballads  for  a  class  of  readers  distinct  from  those 
lor  whose  use  the  stall-copies  were  intended,  was  that 


1  *'l  CollectioBof  Old  Ballads,  collected  from  tbebest  and 
■Mrt  sacient  Copies  extant,  vrith  Introdxictions,  Historical 
sad  Critical,  fUnstTated  with  copperplates."  This  anonymous 
eofiection,  fiist  published  in  172^  was  so  well  received,  that 
it  noD  passed  to  a  second  edition,  and  two  more  volumes 
««re  added  in  I^^  and  172A.  The  third  edition  of  the  first 
volomc  to  dated  1727.— En- 


of  an  anonymous  editor  of  three  12mo  volumes,  which 
appeared  in  London,  vrith  engrarings.  These  volumes 
came  out  in  various  yearsi  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
centtiry.^  The  editor  writes  with  some  flippancy,  but 
with  the  air  of  a  person  superior  to  the  ordinary  drud- 
gery of  a  mere  collector.  His  work  appears  to  have 
been  got  up  at  considerable  expense,  and  the  gene- 
ral introductions  and  historical  illustrations  whicli  are 
prefixed  to  the  various  ballads,  are  written  vrith  an  ac- 
curacy of  which  such  a  subject  had  not  till  then  been 
deemed  worthy.  The  principal  part  of  the  collection 
consists  of  stall-ballads,  neither  possessing  much  poe- 
tical merit,  nor  any  particular  rarity  or  curiosity.  Still 
this  original  Miscellany  holds  a  considerable  value 
amongst  collectors ;  and  as  the  three  volumes — being 
published  at  difliorent  times — are  seldom  found  toge- 
ther, they  sell  for  a  hi^h  price  when  complete. 

We  may  now  turn  our  eyes  to  Scotland,  where  the 
facility  of  the  dialect,  which  cuts  off  the  consonants  in 
the  termination  of  the  virords,  so  as  greatly  to  simpli- 
fy the  task  of  rhyming,  and  the  habits,  dispositions, 
and  manners  of  the  people,  vrere  of  old  so  favourable 
to  the  composition  of  ballad-poetry,  that,  had  the  Scot- 
tish songs  been  preserved,  there  is  no  doubt  a  very 
curious  history  might  have  been  composed  by  means  of 
minstrelsy  only,  £rom  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.  in 
1285,  down  to  the  close  of  the  Civil  Wars  m  1745. 
That  materials  for  such  a  collection  existed,  cannot 
be  disputed,  since  the  Scottish  hbtorians  ofU^n  refer 
to  old  ballads  as  authorities  for  general  tradition. 
But  their  regular  preservation  was  not  to  be  hoped 
for  or  expected.  Successive  garlands  of  song  sprung, 
flourished,  foded,  and  were  forgotten,  in  their  turn  ; 
and  the  names  of  a  few  specimens  are  only  preserved, 
to  show  us  how  abundant  the  diq[>lay  of  these  wild 
flowers  had  been. 

Like  the  natural  free  gifts  of  Flora,  these  poetical 
garlands  can  only  be  successfully  sought  for  where 
the  land  is  uncultivated  ;  and  civilisation  and  increase 
of  learning  are  sure  to  banish  them,  as  the  plough  of 
the  agriculturist  bears  down  the  mountain  daisy.  Yet 
it  is  to  be  recorded  with  some  interest,  that  the  ear- 
liest surriving  specimen  of  the  Scottish  press,  is  a 
Miscellany  of  Blillar  and  Chapman,'  which  preserves 
a  considerable  fund  of  Scottish  popular  poetry,  and 
among  other  things,  no  bad  specimen  of  the  gests  of 
Bobin  Hood,  ^  the  English  ballad-maker's  joy,"  and 
whose  renovoi  seems  to  have  been  as  freshly  preserved 
in  the  north  as  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Tweed. 
There  were  probably  several  collections  of  Scottish  bal- 
lads and  metrical  pieces  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury.   A  very  fine  one,  belonging  to  Lord  Montagu, 


>  A  focsimile  reprint,  in  black-letter,  of  the  Original  Tracts 
which  issued  tnm  the  press  of  Walter  Chepman  and  Andro 
Mjllar  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1JS08,  was  published  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Knightly  Tale  of  Golagms  and  Gawane,  and 
other  Ancient  Poems,"  in  1827.  4to.  The  "  litil  geste**  of 
Robin  Hood,  referred  to  in  the  text,  to  a  fragment  of  a  piece 
contained  in  Ritson's  Collection.— Ed. 
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perished  iu  the  fire  which  consumed  Dttton  House, 
»bout  twenty  years  ago. 

James  Wataon,  in  1706,  published,  at  Edinburgh, 
a  miscellaneous  collection  in  three  parts,  containing 
some  ancient  poetry.  But  the  first  editor  who  seems 
to  have  made  a  determined  effort  to  preserve  our  an- 
cient popular  poetry,  was  the  well-known  Allan  Ram- 
say, in  his  Evergreen,  containing  chiefly  extracts  firom 
the  ancient  Scottish  Makers,  whose  poems  have  been 
preserved  in  the  Bannatyne  Manuscript,  but  ezhiUting 
amongst  them  some  popular  ballads.  Amongst  these 
is  the  Battle  of  Harlaw,  apparently  from  a  modem- 
.zed  copy,  being  probably  the  most  ancient  Scottish  his- 
torical ballad  of  any  length  now  in  existence.*  He  also 
inserted  in  the  same  collection,  the  genuine  Scottish 
Border  ballad  of  Johnnie  Arrnstronff,  copied  from  the 
recitation  of  a  descendant  of  the  unfortunate  hero,  in 
the  six^  generation.  This  poet  also  Included  in  the 
Evergreen,  Hardyknute,  which,  though  evidently  mo- 
dem, is  a  most  spirited  and  beautifiil  imitation  of  the 
ancient  ballad.  In  a  subsequent  collection  of  lyrical 
pieces,  called  the  Tea-Table  Miscellany,  Allan  Ram- 
say inserted  several  old  ballads,  such  as  Cruel  Bar- 
ham  AUan,  The  Bonnie  EaH  (^Murray,  T%ereoame  a 
Ghosi  to  MargareCz  door,  and  two  or  three  others. 
But  his  unhappy  plan  of  vnriting  new  words  to  old 
tunes,  without  at  the  same  time  preserving  the  an- 
cient verses,  led  him,  with  the  assistance  oi  **  some 
mgenious  young  gentlemen,"  to  throw  aside  many 
originals,  the  preservation  of  which  would  have  been 
much  more  interesting  than  any  thing  which  has  been 
substituted  in  their  stead.' 

In  fine,  the  task  of  collecting  and  illustrating  an- 
cient popular  poetry,  whether  in  England  or  Scot- 
land, was  never  executed  by  a  competent  person,  pos- 
sessing the  necessary  powers  of  selection  and  annota- 
tion, till  it  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Percy,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Dromore  in  Ireland.  This  reverend  gen- 
tleman, himself  a  poet,  and  ranking  high  among  the 
literati  of  the  day,  commanding  access  to  the  indivi- 
duals and  institutions  which  could  best  afford  him 
materials,  gave  the  public  the  result  of  his  researches 
in  a  work  entitled  **  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poe- 
try," in  three  volumes,  published  in  London  1765, 
which  has  since  gone  through  four  editions.'  The 
taste  with  which  the  materials  were  chosen,  the  ex- 
treme felicity  with  which  they  were  Ulustrated,  the 
display  at  once  of  antiquarian  knowledge  and  classi- 
cal reading  which  the  collection  indicated,  render  it 
difficult  to  imitate,  and  impossible  to  excel,  a  work 
which  must  always  be  held  among  the  first  of  its  class 
in  point  of  merit,  though  not  actually  the  foremost  in 
point  of  time.  But  neither  the  high  character  of  the 
work,  nor  the  rank  and  respectability  of  the  author, 
oould  protect  him  or  bis  labours,  from  the  invidious 
attacks  of  criticism. 


1  See  Appendix,  Note  A. 

*  Sec  Appendix,  Note  B. 

•  Sir  Walter  Scott  correnponded  frequently  tritli  the  Builiop 


The  most  formidable  of  these  were  directed  hf 
Joseph  Ritflon,  a  man  of  acute  observation,  profimnd 
research,  and  great  labour.  These  valuable  attTflmtes 
were  nnhappUy  combined  with  an  eager  irritability  of 
temper,  which  induced  him  to  treat  antiquarian  trifles 
with  the  same  seriousness  which  men  of  the  worid  re- 
serve for  matters  of  importance,  and  di^Kised  him  to 
drive  controversies  into  personal  quarrels,  by  need- 
ing, in  literary  debate,  the  oourtesies  of  ordinary  socie- 
ty.^ It  ought  to  be  said,  however,  by  one  who  knew 
him  well,  that  this  irritability  of  dispodtion  was  a  con- 
stitutional and  physical  infirmity  ;  and  that  Ritson  s 
extreme  attachment  to  the  severity  of  truths  corres- 
ponded to  the  rigour  of  his  criticisnis  upon  the  la- 
bours of  others.  He  seems  to  have  attacked  Ksbop 
Percy  with  the  greater  animosity,  as  bearing  no  good* 
will  to  the  hierarchy,  in  which  that  prelate  held  a  db- 
tinguished  place. 

Ritson's  criticism,  in  which  there  was  too  much 
horse-play,  was  grounded  on  two  points  of  aocnsatiocL 
The  first  point  regarded  Dr.  Percy'a  definition  of  the 
order  and  office  of  minstrels,  which  Ritson  considered 
as  designedly  overcharged,  for  the  sake  of  giving  an 
undue  importance  to  hu  subject  The  second  objec- 
tion respected  the  liberties  which  Dr.  Percy  had  taken 
with  his  materials,  in  adding  to,  retrenching,  and  im- 
proring  fhem,  so  as  to  bring  them  nearer  to  the  taste 
of  his  own  period.  We  will  take  some  brief  notice  of 
both  topics. 

Pini,  Dr.  Percy,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  worfc, 
certainly  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  haring 
given  an  inaccurate,  and  somewhat  exaggerated  sc* 
count,  of  the  English  Minstrels,  whom  he  defined  to 
be  an  ^  order  of  men  in  the  middle  ages,  who  sulaist- 
ed  by  the  arts  of  poetry  and  music,  and  sung  to  the 
harp  the  verses  which  they  themselves  composed.** 
The  reverend  editor  of  the  Reliques  produced  in  sup- 
port of  this  definition  many  curious  quotations,  to  show 
that  in  many  instances  the  persons  of  these  minstrels 
had  been  honoured  and  respected,  their  performances 
applauded  and  rewarded  by  the  great  and  the  ocurt- 
ly,  and  their  craft  imitated  by  princes  themselves. 

Against  both  these  propositions,  Ritson  made  a  de- 
termined opposition.  He  contended,  and  probably 
with  justice,  that  the  minstrels  were  not  necesaarilj 
poets,  or  in  the  regular  habit  of  composing  the  verses 
which  they  sung  to  the  harp ;  and  mdeed,  that  the 
word  minstrel y  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  meant  no 
more  than  musician. 

Dr.  Percy,  from,  an  amended  edition  of  bis  Es^y 
on  Minstrelsy,  prefixed  to  the  fourth  edition  of  the 
Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  seems  to  have  been,  to  a 
certain  point,  convinced  by  the  critic's  reasoning; 
for  he  has  extended  the  definition  impugned  bv  Rit- 
son, and  the  minstrels  are  thus  described  as  singing 
verses  *<  composed  by  tbfmselves  or  oAenJ*    This  vv 


of  Dromore,  nt  the  time  when  he  was  collecting  the  moteiial' 
of  the  "  Border  Minrtrclsy."— En. 
4  See  Appendix^  Note  C. 
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mrahuud  to  Im  a  tenable  portion ;  for,  as  on  the 
aneliaiid  it  necms  too  broad  an  aYerment  to  lay  that 
dl  laiastrels  were  bj  proleasion  poets,  so  on  the  other, 
k  B  eztimvagant  to  affirm,  that  men  who  were  oon- 
rtsnfiy  in  the  liabit  of  reciting  Terse,  should  not  fre- 
qaently  have  Acquired  that  of  compoang  it,  especially 
vfaen  their  bresul  depended  on  giving  pleasure ;  and 
to  bate  the  power  of  producing  norelty,  is  a  great 
Mep  towards  that  desirable  end.  No  unprejudiced 
laider,  thereftire,  can  hare  any  hesitation  in  adopting 
Bfahop  Percy's  definition  of  the  minstrels,  and  their 
oeeapatioo,  as  qualified  in  the  fourth  edition  of  his 
Easy,  implying  that  they  were  sometimes  poets, 
Kwiieilmes  the  mere  reciters  of  the  poetiy  of  others 

On  the  Clitic's  second  proposition.  Dr.  Percy  suc- 
oesifttlly  showed,  that  at  no  period  of  histoiy  was  the 
word  minstrel  applied  to  instrumental  music  eaclu- 
■Tely  ;  and  he  has  produced  sufficient  evidence,  that 
tbe  talents  of  the  profession  were  as  frequently  em- 
ployed in  chanting  or  reciting  poetry  as  in  playing 
the  mere  tones.  There  is  appearance  of  distinction 
boag  sometimes  made  between  minstrel  recitations 
sad  minstrelsy  of  music  alone ;  and  we  may  add  a 
eorious  instance,  to  those  quoted  by  the  Bishop.  It  is 
from  the  sing^nlar  ballad  respecting  Thomas  of  Eroel- 
doone,^  which  announces  the  proposition,  that  Umgue 
u  chief  of  minstrelsy. 

We  may  also  notice,  that  the  word  minstrel  being 
m  fret  derived  from  the  Minn^-singer  of  the  Ger- 
maos,  means,  in  its  primary  sense,  one  who  iingt  of 
ioBt,  a  sense  totally  inapplicable  to  a  mere  instrumen- 
tal muauaan. 

A  second  general  point  on  which  Dr.  Percy  was 
fiercely  attadked  by  Mr.  Ritson,  was  also  one  on  which 
both  die  parties  might  claim  a  right  to  sing  TeDeum. 
It  respected  the  rank  or  tUsbtt  which  was  held  by  the 
BUDstrds  in  society  during  the  middle  ages.  On  this 
point  the  editor  of  the  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry 
bad  produced  the  most  latishotory  endence,  that,  at 
tiieoonrtaof  the  Anglo-Norman  princes,  the  profos- 
son  of  the  gay  sdenoe  were  the  favourite  solacers  of 
the  leisure  hours  of  princes,  who  did  not  themselves 
disdain  to  share  thdr  tuneful  labours,  and  imitate 
their  compositions.  Mr.  Ritson  replied  to  this  with 
great  iiigenuity,arguing,  that  such  instances  of  respect 
paid  to  French  minstrels  reciting  in  their  native  lan- 
gnsge  in  the  court  of  Norman  monarohs,  though  held 
in  Britain,  argued  nothing  in  fsvour  of  English  artists 
processing  the  same  trade;  and  of  whose  compositions, 
snd  not  cf  those  exbting  in  the  French  language^  Dr. 
Pttcy  prafeased  to  form  his  collection.    The  resson  of 


1  Select  Remafae  of  Fopalar  Pieoee  of  Poetry.    Edinbai;gh» 

lass. 

'  That  monareh  fint  med  the  Temacnlar  English  dialect 
la  a  motto  which  he  dlapUiyed  on  his  ehield  at  a  celebrated 
toanameiiL  The  legend  which  graced  the  repreicntation  of 
a  white  swan  oa  the  Jdng'e  buddor,  ran  thns  ;— 

"  Ha  I  ha  I  the  whyte  iwan .' 
Br  Goddii  loale  I  am  thj  man." 


the  distinction  betwixt  the  respectability  of  the  Fireneh 
minstrels,  and  the  degradation  of  the  same  class  of 
men  in  England,  Mr.  Ritson  plausibly  alleged  to  be, 
that  the  F.nglish  language,  a  mixed  speech  betwixt 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Nonnan-French,  was  not  known 
at  the  court  of  the  Anglo-Norman  kings  until  the 
the  reign  of  Edward  III. ;'  and  that,  therefore,  until 
a  very  late  period,  and  when  the  lays  of  minstrelsy 
were  going  out  of  fashion,  English  performers  in  that 
capacity  must  have  oonfined  the  exercise  of  their 
talents  to  the  amusement  of  the  vulgar.  Now,  as  it 
must  be  conceded  to  Mr.  Ritson,  that  almost  all  the 
En^ish  metrical  romances  which  havebem  preserved 
till  the  present  day,  are  translated  from  the  French, 
it  may  also  be  allowed,  that  a  class  of  men  employed 
chiefly  in  rendering  into  English  the  works  of  others, 
could  not  hold  ao  high  a  station  as  those  who  aspired 
to  original  composition  ;  and  so  far  the  critic  has  the 
best  of  the  dispute.  But  Mr.  Ritson  has  over-driven 
his  aigument,  since  there  was  assuredly  a  period  in 
English  history,  when  the  national  minstrels,  writing 
in  the  national  dialect,  were,  in  proportion  to  their 
merit  in  their  calling,  held  in  honour  and  respect 

Thomas  the  Rhymer,  for  example,  a  minstrel  who 
flourished  in  the  end  of  the  twelfth  oentury,  was  not 
only  a  man  of  talent  in  his  art,  but  of  some  rank  in 
society ;  the  companion  of  nobles,  and  himself  a  man 
of  landed  property.  He,  and  his  contemporary  Ken- 
dal, wrote,  as  we  are  assured  by  Robert  de  Brunne, 
in  a  passage  already  alluded  to,  a  kind  of  English, 
which  was  designed  for  **  pride  and  nobleye,""  and 
not  for  such  inferior  persons  as  Robert  himself  ad- 
dressed, and  to  whose  comprehension  he  STowedly 
lowered  his  language  and  structure  of  versification. 
There  existed,  therefore,  during  the  time  of  this  his- 
torian, a  more  refined  dialect  of  the  English  language, 
used  by  such  composers  of  popular  poetry  as  moved 
in  a  higher  drcle  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
while  their  productions  were  held  in  such  high  esteem, 
the  authors  must  have  been  honoured  in  proportion. 

The  education  bestowed  upon  James  I.  of  Scotland, 
when  brought  up  under  the  charge  of  Henry  IV., 
comprehended  both  music  and  the  art  of  vemaoular 
poetry  ;  in  other  words,  Minstrelsy  in  both  branches. 
That  poetry,  of  which  the  King  left  several  specimens, 
was,  as  is  well  known,  English  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  a  prince,  upon  whose  education  such  sedu- 
lous care  was  bestowed,  would  have  been  instructed 
in  an  art  which,  if  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Ritson,  was 
degraded  to  the  last  degree,  and  discreditable  to  its 
professors.    The  same  argument  is  strengthened  by 


>  The  learned  editor  of  Warton's  Hiitory  of  EngUsh  Poe- 
try, ii  of  opinion  that  Sir  Walter  Soott  misinterpreted  the 
pauage  referred  to.    Do  Brunne,  according  to  this  anthor't 
text,  laTi  of  the  elder  redters  of  the  metrical  romance^ 
**  They  said  it  for  pride  and  nobleye. 
That  non  were  loalk  as  they ;" 
i.  e.  they  recited  It  in  a  style  so  lofty  and  noble,  that  none 
bare  since  equalled  them^— IFarton,  edt(.  182^  voL  L  p  \9X 
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the  pooboat  exercises  of  the  Duke  of  Qrieans,  m  Ettg- 
lUh,  written  daring  his  oaptiTXty  After  the  battle  of 
Aginoourt.*  It  oould  not  be  supposed  that  the  noble 
prisoner  was  to  solace  his  hours  of  imprisonment  with 
a  degrading  and  vulgar  species  of  composition. 

We  could  produce  other  instances  to  show  that  this 
acute  critic  has  carried  his  aigument  considerably  too 
fur.  But  we  prefer  taking  a  general  riew  of  the  sub- 
ject, which  seems  to  explain  clearly  how  contradic- 
tory eridence  should  exist  on  it,  and  why  instances  of 
great  personal  respect  to  individual  minstrels,  and  a 
high  esteem  of  the  art,  are  quite  reconcilable  with 
much  contempt  thrown  on  the  order  at  laige. 

All  professors  of  the  fine  arta-^all  those  who  con- 
tribute, not  to  the  necessities  of  life,  but  to  the  enjoy- 
ments of  society,  hold  their  professional  respectability 
by  the  severe  tenure  of  exhibiting  excellence  in  their 
department.  We  are  well  enough  satisfied  with  the 
tradesman  who  goes  through  his  task  iuA  woriunan- 
like  manner,  nor  are  wo  disposed  to  look  down  upon 
the  divine,  the  lawyer,  or  the  physician,  unless  they 
disf^y  gross  ignorance  of  their  profession :  we  hold 
it  enough,  that  if  they  do  not  possess  the  highest 
knowledge  of  their  respective  sciences,  they  can  at 
least  instruct  us  on  the  points  we  desire  to  know. 
But 

*'  mediocrtbns  ene  poetia 


Non  dt,  non  homlno,  bod  conocMere  oolnmaa." 

The  same  is  true  respecting  the  professors  of  piunt- 
iog,  of  sculpture,  of  music,  and  the  fine  arts  in  general. 
If  they  exhibit  paramount  excellence,  no  situation  in 
society  is  too  hi^h  for  them  which  their  manners  en- 
able them  to  fill ;  if  they  fell  short  of  the  highest  point 
of  aim,  they  degenerate  into  sign-painters,  stone- 
cutters, common  crowders,  doggrel  riiymers,  and  so 
forth,  the  moot  contemptible  of  mankind.  The  reason 
of  this  is  evident.  Men  must  be  satisfied  with  such 
*  supply  of  their  actual  wants  as  can  be  obtained  in 
the  circumstances,  and  should  an  individual  want  a 
coat,  he  must  employ  the  village  tailor,  if  Stultze  is 
not  to  be  had.  But  if  he  seeks  for  delight,  the  case 
is  quite  different ;  and  be  that  cannot  hear  Pasta  or 
Sontag,  would  be  little  solaced  for  the  absence  of 
these  sirens,  by  the  strains  of  a  crack-voiced  ballad- 
singer.  Nay,  on  the  contrary,  the  ofTer  of  such  in- 
adequate compensation  would  only  be  regarded  as  an 
insult,  and  resented  accordingly. 

The  theatre  affords  the  meet  appropriate  example 
of  what  we  mean.  The  first  circles  in  society  are 
open  to  persons  eminently  distinguished  in  the  drama ; 
and  their  rewards  are,  in  proportion  to  those  who 
profess  the  useful  arts,  incalculably  higher.  But  those 
who  lag  in  the  rear  of  the  dramatic  art  are  propor- 
tionally poorer  and  more  degraded  than  those  who 
are  the  lowest  of  a  useful  trade  or  profession.  These 
instances  will  onable  us  readily  to  explain  why  the 


1  Sm  the  edition  printed  by  ICj.  Watson  Taylor,  for  the 
Roxburghe  Chib. 


greater  part  of  the  minstrels,  practising  their  pra6» 
sion  in  scenes  of  vulgar  mirth  and  debancbeiy,  bwnb- 
ling  their  art  to  please  the  ears  of  drunken  clowns^ 
and  living  with  the  dissipation  natural  to  men  whoss 
precarious  subaiatence  is,  according  to  the  ottlinafy 
phrase,  lh>m  hand  to  month  only,  should  fell  under 
general  contempt,  while  the  dan  of  the  prufeasion,  to 
use  a  modem  phrase,  looked  down  on  them  from  the 
distant  empyrean,  as  the  planets  do  upon  tboee  shoot- 
ing exhalations  arising  finom  gross  vapours  in  the 
nether  atmosphere.  ' 

The  debate,  therefore,  resembles  the  ^>oIogue  of  the 
gold  and  silver  shield.    Dr.  Percy  looked  on  the  mtnp 
strel  in  the  palmy  and  exalted  state  to  which,  no 
doubt,  many  were  elevated  by  their  talents,  like  those 
who  possess  excellence  in  the  fine  arts  in  the  present 
day ;  and  Ritson  considered  the  reverse  of  the  medal, 
when  the  poor  and  wandering  glee-man  was  glad  to 
purchase  his  bread  by  singing  Us  ballads  at  tiie  ale- 
house, wearing  a  fentastic  habit,  and  latterly  anking 
into  a  mere  crowder  upon  an  untuned  fiddle,  aooon- 
panying  his  rude  strains  with  a  ruder  ditty,  the  help, 
less  Msociate  of  drunken  reveUers,  and  marvelloualy 
afraid  of  the  constable  and  i»arish-beadle.*    The  dtf- 
fiBrence  betwixt  those  holding  the  extreme  positioos 
of  highest  and  lowest  in  such  a  profeasion,  cannot 
surely  be  more  marked  than  that  which  separated 
Darid  Garrick  or  John  Kemble  from  the  outcasts  of 
a  strolling  oompany,  exposed  to  penury,  indigeno% 
and  persecution  according  to  law.' 

There  was  still  another  and  more  important  sulgect 
of  debate  between  Dr.  Percy  and  his  hostile  critic 
The  fomier,a8apoet  and  a  man  of  taste,  was  tempted 
to  take  such  freedoms  with  his  original  ballads  as 
might  enable  him  to  please  a  more  critical  sge  thaa 
that  in  which  they  were  compoeed.     Words  men 
thus  altered,  phrases  improved,  and  whole  venes 
were  inserted  or  omitted  at  pleasure.    Such  freedomt 
were  especially  taken  with  the  poems  publidied  fixn 
a  folio  manuscript  in  Dr.  Percy  s  own  possesion,  ^'eiy 
curious  from  the  miscellaneous  nature  of  its  oontenti, 
but  unfortunately  having  many  of  the  leaves  mutilated, 
and  ii\jured  in  other  respects,  by  the  gross  careless- 
ness and  ignorance  of  the  transcriber.    Anxions  to 
avail  himself  of  the  treasures  which  this  manuscript 
contained,  the  editor  of  the  Beliques  did  not  hesitate 
to  repair  and  renovate  the  songs  which  he  drew  frooi 
this  corrupted  yet  curious  source,  and  to  acooouDo- 
date  them  with  such  emendations  as  might  reeon- 
mend  them  to  the  modem  taste. 

For  these  liberties  with  his  subject,  Bitson  censmtd 
Dr.  Percy  in  the  most  uncompromising  terms,  accused 
him,  in  violent  language,  of  interpolation  and  far^t 
and  insinuated  that  there  existed  no  such  thing  si 
rerum  naiura  as  that  folio  manuscript,  so  often  R&rred 
to  as  the  authority  of  originals  inserted  in  the  Reliqoea 
In  this  charge,  the  eagerness  of  Ritson  again  betKajsd 


^  i;ce  Appendix,  Note  D. 
>  See  Appcndu,  Note  8. 
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lim  fitfther  tlun  judgment  «nd  diicretkm,  u  mXL  as  *  Judging  from  them  two  tpecimens,  we  can  ftaally 


r,  w.«  ..jted.  It  it  no  donbt  highly  deniable 
that  the  text  of  andent  poetry  ahoold  be  given  nn- 
lanehed  and  nnooniipted.  But  this  is  a  point  which 
did  BBt  oocnr  to  the  ediUif  of  the  ReUques  in  1765, 
wiiaae  object  it  was  to  win  the  ikroor  of  the  public,  at 
a  period  when  the  great  difllcolty  was  not  how  to  se- 
ene  the  Tery  words  of  old  ballads,  bat  how  to  arrest 
attention  npoa  the  snbject  at  alL  That  great  and  im- 
pottaat  service  to  natioDal  literatnre  would  probably 
aefor  have  been  attained  withoat  the  wort:  of  Dr. 
Percy ;  a  -waA  which  ftrrt  fixed  the  oonsideratioo  of 
genenl  roadeia  on  ancient  poetry,  and  made  it  worth 
wfaHe  to  inquire  how  fur  its  graces  were  really  antique, 
or  hfliw  far  derived  firom  the  taste  with  which  the 
pebKeetion  had  been  superintended  and  revised.  The 
eljeet  of  Dr.  Percy  vrss  certainly  intimated  in  several 
paits  of  bis  work,  where  he  ingenuously  acknowledges, 
that  eeitain  ballads  have  received  emendations,  and 
that  others  are  net  of  pure  and  unmixed  antiquity ; 
that  the  beginning  of  some  and  end  of  others  have 
been  supplied ;  and  upon  the  whole,  that  he  has,  in 
snay  instances,  decorated  the  ancient  ballads  with  the 
graces  of  a  more  refined  period. 

Iliis  system  is  so  distinctly  intimated,  that  if  there 
be  any  critio  still  of  opinion,  like  poor  Ritson,  whose 
raoriiid  teokperament  led  him  to  such  a  conclusion, 
that  the  crime  of  literary  imitation  is  equal  to  that  of 
ooBsnercial  fbigety,  he  ought  to  recollect  that  guilt, 
in  the  latter  case,  does  not  exist  withoat  a  correspond- 
mg  charge  of  nttering  the  forged  documen  t,  or  causing 
it  to  be  uttered,  as  genuine,  wi&out  which  the  mere 
is  not  culpable,  at  least  not  criminally  so. 
quality  is  totally  awanting  in  the  accusation  so 
mogh^  bronght  against  Dr.  Percy,  who  avowedly  in- 
dolged  in  such  alterations  and  improvements  upon  his 
naterialay  as  might  adapt  them  to  the  taste  of  an  age 
not  otherwise  disposed  to  bestow  its  attention  on  them. 

We  have  to  add,  that,  in  the  fourth  edition  of  the 
Reliqaes,  Mr.  Thomas  Percy  of  St.  John's  Collie, 
Oxford,  pleading  the  cause  of  his  unde  with  the  most   cellany  of  1723  yielded  a  great  part  of  the  materials. 


oon« 
ceive  why  the  Reverend  Editor  of  the  <<  Reliqnes" 
should  have  declined,  by  the  production  of  the  folio 
manuscript,  to  ftimish  his  severe  Aristarch  with  wea- 
pons against  him,  which  he  was  sure  would  be  un- 
sparingly used.  Yet  it  is  certain,  the  manuscript  con- 
tains much  that  is  really  excellent,  though  mutilated 
and  sophisticated.  A  copy  of  the  fine  ballad  of  ^  Sir 
Caolin'*  is  found  in  a  Scottish  shape,  under  the  name 
of  «  Kmg  Halcofan  and  Sir  Golvin,"  fai  Buchan*s 
North  Ck>antiy  Ballads,  to  be  presently  mentioned. 
It  is,  therefore,  unqnestionabiy  ancient,  though  pos- 
sibly retouched,  and  perhaps  with  the  addition  of 
a  second  pert,  of  which  the  Scottish  copy  has  no  ves- 
tiges. It  woald  be  desirsble  to  know  exactly  to  what 
extent  Dr.  Peiey  had  osed  the  license  of  an  editor,  in 
these  and  other  cases ;  and  certainly,  at  this  period, 
would  be  only  a  degree  of  justice  due  to  his  memory. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  dismiss  the  **  Reliques  ol 
Ancient  Poetry"  with  the  praise  and  censure  confer- 
red on  it  by  a  gentleman,  himself  a  valuable  labourer 
in  the  vineyard  of  antiquities.  <*  It  is  the  most  elegant 
compilation  of  the  eariy  poetry  that  has  ever  appeared 
in  any  age  or  country.  But  it  must  be  firankly  added, 
that  so  numerous  are  the  alterations  and  corrections, 
that  the  severe  antiquary,  who  desires  to  see  the  old 
English  ballads  in  a  genuine  state,  must  consult  a 
more  accurate  edition  than  this  celebrated  work.*'^ 

Of  Ritson's  own  talents  as  an  editor  of  ancient 
poetry,  vre  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter.  The 
first  collector  who  followed  the  example  of  Dr.  Percy, 
was  Mr.  T.  Evans,  bookseller,  ikther  of  the  gentle, 
man  we  have  just  quoted.  His  ^  Old  Ballads,  histo- 
rical and  narrative,  with  some  of  modem  date,*'  ap- 
peared in  two  volumes,  in  1777,  and  were  eminently 
successAil.  In  1784,  a  second  edition  appeared,  ex- 
tending the  work  to  four  volumes.  In  this  collection, 
many  ballads  found  acceptance,  which  Bbhop  Percy 
had  not  considered  as  possessing  sufficient  merit  to 
claim  admittance  into  the  iteliques.    The  Pvo  Mis- 


gentlemanlike  moderation,  and  with  every  respect  to 
Mr.  Ritson's  science  and  talents,  has  combated  the 
ctitie's  opinion,  withoat  any  attempt  to  retort  his  in- 
jurioos  language. 

It  woald  be  now,  no  doubt,  desirable  to  have  had 
some  more  distinct  account  of  Dr.  Percy's  folio  ma- 
nuscript and  its  contents ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Percy, 
aeeordln^y,  gives  the  original  of  the  Marriage  of  Sir 
Gawain,  and  collates  it  with  the  copy  published  in  a 
complete  state  by  his  uncle,  who  has  on  this  occasion 
given  entire  rein  to  his  own  fimcy,  though  the  rude 
origin  of  most  of  his  ideas  is  to  be  found  in  the  old 
baUad.  There  is  also  given  a  copy  of  that  elegant 
metrical  tale,  ^  The  Child  of  EUe,"  as  it  exisU  in  the 
folio  manuscript,  which  goes  for  to  show  it  has  de- 
rived all  its  beauties  from  Dr.  Percy's  poetical  powers. 


IntfodactfoB  to  Evaiis't  Bafiadi,  1810. 
lavRcd.  Ace. 


New  editloD,  en- 


The  collection  of  Evans  contained  several  modem 
pieces  of  great  merit,  which  are  not  to  be  found  else* 
where,  and  which  are  understood  to  be  the  produc- 
tions of  William  Julius  Mickle,  translator  of  tho 
Luaiad,  though  they  were  never  claimed  by  him,  nor 
recdved  among  his  worics.  Amongst  them  is  the 
elegiac  poem  of  Cumnor  Hall,  which  suggested  the 
fictitious  narrative  entitled  Kenilworth.  The  Red- 
Cross  Knight,  also  by  Mickle,  which  has  furnished 
words  for  a  beautiful  glee,  first  occurred  in  the  same 
collection.  As  Mickle,  with  a  vein  of  great  ikdlity, 
united  a  power  of  verbal  melody  which  might  have 
been  envied  by  bards  of  much  greater  renown,'  he 
must  be  considered  as  very  successfol  in  these  eflbrts, 
if  the  ballads  be  regarded  as  avowedly  modem.  If 
they  are  to  be  judged  of  as  accurate  imitations  of  an* 


>  Sue  Appendix,  Note  P. 
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eieDt  poetry,  the  j  have  lees  merit ;  the  deception  being 
only  maintained  by  a  hnge  store  of  double  consonants, 
strewed  at  random  into  ordinary  words,  resembling  the 
real  fiuhion  of  antiquity  as  little  as  the  niches,  turrets, 
and  tracery  of  plaster  stuck  upon  a  modem  front. 
In  the  year  1810,  the  four  volumes  of  1784  were  re- 
published by  Mr.  R.  H.  Evans,  the  son  of  the  original 
editor,  with  very  considerable  alterations  and  addi- 
tions. In  this  last  edition,  the  more  ordinary  mo- 
dem ballads  were  judiciously  retrenched  in  number, 
and  laTge  and  valuable  additions  made  to  the  ancient 
part  of  the  collection.  Being  in  some  measure  a  sup- 
plement to  the  ReUques  of  Ancient  Poetiy,  this  mis- 
cellany cannot  be  dispensed  with  on  the  shelves  of 
any  bibliomaniac  who  may  choose  to  emulate  Obtain 
Cox  of  Coventry,  the  prototype  of  all  ooUectors  of 
popular  poetiy. 

While  Dr.  Peroy  was  setting  the  example  of  a  clas- 
sical publication  of  ancient  English  poetry,  the  late 
David  Herd  was,  in  modest  retirement,  compiling  a 
ooUection  of  Scottish  Songs,  which  he  has  h^pily  de- 
scribed as  ^  the  poetry  and  music  of  the  heart."  The 
first  part  of  his  Miscellany  contains  heroic  and  his- 
torical ballads,  of  which  there  is  a  respectable  and 
well-chosen  selection.  Mr.  Uerd,^  an  aeeountant,  as 
the  profession  is  called  in  Edinburgh,  was  known  and 
generally  esteemed  for  his  shrewd,  manly  common 
sense  and  antiquarian  science,  mixed  with  much  good 
nature  and  great  modesty.  His  hardy  and  antique 
mould  of  countenance,  and  his  venerable  grizzled 
looks,  procured  him,  amongst  his  acquaintance,  the 
name  of  Graysteil.  His  original  collection  of  songs, 
in  one  volume,  appeared  in  1769 ;  an  enlarged  one,  in 
two  volumes,  came  out  in  1776.  A  publication  of  the 
same  kind,  being  Herd's  book  still  more  enlarged, 
was  printed  for  Lawrie  and  Symington  in  1 791 .  Some 
modem  additions  occur  in  this  latter  work,  of  which 
by  far  the  most  valuable  were  two  fine  imitations  of  the 
Scottish  ballad  by  the  gifted  author  of  the  ^  Man  of 
Feeling," — (now,  alas!  no  more,) — called  '' Duncan" 
and  «  Kenneth." 

John  Pinkerton,  a  man  of  considerable  learning, 
and  some  severity  as  well  as  acuteness  of  disposition, 
was  now  endeavouring  to  force  himself  into  public 
attention ;  and  his  collection  of  Select  Ballads,  Lon- 
don, 1783,  contains  sufficient  evidence  that  he  under- 
stood, in  an  extensive  sense,  Horace's  maxim,  ^ntd/il&sf 
audendi.  As  he  was  possessed  of  considerable  powers 
of  poetry,  though  not  equal  to  what  he  was  willing  to 
take  credit  for,  he  was  resolved  to  enrich  his  collection 
with  all  the  noTelty  and  interest  which  it  could  derive 
from  a  liberal  insertion  of  pieces  dressed  in  the  garb 
of  antiquity,  but  equipped  from  the  wardrobe  of  the 
editor's  imagination.     With  a  boldness,  suggested 

1  DaTid  H«rd  was  a  natiTo  of  St.  C  jnta,  in  Kincardineshire, 
and  though  often  termed  a  wriUr,  he  was  only  a  derk  in  the 
•fBce  of  Mr.  David  RoHcll,  accountant  In  Edinburgh.  He 
died,  aged  7B«  in  1810,  and  left  a  rery  curious  library,  which 
wait  dispersed  by  auction.  Herd  by  no  means  merited  the  cha- 


peftiapaby  the  success  of  Mr.  Maepherson,  he  Incltided^ 
within  a  collection  amounting  to  only  twenty-ona 
tragic  ballads,  no  leas  than  five,  of  which  he  after^ 
wards  owned  himself  to  have  been  altogether,  or  in 
great  part,  the  author.    The  most  rematkaUe  article 
in  this  MisoeUany  was,  a  second  part  to  the  noUe 
ballad  of  Hardyknute,  which  has  some  good  venesk 
It  labours,  however,  under  this  great  defisct,  tfaa^  in 
order  to  append  his  ovm  conclusion  to  the  original 
talei,  Mr.  Pinkerton  found  himself  under  the  neoeauty 
of  altering  a  leading  droumstanoe  in  the  old  b^lad, 
which  would  have  rendered  his  catastrophe  inaipf^B- 
able.    With  auch  license,  to  write  continuations  and 
oonclusiuns  would  be  no  difficult  task.    In  the  second 
volume  of  the  Select  Ballads,  oonsiating  of  eomie 
pieces,  a  list  of  fifty-two  articles  contamed  nine  writtea 
entirely  by  the'editor  himself.    Of  the  manner  in  which 
these  supposititioos  oompositions  are  executed,  it  may 
be  briefly  stated,  that  they  are  the  work  of  a  scholar 
much  better  acquainted  with  ancient  hooka  and  manu- 
scripts, than  with  oral  tradition  and  popular  legenda. 
The  poetiy  smells  of  the  lamp ;  and  it  may  be  truly 
said,  that  if  ever  a  ballad  had  existed  in  such  quaint 
language  as  the  author  employs,  it  could  never  faavs 
been  so  popular  as  to  be  preserved  by  oral  traditioB. 
The  glossary  displays  a  much  greater  aoquaintanos 
with  learned  lexicons  than  vrith  the  iSuniliar  diatot 
still  spoken  by  the  Lowland  Scottish,  and  it  is,  of 
course,  full  of  errors.'  Neither  was  Mr.  Pinkerton  mors 
happy  in  the  way  of  coi^ectural  illustratk>n.     Hs 
chose  to  fix  on  Sir  John  Bruce  of  Kinross  the  pater- 
nity of  the  ballad  of  Hardyknute,  and  of  the  fine 
poem  called  the  Vision.  The  first  is  due  to  Mrs.  Halket 
of  Wardlaw,  the  second  to  Allan  Ramsay,  althongb, 
it  must  be  owned,  it  is  of  a  character  superior  to  his 
ordinary  poetiy.    Sir  John  Brace  was  a  brave,  bhmt 
soldier,  who  made  no  pretence  whatever  to  literature 
though  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Brace  of  Araot,  had  muck 
talent,  a  circumstance  which  may  perhaps  have  mis- 
led the  antiquary. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  read  a  sort  of  recantation,  in  a  Last 
of  Scottish  Poets,  prefixed  to  a  Selection  of  Poems 
firom  the  Maitland  Manuscript,  voL  L  1786,  in  wfai^ 
he  acknowledges,  as  his  own  composition,  the  pieosi 
of  q>urious  antiquity  included  in  his  <'  Select  BaUada," 
with  a  coolness  which,  when  his  subsequent  invectives 
against  others  who  had  taken  similar  liberties  is  con- 
sidered, infers  as  much  audacity  as  the  studied  snd 
laboured  defence  of  obsoenity  with  which  be  diigraeei 
the  same  pages. 

In  the  meantime,  Joseph  Ritson,  a  man  of  diligenee 
and  acumen  equal  to  those  of  Pinkerton,  but  of  the 
most  laudable  accuracy  and  fidelity  as  an  editor,  vas 
engaged  in  various  publications  respecting  poetiesl 


Tscter.  glTen  him  by  Pinkerton,  of  **  an  illiterate  and  iBjsdI- 
dons  compiler."— Ed. 

*  Banster*^  for  example,  a  word  generally  applied  to  the 
men,  on  a  hanreet  Held,  who  bind  the  sheaves,  h  derived 
fipom  bant  to  curse,  and  czplaloed  to 
swearing  fcUowa 
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tfitiqvitieay  in  which  he  employed  prolbtmd  rescatch. 
A  leleet  collection  of  English  Songs  was  compiled  by 
faiffl,  with  g:reat  care  and  considerable  taste,  and  pub- 
fished  at  London,  1783.  A  new  edition  of  this  has 
appeared  atnee  Ritaon's  death,  sanctioned  by  the  name 
gf  the  learned  and  inde&tigable  antiquary,  Thomas 
Pufc,  and  augmented  with  many  original  pieces,  and 
some  whidi  Ritson  had  prepan>d  for  publication. 

Biftwn'a  C^ollection  of  Songs  was  followed  by  a  cu- 
liotts  ^umcy  entitled,  *^  Ancient  Songs  from  the  time 
of  Henry  III.  to  the  ReTolution,"  1790 ;  **  Pieces  of 
Ancient  Popular  Poetry,"  1792 ;  and  *<  A  coUectiou 
of  Scottish  SoqgSy  with  the  genuine  music/*  London, 
1794.    This  last  is  a  genoine,  hut  rather  meagre  col- 
lection of  Caledonian  popular  songs.    Next  year  Mr. 
BitsoQ  published  "  Robin  Hood,"  2  vols.,  1795,  being 
"  A  CoUectioD  of  all  the  Ancient  Poems,  Songs,  and 
BsOads  now  extant,  relative  to  that  celebrated  Out- 
law."   This  woiic  is  a  notable  illustration  of  the  ex- 
ceQendes  and  defects  of  Mr.  Ritson's  system.    It  is 
shnost  impoosible  to  conceive  so  much  xeal,  research, 
aad  industry  bestowed  on  a  subject  of  antiquity.  There 
Msreely  occurs  a  phrase  or  word  relating  to  Robin 
Hood,  whether  in  history  or  poetry,  in  law  books,  in 
sadent  proverbs,  or  oonmion  parlance,  but  it  is  here 
eoOeeied  and  explained.    At  the  same  time,  the  ex- 
treme fidelity  of  the  editor  seems  driven  to  excess, 
viien  we  find  him  pertinacionsly  retaining  all  the  nu- 
neroDS  and  gross  errors  which  repeated  recitations 
have  introduced  into  the  text,  and  regarding  it  as  a 
Mcred  dntj  to  prefer  the  worst  to  the  better  readings, 
as  if  their  inferiority  was  a  aeoority  for  their  being 
gBmdne.     In  abort,  when  Ritson  copied  from  rare 
books,  or  andent  manuscripts,  there  could  not  be  a 
nore  acenrato  editor ;  when  taking  his  authority  from 
onl  tradition,  and  judging  between  two  re9ited  copies, 
he  was  i^t  to  consider  the  worst  as  most  genuine^  as 
if  a  poem  was  not  more  likely  to  be  deteriorated  than 
naprored  by  passing  through  the  mouths  of  many  re- 
citers   In  the  lUil'fc^f  of  Bobin  Hood,  tiiis  supersti- 
tbos  acmpnlodty  was  especially  to  be  regretted,  as  it 
tended  to  enlarge  the  collection  with  a  great  number 
af  doggerel  compositions,  which  are  all  copies  of  each 
other,  taming  on  the  same  idea  of  Bold  Robin  meet- 
ing with  a  shepherd,  a  tinker,  a  mendicant,  a  tan- 
ner, &e.  &C.,  by  each  and  all  of  whom  he  is  soundly 
thradied,  and  all  of  whom  he  receives  into  his  band. 
The  tradition,  which  avers  that  it  was  the  brave  out- 
law's coetom  to  try  a  bout  at  quarter-staff  with  his 
JMiDg  recruits,  might  indeed  have  authorised  one  or 
two  incfa  tales,  but  the  greater  part  ought  to  have 
been  rgeeted  aa  modem  imitations  of  the  most  paltry 
land,  composed  probably  about  the  age  of  James  I.  of 
Ea^^d.    By  adopting  this  spurious  trash  as  part  of 
Bofam  Hood's  history,  he  is  represented  as  the  best 

'  Tito  fint  openiag  of  the  ballad  baa  much  of  the  martial 
■bain  wtth  wfaieh  a  pibroch  oommences.  PropenU  in  nudias 
*w  accotding  to  the  eloHlcal  admonition. 

**  If acCaUaiunore  eame  from  the  wcat 
With  man;  a  bow  and  brand ; 


cudgelled  hero,  Don  Quixote  excepted,  that  ever 
celebrated  in  prose  or  rhyme.    Ritson  also  published 
several  garlands  of  North  Countiy  songs. 

Looking  on  this  eminent  antiquary's  labours  in  a 
general  point  of  view,  we  may  deprecate  the  eager- 
ness and  severity  of  his  prejudices,  and  feel  surprise 
that  he  should  have  shown  so  mudi  irritability  of  dis- 
poeitimi  on  such  a  topic  as  a  collection  of  old  ballads, 
wliich  certainly  have  little  in  them  to  affect  the  paa- 
aions  ;  and  we  maybe  sometimes  provoked  at  the  per- 
tinacity with  which  he  has  preferred  bad  readings  to 
good.  But  while  industry,  research,  and  antiquarian 
learning,  are  recommendations  to  worses  of  this  na* 
ture,  few  editors  will  ever  be  found  so  competent  to 
the  task  as  Joseph  Ritson.  It  must  also  be  added  to 
his  praise,  that  although  not  willing  to  yield  his  opi- 
nion rashly,  yet  if  he  saw  reason  to  believe  that  he 
had  been  mistaken  in  any  feet  or  argument,  he  re- 
signed his  own  opinion  with  a  candour  equal  to  the 
wanmth  with  which  he  defended  himself  while  confi- 
dent he  was  in  the  right.  Many  of  his  woriLS  are  now 
almost  out  of  print,  and  an  edition  of  them  in  com- 
mon orthography,  and  altering  the  bizarro  spelling 
and  character  wUoh  his  pr^udioes  induced  the  an- 
thor  to  adopt,  would  be,  to  antiquaries,  aa  accepta- 
ble present 

We  have  now  given  a  hasty  account  of  various  col- 
lections of  popular  poetry  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ;  we  have  only  ferther  to  observe,  that,  in  the 
present  century,  this  species  of  lore  hss  been  sedu- 
lously cultivated.  The  **  Mhistrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Border  "  first  appeared  in  1802,  in  two  volumes  ;  and 
what  may  appear  a  ringular  ooincidenoe,  it  was  the 
first  work  printed  by  Mr.  James  Ballantyne,  (then 
residing  at  Kelso,)  as  it  was  the  first  serious  demand 
which  the  present  author  made  on  the  patience  of  the 
public  The  Border  Minstrelsy,  augmented  by  a  third 
volume,  came  to  a  second  edition  in  1803.  In  1808^ 
Mr.,  now  Sir  John  Ghahame  Dalzell,  to  whom  his 
country  is  obliged  fer  his  antiquarian  labours,  pub- 
lished ^  Scottish  Poems  of  the  Sixteenth  Century," 
which,  among  other  subjects  of  interest,  contains  a 
curious  contemporary  ballad  of  Bclrinnes,  wliich  has 
some  stanias  of  considerable  merit.^ 

The  year  1806  was  distinguished  by  the  appeaianct 
of  ^  Popular  Ballads  and  Songs,  from  Tradition^ 
Manuscripts,  and  Scarce  Editions,  with  Translations 
oS  Similar  Pieces  trcm.  the  Ancient  Danish  Language, 
and  a  few  Originals  by  the  Editor,  Robert  Jamieeon, 
A.M.,  and  F.A.S."'  This  work,  which  was  not 
greeted  by  the  public  with  the  attention  it  deserved, 
opened  a  new  discovery  respecting  the  original  source 
of  the  Scottish  ballads.  Mr.  Jamieson's  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Scandinavian  literature,  enabled 
him  to  detect  not  only  a  general  similarity  betwixt 

To  waste  the  RInnea  he  thought  it  beet. 
The  Earl  of  Huatly's  land." 
a  Afterthe  completion  of  the  Border  MImitrelsr,  andoearly 
three  yeare  preTioua  to  the  publication  of  hb  own  Colleotio:!* 
Mr.  Jamieaon  printed  in  the  Scoto  Maguzinc,  (October  ISO  V 
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m^  and  theHanish  ballads  preserred  in  the  *'  Cempe 
Viflor,"  an  early  collection  of  heroic  ballada  in  that 
language,  but  to  demonstrate  that,  in  many  cases,  the 
stories  and  songs  were  distinctly  the  same,  a  circum- 
stance which  no  antiquary  bad  hitherto  so  much  as 
suspected.  Mr.  J  amieson's  annotations  are  also  very 
valuable,  and  preserve  some  curious  illustrations  of 
the  old  poets.  His  imitations,  though  he  is  not  en- 
tirely free  from  the  affectation  of  using  rather  too 
many  obsolete  words,  are  generally  highly  interesting. 
The  worii  fills  an  important  place  in  the  collection  of 
those  who  are  addicted  to  this  branch  of  antiquarian 
study. 

Mr.  John  Finlay,  a  poet  whose  career  was  cut  short 
by  a  premature  death,^  published  a  short  collection  of 
«  Scottish  Hbtorical  and  Romantic  Ballads,"  in  1808. 
The  beauty  of  some  imitations  of  the  old  Scottish  bal- 
lad, with  Uie  good  sense,  learning,  and  modesty  of  the 
preliminary  dissertations,  must  make  all  admirers  of 
ancient  lore  regret  the  eariy  loss  of  this  accomplished 
young  man. 

Various  valuable  collections  of  ancient  ballad-poe- 
try have  appeared  of  late  years,  some  of  which  are  il- 
lustrated with  learning  and  acateness,  as  those  of  Mr. 
Motherwell'  and  of  Mr.  Einlooh'  intimate  much  taste 
and  feeling  for  this  species  of  literature.  Nor  is  there 
any  want  of  editions  of  ballads,  less  designed  for  pub- 
lic sale,  than  to  preserve  floating  pieces  of  minstrelsy 
which  are  in  inunediate  danger  of  perishing.  Several 
of  those,  edited,  as  we  have  occasion  to  know,  by 
men  of  distinguished  talent,  have  appeared  in  a  smaller 
form  and  more  limited  edition,  and  must  soon  be 
among  the  iMiroHvaUn  of  Scottish  ^pograpby.  We 
would  particularize  a  duodecimo,  under  the  modest 
title  of  a  **  Ballad  Book,"  without  place  or  date  an- 
nexed, which  indicates,  by  a  few  notes  only,  the  capa- 
city which  the  editor  possesses  for  supplying  the  most 
extensive  and  ingenious  illustrations  upon  antiquarian 
subjects.  Most  of  the  ballads  are  of  a  comic  charac- 
ter, and  some  of  them  admirable  specimens  of  Scot- 
tish dry  humour.^  Another  collection,  which  calls 
for  partioolar  distinction,  is  in  the  same  sise,  or  nearly 
so,  and  bears  the  same  title  with  the  preceding  one, 
the  date  being,  Edinburgh,  1827.  But  the  contents 
•re  announced  as  containing  the  budget,  or  stock-in- 


s  List  of  (ktidertUa  in  Scottish  Song.  Hii  communication  to 
the  Editor  of  thut  work  contains  the  following  paragraph  :— 
**  I  am  now  ttriting  out  for  the  press  a  Collection  of  Popular 
Ballads  and  Bongs  from  tradition,  MSS.,  and  scarce  publica- 
tions, with  a  few  of  modern  date,  which  hare  been  written 
for,  and  are  ezcIusiTely  dedicated  to  my  collection.  As  many 
oi  the  pieces  were  common  property,  I  hare  heretofore  waited 
for  the  completion  of  Mr.  Walter  Scotl'v  Work,  with  more 
anxiety  for  the  cause  in  general,  than  for  any  particular  and 
■elfish  interest  of  my  own ;  as  I  was  sure  of  haring  the  satis- 
foction  of  seeing  sudi  pieces  as  that  gentleman  might  choose 
to  adopt,  appear  with  every  advantage  which  I,  partial  as  I 
was,  could  wish  them.  The  most  sangnine  expectations  of 
the  public  have  now  been  amply  gratified ;  and  mndi  curious 
and  valuable  matter  is  still  let  for  me  by  Mr.  Soott»  to  whom 
7  sju  much  indebted  for  mar  y  acts  of  friendship,  and  much 


trade,  of  an  old  Aberdeenshire  romstrel,  the  rery  laal^ 
probably,  of  the  race,  who,  according  to  Percy's  defi- 
nition of  the  profession,  sung  his  own  oompositiooay 
and  those  of  others,  through  the  cajMtal  of  the  county, 
and  other  towns  in  that  country  of  gentlemen.    This 
man's  name  was  Charles  Leslie,  but  he  was  known 
more  generally  by  the  nickname  of  Mnssel-mou'd 
Charlie,  from  a  ungular  projectk>n  of  his  under  lip. 
His  death  was  thus  announced  in  the  new^Mtpera  for 
October,  1792  :—**  Died  at  Old  Rain,  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, aged  one  hundred  and  four  years,  Charles  Les- 
lie, a  hawker,  or  ballad-singer,  well  known  in  that 
country  by  the  name  of  Mussel-mou*d  Charlie.    Ue 
followed  his  occupation  till  within  a  few  weeks  of  his 
death."    Charlie  was  a  devoted  Jacobite,  and  so  po- 
pular in  Aberdeen,  that  he  enjoyed  in  that  city  a  sort 
of  monopoly  of  the  minstrel  calling,  no  other  per»a 
being  allowed,  under  any  pretence,  to  chant  ballads 
on  the  causeway,  or   plain-stanes,  of  "  the  brave 
burgh."    Like  the  former  collection,  most  of  Mnssel- 
mou'd  Charlie's  songs  were  of  a  jocose  cdiaraeter. 

But  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  additions 
which  have  been  of  late  made  to  this  branch  of  an* 
dent  literature,  are  the  collections  of  Mr.  P)ptef 
Buchan  of  Peteriiead,  a  person  of  indelktigable  re- 
search in  that  department,  and  whose  industxy  hsi 
been  crowned  with  the  most  successful  results.    Iliii 
is  partly  owing  to  the  country  where  Mr.  Boehan  re- 
rides,  which,  ftiU  as  it  is  of  minstrel  relics,  has  bees 
but  little  ransacked  by  any  former  collectors ;  so  that, 
while  it  is  a  very  rare  event  south  of  the  Tay,  to  recover 
any  ballad  having  a  claim  to  antiquity,  which  has  not 
been  examined  and  republished  in  some  one  or  other 
of  our  collections  of  ancient  poetiy,  those  of  Aber- 
deenshire have  been  comparatively  little  attended  ta 
The  present  Editor  was  the  first  to  solicit  attention  ts 
these  northern  songs,  in  consequence  of  a  coUectioa 
of  ballads  communicated  to  him  by  his  late  req>eeted 
friend,  Lord  Woodhouslee.   Mr.  Jamieson,  in  his  col- 
lections of  ^  Songs  and  Ballads,"  being  himself  a  na- 
tive of  Morayshire,  was  able  to  push  this  inqoiiy 
much  farther,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  doing  n,  ts 
illustrate  his  theory  of  the  connexion  between  the  sa- 
cient  Scottish  and  Danish  ballads,  upon  which  tiis 
publication  of  Mr.  Buchan  throws  much  light   It  k, 


liberality  and  good  will  shown  towards  me  and  my  usdcrtsr' 
king.**— Ed. 

1  Mr.  Finlay,  best  known  by  his  "  Wallace,  or  The  Vakof 
Ellenlie,"  died  in  1810,  in  his  twenty-eighth  year.  As  sfiee* 
tionate  and  elegant  tribute  to  his  memory,  from  tbe  peo  al 
Profeasor  Wilson,  appeared  In  Blackwood's  M'p"— i  No- 
vember, I8I7.— SOk 

>  Minstrelsy ;  Ancient  and  Modem,  with  an  Historicsl  In- 
troduction and  Notes.  By  William  Motherwell.  4U».  Gla«. 
1827. 

•  Ancient  Scottish  Ballads,  recovered  from  Tradition,  snd 
never  before  published;  with  Notes,  Historical  and  ExplsDa- 
tory,  and  an  Appendix,  containing  the  Aira  of  sercml  of  tM 
ballads.    8ro.    Edin.  1887. 

«  This  is  Mr.  C.  K.  Sbaipe*s  Work,  alnady  alloded  te  - 
£0. 
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hdeed,  the  xnotft  oomplete  collection  of  the  Idnd  which 
bM  jet  appeared.* 

Of  the  originality  of  the  hallads  in  Mr.  Buchan's 
collection  we  do  not  entertain  the  aligfateet  doubt. 
Several  (we  may  instance  the  curioas  tale  of  "  llie 
Two  Magieiana'^)  are  translated  from  the  Norse,  and 
Mr.  Buehan  is  probably  nnacqnainted  with  the  origi- 
■als.    Others  refer  to  points  of  history,  with  which 
tibfi  editor  does  not  seem  to  be  fttmiliar.    It  is  ont  of 
DO  disre^ieet  to  this  laborious  and  nsefitl  antiquary, 
that  we  oba»"re  his  prose  composition  is  rather  florid, 
andfonna,  in  this  respect,  a  strong  oonbi«t  to  the 
extreme  simplicity  of  the  ballads,  which  gives  us  the 
most  distinct  assnrance  that  he  has  deliTercd  the  lat- 
ter to  the  pablic  in  the  shape  in  which  he  found  them. 
Aceoidinglyy  we  have  nerer  seen  any  ooUection  of 
Scottish  poetry  i^pearing,  from  internal  evidence,  so 
decidedly  and  indubitably  original.    It  is  perhaps  a 
pty  that  Mr.  Bachan  did  not  remove  some  obvious 
erron  and  corroptions  ;  but,  in  troth,  though  their 
roBaining  on  reoord  is  an  injury  to  the  effect  of  the 
ballada,  in  point  of  composition,  it  is,  in  some  degree, 
a  proof  of  iheir  anthenticity.    Besides,  although  the 
exertion  of  this  editorial  privUege,  of  selecting  read- 
ings, is  an  advantage  to  the  ballads  themsdves,  we 
ire  contented  rather  to  take  the  whole  in  their  pre> 
■est,  tfaoogh  imperfect  state,  than  that  the  least  doubt 
■bould  be  thrown  upon  them,  by  amendments  or  al- 
terations, which    might    render  their  anthenticity 
doubtlnl.    The  historical  poems,  we  observe,  are  few 
and  of  no  remote  date.  That  of  the '^  Bridge  of  Dee," 
b  among  the  oldest,  and  there  are  others  referring  to 
the  times  of  the  CoTcnanters.     Some,  indeed,  are 
camposed  on  still  more  recent  eyentB ;  as  the  mar- 
mge  of  the  mother  of  the  late  iUnstrious  Byron,'  and 
a  cstastrophe  of  still  later  oocuirenoe,  ^  The  Death  of 
Ldtb-halL'' 

As  we  wish  to  interest  the  admirers  of  ancient  min- 
eral lore  in  this  curious  collection,  we  shall  only  add, 
that,  on  occasion  of  a  new  edition,  we  would  reoom- 
■and  to  Ifr.  Buehan  to  leave  out  a  number  of  songs 


'  Andent  Ballads  and  Soi^  of  the  North  of  Scotland, 
Ittberto  vBpoblUwd;  with  Bxplanatoiy  Notes.  By  P.  B. 
tcakSv^    Edfai-llML 
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which  he  has  only  inserted  because  fhey  are  variedt 
sometimes  for  the  worse,  from  sets  which  have  ap- 
peared in  other  publications.  This  restriction  would 
make  considerable  room  for  such  as,  old  though  they 
be,  possess  to  this  age  all  the  grace  of  novelty. 

To  these  notices  of  late  collections  of  Scottish  Bal- 
lads, we  ought  to  add  some  remarks  on  the  very  ca- 
rious <*  Ancient  Legendary  Tales,  printed  chiefly  from 
Original  Sources,  edited  by  the  Rer.  Charles  Heniy 
Hartshome,  M.A.  1829."  The  editor  of  this  unosten- 
tatious wortE  has  done  his  duty  to  the  publio  with 
much  labour  and  care,  and  made  the  admirers  of  this 
spedes  of  poetry  acquainted  with  very  many  ancient 
legendary  poems,  which  were  hitherto  unpublished 
and  very  little  known.  It  increases  the  value  of  the 
collection,  that  many  of  than  are  of  a  comic  turn,  a 
species  of  composition  more  rare,  and,  from  its  neces- 
sary allusion  to  domestic  manners,  more  eurious  and 
interesting,  than  the  serious  elaas  of  Romances. 


We  have  thus,  in  a  cursory  manner,  gone  through 
the  history  of  English  and  Scottish  popular  poetry, 
and  noticed  the  principal  collections  which  have  been 
formed  from  time  to  time  of  such  compositions,  and 
the  principles  on  which  the  editors  haye  proceeded. 
It  is  manifest  that,  of  late,  the  publio  attention  hat 
been  so  much  turned  to  thesul])jeotbymenof  researeh 
and  talent,  that  we  may  vroll  hope  to  retrieve  from 
oblivion  as  much  of  our  ancient  poetry  as  there  is  now 
any  possibility  of  reooTeiing. 

Another  important  part  of  our  task  condsts  in  giv- 
ing some  account  of  the  modem  imitation  of  the  Engw 
lish  Ballad,  a  species  of  literary  labour  which  the  au- 
thor has  himself  pursued  with  some  succeM. 


Abbotbford, 
Id  ManAy  1830. 


•  This  song  is  qeotcd  la  MoeiVs  Life  of  rrroa,  voLL— 


^  r- 
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APPENDIX, 


VOTB  A. 

THI  BArtLX  OF  HABLAW. — P.  544. 

That  there  wu  rach  an  ancient  ballad  is  certain,  and  the 
tone,  adapted  to  the  bagpipes,  was  long  extremely  popular, 
and,  wtthiB  the  remembiance  of  man,  the  first  which  was 
played  at  Mm*  and  other  rustic  festivals.  But  there  is  a  sns- 
ptekwB  phrase  in  the  ballad  as  it  is  published  by  Allan  Bam- 
say.    When  descriUng  the  national  confusion,  the  bard  says^ 

'*  Sen  the  days  of  auld  King  Harie, 
Such  slauchter  was  not  heard  or  seen." 

Query,  Who  was  the  "auld  King  Harie  here  meant?  If 
Henry  VUI.  be  intended,  as  is  most  likely,  it  must  bring  the 
date  of  the  poem,  at  least  of  that  vene,  as  low  as  Queen 
Mary's  time.  The  ballad  is  said  to  hare  been  printed  in  1G68. 
A  copy  of  that  edition  would  be  a  great  curiosity. 

See  the  preihu«  to  the  reprint  of  this  ballad,  in  the  Tolnme 
off  "  Barly  Metrical  TaleSk"  ante  referred  to. 


Note  B. 


ALLAN  BAIUAT'S  ^  EYEBOREEN."— P.  544. 


Green  be  the  pillow  of  honest  Allan,  at  whose  lamp  Bums 
lighted  his  brilliant  torch  I  It  is  without  enmity  to  his  me- 
mory that  we  record  his  mistake  in  this  matter.  But  it  is  tm- 
poferible  not  to  regret  that  such  an  alfectingtale  as  that  of 
Bessie  Bell  and  Mary  Gray  should  hare  fallen  into  his  hands. 
The  southern  reader  must  learn,  (for  what  northern  reader  is 
Ignorant  ?)  that  these  two  beautiful  women  were  kinsfolk,  and 
so  strictly  united  in  friendship,  that  eren  personal  Jealousy 
could  not  interrupt  their  union.  They  were  risited  by  a  hand- 
some and  agreeable  young  man,  who  was  acceptable  to  them 
both,  but  so  captirated  with  their  charms,  that,  wUle  confi- 
dent of  a  preference  on  the  part  of  both,  he  was  unable  to 
make  a  choice  between  them.  While  this  singular  situation 
of  the  three  persons  of  the  tale  continued,  the  breaking  out 
of  the  plague  forced  the  two  ladies  to  take  refuge  in  the  beau- 
tiftil  Tulloy  af  Lynedoch,  where  they  built  themselres  a  bower, 
m  order  to  arold  human  intercourse  and  the  danger  of  infection. 
The  lorer  was  not  included  in  their  renunciation  of  society.  He 
Tinted  their  retirement,  brought  with  him  the  &tal  disease, 
and  unable  to  return  to  Perth,  which  was  his  usual  residence^ 
was  nursed  by  the  ftilr  Mends  with  all  the  tenderness  of  aifec- 
cion.  He  died,  howerer,  baring  first  communicated  the  in- 
fection to  his  lorely  attendants.  They  followed  him  to  the 
grare,  lorely  In  their  lires,  and  undirided  in  their  death. 


Tlieir  burial-place.  In  the  rldnity  of  the  bower  «hfe&  tfaQf 
built,  is  stiU  risible,  in  the  romantic  ricinity  of  Lord  Ly» 
doch's  mansion,  and  prolongs  the  memory  of  female  ftssaid- 
ship,  which  eren  riralry  could  not  diasolre.  Two  stanwas  sC 
the  original  ballad  alone  surrire : — 

*'  Bessie  Bell  and  Mary  Gray, 
They  were  twa  bonnie  lasses ; 
They  blgged  a  bower  on  yon  bum  bias. 
And  theeUt  it  ower  wi*  rashea. 


"  They  wadna  rest  in  MeUirin  kirk. 
Among  their  gentle  kin ; 
But  they  wad  lie  in  Lednoch  braei^ 
To  beek  against  the  sun." 

There  is,  to  a  Scottish  ear,  so  much  tenderness  and  riapUty 
in  theaererses,  as  must  induce  us  to  regret  that  the  r«stihe«)d 
hare  been  superseded  by  a  pedantic  modem  soqk  tnnuqi 
upon  the  moat  nnpoetic  part  of  the  legend,  the  hesitatiea, 
namely,  of  the  lorer,  which  of  the  ladies  to  prefer.  One  ef 
the  most  touching  ezpresstons  in  the  aong  is  the  foOonring  ex- 
clamation : 

"  Oh,  lore!  she's  like  thy  Pallas.** 

Another  song,  of  which  Ramsay  choae  a  fow  words  fotbs 
theme  of  a  rifijctmento,  seems  to  hare  been  a  caxionsi 
men  of  minsb«l  recitation.  It  was  partly  Tsne^  partly  i 
tire,  and  was  alternately  sung  and  repeated.  Ihe  stoiy  «ss 
the  escape  of  a  young  gentleman,  pursued  by  a  cmel  aade, 
deairouB  of  his  estate ;  or  a  bloody  ziral,  greedy  of  his  life:  « 
the  relentless  &ther  of  his  lady-lore,  or  some  such  icaKne* 
less  character,  baring  sinister  intentions  on  the  pema  e(  the 
fhgitire.  The  object  of  his  mpadty  or  rengeaace  being  acarly 
orertaken,  a  shepherd  undertakes  to  mislead  the  panssr. 
who  comes  in  sight  just  as  the  object  of  hia  puoait  distppisi^ 
and  greets  the  shepherd  thus : — 

"  puMnm. 
Good  morrow,  shepherd,  and  my  friend* 

Saw  you  a  young  man  this  way  riding ; 
With  long  black  hair,  on  a  bob-taU'd  mara. 

And  I  know  that  I  cannot  be  iar  behind  him  ? 

THB  BHXPBKRO. 

Tes,  I  did  see  him  this  way  riding. 
And  what  did  much  surprise  my  wit. 

The  man  and  the  mare  flew  up  in  the  air. 
And  I  see,  and  I  see,  and  I  see  her  yet. 

Behind  yon  white  cloud  I  see  her  tail  ware^ 
And  I  see,  and  I  see,  and  I  see  her  yet  ** 

The  tune  of  these  rerses  Is  an  extremely  good  one,  soi 
Allan  Ramsay  has  adapted  a  bacchanalian  song  to  it  i>iiM 
some  success ;  but  we  should  hare  thanked  him  much  bid  in 
taken  the  trouble  to  prescrre  the  original  legend  of  tlie  old 
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TIm  Talaoble  a&d  learned  Mendi  to  whom  we 

tfali  anitili^ed  •ccoaat  of  it,  baa  often  heard  it  mng 

tha  Bi^  Jlaka  of  Soottieb  Uwjera  of  tlie  laat  senera- 


Non  C. 


JosKniRnsoR. 


' NegUetinfi,  in  UUranf  ddmie,  Ou  ceuritHen\f  ordi- 

•—P.  544. 


For  example,  in  quoting  a  popnlar  lottg,  well  known  by  the 
taoM  of  iUigfia  Lander,  the  editor  of  the  Reliqnei  had  giTon 
a  Itae  of  the  Dame'e  addreai  to  the  merry  minatrel,  thoe  ^-< 

**  Gtn  ye  he  Rob,  I've  beard  of  yon. 
Yon  dwell  npon  the  Border." 

Bttaon  nmwtad  the  genuine  reading  waa* 

"  Come  ye  frae  the  Border  ?  " 

lad  he  expatiates  with  great  keenneie  on  the  crime  of  the 
Kdtop's  haTing  sophMticated  the  text,  (of  which  he  produces 
as  evidence,)  to  faTonr  his  opinion,  that  the  Borders  were  a 
Civoaxfte  abode  of  fhe  miastreb  of  both  Ungdoma.  The  Ihct, 
it  is  beHrrod,  is  vndonbted,  and  the  one  reading  seems  to 
■nisit  it  as  well  aa  the  other.— [Joseph  Bitson  disd  in  1809.] 


Note  D. 


A  MXBB 


CBOWDER  I7P0N  AN   UNTUNBD  FTDDLB.'*- 
P.546. 


In  Fletcher's  comedy  of  *'  Monsieur  Thomas,"  snch  a  fiddler 
ii<pMsrtuasd  aa  to  the  ballads  he  is  best  reracd  in,  andrepUes^ 

'  Under  your  mastenhip's  correction  I  can  nng, 
'  The  Doke  of  Norfolk,'  or  the  merry  ballad 
or '  DiThu  and  Laatams ;'  *  The  Rose  of  Eagfamd ;' 
'  In  Cretc^  where  Dedimns  first  began  ;* 
'  Jonas  his  crying  out  against  Corentry.' 

7%0Biac    Excellent  f 
Bare  matters  alL 

Ffddla:    *  Mawdlio  the  Merchant's  Daughter ;  * 
'  The  Deril  and  ye  Dainty  Dames.* 

Tkomoi.    Rare  still. 

Fiddler.    *  The  Landing  of  the  Spaniards  at  Bow, 
With  the  bloody  batUe  at  MUe-end.'" 

The  poor  minstrel  is  described  as  accompanying  the  young 
lalcs  in  his  rerelSb    Laaneelot  descril}cs 

'*The  gentleman  himself,  yonng  Monsieur  Thomas, 
Errant  with  his  furious  myrmidons ; 
T^JUrfJUUUer  and  myself— now  singing, 
Now  beating  at  the  doors,"  &o. 


Note  E. 
mixstrel8.~p.  546. 

Ths  "  Song  of  the  TrsTelter,"  an  ancient  piece  lately  diico- 
Nisd  ia  the  Ckthedral  Library  of  Exeter,  and  published  by 


'  The  late  Bight  Honourable  William  Adam,  Lord  Chief 
n  of  the  Scotch  Jury  Court.— Eo. 


the  B«T.  Mr.  Coneybeare,  fai  hia  lUnstratlons  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Poetry  (1898,)  furnishes  a  most  curious  picture  of  the  life  of 
the  Northera  Scald,  or  Minstrel,  in  the  high  and  palmy  state 
of  the  profesdon.  The  rererend  editor  thus  translatsa  tha 
dosing  Unes : 

**  lUe  est  carissimns  Terre  inoolk 
Cni  Dens  addidit  Hominum  imperinm  gerendnm, 
Qnnm  ille  eos  [bardos]  habeat  caros. 
Ita  comeantes  cum  cantilonis  feruntur 
Bardi  hominum  per  terns  multas ; 
Simul  eos  remnneratur  oh  cantflenaa  pnkbraa, 
MuneHbUM  immengity  Ule  qui  ante  nobiles 
Vult  jadidum  sunm  extollere,  dignitatem  sustincre. 
Habet  ille  sab  omlo  stabilem  femam."— P.  22. 

Mr.  Ooneybears  contrasts  this  "  flattering  pk^ure**  with  the 
following  *'  melancholy  specimen  "  of  the  Minstrel  life  of  later 
times— contained  in  some  rorses  by  Richard  Sheale  (the  al- 
leged author  of  the  old  Chery  ChaseJ  which  are  preserred  in 
one  of  the  Ashmolean  MSS. 

"  Now  for  the  good  cheere  that  I  hare  had  hero, 
I  giro  yon  hearty  thanks  with  bowing  of  mj  shankes. 
Desiring  yon  by  petition  to  grant  me  such  commission— 
Because  my  name  is  Sheale,  that  both  for  meat  and  mea]«b 
To  you  I  may  resort  sum  tjme  for  my  comforte. 
For  I  peroeire  here  at  all  tymes  Is  good  cheere. 
Both  ale,  wyne,  and  beere,  as  hyt  doth  now  apiiere, 
I  perceire  without  foble  ye  kcepe  a  good  table. 
I  can  be  oontente,  if  hyt  be  out  of  Lent, 
A  piece  of  boefe  to  take  my  honger  to  aslsko. 
Both  mutton  and  reals  is  goods  for  Bycharde  Sheale ; 
Though  I  looke  so  grarc,  I  were  a  reri  knare. 
If  I  wold  thinke  skome  ether  evenynge  or  morne, 
Beyng  in  honger,  of  fresshe  samon  or  kongar, 
I  can  lynds  In  my  hearte,  with  my  frendis  to  take  a  parte 
Of  such  as  Oodde  slial  sonde,  and  thus  I  make  an  ende. 
Now  farewel,  good  myn  Hosts,  I  tliank  yone  foryoure  costs 
Untyl  another  tyme,  and  thus  do  I  ende  my  ryme.**— P.  2ft 


Note  P. 


WILLIAM  JULIUS  MICKLE.— P.  547. 

ju  eridenco  of  what  is  stated  in  the  text,  the  author  would 
quote  the  introductory  stanxa  to  a  forgotten  poem  of  Mickle, 
originally  published  under  the  injudicious  and  equlrocal  title 
of  "  The  Concubine,"  but  in  subsequent  editions  called,  '*  Sir 
Martyn,  or  The  Progress  of  Dissipation." 

"  Awake,  ye  west  winds,  through  the  lonely  dale, 
And,  Fancy,  to  thy  faery  bower  betake ; 
Eren  now,  with  balmy  sweetness  breathes  the  gale. 

Dimpling  with  downy  wing  the  stilly  lake ; 
Through  the  pale  willows  faltering  whispers  wake. 

And  erening  comes  with  locks  bedropp'd  with  dew ; 
On  Desmond's  mouldering  turrets  slowly  shake 
The  withered  ryegrass,  and  the  hairibell  blue. 
And  erer  and  anon  sweet  Mulla's  plaints  Hue w." 

Mickle's  facility  of  Tersification  was  so  great,  that,  being  a 
printer  by  profession,  he  frequently  put  his  Unes  into  types 
without  taking  the  trouble  preriously  to  put  them  into  writ- 
ing ;  thus  uniting  the  composition  of  the  author  with  the  mo^ 
chanical  oi>eration  which  typographers  caU  by  tha  same  nawa 


ennnv 


ON 


imitntion^  ot  t]^e  Ancient  BaHaH; 


Thb  invention  of  printing  neoeMArily  occasioned  the 
downfall  of  ^e  Order  of  Minstrels,  already  reduced  to 
oontempt  by  their  own  bad  habits,  by  tbe  disrepute 
attached  to  their  profession,  and  by  the  laws  calcu- 
lated to  repress  their  license.  When  the  Metrical 
Romances  were  very  many  of  them  in  the  hands  of 
every  one,  the  occupation  of  those  who  made  their 
living  by  reciting  them  was  in  some  degree  abolished, 
and  the  minstrels  either  disappeared  altogether,  or 
sunk  into  mere  musicians,  whose  utmost  acquaintance 
with  poetry  was  being  able  to  sing  a  ballad.  Periiaps 
old  Anthony,  who  acquired,  from  the  song  which  ho 
accounted  his  masterpiece,  the  name  of  AntMonif  Now 
Now,  was  one  of  the  last  of  this  class  in  the  capital ; 
nor  does  the  tenor  of  his  poetry  evince  whether  it  was 
his  own  composition  or  that  of  some  other.' 

But  the  taste  for  popular  poetry  did  not  decay  vrith 
the  class  of  men  by  ^om  it  had  been  for  some  genera- 
tions practised  and  preserved.  Not  only  did  the  simple 
old  ballads  retain  their  ground,  though  circulated  by 
the  new  art  of  printing,  instead  of  bemg  preserved  by 
recitation;  but  in  the  OarUmdt,  and  similar  collec- 
tions for  general  sale,  the  authors  aimed  at  a  more 
ornamental  and  regular  style  of  poetry  than  had  been 
attempted  by  thn  old  minstrels,  whose  composition,  if 
not  extemporaneous,  was  seldom  committed  to  writing, 
and  was  not,  therefore,  susceptible  of  accurate  revision. 
This  was  the  more  necessaiy,  as  even  the  popular 
poetry  vnA  now  feeling  the  eflfeots  arising  firom  the 
advance  of  knowledge,  and  the  revival  of  the  study  of 
the  learned  languages,  with  all  the  elegance  and  re- 
finement which  it  induced. 

In  short,  the  general  progress  of  the  country  led  to 
an  improvement  in  the  department  of  popular  poetry, 
tending  both  to  soften  and  melodise  the  language 
employed,  and  to  ornament  the  diction  beyond  that  of 
the  rude  minstrels,  to  whom  such  topics  of  compoei- 


1  This  etaB7  was  written  in  April  1830,  and  forms  a  contl- 
nnatlon  of  th«  **  Bemarka  on  Popular  Poetry.**— Eo. 

>  He  might  be  rappoeed  a  oontemporary  of  Henry  VIII.,  if 
the  gTXicting  which  be  pretends  to  bare  giren  to  that  monarch 
is  of  hiB  own  composition,  and  spoken  in  hit  own  person. 


tion  had  been  originally  abandoned.  The  monotony 
of  the  ancient  recitals  was,  for  the  same  causes,  altered 
and  improved  upon.  The  eternal  deseriptioos  of 
battles,  and  of  love  dilemmas,  which,  to  satiety,  filled 
the  old  romances  vrith  trivial  repetition,  was  re- 
trenched. If  any  one  wishes  to  eompan  the  two  ens 
of  lyrical  poetry,  a  few  verMS  taken  flnom  one  of  Um 
latest  minstrel  ballads,  and  one  of  the  earliest  that 
were  written  for  the  press,  will  aflbrd  him,  in  woau 
degree,  the  power  of  doing  so. 

The  rude  lines  from  Anthony  Now  Now,  which  we 
have  just  quoted,  may,  for  example,  he  oompaied,  as 
Ritson  requests,  with  the  ornamented  conmienceBMit 
of  the  ballad  of  Fair  Rosamond : — 

*'  When  aa  King  Heniy  roled  Ikie  land. 
The  second  of  that  name. 
Besides  hii  queen  he  dearly  loved 
A  fiiir  and  comely  dame. 

"  Meet  peerless  was  her  beauty  found. 
Her  foronr,  and  her  £aoe ; 
A  sweeter  creature  in  the  worid 
Could  noTer  prince  embrace. 

"  Her  crisped  locks,  like  threads  of  gelt 
Appear*d  to  each  man*s  sight ; 
Her  sparkling  eyes,  like  orient  p^l% 
Did  cast  a  heavenly  light. 

'*  The  bkMd  within  her  cryata]  cheeks 
Did  sadi  a  oolonr  drire^ 
As  though  the  lily  and  the  rose 
For  mastership  did  strive."* 

It  may  be  rash  to  affirm,  tliat  those  who  Irrad  by 
singing  this  more  refined  poetry,  were  a  class  of  da 
diflerent  from  the  ancient  minstrels ;  but  it  upfttn, 
that  both  the  name  of  the  professors,  and  the  eharscter 
of  the  Minstrel  poetiy,  had  sunk  in  reputation. 

The  fitcility  of  vernflcation,  and  of  poetical  dietioSf 


**  Good  morrow  to  our  noUe  Idag,  quoth  I ; 
Good  morrow,  quoth  he,  to  thou: 
And  then  he  said  to  Anthony, 
O  Anthony  now  now  now." 
B  PsscVs  RtUqueSf  vol.  iL  p.  U7. 
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ii  decidedly  in  &Toar  of  themcMlenia,  u  might  reuon- 
aUj  be  expected  from  the  improred  tatte,  and  en- 
Vu^ed  knowledge,  of  an  age  which  abocmded  to  auch 
a  degree  in  poetiy,  and  of  a  character  so  imaginatiTe 
aa  was  the  Elizahethan  era.    The  poetry  addrcaac  d  to 
tiie  popvdaee,  and  enjoyed  by  them  alone,  was  animated 
ay  the  spirit  that  was  breathed  around.    We  may 
dte  Shakspeare'a  unquestionable  and  decinTe  eW- 
denee  in  this  respect    In  Ttodftk  Night  he  describes 
a  popnlar  ballad,  with  a  beauty  and  precision  which 
■0  one  but  himself  could  have  affixed  to  its  character ; 
and  the  nHiole  constitutes  the  strongest  appeal  in 
bwmr  of  that  qwdes  of  poetry  which  is  written  to  suit 
the  taste  of  the  puUio  in  general,  and  is  most  natu- 
rally preserred  by  oral  tradition.    But  the  remarlutUe 
part  of  the  eircnmstanoe  is,  that  when  the  aong  is 
actoally  sung  by  Festi  the  clown,  it  differs  in  almost 
all  partknlars  from  what  we  might  have  been  justified 
in  eooaidering  as  attributea  of  a  popular  ballad  of  that 
eariy  period.    It  is  simple,  doubtless,  both  in  structure 
and  phraseology,  but  is  rather  a  lore  song  than  a 
BDiurtrel  ballad — a  lore  song,  also,  which,  though  its 
imaginatiTe  figures  of  speech  are  of  a  very  aimple  and 
iateUigible  character,  may  nevertheless  be  compared 
to  any  thing  rather  than  the  boldness  of  the  preceding 
age,  and  resembles  nothing  less  than  the  ordinary 
minstrel  ballad.    The  original,  though  so  well  known, 
may  be  here  quoted,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what 
VBi,  in  Shakspeare's  time,  regarded  as  the  poetry  of 
"  the  old  age."    Almost  erery  one  has  the  passage  by 
beart,  yet  I  must  quote  it,  because  there  seems  a 
marked  difference  between  the  species  of  poem  which 
h  described,  and  that  which  is  sung : 

*  If  irk  it,  CflBHurio ;  it  ia  old  and  plain : 
The  •pimten  and  the  fcaitten  in  the  ran, 
And  the  free  msSdat  that  wesTe  their  thread  with  boneS) 
Do  we  to  chant  it ;  it  is  silly  sooth. 
And  dslliea  with  the  innocence  of  lore. 
Like  the  old  age.** 

The  song,  thus  beautifully  prefaced,  is  as  follows : 

*  Come  away,  come  away,  death. 
And  in  sad  cypress  let  mo  be  laid ; 

Fl J  away,  fly  away,  breath ; 
I  am  slain  by  a  fair  cruel  maid. 
My  shrond  of  white,  stnclc  all  with  yew, 

O,  prepare  it ; 
My  part  of  death  no  one  so  troo 
Didsharait. 

"  Not  a  flower,  not  a  flower  sweet. 
On  my  blaclc  coffin  let  there  be  strown ; 

Not  a  friend,  not  a  friend  greet 
My  poor  corpee,  where  my  hones  shall  be  thrown : 
A  tboasand,  thonaand  sighs  to  saTo, 

Lay  me,  O,  where 
Sad  tme  lorer  never  find  my  grare. 
To  weep  there."  * 

On  comparing  this  love  elegy,  or  whatcTer  it  may 

>  Tvelith  Niftht,  Act  IL  Scene  4th. 
*  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Defence  of  Poesy. 


be  entitM,  with  the  ordinary,  and  especially  the  ear- 
lier popular  poetry,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a 
great  difference  will  be  observed  in  the  structure  of 
the  verse,  the  character  of  .the  sentiments,  the  orna- 
ments and  refinement  of  the  language.  Neither  in- 
deed, as  might  be  expected  firom  the  progress  of  hu- 
man affairs,  was  the  change  in  the  popular  style  of 
poetry  achieved  without  some  disadvantages,  which 
counterbalanced,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  superior  art 
and  exercise  of  iiancy  which  had  been  introduced  of 
late  times. 

The  expressions  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  an  unques- 
tionable judge  of  poetry,  flourishing  in  Elizabeth's 
golden  reign,  and  drawing  around  him,  like  a  magnet, 
the  most  distinguished  poets  of  the  age,  amongst 
whom  we  need  only  name  Shakspeare  and  Spenser, 
still  show  sontething  to  regret  when  he  compared  the 
highly  wrought  and  richly  ornamented  poetry  of  his 
own  time,  with  the  ruder  but  more  energetic  diction 
of  Chevy  Chase.  His  words,  often  quoted,  cannot  yet 
be  dispensed  with  on  the  present  occasion.  They  are 
a  chapter  in  the  history  of  ancient  poetry.  ^  Certain- 
ly," says  the  brave  knight,  *<  I  must  confess  my  own 
barbarousness ;  I  never  heard  the  old  song  of  Percy 
and  Douglas,  that  I  found  not  my  heart  more  moved 
than  with  a  trumpet.  And  yet  it  is  sung  by  some 
Mind  crowder,  with  no  rougher  voice  than  rude  style, 
which  being  so  eril  apparelled  in  the  dust  and  cob- 
webs of  that  uncivil  age,  what  would  it  work,  trimmed 
in  the  gorgeous  eloquence  of  Pindar."  ' 

If  we  inquire  more  particnlariy  what  were  the  pe* 
cnliar  charms  by  which  the  old  minstrel  ballad  pro- 
duoed  an  effect  like  a  trumpet-sound  upon  the  bosom 
of  a  real  son  of  chivalry,  we  may  not  be  wrong  in  as- 
cribing it  to  the  extreme  simplicity  with  which  the  nar^ 
rative  moves  forward,  neglecting  all  the  more  minute 
ornaments  of  speech  and  diction,  to  the  grand  object 
of  enforcing  on  the  hearer  a  striking  and  affecting 
catastrophe.  The  author  seems  too  serious  in  his 
wish  to  affect  the  audience,  to  allow  himself  to  be 
drawn  aside  by  any  thing  which  can,  either  by  its  te- 
nor, or  the  manner  in  which  it  is  spoken,  have  the 
perverse  effect  of  distracting  attention  from  the  catas- 
trophe. 

Such  grand  and  serious  beauties,  however,  occurred 
but  rarely  to  the  old  minstrels ;  and  in  order  to  find 
them,  it  became  necessary  to  struggle  through  long 
passages  of  monotony,  languor,  and  inanity.  Unfor- 
tunately it  also  happened,  that  those  who,  like  Sidney, 
could  ascertain,  feel,  and  do  fbll  justice  to  the  beau- 
ties of  the  heroic  ballad,  were  few,  compared  to  the 
numbers  who  could  be  sensible  of  the  trite  veHfiage  of 
a  bald  passage,  or  the  ludicrous  effect  of  an  absurd 
rhyme.  In  England,  accordingly,  the  popular  ballad 
fell  into  contempt  during  the  seventeenth  century; 
and  although  in  remote  counties '  its  inspiration  was 
occasionally  the  source  of  a  few  verses,  it  seems  to 


s  A  cnrioaa  and  spirited  specimen  occnn  in  Cornwall,  as 
late  as  tbe  trial  of  the  Bishops  bei>re  the  Rerolntion.    Th^ 
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Laye  beoomo  almtoftt  entirely  obsolete  in  the  capital, 
jbven  the  Civfl  Wars,  which  gave  so  much  occasion 
for  poetry,  produced  rather  song  and  satire,  than  the 
ballad  or  popular  epic.  The  curious  reader  may  satis- 
fy himself  on  this  point,  should  he  wish  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  the  allegation,  by  looking  through  D'Ur- 
fey's  large  and  curious  collection,'  when  he  will  be 
aware  that  the  few  ballads  which  it  contains  are  the 
most  ancient  productions  in  the  book,  and  very  sel- 
dom take  their  date  after  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

In  Scotland,  on  the  contrary,  the  old  minstrel  bal- 
lad long  continued  to  preserve  its  popularity.  Even 
the  last  contests  of  Jacobitism  were  recited  with  great 
vigour  in  ballads  of  the  time,  the  authors  of  some  of 
which  are  known  and  remembered ;  nor  is  there  a  more 
spirited  ballad  preserved  than  that  of  Mr.  Skirving," 
(father  of  Skirving  the  artist,)  upon  the  battle  of  Pres- 
tonpans,  so  late  as  1745.  But  this  was  owing  to  cir- 
cumstances connected  vrith  the  habits  of  the  people  in 
a  remote  and  rude  country,  which  could  not  exist  in 
the  richer  and  wealthier  provinces  of  England. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  ancient  Heroic  ballad, 
as  it  was  called,  seemed  to  be  fost  declining  among 
the  more  enlightened  and  literary  part  of  both  coun- 
tries ;  and  if  retained  by  the  lower  classes  in  Scotland, 
it  had  in  England  ceased  to  exist,  or  degenerated  into 
doggerel  of  the  last  degree  of  vileness. 

Subjects  the  most  interesting  were  abandoned  to 
the  poorest  rhymers,  and  one  would  have  thought 
that,  as  in  an  ass-race,  the  prize  had  been  destined  to 
the  slowest  of  those  who  competed ^r  the  prize.  The 
melancholy  fkte  of  Miss  Ray,'  who  fell  by  the  hands 
of  a  frantic  lover,  could  only  inspire  the  Grub  Street 
muse  with  such  verses  as  these, — that  is,  if  I  remember 
them  correctly : 

**  A  Sandwi^  favourite  was  tbia  fair, 
And  her  be  dearly  loved ; 
Bj  whom  tiz  children  bad,  we  hear ; 
Thto  itory  fatal  proved. 

"  A  clei^man,  O  wicked  one. 
In  Covent  Garden  shot  her; 
No  time  to  cry  npon  her  God, 
It'a  hoped  He'a  not  forgot  her." 

If  it  be  true,  as  in  other  cases,  that  when  things  are 
at  the  worst  they  must  mend,  it  was  certainly  time  to 
expect  an  amelioration  in  the  department  in  vi^ch 
such  doggerel  passed  current. 

Accordingly,  previous  to  this  time,  a  new  species  of 
poetry  seems  to  have  arisen,  which,  in  some  cases, 
endeavoured  to  pass  itself  as  the  production  of  genu- 
ine antiquity,  and,  in  others,  honestly  avowed  an  at- 


Preaident  of  the  Rojal  Society  of  London  (Mr.  Davioe  GQ- 
bert)  baa  not  diadained  the  trouble  of  preserving  it  from  obli- 
vion. 

1  Pilla  to  Parge  Melancholy 

*  See  Hogg'a  Jacobite  Bellca.  rul.  {.-Ed. 

s  Miaa  Kay,  the  beantifiil  mlatreu  of  Che  Karl  of  Sandwich, 


tempt  to  emnlate  the  merits  and  avoid  the  erron 
with  which  the  old  ballad  wu  encumbered  ;  and  in 
the  effort  to  accomplish  this,  a  species  of  compoatioD 
was  discovered,  which  is  capable  of  being  salgected 
to  peculiar  rules  of  criticism,  and  of  exhibiting  exeel- 
lences  of  its  own. 

In  writing  for  the  use  of  the  general  reader,  rather 
than  the  poetical  antiquary,  I  shall  be  readily  excaaed 
firom  entering  into  any  inquiry  respecting  the  antbors 
who  first  showed  the  way  in  this  peculiar  department 
of  modem  poetry,  which  1  may  term  the  imitatioii  of 
the  old  ballad,  especially  that  of  the  latter  or  Eliza- 
bethan era.  One  of  the  oldest,  according  to  my 
recollection,  which  pretends  to  engraft  modem  refine- 
ment upon  ancient  rimplidty,  is  extremely  beautiful, 
both  firom  the  words,  and  the  simple  and  affecttog 
melody  to  which  they  are  usually  sung.  Hie  title  is, 
^  Lord  Henry  and  Fair  Catherine."    It  begins  thus  * 

"  In  andent  days,  in  Britain'a  Wle, 
Lord  Henry  well  waa  known ; 
No  knight  in  all  the  land  more  famed. 
Or  more  deserved  renown. 

"  His  thooghta  were  all  on  honour  bent. 
He  ne'er  would  atoop  to  love : 
No  lady  in  the  land  had  power 
Hit  froien  heart  to  move.** 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  centui7,  this  peculiar  speeia 
of  composition  became  popular.  We  find  Tickell,  the 
fnend  of  Addison,  who  produced  the  beantifiil  faalls^ 
^  Of  Leinster  filmed  tar  maidens  fair,"  Mallet,  Gold- 
smith, Shenstone,  Percy,  and  many  others,  fbllowed 
an  example  which  had  much  to  recommend  it,  c^e- 
cially  as  it  presented  considerable  facilities  to  those 
who  wished,  at  as  little  exertion  of  trouble  as  pcwsihle, 
to  attain  for  themselves  a  certain  degree  of  fiteruy 
reputation. 

Before,  however,  treating  of  the  professed  unitston 
of  Ancient  Ballad  Poetry,  I  ought  to  say  a  word  upoa 
those  who  have  written  their  imitations  with  the  pre- 
conceived purpose  of  passing  them  for  ancient. 

There  is  no  small  degree  of  cant  in  the  riolent  in- 
vectives with  which  impostors  of  this  nature  havs 
been  assailed.  In  &ct,  the  case  of  each  is  spedsl, 
and  ought  to  be  separately  comddered,  aocordii^  to 
its  own  circumstances.  If  a  young,  perhaps  a  fieinale 
author,  chooses  to  circulate  a  beautiful  poem,  ire  will 
suppose  that  of  Hardyknute,  under  the  diqguise  <tf 
antiquity,  the  public  is  surely  more  enridied  hj  the 
contribution  than  injured  by  the  deception.*  It  is 
hardly  possible,  indeed,  vrithout  a  power  <rf  poetteal 
genius,  and  acquaintance  with  ancient  language  sod 


then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  waa  aanaainated  by  Kr. 
Hackman,  "  in  a  fit  of  iVantic  Jealona  loTe,**  aa  Boawdl  ex- 
presaca  it,  in  1779.  Sec  Croker'a  Boawell.  voL  iv.  p.  9Si— El^ 
*  "  Hardyknute  waa  the  first  poem  tliat  I  ever  learatr-ttat 
laat  that  I  aball  forget.**— Jf  .9.  note  of  Sir  Walter  Seatt  aa  a 
leaf  of  Allan  Ramiay'a  Tea  table  MiaocUany. 
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by  yety  few,  to  succeed  in  deceiv- 
ing Umm  'who  haTe  made  this  branch  of  literature 
tinr  stody.  The  very  desire  to  unite  modem  refine- 
inent  vith  the  verve  of  the  ancient  minstrels,  will 
itsdf  betray  the  masquerade.  A  minute  acquaintance 
with  aneieiit  customs,  and  with  ancient  history,  is  also 
dcoandedy  to  snstain  a  part  which,  as  it  must  rest  on 
deeeptian,  cannot  be  altogether  an  honourable  one. 

Two  of  the  most  distinguished  authors  of  this  class 
have,  in  tfais  manner,  been  detected ;  being  deficient 
in  the  knowledge  requisite  to  support  their  genius  in 
the  disguise  they  meditated.    Hardyknute,  for  in- 
stance, already  mentioned,  is  irreconcilable  with  all 
chrofiology,  and  a  chief  with  a  Norwegian  name  is 
strangely  introduced  as  the  first  of  the  nobles  brought 
to  resst  a  Norse  invasion,  at  the  battle  of  Largs :  the 
"needlework  so  rare,"  introduced  by  the  fitir  autho- 
ress, must  have  been  certainly  long  posterior  to  the 
reign  of  Alexander  III.    In  Chatterton's  ballad  of 
'  ^  Charles  Baudwin,*'  we  find  an  anxious  attempt 
to  represent  the  composition  as  ancient,  and  some  en- 
Cries  in  the  public  accounts  of  Bristol  were  appealed 
fo  in  corroboration.    But  neither  was  this  ingenious 
bat  moat  unhappy  young  man,  with  all  his  powers  of 
poetry,  and  wiUi  the  antiquarian  knowledge  which 
he  had  collected  with  indiscriminating  but  astonish- 
ing research,  able  to  impose  on  that  part  of  the  public 
qualified  to  judge  of  the  compositions,  which  it  had 
occurred  to  hon  to  pass  off  as  tiiose  of  a  monk  of  the 
!4th  century.    It  was  iu  vain  that  he  in  each  word 
doubled  the  consonants,  like  the  sentinels  of  an  en- 
dangered army.    The  art  used  to  disguise  and  mispell 
&e  words  only  OTerdid  what  was   intended,   and 
aflbrded  sure  evidence  that  the  poems  published  as 
satiques  had  been,  in  Csct,  tampered  with  by  a  modem 
artist,  as  the  newly  forged  medals  of  modem  days 
stand  convicted  of  imposture  from  the  very  touches 
of  tbe  file,  by  which  there  is  an  attempt  to  imitate 
the  cracks  and  fissures  produced  by  the  hanmier 
upon  the  original.^ 

I  have  only  met,  in  my  reaearehes  into  these  mat- 
ters, with  one  poem,  which,  if  it  had  been  produced 
as  andent,  could  not  have  been  detected  on  internal 
evidence.  It  is  the  «  War  Song  upon  the  victory  at 
Bmnnanbui^,  translated  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  into 
Anglo-Norman,"  by  the  Right  Honourable  John 
Hookbam  Frere.  See  Ellis's  Specunens  of  Ancient 
Engliah  Poetry,  vol.  L  p.  82.  The  accomplished 
Editor  tells  us,  that  this  very  singular  poem  was  in- 
tended as  an  imitation  of  the  style  and  language  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  was  written  during  the 
controversy  occasioned  by  the  poems  attributed  to 
Bowley.  Mr.  Ellis  adds,  «the  reader  will  probably 
hear  with  some  surprise,  that  this  singular  instance  of 
critical  ingenuity  was  the  composition  of  an  Eton 
schoolboy." 
The  author  may  be  permitted  to  speak  as  an  artist 


on  this  occasion,  (disowning,  at  the  same  time,  all 
purpose  of  imposition,)  as  having  written,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  late  Mr.  Ritson,  one  or  two  tilings  of  this 
kind ;  among  others,  a  continuation  of  the  romance 
of  Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  the  only  one  which  chances 
to  be  preserved.'  And  he  thinks  himself  entitled  to 
state,  that  a  modem  poet  engaged  in  such  a  task,  is 
much  in  the  situation  of  an  arohitect  of  the  present 
day,  who,  if  acquainted  with  his  profession,  finds  no 
difficulty  in  copying  the  external  forms  of  a  Gothic 
castle  or  abbey ;  but  when  it  is  completed,  can  hardly, 
by  any  artificial  tints  or  cement,  supply  the  spots, 
weather-stains,  and  hues  of  different  kinds,  with 
which  time  alone  had  invested  the  venerable  &brio 
which  he  desires  to  imitate. 

Leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  in  which  the 
difficulty  of  passing  off  what  is  modem  for  what  is 
ancient  cannot  be  matter  of  regret,  we  may  bestow 
with  advantage  some  brief  consideratiou  on  the  lair 
trade  of  manufacturing  modem  antiques,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  passing  them  as  contraband  goods  on  tlie 
skilful  antiquary,  but  in  order  to  obtain  the  credit 
due  to  authors  as  successful  imitators  of  the  ancient 
simplicity,  while  their  system  admits  of  a  considerable 
infusion  of  modem  refinement.  Two  classes  of  imita- 
tion may  be  referred  to  as  belonging  to  this  species  of 
composition.  When  they  approach  each  other,  there 
may  be  some  difficulty  in  assigning  to  individual  poems 
their  peculiar  character,  but  in  general  the  difference 
is  distinctly  marked.  The  distinction  lies  betwixt  the 
authors  of  ballads  or  legendary  poems,  who  have  at- 
tempted to  imitate  the  language,  the  manners,  and 
the  sentiments  of  the  ancient  poems  which  were  their 
prototypes  ;  and  those,  on  the  contrary,  who,  without 
endeavouring  to  do  so,  have  struck  out  a  particular 
path  for  themselves,  which  cannot,  with  strict  pro- 
priety be  termed  either  ancient  or  modem. 

In  the  actual  imitation  of  the  ancient  ballad,  Dr. 
Perey,  whose  researches  made  him  well  acquainted 
with  that  department  of  poetry,  was  peculiarly  suc- 
cessful. The  «  Hermit  of  Warkworth,"  the  «  ChUde 
of  EUe,"  and  other  minstrel  tales  of  his  composition, 
must  always  be  remembered  with  fondness  by  those 
who  have  perused  them  in  that  period  of  life  when 
the  feelings  are  strong,  and  the  taste  for  poetry,  espe- 
cially of  this  simple  nature,  is  keen  and  poignant. 
This  learned  and  amiable  prelate  was  also  remarkable 
for  his  power  of  restoring  the  ancient  ballad,  by 
throwing  in  touches  of  poetry,  so  adapted  to  its  tone 
and  tenor,  as  to  assunilate  with  its  original  stracture, 
and  impress  every  one  who  considered  the  subject  as 
being  coeval  with  the  rest  of  the  piece.  It  must  be 
owned,  that  such  freedoms,  when  assmned  by  a  pro- 
fessed antiquary,  addressing  himself  to  antiquaries, 
and  fbr  the  sake  of  illustrating  literary  antiquities, 
are  subject  to  great  and  licentious  abuse  ;  and  herein 
the  severity  of  Ritson  was  to  a  certain  extent  justified. 


1  See  Appendix,  Note  A. 


«  See  Sir  Tristreno,  Scott's  Poetical  Works,  toI.  t.  ;  edition 
1833. 
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But  when  the  license  U  avowed,  and  practised  with- 
out the  hitention  to  deceive,  it  cannot  be  ol^ected  to 
but  by  scrupulooa  pedantry. 

The  poet,  perhaps,  most  capable,  by  verses,  lines, 
even  single  words,  to  relieve  and  heighten  the  charac- 
ter of  ancient  poetry,  was  the  Scottish  bard  Bobert 
Bums.  We  are  not  here  speaking  of  the  avowed  ly- 
rical poems  of  his  own  composition,  which  he  commu- 
nicated to  Mr.  George  Thomson,  but  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  recomposed  and  repaired  the  old  songs 
and  fragments  for  the  collection  of  Johnson  *  and 
others,  when,  if  his  memory  supplied  the  theme^  or 
general  subject  of  the  song,  such  as  it  existed  in  Scot- 
tish lore,  hiB  genius  contributed  that  part  which  was 
to  give  life  and  immortality  to  the  whole.  If  this 
praise  should  be  thought  extravagant,  the  reader  may 
compare  his  splendid  lyric, "  My  heart's  in  the  High- 
lands," with  the  tame  and  scarcely  half-intelligible 
remains  of  that  song  as  preserved  by  Mr.  Peter  Bnchan. 
Or,  what  is  perhaps  a  still  more  magnificent  example 
of  what  we  mean,  **  Macpheraon's  Farewell,"  with  all 
its  spirit  and  grandeur,  as  repaired  by  Bums,  may  be 
collated  with  the  original  poem  called  "  Macpheraon's 
Lament,''  or  sometunes  the  <<  RufBan's  Rant."  In 
Bums'  brilliant  rifkdmento,  the  same  strain  of  wild 
ideas  is  expressed  as  we  find  in  the  original ;  but  with 
an  infusion  of  the  savage  and  impassioned  spirit  of 
Highland  chivalry,  which  gives  a  splendour  to  the 
composition,  of  which  we  find  not  a  trace  in  the  rude- 
ness of  the  ancient  ditty.  I  can  bear  witness  to  the 
older  verses  having  been  current  while  I  was  a  child, 
but  I  never  knew  a  line  of  the  inspired  edition  of  the 
Ayrshire  bard  until  the  appearance  of  Johnson's  Mu- 
seum. 

Besides  Percy,  Burns,  and  others,  we  must  not  omit 
to  mention  Mr.  Finlay,  whose  beautiful  song, 

"  There  came  a  knight  from  the  field  of  the  alain," 

b  so  happily  descriptive  of  antique  manners ;  or  Mickle, 
whose  accurate  and  interesting  imitations  of  the  an- 
cient ballad  we  have  already  mentioned  with  appro- 
bation in  the  former  Essay  on  Ballad  Composition. 
These,  with  others  of  modem  date^  at  the  head  of 
whom  we  must  place  Thomas  Moore,  have  aimed  at 
strikiDg  the  ancient  harp  with  the  same  Ixdd  and 
rough  note  to  which  it  was  awakened  by  the  ancient 
minstrels.  Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  other  distin- 
guished names  of  the  present  century,  have,  in  re- 
peated instances,  dignified  this  branch  of  literature  ; 
but  no  one  more  than  Ck>leridge,  in  the  ^ild  and  ima- 
ginative tale  of  the  **  Ancient  Mariner,"  which  dis- 
plays so  much  beauty  with  such  eccentricity.  We 
should  act  most  unjustly  in  this  department  of  Scottish 
ballad  poetry,  not  to  mention  the  names  of  Leyden, 
Hogg)  and  Allan  Cunningham.  They  have  all  three 
honoured  their  country,  by  arriving  at  distinction  from. 
a  humble  origin,  and  there  is  none  of  them  under 


1  Johiifon*B  "  Maacol  Ma»eum/'  io  6  rolo.,  was  lately  re- 
printed at  Edinbar|;h. 


whose  hand  the  ancient  Scottish  hafp  has  not  sounded 
a  bold  and  distinguished  tone.  Miss  Anne  Banner- 
man  likewise  should  not  be  forgotten,  whose  **  Tales 
of  Superstition  and  Chivalry"  appeared  about  18Q2. 
They  were  perhaps  too  mystical  and  too  abrupt ;  jet 
if  it  be  the  purpose  of  this  kind  of  ballad  poetiy  pow^ 
ftilly  to  excite  the  imagination,  without  pretending  to 
satisfy  it,  few  persons  have  succeeded  better  than  this 
gifted  lady,  whose  volume  is  peculiarly  fit  to  be  read 
in  a  lonely  house  by  a  decaying  lamp. 

As  we  have  already  hinted,  a  numerous  class  of  tba 
authors  (some  of  them  of  the  very  first  cUmm)  who 
condescended  to  imitate  the  simplidty  of  ancient 
poetry,  gave  themselves  no  trouble  to  observe  the  oos> 
tume,  styles  or  manner,  either  of  the  old  minstrd  or 
ballad-anger,  but  assumed  a  structure  of  a  separate 
and  peculiar  kind,  which  could  not  be  correctly  termed 
either  ancient  or  modem,  although  made  the  vehicle 
of  beauties  which  were  common  to  both.    The  discre- 
pancy between  the  mark  which  they  avowed  their  pur- 
pose of  shooting  at,  and  that  at  which  they  really  took 
aim,  is  best  illustrated  by  a  production  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguised  of  their  numb^.    Goldsmith  do* 
scribes  the  young  fismily  of  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  as 
amusing  themselves  with  conversing  about  poetiy. 
Mr.  Burchell  observes,  that  the  British  poets,  who 
imitated  the  classics,  have  especially  contributed  to 
introduce  a  false  taste,  by  loading  their  lines  with 
epithets,  so  as  to  present  a  combination  of  luzarisot 
images,  without  plot  or  connexion, — a  string  of  epi- 
thets that  improve  the  sound,  without  carrying  on  tbs 
sense.    But  when  an  example  of  popular  poetry  ii 
produced  as  tree  from  the  fault  which  the  critie  has 
just  censured,  it  is  the  well-known  and  beautiful  poem 
of  Edwin  and  Angelina  I  which,  in  felicitous  attentioa 
to  the  language,  and  in  fanciful  ornament  of  imsgoy, 
is  as  unlike  to  a  minstrel  ballad,  as  a  lady  assooiiag 
the  dress  of  a  Shepherdess  for  a  masquerade,  is  diffft- 
rent  from  the  actual  Sisly  of  Salisbury  Plain.  Ikkell  • 
beautiful  ballad  is  equally  formed  upon  a  pastonl, 
sentimental,  and  ideal  model,  not,  however,  less  beao- 
tifuUy  executed ;  and  the  attention  of  Addison's  fiieod 
had  been  probably  directed  to  the  ballad  stanza  (for 
the  stanza  is  all  which  is  imitated)  by  the  praise  be* 
stowed  on  Chevy  Chase  in  the  Spectator. 

Upon  a  later  occasion,  the  subject  of  Mallet's  fine 
poem,  Ed^frin  and  Emma,  being  absolutely  nirs!  is 
itself,  and  occurring  at  the  hamlet  of  Bowes,  in  Yotk- 
shire,  might  have  seduced  the  poet  from  the  beau  idid 
which  he  had  pictured  to  himself  into  sometliiii; 
more  immediately  allied  to  common  life.  But  Mallet 
was  not  a  man  to  neglect  what  was  esteemed  fubion' 
able,  and  poor  Hannah  Railton  and  her  lover  Wrigltt- 
son  were  enveloped  in  the  elegant  but  tinsel  frippeiy 
appertaining  to  Edwin  and  Emma ;  £orthesiinilefl,fe' 
flections,  and  suggestions  of  the  poet  are,  in  fikct,  too 
intrusive  and  too  well  said  to  suffer  the  reader  to  fee) 
the  full  taste  of  the  tragic  tale.  The  verses  are  doubt- 
less beautiful,  but  I  must  own  the  simple  prose  of  the 
Curate's  letter,  who  gives  the  narrative  of  the  tsle  ai 
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it  mlly  happeaed,  haa  to  me  a  tone  of  ieriotu  Temoltj 
man  aflooting  than  the  ornamenta  of  Mallet's  fiction. 
neeame  anthor's  ballad,  «  WQliam  and  Margaret," 
haa,  in  tome  degree,  the  eame  hatli,  A  djaembodied 
iprit  IB  not  a  penon  before  whom  the  Imng  spectator 
fakm  leiaare  to  maJke  remarks  of  a  moral  kind,  as, 

"  So  will  the  fairest  face  appear. 
When  youth  and  yean  are  flown, 
And  anch  the  robe  that  Kings  mast  vear 
When  death  haa  reft  their  crown.** 

Upon  the  whole,  the  ballad,  though  the  best  of  Mai* 
le^s  writing,  is  certainly  inferior  to  its  original,  which 
I  presume  to  be  the  very  fine  and  even  torrifio  old 
Scottish  tale,  beginning, 

**  There  came  a  ghost  to  Maxgaret's  door.** 

It  may  be  ibimd  in  Allan  Ramsay's  **  Tea-table  Mia- 
eeUaBy." 

We  need  only  stop  to  mention  another  very  beaa- 
lilhl  piece  of  tlua  &noifiil  kind,  by  Dr.  Cartwright, 
ssUed  Annin  and  Elrira,  oootaining  some  excellent 
poetry,  expressed  with  nnusoal  felicity.  I  have  a 
linen  of  hnving  met  this  accomplished  gentleman  in 
Biy  very  early  yonth,  and  am  the  less  likely  to  be  mis- 
tsken,  aa  he  waa  the  first  living  poet  I  recollect  to 
hate  aeen.^  Hia  poem  had  the  distingnished  honoar 
to  be  mnch  admired  by  our  celebrated  philosopher, 
Dq^d  Stewart,  who  waa  wont  to  qnoto  with  mnch 
pati»s^  the  picture  of  resignation  in  the  following 


'*  And  while  his  eye  to  Hearen  he  raised. 
Its  silent  waters  stole  away.**' 

Afkv  ennmerating  so  many  persons  of  nndonbted 
genius^  ndio  have  cultivated  the  Arcadian  style  of 
poetiy,  (for  to  such  it  may  be  compared,)  it  would  be 
endless  to  enumerate  the  variooa  Sir  Eldreds  of  the 
UUs  and  downs  whose  stories  were  woven  into  Itffoid- 
trjf  tain  which  came  at  length  to  be  the  name  as- 
^gned  to  thia  half-ancient  half-modeni  style  of  oimi* 


In  general  I  may  observe,  that  the  supposed  focility 
ef  thb  species  of  composition,  the  alluring  simplicity 
of  which  waa  held  sufficient  to  support  it,  afforded 
gnat  attradiona  for  those  whose  ambition  led  them 
to  exerose  their  untried  talents  in  verse,  but  who 
were  desirous  to  do  so  with  the  leaat  poasiUe  expense 
of  tlHMght.  The  task  seems  to  present,  at  least  to  the 
bexperienced  aoolyto  of  the  Muses,  the  same  advan- 
ti^es  which  an  instrument  of  sweet  sound  and  smaU 
compass  oflbrs  to  these  who  begin  their  studies  in 


1  If  I  am  right  in  what  mnst  be  a  very  early  reooliectlon,  1 
mm  Mr.  Cartwris^t  (then  a  student  of  medidne  at  the  Edin- 
hug^  University)  at  the  hooae  of  my  maternal  grandfather, 
John  Batherfoid,  M.D. 

'  HKpfUj  altered  by  an  admiring  foreigner,  w1m>  read 

"  7TU  silent  waters  stole  away." 


music.  In  cither  case,  bowever,  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  scholar,  getting  tired  of  the  palling 
and  monotonous  character  of  the  poetiy  or  music 
which  he  produces,  becomes  desirous  to  strike  a  more 
independent  note,  even  at  the  risk  of  its  being  a  more 
difficult  one. 

The  same  simplicity  involves  an  inconvenience  fotal 
to  the  continued  popularity  of  any  species  of  poetry, 
by  exposing  it  in  a  peculiar  degree  to  ridicule  and  to 
parody.  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  style  of  poetry  was  of  a 
vety  different  and  more  stately  description,  oou.d  ri- 
dicnle  the  ballads  of  Percy,  in  such  stenzas  as  these, — 

'*  The  tender  infant,  meek  and  mild. 
Fell  down  npon  a  stone ; 
The  nnrse  took  up  the  squalling  child, 
Bnt  still  the  child  sqaall'd  ou :" 

with  various  slipshod  imitations  of  the  same  quality.' 
It  did  not  require  his  talente  to  pursue  this  vein  of 
raillery,  for  it  vnui  such  as  most  men  could  imitate, 
and  all  could  enjoy.  It  i%  therefore,  little  wonderfol 
that  this  sort  of  composition  should  be  repeatedly  laid 
aside  for  considerable  periods  of  time,  and  certainly 
as  little  so,  that  it  should  have  been  repeatedly  revived, 
like  some  forgotten  melody,  and  have  again  obtained 
some  degree  of  popularity,  until  it  sunk  once  more 
under  satire,  as  well  as  parody,  but,  above  all,  the 
effects  of  satiety. 

During  the  thirty  years  that  I  have  paid  some  at- 
tention to  literary  matters,  the  taste  for  the  ancient 
ballad  melody,  and  for  the  closer  or  more  distant  imi- 
tation of  that  strain  of  poetiy,  has  more  than  once 
arisen,  and  more  than  once  subsided,  in  consequence, 
perhaps,  of  too  unlimited  indulgence.  That  this  hsa 
been  the  case  in  other  countries,  we  know ;  for  the 
Spanish  poet,  when  he  found  that  tlie  beautifol  Mo* 
risoo  romances  were  excluding  all  other  topics,  confers 
upon  them  a  hearty  malediction.^ 

A  period  when  this  particular  taste  for  the  popular 
ballad  was  in  the  most  extravagant  degree  of  JEadiion, 
became  the  occasion,  unexpectedly  indeed,  of  my  de- 
serting the  profession  to  which  I  was  educated,  and 
in  which  I  had  sufficiently  advantageous  prospects  for 
a  perM>n  of  limited  ambitien.  I  have,  in  a  former 
publication,  undertaken  to  mention  this  circumstance ; 
and  I  will  endeavour  to  do  so  with  becoming  brerity, 
and  without  more  egotism  than  is  positively  exacted 
by  the  nature  of  the  story. 

I  may,  in  the  first  place,  remark,  that  although  the 
assertion  has  been  made,  and  that  by  persons  who 
seemed  satisfied  with  theur  authority,  it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  my  rituation  in  life  or  place  in  society 


0  Percy  waa  espeeially  annoyed,  according  to  Boewell,  with 

"  I  pnt  my  hat  upon  my  head, 

And  walked  into  the  Strand, 
And  there  I  met  another  man 
With  his  hat  in  his  hand.**— Ed. 

*  See  the  Introduction  to  Lockhart's  Spanish  Ballads,  18S^ 
p.  xxii. 
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vwe  iDAtenally  altered  by  mich  sucoefls  m  I  attained 
in  literary  attempts.  My  birth,  without  giving  the 
least  pretension  to  distinction,  was  that  of  a  gentle- 
mui,  and  connected  me  with  several  respectable  funi- 
lies  and  accomplished  persons.  My  education  had 
been  a  good  one,  although  I  was  deprived  of  its  full 
benefit  by  indifferent  health,  just  at  the  period  when 
I  ought  to  have  been  most  sedulous  in  improving  it. 
The  young  men  with  whom  I  was  brought  up,  and 
bved  most  familiarly,  were  those,  who,  from  opportu- 
nities, birth,  and  talents,  might  be  expected  to  make 
the  greatest  advances  in  the  career  for  which  we  were 
all  destined ;  and  I  have  the  pleasure  still  to  preserve 
my  youthftil  intimacy  with  no  inconsiderable  number 
of  them,  whom  their  merit  has  carried  forward  to  the 
highest  honours  of  their  profession.  Neither  was  I  in 
a  situation  to  be  embarrassed  by  the  re$  anguda  dondy 
which  might  have  otherwise  brought  painful  additional 
obstructions  to  a  path  Id  which  progress  is  proverbially 
slow.  I  enjoyed  a  moderate  degree  of  business  for 
my  standing,  and  the  friendship  of  more  than  one 
person  of  consideration  and  influence  efficiently  dis- 
posed to  aid  my  views  in  life.  The  private  fortune, 
also,  which  I  might  expect,  and  finally  inherited,  flxnn 
my  fiunily,  did  not,  indeed  amount  to  affluence,  but 
placed  me  considerably  beyond  all  apprehension  of 
want.  I  mention  these  particulars  merely  because 
they  are  true.  Many  better  men  than  myself  have 
owed  their  rise  from  indigence  and  obscurity  to  their 
own  talents,  which  were,  doubtless,  much  more  ade- 
quate to  the  tadk  of  raising  them  than  any  which  I 
possess.  But  although  it  would  be  absurd  and  un- 
gracious in  me  to  deny,  that  I  owe  to  literature  many 
marks  of  distinction  to  which  I  could  not  otherwise 
have  aspired,  and  particularly  that  of  securing  the 
acquaintance,  and  even  the  friendship,  of  many  re- 
markable persons  of  the  age,  to  whom  I  could  not 
otherwise  have  made  my  way ;  it  would,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  ridiculous  to  affect  gratitude  to  the  public 
favour,  either  for  my  general  position  in  society,  or  the 
means  of  supporting  it  with  decency,  matters  which 
had  been  otherwise  secured  under  the  usual  chances 
of  human  affiura.  Thus  much  I  have  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  say  upon  a  subject,  which  is,  after  all,  of 
very  little  consequence  to  any  one  but  myselfl  I  pro- 
ceed to  detail  the  drcumstanoes  which  engaged  me  in 
literary  pursuits. 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  the  eighteenth  century) 
the  art  of  poetry  was  at  a  remarkably  low  ebb  in  Bri- 
tain. Hayley,  to  whom  fiishion  had  some  years  be- 
fore ascribed  a  higher  degree  of  reputation  than 
posterity  has  confirmed,  had  now  lost  his  reputa- 
tion for  talent,  though  he  still  lived  beloved  and  re- 
spected as  an  amiable  and  accomplished  man.  The 
Bard  of  Memory  slumbered  on  his  laurels,  and  He  of 
Hope  had  scarce  hegvai  to  attract  his  share  of  public 
attention.  Cowper,  a  poet  of  deep  feeling  and  bright 
genius,  was  still  alive,  indeed  ;  but  the  hypochondria, 
which  was  his  mental  malady,  impeded  his  popula- 
litj.    Bums,  whose  genius  our  southern  neighbours 


could  hardly  yet  comprehend,  had  long  confined  hiiik 
self  to  song-writing.  Names  which  are  now  kDon 
and  distinguished  wherever  the  En^ish  language  is 
spoken,  were  then  only  beginning  to  be  mentioned ; 
and,  unless  among  the  small  number  of  pereons  wIm 
habitually  devote  a  part  of  their  leisure  to  litemtnie, 
even  those  of  Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge, 
were  still  but  little  known.  The  realms  of  Paraassos^ 
like  many  a  kingdom  at  the  period,  seemed  to  lie  open 
to  the  first  bold  invader,  whether  he  should  be  a  dariqg 
usurper,  or  oould  show  a  legitimate  title  of  sove- 
reignty. 

As  £sr  back  as  1788,  a  new  spedes  of  literatnve  be- 
gan to  be  introduced  into  this  country.  Germany,  kaig 
known  as  a  powerful  branch  of  the  European  oonfo- 
deracy,  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  heard  of  as  tbs 
cradle  of  a  style  of  poetry  and  literature,  of  a  kind 
much  more  analogous  to  that  of  Britain,  than  eitfasr 
the  French,  Spanish,  or  Italian  schods,  thoo^  all 
three  had  been  at  various  times  cultivated  and  imi- 
tated among  us.    The  names  <^  Lesst^g,  Klflff^ipf*, 
Schiller,  and  other  Qennan  poets  of  <Mniw«wM'*>,  were 
only  known  in  Britain  veiy  imperfectly.    **■  The  Sor- 
rows of  Werter"  was  the  only  composition  that  had 
attained  any  degree  of  popularity,  and  the  wataem  of 
that  remarkable  novel,  notwithstanding  the 
gushed  genius  of  the  author,  was  retarded  by  the 
ture  of  its  incidents.    To  the  other  compositioBs  of 
Gh>eth^  whose  talents  were  destined  to  illuminate  tbe 
age  in  which  he  flourished,  the  English  ranained 
stiangers,  and  much  more  so  to  Schiller,  Buiger,  sad 
a  whole  cycle  of  foreigners  of  distinguished  merit 
The  obscurity  to  which  German  literature  seemed  to 
be  condemned,  did  not  arise  from  want  of  brilliam? 
in  the  lights  by  whioh  it  was  illuminated,  but  from  the 
palpable  thickness  of  the  darkness  by  which  they 
were  surrounded.    Frederick  U.  of  Prussia  had  gives 
a  partial  and  ungrscions  testimony  against  bis  natrve 
language  and  native  literature,  and  impolitically  and 
unwisely,  as  well  as  unjustly,  had  yielded  to  tfas 
French  that  superiority  in  letters,  which,  alter  fail 
death,  paved  the  way  for  their  obtaining,  for  a  fsM, 
an  equal  superiority  in  arms.    That  great  Prince,  ^ 
setting  the  example  of  undervaluing  his  country  is 
one  respect,  raised  a  belief  in  its  general  inferiority, 
and  destroyed  the  manly  pride  with  which  a  nstiaa 
is  naturally  disposed  to  regard  its  own  pecnlisr  msa- 
ners  and  peculiar  literature. 

Unmoved  by  the  aoomfitl  neglect  of  its  soverdigiii 
and  nobles,  and  encouraged  by  the  tide  of  nstiit 
genius,  which  flowed  in  upon  the  nation,  Gemsa 
literature  b^gan  to  assume  a  new,  interesttDg^  end 
highly  impressive  chanbcter,  to  which  it  became  in* 
possible  for  strangers  to  shut  their  eyes.  That  it  ex- 
hibited the  faults  of  exaggeratioQ  and  frlse  totfl^ 
almost  inseparable  ftxnn  the  first  attempts  at  tfas 
heroic  and  at  the  pathetic,  cannot  be  denied.  It  was^ 
in  a  word,  the  first  crop  of  a  rich  swl,  which  throvi 
out  weeds  as  well  as  fiowen  with  a  prolific  itftt* 
dance 
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It  irw  M>  lAte  M  tiie  21st  day  of  April  178S,  that 
dw  fitermiy  penoos  of  Bdmbnrgh,  of  whom,  at  that 
poiod,  I  am  better  qualified  to  speak  than  of  those  of 
Britain  genenHy,  or  especially  those  of  London,  were 
fift  made  aware  of  the  existence  of  worics  of  genius 
m  a  language  cognate  witii  the  English,  and  pos- 
sessed of  the  same  manly  Iwce  of  expresrion.    They 
fetfned,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  taste  ^riiich  dic- 
tstod  tbeOennan  compositions  was  of  a  kind  as  neariy 
sUisd  to  the  Kng^J^**  as  their  language.    Those  who 
vers  acenslomed  from  thur  youth  to  admire  Milton 
sad  Shakspeare,  became  acquainted,  I  may  say  for 
the  irst  time,  with  the  existence  of  a  race  of  poets 
who  had  the  same  kyfty  ambition  to  spurn  the  flaming 
boundaries   of  the   universe,*    and  investigate  the 
nslms  of  diaoe  and  old  night ;  and  of  dramatists, 
1^  disclaiming  the  pedantry  of  the  unities,  sought, 
St  the  expense  of  occasional  improbabilities  and  ex- 
tntagancies,  to  present  life  in  its  scenes  of  wildest 
esatrast,  and  in  aU  its  boundless  Tsriety  of  character, 
■ingiing,    without   heatatkm,   livelier   with    more 
serious  incifdents,  and  exchanging  scenes  of  tragic 
£stress,  as  they  occur  in  common  life,  with  those  of 
s  eomie  tendenoy.    This  emancipation  from  tho  rules 
so  ssrril^y  adhered  to  by  the  French  school,  and 
psrtienlariy  by  their  dramatic  poets,  although  it  was 
sfttended  with  some  disadvantages,  especially  the  risk 
of  extravagance  and  bombast,  was  the  means  of  giring 
ftee  scope  to  the  genius  of  Qoetb6,  Schiller,  and 
otheis,  whicli,  thus  reKered  from  shaddes,  was  not 
bag  in  soaring  to  the  highest  pitch  of  poetic  subli- 
mity.   The  late  venerable  Henry  Mackensie,  author 
of  **  The  Man  of  Feeling,*'  in  an  Essay  upon  the  Qer- 
nisii  Theatre  introduced  his  countrymen  to  this  new 
fipedes  of  national   literature,  the   peculiarities  of 
uhieh  he  traced  with  equal  truth  and  spirit,  although 
they  were  at  that  time  known  to  him  only  through 
the  imperfect  and  uncongenial  medium  of  a  French 
tnusiation.    Upon  the  day  already  mentioned,  (21st 
April  1788,)  he  read  to  the  Royal  Society  an  Essay 
OB  German  Literature,  which  made  much  noise,  and 
pradnced  a  powerftil   effect.     ^Germany,"  he  ob- 
lerred,  ^  in  her  literary  aspect,  presents  herself  to 
ofasenratfon  in  a  smgular  point  of  view ;  that  of  a 
eauntry  arrived  at  maturity,  along  with  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  in  tiie  arts  and  sciences,  in  the  plesr 
ssres  and  refinements  of  manners,  and  yet  only  in  its 
in^cy  with  regard  to  writings  of  taste  and  imagina- 
tion.   This  last  path,  however,  from  these  very  cir- 
enmstances,  she  pursues  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
no  other  situation  could  perhaps  have  produced,  the 
endmsiasm  whidi  novelty  inspires,  and  ^lich  the  ser- 
rifity  mcident  to  a  more  cultivated  and  critical  state 
of  literatnre  does  not  restrain."    At  the  same  time, 
the  socomplished  critic  showed  hhnself  equslly  finmi- 
liar  with  the  dsssical  rules  of  the  French  stage,  and 
biled  not  to  touch  upon  the  acknowledged  advan- 
to)gos  which  these  produced,  by  the  encouragement 


i  " Flamnmntla mcrnia xnundi.'— Lucrktiis 


and  regulation  of  taste,  though  at  the  risk  of  repress- 
ing genius. 

But  it  was  not  the  dramatic  literature  alone  of  the 
Germans  which  was  hitherto  unknot^ii  to  their  neigh- 
bouro — ^their  fictitious  narratives,  their  ballad  poetry, 
and  otLtr  branches  of  thar  literature,  which  are  par- 
ticularly apt  to  bear  the  stamp  of  the  extravagant 
and  the  supernatural,  began  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  British  literati. 

In  Edinburgh,  where  the  remarkable  coincidence 
between  the  German  language  and  that  of  the  Low- 
land Scottish,  encouraged  young  men  to  approach 
this  newly  discovered  spring  of  literature,  a  class  was 
formed,  of  six  or  seven  intimate  friends,  who  pro- 
posed to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  Ger- 
man language.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  living 
much  together,  and  the  time  they  spent  in  this  new 
study  was  felt  as  a  period  of  gr^at  amusement.  One 
source  of  this  diversion  was  the  laziness  of  one  of 
their  number,  the  present  author,  who,  averse  to  the 
necessary  toil  of  grammar  and  its  rules,  was  in  the 
practice  of  fighting  his  way  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
German  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  Scottish  and 
Anglo-Saxon  dialects,  and,  of  course,  frequently  com- 
mitted blunders  which  were  not  lost  on  his  more  ac- 
curate and  more  studious  companions.  A  more 
general  source  of  amusement,  was  the  despair  of  the 
teacher,  on  finding  it  impossible  to  extract  from  his 
Scottish  students  the  degree  of  sensibility  necessary, 
as  he  thought,  to  ei\]oy  the  beauties  of  the  author  to 
whom  he  considered  it  proper  first  to  introduce  them. 
We  were  desirous  to  penetrate  at  once  into  the  re- 
eeSBCs  of  the  Teutonic  literature,  and  therefore  were 
ambitious  of  perusing  Goethi  and  Schiller,  and  others 
whose  feme  had  been  sounded  by  Mackenzie.  Dr. 
Willich,  (a  medical  gentleman,)  who  was  our  teacher, 
was  judiciously  disposed  to  commence  our  studies 
^Kith  the  more  simple  diction  of  Gesner,  and  pre- 
scribed to  us  **The  Death  of  Abel,"  as  the  produc- 
tion from  which  our  German  tasks  were  to  be  drawn. 
The  pietistic  style  of  this  author  was  ill  adapted  to 
attract  young  persons  of  our  age  and  dlBposition.  We 
could  no  more  sympathize  with  the  overstrained  senti- 
mentality of  Adam  and  his  femily,  than  we  could 
have  had  a  fellow-feeling  with  the  jolly  Faun  of  tho 
same  author,  who  broke  his  beautiful  jug,  and  then 
made  a  song  on  it  which  might  have  affected  all 
Staffordshire.  To  sum  up  the  distresses  of  Dr.  Wil- 
lich, we,  with  one  consent,  voted  Abel  an  insufferable 
bore,  and  gave  the  pre-eminence,  in  point  of  mascu- 
hne  character,  to  his  brother  Cain,  or  even  to  Lucifer 
himself.  When  these  jests,  which  arose  out  of  the 
sickly  monotony  and  affected  ecstasies  of  the  poet, 
feiled  to  amuse  us,  we  had  for  our  entertainment  the 
unutterable  sounds  manu&ctured  by  a  Frenchman, 
our  fellow-studont,  who,  with  the  economical  purpose 
of  learning  two  languages  at  once,  was  endeavour- 
ing to  acquire  German,  of  which  he  knew  nothing, 
by  means  of  English,  concerning  which  he  was  nearly 
as  ignorant.  Heaven  only  knows  the  notes  which  he 
1  2m 
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■ttered.  In  attemptfng,  with  unpnotiied  orguiM,  to 
imitate  the  guttarala  of  these  two  mtnctable  lan- 
gnages.  At  length,  in  the  midst  of  much  laughing 
and  little  study,  most  of  as  aoqulred  some  knowledge, 
mora  or  less  extensiTe,  of  the  German  langoage,  and 
selected  for  ourselves,  some  in  the  phUosophy  of 
Kant,  some  in  the  mora  animated  works  of  the  Over- 
man dramatists,  specimens  mora  to  our  taste  than 
«The  Death  of  Abel." 

About  this  period,  or  a  year  or  two  sooner,  the 
accomplished  and  excellent  Lord  Woodhouselee,* 
one  of  the  friends  of  my  youth,  made  a  spirited  ver- 
sion of  <<  The  Robbers  "  of  Schiller,  which  I  believe 
was  the  first  published,  though  an  English  version 
appeared  soon  afterwards  in  London,  as  the  metro- 
polis then  took  the  lead  in  every  thing  like  literary 
adventura.  The  enthusasm  with  which  this  work 
was  received,  greatly  increased  the  general  taste  for 
German  compositions. 

While  universal  curiosity  was  thus  distinguishing 
the  advancing  taste  for  the  (Jennan  language  and 
literatura,  the  success  of  a  very  young  student,  in  a 
juvenile  publication,  seemed  to  show  that  the  pravail- 
ing  taste  in  that  country  might  be  easfly  employed  as 
a  formidable  auxiliary  to  rmewing  the  spirit  of  our 
ovni,  upon  the  same  qrstem  as  when  medical  persons 
attempt,  by  the  transfusion  of  blood,  to  pass  into  the 
veins  of  an  aged  and  exhausted  patient,  the  vivacity 
of  the  circulation  and  liveliness  of  sensation  which 
distinguish  a  young  subject  The  person  who  first 
attempted  to  introduce  something  like  the  German 
taste  into  English  fictitious  dramatic  and  poetical 
composition,  although  his  worics,  when  first  published, 
engaged  general  attention,  is  now  comparatively  for- 
gotten. I  mean  Matthew  Gh'egory  Levris,  whose 
character  and  litenury  history  ara  so  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  which  I  am  treating,  that 
a  few  authentic  particulars  may  be  hero  inserted  by 
one  to  whom  he  was  well  known.' 

Lewises  rank  in  society  was  determined  by  his  Urth, 
which,  at  the  same  time,  assurad  his  fortune.  His 
fiither  was  Under-Secratary  at  War,  at  that  time  a 
very  lucrative  appointment,  and  the  young  poet  vms 
provided  with  a  seat  in  Parliament  as  soon  as  his  age 
permitted  him  to  fill  it.  But  his  mind  did  not  incline 
him  to  politics,  or,  if  it  did,  they  wera  not  of  the  com- 
plexion which  his  &ther,  attached  to  Mr.  Pitt's  admi- 
nistration, would  have  approved.  He  was,  moreovtf, 
indolent,  and  though  possessed  of  abilities  sufficient 
to  conquer  any  difficulty  which  might  stand  in  the 
way  of  classical  attainments,  he  preferred  aj^lying 
his  exertions  in  a  path  wh«e  th^  wera  ravrarded  vrith 
mora  immediate  applause.  As  he  completed  his  edu- 
cation abroad,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  indulging  his 
inclination  for  the  eztnundinary  and  supernatural,  by 
wandering  through  the  whole  enchanted  land  of  Ger- 

1  AUxander  Vrasar  Tytler,  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Seraion 

by  the  title  of  Lord  Woodhonselee,  author  of  the  well-known 

'  Elements  of  Oeneml  History/*  and  long  eminent  as  Profea- 


man  frery  and  ^KiUedis,  not  fofgettlDg  liie  paths  of  her 
Mithnsia^c  tragedy  and  romantic  poetry. 

We  ara  easily  induced  to  iiuitate  what  we  adnii^ 
and  Lewis  early  distingvshed  himself  by  a  rontsBes 
m  the  German  taste,  called  **  The  Monk.**  In  thii 
work,  written  in  his  twentieth  year,  and  foonded  oa 
the  Eastern  apologue  of  the  Santon  BaniBS,  the 
author  introduced  supernatural  machinery  with  a 
courageous  consciousness  of  his  own  povrer  to  msnags 
its  ponderous  strength,  which  commanded  the  nsptd 
ofhisreader.  «  The  Monk"  waa  published  m  1795, 
and,  though  liable  to  the  objections  eaamaa  to  the 
school  to  which  it  belonged,  and  to  others  peeuliar  to 
itself,  placed  its  author  at  once  high  in  the  scale  of 
men  of  letters.  Nor  can  that  be  regarded  as  anordi* 
nary  exertion  of  genius,  to  which  Charles  Fox  paidths 
unusual  compliment  of  crossing  the  Hovse  of  Gom- 
mons  that  he  might  congratulate  the  young  autboi^ 
whose  work  obtained  high  praise  from  many  other 
able  men  of  that  able  time.  Hie  party  vrliich  approfsd 
**  The  Monk"  was  at  first  superior  in  the  lists,  sad  it 
was  some  time  beforo  the  anonymous  author  of  the 
^  Pursuits  of  Literature"  denounced  as  puerile  and 
absurd  the  supernatural  machinery  vrfaich  Lewis  had 
introduced— 

" 1  beer  an  English  heart. 

Unused  at  ghosts  or  rattling  bones  to  start" 

Yet  the  acute  and  learned  critic  betrays  aome  incoo- 
sistency  in  praising  the  magic  of  the  Italian  pods, 
and  complimenting  Mrs.  RadcUfle  lor  her  sueoessin 
supernatural  imagery,  for  which  at  the  same  momeot 
he  thus  sternly  censures  her  brother  novelist. 

A  mora  legitimate  topic  of  condeomation  was  the 
indelicacy  of  particular  passages.  The  presentautkor 
will  hardly  be  deemed  a  willing,  or  at  least  an  inter- 
ested apologist  for  an  offence  equally  repugnant  to 
decency  and  good  breeding.  But  as  Lewis  at  ooee^ 
and  with  a  good  grace,  submitted  to  the  voice  of  ceo- 
sure,  and  expunged  the  objectionable  passsgei,  vc 
cannot  help  considering  the  manner  in  which  the 
fsult  was  insisted  on,  after  all  the  amends  had  been 
offered  of  which  the  case  could  admit,  aa  in  the  Issl 
degree  ungenerous  and  uncandid.  The  pertinad^ 
with  which  the  passages  so  much  frand  fuih  with 
wera  dwelt  upon,  seemed  to  warrant  a  belief  thst 
something  mora  was  desired  than  the  corraetion  of  tbs 
author's  errors ;  and  that,  wiiera  the  apologies  of  ex- 
treme youth,  foreign  education,  and  instant  submis- 
sion, wera  unable  to  satisfy  the  critics'  ftny,  they  mnat 
have  been  determined  to  act  on  the  severity  of  the 
old  proverb,  ^  Confess  and  be  hanged."  Certsio  it 
is,  that  other  persons,  offenden  in  the  same  degree^ 
have  been  permitted  to  sue  out  their  pardon  mthoat 
either  retraction  or  palinode.* 

Another  peccadillo  of  the  author  of  <*  The  Monk" 

sor  of  History  in  the  Unirersity  of  Edinbunih.    He  died  is 
1810.— Ed. 

*  See  more  of  Lewis  in  the  £(^  qfHeoti,  vol.  fl.  pu  S-14. 

s  See  Appvndix,  Note  B. 
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«u  lUB  luwa^  bunpowwl  from  Maaaenay  and  from  the 
fapaHMT  tales  of  the  Germuia,  the  anigaUr  and  atrik- 
n^  advantara  of  the  **  Bleediag  Nun."  But  the  hold 
aad  free  faend  with  wfaieh  he  tnwed  aome  aoenea,  aa 
veil  of  naAnrel  ierrar  aa  of  that  whidi  ai4aea  fr^ora 
aaperaetaral  eauaeay  ahowa  diatmctly  that  the  phigi- 
arim  oonld  not  hsve  been  oeoaaioaed  by  any  deiloieney 
of  hneBtloB  oo  his  pert,  thon^  it  might  take  place 
from  vantonneaa  or  wilfiilneaa. 

In  spite  of  the  objfectiona  we  hsve  atated^  *'  The 
Monk"  wna  ao  fai^y  popolar,  that  it  aeemed  to  create 
aa  epoch  in  oar  liferatare.  Bnt  the  public  were 
ehieOy  captivated  by  the  poetry  with  which  Mr.  Lewia 
had  intenperaed  hia  proae  narratiTe.  It  haa  now 
>  reooUeotion  among  the  changea  of  literary 
;  bat  many  may  remember,  aa  well  aa  I  do,  the 
prodooed  by  the  beautifiil  ballad  of  **  Durao- 
daftSy"  which  had  the  good  fortone  to  be  adapted  to 
aa  air  of  groat  sweetneaa  and  pathoe ;  by  the  ghoat 
tale  of  <*  Al4Niao  and  Imogine ;"  and  by  aereral  other 
peoea  ef  legendary  poetry,  which  addreaaed  them- 
■aivea  in  all  the  ehanna  of  novelty  and  of  aimplioity  to 
a  pohlie  wlio  had  for  a  long  time  been  nnuaed  to  any 
rrgale  of  tiie  land.  In  iua  poetry  aa  well  aa  hia  proae^ 
Mr.  Lewis  had  been  aanoceaafol  imitator  of  the  Ger- 
Dsaa,  both  in  hia  atttehment  to  the  ancient  ballad, 
and  in  the  tone  of  aoperatition  which  they  willingly 
Bangle  with  it.  New  arrangements  of  the  atanza, 
and  a  varied  ooBatroction  of  feraea,  were  alao  adopted, 
aad  welconaed  aa  an  addition  of  a  new  string  to  the 
Britiafa  harp.  In  this  reapeet,  the  atansa  in  which 
**  Alonao  the  Bfave"  ia  written,  waa  greatly  admired, 
aad  received  aa  an  improvement  worthy  of  adoption 
into  EngUah  poetry. 

In  ahorty  Lewia'a  works  vrere  admired,  and  the 
anthor  heeame  frmooa,  not  merely  through  his  own 
BMiit,  thooif^  that  waa  of  no  mean  (piality,  but  be- 
he  bad  in  aome  measure  taken  the  public  by 
s,  by  using  a  style  of  compoaition,  which,  like 
national  melodiea,  ia  ao  congenial  to  the  general  taste, 
tbat,  thoogh  it  palla  by  being  much  hackneyed,  it  haa 
eoly  to  be  lor  a  abort  time  forgotten  in  order  to  re- 
cover ita  original  popularity. 

It  i*t>»y«<^*  that,  while  hia  fune  waa  at  the  higheet, 
Mr.  Lewis  became  almoet  a  yeariy  viaitor  to  Scotland, 
diiefly  from  attachment  to  the  illuatrioua  fiunily  of 
Argyle.  The  writer  of  these  remaika  had  the  advan- 
tage of  bein^  made  knovm  to  the  moat  distingniabed 
aatlior  of  tha  day,  by  a  lady  who  belonga  t»y  birth  to 
Uiat  frmily,and  b  equally  distinguiahed  by  her  beauty 
and  accompliahmenta.^  Out  of  thia  accidental  ac- 
quatataooe,  which  inereaaed  into  a  aort  of  intimaoy, 
ceueqoenees  arose  which  altered  almost  all  the  Scot- 
tidi  ballad-maker'a  Ibtnre  proapecta  in  life. 
In  early  youth  I  had  been  an  eager  student  of  Ballad 

*■  Tbe  Lady  Charlott«  Bnry.^BiiL 

•  Sec  Hfe  if  Scott,  vol.  L  ]i.  53. 

s  Thk  tree  gnvlB  a  lazge  garden  attached  to  a  cottage  at  Kel- 
m,  OaioldcDOBof  mjfrthei^a  riitar,  where  I  spent  many  of  the 
hapiilert  dsjeof mj jfooth.  (1831.)  [See  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  IMu— Ed.] 


Poetry,  and  the  tree  b  still  in  my  recollection, 
neath  which  I  lay  and  firat  entered  upon  the  enchant^ 
ing  peruaal  of  Peroy'a  '<  Beliquea  of  Ancient  Poetry,*** 
although  it  haa  long  periahed  in  the  general  blight 
which  aifected  the  whole  race  of  Oriental  platanua  to 
which  it  bdooged.'  The  taate  of  another  peraon  had 
atrongly  encouraged  my  own  reaearchea  into  thia 
apedea  of  legendary  lore.  But  1  had  never  dreamed 
of  an  attempt  to  imitate  what  gave  me  ao  much 
pleasure. 

I  had,  indeed,  tried  the  metrical  tranalationa  which 
were  occasionally  recommended  to  us  at  the  High 
SefaooL  I  got  credit  for  attempting  to  do  what  waa 
enjoined,  but  very  little  for  the  mode  in  which  the  task 
waa  performed,  and  I  need  to  fod  not  a  little  morti* 
fled  when  my  veraiona  were  placed  in  contrast  with 
othera  of  admitted  merit  At  one  period  of  my  achool- 
boy  daya  I  waa  ao  for  left  to  my  own  deairea  aa  to  be- 
come guilty  of  Yeraea  on  a  Thunder-storm,^  which 
were  much  approved  of,  until  a  malevolent  critic 
aprung  up,  in  the  ahape  of  an  apothecary'a  blue- 
buskined  wife,  who  aiBrmed  that  my  moat  sweet 
poetry  waa  atolen  from  an  old  magasine.  I  never  for- 
gave the  imputation,  and  even  now  I  acknowledgs 
aome  reaentment  againat  the  poor  woman'a  memory. 
She  indeed  aocuaed  me  ui^ustly,  when  ahe  aaid  I  had 
atolen  my  brooms  ready  made  ;  but  aa  I  had,  like  most 
premature  poets,  copied  all  the  worda  and  Ideaa  of 
which  my  veraea  conaiated,  ahe  waa  so  for  right.  I 
made  one  or  two  foint  attempts  at  verse,  after  I  had 
undeigone  thia  aort  of  daw-pluddng  at  the  handa  ol 
the  apothecary'a  wife;  but  aome  friend  or  other 
always  adrised  me  to  put  my  versea  in  the  fire,  and, 
like  Doraz  in  the  play,  I  submitted,  though  "  with  a 
swelling  heart."  In  abort,  excepting  the  usual  tribute 
to  a  miatresa'a  eye-brow,  which  ia  the  language  of 
passion  rather  than  poetry,  I  had  not  for  ten  yeava 
indulged  the  wish  to  couple  so  much  aa  love  and  dbee, 
when,  finding  Lewia  in  poaaeasion  of  so  much  reputa- 
tion, and  conoeiring  that,  if  I  fell  behind  him  in 
poetical  powers,  I  considerably  exceeded  him  in  gene- 
ral information,  I  suddenly  took  it  into  my  head  to 
attempt  the  atyle  of  poetry  by  which  he  had  raised 
himself  to  fome. 

This  idea  was  hurried  into  execution,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  temptation  which  others,  aa  well  aa  the 
author,  found  it  difficult  to  resist.  The  colebrated 
ballad  of  "  Lenor6,"  by  Burger,  waa  about  this  time 
I  introducea  into  England ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that, 
written  as  for  back  as  1775,  it  was  upwards  of  twenty 
years  before  it  waa  known  in  Britain,  though  calcu- 
lated to  make  so  strong  an  impreaaion.  The  wild 
character  of  the  tale  waa  such  aa  struck  the  imagi« 
natu>n  of  all  who  read  it,  although  the  idea  of  the 
lady'a  ride  behind  the  apectre  horaeman  had  been 

«  See  theae  Yenes  amooKthe  "  MiiceUuiiee»**  which  follow 
this  "  Eakay."  where  alio  many  other  pieces  from  the  pen  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  are  now  for  the  first  time  incladcd  in  an 
edition  of  his  Poetical  Works.    (1841.) 
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long  before  hit  upon  by  an  English  ballad-maker.  But 
this  pretended  English  original,  if  in  reality  it  be 
such,  is  so  dull,  flat,  and  prosaic,  as  to  leave  the  dis- 
tinguished German  author  all  that  is  %'alaable  in  his 
story,  by  clothing  it  with  a  fiotnciful  wildness  of  ex- 
pression, which  serves  to  set  forth  the  marrellous  tale 
in  its  native  terror.  The  ballad  of  **  Lenor^ "  ac- 
cordingly possessed  general  attractions  for  such  of  the 
English  as  understood  the  language  in  which  it  is 
written ;  and,  as  if  there  had  been  a  charm  in  the 
ballad,  no  one  seemed  to  cast  his  eyes  upon  it  without 
a  desire  to  make  it  known  by  translation  to  his  own 
countrymen,  and  sax  or  seven  versions  were  accord- 
ingly presented  to  the  public.  Although  the  present 
author  was  one  of  those  who  intruded  his  translation 
on  the  world  at  this  time,  he  may  fairly  exculpate 
himself  from  the  rashness  of  entering  the  lists  against 
so  many  rivals.  The  circumstances  which  threw  him 
into  this  competition  were  quite  accidental,  and  of  a 
nature  tending  to  show  how  much  the  destiny  of 
human  life  depends  upon  unimportant  occurrences,  to 
which  little  consequence  is  attached  at  the  moment. 
About  the  summer  of  1793  or  1794,  the  celebrated 
Miss  Leetitia  Aikin,  better  known  as  Mrs.  Barbanld, 
pud  a  visit  to  Edinburgh,  and  was  received  by  such 
literary  society  as  the  place  then  boasted,  with  the 
hospitality  to  which  her  talents  and  her  worth  entitled 
her.  Among  others,  she  was  kindly  welcomed  by  the 
late  excellent  and  admired  Professor  Dugald  Stewart, 
his  lady,  and  family.  It  was  in  their  evening  society 
that  Miss  Aikin  drew  from  her  pocket-book  a  version 
of  <*  Lenor6,''  executed  by  William  Taylor,  Esq.  of 
Norwich,  with  as  much  freedom  as  was  consistent 
with  great  spirit  and  scrupulous  fidelity.  She  read 
this  composition  to  the  company,  who  were  electrified 
by  the  tale.  It  was  the  more  successful,  that  Mr. 
Taylor  had  boldly  copied  the  imitative  harmony  of 
the  German,  and  described  the  spectral  journey  in 
language  resembling  that  of  the  orig^naL  Burger 
had  thus  painted  the  ghostly  career : 

•'  Und  hurrc,  hurre,  hop,  hop.  hop, 
Gings  fort  lii  MuscnJciu  Oalopp, 
Dass  Ron  nnd  Reitcr  schnobeo, 
Und  Kici  und  Funkcn  stobcn." 

The  words  were  rendered  by  the  kindred  sounds  in 
English : 

"  Tramp,  tramp,  acroM  the  land  thej  ipcode. 
Splash,  iploah,  acrowi  the  ica ; 
Hurra,  the  d«ad  can  ride  apace  1 
Dost  fear  to  ride  with  me?" 

When  Miss  Aikin  had  finished  her  nccitation,  she 
replaced  in  her  pocket-book  the  paper  from  which  she 
had  read  it,  and  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  having 
made  a  strong  impression  on  the  hearers,  whose 
bosoms  thrilled  yet  the  deeper,  as  the  ballad  was  not 
to  be  more  closely  introduced  to  them. 

The  author  was  not  present  upon  this  occasion, 


1  nom  Countess  Harriet  Bruhl  of   Martinskirchcn,  and 
married  to  Hugh  Scott,  Eiq.  of  Harden,  now  Lord  Pulwarth, 


although  he  had  then  the  distingnisheJ  advantsj^of 
being  a  ikmiliar  friend  and  frequent  \isitor  of  Profes- 
sor Stewart  and  his  &mily.  But  he  was  absent  from 
town  while  Miss  Aikin  was  in  Edinburgh,  and  it  was 
not  until  his  return  that  he  found  all  his  friends  n 
rapture  with  the  intelligence  and  good  sense  of  tiieir 
visitor,  but  in  particular  with  the  wondeirfai  transb* 
tion  fix)m  the  German,  by  means  of  which  she  had 
delighted  and  astonished  them.  The  eothusiaMtiede* 
sorintion  eiven  of  Burger's  ballad,  and  the  broken 
account  ot  the  story,  of  which  only  two  lines  were 
recollected,  inspired  the  author,  who  bad  some  ac- 
quaintance, as  has  been  said,  with  the  German  lan- 
guage, and  a  strong  taste  for  popular  poetry,  ynth  s 
desire  to  see  the  original. 

This  was  not<a  wish  essily  gratified  ;  German  wt)iis 
were  at  that  time  seldom  found  in  London  for  sale— 
in  Edinburgh  never.  A  lady  of  noble  German  de^ 
■cent,^  whose  friendship  I  have  «ijoyed  for  msny 
years,  found  means,  however,  to  procure  me  acopy  ctf 
Burger's  works  from  Hambui^b.  The  perusal  of  the 
original  rather  exceeded  than  dia^pointed  theezpec' 
tations  wJiich  the  report  of  Mr.  Stewart's  fiunily  had 
induced  me  to  form.  At  length,  when  the  book  had 
been  a  few  hours  in  my  possession,  I  found  mys^ 
giving  an  animated  aooonnt  of  the  poem  to  a  finend, 
and  rashly  added  a  promise  to  furnish  a  copy  in 
English  ballad  verse. 

I  well  recollect  that  I  began  my  taak  after  supper, 
and  finished  it  about  daybruJc  the  next  nxvnin^  by 
which  time  the  ideas  which  the  taak  had  a  tendency 
to  summon  up  were  rath^  of  an  uncomfortable  dia- 
ractor.  As  my  object  was  much  more  to  make  a  good 
translation  of  the  poon  for  those  whom  I  irisbcd  ts 
please,  than  to  acquire  any  poetical  &me  for  my- 
self I  retained  in  my  trsnslation  the  two  tines  whidi 
Mr.  Taylor  had  rendered  with  equal  boldness  and 
fielicity. 

My  attempt  succeeded  tar  beyond  myexpectatkms; 
and  it  may  readily  be  believed,  that  I  was  indueed  te 
persevere  in  a  pursuit  which  gratified  my  own  vanity, 
wliile  it  seemed  to  amuse  others.  I  accomplished  a 
translation  of  «  Der  Wilde  Jager "— a  romantic  ballad 
founded  on  a  superstition  universally  current  in  Ger- 
many, and  known  also  in  Scotland  and  France.  In 
this  1  took  rather  more  license  than*  in  venifjing 
<'  Lenor6  ; "  and  I  balladized  one  or  two  other  poems 
of  BUrger  with  more  or  less  success.  In  the  coons 
of  a  few  weeks,  my  own  vanity,  and  the  &TonrsUe 
opinion  of  friends,  interested  by  the  temporary  revinl 
of  a  species  of  poetry  containing  a  germ  of  popularity 
of  which  perhaps  they  were  not  themseives  avsR* 
urged  me  to  the  decisive  step  of  sending  a  selection, 
at  least,  of  my  translations  to  the  press,  to  lave  tbi 
numerous  applications  which  were  made  for  oopiea 
When  was  there  an  author  deaf  to  such  a  reoommca- 
dation  t    In  1796,  the  present  author  was  prevailed 


the  author's  relative,  and  madi-TsIaed  frwod  ahawk  tnm 
infancy. 
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M,  **  bT  i^equet  of  fridnda,**  to  indulge  his  own  vanity 
by  pubUflhini^  the  translation  of  <<  Lenort/'  >  with 
that  of  <<  The  Wild  Hontsman,"  hi  a  thin  quarto."  > 

Tbe  tabb  of  thisy  my  firat  publication,  was  by  no 
ncaas  flattering.    I  distributed  so  many  copies  among 
ny  frienda  aa,  according  to  the  booksellers,  materially 
to  intcffere  irith  the  sale  ;  and  the  number  of  trans- 
bdoBs  wbi^  appeared  in  England  about  the  same 
tioie,  indnding  that  of  Mr.  Taylor,  to  which  I  had 
been  so  much  indebted,  and  which  was  published  in 
'The  Monthly  Magazine,"  were  sufficient  to  exclude 
a  provincial  writer  from  competition.    However  diffe- 
rent my  aaoeess  m%ht  have  been,  had  I  been  fortu- 
nate cBOQgfa  to  have  led  the  way  in  the  general 
•enmUe  lor  precedence,  my  efforts  sunk  unnoticed 
vhea  laaoehed  at  the  same  time  with  those  of  Mr. 
Taykir  (npoo  whoee  property  I  had  committed  the 
kbd  of  piracy  ah%ady  noticed,  and  who  generously 
forgave  me  the  invasion  of  his  rights)  ;  of  my  inge- 
akros  and  amiable  friend  of  many  years,  William 
Robert  Spenser  ;  of  Mr.  Pye,  the  laureate  of  the  day, 
sad  many  others  besides.    In  a  word,  my  adventure, 
where  so  many  pushed  off  to  sea,  proved  a  dead  loss, 
•ad  a  great  part  of  the  edition  was  condemned  to  the 
Kfrioe  of  the  trunk-maker.    Nay,  so  complete  was  the 
tiOare  of  the  unfortunate  ballads,  that  the  very  eids- 
teaoe  of  them  was  soon  forgotten ;  and,  in  a  news- 
paper, in  whidi  1  very  lately  read,  to  my  no  small 
borror,  a  moat  appalling  list  of  my  own  various  publi- 
eitions,  I  saw  this,  my  fint  offence,  had  esc^ted  the 
i&dnstrioos  collector,  for  whose  indefotigable  research 
I  may  in  gratitude  wish  a  better  object.' 

The  foilure  of  my  first  publication  did  not  operate, 
ia  any  unpleasant  degree,  either  on  my  feelings  or 
spirits.  I  was  coldly  received  by  strangers,  but  my 
reputation  began  rather  to  increase  among  my  own 
friends,  and,  on  the  whole,  I  was  more  bent  to  show 
the  worid  that  it  had  neglected  something  worth 
Botioe,  than  to  be  affronted  by  its  indifference.  Or 
nther,  to  speak  candidly,  1  found  pleasure  in  the 
fitersry  labour  in  which  I  had,  almost  by  accident, 
beeome  engaged,  and  laboured,  less  in  the  hope  of 
plesaing  others,  though  certainly  without  despair  of 
doiog  so,  than  in  the  pursuit  of  a  new  and  agreeable 
•arasement  to  myself .  I  pursued  the  Grerman  language 
keenly,  and,  though  fitr  firom  being  a  correct  scholar, 
becsme  a  bold  and  daring  reader,  nay,  even  transla- 
tor, of  vaoons  dramatic  pieces  flrom  that  tongue.^ 

The  want  of  books  at  that  time,  (about  1796)  was  a 
great  interruption  to  the  rapidity  of  my  movements  ; 
far  the  young  do  not  know,  and  perhaps  my  own 
oontemporariea  may  have   forgotten,  the  difiiculty 


*■  Under  th«  tatl«  of  "  WUIiam  and  Helen."— Eo 
*  This  thin  qnarto  was  publithed  bj  Xtenn.  Mannen  and 
MiUcTof  EdinburKh.— Ed. 

>  The  Ikt  here  referred  to  was  drawn  up  and  iniertcd  in  the 
Caledonian  Mercarj,  bjr  Mr.  James  Shaw,  for  nearly  forty 
TMTs  past  in  the  honae  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  pnblLsheri, 
Utmn,  ConsUbk  and  Cadell,  of  EdinbnrKh.— Bo.  (See  it  in 
Uft</SePU,  Tol.  X.  pp.  S<XV.27e.) 


with  which  publications  were  then  procured  from  the 
continent.  The  worthy  and  excellent  friend,  of  whom 
I  gave  a  sketch  many  years  afterwards  in  the  person 
of  Jonathan  Oldbuck,*  procured  me  Adelung's  Dio- 
tionarf,  thrau^  the  mediation  of  Father  Pepper,  a 
monk  of  the  Sootoh  College  of  Batisbon.  Other  wants 
of  the  same  nature  were  supplied  by  Mrs.  Scott  of 
Harden,  whose  kindness  in  a  similar  mstance  I  have 
had  already  occasion  to  acknowledge.  Through  this 
lady's  connections  on  the  continent,  I  obtained  copies 
of  BUrger,  Schiller,  Goethe,  and  other  standard  Ger- 
man worics ;  and  though  the  obligation  be  of  a  distant 
dat^  it  still  remains  impressed  on  my  memory,  after  a 
life  spent  in  a  constant  interchange  of  friendship  and 
kindness  with  that  fismily,  which  is,  according  to  Scot- 
tish ideas,  the  head  of  m^  house. 

Being  thus  famished  with  the  necessary  originals, 
I  began  to  translate  on  all  sides,  certainly  without 
any  thing  like  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage ;  and  although  the  dramas  of  Ooeth^,  Schiller, 
and  others,  powerfully  attracted  one  whose  cariy  at- 
tention to  the  German  had  been  arrested  by  Mxu:- 
kenzie's  Dissertation,  and  the  play  of  *<  The  Robbera," 
yet  the  ballad  poetry,  in  which  I  had  made  a  bold 
essay,  was  still  my  fiivourite.  I  was  yet  more  delighted 
on  finding,  that  the  old  English,  and  especially  the 
Scottish  language,  were  so  nearly  similar  to  the  Ger- 
man, not  in  sound  merely,  but  in  the  turn  of  phraso, 
that  they  were  capable  of  being  rendered  line  for  line, 
with  very  little  variation.* 

By  degrees,  I  acquired  sufilcient  confidence  to  at* 
tempt  the  imitation  of  what  I  admired.  The  ballad 
called  «  Glenfinlas'*  was,  I  think,  the  first  original 
poem  which  I  ventured  to  compose.  As  it  is  supposed 
to  be  a  translation  from  the  Gaelic,  I  considered  my- 
self as  liberated  from  imitating  the  antiquated  lan- 
guage and  rude  rhythm  of  the  Minstrel  ballad.  A 
versification  of  an  Ossianic  fragment  came  nearer  to 
the  idea  I  had  formed  of  my  task  ;  for  although  con- 
troversy may  have  arisen  oonoeming  the  authenticity 
of  these  poems,  yet  I  never  heard  it  disputed,  by  those 
whom  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Gaelic  rendered 
competent  judges,  that  in  their  ^>irit  and  diction  they 
nearly  resemble  fragments  of  poetry  extant  in  that 
language,  to  the  genuine  antiquity  of  which  no  doubt 
can  attach.  Indeed,  the  celebrated  dispute  on  that 
subject  is  something  like  the  more  bloody,  though 
scarce  fiercer  controversy,  about  the'  Popish  Plot  in 
diaries  the  Second's  time,  concerning  which  Dryden 
has  said — 

"  Snocceding  times  will  equal  folly  call, 
Beliering  nothing,  or  bcliering  all." 


«  Sir  Walter  Scott's  second  publication  was  a  translation  of 
Goethe's  drama  of  Goets  of  Berlichingen  with  the  Iron  Hand, 
which  appeared  in  1799.  He  ab'mt  tlic  same  time  trana- 
lated  sereral  other  German  plays,  which  yet  remain  in  MS. 
—Ed. 

A  The  late  George  Constable,  Esq.  See  IntroduotioD  to  tbs 
Antiquary,  Warorley  Nereis,  rol.  r.  p.  iv.— £0. 

'  See  Appendix,  Note  C. 
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The  Celtic  people  of  Erin  and  Albyn  had,  in  short, 
A  atyle  of  poetry  properly  called  national,  though  Mao- 
Pherwn  was  rather  an  excellent  poet  than  a  fiathfiil 
editor  and  translator.  This  style  and  fiuhion  of  poe- 
try, existing  in  a  different  language,  was  supposed  to 
gire  the  original  of  ^  Glenfinlaa,"  and  the  author  wd 
to  pass  lor  one  who  had  used  his  best  command  of 
English  to  do  the  Gaelio  model  justice.  In  one  point, 
the  incidents  of  the  poem  were  irreooneUable  with  the 
costume  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  laid.  The 
ancient  Highland  chieftains,  when  they  had  a  mind  to 
^  hunt  the  dun  deer  down,"  did  not  retreat  into  soli- 
tary bothies,  or  trust  the  success  of  the  chase  to  their 
own  unassisted  exertions,  without  a  single  gillie  to 
help  them  ;  tliey  assembled  theur  dan,  and  all  partook 
of  the  sport,  forming  a  ring,  or  enclosure,  called  the 
Tinchell,  and  driving  the  prey  towards  the  most  dis- 
tinguished persons  of  the  hunt.  This  course  would 
not  have  suited  me,  so  Ronald  and  Moy  were  cooped 
ap  in  their  solitary  wigwam,  like  two  moorfowl-shoot- 
ers  of  the  present  day. 

After  "  Olenfinlas,"  I  undertook  another  ballad, 
called  <<  The  Eve  of  St.  John."  The  incidents,  except 
the  hints  alluded  to  in  the  marginal  notes,  are  entire- 
ly imaginary,  but  the  scene  was  that  of  my  early  child- 
hood. Some  idle  persons  had  of  late  years,  during 
the  proprietor's  absence,  torn  the  iron-grated  door  of 
Smailholm  Tower  from  its  hinges,  and  thrown  it  dovm 
the  rock.  I  was  an  earnest  suitor  to  my  friend  and 
kinsman,  Mr.  Scott  of  Harden,  already  mentioned, 
that  the  dilapidation  might  be  put  a  stop  to,  and  the 
mischief  repaired.  This  was  readily  promised,  on 
condition  that  I  should  make  a  ballad,  of  which  the 
scene  should  lie  at  Smailholm  Tower,  and  among  the 
crags  where  it  is  situated.^  The  ballad  was  approved 
o^  as  well  as  its  companion  ^  Qlenflnlas  ;*'  and  I  re- 
member that  they  procured  me  many  maiks  of  atten- 
tion and  kindness  firom  Duke  John  of  Roxburghe,  who 
gave  me  the  unlimited  use  of  that  celebrated  collec- 
tion of  volumes  from  which  the  Boxbnrghe  Club  de- 
rives its  name. 

Thus  I  was  set  up  for  a  poet,  like  a  pedlar  who  has 
got  two  ballads  to  begin  the  worid  upon,  and  I  has- 
tened to  make  the  round  of  all  my  acquaintances, 
showing  my  precious  wares,  and  requesting  criticism 
—a  boon  wliich  no  author  asks  in  vain.  For  it  may 
be  observed,  that,  in  the  fine  arts,  those  who  are  in 
no  respect  able  to  produce  any  specimens  them- 
selves, hold  themselves  nolthe  less  entitled  to  decide 
upon  the  works  of  others ;  and,  no  doubt,  with  justice 
to  a  certain  degree ;  for  the  merits  of  composition  pro- 
duced for  the  express  purpose  of  pleasing  the  world 
at  large,  can  only  be  judged  of  by  the  opinion  of  indi- 
viduals, and  perhaps,  as  in  the  case  of  Molidre's  old 
woman,  the  less  sophisticated  the  person  consulted  so 
much  ^e  better.'    But  I  was  ignorant,  at  the  time  I 

1  This  is  of  little  oonseqaence,  except  in  as  fiu>  as  it  contra- 
dicts a  story  which  I  hare  seen  in  print,  averring  that  Mr. 
Scott  of  Harden  was  himself  abont  to  destroy  this  andent 
building ;  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  Inaoconte. 


speak  of^  that  though  the  applause  of  the  many  nay 
justly  appreciate  the  general  merits  of  a  piece,  it  is 
not  so  safe  to  submit  such  a  perfannanoe  to  the  noie 
minute  eriticiam  of  the  same  individuals,  when  each, 
in  turn,  having  seated  himself  in  the  oenaor^s  disir, 
has  placed  his  mind  in  a  critical  attitude,  and  delivsn 
his  opinion  sententiously  and  ea  eatiudrd.  Genetal 
applause  was  in  almost  every  ease  freely  tendered,  but 
the  abatements  in  the  way  of  proposed  alterations  sad 
corrections,  were  cruelly  puzzling.  It  was  in  vain 
the  young  author,  listening  with  becoming  modaity, 
and  with  a  natural  wish  to  please,  cut  and  caned, 
tinkered  and  coopered,  upon  his  unfortunate  ballads 
— it  was  in  vain  that  he  placed,  displa<w!,  replaeed!, 
and  muqklaoed ;  every  one  of  his  advisers 
pleased  with  the  concessions  made  to  his 
and  the  author  was  blamed  by  some  one,  in  alnost 
every  case,  for  having  made  two  holes  in  attemptiBf 
to  patch  up  one. 

At  last,  after  thinking  seriously  on  the  snl^|ect,  I 
wrote  out  a  foir  copy,  (of  Glenfinlas,  I  think,)  sad 
marked  all  the  various  oorreotioos  which  had  beos 
proposed.    On  the  whole,  I  found  that  I  had  been  rs- 
quired  to  alter  every  verse,  almost  every  lin%  and  the 
only  stanzas  of  the  whole  ballad  which  escaped  criti- 
cism were  two  which  could  neither  be  termed  good 
nor  bad,  speaking  of  them  as  poetry,  but  were  of  t 
mere  commonplace  character,  afaaolntely  nooesGsiy 
for  conducting  the  business  of  the  tale.  This  unespect^ 
ed  result,  after  about  a  forti4ght*s  anxie^,  kd  me  to 
adopt  a  rule  from  which  I  have  seldom  dqiarted  dar- 
ing more  than  thirty  years  of  literary  life.    Whsa  s 
friend,  vriioee  judgment  I  respect,  has  decided,  sad 
upon  good  advisement  told  me,  that  a  manuscript  m 
worth  nothing,  or  at  least  ponswiw^l  no  redeemisg 
qualities  sufficient  to  atone  for  its  defects,  I  have  gjs- 
nerally  cast  it  aride  ;  but  I  am  little  in  the  cnstoo  of 
paying  attention  to  minute  criticisms,  or  of  oSeriq; 
such  to  any  friend  who  may  do  me  the  honour  to  con- 
sult me.    I  am  convinced,  that,  in  general,  in  remor- 
ing  even  errors  of  a  trivial  or  venial  kind,  the  chsra^ 
tor  of  originality  is  lost,  which,  upon  the  whole,  naj  bs 
that  which  is  most  valuable  in  the  production. 

About  the  time  that  I  shook  hands  with  ciitidaB, 
and  reduced  my  ballads  back  to  the  origtoal  Ibna, 
stripping  them  without  remorse  of  those  ^  lendiagi" 
which  I  had  adopted  at  the  suggestion  of  othen,  as 
opportunity  unexpectedly  offered  of  introducing  to  tbt 
world  what  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  a  circle  of 
friends.  Lewis  had  announced  a  collection,  fint  is- 
tended  to  bear  the  title  pf  *'  Tales  of  Tenor,"  aad  af- 
terwards published  under  that  of  ^  Tales  of  Wonder." 
As  this  v^as  to  be  a  collection  of  tales  turning  oo  tba 
preternatural,  there  were  risks  in  the  pUn  of  which 
the  ingenious  editor  was  not  aware.  The  snpemsto- 
ral,  though  appealing  to  certain  powerful  emotiaiii 

>  See  the  account  of  a  oonrenation  hetweea  flb  Water 
Scott  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  io  "  Cnnniaghsmli  Ii*<a  ^ 
British  Painten,"  Aw.  vol.  tL  p.  898^— En. 
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very  'wid^y  and  deeply  lowii  aaoongBt  tbe  hnman  noe, 
by  DeverthelesB,  a  spring  which  is  pecuUariy  apt  to  lose 
iSa  elaatieity  by  being  too  much  pnased  on,  and  a  col- 
kctioB  d  ghost  stories  is  not  more  Ukely  to  be  terri- 
hk,  than  a  ooUeetion  of  jests  to  be  merry  or  entertain- 
ing. But  although  the  very  title  of  the  proposed  work 
earned  in  it  an  ofastmction  to  its  effect,  this  was  tar 
from  being  suspected  at  the  time,  for  the  popularity 
of  the  editor,  and  of  his  compositions,  seemed  a  war- 
rant for  his  success.  Hie  distinguished  favour  vrith 
which  the  '*  Castle  Spectre*'  was  received  upon  the 
itage,  seemed  an  additional  pledge  for  the  safety  of 
his  new  attempt.  I  readily  agreed  to  contribute  the 
ballads  of  **  Glenanlas"  and  of  <<  The  Eve  of  Saint 
John,**  vrith  one  or  tvro  others  of  less  merit ;  and  my 
friend  Dr.  Leyden  became  also  a  contributor.  Mr. 
Seuthey,  a  tovirer  of  strength,  added  <*  The  Old  Wo- 


some  gaiety  Into  his  lighter  pieces,  after  the  manner 
of  the  French  writers,  his  attempts  at  what  is  called 
pleasantry  in  English  wholly  wanted  the  quality  of 
humour,  and  were  generally  fidlures.  But  this  he 
would  not  allow;  and  the  <<  Tales  of  Wonder"  were 
filled,  in  a  sense,  vrith  attempts  at  comedy,  which 
might  be  generally  accounted  abortive. 

Another  objection,  which  might  have  been  more 
easily  fioreseen,  subjected  the  editor  to  a  charge  of 
which  Mat  Lewis  was  entirely  incapable, — ^that  6i  col- 
lusion vrith  his  publisher  in  an  undue  attack  on  the 
pockets  of  the  public.  The  '*  Tales  of  Wonder^  formed 
a  work  in  royal  octavo,  and  were,  by  large  printing, 
driwH  otU,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  to  two  volumes, 
which  were  sold  at  a  high  price.  Purchasers  mur- 
mured at  finding  that  this  size  had  been  attained  by 
the  insertion  of  lome  of  the  best  known  pieces  of  the 


Bun  of  Berkeley,"  ^  Lord  William,"  and  several  other  :  English  language,  such  as  Dryden's  **  Theodore  and 
interesting  ballads  of  the  same  class,  to  the  proposed  '  Honoris,**  Pamdl's  **  Hermit,"  lisle's  *^  Porsenna 


oidlection. 

In  the  meantime,  my  firiend  Levis  found  it  no  easy 
matter  to  discipline  his  northern  recruits.    He  vras  a 
martinet,  if  I  may  so  term  him,  in  the  accuracy  of 
rhymes  and  of  numbers  ;  1  may  add,  he  had  a  right 
to  be  so,  for  few  persons  have  exhibited  more  mastery 
of  rhyme,  or  greater  command  over  the  melody  of 
verse.    He  was,  therefore,  rigid  in  exacting  similar 
accuracy  from  others,  and  as  I  was  quite  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  mechanical  part  of  poetry,  and  used 
rhjmes  which  were  merely  permissible,  as  readily  as 
those  which  were  legitimate,  contests  often  arose 
smongst  as,  which  were  exasperated  by  the  pertina- 
city of  my  Mentor,  who,  as  all  who  knew  him  can  tes- 
tify, viraa  no  granter  of  propositions.    As  an  instance 
of  the  obstinacy  with  which  I  had  so  lately  adopted  a 
tone  of  defiance  to  criticism,  the  reader  vrill  find  in 
the  Appendix^  a  few  specimens  of  the  lectures  which 
I  nndo'went  fr^m  my  friend  Lewis,  and  which  did  not 
at  the  time  produce  any  effect  on  my  inflexibility, 
though  I  did  not  forget  them  at  a  fiiture  period. 

The  proposed  publication  of  the  <<  Tales  of  Wonder" 
wss,  fkom  one  reason  or  another,  postponed  till  the 
year  1801,  a  circumstance  by  which,  of  itself,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  work  viras  considerably  impeded;  for  pro- 
tracted expectation  always  leads  to  disappointment 
But  besides,  there  were  droumstances  of  various  kinds 
which  contributed  to  its  depreciation,  some  of  which 
were  imputable  to  the  editor,  or  author,  and  some  to 
the  bookseller. 

The  former  remained  insensible  of  the  passion  for 
bsUads  and  ballad-mongers  having  been  for  some  time 
on  the  wane,  and  that  vrith  such  alteration  in  the  pub- 
Uc  taste,  the  chance  of  success  in  that  line  was  di- 
minished. What  had  been  at  first  received  as  simple 
snd  natural,  was  now  sneered  at  as  puerile  and  extra- 
vagant. Another  objection  was,  that  my  friend  Lewis 
had  a  high  but  mistaken  opinion  of  his  owa  powers  of 
humour.    The  truth  was,  that  though  he  could  throw 


1  8e«  Appendix,  Not«  D. 


King  of  Russia,"  and  many  other  popular  poems  of 
old  date,  and  generally  known,  which  ought  not  in 
conscience  to  have  made  part  of  a  set  of  tales,  ^  written 
and  collected"  by  a  modem  author.  His  bookseller 
vras  also  accused  in  the  public  prints,  whether  truly 
or  not  I  am  uncertain,  of  haring  attempted  to  secure 
to  himself  the  entire  profits  of  the  large  sale  which 
he  expected,  by  refusing  to  his  brethren  the  allow- 
ances usually,  if  not  in  all  cases,  made  to  the  retail 
trade. 

Levris,  one  of  the  most  liberal  as  well  as  benevolent 
of  mankind,  had  not  the  least  participation  in  these 
proceedings  of  his  bibliopoUst ;  but  his  work  sunk 
under  the  obloquy  which  was  heaped  on  it  by  the 
offended  parties.  The  book  was  termed  **  Tales  of 
Plunder,"  was  censured  by  reriewers,  and  attacked  in 
nevrapapers  and  magazines.  A  very  clever  parody 
was  made  on  the  style  and  the  person  of  the  author, 
and  the  worid  laughed  as  vrillingly  as  if  it  had  never 
applauded. 

Thus,  ovring  to  the  faflure  of  the  vehicle  I  had  cho- 
sen, my  efforts  to  present  myself  before  the  public  as 
an  original  vrriter  proved  as  vain  as  those  by  which  1 
had  previously  endeavoured  to  distinguish  myself  as  a 
translator.  Like  Lord  Home,  however,  at  the  battle 
of  Flodden,  I  did  so  far  well,  that  I  was  able  to  stand 
and  save  myself ;  and  amidst  the  general  depreciation 
of  the  **  Tales  of  Wonder,"  my  small  share  of  the  ob- 
noxious publication  was  dismissed  vrithout  much  cen- 
sure, and  in  some  cases  obtained  pruse  ttom  the  critics. 

The  consequence  of  my  escape  made  me  naturally 
more  daring,  and  I  attempted,  in  my  own  name,  a 
collection  of  ballads  of  various  kinds,  both  ancient 
and  modem,  to  be  connected  by  the  common  tie  of 
relation  to  the  Border  districts  in  which  I  had  gathered 
the  materials.  The  original  preface  explains  my  pur- 
pose, and  the  assistance  of  various  kinds  which  I  met 
vrith.  The  edition  was  curious,  as  being  the  first 
work  printed  by  my  friend  and  school-fellow,  Mr. 
James  Ballantyne,  who,  at  that  period,  was  editor  of 
a  provincial  newspaper,  called  <<  The  Kelso  MaiL" 
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When  the  book  came  out,  id  1802,  the  imprinty  Kelso, 
was  read  with  wonder  by  amateurs  of  typography, 
who  had  never  heard  of  such  a  place,  and  were  asto- 
nished at  the  example  of  handsome  printing  which  so 
obscure  a  town  produced. 

As  for  the  editorial  part  of  the  task,  my  attempt  to 
imitate  the  plan  and  style  of  Bishop  Percy,  obsernug 
only  more  strict  fidelity  concerning  my  originals,  was 
bvourably  received  by  the  public,  and  there  was  a  de- 
mand within  a  short  space  for  a  second  edition,  to 
which  I  proposod  to  add  a  third  volume.  Messrs. 
Cadell  and  Davies,  the  first  publishers  of  the  work, 
declined  the  publication  of  this  second  edition,  which 
was  undcrtakea,  at  a  very  liberal  price,  by  the  well- 


known  firm  of  Messrs.  Longman  and  Recs  of  Pstor- 
noster  Row.  My  progress  in  the  literary  career,  in 
which  I  might  now  be  considered  as  soiously  en- 
gaged, the  reader  will  find  briefly  traced  in  ao  Intn>- 
duction  prefixed  to  the  '^  Lay  of  the  Last  MinstreL" 
In'  the  meantime,  the  Editor  has  aooomplisbed  his 
proposed  task  of  acquainting  the  reader  with  some 
particulars  respecting  the  modem  imitations  of  th« 
Ancient  Ballad,  and  the  circnmstanoes  which  gra- 
dually, and  almost  insensibly,  engaged  himself  in  that 

q)ecies  of  literary  employment. 

W.  S. 

Abbotsfobd, 
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NOTB  A. 

fu  noDccnoif  of  Modsen  as  Affcmnr  Ballidb. 

—P.  557. 

This  lUQvre  applks  to  the  repain  and  rlfiicimentos  of  old 
UHadi,  m  veil  a»  to  complete  imitationa.  In  the  beantiful 
iad  naple  baUad  of  OU  Uorris.  aomo  affected  peraon  has 
ttack  in  on«  or  two  Petitions  rerses,  which,  like  mlgar  per- 
•BM  m  a  dnwing-room,  betray  themselres  bj  their  orer 
fiacrr.  Thns,  after  the  slmpleand  affecting  Terse  which  pre- 
pares the  renders  for  the  coming  tragedy, 

*'  Gil  Mornce  sat  in  good  green  wood, 

He  whistled  and  he  sang ; 
'  O,  what  mean  a'  yon  folk  coming, 

My  mother  tarries  lang  ? '  ** 

MM  Meh  "  TidMis  IntTomitter  '*  as  we  hare  described,  (to  nse 
aWaiUanws  phrase  for  a  barbarous  proceeding,)  has  inserted 
the  fiJkiwing  qaintessence  of  allectation  :■— 

*'  His  locks  were  like  the  threads  of  gold 
Drawn  from  M inerra's  loom ; 
His  lips  like  rases  drapping  dew. 
His  breath  was  a*  perfhme. 

**  Hb  brow  was  like  the  mountain  suow. 
Gilt  by  the  morning  beam ; 
His  cheeks  like  liring  roses  blow, 
His  een  like  azure  stream. 

**  The  boy  was  dad  in  robes  of  green. 
Sweet  as  the  infant  spring ; 
And,  like  the  maris  on  the  bush, 
He  gart  the  raUeys  ring.'* 


NotbB. 


M.  O.  Lewi8.^P.  562 

la  laitiee  to  a  departed  Mend,  I  have  subjoined  his  own 
defeaoe  agsinst  an  accusation  so  remorselessly  persisted  In. 
The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  to  his  fhther  v-^ 

"  Mt  DKAa  Fatbcb,  Fdb,  S3, 1796. 

**  Thongh  certain  that  the  clamour  raised  against  *  The 
Sbak'  cannot  hare  giren  yon  the  smallest  doubt  of  the  recti- 
tude of  my  intentions,  or  the  purity  of  my  principles,  yet  I 
na  oonadoBS  that  it  must  hare  griered  yon  to  find  any  donbts 
«a  ths  nbject  existing  in  the  minds  of  other  people.  To  ex- 
!"*>  Bty  torrow  for  haring  g^ren  yon  pam  Is  my  motire  for 
>0v  addrtasing  yon,  and  also  to  aasurs  you,  that  yon  shall  not 
fcd  tliat  pain  a  second  time  on  my  account.  Hating  made 
r^tt  feel  it  at  all,  wonld  be  a  sufBcient  reason,  had  I  no  others, 
te  asks  mc  regret  having  published  the  flnt  edition  of  '  The 


Monk ;  *  b«t  I  have  others,  weaker,  indeed,  than  the  one  men- 
tieaed,  but  still  snflBciently  strong.  I  perceive  that  I  hare  pat 
too  much  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  my  own  Judgment ; 
that,  oonTtnoed  of  my  object  being  unexceptionable,  I  did  not 
soffideatly  examine  whether  the  means  by  which  I  attained 
that  object  were  equally  so ;  and  that,  upon  many  accounts,  I 
haTo  to  accuse  myself  <^  high  imprudence.  Let  me,  howerar, 
obsarre,  that  twenty  Is  not  the  age  at  which  pmdence  Is  mort 
to  be  expected.  Inexperience  prerented  my  distinguishing 
what  wonld  give  offence ;  but  as  soon  as  1  found  that  offence 
was  giren,  I  made  the  only  reparation  in  my  power^I  care* 
fully  rerised  the  work,  and  expunged  erery  syllable  on 
which  could  be  grounded  the  slightest  construction  of  im- 
morality. This*  indeed,  was  no  difficult  task ;  for  the  objec- 
tions rested  entirely  on  exiireaakms  too  itronft  and  words 
careleialy  choeen,  not  on  the  sentiments,  diaracters,  m  gene- 
ral Undencif  of  the  work ;— that  the  latter  is  undrurvtng  cen- 
sure, Addison  will  rouch  for  me.  The  moral  and  outline  of 
my  story  are  taken  from  an  allegoiy  inserted  by  him  in  the 
'  Ouardiaa,*  and  which  he  commends  highly  for  ability  of  in- 
rentlon,  and  '  proprietif  of  oiifeeU'  Unluckily,  in  working  it 
np,  I  thought  that  the  stronger  my  colours,  the  more  effect 
would  my  picture  produce ;  and  it  nerer  struck  me,  that  the 
exhibition  of  rice  in  her  temporarp  triumph,  might  poaslbly 
do  aa  much  harm,  as  her  final  exponre  and  jntni^nnent  conld 
do  good.  TodoffHicAgoodyindeed,  was  more  than  I  expected 
of  my  book ;  baring  always  beliered  that  our  conduct  depends 
on  our  own  hearts  and  characteis,  not  on  the  books  we  leod, 
or  the  sentiments  we  hear.  But  though  I  did  not  hope  much 
benefit  to  arise  from  the  perusal  of  a  trifiing  romance,  written 
by  a  yoKlA  of  £M«n(y,  I  was  in  my  own  mind  conrinced,  that 
no  harm  could  be  produced  by  a  work  whoee  subject  was  fur- 
nished by  one  of  our  best  moralists,  and  in  the  composition  of 
which,  I  did  not  introduce  a  single  incident,  or  a  single  cha- 
racter, without  meaning  to  illustrate  some  maxim  unirersally 
alio  wed.  It  was  then  with  Infinite  surprise,  that  I  heard  the 
outcry  raised  against  the"        «  «  «  «         « 

n  regret  that  the  letter,  though  once  perfect,  now  only  ex- 
ists in  my  possession  as  a  fra^^ent.] 


NoteC. 


German  Ballads.— P.  565. 

Among  the  popular  Ballads,  or  Volkslteder,  of  the  celebra- 
ted Herder,  is  (take  one  instance  out  of  many)  a  rersion  of 
the  old  Scottish  song  of  '*  ISr  Patrick  Spence,**  in  which,  but 
for  difference  of  orthography,  the  two  languages  can  be  scarco- 
ly  distinguished  from  each  other.    For  example— 

"  The  King  sits  in  Dunfermling  town« 

Drinking  the  blood-red  wine ; 
'  Where  will  I  get  a  good  skipper 

To  sail  this  ship  of  mine?" 
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**  Der  Komig  sltzt  in  Dunfcnnling  ScUon: 

Er  tiinkt  blatrOthcn  Wein ; 
*  O  wo  tiiffich  einen  Segler  gut 

Die*  Schiff  zn  wglen  mein  ? ' " 

In  like  nuuiner,  tho  opening  ttanxa  of  "  Cblld  Wftten,**  and 
many  other  Scottish  ballada,  foil  at  natvrally  and  easily 
Into  the  Oerman  haUta  and  forms  of  speech,  as  if  they  had 
originally  been  composed  in  that  language : 

"  About  Yule,  when  the  wind  was  cule. 
And  the  round  tables  began, 
O  there  is  come  to  our  king's  court 
Mony  weel  foronr'd  man.* 


"  In  Christmessfest,  in  winter  kalt, 
Als  Tafel  mnd  began. 
Da  kam  su  KOnig's  Hoff  and  Hall 
Manch  wackrer  Bitter  an.'* 

It  requires  only  a  smattering  of  both  languages*  to  see  at 
what  cheap  expense,  even  of  Tscables  and  rhymes,  the  popu> 
lar  poetry  of  the  one  may  be  transferred  to  the  other.  Hardly 
any  thing  is  more  flattering  to  a  Scottish  student  of  German ; 
it  resembles  the  unexpected  discorery  of  an  old  friend  iu  a 
foreign  land. 


NonD. 

EZTIUCTB  FBOM  THE  OOKRESPONDBlfCB  OF  IL  O. 
LEWIS.— P.  567. 

My  attention  was  called  to  this  subject,  which  is  now  of  an 
old  date,  by  reading  the  following  passage  in  Medwiu's  *'  Ac- 
count of  Some  Pansgos  in  Lord  Byron's  later  Yean."  Lord 
Byron  is  rapposed  to  speak.  "  When  Walter  Scott  "beg/ui  to 
write  poetry,  which  was  not  at  a  rery  esrly  age.  Monk  Lewis 
corrected  his  totm  :  he  understood  little  then  of  the  mediani- 
cal  part  of  the  art.  The  Fire  King,  in  the  *  Minstrelsy  of  the 
Scottish  Border,'  was  almost  all  Lewis's.  One  of  the  ballads 
in  that  work,  and,  except  some  of  Leyden's,  perhaps  one  of 
the  best,  was  made  from  a  story  picked  up  in  a  stage-coach ; 
I  mean,  that  of '  WillJones.' 

'  They  bofl*d  Will  Jones  within  the  pot. 
And  not  much  fat  had  Will.* 

*'  1  hope  Walter  Scott  did  not  write  the  renew  on  'Christa- 
bel ;  *  for  he  certainly,  in  common  with  many  of  us,  isindebted 
Co  Coleridge.  But  for  him,  perhaps,  '  The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel'  would  never  hare  been  thought  of.    The  line, 

'Jcsu  Maria  shield  thee  well!' 

Is  word  for  word  from  Coleridge." 

There  are  some  parts  of  this  passage  extremely  mistaken 
and  exaggerated,  as  generally  attends  any  attempt  to  record 
what  passes  in  casual  couTeraation,  which  resembles,  in  diffi- 
culty, the  experiments  of  the  old  chemists  for  fixing  quick- 
silver. 

The  following  Is  a  specimen  of  my  poor  friend  Lewis's  criti- 
cism on  my  juTcuile  attempts  at  ballad  poetry ;  severe  enough, 
periiaps,  but  for  which  I  was  much  indebted  to  him,  as  forc- 
ing upon  the  notice  of  a  young  and  careless  author  hints  which 
the  said  author's  ranity  made  him  unwilling  to  attend  to,  nut 
which  were  absolutely  necessary  to  any  hope  of  his  ultimate 
success. 

Stqtpoitd  1799. 
"  Thank  you  for  your  rcrised  '  Oleafinlas.'    I  grumble^  but 
say  no  more  on  tkit  subject,  although  I  hope  you  will  not  be 
BO  Inflexible  on  that  of  your  other  Ballads;  for  I  do  not  dc>«- 


pair  of  oonrindng  you  In  time,  that  a  bad  rfiyme  Is,  in  hdt 
no  rhyme  at  alL  You  desiEcd  me  to  point  o«t  my  ob)eetian% 
tearing  yon  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  them  or  not;  and  as 
bare  at  ' Frederic  and  Alice.'  Stanaa  1st,  'M«s'  and  'Jotn 
are  not  rhymes :  the  1st  stanaa  ends  with  *Jofg  s  *  the  Si  fao> 
gins  with  *  joying*  In  the  4th,  there  is  too  andden  acbaaga 
oftcnaee,'>naf'and'nwe.'  Gth,  7th.  and  8th,  I  like  muck 
9th,  Doea  not  *ring  Ms  tan '  aound  ludicroua  in  yoonf  Iba 
fiist  idea  that  preaents  itaelf  is,  that  his  eaia  vera  poBcd ;  bat 
even  the  ringing  (/  tht  ears  does  not  pleasei  13th,  'Sksmer 
and  'roar,*  not  rhymes.  '  So0'  and  'oiile;'  in  the  UUw  art 
not  much  better;  but  *head*  and  'descried*  are  execraUsi 
In  the  Uth,  'liar'  and  'stair'  are  ditto ;  and  'grtpft^'  k  a 
nasty  word.  Fids  Johnson,  '  Be  grcpes  his  breeekse  wOft  « 
monardk's  air.*  In  the  16th,  you  change  yoar  metie,  wkid 
has  always  an  unpleasant  effect;  and  'stf/t'  and  'rwensr* 
rhyme  Just  about  as  well  as  Scott  and  Lewis  woald.  Ifth, 
*wUhi»'  and  'strain*  are  not  rhymes.  17th,  'Aaar*  aad 
'air,*  not  rhymes.  18th,  Two  metres  are  mixed;  the  ssais 
objection  to  the  third  Ime  of  the  19th.  Oboerre  that,  in  ths 
Ballad,  I  do  not  always  object  to  a  rariation  of  metre ;  M 
then  it  ought  to  increase  the  melody,  whereas,  in  my  otpiaisi^ 
In  these  instances  it  is  diminished. 

"  Ths  CHAaa.— 12th,  The  fld  line  reada  rery  harahly ;  aoi 
'  choir*  taid  '  tor« '  are  not  rhymea.  13th«  *  Bides*  uti '  tUe' 
are  not  rhymea.  30th,  '  Pour*  and  '  obeewre,*  notrhjaies. 
40th,  '  Spreads'and  'invadef' are  not  rhymea.  46th,  'Bend/ 
and  '  ascend  *  are  not  rhymea. 

"  WiLUAM  ASD  HsLKN.— In  Older  that  I  m^  bri«g  it 
nearer  the  original  title,  ptmy  introduce,  in  the  flrat  stassa, 
the  name  of  KUenora,  inatead  of  Bllea.     *  Crvsads'  sad 

*  sped,'  not  rhymes  in  the  8d.  fld, '  Uadt*  and  'Oisd'sn  aoC 
rhymes ;  and  if  they  were,  come  too  dose  to  the  thymes  i&  tka 
M.  In  the  4th,  *  Jog*  and  *  victory'  ai«  not  rbymesi  7th, 
The  flrst  line  wants  a  rerb.  otherwise  is  not  intemgihle.  UU^ 
'  GrcKV 'and 'Nils' are  not  riiymea.  14th,  •  Safe' and' M' 
are  not  rhymes.  18th. '  Fain*  and  'fndOess*  Is  tantolo|r; 
and  as  a  Terb  Is  wanted,  the  Une  will  ran  better  thni^  *AaA 
Tain  is  erery  prayer.'  19th,  Is  not  *  to  her*  afasolatcly  ■cea»' 
aary  in  the  4th  line f  90th,  *  Oraes'  and  *  Miar,'  not  rh.TiBffs. 
Slat.  '  Bale*  and  '  heO,*  not  rtiymes.  S9d,  I  de  not  Iflce ths 
word'jpeiU.'  83d,  '  0'«r*  and '«<ar' are  rile  rhymea.  SRh, 
A  rerb  Is  wanted  in  the  4th  line ;  better  thus,  '  Then  wU^ns 
thus  a  Tokw.*  S8th.  Is  not  '  I«'t  thou,  my  lore?'  bett«fhaa 
'My  lore!  my  lore!'    3Ut,  If  <in^'means,asIconJactan^ 

*  enchanUd;  doea  not  this  let  the  cat  out  of  the  b^f  Oagfat 
not  the  apur  to  be  sharp  rather  than  Ar^ipMf  Inthe  4th  lias, 
'  Stag*  wad*  dag*  Jingle  together :  would  it  not  b«  better, '  I 
muat  be  gone  e'er  day?'  SSd,  '  Stsed*  and  'ted*  are  ast 
rhymea.  34th,  '  Bride '  and  'tali,'  not  rhymes.  35th, '  SM' 
and  '  awaii,*  not  rhymea.  39th,  *  Keep  hold  *  and  'tUfed' 
aeem  to  my  ear  Tulg»r  and  proaaic  40th,  The  4th  line  \si»- 
fectire  in  point  of  English,  and,  indeed.  I  do  not  quite  nade^ 
stand  the  meaning.  43d.  *^rose' and 'jmrnMS*  are  not 
rhymes.  4Ath,  I  am  not  pleased  with  the  epithet  'ssmgti 
and  the  latter  part  of  the  stanaa  is,  to  me^  uwJnteil^Ma' 
49th,  Is  It  not  closer  to  the  original  in  line  3d  to  say.  '  Swift 
ride  the  dead?'  50th,  Doea  the  nin  '  whisde?*  55th,  liw 
3d,  Does  it  expxess,  *  UHelen  aflrald  of  them  ?'  Sth, '  DWr' 
and  'flower 'do  not  rhyme  together.  60th  '  Scared*  tad 
'  heard'  are  not  rhymes.  63d,  'Bans'  and  ' OcddUm*  ait 
rhymes.  64th,  The  last  line  sounds  ludicrous:  one  todca 
the  heroine  coming  down  with  a  plump^  and  aprawHagapm 
her  bottom.  I  bare  now  finiahed  my  Sfverr  ezaminatisa,  aad 
IMMntoa  oat  erery  objection  whidi  I  think  can  be  saggeat*^ 

6ft  Januarg,  1790. 

"  WaLLwm,-* 
"  DaAu  Scott, 
"  Your  last  Ballad  reached  me  just  as  I  was  ateppisg  Ms 
my  chaise  to  go  to  Brocket  Hall,  (l4»rd  MelboumeV)  •»  I 
took  it  with  me.  and  exhibited  both  that  and  Otn^Met  «^ 
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I  B«M  not,  boweyer,  flonoMl  from  yon,  that 
IIm  Lady  Florm  of  Olenforl*  to  be  a  dio- 
tOl  tba  catMtropbo  arriTod ;  and  tbat  tb«  opi- 
■nlvanal,  tbat  wme  prevfou  itannao«|^t  to  be  in- 
deacilptJTe  of  tbe  nature  and  office  of  Vu  wajftoard 
LaHa  ^fh»  Wood.  WilHam  Lambe,  >  too,  ( wbo  wiitca  good 
voan  Umael^  and,  therefore,  may  be  allowed  to  Jndfe  tboee 
of  elker  people,)  vas  decidedly  for  the  omlieion  of  tbe  laet 
ilMiaa  bat  one.  Tbew  vere  the  only  objectione  itarted.  I 
fbiwight  it  aa  well  that  yon  ahonld  know  them,  whether  yoa 
attend  to  them  or  not.  With  TCRaid  to  St.  John'*  Eve,  I  like 
ft  Hncb,  and,  faietcad  of  finding  foalt  with  its  broken  metre, 
I  appTOT*  ofit  highly.  I  think,  hi  this  laat  Ballad,  yon  hav* 
hit  off  the  aaclMit  manner  better  than  in  yonr  former  ones. 
OIeafinla%  for  example,  it  nrare  like  a  poliihcd  tali,  than  an 
old  BaUad.  Bat  why,  in  Tone  0th,  is  the  Baron's  helmet 
.  and  hewed,  if  (as  we  are  giren  to  understand)  he  had 
his  enemy?  Ought  not  tore  to  be  tomf  Tort 
to  mo  not  Rnglish.  In  Terse  Iflth,  the  last  line  Is  word 
tnmOSLMorriee.  SlsC,  <#7»or' and 'tower*  are  not 
'  Ac  Ac  ftc. 

The  gcatloman  noticed  in  the  foUowing  letter,  as  partaker 
ia  theaathor*s  heresies  respecting  rhyme,  had  the  less  ooooaioB 
te  Justify  such  license,  as  his  own  hare  been  dngularly  aocn- 
Mr.  Smythe  is  now  Profoosor  of  Modem  Hi^ry  at 


*'  Loin>oir,  JoniMify  M,  1799L 
**  I  mast  not  omit  telling  yov,  for  yonr  own  comfort,  and 
tkat  of  an  sndi  peraons  as  are  yaMked  enough  to  make  bad 
ihyaeo,  that  Mr.  Smythe  (a  rery  derer  man  at  Cambridge) 
took  great  pains  the  other  day  to  oonrince  me,  not  merely  that 
abadriiyme  might  pass,  but  that  occasionally  a  bad  rhyme 
vasbetterthaaagood  one!!!!!!  I  need  not  tell  yon  that  he 
Ut  me  aa  great  an  iafldel  on  this  subject  as  he  found  me. 

**  Srer  yoar% 

"  M.  O.  Lawia." 

The  next  letter  respecU  the  Ballad  called  the  "  Fire  King," 
staled  by  Ckptain  Medwin  to  be  almost  all  Lewis's.  This  Is 
m  entire  miaooneeptioQ.  Lewii^  who  was  Tory  fond  of  his 
Umef  foor  olametttary  kings,  had  prevailed  on  me  to  supply  a 
Fire  Kh«.  ikfter  being  rspcatedly  urged  to  the  task,  I  sat 
iovn  one  day  after  dinner,  and  wrote  the  "  Fire  Kin^**  aa  it 
«M  published  in  the  '*  Tales  of  Wonder."  The  next  extract 
ti*«s  an  aooonat  of  the  manner  in  which  Lewis  receiTed  it, 
oUch  was  not  veiy  laTourable :  but  Instead  of  writing  the 
peaterpartahedidnotwiiteasiB^ewDrdofit  Dr.  Leydea, 
and  another  gentleman  who  ttiU  snrrirei^  wem 

1  Now  Lord  Melbourne.— En. 


slttlnc  at  my  side  while  I  wrote  it ;  nor  did  my  ntciiparisa 
prsTent  the  drculation  of  the  bottle. 

Leyden  wrote  a  BaUad  for  the  Cloud  Km^  which  is  mcn- 
tfoned  hi  the  ensuing  extract  But  it  did  not  answer  Mat's 
ideas,  dther  in  the  colour  of  the  wings,  or  some  point  of  coe- 
tame  equally  important ;  so  Lewis,  who  was  otherwise  fond 
of  the  Ballad,  oouTorted  it  into  the  Elfln  King,  and  wrote 
a  Cloud  King  himself,  to  finish  the  hierarchy  in  the  way 
desired. 

There  is  a  leading  mistake  fai  the  passage  ftmn  Captain 
Medwin.  "  The  Minstrelsy  of  the  Border  "  is  spoken  o(  but 
what  is  meant  is  the  "  Tales  of  Wonder."  The  former  work 
containa  aone  of  the  Ballads  mentioned  by  Mr.  Medwin— the 
latter  has  them  alL  Indeed,  the  dynasty  of  Elemental 
King^  were  written  entirely  for  Mr  Lewis's  pablication. 

My  inthnate  friend,  William  Clerk,  Esq.  was  the  person 
who  heard  the  legend  of  Bill  Jonee  told  in  a  mail-coach  by  a 
sea  captain,  who  imagined  himself  to  hare  seen  the  ghost  to 
which  it  relates.  The  tale  was  Tersified  by  Lewto  himsell 
I  forget  where  it  was  published,  but  certaWy  in  no  miseellany 
or  publication  of  mine. 

I  haTe  only  to  add,  in  allusion  to  the  pmsage  I  hare  quoted, 
that  I  nerer  wrote  a  word  parodying  either  Mr.  Coleridge  ox 
any  one  else,  which.  In  that  disUnguished  instance,  it  would 
haTe  been  most  ungracious  in  me  to  huTo  done ;  for  which  the 
reader  will  see  reasons  in  the  IntndnctSon  to  *'  The  Lay  of 
the  Laat  MinstieL" 

*'  LoKDoir,  Sd  Fdbmiarf,  ISOOl 
*<  DsAa  SooTT, 

"  I  return  you  many  thanks  for  your  Ballad,  and  the  Ex- 
tract,  and  I  shall  be  Tory  mach  obliged  to  your  friend  for  the 
'  Cloud  King.'  I  must,  howoTer,  make  one  criticism  upon 
the  Stanns  wliich  you  sent  me.  The  Spirit,  being  a  wicked 
on^  must  not  haTe  such  delicate  wings  as  pale  blue  ones.  He 
has  nothing  to  do  with  HeaTen  except  to  deihce  it  with 
storms ;  and  therefore,  in  '  The  Monk,*  I  haTo  fitted  him  with 
a  pair  of  sable  pinions,  to  which  I  must  request  your  friend  to 
adapt  his  Stanaa.  With  the  others  I  am  much  pleased,  as  I 
am  with  yonr  Fitrt  Kbigi  but  cTery  body  makes  the  same 
obJectiDn  to  it,  and  expresses  a  wish  that  yon  had  conformed 
your  Spirit  to  the  description  giren  of  him  in  '  The  Monk, 
where  hia  office  is  to  play  the  WiU  o'  the  Wisp,  and  lead 
traTeUers  into  hoga,  he  It  is  also  objected  to,  his  being  re- 
moTod  firom  his  natire  land,  Denmark,  to  Palestine ;  and  that 
the  office  assigned  to  him  in  your  Ballad  has  nothing  peciH 
liar  to  the  '  Fire  King,'  but  would  huTO  suited  Arimanes^ 
Beelasbuh,  or  any  other  otU  spirit,  as  well.  Howerer.  the 
Ballad  itself  I  think  Tory  pretty.  I  suppose  you  haTe  heard 
fh>m  Bell  respecting  the  copiee  of  the  Ballsds.  I  wai 
much  distressed  at  the  time  to  write  myself"  Ac.  Ac 
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IX) 


Minsiixtlsin 


OF  THE 


^cottiifi  fioxntr. 


imittLtiona  of  tf)t  ancient  Ballali^ 


IN  THREE  PARTS. 


PA&T  FIRST.— AMaEMT. 


Few  personages  are  so  renowned  in  tradition  as 
Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  known  by  the  appellation  of 
T%e  Rkymor.  Uniting,  or  supposing  to  unite,  in  his 
person,  the  powers  of  poetical  composition,  and  of  va- 
ticination, his  memory,  even  after  the  lapse  of  five 
hundred  years,  is  regarded  with  veneration  by  his 
countrymen.  To  give  any  thing  like  a  certain  history 
of  this  remarkable  man  would  be  indeed  difficult ;  but 
the  curious  may  derive  some  satisfitction  from  the  par- 
ticulars here  brought  together. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  residence,  and 
probably  the  birthplace,  of  this  ancient  bard,  was  Er- 
cildoune,  a  village  situated  upon  the  Leader,  two 
miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Tweed.  The  ruins 
of  an  uident  tower  are  stUl  pointed  out  as  the  Rhym- 
er's castle.  The  uniform  tradition  bears,  that  his  sir- 
name  was  Lermont,  or  Learmont ;  and  that  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  The  Rhymer  was  conferred  on  him  in 
consequence  of  his  poetical  compositions.  There  re- 
mains, nevertheless,  some  doubt  upon  the  subject.  In 
a  charter,  which  is  subjoined  at  length,^  the  soc  of 
our  poet  dengned  himself  ^  Thomas  of  Ercildoun,  son 
and  heir  of  Thomas  Rymour  of  Ercildoun,"  which 
seems  to  imply  that  the  father  did  not  bear  the  here- 
ditary name  of  Learmont ;  or,  at  least,  was  better 

'  8m  Appendix,  Note  A. 
3  Tite  lines  alluded  to  are  these :  — 


known  and  distinguished  by  the  epithet,  whiek  he 
had  acquired  by  his  personal  accompliahmenta  I 
must,  however,  remark,  that,  down  to  a  very  late  pe- 
riod, the  practice  of  distingoi^ng  the  parties,  even 
in  formal  writings,  by  the  epithets  whioh  had  beei 
bestowed  on  them  from  personal  drcnmstancea,  in- 
stead of  the  proper  simames  of  their  families^  wi 
common,  and  indeed  necessary,  among  the  Borda 
clans.  So  eariy  as  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  centory 
when  simames  were  hardly  introduced  in  Scotland, 
this  custom  must  have  been  universal,  lliere  is, 
therefore,  nothing  inconsistent  in  supposing  our  poet's 
name  to  have  been  actually  Learmont,  althongfa,  ia 
this  charter,  he  is  distinguished  by  the  popular  sf^el- 
lation  of  Tkt  Rhymer, 

We  are  better  able  to  ascertain  the  period  at  whidi 
Thomas  of  Ercildoune  lived,  being  the  latter  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  I  am  inclined  to  place  his 
death  a  little  fkrther  back  than  Mr.  Pinkertoa,  who 
supposes  that  he  was  alive  in  1300,  (Litl  </  SeoSak 
Poeis,)  which  is  hardly,  I  think,  oonsdstent  with  ths 
charter  already  quoted,  by  which  his  son,  in  1299,  for 
himself  and  his  heirs,  conveys  to  the  convent  of  the 
Trinity  of  Soltra,  the  tenement  which  he  possessed  bj 
inhei-itance  {hereditarie)  in  Ercildoune,  with  all  daim 
which  he  or  his  predecessors  could  pretend  theretoi 
From  this  we  may  infer,  that  the  Rhymer  was  how 
dead,  since  we  find  the  son  disposing  of  the  fiunilj 
property.  Still,  however,  the  argument  of  the  learned 
historian  will  remain  unimpeached  as  to  the  time  of 
the  poet's  birth.  For  if,  as  we  leam  from  Barixnir, 
his  prophecies  were  held  in  reputation'  as  eariju 

*'  I  hope  that  ThoniM'e  prophccic. 
Of  Krceldoun,  ihall  truly  be. 
In  him."  Jtc. 
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J30oy  wben  Brnee  dew  the  Red  Cummin,  the  lanc- 
bty,  and  (let  me  add  to  Mr.  Plnkerton'i  words)  the 
UMcrtaintj  of  antiqiiitj,  must  have  already  inToWed 
bif  charMter  and  writingB.  In  a  charter  of  Peter 
de  Haga  de  Bemerayde,  which  unfortunately  wants  a 
date,  the  Rhymer,  a  near  neighbour,  and,  if  we  may 
traat  tradition,  a  friend  of  the  iSimily,  appears  as  a 
vitneiB. — Chortmlary  <^  Mdrtum, 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  Thomas  of  ErcUdoune 
vas  a  remarkable  and  important  person  in  his  own 
fiiiie,  once,  very  shortly  after  his  death,  we  And  him 
eelebrafeed  as  a  prophet  and  as  a  poet.  Whether  he 
himaelf  made  any  pretensions  to  the  first  of  these  cha- 
lacten,  or  whether  it  was  gratuitously  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  credulity  of  posterity,  it  seems  difficult  to 
decide.  If  we  may  believe  Uackensie,  Learmont  only 
fcnified  the  prophecies  delivered  by  Elixa,  an  inspired 
Ban  of  a  convent  at  Haddington.  But  of  this  there 
wems  not  to  be  the  moat  distant  proof.  .On  the  con- 
trary, all  ancient  authors,  who  quote  the  Rhymer's 
prophedea,  uniformly  suppose  them  to  have  been 
Gutted  by  himsell    Thus,  in  Winton^s  Oknmidt — 

"  Of  this  fjcht  qnilom  apak  Thomas 
Of  Enjldoane,  that  sayd  in  derne. 
Then  said  melt  etalwaitlj,  atarke  and  iteine. 
Re  njd  It  In  hJa  prophecy ; 
But  bov  he  wlat  It  wac/r^.** 

Book  TliL  chap.  91 

There  could  have  been  no  ftji}f  (marvel)  in  Win- 
tm't  eyes  at  least,  how  Thomas  came  by  his  know- 
ladge  of  future  events,  had  he  ever  heard  of  the  in- 
qnred  nan  of  Haddington,  which,  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed, would  have  been  a  solution  of  the  mystery,  much 
to  the  taate  of  the  Prior  of  Lochleven.* 

Whatever  doubts,  however,  the  learned  might  have, 
ai  to  the  source  of  the  Rhymer's  prophetic  skill,  the 
▼olgar  had  no  hesitation  to  ascribe  the  whole  to  the 
intcmnurse  between  the  bard  and  the  Queen  of  Faery. 
The  popular  tale  bears,  that  Thomas  was  carried  off, 
at  an  early  age,  to  the  Fairy  Land,  where  he  acquired 
all  the  knowledge,  which  made  him  afterwards  so 
famoiis.  After  seven  years'  residence,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  return  to  the  earth,  to  enlighten  and  astonish 
his  coantrymen  by  his  prophetic  powers;  still,  how- 
ever, remaining  bound  to  return  to  his  royal  mistrco.s 
vhcn  she  should  intimate  her  pleasure.'  Accordingly, 
vfaile  Thomas  was  making  merry  with  his  friends  in  the 
Tower  of  Eraldoune,  a  person  came  runnuig  in,  and 
told,  with  mariis  of  fear  and  astonishment,  that  a  hart 
and  hind  had  left  the  ndghbonring  forest,  and  were, 

'  *  Hcary  the  Hinatrelt  who  introdncce  Thomas  into  the  hia- 
lery  of  Wallace,  expreaset  the  same  doubt  as  to  the  aouree  of 
U*  prophetic  knowledge  :— 


'  Th<miae  Rhymer  Into  the  falle  waa  than 
With  the  minister,  which  waa  a  worthy  man. 
He  need  oft  to  that  religlona  place; 
The  people  deemed  of  wit  he  meikle  can. 
And  BO  he  told,  thouj^h  that  they  blees  or  ban. 
In  rale  of  war  whether  they  tint  or  wan : 
Which  happened  iooth  in  many  diYori  i 


composedly  and  slowly,  parading  the  street  of  the 
village.*  The  prophet  instantly  arose,  left  his  habita- 
tion,  and  followed  the  wonderful  animals  to  the  forest, 
whence  he  was  never  seen  to  return.  According  to 
the  popular  belief,  he  still  **  drees  his  weird"  in  Fairy 
Land,  and  is  one  day  expected  to  revisit  earth.  In  the 
meanwhile,  his  memory  is  held  in  the  most  profound 
respect.  The  ESldon  Tree,  from  beneath  the  shade  of 
which  he  delivered  his  prophecies,  now  no  longer 
exists  ;  but  the  spot  is  marked  by  a  large  stone,  called 
Eildon  Tree  Stone.  A  neighbouring  rivulet  takes  the 
name  of  the  Bo^^e  Bum  (GtobUn  &ook)  fW>ro  the 
Rhymer's  supernatural  visitants.  The  veneration  paid 
to  his  dwelling-place  even  attached  itself  in  some  de- 
gree to  a  person,  who,  within  the  memory  of  man, 
chose  to  set  up  his  residence  in  the  ruins  of  Lear- 
moat's  tower.  The  name  of  this  man  was  Murray,  a 
kind  of  herbalist ;  who,  by  dint  of  some  knowledge 
in  simples,  the  possession  of  a  musioal  dock,  an  elec- 
trical machine,  and  a  stuffed  alligator,  added  to  a 
supposed  communication  with  Thomas  the  Rhymer, 
lived  for  many  years  in  very  good  credit  as  a  wizard. 
It  seemed  to  the  Editor  unpardonable  to  dismiss  a 
person  so  important  in  Border  tradition  as  the  Rhymer, 
without  some  farther  notice  than  a  simple  commentary 
upon  the  following  ballad.  It  is  given  fW>m  a  copy, 
obtained  from  a  lady  residing  not  fkr  firom  Ercildoune, 
oorrected  and  enlarged  by  one  in  Mrs.  Brown's  MSS. 
The  former  copy,  however,  as  might  be  expected,  is 
for  more  minute  as  to  local  description.  To  this  old 
tale  the  Editor  has  ventured  to  add  a  Second  Part, 
consisting  of  a  kind  of  cento,  firom  the  printed  prophe- 
cies vulgarly  ascribed  to  the  Rhymer;  and  a  Third 
Part,  entirely  modem,  founded  upon  the  tradition  of 
his  having  returned  with  the  hart  and  hind,  to  the 
Land  of  Faery.  To  make  his  peace  with  the  more 
severe  antiquaries,  the  Editor  has  prefixed  to  the 
Second  Part  some  remarks  on  Learmont's  prophecies. 


THOMAS  THE  RHYMER. 


PART  FIBST. 


^  ANCIBin. 

Tbub  Thomas  lay  on  Huntlie  bank ;« 

A  ferlie  he  spied  wi'  his  ee ; 
And  there  he  saw  a  ladye  bright, 

Gome  riding  down  by  the  Eildon  Tree 

I  cannot  lay  by  wrong  or  righteousnees. 
It  may  be  deemed  by  diriaion  of  grace/'  &c. 

Histonf  qf  fFalkux,  Book  iL 
'  See  the  Dlaaertation  on  Fairies,  prefixed  to  Tamlanf^ 
Border  Minttrds^,  vol.  fl.  p.  864. 

•  There  la  a  singnlar  reeemblance  betwixt  this  tradition, 
and  an  Incident  occnrring  in  the  life  of  Merlin  Caledonius, 
which  the  reader  will  find  a  few  pages  onwarda. 

*  Hnntly  Bank,  and  the  adjoining  ravine,  called,  from  im- 
memorial tradition,  the  Rjfmer's  Glen,  were  ultimately  Included 
in  tlie  domain  of  Ahbotsford.    The  scenery  of  this  glen  fonoa 
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Her  flhirt  wm  o'  the  gnss-green  mXk, 
Her  nuuktle  o'  the  yelvet  fyne ; 

At  ilka  tett  of  her  horse's  mane, 
Hung  fifty  siller  bells  and  nine. 

Tme  Themes,  he  pnllM  aff  his  cap. 
And  kmted  low  down  to  bis  knee, 
'^  All  hail,  thou  migfatj  Qveen  of  Heaven  I 
For  ihj  peer  on  earth  I  never  did  see." — 

<^  O  no,  O  no,  Thomas,"  she  said, 
"  That  name  does  not  belang  to  me ; 
1  am  bat  the  Queen  of  fair  Elfland, 
That  am  hither  come  to  visit  thee. 

*^  Harp  and  carp,  Thomas,"  she  said ; 
**  Harp  and  carp  along  wi'  me ; 
And  if  ye  dare  to  kiss  my  lips. 
Sure  of  your  bodie  I  will  be.'* — 

**  Betide  me  weal,  betide  me  woe, 

That  weird  shall  never  daunton  me." — ' 
Syne  he  has  kiss'd  her  rosy  lips. 
All  underneath  the  Eildon  Tree. 

^  Now,  ye  maun  go  wi'  me,"  she  said ; 
^  True  Thomas,  ye  maun  go  wi'  me ; 
And  ye  maun  serve  me  seven  years, 
Thro'  weal  or  woe  as  may  ohanoe  to  be." 

She  mounted  on  her  milk-white  steed ; 

She's  ta'en  true  Thomas  up  behind: 
And  aye,  whene'er  her  bridle  rung. 

The  steed  flew  swifter  than  the  wind. 

O  they  rade  on,  and  fisrther  on ; 

The  steed  gaed  swifter  than  the  wind ; 
Until  they  reaoh'd  a  desert  wide. 

And  living  land  was  left  behind. 

*  Light  down,  light  down,  now,  true  Thomas, 
And  lean  your  head  upon  my  knee ; 
Abide  and  rest  a  little  space, 
And  I  will  shew  yon  ferlies  three. 

**  O  see  ye  not  yon  narrow  road. 

So  thick  beset  with  thorns  and  1#ier8t 
That  is  the  path  of  righteousness. 
Though  after  it  but  few  enquires. 

^  And  see  ye  not  that  braid  braid  road. 
That  lies  across  that  lily  leven  t 
That  is  the  path  of  wickedness. 
Though  some  call  it  the  road  to  heaven. 


^  And  see  not  ye  that  bonoy  road, 
Thai  winds  about  the  femie  brae  1 
That  is  the  road  to  t^  Blflniid, 
Where  thou  and  I  this  nig^t 


"  Bat,  Thomas,  ye  maon  hold  yoar  tongae^ 
Whatever  ye  may  hear  or  see ; 
For,  if  ye  speak  word  in  Elflyn  land. 
Ye '11  ne'er  get  back  to  your  ain  ooontiieu" 

O  tbej  rade  on,  and  Ikrifaer  on^ 

And  they  waded  tfaroagfa  rivers  aJxMm  the 
And  they  saw  ndther  snn  nor  moon. 

But  they  heard  the  roaring  of  the 


It  was  mirk  mirk  night,  andthere  wasnae  stem  1^1, 
And  they  waded  through  red  blade  to  the 

For  a'  the  blade  that's  shed  on  earth 
JRins  through  the  springs  o'  that  oountxie. 


Syne  they  esme  on  to  a  garden  green. 

And  she  pu'd  an  apple  frae  a  tree— 

"  Take  this  for  thy  wages,  true  Thomas; 

It  will  give  thee  the  tongue  that  can 


never  Qe."— 


^  My  tongue  is  mine  ain,"  true  Thomas  said  ; 
<*  A  gudely  gift  ye  wad  gie  to  me! 
I  nttther  doog^t  to  buy  nor  sell. 
At  (air  or  tryst  where  I  may  be. 

^  t  dooght  neither  speak  to  prince  or  peer. 

Nor  ask  of  grace  from  fair  ladye." — 
«  Now  hold  thy  peace  ! "  the  lady  said, 
"  For  as  I  say,  so  must  it  be." — 

He  has  gotten  a  coat  of  the  even  doth. 
And  a  pair  of  shoes  of  velvet  green ; 

And  till  seven  years  were  gane  and  past. 
True  Thomas  on  earth  was  never  seen.* 


Cl^atnail  t^t  ^^nmtv* 


PABT  SECOND. 


ALTBSED  FBOH  AlfCISIfT  PROPHBCIXS. 

The  prophedee,  ascribed  to  Thomas  of  Broldoane, 
have  been  the  principal  means  of  secnriag  to  him  t«- 
membrance  "  amongst  the  sons  of  his  people.**    Ths 


th«  backgroand  of  Edwin  LancUew*!  portrait  of  Sir  Walter 
fioott,  paintod  in  VOX— Ed. 

'  TktU  weird,  4«.— That  destiny  shall  never  fUghten  me. 

>  The  fera4itionaI  oommentaty  upon  this  ballad  inibrmi  ni, 


ru 


that  the  apple  was  the  pradnee  of  the  fatal  l^ree  ef 

ledge,  and  that  the  garden  vae  the  tenestxial  paiadhe 

repvgnaaoe  of  Thomas  to  be  debarred  the  use  of  fci— »>ffl>d, 
when  be  might  find  it  convenient,  has  a  oomic 
•  See  Appendix,  Note  B. 
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antfaor  «#  Sir  Trufrsm  would  long  age  have  joined,  in 
the  vale  of  oMiTwiiy  **  Cleric  of  Tranent,  who  wrote 
the  adventore  of  Sekir  Gawam/*  if,  by  good  hap,  the 
MBe  carrent  of  ideas  respecting  antiquity,  which 
enaee  Vir^gil  to  be  regarded  as  a  magician  by  the 
lAzaroni  of  Naples,  had  not  exalted  the  bard  of  Ereil- 
doune  to  the  prophetic  character.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
he  hhmylf  affected  it  during  his  life.  We  know,  at 
least,  for  certain,  that  a  belief  in  his  supernatural 
knowledge  was  current  soon  alter  his  death.  His 
prophecies  are  alluded  to  by  BariMrar,  by  Winton, 
sad  by  Henry  the  Minstrel,  or  Blmd  Hcany,  as  he  is 
anally  termed.  None  of  these  anthers,  however, 
give  the  words  of  any  of  the  Bhymer's  vaticinations, 
but  merely  narrate,  historically,  his  having  predicted 
the  events  of  which  they  speak.  The  earliest  of  the 
prophecies  ascribed  to  him,  which  is  now  extant,  is 
qnoted  by  Mr.  Pinkerton  from  a  MS.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  a  response  from  Thomas  of  Rrcildoune  to  a 
question  fbom  the  heroio  Countess  of  March,  re- 
nowned for  the  defence  of  the  Castle  of  Dunbar 
against  the  Engiiah,  and  termed,  in  the  fruniliar  dia- 
lect of  her  time.  Blade  Agn«$  of  Dunbar.  This  pro- 
phecy is  remarkable,  in  so  Ikr  as  it  bears  very  little 
leaemblance  to  any  verses  published  in  the  printed 
eupy  of  the  Rhymer's  supposed  prophecies.  The 
verses  are  as  follows : — 
**  La  QmHteMwe  de  Dohbtar  ttemande  a  nomoM  d*  AMetftwae 
qmoHt  la  ffHtrrt  dPBieoee  frtndrtU  ffin.  B  jfi  ta  r^ 
paiemd^  H  dgt, 

Wbcn  man  b  mad  a  kyng  of  a  e^>ped  man ; 

WlieB  man  is  lerere  other  mones  thyng  than  hi*  owen ; 

Whan  loado  tbonyi  forat,  ant  fomt  Is  felde ; 

Wkea  hares  keodlcs  o'  ths  hei'stane ; 

Wkea  Wyt  and  Wille  wems  togeden ; 

When  raon  makes  stablet  of  kyrke^  and  steles  caitels  with 

styo; 
When  RokesboTOQgha  nj«  no  burgh  ant  market  batPorwy- 

l«yo; 
When  Bamboanw  b  donged  wUh  dedo  men ; 
When  uun  ledes  men  in  ropes  to  bayen  and  to  sellon ; 
When  a  qnartcr  of  whaty  wheta  b  channged  for  a  colt  of  ten 


When  pinde  (pride)  prikee  and  pees  b  leyd  in  prieoun ; 
When  a  Scot  ne  me  hjm  hude  ase  hare  In  forme  that  the 

English  n«  shall  hym  fynde ; 
When  vyeht  ant  wronge  aatento  the  togedcre ; 
When  laddes  veddeth  lorediet; 
Whan  Soott«8  lien  ao  fiute^  that,  for  fante  of  ahep,  hy  drown- 

cth  hemaelre ; 
WbcBBbalthbbef 
Heather  in  thine  tyme  ne  in  mine ; 
Ah  coaan  ant  gone 
Wltfainiio  twenty  winter  ant  one." 

Piaxaaroif's  Poems,  Aom  Maitulnd's  MSS.  quoUnff 
frvm  HarL  Lib.  SSS53«  F.  127. 

As  I  have  never  seen  the  MS.  from  which  Mr.  Pin- 
kerton makes  this  extract,  and  as  the  date  of  it  is 
fixed  by  him  (certainly  one  of  the  most  able  antiqua- 
ries of  oar  age)  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  or  II.,  it  is 
with  great  di Adenoe  that  I  hazard  a  contrary  opinion. 
There  can,  however,  I  believe,  be  little  doubt,  that 
these  prophetic  verses  are  a  forgery,  and  not  the  pro- 


duction of  our  Thomas  the  Rhymer.  But  I  am  m- 
clined  to  believe  them  of  a  later  date  than  the  leign 
of  Edward  I.  or  II. 

The  gallant  defence  of  the  castle  of  Dunbar,  by 
Black  Agnes, 'took  place  in  the  year  1337.  The 
Rhymer  died  previous  to  the  year  1299  (see  the  char- 
ter, by  his  son,  in  the  Appendix.)  It  seems,  there- 
fore, very  improbable,  that  the  Countess  of  Dunbar 
could  ever  have  an  opportunity  of  consulting  Thomas 
the  Rhymer,  since  that  would  infer  that  she  waa 
married,  or  at  least  engaged  in  state  matters,  pre- 
vious to  1299 ;  whereas  she  is  described  as  a  young,  or 
a  middle-aged  woman,  at  the  period  of  her  being  be- 
sieged in  the  fortress,  vrhich  she  so  well  defended. 
If  the  editor  might  indulge  a  coi^ecture,  he  would 
suppose,  that  the  prophecy  was  contrived  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  English  invaders,  during  the  Scot- 
tish wars ;  and  that  the  names  of  the  Countess  of 
Dunbar,  and  of  Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  were  used  for 
the  greater  credit  of  the  forgery.  According  to  this  hy  - 
pothesis,  it  seems  likdy  to  have  been  composed  after 
the  siege  of  Dunbar,  which  had  made  the  name  of  the 
Countess  well  known,  and  consequently  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  prophecy 
is  to  aver,  that  there  shall  be  no  end  of  the  Scottuh 
war  (concerning  which  the  question  iras  proposed,) 
till  a  final  conquest  of  the  country  by  England,  at- 
tended by  all  the  usual  severities  of  war.  **  When  the 
cultivated  country  shall  become  Ibrest,'*  says  the  pro- 
phecy ;-— ^  when  the  wild  animals  shall  inhabit  the 
abode  of  men ;— when  Scots  shall  not  be  able  to  escape 
the  English,  should  they  orouch  as  hares  in  their  form" 
— all  these  denunciations  seem  to  refer  to  the  time  of 
Edward  III.,  upon  whose  victories  the  prediction  was 
probably  founded.  The  mention  of  the  exchange  be- 
twixt a  colt  worth  ten  marks,  and  a  quarter  of  ^  whaty 
[indifferent]  wheat,"  seems  to  allude  to  the  dreadful 
famine,  about  the  year  1388.  The  independence  of 
Scotland  was,  however,  as  impregnable  to  the  mines 
of  superstition,  as  to  the  steel  of  our  more  powerful 
and  more  wealthy  ndghbours.  The  war  of  Scotland 
is,  thank  Gh)d,  at  an  end ;  but  it  is  ended  without  her 
people  having  either  crouched  like  hares  in  their  form, 
or  being  drowned  in  their  flight,  **  for  faute  of  ships,'* 
— thank  God  for  that  too. — The  prophecy,  quoted 
in  the  preceding  page,  is  probably  of  the  same  date, 
and  intended  for  the  same  purpose. 

A  minute  search  of  the  records  of  the  time  would, 
probably,  throw  additional  light  upon  the  alluaons 
contained  in  these  ancient  legends.  Among  various 
rhymes  of  prophetic  import,  which  are  at  this  day 
current  amongst  the  people  of  Teviotdale,  b  one,  sup- 
posed to  be  pronounced  by^Thomas  the  Rhymer,  pre- 
sa^g  the  destruction  of  his  habitation  and  family  : 

"  The  hare  sail  kittle  [litter]  on  my  hearth  etane. 
And  tlien  will  never  be  a  Laird  Leazmoat  again.** 

The  first  of  these  lines  is  obviously  borrowed  from  that 
in  the  MS.  of  the  Harl.  Library. — **  When  hares  ken- 
dies  o'  the  her'stane" — an  emphatic  image  of  desola- 
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tlon.    It  it  alflo  inaccnntely  quoted  in  the  prophecy 
of  Waldhave,  published  by  Andro  Hart,  1613 : 

<*  This  ia  a  true  talking  that  Thomas  of  tells, 
The  hare  shall  hirple  on  the  hard  [hearth]  stane." 

Spotiiswoode,  an  honest,  but  credulous  historian, 
seems  to  have  been  a  firm  believer  in  the  authenticity 
of  the  prophetic  wares,  vended  in  the  name  of  Thomas 
of  Ercildoune.    **  The  prophecies,  yet  extant  in  Scot- 
tish rhymes,  whereupon  he  was  commonly  called 
Thomas  ike  Rhymer,  may  justly  be  admired  ;  having 
foretold,  so  many  ages  before  the  union  of  England 
and  Scotland  in  the  ninth  degree  of  the  Bruce's 
blood,  with  the  succession  of  Bruce  himself  to  the 
crown,  being  yet  a  child,  and  other  divers  particulars, 
which  the  event  hath  ratified  and  made  good.    Boe- 
thius,  in  his  story,  relateth  his  prediction  of  King 
Alexander's  death,  and  that  he  did  foretel  the  same 
to  the  Earl  of  March,  the  day  before  it  fell  out ;  say- 
ing, *  That  before  the  next  day  at  noon,  such  a  tem- 
pest should  blow,  as  Scotland  had  not  felt  for  many 
years  before.'    The  next  morning,  the  day  being  dear, 
and  no  change  appearing  in  the  air,  the  nobleman  did 
challenge  Thomas  of  his  saying,  calling  him  an  impos- 
tor.  He  replied,  that  noon  was  not  yet  passed.    About 
which  time  a  post  came  to  advertise  the  earl  of  the 
king  his  sudden  death.    '  Then,'  said  Thomas,  '  this 
is  the  tempest  I  foretold ;  and  so  it  shall  prove  to  Soot- 
land.'    Whence,  or  how,  he  had  this  knowledge,  can 
hardly  be  afiirmed ;  but  sure  it  is,  that  he  did  divine 
and  answer  truly  of  many  things  to  come." — Spot- 
TiswooDE,  p.  47.    Besides  that  notable  voucher.  Mas- 
ter Hector  Boece,  the  good  archbishop  might,  had 
he  been  so  minded,  have  referred  to  Fordun  for  the 
prophecy  of  King  Alexander's  death.    That  historian 
calls  our  bard  "  rurcUis  tile  votes."— Fonnw,  lib.  x. 
cap.  40. 

What  Spottiswoode  calls  '^  the  prophecies  extant 
in  Scottish  rhyme,"  are  the  metrical  productions 
ascribed  to  the  seer  of  Ercildoune,  which,  with  many 
other  compositions  of  the  same  nature,  bearing  the 
names  of  Bede,  Merlin,  Gildas,  and  other  approved 
soothsayers,  are  contained  in  one  small  volume,  pub- 
lished by  Andro  Hart,  at  Edinbui^h,  1615.  Nisbet 
the  herald  (who  claims  the  prophet  of  Ercildoune  as 
a  brother-profeasor  of  his  art,  founding  upon  the  va- 
rious allegorical  and  emblematical  allusions  to  heral- 
dry) intimates  the  existence  of  some  earlier  copy  of 
his  prophecies  than  that  of  Andro  Hart,  which,  how- 
ever, he  does  not  pretend  to  have  seen.*  The  late  ex- 
cellent Lord  Hailes  made  these  compositions  the  sub- 
ject of  a  dissertation,  published  in  his  Semarks  on  ike 
Ifistoiy  o/Sootiand.  His  attention  is  chiefly  directed 
to  the  celebrated  prophecy  of  our  bard,  mentioned,  by 
Bishop  Spottiswoode,  bearing  that  the  crowns  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  should  be  united  in  the  person  of 
a  King,  son  of  a  French  Queen,  and  related  to  the 
Bmoe  in  the  ninth  degree.  Lord  Hailes  plainly 
proves,  that  this  prophecy  is  perverted  from  its  origi- 


nal purpose,  in  order  to  apply  it  to  tb« 
James  YI.    The  groundworic  of  the  forgery 
found  in  the  prophecies  of  Berlington, 
the  same  collection,  and  runs  thus : 

"  Of  Brace's  left  side  shall  spring  out  a  leafc^ 
As  neere  as  the  ninth  degree ; 
And  shall  be  fleemed  of  faire  Scotland, 
In  France  farre  beyond  the  sea. 
And  then  shall  come  again  rjding. 
With  ayea  that  many  men  maj  see. 
At  Aberladie  he  shaU  light. 
With  hempen  heltcres  and  horse  of  tre. 


of 

tobs 
in 


1  See  Appendix,  Note  C. 


However  it  happen  for  to  fall. 

The  Ijon  shall  be  lord  of  all ; 

The  French  Qnen  aball  bearre  the  tonne, 

Shall  rale  all  Britainne  to  the  sea ; 

Ane  firom  the  Brace's  blood  shal  come  also. 

As  neer  as  the  ninth  degree. 

Yet  shal  there  come  a  keene  Icnigfat  over  Uie  salt  sea. 
A  keene  man  of  conrage  and  bold  man  of  onnes ; 
A  duke's  son  dowbled  [i.  «.  dubbed},  a  bom  man  inFmsCB^ 
That  shall  our  mirths  augment,  and  mend  all  ourhannes; 
After  the  date  of  onr  Lord  1513,  and  thrice  three  ibereaftn- ; 
Which  shall  brooke  all  the  broad  isle  to  himself. 
Between  thirteen  and  thrice  three  the  threip  diall  be  ended 
The  Saxons  duill  never  reoover  after.** 

There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  this  prophecy  wai 
intended  to  excite  the  confidence  of  the  Scottish  na- 
tion in  the  Duke  of  Albany,  regent  of  Scotland,  who 
arrived  from  France  in  1515,  two  years  after  the  death 
of  James  IT.  in  the  &tal  field  of  Flodden.  The  Re- 
gent was  descended  of  Bruce  by  the  left,  a  e.  by  the 
female  side,  within  the  ninth  degree.  His  mother  vu 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Boulogne,  his  fisther  banidied 
from  hiB  country--''  fleemit  of  &ir  Scotland."  Hli 
arrival  must  necessarily  be  by  sea,  and  his  landing 
was  exoected  at  Aberlady,  in  the  Frith  of  Forth.  He 
was  a  duke's  son,  dubbed  knight ;  and  nine  years 
from  1513,  are  allowed  him,  by  the  pretended  prophet 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  salvation  of  his  oona- 
try,  and  the  exaltation  of  Scotland  over  her  sister  and 
rival.  All  this  was  a  pious  fruud,  to  excite  the  ooafi* 
dence  and  spirit  of  the  country. 

The  prophecy,  put  in  the  name  of  onr  Thomas  the 
Rhymer,  as  it  stands  in  Hart's  book,  refers  to  a  later 
period.  The  narrator  meets  the  Rhymer  ipoa  a  lead 
betide  a  lee,  who  shows  him  many  emblematical  visloos, 
described  in  no  mean  strain  of  poetry.  They  chieAy 
relate  to  the  fields  of  Flodden  and  Pinkie,  to  the  na- 
tional distress  which  followed  these  defeats,  sad  to 
fotare  halcyon  days,  which  are  promised  to  Sootkad. 
One  quotation  or  two  will  be  suflScient  to  establidi 
this  fiiUy : — 

"  Onr  Scottish  King  sal  come  ful  keene. 
The  red  1  jon  beareth  he ; 
A  foddered  arrow  sharp,  I  ween. 
Shall  make  him  winke  and  warre  to  sec. 
Out  of  the  field  he  shall  be  led. 
When  he  b  bladie  and  woe  for  blood; 
Yet  to  hb  men  shall  he  sav, 

'  For  God's  love  tnm  you  agaiae. 
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And  idTe  Yt»n  rathemr  follr  a  trrr  I 
IVby  »hoald  1  low,  the  rijiht  is  mine? 
11 J  date  m  not  to  die  this  dnj.'  * 

Who  can  doal>t,  for  a  moment,  that  this  refers  to 
Ifca  bittle  of  Flodden,  and  to  the  popular  reports  oon- 
ennng  tho  doubtfol  &te  of  James  IV.  I  Allusion 
B  immediately  afterwards  made  to  the  death  of 
Gearge  Dongas,  heir  apparent  of  Angus,  who  fought 
sad  fell  with  his  sovereign  : — 


The 
That 


three  that  dar  shall  die, 
the  harte  in  silver  sheen." 


Ihf  weU-known  arms  of  the  Douglas  fkraily  are  the 
hesit  sad  three  stars.  In  another  place,  the  battle  of 
Pbkie  is  expready  mentioned  by  name : — 

**  At  F!nhe&  Cloch  there  shall  be  spilt 
Moch  gentle  blood  that  day ; 
There  shall  the  bear  lose  the  gailt, 
Ajid  the  cagUl  bear  it  away." 

To  the  end  of  all  this  allegorical  and  mystical  rhap- 
lody,  is  interpolated,  in  the  later  edition  by  Andro 
Hart,  a  new  edition  of  Berlington's  verses,  before 
Veiled,  altered  and  manulactnred,  so  as  to  bear  refer- 
tsos  to  the  aooesBon  of  James  VI.,  which  had  just 
tiien  taken  place.  The  insertion  is  made  with  a  pecu- 
Bsr  degree  of  awkwardness,  betwixt  a  question,  put  by 
theasmtor,  conoeming  the  name  and  abode  of  the 
pemm  who  showed  him  these  strange  matters,  and  the 
•anrer  of  the  prophet  to  that  question : — 

**  Then  to  the  Beinie  ooold  I  say. 
When  dwells  tbon,  or  in  what  countrief 
[Or  who  shall  rule  the  isle  of  Biitaa^ 
Fxeoi  the  north  to  the  south  sey  ? 
A  French  qneene  shall  hear  the  sonne, 
Shall  rale  all  Britaine  to  the  sea ; 
Which  of  the  Brace's  blood  shall  come. 
As  neere  as  the  nint  dsfpiee : 
I  fraiaed  ftat  what  was  his  name. 
Where  that  he  came,  from  what  country.] 
In  Brsttngtonn  I  dwell  at  hame, 
Thomas  Bymour  men  cals  me.** 

There  is  snrsly  no  one,  who  will  not  conclude,  with 
Lord  Hailesy  that  the  eight  lines,  enclosed  in  brackets, 
«s  a  efaimqf  interpolation,  borrowed  from  Berlington, 
with  such  alterations  as  might  render  the  supposed 
pnpheey  ^ypUcable  to  the  union  of  the  crowns. 

^Hule  we  are  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  proper 
Mefly  to  notice  the  soope  of  some  of  the  other  predio- 
tiBU)in  Hart's  Collection.  As  the  prophecy  of  Ber- 
Kngtonwas  intended  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  nation, 
^nring  the  regency  of  Albany,  so  diose  of  Sybilla  and 
Btnbe  refier  to  that  of  the  Earl  of  Arran,  afterwards 
J^dIu  of  Chatelherault,  during  the  minority  of  Mary, 
•  period  of  similar  calamity.  Thisisobriousflromthe 
Ulowing 


*  Take  a  thousand  in  calculation, 
And  the  longest  of  the  lyon. 
Pour  crescents  under  one  crownc^ 
With  Safait  Andrew's  croce  thrise. 
Then  thieseeore  and  thrlM  three : 
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Take  tent  to  Uerllnn  true**' 
Then  shall  the  wars  ended  bo. 
And  nerer  attain  rise. 
In  that  yere  there  shall  a  kinfi^ 
A  duke,  and  no  crown'd  Idng : 
Becans  the  prince  shall  be  yon^ 
And  tender  of  yeares." 

Hie  date,  above  hinted  at,  seems  to  be  1549,  when 
the  Scottish  Regent,  by  means  of  some  suooours  dfr* 
rived  flrom  France,  was  endeavouring  to  repair  the 
consequences  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Pinkie.  Allusion  is 
made  to  the  supply  given  to  the  ^Moldwarte  [England] 
by  the  fiained  hart,"  (the  Eari  of  Angus. )  The  Regent 
is  described  by  his  bearing  the  antelope  ;  laige  sup- 
plies are  promised  firom  France,  and  complete  oon* 
quest  predicted  to  Scotland  and  her  allies.  Thus  was 
the  same  hackneyed  stratagem  repeated,  whenever 
the  interest  of  the  rulers  appeared  to  stand  in  need  of 
it.  The  Regent  was  not,  indeed,  till  after  this  period, 
created  Duke  of  Chatelherault ;  but  that  honour  was 
the  object  of  his  hopes  and  expectations. 

The  name  of  our  renowned  soothsayer  is  liberally 
used  as  an  authority,  throughout  all  the  prophecies 
published  by  Andro  Hart.  Besides  those  expressly 
put  in  his  name,  GKldas,  another  assumed  personage, 
is  supposed  to  derive  his  knowledge  from  him ;  for  he 
concludes  thus : — 

*'  Trae  Thomas  me  told  in  a  troublesome  time. 
In  a  harreat  mora  at  Eldoun  hiUa" 

In  the  prophecy  of  Berlington,  already  quoted,  we 
are  told, 

*'  Marrellous  Merlin,  that  many  men  of  tells. 
And  Thomas's  sayings  comes  all  at  once.** 

While  I  am  upon  the  subject  of  these  prophecies, 
may  I  be  permitted  to  call  the  attention  of  antiquaries 
to  Merdwynn  Wyllt,  or  Merlin  the  Wild,  in  whose 
name,  and  by  no  means  in  that  of  Ambrose  Merlin, 
the  firiend  of  Arthur,  the  Scottish  prophecies  are  Is- 
sued! That  this  personage  resided  at  Drummelziar, 
and  roamed,  like  a  second  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  woods 
of  Tweeddale,  in  remorse  for  the  death  of  his  nephew, 
we  learn  tnmx  Fordun.  In  the  Seolk^iromoim,  lib.  S. 
cap.  31,  is  an  account  of  an  interview  betwixt  St. 
Kentigem  and  Merlin,  then  in  this  distracted  and 
miserable  state.  He  is  said  to  have  been  called  Lai' 
lokmy  from  his  mode  of  life.  On  being  commanded 
by  the  saint  to  give  an  account  of  himseli^  he  says, 
that  the  penanoe  which  he  performs  was  imposed  on 
him  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  during  a  bloody  contest 
betwixt  lidel  and  Carwanolow,  of  which  battle  he 
had  been  the  cause.  According  to  his  own  prediction, 
he  perished  at  once  by  wood,  earth,  and  water ;  for, 
being  pursued  with  stones  by  the  rustics,  he  fsU  from 
a  rode  into  the  river  Tweed,  and  was  transfixed  by  a 
sharp  stake,  fixed  there  for  the  purpose  of  extending  a 
fishing-net  :— 

"  Sndt  pef^tmui,  li^ide  pereumu,  d  tnida, 
Bae  trim  MtriinumJkrtur  inire  nicem. 
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Bt/ecit  vatempertertM  peHeula  ventwt," 

Buty  in  A  metrioftl  hiitory  of  Merlin  of  Caledonia, 
eompiled  by  Geoffire;  of  Monmouth^  from  the  tradi- 
tiona  of  the  Welsh  bards,  this  mode  of  death  ia  attri- 
buted to  a  page,  whom  Merlin's  sister,  dedrous  to 
convict  the  prophet  of  &]sehood,  because  he  had  be- 
trayed her  intrigues,  introduced  to  him,  under  three 
various  disguises,  oiquiring  each  time  in  what  manner 
the  person  should  die.  To  the  first  demand  Merlin 
answered,  the  party  should  perish  by  a  ISsIl  from  a 
rock  ;  to  the  second,  that  he  should  die  by  a  tree ;  and 
to  the  third,  that  he  should  be  drowned.  The  youth 
perished,  while  hunting,  in  the  mode  imputed  by  For- 
don  to  Merlin  himsell 

Fordun,  contrary  to  the  French  authorities,  con- 
Counds  this  person  with  the  Merlin  of  Arthur ;  but 
oondudes  by  informing  us,  that  many  believed  him  to 
be  a  difliBrent  person.  The  grave  of  Merlin  is  pointed 
out  at  Drummelziar,  in  Tweeddale,  beneath  an  aged 
thorn-tree.  On  the  east-ude  of  the  churchyard,  the 
brook,  called  Pausayl,  fidls  into  the  Tweed ;  and  the 
following  prophecy  is  said  to  have  been  current  con- 
cerning their  union : — 

"  When  Tweed  usd  Pansajl  join  at  Merlin's  gnre^ 
Scotland  and  England  shall  one  monarch  hsTe." 

On  tlie  day  of  the  coronation  of  James  YI.,  the 
Tweed  accordingly  overflowed,  and  joined  the  Pau- 
sayl at  the  prophet's  grave. — Pennycuick^s  Hidory 
<^  Tteeeddak,  p.  26.  These  circumstances  would 
seem  to  infer  a  communication  betwixt  the  south- 
west of  Scotland  and  Wales,  of  a  nature  peculiarly 
intimate ;  lor  I  presume  that  Merlin  would  retain 
sense  enough  to  choose  for  the  scene  of  his  wander- 
ings, a  country  having  a  language  and  manners  simi- 
lar to  his  own. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  memory  of  Meriin  Sylvester, 
or  the  Wild,  was  fresh  among  the  Scots  during  the 
reign  of  James  V.  Waldhave,'  under  whose  name  a 
set  of  prophecies  was  published,  describes  himself  as 
lying  upon  Lomond  Law  ;  he  bean  a  voice,  which 
bids  him  stand  to  his  defence  ;  he  looks  around,  and 
beholds  a  flock  of  hares  and  foxes  '  pursued  over  the 
mountain  by  a  savage  figure,  to  whom  he  can  hardly 
give  the  name  of  man.  At  the  sight  of  Waldhave, 
the  apparition  leaves  the  objects  of  his  pursuit,  and 
assaults  him  with  a  club.  Waldhave  defends  himself 
with  his  sword,  throws  the  savage  to  the  earth,  and 
rcfases  to  let  him  arise  till  he  swear,  by  the  law  and 
lead  he  lives  upon,  '^  to  do  him  no  harm."  This  done, 
he  permits  him  to  arise,  and  marvels  at  his  strange 
appearance : — 

*'  Ha  was  formed  like  a  freike  [oiaa]  all  his  fonr  qnarters: 
And  then  his  chin  and  his  face  haired  so  thick. 
With  haire  growing  so  grime,  feaiful  to  see.** 


1  I  do  not  know  whether  the  penon  here  meant  he  Wald- 
have. an  abbot  of  Melrose,  who  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity, 
abonl  1160. 


He  answers  briefly  to  Waldbave^'s  enquiry  ooBcenug 
his  name  and  nature,  that  he  ^drees  his  weird,"  i.  a 
does  penance  in  that  wood  ;  and,  having  hinted  that 
questions  as  to  his  own  state  are  offenahFBy  he  pours 
forth  an  obscure  ifaapsody  conoeming  fatOBBtj^tM 
concludes^ — 

"  Oo  musing  npon  Merlin  if  thon  wUt : 
For  1  mean  no  more,  man,  at  this  time." 

T^iis  is  exactly  similar  to  the  meeting  betwixt  Mer- 
lin and  Kentigem  in  Fordun.  These  prophecies  of 
Merlin  seem  to  have  been  in  request  in  the  minori^ 
of  James  Y, ;  for,  among  the  amusements  with  whidi 
Sir  Darid  Lindsay  diverted  that  piinoe  during  his 
infimcy,  are, 

*'  The  prophecies  of  Rymer,  Bede,  and  Meriin.'* 

Sia  DAVm  LmiWAT's  KpitOe  to  Ou  Dng. 

And  we  find,  in  Waldhave,  at  least  one  allusion  to 
the  very  ancient  prophecy,  addressed  to  the  Ceootesi 
of  Dunbar : — 

*'  This  is  a  tme  token  that  Thomas  of  tells. 
When  a  ladde  with  a  ladye  shall  go  over  the  fidds." 

The  original  stands  thus  : — 

•*  When  biddes  weddeth  loTodies.** 

Another  prophecy  of  Merlin  seems  to  have  bees 
currmt  about  the  time  of  the  Regent  Morton's  ex»> 
oution.  When  that  nobleman  was  committed  to  the 
charge  of  his  accuser,  Captain  James  Stewart,  nevi; 
created  Eari  of  Arran,  to  be  conducted  to  his  trial  st 
Edinbuigh,  Spottiswoode  says,  that  he  asked,  **  *■  Who 
was  Earl  of  Arran  t '  and  being  answered  that  Ckp- 
tain  James  was  the  man,  after  a  short  psnss^  he  ssid, 
<  And  is  it  sot  I  know  then  what  I  may  look  fori' 
meaning,  as  was  thought,  that  the  old  prophecy  of 
the  '  Falling  of  the  heart'  by  the  mouth  of  Ama,' 
should  then  be  ftilfilled.  Whether  this  was  his  mind 
or  not,  it  is  not  known  ;  but  some  q»ared  not,  at  tht 
time  when  the  Hamiltons  were  banished,  in  whieb 
business  he  was  held  too  earnest,  to  say,  that  be  stood 
in  fear  of  that  prediction,  and  went  that  course  only 
to  disappoint  it.  But  if  so  it  was,  he  did  find  Mmsetf 
now  deluded ;  for  he  fell  by  the  mouth  of  snodur 
Arran  than  he  imagined." — Spoitiswoode,  313.  TIm 
fatal  words  alluded  to  seem  to  be  these  in  tiie  pn>-  ' 
phecy  of  Meriin  : — 

"  In  Uko  montha  of  Arrsae  a  aelcoath  shall  fijl. 
Two  hloodie  hearts  shall  be  taken  with  a  false  taia»» 
And  derfl  J  dnng  down  without  any  dome.** 

To  return  from  these  desultory  remarks,  Into  vlu^ 
I  have  been  led  by  the  celebrated  name  of  MeriiOr 
the  style  of  all  these  prophecies,  published  by  Birt, 
is  very  much  the  same.    The  measure  is  allitanti^ 

>  See  Appendix,  Note  D. 

s  The  heart  was  the  co(;nizance  of  Moxtoa. 
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ud  mMwbAf  rimilar  to  that  of  Pierce  PUnoman'i 
Vwiam;  a  ciroiumUace  which  might  entitle  us  to 
Meribe  to  eome  of  them  aa  earlier  date  than  the  feign 
«f  James  T^  did  we  not  know  that  Sir  ChUlanm  of 


GoflMnqr  nnd  G€tuxun§  and  Oolograt,  two  romances 
reodered  almost  nnlntelligihle  by  the  extremity  of 
iSeeted  alliteration,  are  perhaps  not  prior  to  that 
period.  Indeed,  although  we  may  allow  that,  during 
mneh  earlier  times,  prophecies,  under  the  names  of 
tiiQSB  edebrated  soothsayers,  have  been  current  in 
BoBtlsnd,  yet  those  published  by  Hart  have  obviously 
baa  so  often  vamped  and  re-vamped,  to  serve  the 
po£i6eal  purposes  of  difllerent  periods,  that  it  may  be 
ifarewdly  suspected,  that,  as  in  the  ease  of  Sir  John 
Cotler^a  timaamignUed  stockingB,  veiy  little  of  the 
acigiaal  materials  now  remains.  I  cannot  refrain 
from  indulging  my  readers  with  the  publisher's  title 
to  the  last  prophecy,  as  it  oontshis  oertain  curious 
lafannation  oonoeming  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  who  is 
idoitiiied  with  the  Oumaean  Sibyl :  *  Hero  foUoweth 
t  pnphede,  pronounced  by  a  noble  queene  and  mat- 
no,  esUed  Sybilla,  Regina  Austri,  that  came  to  Solo- 
BHB.  Through  the  which  she  compiled  four  bookes, 
at  the  instance  of  the  said  King  Sol,  and  others 
diven :  and  the  fourth  book  was  directed  to  a  noble 
img,  called  Bald  wine.  King  of  the  broad  isle  of  Bri- 
tain;  in  the  wiiich  she  maketh  menticm  of  two  noble 
princes  and  emperours,  the  which  is  called  Leones. 
How  these  two  shall  subdue  and  overcome  all  earthlie 
ptinees  to  their  diademe  and  erowne,  and  also  be 
gMfied  and  crowned  in  the  heaven  among  saints. 
The  fint  of  these  two  is  Gonatantinua  Magnus  ;  that 
via  LeprosttS,  the  son  of  Saint  Helena,  that  found 
the  crooe.  The  second  is  the  sizt  king  of  the  name 
of  Steward  of  Scotland,  the  which  is  our  most  noble 
king.**  With  such  editors  and  commentators,  what 
wander  that  the  text  became  unintelligible,  even  be- 
vood  the  usnal  oracular  obscurity  of  prediction  t 

If  there  still  remain,  therefore,  among  these  pre- 
dictioas,  any  verses  having  a  daim  to  real  antiquity, 
it  aeems  now  impossible  to  discover  them  from  those 
which  sre  comparatively  modem.  Nevertheless,  as 
tbere  sre  to  be  found,  in  these  compositions,  some 
uoeoDUDonly  vrild  and  masculine  expressions,  the 
Editor  has  been  induced  to  throw  a  few  passages  to- 
gether, into  the  sort  of  ballad  to  which  this  disquiai- 
uon  ia  prefixed.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  no 
difficult  matter  for  him,  by  a  judicious  aelection,  to 
bsfo  excited,  in  favour  of  Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  a 
dnre  of  the  admiration  bestowed  by  sundry  wise  per- 
sona apon  Mass  Robert  Fleming.^    For  example  : — 

**  Bat  tlMO  the  lilje  ahalbe  louied  when  they  least  think ; 
Then  dear  kind's  blood  ahal  quake  for  fear  of  death ; 
For  chnrb  ahal  chop  off  heads  of  their  chief  beinia, 
And  earfe  of  the  crowna  that  Chriat  hath  appointedt 

Thereafter,  on  every  dde.  Borrow  ihal  aiiae ; 

*  The  Bev.  R.  Fleming,  paator  of  a  Scotch  congregation  in 
Laidon,  pabUabad  in  1701,  "  Diieonnes  on  the  Biae  and  Fall 
>f  Papaey."  fai  wbkA.  he  expreaaod  hia  belief  founded  on  a 


The  baxjtea  of  clear  barona  down  thai  be  tniken , 
Seculan  ahall  alt  in  spiritual  seata, 
Ocenpying  offioea  anointed  aa  they  were." 

Taking  the  lily  for  the  emblem  of  France,  can  there 
be  a  m<Hre  plain  prophecy  of  the  murder  of  her  mo> 
naroh>  the  destruction  of  her  nobility,  and  the  deso- 
lation of  her  hierarchy  I 

But,  without  looking  &rther  into  the  ajgns  of  the 
times,  the  Editor,  though  the  least  of  all  the  prophets, 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  every  true  Briton  vriU  ap- 
prove of  his  application  of  the  last  prophecy  quoted 
in  the  ballad. 

Hart's  collection  of  prophecies  was  frequently  re- 
printed during  the  last  century,  probab^  to  favour 
the  pretensions  of  the  unfortunate  family  of  Stuart. 
For  the  prophetic  renown  of  Gildas  and  Bede,  see 
Fordm,  lib.  S. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Thomas's  predictions, 
it  may  be  noticed,  that  sundry  rhymes,  passing  for 
his  prophetic  efl^ons,  are  still  current  among  the 
vulgar.  Thus,  he  is  said  to  have  prophesied  of  the 
veiy  ancient  family  of  Haig  of  Bemerside, 

"  Betide,  betide,  whate'er  betide, 
Haig  shall  be  Haig  of  Bemerbide." 

The  grandfather  of  the  present  proprietor  of  Bemer- 
side had  twelve  daughters,  before  his  lady  brought 
him  a  male  hdr.  The  common  people  trembled  for 
the  credit  of  their  fprourite  soothsayer.  The  late  Mr. 
Haig  was  at  length  bom,  and  their  belief  in  the  pro- 
phecy confirmed  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt. 

Another  memorable  prophecy  bore,  Viat  the  Old 
Kirk  at  Kelso,  constructed  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
Abbey,  should  **  fiUl  when  at  the  fiiUest.''  At  a  very 
crowded  sennon,  about  thirty  years  ago^  a  piece  of 
lime  fell  ft^>m  the  roof  of  the  church.  The  alarm,  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  words  of  the  seer,  became  uni- 
versal ;  and  happy  were  they  who  were  nearest  the 
door  of  the  predestined  edifice.  The  church  was  in 
consequence  deserted,  and  has  never  since  had  an 
opportunity  of  tumbling  upon  a  full  congregation.  I 
hope,  for  the  sake  of  a  beautifiil  specimen  of  Saxo- 
GK>thio  architecture,  that  the  accomplishment  of  this 
prophecy  is  far  distant. 

Another  prediction,  ascribed  to  the  Rhymer,  seems 
to  have  been  founded  on  that  sort  of  insight  into  futu- 
rity, possessed  by  most  men  of  a  sound  and  combining 
judgment.    It  runs  thus : — 

*<  At  Eldon  Tree  if  you  shall  be, 
A  brigR  ower  Tweed  yon  there  may  aee." 

The  spot  in  question  commands  an  extensive  pro- 
spect of  the  course  of  the  river ;  and  it  was  easy  to 
foresee,  that  when  the  country  should  become  in  the 
least  degree  improved,  a  bridge  would  be  somewhere 
throvm  over  the  stream.  In  foot,  you  now  see  no  less 
than  three  bridges  firom  that  elevated  situation. 


text  in  the  Apocalypse,  that  the  French  M onardiy  would 
andeigo  some  remarkable  humiliation  about  ITdi^—Ko, 
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Conpatrick^  (Comes  Patrick)  Earl  of  March,  bat 
more  commonly  taking  his  title  from  hia  oastle  of 
Dtmbar,  acted  a  notod  part  during  the  wars  of  Ed- 
ward L  in  Scotland.  As  Thomas  of  Ercildonne  is  said 
to  have  deliTered  to  him  his  famoos  prophecy  of  King 
Alexander's  death,  the  Editor  has  chosen  to  intro- 
dnce  him  into  the  following  ballad.  All  the  prophetic 
are  selected  from  Hart's  pttblication.' 


THOMAS  THE  RHYMER. 


PAKT  BBOOND. 


When  Aven  years  were  come  and  gane, 
The  san  blink'd  fiur  on  pool  and  stream  ; 

And  Thomas  lay  on  HuntUe  bank, 
like  one  awaken'd  frt>m  a  dream. 

He  heard  the  trampling  of  a  steed, 

He  saw  the  flash  of  armoor  flee. 
And  he  beheld  a  gallant  knight 

Come  riding  down  by  the  Eildon-tree. 

He  was  a  stalwart  knight,  and  strong; 

Of  giant  make  he  'pear'd  to  be : 
He  s^yd  his  horse,  as  he  were  wode, 

Wi'  gilded  spurs,  of  (aushion  fne. 

gaya— ^  Well  met,  well  met,  true  Thomas ! 

Some  uncouth  feriies  show  to  me." — 
Says— ^  Christ  thee  save,  Corspatrick  brave  I 

Thrice  welcume,  good  Dunbar,  to  me  I 

**  light  down,  light  down,  Corspatrick  brave ! 

And  I  will  show  thee  curses  three. 
Shall  gar  fair  Scotland  greet  and  grane, 

And  change  the  green  to  the  black  livery. 

"  A  storm  shall  roar  this  very  hour, 
From  Ross's  hills  to  Solway  sea."— 

**  Te  lied,  ye  lied,  ye  vrariock  hoar? 
For  the  sun  shines  sweet  on  fauld  and  lee."— 

He  put  his  hand  on  the  Earlie's  head ; 

He  show'd  him  a  rock  beside  the  sea. 
Where  a  king  lay  stiff  beneath  his  steed,' 

And  stcel-dight  nobles  wiped  their  ee. 

1  An  exact  reprint  of  fhcae  prophecies,  from  tho  edition  of 
Waldegrave,  in  lOia,  collated  with  Harty  of  1615,  from  tlw 
copy  in  the  Abbotslbrd  Library,  was  completed  for  the  Ban- 
natyne  Cinh,  under  the  care  of  the  learned  antiquary,  Mr. 
David  Laiag  of  Edinburgh.— Eo.  1833. 


s  King  Alexander,  killed  by  a  ikll  from  his  hone,  u 
Kinghom. 


*'  The  neist  curse  fights  on  Branxton  liill*: 
By  Flodden's  high  and  heathery  ride. 

Shall  wave  a  banner  red  as  blnde. 
And  chieftains  throng  wi*  mcikle  pridew 

**  A  Scottish  iOng  shall  come  full  keeo. 

The  ruddy  lion  beareth  he ; 
A  feather'd  arrow  sharp,  I  ween, 

Shall  make  him  wink  and  warre  to  aesw 

"  When  he  u  bloody,  and  all  to  Uedde, 
Thus  to  his  men  he  still  shall  say — 

*  For  God's  sake,  turn  ye  back  again. 
And  give  yon  southern  folk  a  fray ! 

Why  should  I  lose,  the  right  is  minet 
My  doom  is  not  to  die  this  day.'* 

^  Yet  turn  ye  to  the  eastern  hand. 
And  woe  and  wonder  ye  sail  see ; 

How  forty  thousand  spearmen  stand. 
Where  yon  rank  river  meets  the 


**  There  shall  the  lion  lose  the  gylte. 
And  the  libbards  bear  it  clean  away  ; 

At  Pinkyn  Cleuch  there  shall  be  spilt 
Much  gontil  bluid  that  day." — 

«  Enough,  enough,  of  cune  and  ban ; 

Some  blessings  show  thou  now  to  me^ 
Or,  by  the  fsith  o'  my  bodie,"  Conpatriek  aid, 

**  Ye  shall  rue  the  day  ye  e*er  saw  mel"— 

"  The  first  of  blesnngs  I  shall  thee  show, 
Is  by  a  bum,  that's  call'd  of  bread  ;* 

Where  Saxon  men  shall  tine  the  bow. 
And  find  their  arrows  lack  the  head. 

^  Beside  that  brigg,  out  ower  that  bum, 
Where  the  water  bickereth  bright  and  sheen. 

Shall  many  a  ISallen  courser  spurn, 
And  knights  shall  die  in  battle  keen. 

"  Beside  a  headless  cross  of  stone, 
The  libbards  there  shall  lose  the  gree; 

The  raven  shall  come,  the  erne  shall  go, 
And  drink  the  Saxon  bluid  sae  free. 

The  cross  of  stone  they  shall  not  know. 
So  thick  the  corses  there  shall  be." — 

^  But  tell  me  now,"  said  brave  Dunbar, 
**  True  Thomas,  tell  now  unto  me. 

What  man  shall  rale  the  isle  Britain, 
Even  from  the  north  to  the  southern  seaf  *— 

•  The  uncertainty  irhich  long  preriUlcd  in  SooUnd.  tm 

oeming  the  fate  of  Jamee  IV.,  ie  well  knovn. 

«  One  ci  Thomas's  rhymes,  preeerred  by  tiaiMUnii  !■■ 

thus:— 

"  Thebnmofbrvid 

Shall  mn  fow  reid." 

Bannock-bum  is  the  brook  here  meant.    The  Seoltgiw^ 
navie  of  baimoek  to  a  thick  round  oake  of  unleaTeaMi  bm^ 
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*  A  French  Qn«en  shall  hear  the  son, 
Shall  rule  all  Britain  to  the  sea; 

Be  of  the  Brace's  blood  shall  oome, 
As  near  as  in  the  ninth  degree. 

*  The  ivaten  worship  shall  his  race; 
likewise  the  wares  of  the  farthest  sea ; 

For  they  shall  ride  OTer  ocean  wide. 
With  hempen  bridles,  and  horse  of  tree. 


Cj^omair  t^e  Wi^i^mtx, 


PAKT  THIRD. — MODKBlf. 


BT  WALTER  SCOTT. 

Thohis  trb  Rhtmbr  was  renowned  among  his 
Whtenipoiaries,  as  the  author  of  the  celebrated  ro- 
Dsoee  of  Sir  Trislrenu  Of  this  once-admired  poem 
«dIj  one  copy  is  now  known  to  exist,  which  is  in  the 
Advocates'  Library.  The  Editor,  in  1804,  published 
1  anall  edition  of  this  curious  work  ;  which,  if  it  does 
not  revire  the  reputation  of  the  bard  of  Erdldoane, 
ii  at  least  the  earliest  specimen  of  Scottish  poetry 
hitherto  published.  Some  account  of  this  romance  has 
ilready  been  given  to  the  world  in  Mr.  Ellis's  Sped- 
MM  ofAneietU  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  165,  iiL  p.  410 ;  a 
VDik  to  wbUA  oar  predecessors  and  our  posterity  are 
slike  obliged ;  the  former,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
beit^dected  examples  of  their  poetical  taste ;  and  the 
htter,  for  a  history  of  the  English  langusge,  which 
vin  only  cense  to  be  interesting  with  the  existence  of 
oar  mother-tongu^  and  all  that  genius  and  learning 
have  recorded  in  iL  It  is  sufficient  here  to  mention, 
that  so  great  was  the  reputation  of  the  romance  of  Sir 
THdrem,  that  few  were  thought  capable  of  reciting  it 
tfter  the  manner  of  the  author — ^a  drcumstanoe  al- 
Inded  to  by  Robert  de  Brunne,  the  annalist : — 

"  I  aee  in  aong,  in  ted^yng  tale. 
Of  Erceldonn,  and  of  Kendale, 
Mow  tham*  fays  as  they  tbame  wroght. 
And  in  thare  iftTing  it  semea  nocht. 
That  tbon  maj  here  in  Sir  Tristrem, 
Over  geatea  it  has  the  steme. 
Over  all  that  is  or  was ; 
If  men  it  said  as  made  Thomas,**  fte. 

It  appears,  from  a  very  curious  MS.  of  the  thirteenth 
eentoiy,  penes  Mr.  Douce  of  London,  containing  a 
French  metrical  romance  ot  Sir  Triairem,  that  the 
wnk  of  onr  Thomas  the  Rhymer  was  known,  and  re- 


*  Babenlaw  and  Dnnyon,  are  two  hills  near  Jedbviyh. 

*  la  aadent  tower  near  Erdldonne,  belonging  to  a  family 
of  the  name  oi  0ome.  One  of  Thomas's  prophecies  is  laid  to 
bare  mn  thus  .— 

"  Vengeance  1  vengeance!  when  and  where ? 
Un  the  honse  of  Coldingknow,  now  and  ever  mair  I  ** 


ferred  to,  by  the  minstrels  of  Normandy  and  Bretagna 
Having  arrived  at  a  part  of  the  romance  where  re- 
citers were  wont  to  differ  in  the  mode  of  telling  th« 
story,  the  French  bard  expressly  dtes  the  authority 
of  the  poet  of  Ercildoune : 

**  Phuurt de noi ffranUrne volmt, 
Cdquedd  naim  dUre  se  toleid, 
jajtwmu  Kaherdin  dat  atmert 
Li  natm  reeM  Trittram  namr, 
BeMbu^i  par  grant  enffin, 
Qimnt  a  ofiHe  Kakerdin  / 
Pur  eeet  plai  e  pur  cat  wuO, 
Snmeiad  TriUram  OutwrnaJ; 
En  SngkUrrtpitr  YioUt 
Tbohab  ieo  granier  n»  voU, 
Et  H  ffoU  par  rattun  moitrer, 
Qu'  loo  neputpae  eeUer,"  Ac. 

The  tale  of  Sir  Triatrem,  as  narrated  in  the  Edtn^ 
buigh  MS.,  is  totally  different  from  the  voluminova 
romance  in  prose,  originally  compiled  on  the  same 
subjeot  by  Rustioien  de  Puiae,  and  analyzed  by  M.  de 
Treasan ;  but  agrees  in  every  essential  particular  with 
the  metrical  performance  just  quoted,  which  is  a  work 
of  much  hightf  antiquity. 

The  following  attempt  to  commemorate  the  Rhym- 
er's poetical  £sme,  and  the  traditional  account  of  his 
marvellous  return  to  Fairy  Land,  being  entirely  mo- 
dern, would  have  been  placed  with  greater  propriety 
among  the  class  of  Modern  Ballads,  had  it  it  not  been 
for  its  immediate  connexion  with  the  first  and  second 
parts  of  the  same  story. 


THOMAS  THE  RHYMER. 


PART  THIRD. 


When  seven  years  more  were  come  and  gone, 
Was  war  through  Scotland  spread. 

And  Ruberslaw  show'd  high  Dunyon  ^ 
His  beacon  blazing  red. 

Then  all  by  bonny  Coldingknow,' 
Pitched  palliouns  took  their  room. 

And  crested  helms,  and  spears  a-rowe, 
Qlanoed  gaily  through  the  broom. 

The  Leader,  rolling  to  the  Tweed,    - 

Resounda  the  ensende;* 
They  roused  the  deer  from  Caddeuhead, 

To  distant  Torwoodlee.^ 


The  spot  is  rendered  claiaical  by  its  baring  given  naaM  to 
the  heantifhl  melody  called  the  Broom  if  the  Cowdenknonn, 

•  £R«e>ule— War-cry,  or  gathering  word. 

*  Torwoodlee  and  Caddenhead  are  places  in  Se^Uriohfre; 
both  the  property  of  Mr.  Pringle  of  Torwoodlee. 
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Ti.e  featt  was  spread  in  Ereildotine, 
In  Learmont's  high  and  ancient  hall : 

And  there  were  knights  of  great  renown, 
And  ladies,  laced  in  pall. 

Nor  lacked  they,  while  they  sat  at  dine, 

The  music  nor  the  tale, 
Nor  goblets  of  the  blood-red  whie, 

Nor  mantUng  qnaighs  *  of  ale. 

Tme  Thomas  rose,  with  harp  in  hand. 

When  as  the  feast  was  done : 
(In  minstrel  strife,  in  Fairy  Land, 

The  elfin  harp  he  won.) 

Hush'd  were  the  throng,  both  limb  and  tongne, 

And  harpers  for  envy  pale ; 
And  armed  lords  lean'd  on  their  swords, 

And  hearken'd  to  the  tale. 

In  numbers  high,  the  witching  tale 

Tlie  prophet  pour'd  along; 
No  after  bard  might  e'er  a^ail ' 

Those  numbers  to  prolong. 

Yet  fragments  of  the  lofty  strain 

Float  down  the  tide  of  years. 
As,  buoyant  on  the  stormy  main, 

A  parted  wreck  appears.' 

He  sung  King  Arthur's  Table  Round  t 

The  Warrior  of  the  Lake ; 
How  courteous  Ghtwaine  met  the  wound,^ 

And  bled  for  ladies'  sake. 

But  ohie^  in  gentle  Tristrem's  praise. 

The  notes  melodious  swell ; 
Was  none  ezcell'd  in  Arthur's  days, 

The  knight  of  Lionelle. 

For  Maike,  his  cowardly  nude's  right, 

A  venom'd  wound  he  bore ; 
When  fierce  Morholde  he  slew  in  fight. 

Upon  the  Irish  shore. 

No  art  the  poison  might  withstand ; 

No  medicine  could  be  found. 
Till  loTely  Isolde's  lily  hand 

Had  probed  the  rankling  wound. 

With  gentle  hand  and  soothing  tODgne 

Bhe  bore  the  leech's  part ; 
And,  while  she  o'er  his  sick-bed  hung, 

He  paid  her  with  his  heart. 


1  QiMi%fA«— Wooden  caps,  composed  of  stares  hooped  tog»- 
Umt. 

'  See  Introdaction  to  this  ballad. 

B  This  itsnia  was  quoted  bj  the  Bdinbnrgh  BeTiewer,  of 


! 


O  fatal  was  tho  gift,  T  ween  1 

For,  doom'd  in  evil  tide. 
The  maid  must  be  rude  Cornwall's  quern. 

His  oowardly  uncle's  bride. 

Their  loves,  their  woes,  the  gifted  bsjrd 

In  fidry  tissue  wove ; 
Where  lords,  and  knights,  and  ladies  br^s:ht, 

In  gay  conftasion  strove. 

The  Garde  Joyeuse,  amid  the  tale, 
High  rear'd  its  glittering  head ; 

And  Avalon's  endianted  vale 
In  all  its  wonders  spread. 

Brangwain  was  there,  and  Segramore, 
And  fiend-bom  Merlin's  gramarye ; 

Of  that  £uned  wizard's  mighty  lore, 
O  who  could  sing  but  he ! 

Through  many  a  maze  the  winning  song 

In  changeful  passion  led. 
Till  bent  at  length  the  listening  throng 

O'er  Tristrem's  dying  bed. 

His  ancient  wounds  their  sears  expand, 
With  a^ny  his  heart  is  wrung : 

O  where  is  Isolde's  lilye  hand. 
And  where  her  soothing  tongue? 

Bhe  comes  I  she  comes ! — ^like  flash  of  flame 

Can  lovers'  fbotsteps  fly: 
She  comes !  she  oomes !— she  only  came 

To  see  her  Tristrem  die. 

She  saw  him  die ;  her  latest  sigh 
Join'd  in  a  kiss  his  parting  breath ; 

The  gentlest  pair,  that  Britain  bare, 
United  are  in  death. 

There  paused  the  harp :  its  lingering  toand 

Died  slowly  on  the  ear; 
The  silent  guests  still  bent  around. 

For  still  they  seem'd  to  hear. 

Then  woe  broke  forth  in  murmurs  weak : 
Nor  ladies  heaved  alone  the  sigh ; 

But,  half  ashamed,  the  rugged  cheek 
Did  many  a  gaunUet  dry. 

On  Leader^  stream,  and  Learmont's  towei, 

The  mists  of  evening  dose ; 
In  camp,  in  castle,  or  in  bower. 

Bach  warrior  sought  repose. 


1804,  as  anoUe eorUratt  to  the  ozdinary  humttityof  tSt  ««• 
nnlae  ballad  diction.— Bo. 

*  See,  in  the  FeMiaux  of  Monilenr  le  Giand,  AtflxSij 
translated  by  the  late  Ongorj  Way,  Esq.,  the  tsif  flf  tb 
Knighi  and  the  Swrd.    Cyol.tt.p.&] 
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hard  Dongiaa,  in  hu  lofty  tent, 
Dmm'd  o'er  the  woelbl  tale ; 

Wlien  footstepe  light,  ecroei  the  bent. 
The  wanior's  enn  aandL 


He  iterta,  he  wakee^-"  What,  Riohard,  ho  I 

AriM,  my  page,  ariie ! 
What  ventoroua  wight,  at  dead  of  night. 

Dare  atep  where  Douglas  lies ! " — 

nea  fiirth  they  raeh'd :  by  Leader's  tide, 

A  aeleouth^  right  they  we— 
A  liart  aod  hind  pace  aide  by  lide, 

As  white  as  snow  on  Faimalie.' 

Beneath  the  moon,  with  gestore  proad. 

They  stately  more  and  slow ; 
Nor  seare  they  at  the  gathering  crowd. 

Who  marvel  aa  they  go. 

To  Leannont's  tower  a  meaage  q>ed. 

As  bst  aa  page  might  ran ; 
Aad  Thomaa  started  firom  his  bed. 

And  Boon  his  clothes  did  on. 

Pint  he  woxe  pale,  and  then  woxe  red ; 

Never  a  word  he  spake  but  three ; — 
'  My  sand  is  ran ;  my  thread  is  qpnn ; 

This  Bgn  regardeth  me." 

The  elfin  harp  his  neck  around, 

In  minstrel  guise,  he  hong ; 
And  on  the  wind,  in  doleftil  sound, 

Tts  dying  aeoents  rang. 

Then  forth  he  ?rent ;  yet  turn'd  him  oft 
To  view  his  ancient  hall : 


^     On  the  grey  tovrer,  in  lustre  soft. 
The  autumn  moonbeams  fall; 

And  Leader's  waves,  like  eilvorfibeen, 

Danoed  shimmering  in  the  ray ; 
In  deepening  mass,  at  distance  seen, 

Broad  Soltra's  mountains  lay. 

"  Farewell,  my  fitthers'  ancient  tower! 

A  long  farewell,"  said  he : 
"  The  scene  of  pleasure,  pomp,  or  powWf 

Thou  never  more  shalt  be. 

<*  To  Learaiont's  name  no  foot  of  efurth 

Shall  here  again  belong. 
And,  on  thy  hospitable  hearth. 

The  hare  shall  leave  her  young. 

**  Adieu !  adieu  1"  again  he  cried. 

All  as  he  turn'd  him  roun' — 
«  FareweU  to  Leader's  sOver  tidel 

Farewell  to  Erdldoune ! " 

The  hart  and  hind  approach*d  the  place, 

As  lingering  yet  he  stood ; 
And  there,  before  Lord  Douglaa'  fluse. 

With  them  he  oroas'd  the  flood. 

Lord  Douglas  leap'd  on  his  berry-brovm  etecd, 
And  spnrr'd  him  the  Leader  o'er ; 

But,  though  he  rode  with  lightning  speed, 
He  never  saw  them  more. 

Some  said  to  hill,  and  some  to  glen, 
Their  wondrous  course  had  been ; 

But  ne'er  in  haunts  of  living  men 
Again  was  Thomas  seen. 


APPENDIX. 


NOTB  A.— P.  572. 

F^rmVitCkariiaar^itftMeTrMtifB(nMYSoUra. 

Advoeatef  Library,  W.  4. 14. 

BB8YLT0N. 

OnviBes  has  litena  linuis  v«l  sndltaTii  Thomss  de  Erdl- 
iwa  fUfau  et  hens  Thoout  Bymoar  ds  Brdldoim  Mlutem  in 
I>i«iBB.  NoToitismeperl^iateoistlMkealnniinpleDoJadido 
I  sc  per  pwwatei  qoletem  cTimitm  pro  me  et  here- 


*  An  asdent  seat  upon  the  Tweed,  in  Selkirkshire.  In  a 
popelsr  edition  of  the  first  pari  of  Thomss  the  BhTOier,  the 
Pairj  Qoeen  thus  addreaacs  him  :— 


dibua  meia  Magiatio  domns  Sancta  Tiiaitstis  da  Soltre  et 
firatribna  ejvadem  domna  totam  teiram  mcam  com  omnihoa 
pertinentiboa  aaia  quam  In  teneaaento  de  BrcUdoon  heradi- 
tarie  tenni  rennndiando  de  toto  pro  me  et  heredibna  meia 
omul  Jure  et  olsmeo  qom  ego  sen  anteoeaaoraa  mel  in  esden^ 
term  alioque  tempore  de  perpetno  haboimna  rire  de  ftatnio 
haben  poaanmna.  In  cojoa  rei  teatlmonlo  preaentibna  Ua 
aigUlam  meam  appoani  data  apnd  Brdldoon  die  Martia  prozi- 
BM  poat  ibatom  Sandonim  Apoatolonua  Sjmonia  et  Jude 
Anno  Domini  Ifllleafme  cc.  NonsgMhno  Neno. 


"  <Hn  ye  wad  meet  wf  me  again. 
Gang  to  the  bonnj  banka  of  PalmaHe.' 


FairnUee  b  now  one  of  the 
M.P.  for  SeUdrkahira.    1833. 


of  Mr.  PringleorCliitoiw 
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NotkB.— P.  574. 

The  reader  it  here  prosented,  from  an  old,  and  unfbrtnnately 
an  imperfect  MS.,  with  the  undoubted  original  of  Thomae  the 
Rhymer's  intrigue  with  the  Queen  of  Fafiry.  It  will  aflbrd 
great  amneement  to  those  who  would  itudy  the  nature  of 
traditional  poetry,  and  the  changee  effected  by  oral  tradition, 
to  compare  this  ancient  romance  with  the  foregoing  ballad. 
The  same  inddenta  are  narrated,  even  the  expreesion  it  often 
the  same ;  yet  the  poems  are  as  dlfierent  in  appearance,  as  if 
the  older  tale  had  been  regularly  and  systematically  modem- 
laed  by  a  poet  of  the  present  day, 

InetpU  Propketia  Thama  de  Enrldimn. 
In  a  lande  as  I  was  lent. 
In  the  gryldng  of  the  day. 
Ay  alone  as  I  went. 
In  Hnntle  bonkys  me  for  to  pTay ; 
I  saw  the  throstyl,  and  the  jay. 
Ye  mawee  moryde  of  her  song, 
Ye  wodwale  sange  notes  gay. 
That  al  the  wod  about  range. 
In  that  longyng  as  I  lay, 
Undir  nethe  a  dern  tre, 
I  was  war  of  a  lady  gay. 
Come  rydyng  ouyr  a  fair  le : 
Zogh  I  suld  sltt  to  domysday. 
With  my  tong  to  wrabbe  and  wry, 
Certenly  all  hyr  aray. 
It  beth  neuyer  discryuyd  for  me. 
Hyr  palfra  was  dappyll  gray, 
Syeke  on  say  nener  none ; 
As  the  son  in  somen  day. 
All  abowte  that  lady  schone. 
Hyr  sadel  was  of  a  rewol  bone, 
A  semly  syght  it  was  to  se, 
Bryht.with  mony  a  precyons  stone. 
And  oompasyd  all  with  crapste ; 
Stones  of  oryens,  gret  plente, 
Her  hair  about  her  hede  it  hang, 
8he  rode  ouer  the  famyle, 
A  while  she  blew,  a  while  she  sang. 
Her  girths  of  nobil  sUke  they  were. 
Her  boculs  were  of  beryl  stone, 
Sadyll  and  brydil  war    -    - ; 
With  sylk  and  sendel  about  bedone^ 
Hyr  patyrel  was  of  a  poll  fyne. 
And  hyr  croper  of  the  anse. 
Her  brydil  was  of  gold  fine. 
On  enery  syde  forsothe  hang  bells  thre. 
Her  biydll  reynee   •    -    . 
A  semly  syit    -    .   .    . 
Crop  and  patyrel   .... 
In  erery  Joynt    «... 
She  led  thre  grew  houndes  in  a  leash. 
And  ratches  cowpled  by  her  ran ; 
She  bar  an  horn  about  her  halse. 
And  undir  her  gyrdil  mene  flene. 
Thomas  lay  and  sa   ... 
In  the  bankes  of   .... 
He  sayd  Yonder  is  Mary  of  Might, 
That  bar  the  child  that  died  for  ma. 
Certes  hot  I  may  spoke  with  that  hidy  bright, 
Myd  my  hert  will  breke  in  three ; 
I  schal  me  bye  with  all  my  might, 
Hyr  to  mete  at  Bldyn  Tre. 
Thomas  rathly  up  her  rase. 
And  ran  ouer  mountayn  hye. 
If  it  he  sothe  the  story  says, 
He  met  her  euyn  at  Bldyn  Tre. 
Thomas  knelyd  down  on  his  kne 
Undir  nethe  the  grenewood  spray. 
And  sayd,  Lorely  lady,  thou  rue  on  me. 


Queen  of  Heaven  as  you  may  w«n  bai 

But  I  am  a  lady  of  another  oovntxlc^ 

If  I  be  pareld  moet  of  prise, 

I  ride  after  the  wild  fee. 

My  ratches  rinnen  at  my  dcTya. 

If  thou  be  pareld  most  of  prise. 

And  rides  a  lady  in  Strang  foly, 

Lorely  lady,  as  thou  art  wise. 

Gine  you  me  lene  to  lif;e  ye  by. 

Do  way,  Thomas,  that  were  foly, 

I  pray  ye,  Thomas,  late  me  be. 

That  sin  will  fordo  all  my  bewtie. 

Lovely  ladye,  rewe  on  me. 

And  euer  more  I  shall  with  ye  dwell. 

Here  my  trowth  I  plyght  to  thee. 

Where  you  belieues  in  heuin  or  helL 

Thomas,  and  you  myght  lyge  me  by, 

Undir  nethe  this  grene  wode  spray. 

Thou  would  tell  full  hastely. 

That  thou  had  layn  by  a  lady  gay. 

Lady,  mote  I  lyge  by  the, 

Undir  nethe  the  grene  wode  tra^ 

For  all  the  gold  in  chrystenty, 

Suld  you  neuer  be  wryede  for  me. 

Man  on  molde  yon  will  me  marre. 

And  yet  hot  you  may  haf  your  will. 

Trow  yon  well,  Thomas,  you  cheuyst  ye 

For  all  my  bewtie  wilt  you  spill. 

Down  lyghtyd  that  lady  bryst, 

Undir  nethe  the  grene  wode  spray, 

And  as  ye  story  sayth  full  ryst, 

Seuyn  tymes  by  her  he  lay. 

She  sayd,  Man,  you  lyst  thi  play. 

What  berde  in  bonyr  may  dele  with  thee. 

That  maries  me  all  this  long  day ; 

I  pray  ye,  Thcmas,  let  me  be. 

Thomas  stode  up  in  the  stcde. 

And  behelde  the  lady  gay. 

Her  heyre  hang  down  about  hyr  heda^ 

The  tane  was  blak,  the  other  gray. 

Her  eyn  semyt  onte  befora  was  gray. 

Her  gay  dethyng  was  all  away. 

That  he  before  had  sene  in  that  stcde 

Hyr  body  as  bluw  as  ony  beda. 

Thomas  sighede,  and  sayd,  Allaa, 

Me  thynke  this  a  dullfull  syght. 

That  thou  art  fadyd  in  the  face^ 

Before  you  shone  as  son  so  bryst 

Tak  thy  leue,  Thomas,  at  son  and  moae. 

At  grease,  and  at  enery  tre, 

This  twelmonth  sail  yon  with  me  gone^ 

Medyl  erth  yon  sail  not  se. 

Alas,  he  seyd,  fi^  wo  is  me, 

I  trow  my  dedes  will  werke  me  care, 

Jesu,  m}  sole  tak  to  ye, 

Whedir  so  euyr  my  body  sal  fore. 

She  rode  furth  with  all  her  myst, 

Undir  nethe  the  deme  lee, 

It  was  as  derlce  as  at  mldnist. 

And  euyr  in  water  unto  the  kne : 

Thnnigh  the  space  of  days  thre. 

He  herde  but  swowyng  of  a  flode ; 

Thomas  sayd,  Ful  wo  is  me, 

Now  I  spyll  for  fowte  of  fode ; 

To  a  garden  she  Icde  him  tyte. 

There  was  fruyte  in  grete  plente^ 

Peyres  and  appless  ther  were  rype, 

The  date  and  the  dameoe. 

The  figge  and  als  fylbert  tre ; 

The  nyghtyngale  brcdyng  in  her  ncsta. 

The  papigaye  about  gan  fle. 

The  throstylcock  sang  wald  baie  nore^t 
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to  palle  firnjt  with  hfs  hand. 
As  nan  Iter  fiwto  that  was  fiiytit ; 
She  aeTd,  Thomaa»  lat  al  stand. 
Or  els  the  denyl  wil  the  ataynt. 
Bdie  wyd,  Thomas,  I  the  hyst, 
Ta  Isj  thi  hcde  npon  my  kne. 
And  thou  ahaH  tee  &yier  lyght. 

eajT  nwe  num  in  their  Untre. 

tboo,  Thomas,  yon  fayr  way, 

l78i>  onyr  yone  &yr  playn  ? 
Yoadar  is  the  way  to  henyn  for  ay. 
Whan  synfnl  nwles  haf  derayed  their  payne. 
8eca  tboii,  Thomas,  yon  wcund  way, 
11>*^  ITBRM  I"«  nndhr  the  ryie  ? 
SCicight  is  the  way,  aothly  to  aay. 
To  the  Joye«  of  paradyoe. 
8eca  thoQ.  Thomas,  yon  thyrd  way. 
That  lygsca  onyr  yone  how  ? 
Wide  it  the  way.  eothly  to  aay, 
lb  the  brynyng  fyresof  heUe. 
Sees  then,  Thomas,  yone  fkyr  castell. 
Thai  etandea  onyr  yone  fair  hill  ? 
Of  town  and  tower  it  hcereth  the  belle. 
In  niddell  crth  is  none  like  theretfll. 
Whan  thou  oomyit  in  yone  castell  gaye, 
I  pray  thee  cnrtefi  man  to  be ; 
What  ao  any  man  to  yon  say, 
Iioke  tha  answer  none  bnt  me. 
My  lord  is  senryd  at  yche  meaae. 
With  xzx  knistesfeir  and  fre ; 
I  ahall  aay  syttyng  on  the  dcoe, 
I  toke  thy  specfae  beyone  the  le. 
Thomas  stode  as  still  as  stone. 
And  behelde  that  ladye  gaye ; 
Iban  waa  ache  fayr,  and  ryche  aaone, 
And  also  ryal  on  hir  palfreye. 
The  grewhonndes  had  fylde  thaim  on  the  dere, 
The  raches  coupled,  by  my  fay, 
She  blewe  her  home  Thomas  to  cherc, 
To  the  castell  she  went  her  way. 
The  ladye  Into  the  hall  went, 
Tbomaa  iblowyd  at  her  hand ; 
Thar  kept  her  mony  a  lady  gent. 
With  cortasy  and  lawe. 
Harp  and  fedyl  both  he  fiude, 
Ihegctem  and  the  aawtry, 
Lnt  and  rybid  ther  gon  gan, 
Thair  was  al  maner  of  mynstralsy. 
The  mo^  failj  that  Thomas  thoght. 
When  he  com  emyddes  the  flore, 
Poarty  hertaa  to  qaany  were  broght. 
That  had  been  befor  both  long  and  store. 
Lymon  lay  lappyng  blode, 
And  kokes  standyng  with  dressyng  knyfe^ 
And  dreesyd  dere  as  thai  wer  wode. 
And  rewell  was  thair  wonder. 
Knyghtea  dansyd  by  two  and  thre, 
AH  tliat  lene  long  day. 
Ladyea  that  were  gret  of  gre. 
Sat  and  sang  of  rych  aray. 
Thomas  sawe  much  more  in  that  place. 
Than  I  can  descryTO, 
T!I  on  a  day,  alas,  alas, 
V y  k»Telye  ladye  sayd  to  me. 
Bosk  ye,  Thomaa,  yon  must  agayn. 
Here  yon  nay  no  longer  be : 
Hy  then  aeme  that  yon  were  at  hame, 
I  aal  ye  taiyng  to  Eldyn  Tre 
Thomaa  anawerd  with  heny 
And  said,  Lowely  ladye,  lat  ma  be. 
For  I  aay  ye  certenly  here 
Baf  I  be  hot  the  space  of  dayes  three. 


SotUy,  Thomaa,  aa  I  tells  ye. 
Yon  hath  ben  here  thre  yete*. 
And  here  yoa  may  no  longer  be  | 
And  I  aal  tele  ye  a  skele, 
To-morrowe  of  helle  ye  fcnls  fende 
Amaag  onr  folke  shall  chnae  hia  fto; 
For  yoa  art  a  laig  man  and  an  hende^ 
Tvowe  yon  wele  he  will  chaae  thesb 
Fore  all  the  golds  that  may  be. 
Fro  hena  anto  the  worldea  ende^ 
Ball  yon  not  be  betrayed  by  me. 
And  thairfor  sail  yon  hens  wende. 
She  broght  hym  enyn  to  Eldyn  Tn, 
Undir  nethe  the  grene  wode  spray, 
In  Hnntle  bankcs  waa  fkyr  to  be, 
Ther  faraddea  ayng  both  nyst  and  day. 
Ferre  onyr  yoa  montayna  gray, 
Ther  hatha  my  fooon ; 
Fars  wele,  Thomas,  I  wende  my  way. 


The  Blfin  Queen,  after  restoring  Thomas  to  earth,  ponn 
forth  a  string  of  prophecies,  in  which  we  distingniah  references 
to  the  oTonts  and  personages  of  the  Scottish  wars  of  Ed- 
ward III.  The  battles  of  Dapplla  and  HaUdon  are  mentioned* 
and  also  Black  Agnea,  Connteas  of  Dnnbar.  There  is  a  copy 
of  thia  poem  In  the  Mnaeum  of  the  Cathedral  of  Lincoln,  an- 
other in  the  collection  in  Petorborongh,  bnt  nnfortnnately  they 
are  all  in  an  imperfect  state.  Mr.  Jamieson,  in  hia  cnriona 
Collection  of  Scottish  Ballads  and  Songs,  has  an  entire  oopy 
of  this  ancient  poem,  with  all  the  ooUatioDa.  The  laama  of 
the  former  editiona  hare  been  supplied  ftom  hia  copy. 


Note  C. 

allusions  to  heraldrt. — p.  576. 

"  The  wnucle  ta  a  sqnare  fignre  like  a  losM^e,  bnt  it  h  a]- 
waya  Toided  of  the  JUUL  They  are  carried  aa  principal 
figures  by  the  name  of  Learmont.  Learmont  of  Earlstonn, 
in  the  Merss,  carried  or  on  a  bend  asnre  three  mnseles ;  of 
which  iamily  was  Sir  Thomaa  Learmont,  who  ia  well  known 
by  the  name  of  Thomaa  the  Rhymer,  becanae  he  wroto  hia 
prophedea  in  rhime.  Thia  prophetidc  heraald  llred  in  the 
days  of  King  Alexander  the  Third,  and  prophesied  of  taia 
death,  and  of  many  other  remarkable  occnrrences ;  particn- 
larly  of  the  union  of  Scotland  with  England,  which  was  not 
accomplished  until  the  reign  of  James  the  Sixth,  some  hun- 
dred years  after  it  waa  foretold  by  thia  gentleman,  whose 
prophecies  are  much  esteemed  by  many  of  the  mlgar  even  at 
thia  day.  I  was  promised  by  a  friend  a  sight  of  his  prophe- 
dea, of  which  there  b  ererywhere  to  be  had  an  epitome^ 
whidi,  I  anppooe,  Is  erroneous,  and  diffen  in  many  things 
fkom  the  original,  it  baring  been  oft  reprinted  by  some  unakil- 
fol  peraona.  Thus  many  things  are  amiaaing  In  the  small 
book  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  original,  particularly 
theae  two  lines  concerning  his  neighbour,  Bemersidc : — 

'  Tyds  what  may  betide, 
Haig  ahall  be  laird  of  Bemerside. 

And  indeed  his  prophedes  concerning  that  andent  fiuniiy 
hare  hitherto  been  true ;  for,  since  that  time  to  this  day,  the 
Haigs  have  been  lairds  of  that  place.  They  carrie,  Aaure  a 
saltier  cantoned  with  two  stars  in  chief  and  in  base  argent,  aa 
many  crescents  in  the  flanques  or ;  and  for  creat  a  rock  pro- 
per, with  thia  motto,  taken  from  the  abore-written  rhyme— 
*Tide  what  may.'  '*— Ntaasr  on  MaHu  qf  Cadency,  p.  158.— 
He  adda,  "  that  Thomas*  meaning  may  be  understood  by 
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bermnlda  when  be  tpealn  of  Ungdoms  whoie  iulcnia  eeldom 
vary,  bnt  that  indiTidnal  fomiliee  cannot  be  dlaoovexed,  rither 
becauM  thej  hare  altered  their  bearingn,  or  beeanee  the  j  are 
pointed  ont  by  their  create  and  exteitoronuunente,  which  are 
changed  at  the  pleaanre  of  the  bearer."  Mr.  Niabet,  howerer, 
oomforta  bimaelf  for  thia  obacarity,  by  reflecting,  that  <*we 
may  certainly  conclude,  from  hia  writinga*  that  heranldry 
was  in  good  esteem  In  his  days,  and  well  known  to  the  rul- 
mur—IbUL  p.  100.~It  may  be  added,  that  the  pnbUcation  of 
predlctiona,  either  printed  or  hieroglyphical,  in  which  noble 
Cunilies  were  pointed  out  by  their  armorial  hearings  was,  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  extremely  common ;  and  the 
influence  of  such  predictiona  on  the  minda  of  the  common 
people  waa  ao  great  aa  to  occasion  a  prohibiUon,  by  statute, 
of  prophecy  by  reference  to  heraldic  emblems.  Lord  Henry 
Howud  also  (afterwarda  Earl  of  Northampton)  directaagalnat 
thia  practice  much  of  the  laasenlng  in  his  learned  treatise, 
entitled,  "A  Defensation  against  the  Foyaon  of  pretended 
Prophecies.  ** 


NoTB  p.— P.  578. 

The  strange  occupation  in  which  WaldhaTo  beholds  Merlin 
engaged,  derires  some  illuatration  from  a  curiona  paaaage  In 
Oeoifrey  of  Monmouth'a  life  of  Merlin,  aboTo  quoted.  The 
poem,  after  narrating  that  the  prophet  had  fled  to  the  forest 
in  a  Btate  of  diatractkn,  proceeda  to  mention,  that,  looking 
upon  the  stars  one  clear  eToning.  he  discerned  from  hia  astro- 
logioal  knowledge,  that  his  wifo,  Onnedolen,  had  resolred, 
upon  the  next  nmming,  to  take  anotlier  husband.  As  he  had 
presaged  to  her  that  thia  would  happen,  and  had  promiaed 
her  a  nuptial  gift  (cautioning  her,  howoTer,  to  keep  the  bride- 
groom out  of  hia  aight,)  he  now  rcaoWed  to  make  good  his 
word.     Accordingly,  he  coUected  all  the  stage  and  leaaer 


gme  In  hie  neighbonrhood ;  and,  having  seated  Uasaelf  npea 
a  buck,  droTo  the  herd  befme  him  to  the  capital  of  Camber- 
land,  where  Ouendolen  reaided.  Bnt  her  loTer's  cuilosilf 
leading  him  to  inspect  too  nsarly  this  extnordinaiy  c 
Merlin's  rage  was  awakened,  and  he  slew  him  wiA  tha  \ 
of  an  antler  of  the  stag.    The  original  luaa  tlma  »— 

*<  DIxerat .-  d  aOoat «(  $dUus  ciraM  cmmm, 
Otrwirumqiu  ffrtffu  affwuH  eoO^  bi  ummmt 


St  damai,  eofunatipu  timul,-  oenw^iM  iTserfff, 

St,  nmSmU  die,  eomperUnt  agmUma  pm  Me^ 
Fatinani  vadit  qtio  mAU  Otiendoltma, 
Pattquam  venit  eo,  paeiaUer  ip$$  cocgU 
Cervoa  amtejbrut  prodawuau,  *  QutmdoUema, 
Ouendokma,  veni,  te  taHa  immtra  $pectanL 
Oelut  ergo  vmU  t%tbridai»  OumdoUata, 
Oettarique  viston  cervo  mfroAir,  d  aEhias 
Slepartre  Hro,  tantum  qucq[tu  poi$tferarum 
UnirinumenimquiUpneteaobuafiAat, 
Sieut  pastor  otw,  ^[tuu  dueert  nuvit  ad  ftiifcua 
Stobat  ab  exedaa  tpontui  jpeetoiulo/biasCra. 
In  iciio  ndrans  tqffMan,  ri$*»mq»u  moveboL 
AH  ubi  vidit  turn  vata,  atUmoque  qtdi  esse! 
CaUuitt  extemplo  divultU  eomua  cervo 
Quo  geetabatur,  vibrataqueJeeU  in  tBmm, 
St  eaptU  iUhte  penitue  eoidrMt,  ouwtque 
Seddidit  oxemimem,  ffUamquefttgaoit  m  aiurmn 
OefM  inde  nnm,  tetoTMU  serterc^  cervNsa 
Diffitgient  egitt  iavaMqueredtreparaetL" 

For  a  perusal  of  this  cnilous  poem»  accurately  eoflsd  from 
a  MS.  in  the  Cotton  Library,  nearly  ooeral  with  the  anther.  1 
was  Indebted  to  my  learned  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Bttson.  Thara 
is  an  excellent  paraphrase  of  it  in  the  cuvms  and  catcTlaia> 
ing  Speeiment  qf  JBoiri^  Sngtt^  Bomemem,  pubUabed  by  Hr 
EUis. 


®UnfCnIa0; 


OB, 


Earn  saonallr'ir  Coranxct*' 


Thb  liinple  tradition,  upon  which  the  following 
stanzas  are  founded,  runs  thus :  While  two  Highland 
hunters  were  passing  the  night  in  a  solitary  6odgr,  (a 
hut,  built  for  the  purpose  of  hunting,)  and  making 
merry  over  their  venison  and  whisky,  one  of  them  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  they  had  pretty  lasses  to  complete 
their  party.  The  words  were  scaroely  uttered,  when 
two  beautiful  young  women,  habited  in  green,  entered 
the  hut,  dancing  and  singing.  One  of  the  hunters  was 
seduced  by  the  siren  who  attached  herself  particularly 
to  him,  to  leave  the  hut :  the  other  remained,  and, 
suspioioQS  of  the  foir  seducers,  continued  to  play  upon 
a  trump,  or  Jew's  harp,  some  strun,  consecrated  to 


1  CoronaA  Is  the  lamentatkm  for  a  deceased  wantor,  sang  by 
the  aged  of  the  dan. 


the  Virgin  Mary.  Day  at  length  oame^  and  the  teo^ 
resB  vanished.  Searching  in  the  forest,  he  found  ths 
bonea  of  his  unfortunate  friend,  who  had  been  con 
to  pieces  and  devoured  by  the  fiend  into  whom  toils 
he  had  fiEdlen.  The  place  was  from  thenoe  oalled  tfas 
Glen  of  the  Green  Women. 

Glenfinlas  is  a  tract  of  forest-gronnd,  lying  in  ths 
Highlands  of  Perthshire,  not  far  fit>m  CS^euder  in 
Menteith.  It  was  formeriy  a  royal  forest,  snd  now 
belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Moray.  This  oonntiy,  ss  well 
as  the  adjacent  district  of  Balquidder,  was^  in  tinfls 
of  yore,  diiefly  inhabited  by  the  Maogregocs.  To  ths 
west  of  the  Forest  of  Glenflnlaa  Ilea  Loch  KatriiM^ 
and  its  romantic  aTonue,  oalled  the  Troshachs.  Ben- 
ledi,  Benmore,  and  Benvoirlich,  are  moontains  in  tfas 
same  district^  and  at  no  great  distance  finom  Glenfla- 
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tehL  The  rff«r  Tttflk  paaMf  Ganender  and  tbe  Cistle 
flf  Doan«4  and  joioa  the  Forth  near  Stirling.  The 
Fm  of  Lenny  ia  immediatdy  abore  CaUender,  and  is 
the  prindpai  acoeae  to  the  Highlands,  from  that  town, 
ffleaartney  ia  a  forest,  near  Benvoiriich.  The  whole 
ftmis  a  snblime  tract  of  Alpine  soenery. 
This  ballad  firrt  appeared  in  the  Tale§  of  Womder.^ 


GLENFINLAS ; 

OB, 

liOBD  BONALD'8  CORONACH. 


'  For  them  tbo  Tfewlaos  ftrais  of  air  obey. 

Their  bidding  hMd,  end  at  their  beck  npalr ; 

They  know  what  ipirit  brewi  the  ttormfiiJ  day, 
Aad  hcartlen  oft,  like  moodj  madneee  etare, 

n»  ne  the  phantom-train  their  secret  work  prapara." 

COLUMS. 


*OHOinarieM  OhoDearieM' 
Hie  pride  of  Albin's  line  is  o'er, 

And  Cdl'n  Olenartney's  stateliest  tree ; 
We  ne'er  ahall  see  Lord  Ronald  more  !** — 

0,  ^nrmg  tma  great  MacgDlia&ore, 
The  chief  that  never  fear'd  a  foe, 

Howmatcfaleas  was  thy  broad  olaymore. 
How  deadly  thine  unerring  bow  1 

Well  ean  the  flanm  widows  tell,* 
How,  on  the  Teith's  resounding  shore, 

Hie  boldeat  Lowland  warriors  fbll, 
As  down  from  Lenny's  pass  you  hove. 

Bnt  o'er  hk  hills,  in  festal  day, 

How  blazed  Lord  Ronald's  beltane-tree,* 
WhQe  youths  and  maids  the  light  strathspey 

8o  nimbly  danoed  with  Highland  glee ! 

Cbeer'd  by  the  strength  of  Ronald's  shell. 
E'en  age  forgot  his  tresaes  hoar; 

Bat  now  the  loud  lament  we  swell, 
0  ne'er  to  see  Lord  Ronald  more  I 

From  distant  isles  a  chieftain  came. 
The  joys  of  Ronald's  halls  to  find. 

And  chase  with  him  the  dark«brown  game^ 
That  bounds  o'er  Albin's  hills  of  wind. 

Twss  Moy ;  whom  in  Gohimba's  isle 
The  seer's  prophetic  spirit  found,* 


^  la  im.  SeeonCs^  p.  £65— The  scenery  of  this,  the  author** 
Bnl  nriou  attempt  in  poetry,  reappeare  in  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  in  Warerley,  and  in  Rob  Roy.— Eo. 

*  0  htmt  a  rii  lignifior-**  Alas  for  the  prince  or  chief.** 


As,  with  a  mittttrel's  fire  the  while, 
He  waked  his  harp's  harmonious  sonnj. 

Full  many  a  spell  to  lum  was  known. 
Which  wandering  spirits  shrink  to  bear  * 

And  many  a  lay  of  potent  tone. 
Was  never  meant  for  mortal  ear. 

For  there,  'tis  said,  in  mystic  mood. 
High  converse  with  the  dead  they  hold» 

And  oft  espy  the  &ted  shroud. 
That  shall  the  fnture  corpae  enfold. 

O  so  it  foil,  that  on  a  day. 

To  rouse  the  red  deer  firom  their  den, 
The  Chiefo  have  ta'en  their  distant  way. 

And  soour'd  the  deep  Glenflnlas  glen. 

No  vassals  wait  their  sports  to  aid, 
To  watch  their  safety,  deck  their  board; 

Their  simple  dress,  the  Highland  plaid, 
Their  trusty  guard,  the  Highland  sword. 

Three  summer  days,  through  brake  and  delly 
Their  whistlmg  sfaaffcs  sucoessftil  flew ; 

And  still,  when  dewy  evening  foil. 
The  quarry  to  their  hut  they  drew. 

In  grey  Glenfinlaa'  deepest  nook 

The  solitary  cabin  stood. 
Fast  by  Moneira's  sullen  brook. 

Which  murmurs  through  that  lonely  wood. 

Soft  feu  the  night,  the  sky  was  calm. 
When  three  sncoessive  days  had  flown ; 

And  summer  mist  in  dewy  balm 
Steep'd  heathy  bank,  and  mossy  stone. 

The  moon,  half-hid  in  silvery  flakes, 
ACbu*  her  dubious  radiance  shed. 

Quivering  on  Katrine's  distant  lakes. 
And  resting  on  Bonledi's  head. 

Now  in  their  hut,  in  social  guise, 
Their  silvan  fere  the  Chiefs  enjoy ; 

And  pleasure  laughs  in  Ronald's  eyes. 
As  many  a  pledge  he  quafb  to  Moy. 

^  What  laok  we  here  to  crown  our  bliss. 
While  thus  the  pulse  of  joy  beata  highl 

What,  but  fisir  woman's  yielding  kiss, 
Her  panting  breath  and  melting  ^e1 

*^  To  chase  the  deer  of  yonder  shades, 
This  morning  left  their  fether's  pile 


s  The  term  Saesenach,  or  Saxon,  ia  opplfed  by  the  High- 
landen  to  their  Low-Country  neighbonra. 
4  See  Appendijc,  Note  A. 
0  See  Appendix,  Note  B. 
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The  fairest  oi  our  mountoin  maids, 
The  daughters  of  the  proud  Glengyle. 

^^  Long  haTO  I  sought  sweet  Mary's  heart, 
And  dropped  the  tear,  and  heaved  the  sigh : 

But  Tain  the  lover's  wUy  art, 
Beneath  a  sister's  watchful  eye, 

**  But  thou  mayst  teach  that  guardian  &ir. 

While  far  with  Mary  I  am  flown. 
Of  other  hearts  to  cease  her  care. 

And  find  it  hard  to  guard  her  own. 

* 

^  Touch  but  thy  harp,  thou  soon  shalt  see 

The  lovely  Flora  of  Glengyle, 
Unmindful  of  her  charge  and  me. 

Hang  on  thy  notesi,  'twist  tear  and  smile. 

"  Or,  if  she  choose  a  melting  tale. 
All  underneath  the  greenwood  bough. 

Will  good  St.  Oran's  rule  prevail,^ 
Stem  huntsman  of  the  rigid  brow  ?*' — 

**  Since  Enrick's  fight,  since  Moma's  death, 

No  more  on  me  shall  rapture  rise, 
Responsive  to  the  panting  breath, 

Or  yielding  kiss,  or  melting  eyes. 

«  E'en  then,  when  o'er  the  heath  of  woe, 
Where  sunk  my  hopes  of  love  and  fame, 

I  bade  my  harp's  wild  wailings  flow. 
On  me  the  Seer's  sad  spirit  came. 

**  The  last  dread  curse  of  angry  heaven. 
With  ghastly  sights  and  sounds  of  woe, 

To  dash  each  glimpse  of  joy  was  given — 
The  gift,  the  future  ill  to  know. 

^  Tlie  bark  thou  saw'st,  yon  summer  mom. 

So  gaily  part  fW>m  Oban's  bay. 
My  eye  beheld  her  dash'd  and  torn. 

Far  on  the  rooky  Colonsay. 

**  Thy  Fei^gus  too — thy  Easter's  son. 
Thou  saw'st,  with  pride,  the  gallant's  power, 

Ab  marching  'gainst  the  Lord  of  Downe, 
He  left  the  skirts  of  huge  Benmore. 

**  Thou  only  saw'st  their  tartans  '  virave, 
-    As  down  Benvoirlich's  side  they  wound, 
Heard'st  but  the  pibroch,*  answering  brave 
To  many  a  target  clanking  round. 

**  I  heard  the  groans,  I  marit'd  the  tears, 

I  saw  the  wound  his  bosom  bore, 
When  on  the  serried  Saxon  spears 

He  pour'd  his  clan's  resistless  roar. 

'  See  Appendix,  Note  C. 

*  7ar(iiiw->-Tlie  Ml  Highland  dren,  made  of  the  chequered 
staff  90  terms  d. 


^  And  thou,  who  bidst  me  think  of  blias^ 
And  bidst  my  heart  awake  to  glee, 

And  court,  like  thee,  the  wanton  Visi 
That  heart,  O  Ronald,  bleeds  for  thee  I 

'<  I  see  the  death-damps  chill  thy  brow ; 

I  hear  thy  Warning  Spirit  cry ; 
The  corpse-lights  dance — they're  gone,  and 

No  more  is  given  to  gifted  eye  1 " 

**  Alone  enjoy  thy  dreary  dreams, 

Sad  prophet  of  the  evil  hour  I 
Say,  should  we  scorn  joy's  trannent  beams. 

Because  to-moxrow's  storm  may  lour ! 

"  Or  £slse,  or  sooth,  thy  words  of  woe, 
Clangillian's  Chieftain  ne'er  shall  fear ; 

His  blood  shall  bound  at  rapture's  glow. 
Though  doom'd  to  stain  the  Saxon  spear. 

**  E'en  now,  to  meet  me  in  yon  dell. 
My  Mary's  buskins  brush  the  dew." 

He  spoke,  nor  bade  the  Chief  farewell. 
But  called  his  dogs,  and  gay  withdrew. 

Within  an  hour  retum'd  each  hound; 

In  rush'd  the  rousers  of  the  deer ; 
They  howl'd  in  melancholy  sound. 

Then  closely  couch'd  beside  the  Seer. 

No  Ronald  yet ;  though  nudnight  came, 
And  sad  were  Moy's  prophetic  dreams. 

As,  bending  o'er  the  dying  flame. 
He  fed  the  viratch-fire's  quivering  gleams. 

Sudden  the  hounds  ereot  their  ears, 
And  sudden  cease  their  moaning  howl; 

Close  press'd  to  Moy,  they  mark  their  lean 
By  shivering  limbs  and  stifled  growL 

Untouch'd,  the  harp  began  to  ring. 

As  softly,  slowly,  oped  the  door ; 
And  shook  responsive  every  string. 

As  light  a  footstep  press'd  the  floor. 

And  by  the  watch-fire's  glimmering  light, 
Close  by  the  minstrel's  side  was  seen 

An  huntress  maid,  in  beauty  bright. 
All  dropping  wet  her  robes  of  green. 

All  dropping  wet  her  garments  seem ; 

Chill'd  was  her  cheek,  ho*  bosom  bare, 
As,  bending  o'er  the  dying  gleam. 

She  wrung  the  moisture  from  her  hair. 

With  maiden  blush,  she  softly  said, 
^  O  gentle  huntsman,  hast  thou  seen, 

>  Piftroefc— A  piece  of  martial  mns&e,  adapted  to  Ibe  B«b- 
landbsgpipe. 
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In  deep  Glenfinlas'  moonlight  glade^ 
A  lofely  nudd  in  Ywt  of  green : 

*  With  her  a  Chief  in  Highland  pride ; 
Wm  ■houlden  bear  the  hunter's  bow. 

The  monntain  dirk  adorns  his  nde, 
Fkr  on  the  wind  his  tartans  flow  1 " — 

*  And  who  art  thon  t  and  who  are  they  1 " 
All  ghastly  gazing,  Moy  replied : 

"  And  why,  beneath  the  moon's  pale  ray, 
Dtee  ye  thus  roam  Glenfinlas'  side  t " — 

*  Where  wild  Loch  Katrine  ponrs  her  tide, 
Bine,  dark,  and  deep,  round  many  an  isle, 

Oar  Caber's  towers  o'erhang  her  side. 
The  eutle  of  the  bold  Olengyle. 

"  To  chase  the  dun  Olenfinlas  deer, 
Our  woodland  course  this  mom  we  bore. 

And  hi^ly  met,  while  wandering  here. 
The  son  of  great  Macgillianore. 

*  0  sid  me,  then,  to  seek  the  pair, 
Whom,  loitering  in  the  woods,  1  lost ; 

Alone,  I  dare  not  -venture  there, 
Where  walks,  they  say,  the  shrieking  ghost.'*- 

**  Yes,  many  a  shrieking  ghost  wslks  there ; 

Then,  first,  my  own  sad  vow  to  keep. 
Here  will  I  pour  my  midnight  prayer. 

Which  still  must  rise  when  mortals  sleep." — 

"0  first,  fbr  pity's  gentle  sake. 
Guide  a  lone  wanderer  on  her  way  ! 

For  I  must  cross  the  haunted  brake, 
And  reach  my  Other's  towers  ere  day." — 

*  First,  three  times  tell  each  Ave-bead, 
And  thrice  a  Pater-noster  say ; 

fhen  kiss  with  me  the  holy  rede ; 
So  shall  we  safely  wend  our  way."— 

"  O  shame  to  knighthood,  strange  and  foul ! 

Go,  doff  the  bonnet  firom  thy  brow. 
And  shroud  thee  in  the  monkish  cowl, 

Whidi  best  befits  thy  sullen  vow. 

*  Not  so,  by  high  Dunlathmon's  fire. 
Thy  heart  wss  froxe  to  love  and  joy. 

When  gaily  rung  thy  raptured  lyre 
To  wanton  Moma's  melting  eye." 

Wild  stared  the  minstrel's  eyes  of  flame. 

And  high  his  sable  locks  arose, 
And  quick  his  colour  went  and  came. 

As  fear  and  rage  alternate  rose. 

''And  thou  I  when  by  the  blazing  oak 
I  lay,  to  her  and  love  resign'd. 


Say,  rode  ye  on  the  eddying  smoke, 
Or  saii'd  ye  on  the  midnight  wind  f 

**  Not  thine  a  race  of  mortal  blood, 
Nor  old  Glengyle's  pretended  line; 

Thy  dame,  the  Lady  of  the  Flood— 
Thy  sire,  the  Monarch  of  the  Mine.** 

He  mutter'd  thrice  St.  Oran's  rhyme, 
And  thrice  St.  Flllan's  powerful  praye 

Then  tum'd  him  to  the  eastern  clime. 
And  sternly  shook  his  coal-black  hair. 


And,  bending  o'er  his  harp,  he  flung 
Hb  wildest  witch-notes  on  the  wind ; 

And  loud,  and  high,  and  strange,  they  mn^ 
Ab  many  a  magic  change  they  find. 


•  I 


Tall  wax'd  the  Spirit's  altering  form. 
Till  to  the  roof  her  stature  grew ; 

Then,  mingling  with  the  rising  storm. 
With  one  wild  yell  away  she  flew. 

Rain  beats,  hail  rattles,  whirlwinds  tear: 
The  slender  hut  in  fragments  flew ; 

But  not  a  lock  of  Moy's  loose  hair 
Was  waved  by  wind,  or  wet  by  dew. 

Wild  mingling  with  the  howling  gale. 
Loud  bursts  of  ghastly  laughter  rise ; 

High  o'er  the  minstrel's  head  they  sail. 
And  die  amid  the  northern  skies. 

The  voice  of  thunder  shook  the  wood, 
As  ceased  the  more  than  mortal  yell ; 

And,  spattering  fbul,  a  shower  of  blood 
Upon  the  hissing  firebrands  fell. 

Next  dropp'd  from  high  a  mangled  ann ; 

The  fingers  strain'd  an  half-drawn  blade : 
And  last,  the  Ufe-blood  streaming  warm, 

Tom  from  the  trunk,  a  gasping  head. 

Oft  o'er  that  head,  m  battling  field, 
Stream'd  the  proud  crest  of  high  Benmore; 

That  arm  the  broad  claymore  could  wield, 
Which  dyed  the  Teith  with  Saxon  gore. 

Woe  to  Moneira's  sullen  rills  ! 

Woe  to  Glenfinlas'  dreary  glen  ! 
There  never  son  of  Albin's  hills 

Shall  draw  the  hunter's  shaft  agen  ! 

E'en  the  tired  pilgrim's  burning  feet 
At  noon  shall  shun  that  sheltering  den. 

Lest,  journeying  in  their  rage,  he  meet 
The  wayward  tiadies  of  the  Glen. 


See  Appendix,  NoU  D. 
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And  we— behind  the  Chieftain's  shield. 
No  more  shall  we  in  safety  dwell ; 

None  leads  the  people  to  the  field — 
And  we  the  loud  lament  must  swelL 


'*  L«wia'B  oollection  prodnoad  also  what  Scott  Jwtlj  call* 
hii '  first  lerioiM  attemptt  in  verw  ;*  and  of  thcM  the  earlieat 
appear*  to  hare  been  the  G  Icnfinlas.  Here  the  acene  b  laid  in 
the  most  favourite  district  of  his  favoarite  Perthshire  High- 
Uinds ;  and  the  Oaelic  tradition  on  which  it  is  founded  was  &r 
more  likelj  to  draw  out  the  secret  strength  of  his  genius,  aa 
well  as  to  arrest  the  feelings  of  his  oonntrjmen,  than  any  sub- 
ject with  which  the  stores  of  Oenaan  diablerie  could  have 
•nppUsd  him.    It  has  been  alleged,  however,  that  the  poet ; 


O  hone  a  rie' !  O  hone  a  rie'  I 
The  pride  of  Alhin's  line  is  o*er  1 

And  &l]'n  Glenartney's  stateliest  tree; 
We  ne'er  shall  see  Lord  Ronald  mon  1 


makes  a  Oennan  use  of  his  Soottish  mateiials ;  thaft  Che  1» 
gend,  as  briefly  told  in  the  nmple  prase  of  his  pt«isoe» 
affecting  titan  the  lofty  and  sonorous  stansas  themsd\i 
the  vague  tenor  of  the  original  dream  loses,  instead  of  j 
by  the  expanded  elaboration  of  the  detaiL  Tbere  Btay  ha 
something  in  these  objections :  but  no  man  can  pretend  to  he 
an  impartial  cride  of  the  piece  which  first  awoiee  hia  owa 
childish  ear  to  the  power  of  poetiy  and  the  mdady  of  ^ 
—Life  qfSeott,  vol.  iL  p.  29. 


APPENDIX. 


NoTB  A. 

Mow  blazed  Lord  BonaJUTg  hdiane-tree.—V.  587. 

Thb  fires  lighted  by  the  Highbinders,  on  the  first  of  May. 
in  oompliaaoe  with  a  custom  derived  from  the  Pagan  times, 
are  termed  The  Bdlane4ree.  It  ia  a  fostival  celebrated  with 
various  superstitious  rites,  both  in  the  north  of  Scotland  and 
In  Wales. 


NOTB  B. 


The  eeer'i  prophetic  tpiril  found.— V.  B87. 

1  can  only  describe  the  second  sight,  by  adopting  Dr.  John- 
son's definition,  who  oalls  it  "  An  impression,  either  by  the 
mind  upon  the  eye,  or  by  the  eye  upon  the  mind,  by  which 
things  distant  and  future  are  perceived  and  seen  as  if  they 
were  prssent."  To  which  I  would  only  add,  that  the  spec- 
tral appearanoea,  thus  presented,  usually  presage  misfortune ; 
that  the  liMmlty  is  painful  to  thoae  who  euppoae  they  poasess 
it ;  and  that  they  usually  aoqaira  it  while  themselves  under 
the  prsssore  of  melancholy. 


Note  C. 


jnUgood  SL  Oran'emkpretMtlf-^'P.  568. 

St.  Oran  was  a  friend  and  follower  of  St  Columba,  and  was 
buried  at  leolmkill.  His  pretensions  to  be  a  saint  were  ra- 
ther dubious.  According  to  the  legend,  he  consented  to  be 
buried  alive,  in  order  to  propitiate  certain  demons  of  the  soil, 
who  obstructed  the  attempts  of  Columba  to  build  a  chapeL 
(Tolumba  caused  the  body  of  his  firiend  to  be  dug  up,  alter 
three  days  had  elapsed ;  when  Oran,  to  the  horror  and  scan- 
dal of  the  assistants,  declared,  that  there  was  neither  a  God, 
a  judgment,  nor  a  future  state!  He  had  no  time  to  make 
fttfther  discoveries,  for  Columba  caused  the  oaith  once  more 
to  be  shovelled  over  him  with  the  ntmost  despatch.  The  cha- 
pel, however,  and  the  cemetry,  was  called  Rflig  Ouranj  and, 
la  memory  of  his  rigid  eelibaey,  no  female  was  permitted 
•o  pay  her  devotions,  or  be  buried  in  that  place.  This  b  the 
mle  alludod  to  in  the  poem. 


NotbD. 
And  fhriee  SL  FiUeuCe  peweifui  pra^er.—V.  MB. 

St.  Fillan  has  given  his  name  to  maay  chapels,  holy  foaa- 
tains,  &C.  in  Scotland.    He  was,  aeoording  to  Camerarios,  aa 
Abbot  of  Pittenweem,  in  Fife ;  l^m  which  sitaatioa  he  retired, 
and  died  a  hermit  in  the  wilds  of  Glenurcby.  A.D.  64a  While 
engaged  in  transcribing  the  Scriptures,  his  left  hand  wasob- 
served  to  send  forth  such  a  splendour,  as  to  aflbrd  fi^  to 
that  with  whiah  he  wrote ;  a  miracle  which  aaved  many  can- 
dles to  the  convaot,  as  St.  Fillan  used  to  spend  wiiele  nii^ 
in  that  ezerdae.    The  9th  of  January  was  dedicated  to  thii 
saint,  who  gave  his  name  to  Kilfillan,  ia  Renlkww,  and  SL 
Pbillans,  or  Foigend,  in  Fife.    Lesley,  Ub.  7,  tells  as,  thst 
Robert  the  Bruce  was  possessed  of  PiUan's  miracnloas  and 
luminous  arm,  which  he  endoeed  in  a  silver  shrine,  and  had 
it  carried  at  the  head  of  his  army.    Prsfioua  to  the  Bsttie  of 
Bannockbum,  the  king's  diaplain,  a  aiaa  of  little  fidtk,  ab- 
stracted the  relict,  and  deposited  it  in  a  place  of  sccarity,  Icrt 
It  should  fall  Into  the  hands  of  the  English.    But,  lo!  while 
Robert  was  addressing  his  prayers  to  the  empty  casket,  it  vas 
observed  to  open  and  shut  suddenly ;  and,  on  iaspectioa,  lbs 
saint  was  found  to  have  himeelf  depoelted  his  ana  la  ths 
shrine  as  an  assoranoe  of  victory.    Such  is  the  tale  of  Leslej. 
But  though  Bruce  little  needed  that  the  arm  of  SL  Fillsa 
should  assist  his  own,  he  dedicated  to  him,  in  gntitud^  a 
priory  at  Killin,  upon  Loch  Tay. 

In  the  Scota  Magaaine  for  July,  ISOt,  there  la  a  copy  of  a 
very  curious  crown  grant,  dated  Uth  July,  1487,  by  wUdi 
Jamea  III.  conflrms»  to  Malice  Dolte^  aa  iahaUtMit  of  Stialb- 
fillan,  in  Perthshire,  the  peaceable  ezerdae  and  eajojnsst 
of  a  reltc  of  St.  Fillan.  being  apparently  the  head  of  a  paite- 
ral  staff  called  the  Qnegrich,  which  he  and  his  piedeoesMn 
are  said  to  have  possessed  dnce  the  days  of  Robert  Brace- 
As  the  Qucgrich  was  used  to  cure  diseases,  this  doeaaieiit  U 
probably  the  most  andent  patent  ever  granted  foe  a  qsadi 
medicine.  The  ingenious  corrospondent,  by  whom  it  is  fu«> 
nished,  fiurther  observes,  that  additional  particalaia,  coneira- 
ing  St  Fillan,  are  to  be  found  in  BKLx.aNDBjr*8  Akm;  Bseki 
folio  ocziiL,  and  in  PsHNAin's  Tour  la  ScaUand^  177i^  FP> 
11,16. 

See  a  note  on  the  liaea  in  the  first  caata  «f : 


•<  Thence  to  8t  FUlan'a  blamed  wall. 
Whose  spring  can  ftvncied  dreams  dispd. 
And  the  erased  brain  roetore,"  Ac.— Eik 
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€ht  ebe  of  S^U  Slolbm 


Bmatlho'iib,  or  Smdlholm  Tower,  the  aoene  of 
Ae  ft)Ilo«iDg  ballad,  is  situated  on  the  northern  boun- 
diry  of  Roxbui^hshire,  among  a  duster  of  wild  rocks, 
esDed  Saadiknow^-Crags,  the  property  of  Hugh  Scott, 
Em}.  of  Harden,  [now  Lord  Polwarth.}  The  tower  is 
s  b%h  square  building,  sumnuided  by  an  outer  wall, 
■swnnnous.  The  circuit  of  the  outer  court,  being  de- 
inded  on  three  sides,  by  a  predpioe  and  morsss,  is  ac- 
eemUe  only  firom  the  west,  by  a  steep  and  rocky  path. 
The  s{iartments,as  isusual  in  a  Border  keep,  or  Hortress, 
sre  placed  one  above  another,  and  communicate  by  a 
BSRvw  stair ;  on  the  roof  are  two  bartizans,  or  plat- 
fcnns,  for  defence  or  pleasure.  The  inner  door  of  the 
tower  is  wood,  the  outer  an  iron  gate ;  the  distance 
between  tiiem  being  nine  feet,  the  thickness,  namely, 
of  the  walL  From  the  devated  situation  of  Smayl- 
ho  me  Tower,  it  is  seen  many  miles  in  erery  direction. 
Among  the  crags  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  one, 
more  emment,  is  called  the  WalAfi)ld^  and  is  ssid  to 
bsTs  been  the  station  of  a  beacon,  in  the  times  of 
war  with  England.  Without  the  tower-court  is  a 
rained  chapeL  Brotherstone  is  a  heath,  in  the  neigh- 
boBifaood  of  Smaylho'me  Tower. 

This  ballad  was  first  printed  in  Mr.  Lbwis's  Tala 
tf  Wbrnder.  It  is  hera  published,  with  some  additional 
ilfatttntions^  particularly  an  account  of  the  battle  of 
Aocrun  Moor ;  which  seemed  proper  in  a  work  upon 
Bcrder  antiquities.  The  catastrophe  of  the  tale  is 
Inaded  upon  a  weU>known  Irish  tradition.'  This 
andent  fortress  and  its  vicinity  formed  the  scene  of 
the  Editor's  in&noy,  and  seemed  to  daim  from  him 

lis  attempt  to  odebrate  them  in  a  Border  tale.' 


THE  EYE  OF  ST.  JOHN. 

« 

Thb  Banm  of  Smaylbo^me  rose  with  day. 

He  spnnr'd  his  courser  on, 
Without  stop  or  stay,  down  the  rooky  way. 

That  leads  to  Brotherstone. 

1  "  Thk  place  i  ta  rendered  tnteresting  to  poetical  readers, 
by  ito  hsTiag  been  the  residence,  in  early  Hfe,  of  Mr.  Walter 
Boott,  who  has  celebrated  tt  in  hto  '  Bto  of  St  John/  To  it 
he  probably  allndee  in  t])s  IntTDdaelion  to  the  third  canto  of 
Mariuion. 

*  Then  rise  those  crsgs,  that  monntahi  tower. 
Which  charmed  my  lkncy*s  wakening  hoar."* 

Scots  Mag.  March,  1809. 

>  The  fiOlowing  paaeage^  in  Dr.  Hsmry  Mohr's  Appendix 
lo  Ac  AniidoU  againtt  AUuitm,  relates  to  a  similar  phenome- 
aoB;— *'  I  confcssb  that  the  bodies  of  devils  may  not  be  only 
vsrai»  hot  sindginglT  boW  sa  it  was  in  him  that  took  one  of 
Uelaoetbon's  relations  by  the  hand,  and  so  scorched  her» 


He  went  not  with  the  bold  Buodeochy 

His  banner  broad  to  rear; 
He  went  not  'gainst  the  English  yew. 

To  lift  the  Scottish  spear. 

Yet  his  plate-jack^  was  braced,  and  his  helmet  was 
laced. 

And  his  Taunt-brace  of  proof  he  wore ; 
At  his  saddle-gerthe  was  a  good  sted  aperthe, 

Full  ten  pound  wdght  and  more. 

The  Baron  retum*d  in  three  days  space. 

And  his  looks  were  sad  and  sour ; 
And  wea^  was  his  courser's  pace. 

As  he  reach'd  his  rocky  tower. 

He  came  not  from  where  Ancram  Moors 

Ran  red  with  English  blood ; 
Where  the  Douglas  true,  and  the  bold  Buc- 
deuch, 

'Ghunst  keen  Lord  Even  stood. 


Yet  was  his  helmet  hack'd  and  hew'd. 

His  acton  pierced  and  tore, 
His  axe  and  his  dagger  with  blood  imbrued, — 

But  it  was  not  English  gore. 

He  lighted  at  the  Chapellage, 

He  hdd  him  close  and  still ; 
And  he  whistled  thrice  for  his  little  foot-page, 

His  name  was  English  Will. 

«  Gome  thou  hither,  my  little  foot-psge. 

Come  hither  to  my  knee ; 
Though  thou  art  young,  and  tender  of  age, 

I  think  thou  art  true  to  me. 

**  Come,  tell  me  all  that  thou  hast  seen, 

And  look  thou  tell  me  true  1 
Stince  I  from  Smaylho'me  tower  have  been. 

What  did  thy  lady  do  1"— 


>  The  fiirm-honse  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Smailholm. 


that  she  hare  the  mark  of  it  to  her  dying  day.  Bnt  the 
examples  of  cold  are  more  freqnent ;  as  in  that  femoos  story 
of  Cuntivs,  when  he  tondied  the  am  of  a  certain  wMsaa  el 
Pentoch,  as  she  lay  in  her  bed,  he  felt  as  cold  as  ioe ;  and  so 
did  the  spirit's  claw  to  Anne  Styles. "—At.  1082,  p-  ISR. 

s  See  the  Introduction  to  the  third  canto  of  Mamion. 
**  It  was  a  barren  soene,  and  wild. 
Where  naked  cliffs  were  mdely  piled ; 
But  ever  and  anon  between 
Lay  velvet  tuits  of  softest  green ; 
And  well  the  lonely  infant  knew 
Beccsses  where  the  wallflower  grew,"  die.— En. 

«  The  plate-jack  is  ooat-annonr  i  the  vaaat-braoe.  or 
brace,  armour  for  the  body :  the  sperths^  a  batile-aM. 

ft  See  Appendix,  Note  1. 
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^  My  lady,  each  night,  sought  the  lonely  light. 

That  burns  on  the  wild  Watchfold ; 
For,  from  height  to  height,  the  beaoons  bright 

Of  the  English  foemen  told. 

**  The  bittern  clamonr'd  from  the  moss, 

The  wind  blew  loud  and  shrill ; 
Yet  the  craggy  pathway  she  did  croa 

To  the  eiry  Boaoon  Hill. 

^  I  watch'd  her  steps,  and  olent  came 

Where  she  sat  her  on  a  stone ; — 
No  watchman  stood  by  the  dreary  flame, 

It  banned  all  alone. 

**  The  second  night  I  kept  her  in  sight, 

Till  to  the  fire  she  came. 
And,  by  Mary's  might !  an  Armed  Knight 

Stood  by  the  lonely  flame. 

*^  And  many  a  word  that  warlike  lord 

Did  speak  to  my  lady  there ; 
But  the  rain  fell  fast,  and  loud  blew  the  blast. 

And  I  heard  not  what  they  were. 

^  The  third  night  there  the  sky  waa  fair. 

And  the  mountain-blast  was  still. 
As  again  I  watch'd  the  secret  pair. 

On  the  lonesome  Beacon  Hill. 

^  And  I  heard  her  name  the  midnight  hour, 

And  name  this  holy  eve ; 
And  say,  'Come  this  night  to  thy  lady's  bower; 

Aak  no  bold  Baron's  leaye. 

^  *  He  lifts  his  spear  with  the  bold  Buccleuch; 

His  lady  is  all  alone ; 
The  door  shd'll  undo,  to  her  knight  so  true, 

On  the  eve  of  good  St.  John.' — 

'^  ^  I  cannot  come ;  I  must  not  come; 

1  dare  not  oome  to  thee ; 
On  the  eve  of  St.  John  I  must  wander  alone : 

In  thy  bower  I  may  not  be.' — 

^  *  Now,  out  on  thee,  fiunthearted  knight ! 

Thou  shouldst  not  say  me  nay ; 
For  the  eve  is  sweet,  and  when  lovers  meet, 

Is  worth  the  whole  summer's  day. 

**  <  And  I'll  chain  the  blood-hound,  and  the  warder 

shall  not  sound. 
And  rushes  shall  be  strew'd  on  the  stair; 


1  The  black-rood  of  Melrose  was  a  cradfix  of  black  mar- 
Usk  and  of  raperior  lanctity. 

s  Dryboxsli  Abbey  ii  beautifnlly  situated  on  the  banke  of 
the  Tweed.  After  its  diMoIntion*  it  became  the  proper^  of 
the  Hallibartons  of  Newmatns,  and  is  now  the  seat  of  the 
Right  Honoosahle  the  Earl  of  Bvchan.  It  belonged  to  the 
order  of  Piamoastratenses  —[The  ancient  Barons  of  New- 


So,  by  the  black  rood-stone,*  and  by  holy  St.  John, 
I  conjure  thee,  my  love,  to  be  there  V — 


^  *  Though  the  blood-hound  be  mute,  and  the 
beneath  my  foot. 

And  the  warder  his  bugle  should  not  blow, 
Tet  there  sleepeth  a  priest  in  the  chamber  to  the 

And  my  footstep  he  would  know.' — 

^  '  O  fear  not  the  priest,  who  sleepeth  to  the 
For  to  Dryburgh'  the  w«y  he  has  ta'en ; 

And  there  to  say  mass,  till  three  days  do  pass, 
For  the  soul  of  a  knight  that  is  slayne.' — 


**  He  tum'd  him  around,  and  grimly  he  fit>wn'd ; 

Then  he  laugh'd  right  scornfully — 
'  He  who  says  the  mass-rite  for  the  soul  of  that  knight, 

May  as  well  say  mass  for  me : 

^*  At  the  lone  midnight  hour,  when  bad  spirits  have 
power. 

In  thy  chamber  will  I  be.' — 
With  that  he  was  gone,  and  my  lady  left  alone, 

And  no  more  did  I  see." 

Then  changed,  I  trow,  was  that  bold  Baron's  brow, 

From  the  daric  to  the  blood-red  high 
^  Now,  tell  me  the  mien  of  the  knight  thou  hast  sseai, 

For,  by  Mary,  he  shall  die  !"-- 

**  His  arms  shone  ftill  bright,  in  the  beacon's  red  li^t: 

His  plume  it  wss  scarlet  and  blue; 
On  his  shield  was  a  hound,  in  a  silver  leash  bound. 

And  his  crest  was  a  branch  of  the  yew."— 

*'  Thou  liest,  thou  liest,  thou  little  foot-page. 

Loud  dost  thou  lie  to  me! 
For  that  knight  is  cold,  and  low  laid  in  the  mould, 

All  under  the  EUdon-tree."~* 

^  Yet  hear  but  my  word,  my  noble  lord  I 

For  I  heard  her  name  his  name ; 
And  that  lady  bright,  she  called  the  knight 

Sir  Biohard  of  Coldinghame."— 

The  bold  Baron's  brow  then  changed,  1  trow, 

From  high  blood-red  to  pale — 
**  The  grave  is  deep  and  dark— and  the  corpse  ii  sttf 
and  stark — 

So  I  may  not  trust  thy  tale. 

**  Where  fur  Tweed  flows  round  holy  Melrose^ 
And  Eildon  slopes  to  the  plain. 


maini  were  ultimately  roi»reaented  by  Sir  Walter  Seott,  whw 
remains  now  repoae  in  the  cemetery  at  Dtyhaii^.— Bo.] 

•  Eildon  is  a  high  hill,  tenninating  In  thneoookal  h» 
mits,  immediately  abore  the  town  of  Mdroee,  when  an  tiM 
admired  mins  of  a  magaifloent  monastery.  EUdoa-me  ^ 
■aid  to  be  the  spot  where  Thomas  the  BhTmer  atlcftd  Ui 
prophecies.    See  atUtt  p.  A73 
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VvHH  three  nighto  ago,  by  aome  secret  Jbe, 
That  gay  gallant  waa  alain. 

*  Tlie  Tarying  light  deoehred  thy  sight. 
And  the  wild  winds  drown'd  the  name ; 

For  the  Diybuigh  beUa  ring^  and  the  white  monks 
do  sing. 
For  Sir  Richard  of  Coldingfaame  I" 

He  pasa'd  the  oonrt-gate,  and  he  oped  the  lower-gate, 

And  he  mounted  the  narrow  stab, 
Tothebartixan-seat,where,with  maids  thaton  her  wait. 

He  found  his  lady  fiur. 

That  lady  sat  in  moamfal  mood ; 

Look'd  over  hill  and  vale ; 
(her  Tweed's  &ir  flood,  and  Mertoan  V  wood, 

And  all  down  Teviotdale. 

«  Now  baD,  now  hail,  thoa  lady  bright  T'— 

'^  Now  hail,  thoo  Baron  tmel 
What  news^  wh&t  news,  from  Aneram  fight  1 

What  news  from  the  bold  Baooieuch  !"-* 

"  The  Aneram  Moor  is  red  with  gore. 

For  many  a  soathron  fell ; 
And  Bnodendi  has  charged  us,  erermore, 

To  watch  our  beacons  well." — 

The  lady  blush'd  red,  but  nothing  she  said : 

Nor  added  the  Baron  a  word : 
Then  she  stepp'd  down  the  stair  to  her  chamber  fidr, 

And  so  did  her  moody  lord. 

In  sleep  the  lady  moum'd,  and  the  Baron  toas'd  and 
tnm'd. 
And  oft  to  himself  he  said^ — 

*  The  worms  around  him  creep,  and  his  bloody  grATe 

is  deep 

It  cannot  gire  up  the  dead ! " — 


It  was  near  the  ringing  of  matin>bell, 

The  night  waa  wellnigh  done, 
When  a  heavy  sleep  on  that  Baron  fell. 

On  the  eve  of  good  St  John. 

The  lady  look'd  through  the  chamber  fair, 

By  the  light  of  a  dying  flame ; 
And  she  waa  aware  of  a  knight  stood  Uiere — 

Sir  Bichard  of  Coldfaighame  1 


>  Mertonn  is  the  beaatiftil  wst  of  Lord  Pol  varth. 

'  TVystfHj^piace— Place  of  rendesrovs. 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  B. 

ne  next  of  theie  compoiitlona  ma,  I  bellere,  the  Eto  of 
8t  John,  la  which  Soott  repeoples  tho  tower  of  Smailholm, 
tte  aEwe-tiM|iijring  haant  of  his  Infkncj ;  and  here  he  touches, 
far  the  flnt  time,  the  one  raperstitlon  which  can  itiU  be  ap- 
pealed to  with  Ml  and  perfect  effect ;  the  only  one  which 
■afaaa  in  niada  long  rince  weaned  from  all  ajmpath j  with 
Ike  wMhloctT  of  witchee  and  gohUna.    And  aorely  this  m ja- 


^  Alas !  away,  away !"  she  cried, 

<<  For  the  holy  Yugin's  sake  !"— 
'^  htdff  I  know  who  sleeps  by  thy  side; 

But,  lady,  he  will  not  awake. 

^  By  EUdon-tree,  for  long  lights  three. 

In  bloody  grave  have  1  lain ; 
The  mass  and  tiie  death-prayer  are  said  for  me, 

But,  lady,  they  are  said  in  vain. 

^  By  the  Baron's  brand,  near  Tweed's  foir 
strand. 

Moat  foully  slahi,  I  foU ; 
And  my  resUess  sprite  on  the  beacon's  height, 

For  a  space  is  doom'd  to  dwell. 

^  At  our  trysting-  place,'  for  a  certain  space, 

I  must  wander  to  and  fro; 
But  I  had  not  had  power  to  come  to  thy  bower 

Had'st  thou  not  conjured  me  so." — 

Love  master'd  fear— her  brow  she  oroae'd  ; 

**  How,  Richard,  hast  thou  qped ! 
And  art  thou  saved,  or  art  thou  lost  1" — 

The  vision  shook  his  head  1 

«  Who  spilleth  life,  shall  forfeit  life; 

So  bid  thy  lord  believe : 
That  lawless  love  is  guilt  above. 

This  awftil  sign  receive." 

He  laid  his  left  palm  on  an  oaken  beam; 

His  right  upon  her  hand ; 
The  lady  shrunk,  and  ftMnting  sunk. 

For  it  scorch'd  like  a  fiery  brand. 

The  sable  score,  of  fingers  fbur. 
Remains  on  that  board  impressed ; 

And  for  evermore  that  lady  wore 
A  covering  on  her  wrist. 

There  is  a  nun  in  Dryburgfa  bower. 

Ne'er  looks  upon  the  sun ; 
Ihere  is  a  monk  in  Melroee  tower. 

He  speaketh  word  to  none. 

That  nun,  vdio  ne'er  beholds  the  day,* 
That  monk,  who  speaks  to  nono— 

That  nun  waa  Smaylho'me's  Lady  gay. 
That  monk  the  bold  Baron. 


tery  was  never  tonchod  with  more  thrilling  aldll  than  in  that 

noble  ballad.    It  la  the  flnt  of  hia  original  pieoea,  too.  in 

which  he  vaee  the  meaaare  of  hia  own  feronrite  MInBtrels ;  a 

meaanre  which  the  monotony  of  medioarity  had  long  and  ano- 

oeaaAillj  been  labouring  to  degrade,  but  In  ttaelf  adequate  to 

the  ezpreealon  of  the  higheat  thoughta,  aa  well  aa  the  gentleet 

erootiona;  and  capable,  in  fit  handa,  of  aa  rich  a  variety  of 

muttc  aa  any  other  of  modem  times.    This  waa  written  al 

Menoun-house  In  the  autumn  of  1799."— L{/!r  </  ScoU,  roL  IL 

p.  26.    See  anf  r,  p.  56C. 
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APPENDIX. 


NonA. 

BAim  OF  AXCEAM  MOOB^^P.  £92. 

Lord  EriBg,  and  Sir  Briftn  lAtonn,  during  th«  year  lAH 
committed  the  moat  draadfdl  raragei  npon  the  Scottish  fron- 
\Mn,  compelling  moat  of  the  inhaWtanfa,  and  capedally  the 
men  of  Liddeedale,  to  take  aaanrance  under  the  Kiqg  of  Eng- 
land. Upon  the  17th  NoTember,  in  that  year,  the  mm  total 
of  their  depredatSona  itood  thu,  in  the  bloody  ledger  of  Lord 
Erert:— 

Towne,  towen,  bamekynes,  paryahe  chnrchei,  baitiU 

honeea,  burned  and  deitroyed,  .  .  192 

Scots  alaln, 403 

Prisonera  taken,      .....  816 

Nolt  (cattle), 10^986 

Shepe, 1S,409 

Nags  and  geldings, 1896 

Gayt, 200 

Bolls  of  com,  .....  850 

Insight  gear,  &c.  (ftimltnre)  an  incalcnlable  quantity. 

Mdboin's  Stat4  Paper*,  toL  L  p.  61. 

For  these  serrices  Sir  Ralph  Eren  was  made  a  Lord  of  Par- 
Uamant.  See  a  strain  of  exulting  congratulation  npon  his 
promotion  poured  forth  by  soma  contemporary  minstjrel,  in 
Tol.  i.  p.  417* 

The  King  of  England  had  promised  to  these  two  barons  a 
feudal  grant  of  the  country,  which  they  had  thus  reduced  to 
a  desert ;  upon  hearing  which,  Archibald  Douglas,  the  serenth 
Earl  of  Angua,  is  said  to  hare  sworn  to  write  the  deed  of  in- 
restiture  ujion  their  skins,  with  sharp  pens  and  bloody  ink,  in 
resentment  for  their  haTing  defiiced  the  tombs  of  bis  ancea- 
tors  at  Melroee.— <rWf«er(i^  In  1546,  Lord  Erers  and  Latoun 
again  entered  Scotland,  with  an  army  consisting  of  9000  mer- 
cenaries, 1600  English  Borderers,  and  700  assured  Scottish 
men,  chiefly  Armstrongs,  Tnmbulls,  and  other  broken  dana. 
In  this  socond  incursion,  the  English  generals  area  exoeodcd 
their  former  cruelty.  Erers  burned  the  tower  of  Broomhonse, 
with  its  lady,  (a  noble  and  aged  woman,  says  Lesley)  and  her 
whole  ikmily.  The  English  penetrated  as  far  as  Melrose, 
which  they  had  destroyed  last  year,  and  which  they  now 
again  pillaged.  Aa  they  returned  towards  Jedburgh,  they 
were  followed  by  Angus  at  the  head  of  1000  horsa,  who  was 
shortly  after  Joined  by  the  famous  Norman  Lcaley,  with  a 
body  of  Fifo-mcn.  The  English,  being  probably  unwilling  to 
cross  the  Terlot  while  the  Scots  hung  noon  their  rear,  halted 
npon  Ancram  Moor,  aboTS  the  Tillage  of  that  name ;  and  the 
Scottish  general  was  deliberating  whether  to  advance  or  re- 
tire, when  Sir  Walter  Soott,!  of  Bnodeuob,  came  up  at  full 
speed  with  a  small  but  chosen  body  of  his  retainer^  the  rest 
of  whom  were  near  at  hand.  By  the  adrice  of  this  experienced 


>  The  Editor  has  found  no  instance  upon  record,  of  this 
family  baring  taken  assurance  with  England.  Hence,  they 
usually  suffered  dreadfully  from  the  English  forays.  In  August 
164^  (the  year  preceding  the  battle,)  the  whole  lands  belong- 
ing to  Bnodeuch,  in  West  Teriotdale,  were  harried  by  Erers; 
the  outworks,  or  barmkin,  of  the  tower  of  Branxholm  burned; 
eight  Sootts  slain,  thirty  made  prisoners,  and  an  immense 
prey  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  carried  off.  The  lands  upon 
Kale  Water,  belonging  to  the  same  chieftain,  were  alsc 
plundered,  and  much  spoil  obtained ;  30  Scotta  slain,  and  the 
Moss  Tower  fa  fortress  near  Eckford)  mtclud  v^y  tore.  Thus 


wairlor  (to  whooa  conduct  Pitscottie  and  Bwibaaaa 
the  success  of  the  engagement),  Angua  withdrew  ftom  tka 
height  which  he  occupied,  and  drew  up  his  Ibroea  beliiad  it, 
upon  a  piece  of  low  flat  ground,  called  Panier-heagb,  or 
Paniel-heugh.    The  spare  horses  being  sent  to  an  anineBos 
in  their  laar,  appeared  to  the  EagUdi  to  ba  the  main  body  «f 
the  Scots  in  the  act  of  flight    Under  this  paranaaioB,  Eveta 
and  Latoun  hurried  precipitately  forward,  and  having  as- 
cended the  hill,  which  their  fbea  had  abandoned,  were  no  las 
dismayed  than  astonished  to  And  the  phalanz  of  Seottidi 
spearmen  drawn  up,  in  firm  array  npon  tho  flat  gnmnd  be- 
low.   The  Soots  in  their  turn  bacamatha  assailinta.  A  keroa, 
roused  from  the  marshes  by  the  tumult,  soarad  avny  betwixt 
the  encountering  armies :    *'  O I "  exclaimed  Ang;ii%  "  that  I 
had  here  my  white  gosa-hawk,  that  we  might  idl  yoke  at 
oncel" ^OodtenifL    The  EngUoh,  breathleaa  and  iat^gne^ 
having  the  setting  sun  and  wind  full  in  thair  iSsoea,  were  un- 
able to  withstand  tba  reaolata  and  de^erato  (Atmrgt  eS  tbe 
Soottish  lances.    No  sooner  had  they  begun  to  waver,  than 
their  own  allies^  the  assured  Bordaraia,  wbe  bad  bean  waili^ 
the  erent,  threw  aside  their  red  crosses^  and.  joining  their 
countrymen,  made  a  most  merdlras  slaughter  among  the 
English  fbgitivea,  the  pursueia  calling  upon  each  other  to 
*'  remember  Broomhouse  1  **— Lc8I.bv,  p.  478. 

In  the  battle  fell  Lord  Evars,  and  hia  bob,  together  with  Sir 
Brian  Latoun,  and  800  Englishman,  many  of  whan  were  per* 
sons  of  rank.  A  thousand  pxiaonera  vrere  taken.  Aaoag 
theee  waa  a'patriotie  alderman  of  London,  Read  by  nanw, 
who,  having  contumacinnsly  refbsed  to  pay  hia  portioa  of  f 
benerolenoe,  demanded  from  the  city  by  Henry  VOL,  vm 
sent  by  royal  authority  to  serve  a^inat  the  Scota.  Thase^  at 
settling  hia  ransom,  he  found  still  more  exorbitant  in  their 
exactions  than  the  monarch.— &BDPAni*a  Boriar  BMarft 
p.  66aL 

Even  was  much  regretted  by  King  Henry,  who  swore  ta 
arenge  hia  death  upon  Angus,  against  whom  he  oeaoetved 
himself  to  have  particular  grounds  of  resantment,  m  aecosBt 
of  favoura  reoeiTed  by  the  aarl  at  his  hands.  The  aaswarsi 
Angus  was  worthy  of  a  Douglaa:  "  la  em  brDthe^tB-lawef• 
fended,***  said  he,  "  that  I,  as  a  good  Scotaman,  have  aveagei 
my  ravaged  country,  and  the  defaced  tombs  of  m j  ancesson^ 
upon  Ralph  Even?  They  were  better  men  thaa  bc^  and  I 
waa  bound  to  do  no  less  and.will  ha  take  my  life  fl»r  that? 
Little  knows  King  Henry  the  skirts  af  KimetaUe:*  I  esa 
keep  myself  there  against  all  his  English  host.**— Gooacaon. 

Such  was  the  noted  battle  of  Ancram  Moor.  The  spot,  oa 
which  it  was  fought,  is  called  Lilyard's  Edge,  fnm.  an  Aiaa- 
aonian  Scottish  woman  of  that  name,  who  is  reported,  by  tia* 
dition,  to  have  distinguished  herself  in  the  same  manner  ss 
Squire  WitheriQgton.«  The  old  people  point  out  her  moaa- 
ment,  now  broken  and  defaced.  The  inscription  is  mid  ts 
hare  been  l^ble  within  this  century,  and  to  have  ran  thss: 


Bttoclench  had  a  long  account  to  settle  at  Ancram  Voor.- 
MunniN'a  Stalt  Papers,  pp.  46, 46. 

>  Angus  had  married  the  widow  of  Jamca  IV.,  ditsr  to 
King  Henry  VIIL 


>  Kimetable,  now  called  Caimtabla,  la  a 
at  the  head  of  Doaglasdala.    CSaa  Notaa  to  Caatle  DavMM 
Warerloy  Novels^  vol.  xlviL] 

4  See  Clici'tf  Chate^ 
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LylUard  He*  under  thfa  ftaiie, 
Uttl*  vw  iMor  ■tatan,  but  gTMt  was  ber  fiuM : 
Upon  the  KngHwh  hnma  the  laid  mooy  thampa, 
And,  wban  bar  legs  wen  catted  ofl^  the  fongbt  apon  bar 


Vida  Account  qftke  Airii*  qfMdn§e, 


It 
Lard 

Ika 


Uia 

bh 


tppvaxa,  from  a  paeaaga  in  Stowe,  tbat  an  ancestor  of 

Brera  beld  also  a  giant  of  Soottisb  lands  trom  an  Eng- 

lonareb.    "  I  bave  seen,**  says  the  blstotlao,  "  vnder 

bnad-aeale  of  tbe  said  King  Edward  L,  a  manor,  ealled 

in  Um  ooiuitjor  Porfture*  in  SooUand,  and  neera  tbe 

part  of  the  same  nation  northward,  given  to  John 

and  hia  bdrea,  anoeator  to  the  Lord  Ure,  that  now  is,  fbr 

done  in  these  partes,  with  market,  A«.  dated  at 

the  90th  day  of  October,  anno  regis,  34."— Srowa'a 

p.  S10.    This  grant,  like  that  of  Henrf,  mast  bare 

to  the  recelvw. 


NoxbB. 

Thai  nun  idko  ne'er  itMdi  (he  dap.— P.  BBS. 


of  the  nmn,  "  who  noTer  saw  the  day,"  is 
aet  salinly  imaginary.    Aboot  fifty  years  ago,  an  unfortunate 


female  wtnderar  took  np  her  residence  in  a  dark  Tault,  among 
the  rains  of  Drybnrgh  Abbey,  which,  during  the  day,  she 
nerer  quitted.  When  night  fell,  she  issued  from  this  misera- 
ble habitation,  and  went  to  tbe  bouse  of  Mr.  Hallbnrton  of 
Newraains^  the  Editor's  great-grandibther,  or  to  that  of  Mr. 
Biakine  of  Sheilfleld,  two  gentlemen  of  the  neigbbouihood. 
From  their  charity,  she  obtaincdsnob  necessaries  as  she  conld 
be  prerailed  upon  to  accept.  At  twelve,  each  night,  she 
lighted  her  candle,  and  returned  to  her  vault,  assuring  her 
friendly  neighbours,  that,  dnzing  her  aboence,  her  habitation 
was  arranged  by  a  spirit,  to  whom  she  gave  the  uncouth  name 
of  FaOipi  t  describing  him  aa  a  little  man,  wearing  heavy  iron 
shoei^  with  which  he  tnun|ded  the  clay  floor  of  the  vanlt,  to 
diqwl  tbe  damps.  This  drcnmstance  caused  her  to  be  re- 
garded, by  tbe  well-informed,  with  compassion,  as  deranged 
in  her  understanding ;  and  by  the  rulgar,  with  some  degree  of 
terror.  The  cause  of  her  adopting  this  extraordinary  mode  of 
life  she  would  nerer  explain.  It  wb%  boworer,  believed  to 
bave  been  oooasioned  by  a  vow,  that,  daring  the  abaence  of  a 
man  to  whom  she  was  attached,  she  would  never  look  upon  the 
sun.  Her  lover  nerer  returned.  He  fell  during  the  dvil  war 
of  1745^  and  she  nerer  more  would  behold  tbe  light  of  day. 
The  vault,  or  rather  dungeon,  in  which  this  unfbrtunate 
woman  Ured  and  died,  passes  still  by  the  name  of  the  supers 
natural  being,  with  which  its  gloom  was  tenanted  by  h«r  di»- 
tnrbed  imagination,  and  few  of  the  n^hbonring  peaaanta 
dare  enter  it  by  night.— 1803. 


CahpotD  Ca£(tle* 


Thb  ruins  of  Gadyow,  or  Cadzow  Castle,  the  air- 
oent  baronial  residence  of  tbe  fiunily  of  Hamilton, 
are  stoated  upon  the  predpitons  banks  of  the  river 
Evan,  about  two  miles  above  its  junction  with  the 
Clyde.  It  was  dismantled,  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
GSvil  Wars,  during  the  reign  of  the  unfortunate  Maiy, 
to  whose  cause  the  house  of  Hamilton  devoted  them- 
selves with  a  generous  zeal,  which  occasioned  their 
temporary  obscurity,  and,  very  nearly,  their  total 
rain.  The  atnation  of  the  ruins,  embosomed  in  wood, 
darkened  by  ivy  and  ereeiMng  shrubs,  and  overhanging 
tbe  brawling  torrent,  is  romantic  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cadyow  u  a  grove 
of  immense  oaks,  the  remains  of  the  Caledonian  Fo- 
reit,  which  anciently  extended  through  tbe  south  of 
Soodsnd,  firom  the  eastern  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Some  of  these  trees  measure  twenty-five  feet,  and 
upwards,  in  drcumferenoe ;  and  the  state  of  decay, 
in  which  they  now  appear,  shows  that  th^  have  wit- 
nessed the  rites  of  the  Dmids.  The  whole  aoenery  is 
included  in  the  magnificent  and  extensive  park  of  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton.  There  was  long  preserved  in  this 
forest  the  breed  of  the  Scottish  wild  cattle,  until 

1  The  breed  bad  not  been  entirely  extirpated.  There  re- 
mained certainly  a  magniflcent  herd  of  these  cattle  in  Cadyow 
Psffiat  within  these  law  yean.    183a— En. 

*  They  were  formerly  kept  in  the  park  at  Drumlanrig.  and 


their  ferocity  occasioned  their  being  extirpated,  about 
forty  years  ago.*  Their  appearance  was  beautiiul, 
bdng  milk-white,  with  black  muzsles,  horns,  and 
hoofiu  The  bulls  are  described  by  ancient  authors  as 
ha^-ing  white  manes ;  but  those  of  latter  days  had 
lost  that  peculiarity,  perhaps  by  intermixture  with 
the  tame  breed.' 

In  detailing  the  death  olt  the  Regent  Murray,  which 
is  made  the  subject  of  tbe  following  ballad,  it  would 
be  injustice  to  my  reader  to  use  other  words  than 
those  of  Dr.  Robertson,  whose  aocount  of  that  me- 
morable event  forms  a  beautiful  piece  of  historical 
painting. 

«  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh  was  the  person  who 
oommitled  this  barbarous  action.  He  had  been  con- 
demned to  death  soon  after  the  battle  of  Langside,  as 
we  have  already  related,  and  owed  his  life  to  the  Re- 
gent's clemency.  But  part  of  his  estate  had  been 
bestowed  upon  one  of  the  Regent's  fovouritea,*  who 
seised  his  house,  and  turned  out  his  wife,  naked,  in  a 
cold  ni^t,  into  the  open  fields,  where,  before  next 
morning,  she  became  fiiriously  mad.  This  injury 
made  a  deeper  impression  on  him  than  the  benefit  he 

are  still  to  be  seen  at  Chillingham  Castle,  in  Northumberland. 
For  their  nature  and  ferocity,  see  Notes. 

s  This  was  Sir  James  Bellenden,  Lord  Juatice-CIerk,  whose 
shameful  and  inhuman  rapacity  occasioned  the  cutastrophe 
in  the  text.— Spottiswooob. 
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bad  received,  and  from  that  moment  he  vowed  to  be 
revenged  of  the  Regent.  Party  rage  strengthened 
and  inflamed  his  private  resentment.  His  kinsmen, 
the  Hamiltons,  applauded  the  enterprise.  The  maxims 
of  that  age  justified  the  most  desperate  course  he 
could  take  to  obtain  vengeance.  He  followed  the  Re- 
gent for  some  time,  and  watched  for  an  opportunity 
to  strike  the  blow.  He  resolved  at  last  to  wut  till 
his  enemy  should  arrive  at  Linlithgow,  through  which 
he  was  to  pass  in  his  way  from  Stirling  to  Edinburgh. 
He  took  his  stand  in  a  wooden  gallery,*  which  had  a 
window  towards  the  street ;  spread  a  feather-bed  on 
the  floor  to  hinder  the  noise  of  his  feet  from  being 
heard ;  hung  up  a  black  cloth  behind  him,  that  his 
shadow  might  not  be  observed  from  without;  and, 
after  all  this  preparation,  calmly  expected  the  Regent's 
approach,  who  had  lodged,  during  the  night,  in  a 
house  not  &r  distant.  Some  indistinct  information 
of  the  danger  which  threatened  him  had  been  con- 
veyed to  the  Regent,  and  he  paid  so  much  regard  to 
it,  that  he  resolved  to  return  by  the  same  gate  through 
which  he  had  entered,  and  to  fetch  a  compass  round 
the  town.  But,  as  Uie  crowd  about  the  gate  was 
great,  and  he  himself  unacquainted  with  fear,  he  pro- 
ceeded directly  along  the  street ;  and  the  throng  of 
people  obliging  him  to  move  very  slowly,  gave  the 
awawidn  time  to  take  so  true  an  aim,  that  he  shot  him, 
with  a  single  bullet,  through  the  lower  part  of  his 
belly,  and  killed  the  horse  of  a  gentleman  who  rode  on 
his  other  side.  His  followers  instantly  endeavoured 
to  break  into  the  house  whence  the  blow  had  come ; 
but  they  found  the  door  strongly  barricadoed,  and, 
before  it  could  be  forced  open,  Hamilton  had  mounted 
a  fleet  horse,'  which  stood  ready  for  him  at  a  back 
passage,  and  was  got  tu  beyond  their  reach.  The 
Regent  died  the  same  night  of  his  wound." — Hidory 
qfSeoUamly  book  v. 

Bothwellhaogh  rode  straight  to  Hamilton,  where 
he  was  rec«ved  in  triumph ;  for  the  ashes  of  the  houses 
in  Clydesdale,  which  had  been  burned  by  Murray's 
army,  were  yet  smoking ;  and  party  prejudice,  the 
habits  of  the  age,  and  the  enormity  of  the  provocatbn, 
seemed  to  his  kinsmen  to  justify  the  deed.  After  a 
short  abode  at  Hamilton,  this  fierce  and  determined 
man  left  Scotland,  and  served  in  France,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  family  of  Guise,  to  whom  he  was 
doubtless  recommended  by  having  avenged  the  cause 
of  thdr  niece,  Queen  Mary,  upon  her  ungrateftil 
brother.  De  Thou  has  recorded,  that  an  attempt  was 
made  to  engage  him  to  assassinate  Qwspnr  de  Coligni, 
the  fomous  Admiral  of  France,  and  the  buckler  of  the 
Huguenot  cause.  But  the  character  of  Bothwell- 
haugh  was  mistaken.  He  was  no  mercenary  trader 
in  blood,  and  rejected  the  offer  with  contempt  and 


1  This  projecting  gallery  b  still  shown.  ThehonsetovUch 
ft  was  attached  was  the  propertj  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  An- 
diewi*  a  natural  brother  to  the  Dnke  of  Chatelheiault,  and 
ancle  to  Bothwellhangh.  This,  among  many  other  circum- 
stances,  seems  to  erlnce  the  aid  which  Bothwellhangh  ro- 
cdTed  from  his  clan  in  effecting  his  purpose. 


indignation.  He  hftd  no  authority,  he  md,  fron 
Scotland  to  commit  murders  in  France  ;  he  had 
avenged  his  own  just  quarrel,  but  he  would  Deitlier, 
for  price  nor  prayer,  avenge  that  of  another  manv— 
TTiuanuif  cap.  46. 

The  Regent's  death  happened  23d  JaBuary,  15(9. 
It  is  applauded  or  stigmatized,  by  contemporary  hb- 
torians,  according  to  their  religious  or  party  prgn- 
dices.    The  triumph  of  Blackwood  is  unbounded. 
He  not  only  extols  the  pious  feat  of  Bothwellhaugii, 
''who,"  he  observes,  ^  satisfied,  with  a  single  onaee 
of  lead,  him  whose  sacrilegious  avarice  had  stripped 
the  metropolitan  church  oi  St  Andrews  of  its  cover- 
ing ; "  but  he  ascribes  it  to  immediate  divine  inspirs- 
tion,  and  the  escape  of  Hamilton  to  little  less  than 
the  miraculous  interference  of  the  Deity. — J  ebb,  toL 
iL  p.  263.   With  equal  injustice,  it  was,  by  others,  made 
the  ground  of  a  general  national  reflection ;  for,  when 
Mather  urged  Bemey  to  assassinate  Burleigh,  and 
quoted  the  examples  of  Poltrot  and  Bothwellhaogh, 
the  other  conspirator  answered,  ^  that  neyther  Pol- 
trot  nor  Hambleton  did  attempt  their  enteiprvse, 
without  some  reason  or  consideration  to  lead  them  to 
it ;  as  the  one,  by  hyre,  and  promise  of  preferment  or 
rewarde ;  the  other,  upon  desperate  mind  of  revenge, 
for  a  lyttle  wrong  done  unto  him,  as  the  report  goethe, 
according  to  the  vyle  trayterous  dysposyayon  of  the 
hoole  natyon  of  the  Scottes." — MvKDiw^sSkitFtfm, 
vol.  i.  p.  197. 


CADYOW  CASTLE. 

ADDaBSSBOTO 
TBa  RtOHT  nonOVRABLM 

LADTANNE  HAMILTON.* 

Whkn  princely  Hamilton's  abode 
Ennobled  Cadyow's  Gothic  towers, 

The  song  went  round,  the  goblet  flow'd. 
And  revel  sped  the  laughing  hours. 

Then,  thrilUng  to  the  harp's  gay  sound. 
So  sweetly  rung  each  vaulted  wall. 

And  echoed  light  the  dancer's  bound. 
As  mirth  and  muac  cheer'd  the  haU. 

But  Cadyow's  towers,  in  ruins  laid. 
And  vaults,  by  ivy  mantled  o'er. 

Thrill  to  the  music  of  the  shade, 
Or  echo  Evan's  hoarser  roar. 


*  The  gift  of  Lord  John  HsmiltoD,  CoBBnendstor  ef  A^ 
broath. 

B  Eldest  daughter  af  Aichibsld,  nhith  Duk9otfltMS\m 
-Bd. 
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Tet  stiD,  of  Gadyow's  fiuled  fame, 
Toa  bid  me  tell  a  minstrel  tale. 

And  tane  my  harp,  of  Border  frame, 
On  the  wOd  banks  of  Evandale. 

For  tbou,  from  scenes  of  courtly  pride, 
Vrom  pleasure's  lighter  scenes,  canst  turn. 

To  draw  oblivion's  pall  aside. 
And  maik  the  long-forgotten  nm. 

Then,  noble  maid  I  at  thy  command. 
Again  the  crombled  halls  shall  rise ; 

Lo!  as  on  Enm's  banks  we  stand. 
The  past  retoms— the  present  flies. 

Where,  with  the  rock*s  wood  coTer*d  side. 
Were  blended  late  the  mins  green. 

Rise  turrets  in  lisntastic  pride. 
And  feudal  banners  flaunt  between : 

Where  the  mde  torrent^s  brawling  course 
Was  shagg'd  with  thorn  and  tangling  sloe. 

The  aahler  buttress  braTes  its  force, 
And  ramparts  frown  in  battled  row. 

Tb  night — ^the  shade  of  keep  and  spire 
Obscurely  dance  on  Evan's  stream ; 

And  on  the  wave  the  warder's  fire 
Is  chequering  the  moonlight  beam. 

Fades  slow  their  light ;  the  east  is  grey ; 

The  weary  warder  leaTSS  his  tower ; 
Steeds  snort;  uncoupled  stag-hounds  bay. 

And  merry  hunters  quit  the  bower. 

The  drawbridge  falls — they  hurry  out — 
Clatters  each  plank  and  swinging  chain, 

As,  dashing  o'er,  the  jorial  rout 
Urge  the  shy  steed,  and  slack  the  rem. 

First  of  his  troop,  the  Chief  rode  on  ;^ 
His  shouting  merry-men  throng  behind ; 

The  steed  of  princely  Hamilton 
Was  fleeter  than  the  mountain  wind. 

FhMn  the  thick  copse  the  roebucks  bound. 
The  startled  red-deer  scuds  the  plain, 

For  the  hoarse  bugle's  warrior-sound 
Has  roused  their  mountain  haunts  again. 

Through  the  huge  oaks  of  Evandale, 
Whose  limbs  a  thousand  years  have  worn, 

What  sullen  roar  comes  down  the  gale. 
And  drowns  the  hunter's  pealing  horn  1 


1  The  bead  of  the  family  of  Harailtdn,  at  this  period,  was 
Jareea,  Carl  of  Arran.  Dnke  of  Chatdheranlt,  in  Franco,  and 
fint  p«er  of  tbc  Scottish  realm.  In  16G9,  he  was  appointed 
hj  Qnecn  Manr  her  lieutenant-jteneral  in  Scotland,  under  the 
ringnlar  title  o^  her  adopted  father. 


Mightiest  of  all  the  beasts  of  chase. 

That  roam  in  woody  Caledon, 
Crashing  the  forest  in  his  race. 

The  Mountain  Bull  comes  thunderiag  on. 


Fierce,  on  the  hunters  quirer'd  band. 
He  rolls  his  eyes  of  swarthy  glow. 

Spurns,  with  black  hoof  and  horn,  the 
And  tosses  hi^  his  mane  of  snow. 


sand. 


Aim'd  well,  the  Chieftain's  lance  has  flown ; 

Struggling  in  blood  the  savage  lies; 
His  roar  is  sunk  in  hollow  groan — 

Sound,  merry  huntsmen!  sound  thepryss/* 

Tib  noon — agunst  the  knotted  oak 

The  himters  rest  the  idle  spear ; 
Carls  through  the  trees  the  slender  smoke, 

Where  yeomen  dight  the  woodland  cheer. 

Proudly  the  Chieftain  mark'd  his  clan. 
On  greenwood  lap  all  careless  thrown. 

Yet  miss'd  his  eye  the  boldest  man 
That  bore  the  name  of  Hamilton. 

'«  Why  fills  not  Bothwellhaugh  his  place, 
Still  wont  our  weal  and  woe  to  share  1 

Why  comes  he  not  our  sport  to  grace  1 
Why  shares  he  not  our  hunter's  &re  !"*- 

Stem  Claud  replied,'  with  darkening  fiMsa, 
(Grey  Paisley's  haughty  lord  was  he,) 

^  At  merry  feast,  or  buzom  chase, 
No  more  the  warrior  wilt  thou  see. 

^  Few  suns  have  set  since  Woodhouselee* 
Saw  Bothwellhaugh's  bright  goblets  foam, 

Wlien  to  his  hearths,  in  social  glee. 
The  war-worn  soldier  tum'd  him  home. 

**  There,  wan  from  her  maternal  throes, 

His  Margaret,  beautifbl  and  mild. 
Sate  in  her  bower,  a  pallid  rose. 

And  peaceftil  nursed  her  new-bom  child. 

''  O  change  accursed  !  past  are  those  days ; 

False  Murray's  mthless  spoilers  came. 
And,  for  the  hearth's  domestic  blaze. 

Ascends  destruction's  volumed  flame. 

'^  What  sheeted  phantom  wanders  wild, 
Wbere  mountain  Eske  through  woodland  flows, 

Her  arms  enfold  a  shadowy  child — 
Oh !  is  it  she,  the  pallid  rose  1 


>  See  Appendix,  Note  A. 
s  See  Appendix,  Note  B 
*  See  Appendix,  Note  C. 
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"The  wilder'd  traveller  aees  her  glide. 
And  hears  her  feeble  Toice  with  awe— • 

*  ReTenge/  she  oxiea,  *  on  Murray's  pride ! 
And  woe  for  injured  Bothwellhaagh !' " 

He  ceased—- and  cries  of  rage  and  grief 
Burst  mingling  from  the  kindred  band. 

And  half  arose  the  kindling  Chief, 
And  half  unsheathed  his  Arran  brand. 

Bot  who,  o'er  bush,  o'er  stream  and  rode. 
Rides  headlong,  with  resistless  speed, 

Whose  bloody  poniard's  frantio  stroke 
Drives  to  the  leap  his  jaded  steed ;' 

Whose  cheek  is  pale,  whose  eyeballs  glare, 
As  one  some  vision'd  sight  that  saw. 

Whose  hands  are  bloody,  loose  his  hair  I — 
Tis  he !  'tis  he !  'tis  Bothwellhaugh. 

From  gory  selle,'  and  reeling  steed, 
Sprung  the  fierce  horseman  with  a  bound. 

And,  reeking  from  the  recent  deed. 
He  dash'd  his  cartnne  on  the  ground. 

Sternly  he  spoke — **  Tis  sweet  to  hear 
In  good  greenwood  Uie  bugle  blown. 

But  sweeter  to  Revenge's  ear. 
To  drink  a  tyrant's  dying  groan. 

"  Your  slaughter'd  qoarry  proudly  trode. 
At  dawning  mom,  o'er  dale  and  down, 

But  prouder  base-bom  Murray  rode 
Through  old  Linlithgow's  crowded  town. 

"  From  the  wild  Border's  humbled  side, " 

In  haughty  triumph  marched  he. 
While  Knox  relax'd  his  bigot  pride. 

And  smiled,  the  traitorous  pomp  to  see. 

^  But  can  stem  Power,  with  all  his  vaunt, 
Or  Pomp,  with  all  her  courtly  glare. 

The  settled  heart  of  Vengeance  daunt. 
Or  change  the  purpose  of  Despair  t 

^  With  hackbut  bent,^  my  secret  stand. 
Dark  as  the  purposed  deed,  I  chose. 

And  mark'd,  where,  mingling  in  his  band, 
Troop'd  Scottish  pikes  and  English  bows. 

*'  Dark  Morton,'  girt  with  many  a  spear, 

Murder's  foul  minion,  led  the  van ; 
And  dash'd  their  broadswords  in  the  rear 

The  wild  Mao&rlanes'  plaided  dan.* 

i  See  Appendbc,  Note  D. 

>  SflBe— Saddle.    A  word  nied  by  Spenaer,  and  otner  an- 
etent  aathon. 

8  See  Appendix,  Note  B.  « Ibid,  Note  F. 

s  Of  thii  noted  penon,  It  is  enongh  to  taj,  that  he  was  ac- 


*'  Glencaim  and  stout  Parkhead?  were  nigh, 
Obsequious  at  thdr  Regent's  rein. 

And  haggard  lindeaay's  iron  eye. 
That  saw  fair  Mary  weep  In  vain.* 

^  'Mid  pennon'd  spears,  a  stedy  grovei. 
Proud  Murray's  plumage  floated  high  ; 

Scarce  could  his  trampling  charger  move^ 
So  dose  the  mini<ms  crowded  nigh.* 


"  fVom  the  raised  visoi^s  shade,  his  eye. 
Dark-rolling,  glaneed  the  ranks  along. 

And  his  steel  truncheon,  vraved  on  high, 
Seem'd  marshalling  the  iron  throi^. 

"  But  yet  his  sadden'd  brow  oonfoss'd 
A  passing  shade  of  doubt  and  awe; 

Some  fiend  was  whispering  in  his  breast; 
'  Beware  of  injured  Bothwellhaugh  I' 

'^  The  death-diot  parts— the  ohaiger  sprmgi— 
Wild  rises  tumult's  startling  roar! 

And  Murray's  plumy  helmet  rings — 
— Rings  on  the  ground,  to  rise  no  waon, 

^  What  joy  the  raptured  youth  can  fed. 
To  hear  her  love  the  loved  one  tdl — 

Or  he,  who  broaches  on  his  sted 
The  wolf,  by  whom  his  in&nt  fell ! 

'^  But  dearer  to  my  injured  eye 
To  see  in  dost  proud  Murray  roll ; 

And  mine  was  ten  times  trebled  joy. 
To  hear  him  groan  his  felon  soul. 

**  My  Ifargaret's  spectre  glided  near ; 

With  pride  her  bleeding  riotim  saw; 
And  shriek'd  in  his  death-deafen'd  ear, 

<  Remember  ii\|ured  Bothwellhaagh  1' 

^  Then  speed  thee,  noble  Ch&tlerauU  I 
Spread  to  the  wind  thy  banner'd  IveeP^ 

Each  warrior  bend  his  Clydeedale  bowl>- 
Murray  is  fell'n,  and  Scotland  five !" 

Vaults  every  vrairior  to  hb  steed ; 

Loud  bugles  jdn  thdr  wild  acclaim — 
('  Murray  is  fell'n,  and  Scotland  freed  1 

Couch,  Arran  I  couch  thy  spear  of  flame!** 

But,  see  I  the  minstrel  vision  feiU — 
The  glimmering  spears  are  seen  no  more; 

The  shouts  of  war  die  on  the  galesi, 
Or  sink  in  Evan's  londy  roar. 

tire  in  the  xnnrder  of  David  Rlnio,  and  at  least  priiy  lotkit 
of  Damley. 

•  See  Appendix.  Note  6.  7  lUd,  Nolt  H. 

8  See  Appendix,  Note  L  •  IbM,  NoU  K. 

10  An  oak,  half-eawn,  with  the  motto  tknn^  ii  sandci* 
cognisance  of  the  femilj  of  Hamilton. 
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For  Uie  1<rad  bagle,  pealing  higb, 
Tlie  blackbird  whistles  dovn  the  vale, 

And  sank  in  iiied  ruins  lie 
The  bannered  towers  of  Erandale. 

F^  Chiefr,  intent  on  bloody  deed. 
And  Vengeance  shouting  o*er  the  slain. 


■*  Scott  apcnt  tfaa  Chriitnias  of  1801  at  HsmiltAu  PaJac*. 
Is  LsnarlaUi*.  To  Lady  Anne  HamiltOB  bo  had  boon  intro- 
doocd  bj  her  Mond,  Lady  Cbarlotto  CaapbolU  aad  both  tho 
Jaio  and  tho  pimnt  Dnkeo  of  Haorilton  appear  to  bavo  par> 
tdan  of  Lady  Anno's  adadratioa  for  Olonflnlaoi  and  tho  Eyo 
«f  8l  Joha.  ▲  noraing'o  rsmblo  to  tho  a^ootic  mlno  of  tho 
old  baronial  caotle  on  tho  predpltou  bask*  of  tbo  Btan,  and 
tho  adjolniiiii  remains  of  tbo  primoral  Caledonian  fo> 
iggfMfid  to  bim  a  ballad,  not  inferior  in  ezecation  to 
■7  that  bo  had  hithexto  prodoced,  and  eepedally  Interesting 
IB  the  fixst  In  whieh  ho  grapples  with  tho  frorid  of  pletnreeqno 
isadeataniblded  in  tho  aatbentio  annals  of  Scotland.  With 
the  magnificent  localities  before  hi^^  he  ekiKUly  iaterwoTo 
the  daring  aaeaacination  of  the  Regent  Murray  by  one  of  the 
dsnemen  of  "  the  princely  Hamilton."  Had  the  rabject  been 
taken  ap  In  after  yeaxs,  we  mlg^t  hsTe  had  another  Mannlon 
or  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian ;  for  in  Cadyow  Castle  we  hare 
the  matfrials  and  ontiino  of  more  than  one  of  the  noblest 


Lo  I  higb-bom  Beauty  rales  the  steed. 
Or  graceful  guides  the  silken  rein. 

And  long  may  Peace  and  Pleasure  own 
The  maids  who  list  the  minstrel's  tale ; 

Nor  e'er  a  ruder  guest  be  known 
On  the  fitir  banks  of  Eyandale  1 


"  Abont  two  yean  before  this  piece  began  to  be  banded  about 
la  Edinbnrgh,  Thomas  Campbell  had  made  hie  appearance 
than,  and  at  oncswiaed  a  high  place  In  the  literary  world  by 


his  '  Pleasures  of  Hope.'  Among  the  moot  eoger  to  welooDe 
him  had  been  Scott ;  and  I  find  the  brother-bard  thus  ozpres-, 
ing  himeolf  concerning  the  MS.  of  Cadyo  v  :— 

**  *  The  terees  of  Cadyow  Castle  are  perpetnally  ringing  In 
my  imagiDation— 

'  Where,  mightiest  of  the  beaets  of  chaae 

That  roam  In  woody  Caledon, 
CrMhing  the  forest  In  hit  race. 

The  mountain  bull  oomes  thundering  on—' 

snd  the  srriYsI  of  Hamilton,  when 

'  Booking  ftom  the  recent  deed. 

He  dash'd  his  csrbine  on  tho  ground.' 

I  hare  repeated  these  Unee  lo  often  on  the  North  Bridge,  tliat 
tho  whole  ftmtomlty  of  coachmen  know  me  by  tongue  as  I 
psM.  To  bo  sure,  to  a  mind  in  lober,  eerious  street-wslldng 
humour,  it  must  boar  an  appearance  of  lunacy  when  one 
■tampa  with  the  hurried  pace  and  fervent  ehake  of  the  head, 
which  itrong,  pithy  poetry  excitea.' "— L(Ar  qfScoU,  toL  iL  p 
77. 


APPENDIX. 


NoVB  A. 

-mnmd  (hi  pryM  /—P.  897* 


note  bk>wn  at  the  death  of  the  game.— M  C!a- 
cUm  frtqueM  etat  tglveitrU  quidam  toi,  nunc  vera 
nricr,  qtU,  eUort  oemdiefiisisio,  JtAam  denmm  H  demi$$am 
i»Mar  komu  gmiat,  trvcidenhu  aejtnu  4Mb  humtmc  gmer*  ab- 
ut quaamque  kcminet  tui  manibut  eontnetdrM,  vd 
I  perfUofeHnt,  (A  tit  muUot  potldiei  omnino  abtUnuerunL 
Ai  hoc  tanta  audaeia  kule  bovi  indita  erat,  tU  non  tohtm  irrt- 
labu  equUet  JitraUer  prottement,  ted  ne  tantalum  UuesHtui 
t&aet  pnmHtcue  komkust  eomOntt  ac  unfftUtt  peteHt  t  aeeoh 
mm,  qtaapud  notfircdtdmlt  rant,  impdtMtplafU  eoniemner^. 
Bftu  comet  eartilapinotcc,  ted  tajforit  tuavitttmi.  Srat  it 
•Km  per  flZmn  mttUtiwutm  Catedonia  tylvamfrcquentt  ted  Ati- 
suma  h^luvie  Jean  attumptut  tribut  tantum  loeit  ett  reliquut^ 
StrMUttgHt  CumUmdtdiay  et  Kincamtcc—LKBUUvs,  Sootic 
Dcacriptio,  p.  la^Seo  a  note  on  Cattle  Ikaipanmt,  Warerloy 
NoYeU  voL  xItIL— Eo.] 


NOTB  B. 

aiem  Claud  replied.— V,  067 

Lord  Claad  HamUton,  aecond  eon  of  the  Dnko  of  Chatel- 
hanmlt,  and  ooBOMndator  of  the  Abbey  of  Paisley,  acted  a 


distinguished  part  during  the  troubles  of  Queen  Maiy**  i^<lini 
and  renudnod  unalterably  attached  to  the  cause  of  that  un- 
fortunate princees.  He  led  the  ran  of  her  army  at  tho  ihtal 
battle  of  Langiido,  and  was  one  of  the  commanders  at  tho 
Baid  of  Stirling,  which  had  eo  nearly  giren  complete  sneoeas 
to  the  Queen's  faction.  He  was  ancestor  of  the  present  Mar- 
quis of  Aberoom. 


NOTB  C. 
fFoodhoutdec-^V,  fffj. 

This  barony,  stretching  along  the  banks  of  tbo  Eak,  near 
Auchendinny,  belonged  to  Bothwellhattgh,  in  right  of  his 
wife.  The  ruins  of  the  mansion,  fh>m  whence  she  was  expelled 
in  the  brutal  manner  which  occasioned  her  death,  are  still  to 
bo  seen  in  a  hollow  glen  beside  the  rirer.  Popular  report 
tenants  them  with  the  restlees  ghoet  of  the  Lady  Bothwell> 
hsugh ;  whom,  howerer,  it  eonfounds  with  Lady  Anne  Both- 
well,  whoso  LcanaU  is  so  popular.  Tliis  spectre  la  so  teni^ 
doua  of  her  rights^  that,  a  part  of  tho  atones  of  tho  ancient 
edifice  hsTing  been  employed  in  building  or  repairing  the  pro- 
aent  Woodhouaelee,  aho  has  deemed  It  a  part  of  hor  pririlego 
to  haunt  that  house  also;  and,  oron  of  Tory  Into  yeara,  has 
excited  conalderable  disturbsnce  and  terror  among  the  do- 
mestics. This  is  a  more  remarkable  vindication  of  tho 
righttqfghotltt  as  the  present  Woodhousloe,  which  gives  liis 
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Ktle  to  th«  Hoooimble  Alexander  Fneer  Tytler,  a  lenatorof 
the  College  of  Justice,  Is  sitvetcd  on  the  elope  of  the  Pentland 
bills,  distant  at  least  four  miles  from  her  proper  abode.  She 
■ItniTS  appean  in  white,  and  with  her  child  in  her  arms. 


Note  D. 

DriM»  iofhekap  kit  Jaded  «ted.— P.  008. 

Birrel  infbrma  ns,  that  Bothwellhangfa,  being  closely  pnr^ 
sued,  '*  after  that  spur  and  wand  had  failed  him,  be  drew 
forth  his  dafoier,  and  strocke  his  hone  behind,  whilkcansed  the 
bone  to  leap  a  Teiy  brode  stanke  [t.  e.  ditch,]  by  whilk  means 
be  escapit,  and  gat  away  from  all  the  rest  of  the  hoi 
Biii&sl'h  Diarjf,  p.  1& 


NOTB  E. 
jrvom  tk€  wild  Banter's  humbled  9100.—  i*.  aon. 

Uorray's  death  took  place  shortly  after  an  expedition  to  the 
Borden;  which  Is  thus  commemorated  by  the  author  of  his 
Elegy  :^ 

«*  8o  baring  stabUscht  all  thing  in  this  sort, 
To  UddisdaiU  agane  he  did  reeort. 
Throw  Ewisdail.  Eskdail,  and  all  the  daills  rode  ho. 
And  also  lay  three  nights  in  Cannabie, 
Whair  na  prince  lay  thir  hundred  yetris  before^ 
Nae  thief  durst  stir,  they  did  him  feir  sa  sair ; 
And,  that  thay  sold  na  mair  tbair  thift  allege. 
Threescore  and  twelf  he  brocht  of  thame  in  pledge. 
Syne  wardit  thame,  whilk  maid  the  rest  keep  ordonr ; 
Than  mycht  the  xasch-bns  keep  ky  on  the  Bnrder.* 

Scottish  Poems,  I6th  eentury,  p.  933. 


Note  P. 

mth  hadtbutbent.-P.  iSft 

HadAut  bent—Onn  oock'd.  The  carbine,  with  which  the 
Regent  was  shot,  is  presenrcd  at  Hamilton  Palace.  It  is  a 
brass  piece,  of  a  middling  length,  Tory  small  in  the  bore,  and, 
what  is  rather  extraordinary,  appean  to  hare  been  rifled  or 
Indented  in  the  barreL  It  had  a  matchlock,  for  whfch  a 
modem  Hrelock  has  been  injudidonsly  snbstitnted. 


NoteG. 

The  wild  ifw/arlane^  plaided  dan.—P.  9961 

This  dan  of  Lennox  Ulghlanden  wero  attached  to  the 
ttogeat  Murray.    Hollinshed,  speaking  of  the  battle  of  Lang- 


side,  says,  "  In  tbb  baUyle  the  raUaneie  of  an  Hcfland  geiill»> 
man,  named  Mae&rlaae,  stood  the  B«gcnt'a  part  in  grssft 
steede ;  for,  in  the  hottest  bmnte  of  the  figfate,  be  came  vp 
with  two  hundred  of  his  fiiendes  and  eonntrymon,  and  sa 
manftilly  gare  in  upon  the  flankee  of  the  Qneen's  people^  tfasi 
be  was  a  great  canse  of  the  disordering  of  tbem.    This  Mao> 
Jbrlane  had  been  lately  before,  as  I  have  heard,  eondeBaed  to 
die,  Ibr  some  oatrage  by  him  committed,  and  obtaynbig  pai^ 
don  through  suyte  of  the  Countees  of  Mnrray,  be  reeompesMd 
that  demencie  by  this  piece  of  serrioe  now  at  tbb  batayls:* 
Calderwood's  acooont  is  less  forourable  to  the  Macfortswa. 
He  jtates  that  **  Macforlane,  with  hia  Highhmdmen,  fled 
ftom  the  wing  where  they  were  eet.    The  Lord  Lindsay,  wfc# 
stood  nearest  to  them  in  the  Regent's  battle,  said,  'Letthcdv 
go !  I  shall  fill  theb  place  better  :^  and  so,  stepping  forwardL 
with  a  company  of  fresh  men,  ebaiged  tbe  cnesny, 
spean  were  now  spent,  with  long  weapon*,  so  thai  tbcy 
diiren  back  by  force,  being  before  almoet  OTcrtbrown  by  tbe 
aTaant>gnard  and  harqnebuiers,  and  so  were  tnracd  to  fli^t* 
— CaLobrwood's  JITS',  apud  KcrrB,  p.  480.    Melville  mcB> 
tions  the  flight  of  the  rangnaid,  bnt  statco  It  to  have  besa 
commanded  by  Morton,  and  compoeed  chiefly  of  < 
of  tbe  barony  of  Benfirew. 


Note  H. 

Oleneaim  and  stout  ParUuad  were  n^— P. 

The  Earl  of  Oleneaim  was  a  steady  adherent  of  the  B«gest. 
George  Douglas  of  Parkhead  was  a  natural  brother  of  tbe  Eari 
of  Morton,  whose  hone  was  killed  by  the  same  ball  by  wUch 
Murray  folL 


NOXB  I* 


hagtford  Lindesa^s  iron  epe. 


That  saw/air  Bfarp  weep  in  ttiiii.— P.  an. 

Lord  LIndaay,  of  tiio  Byxea,  was  the  anoat  forodoos  and 
brutal  of  the  Regent's  foction,  and,  as  such,  was  employed  to 
extort  Mary's  signature  to  the  deed  of  reaignatSaB  pressatcd 
to  her  In  Lodileren  castle.  He  discharged  his  eomaiMss 
with  the  most  sarage  rigour ;  and  it  la  eren  said,  that  whca 
the  weeping  captiTo,  In  the  act  of  signing,  averted  Ikcrefa 
from  the  fotal  deed,  be  pinched  her  arm  with  tho  gmp  of  his 
iron  gloTo. 


NoteK. 


So  dose  the  minions  crowded  n^.>-P.  JM 

Not  only  had  tbe  Regent  notice  of  the  intended  atteaipt 
upon  bis  life,  but  eren  of  tho  rery  house  ftom  wbidi  It  es* 
threatened.  With  that  infotuation  at  which  mm  voadtr, 
after  such  oTonts  haTe  happened,  he  deemed  It  would  be  a  tsf 
fldont  precaution  to  ride  briskly  past  tbe  dangcrses  qioi. 
But  eren  this  was  prerented  by  the  crowd :  so  that  BothviO- 
haugh  bad  time  to  take  a  deliberate  aim.--SvoTT»«oonB.  ^ 

233.     BVCBAHAH. 
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€f)t  6rap  Srotfttn 


A  FRAGMENT. 


Thi  impeitect  sUte  of  this  bsIUd,  which  wm  writ- 
ten pevermi  jeus  ago,  is  not  a  circomstance  affected 
for  the  pttipoie  of  giving  it  that  pecnliar  interest 
wliifcli  is  often  Idond  to  arise  from  ungratifled  curiosity. 
On  the  oontraiy,  it  was  the  Editor's  intention  to  have 
eompleted  the  tale,  if  he  had  fo«ind  himself  able  to 
weeeed  to  his  own  satis&ctioo.  Yielding  to  the  opi- 
■ioa  of  persons,  whose  judgment,  if  not  biassed  by 
the  partiality  of  friendship,  is  entitled  to  deferenoe,  he 
has  preferred  inserting  these  verses  as  a  fragment,  to 
his  intention  of  entirely  soppressing  them. 

The  tradition,  upon  which  the  tale  is  ftmnded,  re- 
gards a  house  upon  the  barony  of  Gilmerton,  near  Lass- 
wade,  in  Mid-Lothian.  This  building,  now  called  Gil- 
merton Grange,  was  originally  named  Bumdale,  frxmi 
the  following  tragic  adventure.  The  barony  of  Gil- 
merton belonged,  of  yore,  to  a  gentleman  named 
Heron,  who  had  one  beautiful  daughter.  This  young 
lady  was  seduced  by  the  Abbot  of  Newbattle,  a  richly 
endowed  abbey,  upon  the  banks  of  the  South  Esk,  now 
aseat  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian.  Heron  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  this  dreumstanoe,  and  learned  also, 
that  the  lovers  carried  on  their  guilty  intercourse  by 
the  connivance  of  tiie  lady's  nurse,  who  lived  at  this 
boose  of  Gilmerton  Grange,  or  Bumdale.  He  formed 
a  resolvtion  of  bloody  vengeance,  undeterred  by  the 
sapposed  sanctity  of  the  clerical  character,  or  by  the 
atroQger  daims  of  natural  affection.  Choosing,  there- 
ftm^  adark  and  windy  night,  when  the  objects  of  his 
fengeanoe  were  engaged  in  a  stolen  interriew,  he  set 
iire  to  a  stack  of  dried  thorns,  and  other  combustibles, 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  piled  against  the  house, 
and  reduced  to  a  pile  of  glowing  ashes  the  dwelling, 
with  all  its  inmates.' 

The  scene  with  which  the  ballad  opens,  was  sug- 
gested by  the  following  curious  passage,  extracted 
fixnn  the  life  of  Alexander  Peden,  one  of  the  wan- 
dering and  persecuted  teachers  of  the  sect  of  Camero- 
msms,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  his  succes- 
sor, James.  This  person  was  supposed  by  his  fol- 
lowers, and,  perhaps,  really  believed  himself  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  snpematursl  gifts  ;  for  the  wild  scenes  which 
th^  frequented,  and  the  constant  dangers  which 
were  incnired  through  their  proscription,  deepened 


upon  their  minds  the  gloom  of  superstition,  so  gsneral 
in  that  age. 

"  About  the  same  time  he  [Peden  j  came  to  An- 
drew Nonnand's  house,  in  the  parish  of  Alloway,  in 
the  shire  of  Ayr,  being  to  preach  at  night  in  his  bam. 
After  he  came  in,  he  halted  a  little,  leaning  upon  a 
chair-back,  with  his  tkoe  covered ;  when  he  lifted  up 
his  head,  he  said,  *  They  are  in  this  house  that  I  have 
not  one  word  of  salvation  unto;*  he  halted  a  little  again, 
^J^t  *  1*^  ^  itrange,  that  the  devil  will  not  go  out, 
that  we  may  b^n  our  work  I'  Then  there  was  a 
woman  went  out,ill-looked  upon  almost  all  her  life,and 
to  her  dying  hour,  for  a  witch,  with  many  presumptions 
of  the  same.  It  escaped  me,  in  the  former  passages, 
what  John  Muirhead  (whom  I  have  often  mentioned) 
told  me,  that  when  he  came  from  Ireland  to  Galloway, 
he  was  at  ikmily-worship,  and  giving  some  notes  upon 
the  Scripture  read,  when  a  very  ill-looking  man  came, 
and  sat  down  within  the  door,  at  the  back  of  the 
haOoMy  [partition  of  the  cottage:]  immediately  he 
halted  and  said,  *  There  is  some  unhappy  body  just 
now  come  into  this  house.  I  charge  him  to  go  out, 
and  not  stop  my  mouth  1 '  This  person  went  out,  and 
he  vuUted  [went  on,]  yet  be  saw  him  neither  come  in 
nor  go  out." — The  Lift  and  Prophecies  of  Mr.  Ale*- 
cmder  Peden,  laU  Mimdtr  <^tke  Gotpd  at  New  Glen- 
lueey  in  GaUoway,  part  ii.  §  26. 

A  friendly  correqx>ndent  remarks,  **  that  the  in- 
capadty  of  proceeding  in  the  performance  of  a  reli- 
gious duty,  when  a  contaminated  person  is  present,  is 
of  much  higher  antiquity  than  the  era  of  the  Reve- 
rend Mr.  Alexander  Peden." —  Vide  Hyyitd  Fabidaa, 
cap.  26.  ^  Medea  Corintho  exid,  Athenasy  ad  JEgeum 
PandiomaJUium  denenU  m  hotpUium,  eique  mq)sit, 

^  Poeiea  aaoerdoe  Diana  MeJeam  exagOare 

eoBpU,  regique  negabat  sacra  eaale  facere  poeee,  so  quod 
in  ea  dcOate  etad  muUer  tenefica  et  acelerata;  tunc  exu- 
kdur:' 


THE  GRAY  BROTHER. 

The  Pope  he  was  saying  the  high,  high  mass. 
All  on  Saint  Peter's  day, 

of  Britain  to  concentiato  her  thunders,  and  to  laandi  thesi 


1  This  tradition  wascoounimicated  to  me  by  John  Clerk, 
Bsq.  of  SUbi,  aamor  of  an  Steov  m>oa  Naval  Taetiett  who  I  agafaiat  her  foot  trith  an  nncrring  aim. 
will  bt  ranembsrsd  by  postsiity,  as  havfaig  taught  the  Genius  I 
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With  the  power  to  him  given,  by  the  saints  In  heaven. 
To  wash  men's  sins  away. 

The  Pope  he  was  saying  the  blessed  mass, 

And  the  people  kneel'd  around^ 
And  from  each  man's  sool  his  sins  did  pass. 

As  he  kiss'd  the  holy  ground. 

And  all,  among  the  crowded  throng, 

Was  still,  both  limb  and  tongue, 
While,  through  vaulted  roof  and  aisles  aloof, 

The  holy  accents  rung. 

At  the  holiest  word  he  qulver'd  for  fear. 

And  falter'd  in  the  sound — 
And,  when  he  would  the  chalice  rear, 

He  dropp'd  it  to  the  ground. 

^  The  breath  of  one  of  evil  deed 

Pollutes  our  sacred  day ; 
He  has  no  portion  in  our  creed. 

No  part  in  what  I  say. 

^  A  being,  whom  no  blessed  word 

To  ghostly  peace  can  bring ; 
A  wretch,  at  whose  approach  abhorred, 
.  Recoils  each  holy  thing. 

^  Up,  up,  unhappy  !  haste,  arise ! 

My  a4Juntion  fear ! 
I  charge  thee  not  to  stop  my  voice, 

Nor  longer  tarry  here  I  *' — 

Amid  them  all  a  pilgrim  kneel'd, 

In  govni  of  sackcloth  grey ; 
Far  journeying  from  his  native  field, 

He  first  saw  Rome  that  day. 

For  forty  days  and  nights  so  drear, 

I  ween  he  had  not  spoke, 
And,  save  with  bread  and  water  clear. 

His  fast  he  ne'er  had  broke. 

Amid  the  penitential  flock, 

Seem'd  none  more  bent  to  pray ; 
But,  when  the  Holy  Father  spoke. 

He  rose  and  went  his  way. 

Again  unto  his  native  land 

His  weary  course  he  drew. 
To  TiOthian's  &ir  and  fertile  strand. 

And  Pentland's  mountains  blue. 

His  unblest  feet  his  native  seat, 

'Mid  Eske's  &ir  woods,  regain ; 
Thro'  woods  more  fair  no  stream  more  sweet 

Rolls  to  the  eastern  main. 

And  lords  to  meet  the  pilgrim  came, 
And  vassals  bent  the  knee ; 


For  all  'mid  Scotland's  chie&  of  Cune, 
Was  none  more  &med  than  he. 

And  boldly  for  his  country,  still, 

In  battle  he  bad  stood. 
Ay,  even  when  on  the  banks  of  Till 

Her  noblest  pour'd  their  blood. 

Sweet  are  the  paths,  O  passing  sweet ! 

^y  Eske's  &ir  streams  that  run. 
O'er  airy  steep,  through  oopeewood  deepy 

Impervious  to  the  sun. 

There  the  rapt  poet's  step  may  rove. 

And  yield  the  muse  the  day ; 
There  Beauty,  led  by  timid  LoTe, 

May  shun  the  tell-tale  ray ; 

From  that  fair  dome,  where  suit  is  paid 

By  blast  of  bugle  f^,* 
To  Auchendinny's  hazel  glade,' 

And  haunted  JjJ^oodhouselee." 

Who  knows  not  Melville's  beechy  grove,^ 

And  Roslin's  rocky  glen,* 
Dalkeith,  which  all  the  virtues  love,* 

And  classic  Hawthomden  t  ^ 

Yet  never  a  path,  from  day  to  day, 

The  pilgrim's  footsteps  range. 
Save  but  the  solitary  way 

To  Bumdale's  ruin'd  grange. 

A  wofnl  place  was  that,  I  ween. 

As  sorrow  could  desire ; 
For  nodding  to  the  (all  was  each  crumbling  «all| 

And  the  roof  was  scathed  with  fire. 

It  fell  upon  a  summer's  eve, 

While,  on  Camethy's  head. 
The  last  feint  gleams  of  the  sun's  low  beams 

Had  streak'd  the  grey  vrith  red  ; 

And  the  convent  bell  did  vespers  tell, 

Newbattle's  oaks  among, 
And  mingled  with  the  solemn  knell 

Our  Ladye's  evening  song : 

The  heavy  knell,  the  choir's  feint  swell, 

Came  slowly  down  the  wind. 
And  on  the  pilgrim's  ear  they  fell. 

As  his  wonted  path  he  did  find. 

Deep  sunk  in  thought,  I  ween,  he  was, 

Nor  ever  raised  his  eye. 
Until  he  came  to  that  dreary  place. 

Which  did  all  in  reins  lie. 


See  AppMdijE,  Notes  I  t»T- 
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He  gui&d  <m  the  walls,  n  Kathed  with  tx% 

With  maoj  a  bitter  groan — 
And  there  was  aware  of  a  Gray  Friar, 

Sestinff  frqw  op  a  rtotio. 


*  Now,  Christ  thee  save  I"  aaid  the  Gray  Brother ; 
**  Some  pOgrim  thou  seemest  to  be." 

But  in  sore  anuoe  did  Lord  Albert  gaze, 
Nor  answer  again  made  he. 

"  0  oome  je  firora  east,  or  come  ye  from  west. 
Or  iNring  reliqaes  from  oTor  the  tea ; 

Or  eome  ye  fixnn  the  shrine  of  St.  James  the  divine^ 
Or  Sl  John  of  BeTerleyt"— 

*  I  oome  not  tnm  the  shrine  of  St.  James  the  dirine, 
Nor  bring  reliques  frvHn  over  the  tea ; 

I  bring  bat  a  cane  fixnn  our  fiitber,  the  Pope, 
Which  for  erer  will  cling  to  me.'* — 

*  Now,  woful  pflgrim,  say  not  so ! 
But  kneel  thee  down  to  me,   # 


I  Th*  oMttempoiary  critidsm  on  this  noble  ballad  wai  all 
bebl«p  but  laudatory,  with  the  ozoeptloii  of  the  ftdloiriBg  r»- 
muk :— **  The  painter  is  Justly  blamed,  whose  flgores  do  not 
esrTMpead  with  his  landscape— who  assembles  banditti  in  an 
Sljriem,  <Hr  bathing  lores  in  a  lake  of  storm.  The  same 
■dsptathm  of  parts  is  expedient  in  the  poet    The  stansai— 

'  Sweet  are  thy  paths»  0  passing  sweet!  * 
Id 

'  Aad  dasric  Hawthomden,' 

tfngreeably  contrast  with  the  mysterioas  gloomy  character 
of  the  ballad.  Were  theee  omitted,  it  wonld  merit  Mgh  rank 
fcr  the  teniflc  expectation  It  excites  by  the  m^eetic  Intro- 
tetba,  and  the  awftil  doee."— CHCtaU  Btviiw,  Netember 


And  shrire  thee  so  dean  of  thy  deadly  dn. 
That  absolved  thou  mayst  be."— 


*'  And  who  art  thou,  thou  Gray  Brother, 

That  I  should  shrive  to  thee, 
When  He,  to  whom  are  given  the  keys  of  eartti  and 

heaven, 
Has  no  power  to  pardon  met" — 

'^  01  am  sent  firom  a  distant  dime. 

Five  thousand  miles  away, 
And  all  to  absolve  a  Ibul,  foUl  crime. 

Done  here  'twizt  night  and  day." 

The  pilgrim  kneel'd  him  on  the  sand. 

And  thus  began  his  saye — 
"When  on  his  neck  an  ice-cold  hand 

Did  that  Gray  Brother  laye.^ 


"  Then  came  The  Orsy  Brother,  foonded  on  another  saper' 
stition,  whidi  seems  to  have  been  dmost  as  ancient  ss  the  be* 
lief  in  ghosts ;  namdy,  tliat  the  holiest  service  of  the  dtar 
cannot  go  on  in  the  piesence  of  an  andean  person-Hi  heinooa 
sinner  nnoonfeeied  aad  naabeoWed.  The  fragmentary  form 
of  this  poem  greatly  heightens  the  awftilness  of  its  impression ; 
and  in  construction  aad  metre,  the  versss  which  naily  belong 
to  the  story  appear  to  me  the  happiest  that  have  ever  been 
produced  exivessly  in  imitation  of  the  ballad  of  the  middle 
age.  In  the  stansas,  previondy  quoted,  on  the  scenery  of  the 
Esk,  however  beaatiAil  in  themselres,  and  however  intersst- 
ing  now  as  marking  the  locality  of  the  composition,  he  must 
be  dlowed  to  have  lapsed  into  another  strain,  aad  prodaoed  a 
pannut  purpurtut  which  interferss  with  aad  man  the 
rd  textare."— X(^  qf  ScoU^  vol.  iL  p.  96. 
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■CENSRT  OP  THB  B8K.—P.  602. 

*  The  barony  of  Pennycnik,  the  prupcrtj  of  Or  Qeoige 
Clef^  Bart.,  is  held  by  a  singular  tenure;  the  proprietor 
Ung  hound  to  sit  upon  a  large  rocky  IVegment  caUed  the 
Bsekscane,  and  wind  three  blasts  of  a  horn,  when  the  King 
■kail  come  to  hunt  on  the  Borough  Muir,  near  Bdiabnxgh. 
Hsaos  the  &mi]y  have  adopted  as  their  crest  a  demi-fareeter 
fepar,  winding  a  bom,  with  the  mottOt  Fret  Jbr  a  BUuL 
1W  heaatiiU  manabn-house  of  Pennycdk  is  mndi  admired, 
both  on  aooount  of  the  architecture  and  surrounding  scenery. 

*  Auchendinny,  situated  upon  the  Eske,  below  Pennycnik, 
the  present  residence  of  the  ingenious  H.  Uackensie,  Esq., 
Mthor  of  the  Man  ^Feding,  ^c— Edition  1803. 

'  "Haunted  Woodhouselee."— For  the  traditions  connected 
vtth  this  rutnovs  mansion,  see  Bdlad  of  Cadyou  CatOe,  Note^ 


4  MclTille  Castle,  tne  seat  of  the  Bight  Honourable  Lord 
MelTille,  to  whomitgires  the  title  of  Viscount,  is  delightfully 
situated  upon  the  Eske,  near  Lanwade. 

*  The  ruins  of  Roslin  Castle,  the  baronld  reddence  of  the 
andent  family  of  8t  Cldr.  The  Oothie  chapel,  which  is  still 
in  lieaBtiAil  preservation,  with  the  romantic  and  woody  dell 
in  which  they  are  situated,  belong  to  the  Bight  Honourable 
the  Earl  of  Boadyn,  the  representatire  of  the  former  Lords  of 
Roslin. 

•  The  village  and  castle  of  Ddkdth  belonged  of  old  to  the 
fiunous  Earl  of  Morton,  but  is  now  the  residence  of  the  noble 
ihmily  of  Bucdeuch.  The  park  extends  dong  the  Eske, 
which  is  there  Joined  by  its  sister  stream  of  the  same  name. 

7  Hawthomden,  the  reddence  of  the  poet  Drummond.  A 
house  of  more  modem  date  is  encloeed,  as  it  were,  by  the 
mine  of  the  andent  castle,  and  overhangi  a  tremendous  pre- 
cipice upon  the  banks  of  the  Eske,  peiforated  by  winding 
caves,  which  in  former  times  were  a  reftige  to  the  oppressed 
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pfttiioto  of  Scotland.  Here  Diummond  recelred  Ben  Jonaon, 
vho  Jonmeyed  ftom  London  on  foot  in  order  to  TieLt  him. 
The  bennty  of  this  striking  ecene  has  been  mnch  injured  of 
late  years  by  the  indiscriminate  nse  of  the  axe.  The  traveller 
now  looks  la  Tain  for  the  leafy  boirer, 

*'  Wlura  Jonaon  sat  in  Drammond's  social  siiada." 


Upon  the  whole,  traetng  tlie  Eske  from  Us  aoueetiUit  jstai 
the  sea  at  Mnaselbiirgh,  no  stream  in  Scotland  can  boast  sack 
a  Tarled  snccesston  of  the  most  intcreating  objects,  aa  well  as 
of  the  most  ramantie  and  beantifnl  scenery.  18091  .  .  .  • 
—The  beaaUfU  scenery  of  Hawthomden  haa.  sinee  the  ahava 
note  waa  wiittao,  racorered  all  its  proper  omamrrtafwasd 
18SL 


Wiut'S^ons 


OF  THE 


EoBsl  eirfnlbttrslft  ^.i^tit  Br«so0njf« 


'JVicnfilMCi    Is  not  peace  the  end  of  arms? 

"  CSoroladk.  Not  where  the  cause  implies  a  general  conquest. 
Had  we  a  difference  with  some  petty  isle. 
Or  with  our  neighbonri,  Britons,  for  our  landmarks. 
The  taking  in  of  some  rebellious  lord. 
Or  making  head  against  a  slight  commotion, 
.After  a  day  of  blood,  peace  might  be  argued : 
But  where  we  grapple  for  the  land  we  IItc  on. 
The  liberty  we  hold  more  dear  than  life. 
The  gods  we  wonhip,  and,  next  these,  our  honours^ 
And,  with  thoee,  swords  that  know  no  end  of  battle-> 
Thoee  men,  beside  themselvee,  allow  no  neighbour, 
Thoee  minds,  that,  where  the  day  is,  claim  inheritance. 
And,  where  the  sun  makes  ripe  the  fruit,  their  harvest. 
And,  where  they  march,  but  measure  out  more  ground 

To  add  to  Rome 

It  must  not  be— No  I  as  they  arc  our  foea. 
Let's  use-  the  peace  of  honour— that's  fUr  dealing ; 
But  in  our  hands  our  swords.    The  hardy  Roman, 
That  thinks  to  graft  himself  into  my  stock. 
Must  tint  begin  his  kindred  under  ground. 

And  be  allied  in  ashes.** 

Bonduea. 


two  ooipt  of  artillery,  each  capable  of  teiring  twdre 
gaxia.  To  inch  a  force,  above  all  othera,  nugfat>  in 
similar  circumstanoefl,  be  applied  the  exhortation  of 
our  ancient  Galgacua :  "  Promde  ihtri  ta  adewif  H 
majom  ve$tro§  et  poderm  eogUate,"    1812. 


Thb  following  War-Song  was  written  daring  the 
apprehension  of  an  invasion.^  The  oorpe  of  Tolnnteers 
to  which  it  waa  addressed,  was  raised  in  1797,  con- 
sisting of  gentlemen,  mounted  and  armed  at  their 
own  expense.  It  still  snbaiats,  as  the  Right  Troop  of 
the  Royal  Mid-Lothian  Light  Cavalry,  commanded 
by  the  Honourable  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dun  das.'  The 
noble  and  constitutional  measure  of  arming  freemen 
in  defence  of  their  own  rights,  was  nowhere  more  sue- 
oeasftil  than  in  Edinburgh,  which  furnished  a  force  of 
8000  armed  and  disciplined  volunteers,  including  a 
regiment  of  cavalry,  from  the  city  and  county,  and 


^  The  song  originally  appeared  in  the  Soots  Magazine  for 
180S.-ED. 

*  Now  Viscount  Melville.— 1831. 

B  The  royal  colours. 

4  The  allusion  is  to  the  massacre  of  the  Swiss  Guards,  on 
the  fhtal  10th  August,  1702.  It  is  painful,  but  not  useless, 
to  remark,  that  the  passive  temper  with  which  the  Swiss  re- 


WAB-SONG 

or  THB 

ROYAL  EDINBURGH  LIGHT  DRAG00N8. 

To  horse !  to  horse  1  the  standard  flies, 

The  bugles  sound  the  call ; 
The  GhJlic  navy  stems  the  seas, 
The  voice  of  battle 's  on  the  breeze* 

Arouse  ye,  one  and  all  I 

From  high  Dnnedin's  towers  we  come, 

A  band  of  brothers  true ; 
Our  casques  the  leopard's  tpaSiB  sniround, 
With  Scotland's  hardy  thistle  crown'd; 

We  boast  the  red  and  blue.* 

Though  tamely  crouch  to  Gallia's  fit>wn 

Dull  Holland's  Urdy  train ; 
Their  ravish'd  toys  though  Romans  moora; 
Though  gallant  Switzers  vainly  ^um. 

And,  foaming,  gnaw  the  chain  ; 

Oh  !  had  they  mark'd  the  avenging  call  * 
Their  brethren's  murder  gave. 


garded  the  death  of  their  bravest  countrymen,  nercflodl 
slaughtered  In  disdiaige  of  their  duty,  enoonrsgsd  snd  w 
thorized  the  progreesiTe  injustice,  by  which  the  Alps,  eses 
the  seat  of  the  moat  virtuous  and  free  people  u]wn  the  Conli 
nent,  hnre,  at  length,  been  converted  into  the  citadel  of  ai^ 
reign  and  military  despot.  A  state  degraded  is  half  eodarsi 
-1812. 
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nMinion  ne'er  thdr  imnlm  bad  mown. 
Nor  patriot  Talour,  deaperate  grown. 
Sought  freedom  in  the  gniTe  I 

8hin  we,  too,  bend  tbe  atubbom  head, 

In  Fiv«edom*B  temple  bom, 
Droit  oar  pale  cheek  in  timid  smile. 
To  haO  a  master  in  oar  isle. 

Or  brook  a  victor's  soom  t 

No!  thoagfa  destruction  o'er  the  land 

Come  poaring  as  a  flood. 
The  nn,  that  sees  our  Cslling  day, 
ShsU  maik  oar  sabres'  deadly  sway. 

And  set  that  night  in  blood. 

For  gold  let  Gallia's  legions  fight. 

Or  plunder's  bloody  gain ; 
Unbribed,  unbought,  our  swords  we  draw. 
To  gnard  our  king,  to  fence  our  law, 

Nor  shall  their  edge  be  Tain. 


If  ever  breath  of  British  gale 

Shall  tuk  the  tri-color. 
Or  footrtep  of  invader  rade, 
With  rapine  foul,  and  red  with  blood. 

Pollute  our  happy  Aore,— 

Then  farewell  homel  and  fkrewell  friends! 

Adieu  each  tender  tie  ! 
Resolved,  we  mingle  in  the  tide, 
Where  charging  squadrons  ftirious  ride. 

To  oonquer  or  to  die. 

To  horse !  to  horse !  the  sabres  gleam ; 

High  sounds  our  bugle-call ; 
Combined  by  honour's  sacred  tie. 
Our  word  is  LoiM  OMcf  £«6eyiy  / 

March  forward  one  and  allt> 


1  Sir  Walter  Soott  wms,  at  the  time  when  h«  wrote  tbto 
■oiiK,  QnartemiastOT  of  the  Edinbnrgfa  Light  Cavalry.  Set 
one  of  the  Bptstleo  Introductory  to  Mannion.— Kn. 


EMS  or  OOlSTRIBtmOTrS  TO  VllfS  mSUT  OF  THB  800TT18B  BOBDDL 
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BallaUd, 


TEAKSLATXD,  OB  IMITATED, 


jTrom  tf)t  ettmnn,  ^t. 


[1796  J  J 

IMITATSD  FBOM  THE  ''  LKNORB"  OF  BUibGBB. 


The  Author  had  reaolved  to  oinit  the  foUowmg  ver- 
tion  of  a  well-known  Poem^  in  any  ooUection  which 
he  might  make  of  his  poetical  trifles.  But  the  pub- 
lishers having  pleaded  for  its  admission,  the  Author 
has  consented,  though  not  unaware  of  the  disadvan- 
tage at  which  this  youthful  essay  (for  it  was  written 
in  1795)  must  appear  with  those  which  have  been 
executed  by  mudi  more  able  hands,  in  particular  that 
of  Mr.  Taylor  of  Norwich,  and  that  of  Mr.  Spencer. 

The  following  Translation  was  written  long  before 
the  Author  saw  any  other,  and  originated  in  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances : — A  lady  of  high  rank  in  the 
literary  world  read  this  romantic  tale,  as  translated 
by  Mr.  Taylor,  in  the  house  of  the  celebrated  Profes- 
sor Dugald  Stewart  of  Edinburgh.  The  Author  was 
not  present,  nor  indeed  in  Edinburgh  at  the  time ;  but 
a  gentleman  who  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  bal- 
lad, afterwards  told  him  the  story,  and  repeated  the 
remarkable  chorus — 

*'  Tramp !  tramp !  acron  the  land  thoy  speede. 
Splash !  splaah !  acroM  the  tea ; 
Hnrrah  I  The  dead  can  ride  apace ! 
Dott  fear  to  ride  with  me  ?  '* 

In  attempting  a  translation,  then  intended  only  to 
ttrculate  among  friends,  the  present  Author  did  not 
hesitate  to  make  use  of  this  impressive  stanza ;  for 
which  freedom  he  has  since  obtained  the  forgiveness 
of  the  ingenious  gentleman  to  whom  it  properly  be- 
longs. 


1  Thb  Chask  and  Wtllum  awo  Hblbn  ;  Two  Ballada, 
from  the  German  of  Oottfried  Aagastas  Baiter.  Edinburgh : 
Printed  by  Mandell  and  Son.  Royal  Bank  Close,  for  Manners 
and  Miller,  Parliament  Square ;  and  sold  by  T.  Cadell,  Jnn., 


WILLIAM  AND  HEL&N. 

L 

Fbom  heavy  dreams  lair  Helen  rose. 
And  eyed  tfie  dawning  red : 

**  Alas,  my  love,  thou  tarriest  long ! 
O  art  thou  felae  or  dead  t  "~ 

n. 

With  gallant  Frederick's  princely  power 
He  sought  the  bold  Crusade ; 

But  not  a  word  from  Judah's  wars 
Told  Helen  how  he  sped. 

III. 
With  Paynim  and  with  Saracen 

At  length  a  truce  was  made, 
And  every  knight  retumM  to  dry 

The  tears  his  love  had  shed. 

IV. 
Our  gallant  host  was  homeward  boimd 

With  many  a  song  of  joy ; 
(Ireen  waved  the  laurel  in  each  plome. 

The  badge  of  victory. 

V. 

And  old  and  young,  and  sire  and  son. 
To  meet  them  crowd  the  way. 

With  shouts,  and  mirth,  and  melody, 
The  debt  of  love  to  pay, 

VL 
Full  many  a  maid  her  true-love  met, 

And  sobb'd  in  his  embrace. 
And  fluttering  joy  in  tears  and  smiles 

Array'd  full  many  a  &ce. 
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VII. 
iVor  joy  nor  smile  for  Helen  aad; 

She  ■ought  the  host  in  vain ; 
For  none  could  tell  her  William's  fate. 

If  fiuthlesB^  or  if  slain. 

VIII. 
The  martial  band  is  paat  and  gone ; 

She  rends  her  raven  hair. 
And  in  distraction's  bitter  mood 

She  weeps  with  wild  despair. 

IX. 

"  0  rise,  mjr  child/*  her  mother  said, 

**  Nor  sorrow  thus  in  vain ; 
A  peijvred  lover's  fleetiDg  heart 

No  towi  recall  again.*'— 

X. 

*  0  mother,  what  is  gone,  is  gone. 
What's  lost  for  ever  lorn : 

Death,  death  alone  can  comfort  me ; 
0  had  I  ne'er  been  bom ! 

XL 
"  0  break,  my  heart,»0  break  at  once  I 

Drink  my  life-blood.  Despair  I 
No  joy  remains  on  earth  for  me. 

For  me  in  heaven  no  share." — 

Xlt 

*  0  enter  not  in  judgment,  Lord  1" 
The  pious  mother  prays ; 

"  Impate  not  guilt  to  thy  frail  child  1 
She  knows  not  what  she  says. 

XIII. 
"  0  say  thy  pater  noster,  child  I 

0  turn  to  God  and  grace  I 
His  wxU,  that  tum'd  thy  bUss  to  bale, 

Can  change  thy  bale  to  bliss." — 

XIV. 
*<  0  mother,  mother,  what  ia  bUss  f 

O  mother,  what  is  bale  f 
My  William's  love  was  heaven  on  earth. 

Without  it  earth  is  hell. 

XV. 

*  Why  should  I  pray  to  ruthless  Heaven, 
Since  my  loved  William's  slain  t 

I  only  pray'd  for  William's  sake. 
And  all  my  prayen  were  vain.' - 

XVL 

*  0  take  the  saciament,  my  child, 
And  check  these  tears  that  flow; 

By  resignation's  humble  prayer, 
0  hallow'd  be  thy  woe  !"— 


XVII. 
"  No  saciament  can  quench  this  lira, 

Or  slake  this  scorching  pain ; 
No  sacrament  can  bid  the  dead 

Arise  and  live  again. 

XVIII. 
«  O  break,  my  heart^>-0  break  at  once  I 

Be  thou  my  god.  Despair ! 
Heaven's  heaviest  blow  has  fiJlen  on  me, 

And  vain  each  fruitless  prayer." — 

XIX. 

^  O  enter  not  in  judgment,  Lord, 

With  thy  fraU  chUd  of  clay  1 
She  knovra  not  what  her  tongue  has  spoke; 

Impute  it  not,  I  pray ! 


"  Forbear,  my  child,  this  desperate  woe. 

And  turn  to  God  and  grace ; 
Well  can  devotion's  heavenly  glow 

Convert  thy  bale  to  bliss."— 

XXI. 
^  O  mother,  mother,  what  is  bliss  f 

O  mother,  what  is  bale  f 
Without  my  William  what  were  heaven, 

Or  with  him  what  were  hell  V* — 

XXII. 
Wild  she  arraigns  the  eternal  doom. 

Upbraids  each  saored  power, 
Till,  spent,  she  sought  her  silent  room. 

All  in  the  lonely  tower. 

XXIII. 
She  beat  her  breast,  she  wrung  her  handb, 

mi  sun  and  day  were  o'er. 
And  through  the  glinunering  lattice  shone 

The  twinkling  of  the  star. 

XXIV. 
Then,  crash  1  the  heavy  drawbridge  feU 

That  o'er  tiie  moat  was  hung ; 
And,  clatter !  clatter  1  on  its  boards 

The  hoof  of  courser  rung. 

XXV. 

The  dank  of  echoing  steel  was  heard 

As  oif  the  rider  bounded ; 
And  slowly  on  the  winding  stair 

A  heavy  footstep  sounded. 

XXVL 

Andharkl  and  hark!  aknock— Tapl  tapl 

A  rustiing  stifled  noise ; — 
Door-latch  and  tinkling  staples  ring; — 

At  length  a  whispering  voice. 
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XXVIl. 
Awalte,  awake,  ariie,  mj  love ! 

How,  Helen,  doet  thou  fare  t 
Wak'tt  thou,  or  deepest  1  laugh'tt  thou,  or  weep'tt ! 

Hast  thought  on  me,  my  Cur  I"— 

xxvni. 

*  My  loTe  I  my  love  I — bo  late  by  night  1 — 

I  waked,  I  wept  for  thee : 
Much  have  I  borne  nnce  dawn  of  mom ; 

Where,  William,  couldat  thou  be  !"— 

XXIX. 
*<  We  saddle  late — from  Hungary 

I  rode  once  darkness  fell ; 
And  to  its  bourne  vre  both  return 

Before  the  matin-bell." — 


^  O  rest  this  night  within  my  aims. 

And  warm  thee  in  their  fold  I 
Chill  howls  through  hawthbm  bush  the  wind : — 

My  love  is  deadly  cold." — 


**  Let  the  wind  howl  through  hawthorn  bush  I 

This  night  we  must  away ; 
The  steed  is  wight,  the  spar  is  bright; 

I  cannot  stay  till  day. 

XXXII. 
*  Busk,  busk,  and  boune  1  Thoa  monnt'st  behind 

Upon  my  black  barb  steed : 
O'er  stock  and  stile,  a  hundred  miles, 

We  haste  to  bridal  bed."-^ 

XXXIII. 
«  To-night— to>night  a  hundred  miles  1 — 

O  dearest  William,  stay  I 
The  bell  strikes  twelve—^Uuk,  dismal  hour  I 

O  wait,  my  love,  till  day  1" — 

XXXIV. 
**  Look  here,  fook  hero    the  moon  shines  olear-^ 

Full  fost  I  ween  we  ride ; 
Mount  and  away  1  for  ere  the  day 

We  reach  our  bridal  bed. 

XXXV. 

**  The  black  barb  snorts,  the  bridle  rings ; 

Haste,  busk,  and  boune,  and  seat  thee  I 
The  feast  is  made,  the  chamber  spread. 

The  bridal  guests  await  thee." — 

XXXVI. 
Strong  love  prevail'd :  She  busks,  she  boones. 

She  mounts  the  barb  behind. 
And  round  her  darling  William's  waist 

Her  lily  arms  she  twined. 


XXXVII. 

And,  hurry!  hurry!  off  they  rode, 

As  fost  as  fost  might  be ; 
Spum'd  fhxn  the  courser's  thundering  lieeli 

The  flashing  pebbles  flee. 

XXXVIII. 
And  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left. 

Ere  they  could  snatch  a  view. 
Fast,  &st  each  mountain,  mead,  and  plain. 

And  cot,  and  castle,  flew. 

XXXIX. 

**  Sit  fost-4oet  fear  I— The  moon  shines  cl 
Fleet  goes  my  barb— keep  hold  1 

Fear's!  thou  t"— ^  O  no  1"  she  foinUy  said ; 
**  But  why  so  stem  and  cold  I 

XL. 
^  What  yonder  rings  1  what  yonder  sings  I 

Why  dbrieks  the  owlet  grey  1" — 
"  Tis  death-bells'  clang,  'tis  fimeiml  song^ 

The  body  to  the  clay. 

XLL 
**  With  song  and  dang,  at  morrow's  dawn. 

Ye  may  inter  the  dead: 
To>night  I  ride,  with  my  young  bride, 

To  deck  onr  bridal  bed. 


XLU. 
«  Gome  with  thy  choir,  thoa  ooffin'd 

To  swell  our  nuptial  song  1 
Come^  priMt,  to  bless  our  marriage 

Gome  all,  come  all  along ! " — 


XLIII. 
Ceased  clang  and  song;  down  sunk  the 

The  shrouded  corpse  arose : 
And,  hurry  1  harry !  all  the  train 

The  thundering  steed  punuea. 

XLIV. 
And,  forward!  forward!  on  they  go; 

High  snorts  the  straining  steed ; 
Thick  pants  the  rider's  labouring  breath. 

As  headlong  on  they  speed. 

XLV. 

«  O  William,  why  this  savage  haste! 

And  where  thy  bridal  bed  f  "— 
«  'Tis  distant  for,  low,  damp,  and  chill. 

And  narrow,  trustlea  maid." — 


XLVI. 
^  No  room  for  me  1"— <<  Enough  for  both}— 

Speed,  speed,  my  barb,  thy  course  !"- 
O'er  thundering  bridge,  thioagfa  boiling  soige^ 

He  drove  the  forions  horse. 
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XLVII. 
Tmnp!  tnmpl  along  the  land  they  rode, 

Spliflb  1  spUah  I  aloDg  the  tea ; 
Thenourge  is  wight,  the  wpwe  is  bxighty 

The  ibahing  pebbles  flee. 

XLVIII. 
Fled  peit  on  light  and  left  how  fast 

Eaeh  Const,  grove,  and  bower  1 
On  light  and  left  fled  past  how  fiufc 

Eidi  city,  town,  and  tower  1 

XLIX. 
*  Doit  fear  I  dost  fear  I   The  moon  shines  clear, 

Dost  fear  to  ride  wHh  me  I — 
Humhl  hnrrah !  the  dead  can  ride  !** — 

«0  WniJam,  let  them  be  !— 


"  See  there,  see  there  I  What  yonder  swings 
And  creaks  'mid  whistling  rain  t*' — 

**  Gibbet  and  steel,  th'  acearsed  wheel ; 
A  mnrderer  in  his  chain. — 

LI. 
**  Hollo  t  thoa  felon,  follow  here : 

To  bridal  bed  we  ride; 
And  thou  shalt  prance  a  fetter  dance 

Before  me  and  my  bride." — 

LII. 
And,  harry  I  harry  f  olaah,  clash,  clash ! 

The  wasted  fonn  descends ; 
And  fleet  as  wind  throngh  hazel  bush 

The  wild  career  attends. 

LIII. 
Trunp!  tramp !  along  the  land  they  rode, 

Splash !  splash !  along  the  sea ; 
The  soourge  is  red,  the  spur  drops  blood, 

Hie  flashing  pebbles  flee. 

LIV. 
How  fled  what  moonshine  Isintly  show'd ! 

How  fled  what  darkness  bid  1 
How  fled  the  earth  beneath  their  feet, 

The  heaven  abore  their  head ! 

LV. 
"  Dost  fear  t  dost  fear  f  The  moon  shines  clear, 

And  well  the  dead  can  ride ; 
Does  feith&l  Helen  fear  for  them  I"— 

**  0  leaTO  in  peace  the  dead ! " — 

LVI. 
*  Bsrt>!  Barbl  methinks  I  hear  the  cock ; 

The  Band  wiU  soon  be  ran : 
Barb!  Bari>  I  I  smell  the  morning  air ; 

Hm  rsoe  is  wellnigh  done."— 


LVII. 
Tramp  I  tramp !  along  the  land  they  rodtf , 

Splash !  splash !  along  the  sea ; 
The  soourge  is  red,  the  spur  drops  bloody 

The  flashing  pebbles  flee. 

LVIIl. 
"  Hurrah !  hurrah !  well  ride  the  dead ; 

The  bride,  the  bride  is  come ; 
And  soon  we  reach  the  bridal  bed. 

For,  Helen,  here's  my  home." — 

LIX. 

Reluctant  on  its  rusty  hinge 

Revolved  an  iron  door, 
And  by  the  pale  moon^s  setting  beam 

Were  seen  a  diurch  and  tower. 

LX. 
With  many  a  shriek  and  cry  whiz  round 

The  birds  of  midnight,  scared ; 
And  rustling  like  autumnal  leaves 

Unhallow'd  ghosts  were  heard. 

LXl. 

O'er  many  a  tomb  and  tombstone  paie 

He  spurr'd  the  fiery  horse. 
Till  sudden  at  an  open  grave 

He  check'd  the  wondrous  course. 

LXII. 
The  fklliug  gauntlet  quits  the  rein, 

Down  drops  the  casque  of  steel. 
The  cuirass  leaves  his  shrinking  side, 

The  spur  his  gory  heel. 

LXIII. 
The  eyes  desert  the  naked  skull, 

The  mould'ring  flesh  the  bone. 
Till  Helen's  lily  arms  entwine 

A  ghastly  skeleton. 

LXIV. 

The  furious  barb  snorts  fire  and  foam. 

And,  vrith  a  fearful  bound, 
Dissolves  at  once  in  empty  air. 

And  leaves  her  on  the  ground. 

LXV. 
Half  seen  by  fits,  by  fits  half  heard, 

Pale  spectres  flit  along. 
Wheel  round  the  maid  in  dismal  danve^ 

And  howl  tiie  funeral  song ; 

LXVI. 
"  E'en  when  the  heart's  with  anguish  defl, 

Revere  the  doom  of  Heaven, 
Her  soul  is  firom  her  body  reft ; 

Her  spirit  be  forgiven !" 

2Q 
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Kit  WiXn  UttitUtnxm 

This  is  a  tnoslation,  •or  nther  an  imitation,  of  the 
WUde  JUffer  of  the  German  poet  Burger.  The  tradi- 
tion upon  which  it  ia  founded  bears,  that  formerly  a 
Waldgrate,  or  keeper  of  a  royal  forest,  named  Faolk* 
«nbuig,  WM  90  nxueh  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
ehase,  and  otherwise  ao  extremely  profligate  and  cruel, 
that  he  not  only  followed  this  unhallowed  amusement 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  other  days  oonseoiated  to  reli- 
giouB  duty,  but  accompanied  it  with  the  most  unheard 
of  oppression  upon  the  poor  peasants,  who  were  under 
his  TaasalageL  When  this  second  Nimrod  died,  the 
people  adopted  a  superstition,  founded  probably  on 
the  many  various  uncouth  sounds  heard  in  the  depth 
of  a  Gennan  forest,  during  the  silence  of  the  night. 
They  oonoeiTed  they  still  heard  the  cry  of  the  Wild- 
grave's  hounds ;  and  the  well-known  cheer  of  the  de- 
ceased hunter,  the  sounds  of  his  horses'  feet,  and  tiie 
rustling  of  the  branches  before  the  game,  the  pack, 
and  the  sportsmen,  are  also  distinctly  discriminated ; 
but  the  phantoms  are  rarely,  if  ever,  usible.  Once,  as 
a  benighted  C^atseur  heard  this  infernal  chase  pass  by 
him,  at  the  sound  of  the  halloo,  with  which  the  Spectre 
Huntsman  cheered  his  hounds,  he  could  not  refrain 
from  crying,  ^  Cfludt  zu  Falkenburght"  [Good  sport 
to  ye,  Falkenburgh  I]  *^  Dost  Uiou  wish  me  good 
sport  f "  answered  a  hoarse  voice;  "  thou  shalt  share 
the  game ;"  and  there  was  thrown  at  him  what  seemed 
to  be  a  huge  piece  of  foul  carrion.  The  daring  Chat' 
•ear  lost  two  of  his  best  horses  soon  after,  and  never 
perfectly  recovered  the  personal  efliects  of  this  ghostly 
greeting.  This  tale,  though  told  with  some  variations, 
is  universally  believed  all  over  Germany. 

The  French  had  a  similar  tradition  concerning  an 
aerial  hunter,  who  infested  the  forest  of  Fountainbleau. 
He  was  sometimes  viable;  when  he  appeared  as  a 
huntsman,  surrounded  vrith  dogs,  a  tall  grisly  figure. 
Some  account  of  him  may  be  found  in  *^  Sully's  Me- 
moirs," who  says  he  was  called  Le  Gfxtnd  Vmeuir,  At 
one  time  he  chose  to  hunt  so  near  the  palace,  that  the 
attendants,  and,  if  I  mistake  not.  Sully  himself,  came 
out  into  the  court,  supposing  it  was  the  sound  of  the 
king  returning  from  the  chase.  This  phantom  is  else- 
where called  Saint  Hubert. 

The  superstition  seems  to  have  been  very  general, 
as  appears  from  the  following  fine  poetical  description 
of  this  phantom  chase,  as  it  waa  heard  in  the  wilds  of 
Boss-shire. 

'*  Ere  since  of  old,  the  hanglity  thanes  of  Roti,— 
80  to  the  ilmple  twain  tnidition  tclla,— 
Were  wont  with  dani^  and  ready  TaenUt  throng'd. 
To  wake  the  bounding  itag,  or  guilty  wolf, 
There  oft  ii  heard,  at  midnight,  or  at  noon. 
Beginning  &int,  but  rising  still  more  loud, 
And  nearer,  voice  of  hunters,  and  of  hounds, 
And  horns,  hoarse  winded,  blowing  far  and  keen  :— 
Forthwith  the  hubbub  multiplies;  the  gale 
Labours  with  wilder  shrieks,  and  rifer  diu 
Of  hot  pursuit ;  the  broken  cry  of  deer 
Mangled  by  throttling  dogs ;  Uie  shouts  of  men, 


Aad  hooft»  thidc  beating  oa  fiie  hollow  MIL 

Sadden  the  gracing  heifer  in  the  rale 

Starts  at  the  noise,  and  both  the  herdsman's  ean 

Tingle  with  inward  dread.    Aghast,  b»  eyce 

The  meantsin's  hefghl,  and  all  th*  sUgea  mdid» 

Yet  aot  one  trace  of  liting  wi^  disoan^ 

Mor  knows,  o'erawed,  and  trembttag  as  ha  stands, 

To  what,  or  whom,  ha  owes  his  idle  fear. 

To  ghost,  to  witch,  to  faiiy,  or  to  fiend ; 

Bat  wonders,  and  no  end  of  wondering  ffnds." 

.^flbanlo— repiiated  in  SaMUk  Hnrifjifiw  JWmi 

pp.  U7,  lea 

A  posthumous  miracle  of  Father  Lesley,  t  ScodiBk 
capuchin,  related  to  his  bdqg  buried  (m  a  hill  haunted 
by  these  unearthly  cries  of  honnda  and  huntunen. 
After  his  sainted  relics  had  been  deposited  there,  tbs 
ncHse  was  never  heard  more.  The  reader  will  find 
this,  and  other  miracles,  recorded  in  the  life  of  Father 
Bonaventura,  which  is  written  in  the  dioiccst  Itslisa 


THB  WILD  HtTNTSMAK. 

[1796.  >] 

Thb  Wildgrave  winds  his  bngle-borD^ 
To  horse,  to  horse !  halloo,  halloo ! 

His  fiery  courser  snuflb  the  mom. 
And  thronging  serfii  their  lord  pursue. 

The  eager  pack,  from  couples  freed. 
Dash  through  the  bush,  the  brier,  the  brake; 

While  answering  hound,  and  horn,  and  steed. 
The  mountain  echoes  startling  wake. 

The  beams  of  GKmI's  own  hallow'd  day 
Had  painted  yonder  spire  with  gold. 

And,  calling  sinful  man  to  pray. 
Loud,  long,  and  deep  the  bell  had  tnll'd: 

But  still  tiie  Wildgrave  onward  rides ; 

Halloo,  halloo  I  and,  hark  again ! 
When,  spurring  from  oppoeing  sides. 

Two  Stranger  Horsemen  join  the  train. 

Who  was  each  Stranger,  left  and  right, 
Well  may  I  guess,  but  dare  not  tell ; 

The  right-hand  steed  was  silver  white. 
The  left,  the  swarthy  hue  of  hell. 

The  right-hand  Horseman,  young  and  fitir. 
His  smile  was  like  the  mom  of  Hay ; 

The  left,  from  eye  of  tavmy  glare. 
Shot  midnight  lightning's  lurid  ray. 

He  waved  his  huntsman's  cap  on  high. 
Cried,  '*  Welcome,  welcome,  noble  lord ! 

What  sport  can  earth,  or  sea,  or  sky, 
To  match  the  princely  chase,  afford  !"— 


1  Published  (17<«)  with  William  and  Helen,  and  eBtiU*« 
"  Thk  CHAca." 
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'CesM  fhy  loud  bugle's  changing  kneli; 

Cried  the  &ir  jonth,  vfith  nhrer  Yoioe; 
'And  ft>r  devotion's  ohonl  swell, 

Rrrhange  the  rade  nnhallow'd  noise. 


'To-day,  the  fll-omen'd  ohese  forbear, 
Ym  bell  yet  summons  to  the  fuie ; 

To-day  the  Warning  Spirit  hear, 
To-momMT  thon  mayst  moum  in  nun."— 

*  Away,  and  swe^  the  glades  along ! " 
Tlie  Sable  Hunter  hoarse  replies ; 

^  To  mnttering  monks  leave  ukatin-song. 
And  bells,  and  books,  and  mysteries. 


»> 


The  Wildgrave  qHirr'd  his  ardent  steed. 
And,  lannching  forward  vrith  a  bound, 

'Whok,  for  thy  drowsy  piisstlike  rede. 
Would  leave  the  jovial  horn  and  hound  f 

^  Hence,  if  oar  manly  sport  offend ! 

Witii  pious  fools  go  (Aiant  and  pray : — 
Well  haat  thou  spoke,  my  dark-brow'd  friend ; 

HaUoo,  halloo  !  and,  hark  away  I  *' 

The  Wildgrave  spurr'd  his  ooorser  light, 
0*er  moss  and  moor,  o'er  holt  and  hill ; 

And  on  the  left  and  on  the  right. 
Each  Stranger  Horseman  foUow'd  still. 

Up  firings,  from  yonder  tangled  thorn, 
A  stag  mere  white  than  mountain  snow ; 

And  louder  rung  the  Wildgrave's  horn, 
<*  Hark  forward,  forward  1  holla,  ho  !  *' 


A  heedless  wretch  has  oross'd  the  way ; 

He  gasps  the  thundering  hoo&  below  ^ 
Bat,  live  who  can,  or  die  who  may. 

Still, "  Forward,  forward  1"  on  they  go. 

See^  where  yon  simple  fences  meet, 
A  field  vrlth  Autumn's  blessings  crown'd ; 

See,  proetrate  at  the  Wildgrave's  feet, 
A  husbandman  vrith  t<nl  embrown'd : 

*0  mercy,  mercy,  noble  lord  ! 

Spare  the  poor's  pittance,"  was  his  cry, 
*  Eam'd  by  the  sweat  these  brows  have  pour'd. 

In  scorching  hour  of  fleroe  July." — 

Earnest  the  right-hand  Stranger  pleads, 
The  left  stiU  cheering  to  the  pr^; 

The  fanpetnoos  Eari  no  warning  heeds, 
But  ftuions  holds  the  onward  way. 

"  Avray,  thou  hound  I  so  basely  bom. 
Or  dread  the  scourge's  echoing  blow  1 " — 

Then  loudly  rung  his  bugle-horn, 
«Hark  forward,  forward,  holla,  ho  I " 


So  said,  so  done : — ^A  single  bound 
Clears  the  poor  labourer's  humble  pale ; 

Wild  follows  man,  and  horse,  and  hound. 
Like  dark  December's  stormy  gale. 

And  man  and  horse,  and  hound  and  horn, 
Destructive  sweep  the  field  along; 

While,  joying  o'er  the  wasted  com. 
Fell  Famine  marks  the  maddening  throQg. 

Again  uproused,  the  timorous  prey 
Scours  moss  and  moor,  and  holt  and  hill ; 

Hard  run,  he  feels  his  strength  decay, 
And  trusts  for  lifo  his  simple  skill. 

Too  dangerous  solitude  appear'd ; 

He  seeks  the  shelter  of  the  crowd ; 
Amid  the  flock's  domestic  herd 

His  harmless  head  he  hopes  to  shroud. 

O'er  moss  and  moor,  and  holt  and  hill. 
His  track  the  steady  blood-hounds  trace; 

O'er  moss  and  moor,  unwearied  still. 
The  fiirious  Earl  pursues  the  chase. 

Full  lowly  did  the  herdsman  fkll; — 
"  O  spare,  thou  noble  Baron,  spare 

These  herds,  a  widow's  littie  all ; 
These  floc^,  an  orphan's  fleecy  care  I  "— 

Earnest  the  right-hand  Stranger  pleads, 
The  left  still  cheering  to  the  prey; 

The  Eari  nor  prayer  nor  pity  heeds, 
But  ftirious  keeps  the  onward  way. 

• 

**  Unmanner'd  dog  !    To  stop  my  sport 
Vain  were  thy  cant  and  beggar  whine, 

Though  human  spirits,  of  thy  sort, 
Were  tenants  of  these  carrion  kine  I  "— 


i» 


Again  he  winds  his  bugle-horn, 
^  Hark  forward,  forward,  holla,  ho  ! 

And  through  the  herd,  in  rathless  scorn. 
He  cheers  his  furious  hounds  to  go. 

In  heaps  the  throttled  victims  foil ; 

Down  sinks  their  mangled  herdsman  near; 
The  murderous  cries  the  stag  appal, — 

Again  he  starts,  new-nerved  by  fear. 

With  blood  besmear'd,  and  white  virith  foam. 
While  big  the  tears  of  anguish  pour. 

He  seeks,  amid  the  forest's  gloom. 
The  humble  hermit's  hallow'd  bower. 

But  man  and  horse,  and  horn  and  hound. 

Fast  rattling  on  his  traces  go ; 
The  sacred  chapel  rang  around 

Witii, "  Hark  away  1  and,  holla»  ho  1 " 
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All  mild,  amid  the  rout  protane, 
The  hol^hermit  pour'd  his  prayer; 

**  Forbear  with  blood  God's  house  to  stain ; 
Revere  his  altar,  and  forbear ! 

^The  meanest  brute  has  rights  to  plead, 
Which,  wrong*d  by  cruelty,  or  pride. 

Draw  vengeance  on  the  ruthless  head  i-^ 
Be  wam'd  at  length,  and  turn  aside." 

Still  the  Fair  Horseman  anxious  pleads ; 

The  Black,  wild  whooping,  points  the  prey; 
Alas !  the  Earl  no  warning  heeds. 

But  frantic  keeps  the  forward  way. 

**  Holy  or  not,  or  right  or  wrong, 
Thy  altar,  and  its  rites,  I  spurn ; 

Not  sainted  martyrs'  sacred  song, 
Not  Grod  himself,  shall  make  me  turn ! " 

He  spurs  his  horse,  he  winds  his  horn, 
"  Hark  forward,  forward,  holla,  ho  I " — 

But  off,  on  whirlwind's  pinions  borne, 
The  stag,  the  hut,  the  hermit,  go. 

And  horse  and  man,  and  horn  and  hound. 
And  clamour  of  the  chase,  was  gone ; 

For  hoofs,  and  howls,  and  bugle-sound, 
A  deadly  silence  reign'd  alone. 

Wild  gazed  the  affrighted  Earl  around ; 

He  strove  in  vain  to  wake  his  horn, 
In  vain  to  call :  for  not  a  sound 

Could  from  his  anxious  lips  be  borne. 

He  listens  for  his  trusty  hounds ; 

No  distant  baying  reach'd  his  ears : 
His  courser,  rooted  to  the  ground. 

The  quickening  spur  unmindful  bears. 

Still  dark  and  darker  frown  the  shades, 
Dark  as  the  darkness  of  the  grave ; 

And  not  a  sound  the  still  invades, 
Save  what  a  distant  torrent  gave. 

High  o'er  the  sinner's  humbled  head 
At  length  the  solemn  silence  broke; 

And,  from  a  cloud  of  swarthy  red. 
The  awful  voice  of  thunder  spoke. 

<*  Oppressor  of  creation  fair ! 

Apostate  Spirits'  harden'd  tool ! 
Soomer  of  God  1    Scoui^e  of  the  poor  I 

The  measure  of  thy  cup  is  fiill. 

^  Be  chased  for  ever  through  the  wood ; 

For  ever  roam  the  affrighted  wild ; 
And  let  thy  fate  instruct  the  proud, 

God's  meanest  creature  is  his  child." 


Twas  hush'd : — ^One  flash,  of  sombre  gld^^ 
With  yellow  tinged  the  forests  brown ; 

Uprose  the  Wildgrave's  bristling  hair. 
And  horror  chill'd  each  nerve  and  boBA. 

Cold  pour'd  the  sweat  in  freezing  rill ; 

A  rising  wind  began  to  sing ; 
And  louder,  loader,  louder  still. 

Brought  stonn  and  tempest  on  its  wingp 

Earth  heard  the  call ; — ^her  entrails  rend ; 

From  yawning  rifts,  with  many  a  yell, 
Mix'd  with  sulphoreoos  flames,  ascend 

The  misbegotten  dogs  of  hell. 

What  ghastly  Huntsman  next  arose. 
Well  may  I  guess,  but  dare  not  tell ; 

His  eye  like  midnight  lightning  glows, 
His  steed  the  swarthy  hue  of  helL 

The  Wildgrave  flies  o'er  bush  and  thorn. 
With  many  a  shriek  of  helpless  vroe ; 

Behind  him  hound,  and  horse,  and  horn. 
And,  **  Hark  away,  and  holla,  ho ! " 

With  wild  despair's  reverted  eye. 
Close,  close  behind,  he  marks  the  throngs 

With  bloody  f&ngs  and  eager  cry ; 
In  fhmtic  fear  he  soours  along. — 

Still,  still  shall  last  the  dreadful  chase. 
Till  time  itself  shall  have  an  end ; 

By  day,  they  scour  earth's  cavem'd  space. 
At  midnight's  witching  hour,  ascend. 

This  is  the  horn,  and  hound,  and  home. 
That  oft  the  lated  peasant  hears ; 

Appall'd,  he  signs  the  frequent  cross. 
When  the  wild  din  invades  his  ears. 

The  wakeful  priest  oft  drops  a  tear 
For  human  pride,  for  human  woe. 

When,  at  his  midnight  mass,  he  hears 
The  infernal  ciy  oi;  «  Holla,  ho  ! " 


CDfie  jFfrt'Sltns. 


*'  The  blcuingi  of  the  evil  Genii,  which  are  corKa.  vtn 
apon  him." 

[1801.] 


TMs  ballad  teaa  tcritten  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Lewis,  A 
6tftRtfrfA/mil(s<' Tales  of  Wonder."!    nittkeOird 
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k  a  atrks  o/fittr  laUmds,  <m  ^  subJeeioflSlementary 
Spirits.  The  story  is,  howecery  partly  historical ;  for 
it  is  rec&rdedy  that,  during  iks  druggies  of  the  Latin 
iisgiam  <^JeirusaUmy  a  Knigkt'Tenqilar,  eaUed  Saint- 
ASnm,  deserted  to  tie  Saraeens,  and  defeated  the  CTiris- 
Hans  m  man^  eombatSy  till  he  wu  finally  routed  and 
dain,  m  a  eon/Ud  with  King  Bcddufin,  under  the  walls 


Sold  knights  and  fidr  daxnea,  to  my  harp  ^to  an 
Of  loTe^  and  of  war,  and  of  wonder  to  hear; 
And  yoa  haply  may  sigh,  in  the  midst  of  your  glee, 
At  the  tale  of  Coont  Albert,  and  fair  Roealie. 

0  we  yon  that  castle,  so  strong  and  so  high ! 
Aod  aee  yoo  that  lady,  the  tear  in  her  eye ! 
And  aee  yon  that  palmer,  from  Palestine's  land,    • 
The  theU  on  his  hat,  and  the  staff  in  his  hand  t~* 

*  Now  palmer,  grey  palmer,  O  tell  nnto  me. 

What  news  bring  yon  home  from  the  Holy  Conntrio  i 

And  how  goes  the  warfure  by  Galilee's  strand  ! 

And  bow  &re  our  nobles,  the  flower  of  the  land !" — 

"  0  well  goes  the  war&re  by  Galilee's  wave, 
For  Gileady  and  Nablons,  and  Ramah  we  have  ; 
And  well  fare  our  nobles  by  Mount  Lebanon, 
For  the  Heathen  have  lost,  and  the  Christians  have 


«13 

Small  thought  had  Count  Albert  on  &ir  Rosalie. 
Small  thought  on  his  faith,  or  his  knighthood,  bad  he, 
A  heathenish  damsel  his  light  heart  had  won, 
The  Soldan's  fair  dan^ter  of  Mount  Lebanon. 


"  O  Christian,braTe  Christian,  my  love  wouldst  tl  ion  be. 
Three  things  must  thou  do  ere  I  hearken  to  thoe : 
Our  laws  and  our  worship  on  thee  shalt  thou  take ; 
And  this  thou  shalt  first  do  for  Zulema's  sake. 


won. 

A  fiur  chain  of  gold  'mid  her  ringlets  there  hung ; 
.  O'er  ^e  palmer's  grey  locks  the  fair  chain  has  she 

flung: 
'  0  palmer,  grey  palmer,  this  chain  be  thy  fee. 
For  the  news  thou  hast  brought  from  the  Holy 

Countrie. 

«  And,  palmer,  good  palmer,  by  Galilee's  w&tb, 
O  saw  ye  Count  Albert,  the  gentle  and  brave  1 
When  the  Crescent  went  back^  and  the  Red-cros 

rush'd  on, 
0  law  ye  him  foremost  on  Mount  Lebanon  1 


i»» 


"  0  lady,  fair  lady,  the  tree  green  it  grows; 

0  lady,  Mr  lady,  the  stream  pure  it  flows ; 

Yoar  castle  stands  strong,  and  your  hopes  soar  on 

hi^; 
But,  lady,  fiur  lady,  all  blossoms  to  die. 

"  The  green  boaghs  they  wither,  the  thunderbolt 

fidls, 
It  leaves  of  yoar  castle  but  levin-eoorch'd  walls ; 
The  pure  stream  runs  mnddy ;  the  gay  hope  is  gone ; 
Count  Albert  is  prisoner  on  Mount  Lebanon.^ 


ff 


0  she's  ta'en  a  horse,  diould  be  fleet  at  her  speed ; 
And  she's  ta'en  a  sword,  should  be  sharp  at  her  need ; 
And  she  has  ta'en  shipping  for  Palestine's  land. 
To  ransom  Count  Albert  from  Soldanrie's  hand. 


"  And,  next,  in  the  cavern,  where  bums  evermore 
The  mystical  flame  which  the  Curdmans  adore, 
Alone,  and  in  silence,  three  nights  shalt  thou  wake ; 
And  this  thou  shalt  next  do  for  Zulema's  sake. 

**  And,  last,  thou  shalt  aid  us  with  counsel  and  hand. 
To  drive  the  Frank  robber  from  Palestine's  land ; 
For  my  lord  and  my  love  then  Count  Albert  I'll  take« 
When  all  this  is  accomplish'd  for  Zulema's  sake.' 


It 


He  has  thrown  by  his  helmet,  and  eroes-handled  sword, 
Renouncing  his  knighthood,  denying  his  Lord ; 
He  has  ta'en  the  green  caftan,  and  turban  put  on. 
For  the  love  of  the  maiden  of  fur  Lebanon. 

And  in  the  dread  cavern,  deep  deep  under  ground, 
Which  fifty  steel  gates  and  steel  portals  surround, 
He  has  vratch'd  until  daybreak,  but  sight  saw  he  none, 
Save  the  flame  burning  bright  on  its  altar  of  stone. 

Amazed  wms  the  Princess,  the  Soldan  amazed. 
Sore  munnur'd  the  priests  as  on  Albert  they  gazed ; 
They  search'd  all  his  garments,  and,  under  his  weeds, 
They  found,  and  took  from  him,  his  rosary  beads. 

Agun  in  the  cavern,  deep  deep  under  ground. 

He  watoh'd  the  lone  night,  while  the  vrinds  whistled 

round; 
Far  ofT  was  their  murmur,  it  came  not  more  nigh. 
The  flame  bum'd  unmoved,  and  nought  else  did  he  spy. 

Loud  munnur'd  the  priests,  and  amazed  was  the  King, 
While  many  dark  spells  of  their  witchcraft  they  sing; 
They  search'd  Albert's  body,  and,  lo !  on  his  breast 
Was  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  by  his  father  impress'd. 

The  priests  they  erase  it  with  care  and  with  pain. 
And  the  recreant  retum'd  to  the  cavern  again ; 
But,  as  he  descended,  a  whisper  there  fell : 
It  was  his  good  angel,  who  bade  him  farewell ! 

High  bristled  his  hair,  his  heart  flutter'd  and  beat, 
And  he  tum'd  him  five  steps,  half  resolved  to  retreat ; 
But  his  heart  it  was  harden'd,  his  purpose  was  gone. 
When  he  thought  of  the  Maiden  of  fur  Lebanon. 

Scarce  pass'd  he  the  archway,  the  threshold  scarce 

trode. 
When  the  vrinds  horn  the  four  points  of  heaven  wers 

abroad, 
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They  made  each  steel  portal  to  rattle  and  ring, 
Andy  borne  on  the  blast,  came  the  dread  Fire-King. 

Full  sore  roek'd  the  caTem  whene'er  he  draw  nigh, 
The  fire  on  the  altar  blazed  bickering  and  high ; 
In  Tolcanic  explosions  the  monntains  proclaim 
The  dreadfdi  approach  of  the  Monarch  of  Flame. 

Unmeasured  in  height,  nndistingnish'd  in  form. 
His  breath  it  was  lightning,  his  voice  it  was  storm ; 
1  ween  the  stout  heart  of  Count  Albert  was  tame. 
When  he  saw  in  his  terrors  the  Monareh  of  Flame. 

In  his  hand  a  broad  fiJchion  blue-glimmer'd  through 

smoke, 
And  Mount  Lebanon  shook  as  the  monareh  he  spoke : 
"  With  this  brand  shalt  thou  conquer,  thus  long,  and 

no  more. 
Till  thou  bend  to  the  Cross,  and  the  Vix^n  adore." 

The  doud'Shrouded  Arm  gires  the  weapon;  and 


The  recreant  receives  the  oharm'd  gift  on  his  knee : 
The  thunders  growl  distant,  and  faint  gleam  the  fires, 
As,  borne  on  the  whirlwind,  the  phantom  retires. 

Count  Albert  has  arm'd  him  the  Paynim  among. 
Though  his  heart  it  was  hlte,  yet  his  arm  it  was  strong ; 
And  the  Red-cross  waxM  fSiint,  and  the  Crescent 

came  on. 
From  the  day  he  commanded  on  Mount  Lebanon. 

Prom  Lebanon's  forests  to  Ghdilee's  wave, 

The  sands  of  Samaar  drank  the  blood  of  the  brave; 

Till  the  Knights  of  the  Temple,  and  Knights  of  Saint 

John, 
With  Salem's  King  Baldwin,  against  him  came  on. 

The  war-cymbals  oiatter'd,  the  trumpets  replied. 
The  lances  were  oouoh'd,  and  they  closed  on  each 

sidi; 
And  horsemen  and  horses  Count  Albert  o'erthrew, 
Till  he  pierced  the  thick  tumult  King  Baldwin  unto. 

Against  the  oharm'd  blade  which  Count  Albert  did 

wield, 
The  fbnce  had  been  vain  of  the  King's  Red-crais 

shield ; 
But  a  Page  thrust  him  forward  the  monarch  before, 
And  deft  the  proud  turban  the  renegade  wore. 

So  fell  was  the  dint,  that  Count  Albert  stoop'd  low 
Before  the  cross'd  shield,  to  his  steel  saddlebow ; 
And  scarce  had  he  bent  to  the  Red-cross  his  head^ — 
<*  Bomte  Otnc^  Notre  Dam  /"  he  unwittingly  said. 

Sore  sigh'd  the  charm'd  sword,  for  its  virtue  was  o'er. 
It  sprung  from  his  grasp,  and  was  never  seen  more ; 
But  true  men  have  sud,  that  the  lightning's  red  wing 
Did  waft  back  the  brand  to  the  dread  Fire-King. 


He  elench'd  his  set  teeth,  and  his  ganntleted  hand ; 
He  stretch'd,  with  one  buffet,  that  Page  on  the  strand ; 
As  bade  from  the  stripling  the  broken  easqne  roird. 
You  might  see  the  Une  eyes,  and  the  ringlets  of  gdd. 

Short  tfane  had  Count  Albert  in  borror  to  stare 
On  those  death-swimming  eyeballs,  and  Uood-dotted 

hair; 
For  down  came  the  Templars,  like  Cedron  in  flood, 
And  dyed  their  long  lances  in  Saracen  blood. 

The  Saracens,  Curdmans,  and  IdmueHtes  juMl 
To  the  scallop,  the  saltier,  and  eroaleted  shield  ; 
And  the  eagles  were  gorged  with  the  infldd  dead. 
From  Bethsaida's  fountains  to  Naphthali's  head. 

The  battle  is  over  on  Bethsaida's  plain. — 
Oh,  who  is  yon  Paymm  lies  stretch'd  'mid  the  slaial 
And  who  is  yon  Page  lying  cold  at  his  knee! — 
Oh,  who  but  Count  Albert  and  fair  Rosalie ! 

The  Lady  was  buried  in  Salem's  blesa'd  bound. 
The  Count  he  was  left  to  the  vulture  and  hound : 
Her  soul  to  liigh  mercy  Our  Lady  did  bring ; 
His  went  on  the  blast  to  the  dread  Fire-King. 

Yet  many  a  minstrd,  in  han»ng,  can  tdl. 
How  the  Red-cross  it  conquered,  the  Cmoent  it  fidl : 
And  lords  and  gay  ladies  have  sigh'd,  'mid  Utebglee^ 
At  the  tale  of  Count  Albert  and  foir  Rosalie. 


jFrt ^eric&  jlxCH  %litt. 


[1801.] 

TkM  tale  «i  tmUaiedy  nShur  ikam,  Ireaulaiedy  firm  a 
/ragmmi  wtrodneed  m  GaeOi^e  **  Clandina  ton  TUla 
Bellsy"  tehere  ii  ii  tung  by  a  member  of  a  geatgi/banditli, 
ta  enffoffe  tke  aUmtiom  oft^/amUy,  tehUe  Am  eompaniom 
break  mto&eeaeUe.  ItoumamyiiUlemeritilni^poam 
to  my  firiefid  Mr.  Lswia,  fo  tdbsi  U  wa» eeeim  eae^ 
tremdyruiettaie;  and  v^,  t^ier  tome  materialimproee' 
moKte,  pablieked  Umkit^  Tales  of  Wonder." 


Fbkdxuck  leaves  the  land  of  France^ 
Homeward  hastes  hie  stepa  to  meamn^ 

Cardess  casts  the  parting  glance 
On  the  scene  of  fonner  pleasure. 

Joying  in  his  prandng  steed. 
Keen  to  prove  his  untried  blade, 

H<^'s  gay  dreams  the  soldier  lead 
Over  mountain,  moor,  and  glade. 
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Uelpleai,  rain*d,  left  foriora, 

LoTeiy  Alice  wept  alone ; 
Jloani'd  o'er  love'i  fond  contract  torn, 

Hope^  and  peace,  and  honour  flown. 

Maik  her  fareaat^s  conTulflTe  throba! 

See,  the  tear  of  anguish  flows ! — 
Mingling  soon  with  bunting  sobs. 

Loud  the  langh  of  frenzy  rose. 

Wild  she  cnraed,  and  wild  she  prayd ; 

Seren  long  days  and  nights  are  o'er; 
Death  in  pity  brought  his  aid, 

Aj  the  village  b^  stmdc  four. 

Par  from  her,  and  far  from  France, 
Faithless  Frederick  onward  rides ; 

Harking,  blithe,  the  morning's  glance 
Kantling  o'er  the  mountain's  sides. 

Heard  ye  not  the  boding  sound. 
As  the  tongue  oi  yonder  tower. 

Slowly,  to  the  bills  around, 
Told  the  fourth,  the  fated  hourt 

Starts  the  steed,  and  snufb  the  air. 
Yet  no  cause  of  dread  appears ; 

Bristles  high  the  rider's  hair. 
Struck  with  strange  mysterious  fears. 

Desperate,  as  his  terrors  rise. 
In  the  steed  the  spur  he  bides ; 

From  himself  in  vain  he  flies ; 
Anxm"«j  restless,  on  he  rides. 

Stfven  long  days,  and  seven  long  nights, 
Wild  he  wander'd,  woe  the  while  I 

Ceaseless  care,  and  causeless  fright, 
Urge  his  fbotsteps  many  a  mile. 

Daik  the  seventh  sad  night  descends ; 

Bivers  swell, and  nun-strearos  pour; 
While  the  deafening  thunder  lends 

All  the  terrors  of  its  roar. 

Weary,  wet,  and  spent  with  toil. 
Where  his  head  shall  Frederick  hide! 

Where,  but  in  yon  ruin'd  aisle, 
By  the  lightning's  flash  descried. 

To  the  portal,  dank  and  low. 
Fast  his  steed  the  vranderer  bound  : 

Down  a  ruin'd  staircase  slow. 
Next  his  darkling  way  he  wound. 

Long  drear  vaults  before  him  lie  1 
Oliounering lights  are  seen  to  glide!— 

*^  Blessed  Mary,  hear  my  cry  t 
D^gn  a  sinner's  steps  to  guide ! ' 


Often  lost  their  quivering  beadl, 
Still  the  lights  move  slow  befbre, 

Till  they  rest  their  ghastly  gleom 
Right  against  an  iron  door. 

Thundering  voices  fW>ra  within, 
Miz'd  with  peals  of  laughter^  row ; 

As  they  fell,  a  solemn  strain 
Lent  its  wild  and  wondrous  close ! 

Midst  the  din,  he  seem'd  to  bear 
Voice  of  friends,  by  death  removed  ;— 

Well  he  knew  that  solemn  air, 
Twas  the  lay  that  Alice  loved.— 

Haric !  for  now  a  solemn  knell 
Four  times  on  the  still  night  broke ; 

Four  times,  at  its  deaden'd  swell. 
Echoes  firom  the  ruins  spoke. 

As  the  lengthen'd  clangours  die. 

Slowly  opes  the  iron  door  I 
Straight  a  banquet  met  his  eye. 

But  a  ftmeral's  form  it  wore ! 

Coflins  for  the  seats  extend ; 

All  vrith  black  the  board  was  spread ; 
Girt  by  parent,  brother,  friend. 

Long  since  number'd  with  the  dead ! 

Alice,  in  her  grave-clothes  bound. 
Ghastly  smiling,  pomta  a  seat ; 

All  arose,  vrith  thundering  sound ; 
All  the  expected  stranger  greet. 

High  their  meagre  arms  they  wave, 
Wild  their  notes  of  welcome  swell  ;— 

**  Welcome,  traitor,  to  the  grave  1 
Peijured,  bid  the  light  &reweUl" 


Crtie  SattU  of  J^etnjpacl^. 


ii» 


[1818.] 

Thbbb  verses  are  a  literal  translation  of  in  aaelent 
Swiss  ballad  upon  the  battle  of  Sempach,  fought  9th 
July,  1386,  being  the  victory  by  which  the  Swiss  can- 
tons established  their  independence;  the  author, 
Albert  Tchudi,  denominated  the  Souter,  fIrom  his  pro- 
fession of  a  shoemaker.  He  was  a  citizen  of  Lucerne, 
esteemed  highly  among  his  countrymen,  both  for  his 
powers  as  a  MmtUr-Singer,  or  minstrel,  and  his  con- 
rage  as  a  soldier;  so  that  he  might  share  the  praise 
conferred  by  €k>Uins  on  JEschylusy  that— 

'« Not  alone  he  nvned  the  poet'i  flame. 

Bat  reach'd  from  Virtae's  hand  the  patriot  fttocL** 
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The  dfctiniBtance  of  tbexr  being  Trritten  by  a  poet 
retuming  from  the  well-fought  field  he  describes,  and 
in  which  his  country's  fortune  was  secured,  may  con- 
fSar  on  Tchndi's  yerses  an  interest  which  they  are  not 
entitled  to  claim  from  their  poetical  merit.  But  ballad 
poetry,  the  more  literally  it  is  translated,  the  more  it 
loses  its  simplicity,  without  acquiring  either  grace  or 
strength;  and,  therefore,  some  of  the  faults  of  the 
▼erses  must  be  imputed  to  the  translator's  feeling  it  a 
duty  to  keep  as  closely  as  possible  to  his  original.  The 
Tarious  puns,  rude  attempts  at  pleasantry,  and  dis- 
proportioned  episodes,  must  be  set  down  to  Tchudi's 
account,  or  to  the  taste  of  his  age. 

The  military  antiquary  will  derive  some  amusement 
flnom  the  minute  particulars  which  the  martial  poet 
has  recorded.  The  mode  in  which  the  Austrian  men- 
at-arms  recdved  the  charge  of  the  Swiss,  was  by 
forming  a  phalanx,  which  they  defended  with  their 
long  lances.  The  gallant  Winkelreid,  who  sacrificed 
his  own  life  by  rushing  among  the  spears,  clasping 
in  his  arms  as  many  as  he  oould  grasp,  and  thus  open- 
ing a  gap  in  those  iron  battalions,  is  celebrated  in 
Swiss  history.  When  fairly  mingled  together,  the 
unwieldy  length  of  their  weapons,  and  cumbrous 
weight  of  their  defensive  armour,  rendered  the  Aus- 
trian men-at-arms  a  very  unequal  match  for  the  Ught 
armed  mountaineers.  The  victories  obtained  by  the 
Swiss  over  the  German  chivalry,  hitherto  deemed  as 
formidable  on  foot  as  on  horseback,  led  to  important 
changes  in  the  art  of  war.  The  poet  describes  the 
Austrian  knights  and  squires  as  cutting  the  peaks 
from  their  boots  ere  they  could  act  upon  foot,  in  alln- 
sion  to  an  inconvenient  piece  of  foppery,  often  men- 
tioned in  the  middle  ages.  Leopold  III.,  Archduke 
of  Austria,  called  *<  The  handsome  man-at-arms,** 
was  slain  in  the  Battle  of  Sempach,  with  the  flower  of 
his  chivalry. 


THE  BATTLE  OP  SEMPACH.' 

TWAfl  when  among  our  linden-troee 
The  bees  had  housed  in  swarms, 

(And  grey-hair'd  peasanU  say  that  these 
Betoken  foreign  anns,) 

Then  look'd  we  down  to  Willisow, 

The  land  was  all  in  flame ; 
We  knew  the  Archduke  Leopold 

With  all  his  army  came. 


1  Thii  translation  first  appeared  in  Blackwood's  Edinburgh 
Ifsgaafne  for  February  1810.— Ko. 

•  All  the  Swiss  deigy  who  were  able  to  bear  arms  fought  in 
this  patriotic  war. 

3  In  the  original.  Haatmttein,  or  Hare-tlone. 

«  This  seems  to  alladc  to  the  preposterous  foshlon,  during 


The  Austrian  nobles  made  their  vow, 

So  hot  their  heart  and  bold, 
'^  On  Switser  caries  well  trample  now, 

And  slay  both  young  and  old." 

With  clarion  loud,  and  banner  proad. 

From  Zurich  on  the  lake. 
In  martial  pomp  and  fair  array. 

Their  onward  march  they  make. 

**  Now  list,  ye  lowland  nobles  all — 

Ye  seek  the  mountain  strand. 
Nor  wot  ye  what  shall  be  your  iot 

In  such  a  dangerous  land. 

**  I  rede  ye,  shrive  ye  of  your  waa. 

Before  ye  forther  go ; 
A  skirmish  in  Helvetian  hills 

May  send  your  souls  to  woe."-* 

**  But  where  now  shall  we  find  a  priest 

Our  shrift  that  he  may  hear!" — 
*'  The  Switzer  priest'  has  ta'en  the  field, 

He  deals  a  penance  drear. 

**  Right  heavily  upon  your  head 

Hell  lay  his  hand  of  steel ; 
And  with  his  trusty  partisan 

Your  absolution  deal." — 

Twas  on  a  Monday  morning  then. 

The  com  was  steep 'd  in  dew. 
And  merry  maids  had  sickles  ta*en. 

When  the  host  to  Sempach  drew. 

The  stalwart  men  of  fair  Lucerne 

Together  have  they  join'd ; 
The  pith  and  core  of  manhood  stem. 

Was  none  cast  looks  behind. 

It  was  the  Lord  of  Hare-castle, 

And  to  the  Duke  he  said, 
*'  Yon  little  band  of  brethren  tma 

Will  meet  us  undismayed." — 

"  O  Hare-castle,'  thou  heart  of  haral" 

Fierce  Ozenstem  replied. — 
'^  Shalt  see  then  how  the  game  will  fore»* 

The  taunted  knight  replied. 

There  was  lacing  then  of  helmets  bright. 

And  closing  ranks  amain ; 
The  peaks  they  hew'd  from  their  boot-pofaits 

Might  weUnigh  load  a  wain.** 

the  middle  ages,  of  wearing  boots  with  the  poiots  or  psata 
tamed  upwards,  and  so  long,  that  in  some  cases  ttujmn 
fastened  to  the  knecaof  the  wearer  with  small  ebsins.  WkA 
they  alighted  to  fight  upon  foot,  it  would  seem  that  the  As» 
trian  gentlemen  found  it  necesaary  to  cut  off  these  peaks,  tM 
they  might  more  with  the  nernssaryactirity 
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And  iStkUM  they  to  each  other  said, 

"  Yon  handftil  down  to  hew 
Will  be  no  boastftil  tale  to  tell, 

Hie  peaaants  are  so  few." — 

The  gallant  Swias  Confederates  there 

Thejr  prty'd  to  €K>d  aloud. 
And  be  dispUy'd  his  rainbow  hir 

Against  a  swarthy  clond. 

Then  heart  and  pnlse  throbb'd  more  and  more 

With  courage  firm  and  high, 
And  down  the  good  Confederates  bore 

On  the  Austrian  chiTalry. 

The  Austrian  lion  *  'gan  to  growl, 

And  toss  his  main  and  taU ; 
And  ball,  and  shaft,  and  crossbow  bolt, 

Went  whistling  forth  like  hail. 

Lance,  pike,  and  halbert,  mingled  there, 

The  game  was  nothing  sweet; 
The  boughs  of  many  a  stately  tree 

Lay  shxrer'd  at  their  feet. 

The  Austrian  men-at-arms  stood  fest. 

So  close  their  spears  they  laid ; 
It  chafed  the  gallant  Winkelreid, 

Who  to  his  comrades  said — 

^  I  have  a  Tirtnous  wife  at  home, 

A  wife  and  infant  son ; 
I  lesTe  them  to  my  counti7*s  oare^-« 

This  field  shall  soon  be  won. 

^  These  nobles  lay  their  spears  right  thick, 

And  keep  full  firm  array, 
Tet  shall  my  charge  their  order  break. 

And  make  my  brethren  way.' 


»f 


He  rush'd  against  the  Austrian  band. 

In  deqierate  career. 
And  with  his  body,  breast,  and  hand. 

Bore  down  each  hostile  spear. 

Four  lances  spUnter'd  on  his  crest, 

Six  shiver'd  in  his  side ; 
Still  on  the  serried  files  he  pressM— 

He  broke  their  ranks,  and  died. 

Tins  patriot's  self-devoted  deed 

First  tamed  the  Lion's  mood. 
And  the  four  forest  cantons  freed 

From  thraldom  by  bis  blood. 

Right  where  his  charge  had  made  a  lane. 
His  Taliant  comrades  burst, 

1  A  pnn  on  the  Archduke's  name,  Leopold. 


With  sword,  and  aace,  and  partistn, 
And  hack,  and  stab,  and  thrust. 

The  daunted  lion  'gan  to  whine, 
And  granted  ground  amain. 

The  Mountain  Bull*  he  bent  his  brows, 
And  gored  his  sides  again. 

Then  lost  was  banner,  spear,  and  shield. 

At  Sempach  in  the  flight, 
The  cloister  vaults  at  Konig's-field 

Hold  many  an  Austrian  knight. 

It  was  the  Archduke  Leopold, 

So  lordly  would  he  ride. 
But  he  came  against  the  Switzer  diarls, 

And  they  slew  him  in  his  pride. 

The  heifer  said  unto  the  bull, 
''  And  shall  I  not  complain  1 

There  came  a  foreign  nobleman 
To  milk  me  on  the  plain. 

"  One  thrust  of  thine  outn^geous  horn 
Has  gall'd  the  knight  so  sore. 

That  to  the  churcbjard  he  is  borne 
To  range  our  glens  no  more.** 

An  Austrian  noble  left  the  stour. 
And  fast  the  flight  'gan  take; 

And  he  arrived  in  luckless  hour 
At  Sempach  on  the  lake. 

He  and  his  squire  a  fisher  oall'd, 
(His  name  was  Hans  Yon  Rot,) 

**  For  love,  or  meed,  or  charity, 
Receive  us  in  thy  boat  V 


i»» 


Their  apxious  call  the  fisher  heard. 

And,  glad  the  meed  to  win. 
His  shallop  to  the  shore  he  steer'd. 

And  took  the  flyers  in. 

And  while  against  the  tide  and  wind 

Hans  stoutly  row'd  his  way. 
The  noble  to  his  follower  sign'd 

He  should  the  boatman  slay. 

The  fisher's  back  was  to  them  tum'd, 

The  squire  his  dagger  drew, 
Hans  saw  his  shadow  in  the  lake, 

The  boat  he  overthrew. 

He  'whelm'd  the  boat,  and  as  they  strove. 
He  stunn'd  them  with  his  oar, 

^  Now,  drink  ye  deep,  my  gentle  sirs. 
You'll  ne'er  stab  boatman  more. 


>  A  pnn  on  the  Urits,  or  wild-bull,  which  gtves  name  to 
the  Canton  of  Urt. 
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•*  Two  gilded  fiabei  in  the  lake 
This  morning  have  I  caught. 

Their  sliver  scales  may  much  avail. 
Their  carrion  flesh  is  nanght." 

It  was  a  messenger  of  woe 
Has  sought  the  Austrian  land : 

**  Ah !  gracious  lady,  evil  news! 
My  lord  lies  on  the  strand. 

**  At  Sempach,  on  the  battle*field. 
His  bloody  corpse  lies  there."—- 

"  Ah,  gracious  God ! "  the  lady  cried, 
«  What  tidings  of  despair !  '* 

Kow  would  yon  know  the  minstrel  wight 

Who  sings  of  strife  so  stem, 
Albert  the  Souter  is  he  hight, 

A  burgher  of  Lucerne. 

A  merry  man  was  he,  I  wot, 

The  night  he  made  the  lay. 
Returning  firom  the  bloody  spot. 

Where  Qod  had  judged  the  day. 


C^t  fiahU  SSLotin^tv, 


AN  ANaENT  BALLAD. 


TRANSLATED  PBOM  THE  OKBMAH. 
[1819.'] 

The  original  of  these  verses  occurs  in  a  collection 
cf  German  popular  songs,  entitled,  Sammlung  Dent- 
schen  Yolkslieder,  Berlin,  1807,  published  by  Messrs. 
Busching  and  Yon  der  H^gen,  both,  and  more  espe- 
dally  the  last,  distinguished  for  their  acquaintance 
with  the  ancient  popular  poetry  and  legendary  history 
of  Germany. 

In  the  German  Editor's  notice  of  the  ballad.  It  is 
stated  to  have  been  extracted  from  a  manuscript 
Chronicle  of  Nicolaus  Thomann,  chaplain  to  Saint 
Leonard  in  Weisenhom,  which  bears  the  date  1533 ; 
and  the  song  is  stated  by  the  author  to  have  been 
generally  sung  in  the  neighbourhood  at  that  early 
period,  tliomann,  as  quoted  by  the  German  Editor, 
seems  fkitbfuUy  to  have  believed  the  event  he  nar- 
rates. He  quotes  tombstones  and  obitnariea  to  prove 
the  existence  of  the  personages  of  the  ballad,  and  dis- 
covers that  there  actually  died,  on  the  Uth  May  1349, 
a  Lady  Yon  Neuffen,  Countess  of  Marstetten,  who 

*  1  Hie  translation  of  the  Noble  Moringer  appeared  origl- 
naUy  in  the  Sdinbnisfa  Annul  Be|{i«ter  for  1816^  {jmbHsked 
In  1819.)  It  WM  oompoeed  daring  Sir  Walter  Scott'i  Mvere 
and  alarming  illnen  of  April,  1819,  and  dictated,  in  the  In- 


'  waa,  by  birth,  of  the  howe  of  Moriiiger.  Has  lady 
he  supposes  to  liave  been  Moringer*a  daugfator,  men* 
tioned  in  the  ballad.  He  quotes  the  aame  anthority 
for  the  death  of  Berckhold  Yon  NeufEen,  in  tha  same 
year.  The  editors,  on  the  whole,  seem  to  emhraoe  the 
opinion  of  Professor  Smith  of  Ulm,  who,  frcm  the 
language  of  the  ballad^  ascribes  its  date  to  the  I5lii 
century. 

The  legend  itself  turns  on  an  incident  not  peenliar 
to  Germany,  and  which,  perhaps,  was  not  unlikely  to 
h^pen  in  more  instances  than  onei,  wtien  cmsadets 
abode  long  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  their  diseonsolate 
dames  received  no  tidings  of  their  &te.  A  story,  werj 
similar  in  drcumstanoes,  but  without  the  miracoloas 
machinery  of  Saint  Thomas,  is  told  of  one  of  the  an- 
cient Lords  of  Haigh-hall  in  Lancashire,  the  patri- 
monial inheritance  of  the  late  Countess  of  Balcanas ; 
and  the  particulars  are  represented  en  stained  glsss 
upon  a  window  in  that  ancient  manor4iouse.' 


THE  NOBLE  MOBINGER. 

L 
O,  WILL  you  hear  a  knightly  talo  of  old  Bohenian 

day. 
It  was  the  noble  Moringer  in  wedlock  bed  he  lay ; 
He  halsed  and  kias'd  his  dearest  dame,  that  was  ai 

sweet  as  May, 
And  said,  <*  Now,  lady  of  my  heart,  attend  the  words 

J  say. 

n. 

*^  Tis  I  have  voVd  a  pilgrimage  unto  a  (Ustant  ibriiM^ 
And  I  must  seek  Saint  Thomas-land,  and  leave  the 

land  that 's  mine ; 
Here  shalt  thou  dwell  the  while  in  state;,  so  tboq  wilt 

pledge  thy  fey. 
That  thou  for  my  return  wilt  wait  seven  twehtemoathi 

and  a  day." 

ni 

Then  out  and  spoke  that  Lady  bright,  sore  troubled 

in  her  cheer, 
^  Now  tell  me  true,  thou  noble  knight,  what  order 

takest  thou  here ; 
And  who  shall  lead  thy  vassal  band,  and  hold  thy 

lordly  sway. 
And  be  thy  lady's  guardian  true  when  thou  art  hi 

away!" 

IV. 
Out  spoke  the  noble  Moringer,  **  Of  that  have  tbos 

no  care, 
There's  many  a  valiant  gentleman  of  me  holds  tt^ing 

feir; 

terrale  of  ezqnlalte  pain,  to  his  dangbter  Sophia,  and  hi«frirB4 
WiUiam  Laidlaw.^En.    6ee  UftqfSecm  vol.  vi.,  ^  71- 

•  See  Introdnctum  to  "  The  Betrathed,"  WaTcrkj  T^^^ 
▼ol.  zzxvti. 


iid  te  a  gqsrdiMi 
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Thetmstiest  ahaU  rulo  my  land,  ray  Tamil  and  my    And  pledge  thee  far  my  Lady*B  bith  till  teten  long 

yean  are  gone, 
and  tme  to  tbeOp  nqr  lorely 


V. 

"  AiQiristian-inan,  I  needs  mart  keep  Hie  voir  which 

I  haw  plight, 
Wbn  I  am  &r  in  foreign  land,  rememher  thy  tme 

knight; 
AadeeMBy  my  deareat  dame^  to  griere,  for  Tain  were 


Bot  gnmt  thy  Moringer  his  leave,  anoe  0od  hath 
heard  hie  vow." 

VI, 
ItwM  the  noUe  Moringer  from  hed  he  made  him 


Aad  met  him  there  hia  Chamherlain,  with  ewer  and 

with  gown : 
He  flnng  the  mantle  on  his  back,  'twas  ftirr'd  with 


He  dipp'd  hia  hand  in  water  cold,  and  hathed  his 
ibrebead  fair. 

VII. 

"  Now  hear,**  he  aaid, "  Sir  Chamberlain^  trae  Taaeal 

ait  tboo  mine. 
And  such  the  trust  that  I  repoee  in  that  proved  worth 

of  thine, 
For  teven  years  shalt  thoa  rale  my  towers,  and  lead 

my  vassal  train. 
And  pledge  thee  for  my  Lady's  faith  till  I  return 


VIIL 

The  Chamberlain  was  blunt  and  true,  and  sturdily 
•udhe, 

"  Abide,  my  lord,  and  rule  your  ovni,  and  take  this 
rede  frcNn  me ; 

That  woman's  faith  's  a  brittle  tmst-49even  twelve- 
months didst  thou  aay  1 

m  pledge  me  for  no  lady's  truth  beyond  the  seventh 
foir  day." 

IX. 

The  noble  Baron  tum'd  him  round,  his  heart  was  full 


Hit  gallant  Esquire  stood  him  nigh,  he  was  Marstet- 

ten's  heir. 
To  whom  he  spoke  right  anxiously,  "  Thou  trusty 

•quire  to  me, 
WDt  thou  receive  this  weighty  trust  whan  I  am  o'er 

the  seal 


And  guard  her  as  Our  Lady  dear  was  goafded  by 
Saint  John." 

XL 

ICarstetten's  heir  was  kind  and  true,  but  fiery,  hot, 

and  young. 
And  readily  he  answer  made  with  too  preaanptaons 

tongue;  ' 
^  My  noble  lord,  cast  care  away,  and  on  your  journey 

wend. 
And  trust  this  charge  to  me  until  your  pilgrimage 

have  end. 

XU. 
**  Rely  upon  my  plighted  fiuth,  which  shall  be  truly 

tried. 
To  guard  your  lands,  and  ward  your  towers,  and  with 

your  vasssls  ride ; 
And  for  your  lovely  Lady's  foith,  so  virtuous  and  so 

dear, 
1*11  gage  my  head  it  knows  no  diange,  be  absent  thirty 

n 


*  To  watch  and  ward  my  castle  strong,  and  to  protect 

my  land. 
And  to  the  hunting  or  the  host  to  lead  my  vassal 

band; 


XllL 

The  noble  Moringer  took  cheer  when  thus  he  Jieard 

him  speak. 
And  doubt  forsook  his  troubled  brow,  and  sorrow  lefl 

his  cheek ; 
A  long  adieu  he  bids  to  all—hoists  topsails,  and  away. 
And  wanders  in  Saint  Thomaa4Mid  seven  twelve* 

months  and  a  day. 

XIV. 
It  was  the  noble  Moringer  within  an  orchard  slept. 
When  on  the  Baron's  slumbering  sense  a  boding  virion 

crept; 
And  whisper'd  in  his  ear  a  voice,  ^  lis  time.  Sir 

Knight,  to  wake. 
Thy  lady  and  thy  heriti^  another  master  take. 

XV. 

«  Thy  tower  another  banner  knows,  thy  steeds  another 

rein. 
And  stoop  them  to  another's  will  thy  gallant  vassal 

trsin; 
And  ^e,  the  Lady  of  thy  love,  so  iaithftil  once  and 

fiur. 
This  night  within  thy  fothers*  hall  she  weds  Marstet- 

ten's  heir." 

XVI. 
It  is  the  noble  Moringer  starts  up  and  tears  his  beaid« 
«  Oh  would  that  I  had  ne'er  been  bom !  what  tidings 

have  I  heard  I 
To  loee  my  lordship  and  my  lands  the  le«i  would  be 

my  cam, 
But,  GK>d !  that  e'er  a  squire  mttrae  should  wed  my 

Lady  lair. 


cso 
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XVII. 

^  0  good  Saint  Thomaa,  hear/'  he  pray'd,  ^  my  patron 

SatDt  art  ihoo, 
A  traitor  roba  me  of  my  land  even  while  I  pay  my 

▼owl 
My  wife  he  brings  to  inikmy  that  was  so  pnre  of 

name, 
And  I  am  lar  in  foreign  land,  and  must  endure  the 

shame." 


xxnL 

It  was  the  noble  Horinger  to  dimb  tbe  hill  be> 

gan. 
And  stood  before  the  bolted  gate  a  woe  and  wnry 

man; 
**  Now  help  me,  every  saint  in  heaven  that  asq  eom- 

passion  take, 
To  gain  the  entrance  of  my  hall  this  wofbt. match  to 

break." 


XVII  r.  XXIV. 

It  was  the  good  Saint  ThonuuB,  then,  who  heard  his  His  very  knock  it  sounded  sad,  his  call  was  sad  and 

pilgrim's  prayer,  |  slow. 

And  sent  a  sleep  so  deep  and  dead  that  it  o'eipovirer'd  For  heart  and  head,  and  voice  and  hand,  vrere  hea^ 

his  care ;  all  'v^ith  woe ; 

He  waked  in  fair  Bohemian  land  outstretched  beside  And  to  the  warder  thus  he  spoke ;  **  Friend,  to  thy 

a  rill,  Lady  say, 


High  on  the  right  a  castle  stood,  low  on  the  left  a 
mill. 

XIX. 

The  Moringer  he  started  up  a«  one  from  spell  un- 

boundj  ^ 

And  dizzy  with  surprise  and  joy  gazed  wildly  all 

around ; 
*'  I  know  my  fiithers'  ancient  towers,  the  mill,  tbe 

stream  I  know. 
Now  blessed  be  my  patron  Saint  who  cheer'd  his 

pilgrim's  woe  i " 

\X. 

He  leant  upon  his  pilgrim  stafi,  and  to  the  mill  he 

drew, 
So  alterM  was  his  goodly  form  that  none  their  master 

knew; 
The  Baron  to  the  miller  said,  **  Good  friend,  for 

charity. 
Tell  a  poor  palmer  in  your  land  what  tidings  may 

there  be!" 

XXL 
The  miller  answered  him  again,  **  He  knew  of  little 

news. 
Save  that  the  Lady  of  the  land  did  a  new  bridegroom 

choose; 
Her  husband  died  in  distant  land,  such  is  the  constant 

word, 
Uis  death  dts  heavy  on  our  souls,  he  was  a  worthy 

Lord. 

xxn. 

«  Of  him  I  held  the  little  mill  which  wins  me  living 

free, 
God  rest  the  Baron  in  his  grave,  he  still  was  kind  to 

me! 
And  when  Saint  Martin's  tide  comes  round,  and 

millers  take  their  toll. 
The  priest  that  prays  for  Moringer  shall  have  both 

cope  and  stole." 


A  pilgrim  from  Saint  Thomas-land  craves  harbonr 
for  a  day. 

XXV. 

<<  Fve  wandered  many  a  weary  step,  my  strength  ii 

wellnigh  done. 
And  if  she  turn  me  from  her  gate  I'll  see  no  monow's 

sun; 
I  pray,  for  sweet  Sunt  Thomas'  sake,  a  pilgrim's  b<d 

and  dole. 
And  for  the  sake  of  Moringer's,  her  once-loTcd  hi» 

band's  soul." 

XXVI. 

It  was  the  stalwart  warder  then  he  came  his  dsns 

before, 
<'A  pilgrim,  worn  and  travel-toil'd,  stands  at  ths 

castle-door ; 
And  prays,  for  sweet  Saint  Thomas'  sake,  for  harbour 

and  for  dole. 
And  for  the  sake  of  Moringer,  thy  noble  hnbaad't 

soul." 

XXVIL 

The  Lady's  gentle  heart  was  moved,  <*  Do  np  ths 

gate,"  she  said, 
**  And  bid  the  wanderer  welcome  be  to  banket  aa^ 

to  bed; 
And  since  he  names  my  husband's  name,  so  that  Im 

lists  to  stay. 
These  towers  shall  be  his  harbourage  a  twelvemosA 

and  a  day." 

XXVIIL 
It  was  the  stalwart  warder  then  undid  the  poftal 

nroad, 
It  was  the  noble  Moringer  that  o'er  the  thmhoIJ 

strode; 
^  And  have  thou  thanks,  kind  heaven,"  he  mii^ 

« though  from  a  man  of  sin, 
That  the  true*  lord  stands  here  once  more  his  esitli' 

gate  within.' 


» 
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XXIX. 
Hwb  vp  the  haOm  paced  Moringer,  his  step  was  sad 

and  slow; 
It  sal  foil  heaTj  on  his  hearty  none  seem'd  their  Lord 

to  know; 
Ha  sat  him  on  a  lowly  bench,  oppreas'd  with  woe 

and  wrong. 
Short  apaoe  he  sat,  but  ne'er  to  him  seem'd  little 

space  80  long. 

XXX. 

Now  spent  was  day,  and  feasting  o'er,  and  oome  was 

CTening  hour. 
The  time  was  nigh  when  new-made  brides  retire  to 

nnptial  bower ; 
''Our  eastle's  wont,"  a  brides-man  said,  **  hath  been 

both  firm  and  long, 
Ko  guest  to  harbour  in  onr  halls  till  he  shall  chant  a 

song." 

XXXL 
ITien  spoke  the  youthful  bridegroom  there  as  he  sat 

by  the  bride, 
"Ky  merry  minstrel  folk,"  quoth  he,  ^lay  shalm 

and  harp  aside; 
Our  pilgrim  guest  must  sing  a  lay,  the  castle's  rule 

to  hold, 
And  well  his  guerdon  wiU  I  pay  with  garment  and 

with  gold."— 

XXXII. 
*C3ull  flows  the  lay  of  frozen  age,"  'twas  thus  the 

jolgrim  sung, 
"Nor  golden  meed  nor  garment  gay,  unlocks  his 

l^ayy  tongue ; 
Onee  did  I  sit,  thou  bridegroom  gay,  at  board  as  rich 

asUiine, 
And  by  my  side  as  faJr  a  bride  with  all  her  charms 

was  mine. 

XXXIIL 
*  But  time  traced  furrows  on  my  fisce,  and  I  grew 

silTer-hair'd^ 
For  locks  of  brown,  and  cheeks  of  youth,  she  left  this 

brow  and  beard ; 
Once  rich,  but  now  a  palmer  poor,  I  tread  life's  latest 

stage. 
And  mingle  with  your  bridal  mirth  the  lay  of  frozen 


n 


•ge. 


XXXIV. 
It  was  the  noble  Lady  there  this  woftil  lay  that  hears, 
And  tor  the  aged  pilgrim's  grief  her  eye  was  dimm'd 

with  tears; 
Bhe  bade  her  gallant  cupbearer  a  golden  beaker  take. 
And  bear  it  to  the  palmer  poor  to  quaff  it  for  her  sake. 

XXXV. 

It  was  the  noble  Moringer  that  dropp'd  amid  the  wine 
A  bridal  ring  of  burning  gold  so  costly  and  so  fine : 


Now  listen,  gentles,  to  my  song,  it  tells  you  but  the 

sooth, 
Twas  with  that  very  ring  of  gold  he  pledged  his 

bridal  truth. 

XXXVI. 
Then  to  the  cupbearer  he  said,  *<  Do  me  one  kindly 

deed, 
And  should  my  better  days  return,  ftill  rich  shall  be 

thy  meed ; 
Bear  back  the  golden  cup  again  to  yonder  bride  so 

And  craye  her  of  her  courtesy  to  pledge  the  palmer 
grey." 

xxxvn. 

The  cupbearer  was  courtly  bred,  nor  was  the  boon 

denied. 
The  golden  cup  he  took  again,  and  bore  it  to  the 

bride; 
^Lady,"  he  said,  ''your  roYerend  guest  sends  this, 

and  bids  me  pray. 
That,  in  thy  noble  courtesy,  thou  pledge  the  palmer 

gwy." 

XXXVIII. 

The  ring  hath  caught  the  Lady's  eye,  she  views  it 
dose  and  near. 

Then  might  you  hear  her  shriek  aloud,  **  The  Morin- 
ger is  here  1 " 

Then  might  you  see  her  start  from  seat,  while  tears 
in  torrents  fell. 

But  whether  'twas  for  joy  or  woe,  the  ladies  best  can 
telL 

XXXIX. 

But  loud  she  utter'd  thanks  to  Heaven,  and  every 

saintly  power, 
That  had  retum'd  the  Moringer  before  the  midnight 

hour; 
And  loud  she  utter'd  vow  on  vow,  that  never  wa» 

there  bride. 
That  had  like  her  preserved  her  troth,  or  been  so 

sorely  tried. 

XL. 

''Yes, here  I  daim  the  praise,"  she  said,  "to  con- 
stant matrons  due. 

Who  keep  the  troth  that  they  have  plight,  so  sted- 
&8tly  and  true; 

For  count  the  term  howe'er  you  vrill,  so  that  you 
count  aright. 

Seven  twelve-months  and  a  day  are  out  when  bells 
toll  twelve  to-night." 

XLL 

It  viras  Marstetten  then  rose  up,  his  fidchion  there  he 
drew. 

He  kneel'd  before  the  Moringer,  and  down  hb  wea- 
pon threw; 
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1810,  were  written  in  1797,  on  occasion  of  the  Poet*B 
diaappcMntment  in  love. 

The  violet  in  her  green-wood  bower, 
Where  birchen  boughs  with  haxels  mingle, 

May  boast  itself  the  fiurest  flower 
In  glen,  or  copse,  or  forest  dingle. 

Though  fair  her  gems  of  amre  hue, 
Beneath  the  dew-drop's  weight  reclining ; 

I've  seen  an  eye  of  lovelier  blue. 
More  sweet  throngh  wat'ry  lustre  shining. 

The  summer  sun  that  dew  shall  dry. 
Era  yet  the  day  be  past  its  morrow ; 

Nor  longer  in  my  false  love's  eye 
Bemain'd  the  tear  of  parting  sorrow. 


WITH  FLOWERS  FROM  A  SOMAN  WALL. 


1797. 


WRirrEif  in  1797,  on  an  excursion  from  Qillsland, 
In  Cumberland.    See  lAft^  voL  i.,  p.  365. 

Take  these  flowers  which,  purple  waving. 

On  the  ruin'd  rampart  grew. 
Where,  the  sons  of  freedom  braving, 

Rome's  imperial  standards  flew. 

Warriors  from  the  breach  of  danger 

Pluck  no  longer  laurels  thero ; 
Th^  but  yield  the  paasmg  stranger 

Wild-flower  wreathes  for  Beauty's  hair, 


dTcagmtntJf 


(1.)  3Bot|)tDen  CaKtU, 


1799. 


Thb  following  fhtgment  of  a  ballad  written  at 
Both  well  Oastle,  in  the  autumn  of  1799,  was  first 
printed  in  the  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  vol.  ii.,  p.  28. 

When  fhiitftil  Glydexdale's  aople-bowers 

Are  mellowing  in  the  noon ; 
When  sighs  round  Pembroke's  ruin'd  towers 

The  sultry  breath  of  June ; 


) 


I  flir  Aylm«r  d*  Valence^  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Edward  tbe 
Firrt's  Goremorof  Scotland,  unially  resided  at  Both  veil  Ca»- 


Wben  Clyde,  despite  Ins  sheltering  woody 

Must  leave  his  channel  dry ; 
And  vainly  o'er  the  limirid  flood 

The  angler  guides  his  fly  $ 


If  chance  by  Bothwell's  lovely 

A  wanderer  thou  hast  been. 
Or  hid  thee  from  the  sunmier's  blazo 

In  Blantyra's  bowers  of  green. 

Full  where  the  copsewood  opei»  wild 

Thy  pilgrim  step  hath  stud, 
Where  Bothwell's  towers,  in  nun  piled, 

O'erlook  the  verdant  glade ; 

And  many  a  tale  of  love  and  f«tr 
Hath  mingled  with  the  scene — 

Of  Bothwell's  banks  that  bloom'd  so  dear, 
And  Bothwell's  bonny  Jean. 

O,  if  with  rugged  minstrel  lays 

Unsated  be  thy  ear, 
And  thou  of  deeds  of  other  days 

Another  tale  wilt  hear. — 

Then  all  beneath  the  spreading  beech. 

Flung  careless  on  the  lea. 
The  GK)thio  muse  the  tale  shall  teach 

Of  Bothwell's  sisters  three. 

Wight  Wallace  stood  on  Deckmont  head* 

He  blew  his  bugle  round. 
Till  the  wild  bull  in  Gadyow  wood 

Has  started  at  the  sound. 

St.  George's  cross,  o'er  Bothwell  hnni^ 

Was  waving  &r  and  wide. 
And  from  the  lofty  turret  flnng 

Its  crimson  blaaee  on  Clyde ; 

And  rising  at  the  bugle  blast 
That  marked  the  Scottish  foe. 

Old  England's  yeomen  muster'd  ftaCi 
And  bent  the  Noiman  bow. 

Tall  in  the  midst  Sir  Aylmer*  rose. 
Proud  Pembroke's  Earl  was  he^ 
While" 


(2.)  (CJe  4i(piierrj*  Eale.* 


1799. 


«  Anothbr  imperfect  ballad,  in  which  he  had  meisJ 
to  blend  together  two  legends  fhmiliar  to  eveiyrwirf 

tie,  the  ruiiw  of  which  attest  the  magniflceDce  ef  thein«r 
der.— Ed. 
s  Life  of  Scott,  tcI.  IL,  p.  31. 
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of  Soottiah  hkUnrj  and  romance,  hu  been  finind  in 
the  nme  portfolio,  and  the  handwriting  proves  it  to 
te  of  die  aune  earij  date.— Lockhabt,  vol.  ii.,  p.  30. 


Aid  ne'er  but  onoe,  ray  ion,  he  aaja. 

Wm  jon  sad  cavern  trod, 
b  peneention's  iron  daji, 

When  the  land  vraa  left  bj  God. 

Vnm  Bewlie  bog,  with  slanghter  red, 

A  wanderer  hither  drew, 
And  oft  he  atopt  and  tnm'd  his  head, 

Ai  by  fits  the  night  wind  blew ; 

For  trsmpling  roond  bj  Cheviot  edge 

Were  heard  the  troopers  keen. 
And  frequent  from  the  Whttelaw  ridge 

The  death-shot  flash'd  between. 

1%e  moonbeams  through  the  misty  shower 

On  yon  dark  cavern  fell ; 
llirongfa  the  dondy  night  the  snow  gleam'd  white. 

Which  sunbeam  ne'er  could  qnelU 

"  Yon  cavern  dark  is  rough  and  rade, 

And  cold  its  jaws  of  snow; 
Bat  more  rough  and  rude  aro  the  men  of  Uood, 

That  hunt  my  life  below  I 

'  Ton  spell-bound  den,  as  the  aged  tell. 

Was  hewn  by  demon's  hands ; 
But  I  had  loord  *  melle  with  the  fiends  of  heU, 

Than  with  Clavers  and  his  band." 

He  heard  the  deep-mouth'd  bloodhound  bark, 

He  heard  the  horses  neigh. 
He  plunged  him  in  the  cavern  daric. 

And  downward  sped  bis  way. 

Now  fiuntly  down  the  winding  path 

Came  the  cry  of  the  Suiting  hound. 
And  the  mattered  oath  of  baulked  wrath 

Was  lost  in  hollow  sound. 

He  threw  him  on  the  fiinted  floor. 

And  held  his  breath  for  fiear ; 
He  rose  and  bitter  cursed  his  foes, 

As  the  sounds  died  on  his  ear. 

*  O  baro  thine  arm,  thou  battling  Lord, 
For  Scotland's  wandering  band ; 

DMh  from  the  oppressor's  grasp  the  sword, 
And  sweep  him  from  the  landl 

*  Foiget  not  thou  thy  people's  groans 
Fhnn  dark  Dunnotter's  tower. 


>  JUmrtf  /  L  e.  llcfor-'mther. 


Mix'd  with  the  seafowl's  shriDy  moans, 
And  ocean's  bursting  roar  I 

*<  O,  in  fell  Clavers'  hour  of  pride, 

Evan  in  his  mightiest  day. 
As,  bold  he  strides  through  oonqueafs  tide, 

O  stretch  him  on  the  dayl 

<<  His  vridow  and  his  little  ones, 

O  may  their  tower  of  trust 
Remove  its  strong  foundation  stones, 

And  crush  them  in  the  dust  1 " — 


"  Sweet  prayers  to  me,"  a  voice  replied, 
"  Thrice  welcome,  guest  of  mine  1" 

And  glimmering  on  the  caveni  side, 
A  lig^t  was  seen  to  shine. 

An  aged  man,  in  amice  brown. 
Stood  by  the  wanderer's  side. 

By  powerful  charm,  a  dead  man's  arm 
The  torch's  light  supplied. 

From  each  stiff  finger,  stretch'd  upright. 

Arose  a  gliastly  flame. 
That  waved  not  in  the  blast  of  night 

Which  through  the  cavern  came. 

O,  deadly  blue  was  that  taper's  hue. 

That  flamed  the  caveni  o'er. 
But  more  deadly  blue  was  the  ghastly  hue 

Of  his  eyes  who  the  taper  bore. 

He  laid  on  his  head  a  hand  like  lead, 

As  heavy,  pkJe,  and  cold — 
**  Vengeance  be  thine,  thou  guest  of  mine, 

If  thy  heart  be  firm  and  bold. 

«  But  if  Ikint  thy  heart,  and  caitiff  fear 

Thy  recreant  sinews  know. 
The  mountain  erne  thy  heart  shall  tear. 

Thy  nerves  the  hooded  crow.' 


n 


The  wanderer  raised  him  undismay'd: 
^  My  soul,  by  dangers  steei'd. 

Is  stubborn  as  my  border  blade. 
Which  never  knew  to  yield,  f 

^  And  if  thy  power  can  speed  the  hour 

Of  vengeance  on  my  foes. 
Theirs  be  the  fete,  firom  bridge  and  gate. 

To  feed  the  hooded  crows." 

The  Brownie  look'd  him  in  the  fkoe, 
And  lus  colour  fled  with  speed-~-> 

^  I  fear  me,'*  quoth  he  "  uneath  it  will  be 
To  match  thy  word  and  deed. 

^  In  ancient  days  when  English  bands 
Sore  ravaged  Scotland  feir, 

2n 
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The  sword  and  ihield  of  Soottiah  land 
Was  valiant  Halbent  Kerr. 

**  A  warlock  loved  the  warrior  weU, 

Sir  Michael  Soott  by  name. 
And  he  sought  for  his  sake  a  spell  to  makc^ 

Should  the  Southern  foemen  tame. 

^  *  Look  tbon,'  he  said,  'from  Cessford  bead. 

As  the  July  sun  sinks  low. 
And  when  glimmering  white  on  Cheviot's  hdgfat 

Thou  shdt  spy  a  wreath  of  snow, 
The  spell  is  complete  which  shall  bring  to  thy 
feet 

The  haughty  Saxon  foe.' 

^  For  many  a  year  wrooght  the  wizard  here, 

In  Cheviot's  bosom  low. 
Till  the  spell  was  complete,  and  in  July's  heat 

Appear'd  December's  snow; 
But  Cessford's  Halbert  never  came 

The  wondrous  cause  to  know. 

^  For  years  before  in  Bowden  aisle 

The  warrior's  bones  had  lain. 
And  after  short  while,  by  female  guile, 

Sir  Michael  Soott  was  slain. 

^  But  me  and  my  brethren  in  this  cell 

His  mighty  charms  retain, — 
And  he  that  can  quell  the  powerftil  speli 

Shall  o'er  broad  Scotland  reign." 

He  led  him  through  an  iron  door 

And  up  a  winding  stair, 
And  in  wild  amaze  did  the  wanderer  gaze 

On  the  sight  which  open'd  there. 

Through  the  gloomy  night  6ash'd  ruddy  light,-^ 

A  thousand  torches  glow ; 
The  cave  rose  high,  Hke  the  vaulted  sky. 

O'er  stalls  in  double  row. 

In  every  stall  of  that  endless  hall 

Stood  a  steed  in  barbing  bright; 
At  the  foot  of  each  steed,  all  arm'd  save  the  head, 

Lay  stretch'd  a  stalwart  knight. 

In  each  mail'd  hand  was  a  naked  brand ; 

As  they  lay  on  the  black  bull's  hide. 
Each  visage  stem  did  upwards  torn. 

With  eyeballs  fix'd  and  wide. 

A  launoegay  strong,  full  twelve  dls  long, 

By  every  warrior  hung ; 
At  each  pommel  there,  for  battle  yare, 

A  Jedwood  axe  was  slung. 

The  casque  hung  near  each  cavalier; 
The  plumes  waved  mournfully 


At  every  tread  which  the  wanderer  made 
Through  the  hall  of  gramaiye. 

The  ruddy  beam  of  the  tordiei'  gleun 

That  glared  the  warriors  on. 
Reflected  light  from  armour  bright. 

In  noontide  splendour  shone. 

And  onward  seen  in  lustre  sheen. 
Still  lengthening  on  the  right. 

Through  the  boundless  hall  stood  steeds  in 
And  by  each  lay  a  sable  knight. 


Still  as  the  dead  lay  each  horseman  dread. 
And  moved  nor  limb  nor  tongue ; 

Each  steed  stood  stiff  as  an  earthfoat  difl^ 
Nor  hoof  nor  bridle  rung. 

No  sounds  through  all  the  spadoua  hall 

The  deadly  still  divide, 
Save  where  echoes  aloof  from  the  vaulted  nxif 

To  the  wanderer's  step  replied. 

At  length  before  his  won-lering  eyes. 

On  an  iron  column  borne, 
Of  antique  shape,  and  giant  size, 

Appear'd  a  sword  and  horn. 

<*  Now  choose  thee  here,"  quoth  his  leader, 

**  Thy  venturous  fortune  try; 
Thy  woe  and  weal,  thy  boot  and  bale. 

In  yon  brand  and  bugle  lie." 

To  the  fotal  brand  he  mounted  his  hand, 
But  his  soul  did  quiver  and  quail ; 

The  life-blood  did  start  to  his  shuddering  hear^ 
And  left  him  wan  and  pale. 

The  brand  he  forsook,  and  the  horn  he  took 

To  'say  a  gentle  sound ; 
But  so  vrild  a  blast  from  the  bugle  brast. 

That  the  Cheviot  rock'd  around. 

From  Forth  to  Tees,  from  seas  to  seas, 

The  awfal  bugle  rung ; 
On  Carlisle  wall,  and  Berwick  vrithal. 
To  arms  the  warders  sprung. 

With  dank  and  clang  the  cavern  rang^ 
The  steeds  did  stamp  and  neigh ; 

And  loud  was  the  yeU  as  each  warrior  iell 
Sterte  up  with  hoop  and  ciy. 

*«  Woe,  vroe,"  they  cried, « thou  eaitiif  coward, 

That  ever  thou  wert  bom ! 
Why  drew  ye  not  the  knightly  sword 

Before  ye  blew  the  homl" 

The  morning  on  the  mountain  shone, 
And  on  the  bloody  ground 
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(4.)  Cl^t  IBitibtx'i  mtmnu. 


HurlM  from  tlM  cmwe  with  ihiiFer^d  bone, 
Tbe  mangled  wretoh  was  ftmiid. 


Aud  still  beneath  the  caTern  dread. 

Among  the  glidden  grej, 
A  ihapeleti  stone  with  Ucbeni  spread 

Mirks  where  the  wanderer  lay."  * 


(3.)  Clicbtot. 


1799. 


Go  fit  old  Cheviot's  crest  below, 
And  penslTe  mark  the  lingering  snow 

In  all  his  scaurs  abide, 
And  slow  disfolTing  from  the  hill 
In  many  a  sightless,  soundless  rill, 

Feed  qMurkling  Bowmont's  tide. 

Fab  shines  the  stream  by  bank  and  lea, 
As  wimpllng  to  the  eastern  sea 

She  seeks  TUl's  sullen  bed. 
Indenting  deep  the  fiital  plain. 
Where  Scotland's  noblest)  brave  in  vain, 

Around  their  monarch  bled. 

And  westward  hills  on  hills  you  see, 
Even  as  old  Ocean's  mightiest  sea 

Heaves  high  her  waves  of  foam, 
Dark  and  snow-ridged  firom  Cutsfeld's  wold 
To  the  proud  foot  of  Cheviot  roll'd, 

Earth's  mountain  billows  come. 


^  "  The  nader  may  be  fatterettod  by  comparing  with  this 
^•ilsd  the  author^  proM  renlon  of  part  of  its  legend,  ai 
prcn  in  one  of  the  last  works  of  hit  pen.  He  mf,  tn  tbe 
I«tter«  on  DemoDology  and  Witeberaft,  189^;—'  Thomas  of 
Eidldovnc,  dozing  his  retirement,  has  been  sappoaed,  from 
iUBc  to  time,  to  be  levjiog  forces  to  take  the  field  in  some 
criite  of  hii  conatry's  fate.  The  ttory  has  often  been  told  of  a 
^ving  hoiM.jockey  having  sold  a  black  hone  to  a  man  of  ve- 
Bnsble  and  aatique  appearance,  who  appointed  the  lemark- 
»bl«  hillock  vpon  EOdoa  hills,  called  the  Lucken-hare,  as  the 
place  where,  at  twelre  o'clock  at  night,  he  should  receive  the 
P*ioe.  He  came,  hia  money  was  paid  in  ancient  coin,  and  he 
vttiavitedlqrhiscsstomertoviewhisrMidence.  The  trader 
in  hoTNs  foUowed  his  gnide  In  tbe  deepest  astonishment 
'^'OBgh  levoral  long  ranges  of  stalk,  in  each  of  whieh  a  hone 
>tood  motionlcai,  whfle  an  armed  warrior  lay  equally  still  at 
tltt  eharger'i  feeL  '  All  thoM  men.'  iaid  the  wisard  in  a 
vUiper,  •  will  avaken  at  the  battle  of  Shetifhnnlr.'  At  tbe 
atrcnity  of  this  extraordinary  depot  bang  a  sword  and  a 


1802. 


In  "The  Reiver's  Weddmg,"  tbe  Bset  had  evident- 
ly designed  to  blend  together  two  traditional  stories 
concerning  his  own  forelisthen,  the  Scoto  of  Harden, 
which  are  detailed  in  the  flnt  cha.pters  of  his  Li/k, 
The  biographer  adds:--^  I  know  not  lor  what  rea^ 
son,  Loohwood,  the  ancient  fortress  of  the  Johnstones 
in  Annandale,  baa  been  substituted  lor  tbe  real  loca- 
lity of  his  aneestor's  drumhead  Wedding  Coatimot'*— 
JJ^f  vol.  iL,  p.  94. 


O  will  ye  hear  a  mirthfiil  bourd  t 

Or  will  ye  hear  of  courtesae  t 
Or  will  hear  how  a  gallant  lord 

Was  wedded  to  a  gay  ladye  t 

"  Ca'  out  the  kye,"  quo'  the  vfllsge  herd, 

As  he  stood  on  the  knowe, 
''  Ca'  this  ane's  nine  and  that  ane's  ten, 

And  banld  Lord  William's  oow."— 

<<  Ah  1  by  my  sooth,"  quoth  William  then, 

**  And  stands  it  that  way  now. 
When  knave  and  churl  have  nine  and  ten, 

ThAt  the  Lord  has  but  hia  cow  t 

<'  I  swear  by  the  Ught  of  the  MIdiaelmas  moon. 

And  the  might  of  Mary  high, 
And  by  tbe  edge  of  my  braidsword  brown, 

They  shall  soon  say  Harden's  kye.' 


»> 


He  took  a  bogle  tme  his  side, 
With  names  carved  o'er  and  o'er — 

Full  many  a  chief  of  meikle  pride 
That  Border  bugle  bore — ' 


horn,  which  the  prophet  pointed  out  to  the  hone-dealer  as 
ooatainii^  the  means  of  dissolving  the  spelL  The  man  In 
oonftision  took  the  horn  and  attempted  to  wind  it  The  horses 
instantly  started  in  their  stalls,  stamped,  and  shook  their 
bridles,  the  men  arose  and  clashed  their  armoor,  and  the 
mortal,  terrified  at  the  tnmnlt  he  had  excited,  dropped  the 
horn  tnm  hia  hand.  A  voioe  like  that  of  a  giant,  looder  even 
than  the  tnmalt  around,  pronoonced  these  words  >— 

'  Woe  to  the  coward  that  ever  he  was  bom. 
That  did  not  draw  the  sword  before  he  blew  the  horn.' 

A  whirlwind  expelled  tbe  horse-dealer  tnm  the  carem,  the 
eotranoe  to  which  he  conld  never  again  find.  A  moral  might 
be  perhaps  extracted  firom  the  l^end,  namely,  that  it  Is  better 
to  be  armed  against  danger  before  bidding  It  defiance.** 

s  This  celebrated  horn  is  still  in  the  poosossion  of  the  chief 
of  the  Harden  iamily,  Uord  Polwarth. 
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He  blew  a  note  baith  sharp  and  hie, 
Till  rock  and  water  rang  around — 

Three  score  of  moss-troopers  and  three 
HaTe  mounted  at  that  bugle  sound. 

The  Michaelmas  moon  had  enter'd  then, 

And  ere  she  wan  the  fall, 
Ye  might  see  by  her  light  in  Harden  glen 

A  bow  o'  kye  and  a  bassen'd  bull. 

And  loud  and  loud  in  Harden  tower 
The  quaigh  gaed  round  wi'  meikle  glcft ; 

For  the  English  beef  was  brought  in  bower. 
And  the  English  ale  flow'd  merrilie. 

And  mony  a  guest  fttvm  ToTiotside 

And  Yarrow's  Braes  was  there ; 
Was  never  a  lord  in  Scotland  wide 

That  made  more  dainty  Isre. 

They  ate,  they  laugh'd,  they  sang  and  quaff'd, 

Till  nought  on  board  waa  seen, 
When  knight  and  squire  were  boune  to  dine, 

But  a  spur  of  silTcr  sheen. 

Lord  William  has  ta'en  his  berry  brown  steed- 

A  sore  shent  man  waa  he ; 
"  Walt  ye,  my  guests,  a  little  speed — 

Weel  liBaated  ye  shall  be." 

He  rode  him  down  by  Falsehope  bum. 

His  cousin  dear  to  see;, 
With  him  to  take  a  riding  turn — 

WatKlraw-the-sword  was  he. 

And  when  he  came  to  Falsehope  glen. 

Beneath  the  trysting-tree, 
On  the  smooth  green  was  carved  plain, 

"  To  Loohwood  bound  are  we." 

^  0  if  they  be  gane  to  dark  Lochwood 

To  drive  the  Warden's  gear. 
Betwixt  our  names,  I  ween,  there's  feud ; 

111  go  and  have  my  share : 


'*  For  little  reck  I  for  Johnstone's  feud, 

The  Warden  though  he  be." 
So  Lord  William  b  away  to  dark  Lochwood, 

With  riders  barely  three. 

The  Warden's  daughters  in  Lochwood  sate. 

Were  all  both  &ir  and  gay, 
All  save  the  I^dy  Margaret, 

And  she  was  wan  and  wae. 

The  aister,  Jean,  had  a  (tall  fair  skin, 
And  Grace  was  bauld  and  braw; 

1  **  At  liinton,  in  Rozbiirgh»hire,  th«re  is  a  circle  of  atones 
•nrnmnding  a  smooth  plot  of  turf,  called  th«  Tryv(,  or  place 
of  appointment,' which  tndition  arera  to  have  been  the  ren- 
4mr<nM  of  the  neighboaring  warriors.     The  name  of  the 


But  the  leal-ikst  heart  her  breast  withia 
It  weel  was  worth  them  a'. 

Her  father 's  pranked  her  nstera  twa 

With  mdkle  joy  and  pride ; 
But  Margaret  maun  seek  Dundrennan'i  wt'— 

She  ne'er  can  be  a  bride. 

On  spear  and  casque  by  gallants  gent 

Her  sisters'  scarfs  were  borne. 
But  never  at  tilt  or  tournament 

Were  Margaret's  colours  worn. 

Her  sisters  rode  to  Thirlstane  bower, 

But  she  was  left  at  hame 
To  wander  round  the  gloomy  tower, 

And  sigh  young  Harden's  name. 

"  Of  all  the  knights,  the  knight  most  fair, 

From  Yarrow  to  the  Tyne," 
Soft  sigh'd  the  maid, "  is  Harden's  heir, 

But  ne'er  can  he  be  mine ; 

**  Of  all  the  maids,  the  foulest  maid 

From  Teviot  to  the  Dee, 
Ah !"  sighing  sad,  that  lady  said. 
Can  ne'er  young  Harden'%  be.'*— 


a 


She  looked  up  the  briery  glen. 

And  up  the  mossy  brae. 
And  she  saw  a  score  of  her  father's  men 

Yclad  in  the  Johnstone  grey. 

O  &st  and  ttat  they  downwards  sped 
The  moss  and  briers  among. 

And  in  the  midst  the  troopers  led 
A  shackled  knight  along. 


WBimER  UNDER  THE  THBEiLT  OP  I1IVA8I01I  IR 

aUTVMM  OF  1804. 

Thb  forest  of  Glenmore  is  drear. 

It  is  all  of  black  pine  and  the  daik  osk-tree; 
And  the  midnight  wind,  to  the  mountain  deer. 

Is  whistling  the  forest  lullaby: 
The  moon  looks  through  the  drifting  stonn, 
But  the  troubled  lake  reflects  not  her  form, 

leader  was  cnt  in  the  turf,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  Ittttfi 
announced  to  his  followen  the  course  which  he  had  takes.  -* 
mtrifdueUen  to  the  Minttrtltp,  p.  I8S. 
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ht  the  mTes  roll  whitening  to  the  land, 
And  dish  against  the  ihelvy  strand. 
Hick  ii  a  voioe  among  the  trees,         * 

Thit  mingles  with  the  groaning  oak — 
Thti  mingles  with  the  stormy  breeze. 

And  the  lake-waves  dashing  against  the  rock ;— 
Ukr  is  a  Toioe  within  the  wood, 
nsToioe  of  the  bard  in  fitful  mood ; 
HiiMBg  wss  loader  than  the  blast, 
ii  tks  bard  of  Glenmore  through  the  forest  past 

'  Wske  ye  from  your  sleep  of  death, 

Miiistrels  and  bards  of  other  days ! 
For  Um  midnight  wind  is  on  the  heath. 

And  the  midnight  meteors  dimly  blaze : 
Hie  Spectre  with  his  Bloody  Hand/ 
Ii  vandering  through  the  wild  woodland ; 
The  owl  and  the  raven  are  mote  for  dread. 
And  the  time  is'meet  to  awake  the  dead  I 

'  Soob  of  the  mighty,  wake  and  say. 
To  what  high  strain  your  harps  were  strung, 

When  Lochlin  plowed  her  billowy  way. 
And  on  your  shores  her  Norsemen  flung  t 

Her  Nonemen  train'd  to  spoU  and  blood, 

SIdllM  to  prepare  the  Raven^s  food. 

All,  by  your  harpings,  doom'd  to  die 

On  bloody  laigs  and  Loncarty.' 

"  Uute  are  ye  alii  No  murmurs  strange 

Upon  the  midnight  breeze  sail  by ; 
Kor  through  the  pines,  with  whistling  change 

Himio  the  harp's  wild  harmony  1 
Mute  are  ye  nowt — Ye  ne*er  were  mute. 
When  Murder  with  his  bloody  foot. 
And  Rapine  with  his  iron  hand. 
Were  hovering  near  yon  mountain  strand. 

**  0  yet  awake  the  strain  to  tell, 

By  every  deed  in  song  enroird. 
By  every  chief  who  fought  or  fell. 

For  Albion's  weal  in  battle  bold:— 
^Tvn  CoUgach,*  first  who  roU'd  his  car 
Through  the  deep  ranks  of  Roman  war. 
To  him,  of  veteran  memoiy  dear. 
Who  victor  died  on  Aboukir. 

*  By  all  their  swords,  by  all  their  scars. 

By  all  their  names,  a  mighty  spell ! 
By  all  their  wounds,  by  all  their  wars. 

Arise,  the  mighty  strain  to  tell ! 
For  fiercer  than  fierce  Hengbt's  strain, 
More  impious  than  the  heathen  Dane, 
More  grasping  than  all-grasping  Rome, 
Gaul's  ravening  legions  hitber  come  I" 
The  wind  is  hush'd,  and  stiU  the  lake- 
Strange  murmurs  fill  my  tinkling  ears, 

'  TIm  foreft  of  Glenmore  is  haunted  by  a  spirit  called  Lham- 
dcun.  or  lUd-band. 


Bristles  my  hair,  my  sinews  quake. 

At  the  dread  voice  of  other  years — 
**  When  targets  clash'd,  and  buglea  ring. 
And  blades  round  warriors  heads  were  flung, 
The  foremost  of  the  band  were  we. 
And  hymn'd  the  joys  of  Liberty  1" 


Hellbellon. 


1805. 


In  A»  tprwffqfiSf^,  a  j/oung  pentUmam  cf  ialmli,  and 
</"  a  moitamiabUditpodtuM,  perished  lqflo$mg  hit  way 
on  the  mountain  HellveUyn.  Hie  remaine  were  naidi»' 
eooeredtiUtkreemonihs  a/lerwardt,when{heywerefound 
guarded  bjf  a  fixUl^  terrier'biich,  hie  eonetant  atlen^ 
dead  during  frequeut  eolUaryranUilet  throi^  the  wiUk 
<^  Cumberland  and  Weeimoreland. 


I  cuicb'd  the  dark  brow  of  the  mighty  Hellvellyn, 
Lakes  and  mountains  beneath  me  gleam'd  misty  and 
wide; 
All  was  still,  save  by  fits,  when  the  eagle  was  yelling. 

And  starting  around  me  the  echoes  replied. 
On  the  right,  Striden-edge  round  the  Red-tarn  was 

bending. 
And  Catchedicam  its  left  verge  was  defending, 
One  huge  nameless  rock  in  the  front  was  ascending. 
When  I  mark'd  the  sad  spot  where  the  wanderer 
had  died. 

Dark  green  was  that  spot  'mid  the  brown  mountain- 
heather, 

Where  the  Pilgrim  of  Nature  lay  fftretcb'd  in  decay. 
Like  the  corpse  of  an  outcast  abandon'd  to  weather, 

Till  the  mountain  winds  wasted  the  tenantless 
clay. 
Nor  yet  quite  deserted,  though  lonely  extended, 
For,  faithful  in  death,  his  mute  favourite  attended, 
The  much-loved  remains  of  her  master  defended, 

And  chased  the  hill-fox  and  the  raven  away. 

How  longdidst  thou  think  that  his  ulence  was  slumber  1 
When  the  wind  waved  his  garment,  how  oft  didtii 
thou  start  1 
How  many  long  days  and  long  weeks  didst  thou  num« 
ber. 
Ere  he  fiided  before  tliee,  the  friend  of  thy  heart  1 
And,  oh,  was  it  meet,  that — no  requiem  read  o'er 
him — 

*  Whcro  the  Norwegian  inTsder  of  Scotland  xvoeived  two 
bloody  defeat*, 
s  The  OalRAcns  of  Tadtitv. 
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No  mother  to  weep,  Mid  no  friend  to  deplore  him, 
And  thou,  little  guardiui,  alone  etreteh'd  belbre  him — 
Unhonour'd  the  Pilgrim  from  life  ihonld  depart  1 

When  a  Prince  to  the  late  of  the  Peaeant  has  yielded. 
The  tapestxy  waves  daric  round  the  dim-lighted  hall ; 

With  scutcheons  of  silver  the  coffin  is  shielded. 
And  pages  stand  mute  by  the  canopied  pall : 

Through  the  courts,  at  deep  midnight,  the  torches  are 
gleaming; 

In  the  proudly-arch'd  chapel  the  hanners  are  beaming, 

Far  adown  the  long  aisle  sacred  music  is  str«uning, 
Lamenting  a  Chief  of  the  people  should  fall. 

But  meet«r  for  thee,  gentle  lover  of  nature. 

To  lay  down  thy  head  like  the  meek  mountain  lamb, 
When,  wilder'd,  he  drops  fixun  some  cliff  huge  in 
stature. 
And  draws  his  last  sob  by  the  side  of  his  dam. 
And  more  stately  thy  eoneh  by  tiiis  desert  lake  lying. 
Thy  obsequies  sung  by  the  grey  plover  flying. 
With  one  fruthfhl  friend  but  to  witness  thy  dying. 
In  the  arms  of  HeUvellyn  and  Catchedicam. 


IT. 
And  oh,  Dinas  Emlinn !  thy  daoghten  so  »., 
Who  heavo  the  white  bosom,  and  virave  the  darii  htir; 
What  tuneful  enthusiast  shall  warship  their  9jt, 
When  half  of  their  charms  with  CadwiOhHi  sUl  die? 

V. 

Then  adieu,  silver  Teivi  I  I  quit  thy  loved  scene, 
To  join  the  dim  choir  of  the  bards  who  have  been ; 
With  Lewareh,  and  Meilor,  and  Meriin  the  Old, 
And  sage  Taliesan,  high  harping  to  hold. 

VL 
And  adieu,  Dinas  Emlinn  !  still  green  be  thy  tkuiia, 
Unconquer'd  thy  warrion,  and  matddcss  thy  majdi ' 
And  thou,  whose  £unt  warblings  my  weakness  esa  (eS, 
Farewell,  my  loved  Harp !  my  last  treasare,  &revdl! 


C^e  9||ing  3Bar)r.^ 


1806. 


Atti-'Daffpdz  Gangwen. 

The  WdA  tnuUtion  bean,  Oat  a  Bard,  on  kii  dmdk- 
bed,  demanded  hie  harp,  and  fiayed  the  air  to  vdUeh 
iheaeioerate  are  adapted;  requeetingthatUnuffhtbeper" 
formed  at  hit  fimeral. 


L 

DiNis  Ehunn,  lament ;  for  the  moment  is  nigh, 
When  mute  in  the  woodlands  thine  echoes  shall  die : 
No  more  by  sweet  Teiri  Cadwallon  shall  rave, 
And  mix  his  wild  notes  with  the  wild  dashing  wave. 

U. 

In  spring  and  in  autumn  thy  glories  of  shade 
Unhonour'd  shall  flourish,  unhonour'd  shall  fitde; 
For  soon  shall  be  lifeless  the  eye  and- the  tongue, 
Thatview'd  them  with  rapture,  with  rapture  that  sung. 

in. 

Thy  sons,  Dinas  Emlinn,  may  march  in  their  pride. 
And  chase  the  proud  Saxon  ft^m  Prestatyn's  side ; 
But  where  is  the  harp  shall  give  life  to  their  name  1 
And  where  is  the  bard  shall  give  heroes  their  fiune  1 


>  This  and  the  following  were  written  for  Mr.  George  Thom- 
■on'e  Welih  Ain,  and  are  contained  in  his  Select  Melodies, 
voi.  L 


C!)f  barman  fiari(e'ir(ar. 


1806. 


Am—The  fFar-Song  ^(he  Men  ^Olamargan. 

• 

The  WeUk,  ikhabSthig  a  monadainom  eotadry,  anipoe- 
aeuing  only  cm  k^erior  breed  of  horeee,  vere  meaUf 
unable  to  eneowder  Ae  ehock  of  the  AngbhNenme 
camdry.  OooaskmaUy,  howetfer,  they  uen  mntp/d 
in repelUHg the imaden ;  and^  (bUonmyverenen 
mppoted  to  eeUbrate  a  dejeoi  (^uxa^EniefSbrigid 
aind  Pembroke,  and  q^Netillb,  Bam  efChtfebr, 
Lorde-Marehere  of  Monrnouthekite.  J^feiey  *  « 
elream  tohieh  dioidee  the  eomOiee  ef  MomaeeA  ead 
Qlagnorgan :  OaerpkUi,the  eeene  qfiie'mfpeeedMkf 
tea  vale  upon  He  batU^  dign^ied  by  Ae  run  of  e 
fsery  andent  easde. 


I. 

Red  glows  the  forge  in  Striguil's  bounds, 
And  hammers  din,  and  anvil  sounds, 
And  armourers,  with  iron  toil. 
Barb  many  a  steed  for  battle's  broil. 
Foul  fiftll  the  hand  which  bends  the  steel 
Around  the  courser's  thundering  heel. 
That  e'er  shall  dint  a  sable  wound 
On  fur  Glamorgan's  velvet  ground ! 

n. 

From  Chepstow's  towers,  ere  dawn  of  mora, 

Was  heard  a&r  the  bugle-horn ; 

And  farth,  in  banded  pomp  and  pride, 

Stout  Clare  and  fleiy  Neville  ride. 

They  swore,  their  banners  broad  should  g^esav 

In  crimson  light,  on  Rymny's  stream ; 
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n^r  vow'd,  OMiphiti'k  Md  aboiild  feel 
TU  NocmftD  dbuger'a  qnumiog  heel. 

And  looth  tb^  iwore-~Uie  mn  aroee, 
Aad  RjBUi j'fl  ifETa  with  erinfOD  glow* ; 
Far  Gbn^  red  bHBer,  floedng  fnde, 
BoU'ddovB  the  ttieMB  to  Sevem'!  tide  1 
lad  looth  they  Tow'd — the  tnmpled  grees 
Skov'd  ^leie  hot  NevUle't  ehatge  hud  been : 
la  eveiy  nble  hoof>tnmp  itood 
A  Nonneo  honmen's  curdling  blood ! 

IV. 

Old  Chepttow's  brides  may  eurM  the  toil, 
That  aim'd  stout  Clare  for  Cambrian  broil ; 
Thflir  Mphana  long  the  art  ma j  rue. 
Far  Neville's  war-hone  forged  the  shoe. 
Ko  more  the  stamp  of  anned  steed 
Shall  dint  Olamorgan's  relvet  mead ; 
Nor  trace  be  there,  in  early  spring, 
Saie  of  the  Fkiries*  emerald  ring. 


C||f  tSLuiti  at  Cora.' 


1806. 


1 0,  LOW  shone  the  sun  on  the  foir  lake  of  Toro, 

And  weak  were  the  whispers  that  waved  the  dark 
wood, 
,  AU  SB  a  fiur  maiden,  bewilder'd  in  aoxrow, 

Sorely  eigh'd  to  the  breeaes,  and  wept  to  the  Oood. 
*0  ieintsl  from  the  numsions  of  bliss  lowly  bending ; 

Sweet  Virgin  I  who  hearest  the  suppliant's  cry, 
Nov  grant  my  petition,  in  anguish  ascending, 

M  J  ELeniy  restore,  or  let  Eleanor  die  1 


t» 


All  distant  and  fiunt  were  the  sounds  of  the  battle. 

With  the  breezes  they  rise,  wilh  ihe  breezes  they  foil, 
Tni  the  shout,  and  the  groan,  and  the  conflict's  dread 
rattle. 

And  the  chase's  wild  clamour,came  loading  the  gale. 
Breathless  she  gazed  on  the  woodlands  so  dreary; 

Slowly  approaching  a  warrior  was  seen ; 
life's  ebbing  tide  mark'd  his  footsteps  so  weary. 

Cleft  was  his  helmet,  and  woe  was  hit  mien. 

*0  save  thee,  foir  maid,  for  our  armies  are  flying  I 
0  save  thee,  feir  maid,  for  thy  guardian  is  low  I 

Deadly  cold  on  yon  heath  thy  braTC  Henry  is  lying, 
And  fost  through  the  woodland  approaches  the  foe." 


1  TUi,  and  the  three  followint^  vere  lint  published  in 
Bajda's  CoUcctten  of  Seottbh  Aira.    Edin.  1808. 


Scarce  could  he  Mter  Ihe  tidings  of  sorrow. 
And  scarce  could  she  hear  them   bentmib*d  with 
despair: 

And  when  the  sun  sank  on  the  sweet  lake  of  Toroy 
For  cTer  he  set  to  the  Brave  and  the  Fair. 


Cfie  9xlmer« 


1806w 


*  O  om  tiie  door,  some  pity  to  show. 
Keen  Mows  the  northern  wind ! 

The  glen  is  white  with  the  drifted  snow. 
And  the  path  is  hard  to  ftnd. 

**  Ko  outlaw  seeks  your  castle  gate. 
From  chasing  the  King's  deer. 

Though  eren  an  outlaw's  wretched  state 
Might  claim  compasrion  hero. 

''A  weary  Palmer,  worn  and  weak, 

I  wander  for  my  sin ; 
O  open,  for  Our  Lady*s  sake  I 

A  pilgrim's  blessing  win  1 

^  I'll  give  you  pardons  from  the  Pope, 
And  rell<ines  from  o'er  the  sea ; 

%T  if  for  these  you  will  not  ope, 
Yet  open  for  charity. 

**  The  hare  b  crouching  in  her  form. 

The  hart  beside  the  hind ; 
An  aged  man,  amid  the  storm. 

No  shelter  can  I  find. 

^  You  hear  the  Ettrick's  sullen  roar, 
Dark,  deep,  and  strong  is  he. 

And  I  must  ford  the  Ettrick  o'er. 
Unless  you  pity  me. 

*<  The  iron  gate  b  bolted  hard. 

At  which  I  knock  in  vain ; 
The  owner's  heart  is  closer  barr'd, 

Who  hears  me  thus  complain. 

"  Farewell,  ferewell  1  and  Mary  grant. 

When  old  and  frail  you  be, 
You  never  may  the  shelter  want, 
That's  now  denied  to  me." 

The  Ranger  on  his  couch  lay  warm, 
And  heard  him  plead  in  vain ; 

But  oft  amid  Dteember's  storm, 
Hell  hear  that  voice  again : 


i 
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For  1o,  when  through  the  vapours  dank^ 

Mom  shone  on  Ettrick  fair, 
A  corpse  amid  the  alders  rank, 

The  Fahnbr  weltered  there. 


1 


€^t  ;ffaC)r  0f  0(i)rpxtf)* 


1806. 


nen  it  a  iradition  m  Tkoe^fUaUf  Aat^  tdim  Neidpath 
CadUj  near  Pedlea^  wu  inhabited  by  tke  EarU  pf 
Manky  a  muttuU  pauum  mdmtted  hdwem  a  daa^ter 
lifihfd  ndtiUfiamlyy  and  a  mm  of  (he  LaUrd  €f  TVmAm- 
UuDy  m  Ettrick  Fonti,  At  As  aUianee  fvat  ikom^ 
untidUdilt  by  herpanutt,  ikeytmng  man  toeiit  abroad. 
Ihtrv^  kit  (tbtenotf  tke  lady /ell  into  a  eontmi^riion ; 
and  at  lengtk,  at  tke  only  meant  cftaiewy  ker  Ufe^  ker 
fiUker  contented  that  ker  lover  tkouid  be  reoaUed.  On 
ike  day  vAen  ke  voat  expected  to  patt  tkrou^  Peekletf 
on  tke  road  to  TuMdaw,  tke  young  lady,  ikougk  muA 
eakaadedy  canted  kertdfto  be  carried  to  tke  baicony  of 
a  konte  in  Pedlety  belonging  to  tke/amily,  tkat  tke 
migki  tee  Urn  at  ke  rode  patt.  Her  anxiety  and  eager- 
nett  govt  tiuA  force  to  ker  organt,  tkat  tke  it  taid  to 
kave  dittingititked  kit  korte't  fbotttepe  at  an  incredible 
ditianer.  But  T\ithielaw,  unprepared  for  iht  change 
Is  ker  appearance,  and  not  expecting  to  tee  ker  in  tkat 
place,  rode  on  witkout  reoognixing  ker,  or  even  dacken' 
ing  kit  paee.  Tke  lady  wat  unabiU  to  tuppori  ike 
tkodt;  and,  after  a  tkort  ttruggle,  died  in  tke  armt  cf 
ker  atiendantt.  TTkereitanineidenttimilartotkitifa- 
dmonaltadeinChuni  NamUtonW  Ftenr  d'Epine:* 


O  LOTEBs'  eyes  are  sharp  to  see, 

And  lovers'  ears  in  hearing ; 
And  love,  in  life's  extremity, 

Can  lend  an  hour  of  cheering. 
Disease  had  been  in  Mary's  bower. 

And  slow  decay  from  mourning, 
Though  now  she  dts  on  Neidpath's  tower, 

To  watch  her  love's  returning. 

All  sunk  and  dim  her  eyes  to  bright. 

Her  form  decay'd  by  pining, 
Till  through  her  wasted  hand,  at  night, 

You  saw  the  taper  shining; 
By  fits,  a  sulti7  hectic  hue 

Across  her  cheek  were  flying ; 
By  fits,  so  ashy  pale  she  grew, 

Her  maidens  thought  her  dying. 

Yet  keenest  powers  to  see  and  hear, 
Seem'd  in  her  frame  residing ; 

Before  the  watch-dog  prick'd  his  ear, 
She  heard  her  lover's  riding ; 


Ere  scarce  a  distant  form  was  ken'd. 
She  knew,  and  waved  to  greet  htm  ; 

And  o'er  the  battlement  did  bend. 
As  on  the  wing  to  meet  him. 


He  came— he  paas'd — an  heedlea 

As  o'er  some  stranger  glancing ; 
Her  welcome,  spoke  in  Mtering  phr«se. 

Lost  in  his  ooarser's  prancing — 
The  castle  arch,  whose  hollow  tone 

Retoms  each  whisper  spoken. 
Could  floaroely  catch  the  feeUe  moan, 

Which  told  her  heart  was  broken* 


COTantrerins  W^illit. 


1806. 


All  joy  was  bereft  me  the  day  that  yon  left  me, 
And  dimb'd  the  tall  vessel  to  sail  yon  wide  ms; 

O  weary  betide  itl  I  wander'd  beside  it. 
And  bann'd  it  for  parting  my  Willie  and  me. 

Far  o'er  the  wave  hast  thou  follow'd  thy  fortune, 
Oft  fought  the  squadrons  of  France  and  of  Spsis ; 

Ae  kiss  of  welcome's  worth  twenty  at  partingi 
Now  I  hae  gotten  my  WiUie  again. 

When  the  sky  it  was  mirk,  and  the  winds  thej  vcR 
wailing, 

I  sat  on  the  beach  wi'  the  tear  in  my  ee^ 
And  thought  o'the  bark  where  my  Willie  vsiMlu«- 

And  wish'd  that  the  tempest  conld  a'  bisw  oa  vn. 

Now  that  thy  gallant  ship  rides  at  hermooriogy 
Now  that  my  wanderer's  in  safety  at  heme, 
Music  to  me  were  the  wildest  winds'  roarings 

That  e'er  o'er  Inch-Keith  drove  the  daric  ocean  &ein- 

When  the  lights  they  did  blaze,  and  the  gnnatbet 
did  rattle. 

And  blithe  was  each  heart  for  the  great  Tiotoi?! 
In  secret  I  wept  for  the  dangers  of  battle, 

And  thy  glory  itself  was  scarce  comfort  to  mt. 

But  now  shalt  thou  tell,  while  I  eagerly  listen, 
Of  each  bold  adventure,  and  every  brave  scar; 

And  trust  me,  I'll  smile,  though  my  een  the;  na? 
glisten; 
For  sweet  after  danger 's  the  tale  of  the  «v. 


And  oh,  how  we  doubt  when  there's  dutanoe 

lovers,  , 

When  there's  naething  to  speak  to  the  bstf^  ^ 
the  ee; 
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How  oAfB  the  UadMl  and  wameit  prote  nmn. 
And  the  Ioto  of  the  &ithAillest  ebbe  like  the  tee. 

raiyittimCT    eonld  I  hdp  itt—I  pined  end  I  pon- 
der'd. 
If  love  eoold  ehange  notee  like  the  bird  on  the 


Now  111  ne'er  uk  if  thine  eyee  may  hae  wandered, 
Enough,  thy  leal  heart  haa  been  oonatant  to  me. 

Vrdeome^  from  siveeping  o'er  tea  and  tfarongfa  ohanneli 
Hardflhipe  and  danger  detpiaing  for  &me, 

Famishing  story  for  glory's  bright  annal, 
Weloome,  my  wanderer,  to  Jeanie  and  heme! 

Eooag^,  now  thy  story  in  annals  of  glory 
Hss  hnmUed  the  pride  of  France,  Holland,  and 
Spain; 
Kg  more  shalt  thon  griere  me,  no  more  shalt  thoo 
leave  me, 
I  never  will  part  with  my  Willie  jigain. 


Hfxltl^  to  fLax^i  MtlbiUt^ 


1806. 


Ani—Oarricl;firffia. 

"  The  impeachment  of  Lord  Melville  was  among 
&e  first  measures  of  the  new  (Whig)  Government ; 
tod  personal  affection  and  gratitude  graced  aa  well 
as  hd^tened  the  zeal  vrith  which  Scott  watched  the 
ime  of  this,  in  his  eyes,  vindictive  proceeding  ;  but, 
tboogh  the  ex-minister's  ultimate  acquittal  was,  as  to 
sD  the  charges  involving  his  personal  honour,  complete, 
it  most  now  be  allowed  that  the  investigation  brought 
cot  many  drcumstanoes  by  no  means  creditable  to 
his  discretion;  and  the  rejoicings  of  his  friends  ought 
not,  therefore,  to  have  been  soomfully  jubilant.  Such 
they  were,  however— at  least  in  Edinburgh ;  and  Scott 
took  his  share  in  them  by  inditing  a  song,  which  was 
song  by  James  Ballantyne,  and  received  vrith  clamo- 
rous applauses,  at  a  public  dinner  given  in  honour  of 
the  event,  on  the  27th  of  June  1906,**— Life,  vol.  iL,  p. 
322. 


SiNCB  here  we  are  set  in  array  round  the  table, 
Hve  hundred  good  fellows  well  met  in  a  hall, 
Come  listen,  brave  boys,  and  I'll  sing  as  I'm  able 
How  innocence  triumph'd  and  pride  got  a  folL 
But  push  round  the  claret — 
Come,  stevrards,  don't  spare  it — 


^  PnblUied  on  a  broadside,  and  reprinted  In  the  Life  of 
Beott,18aSr. 


With  rapture  you'll  drink  to  the  toast  that  I  gtve; 

Here,  boys. 

Off  with  it  merrily — 
Mkltills  for  ever,  and  long  may  he  live ! 

What  were  the  Whigs  doing,  when  boldly  pursuing, 

Pitt  banished  Rebellion,  gave  Treason  a  string  i 
Why,  they  swore  <m  their  honour,  for  AsmiB 

O'COKNOB, 

And  fought  hard  for  Despard  against  country  and 
king. 
Well,  then,  we  knew,  boys, 
Pitt  and  Melville  were  true  boys. 
And  the  tempest  was  raised  by  the  friends  of  Reform. 
Ah,  woe  I 

Weep  to  his  memory ; 
Low  lies  the  pilot  that  weather'd  the  storm  1 

And  pray,  don't  you  mind  when  the  Blues  first  were 
raising. 
And  we  scarcely  could  think  the  house  safe  o'er  our 
heads! 
When  rillains  and  coxcombs,  French  politics  praising, 
Drove  peace  from  our  tables  and  sleep  from  our  beds  1 
Our  hearts  they  grew  bolder 
When,  musket  on  shoulder, 
Stepp'd  forth  our  old  Statesmen  example  to  give. 
Come,  boys,  never  fear. 
Drink  the  Blue  grenadier — 
Here's  to  old  Hakrt,  and  long  may  he  live  1 

They  would  turn  us  adrift ;  though  rely,  sir,  upon  it^ 

Our  own  feithfixl  chronicles  warrant  us  that 
The  free  mountaineer  and  his  bonny  blue  bonnet 
Have  oft  gone  as  far  as  the  regular's  haL 

We  laugh  at  their  taunting. 

For  all  we  are  wanting 
Is  licence  our  life  for  our  country  to  give. 

Off  with  it  merrily. 

Horse,  foot,  and  artillery. 
Each  loyal  Volunteer,  long  may  he  live  t 

Tis  not  us  alone,  boys — the  Army  and  Na^y 

Have  each  got  a  slap  'mid  their  politic  pranks ; 
CoBNWALLis  cashier'd,  that  watcb'd  winters  to  save  ye, 
And  the  Cape  call'd  a  bauble,  unworthy  of  thanks. 

But  vain  is  their  taunt. 

No  soldier  shall  want 
The  thanks  that  his  country  to  valour  can  give : 

Come,  boys. 

Drink  it  off  merrily, — 
Sib  Datid  and  Popham,  and  long  may  they  livel 

And  then  our  revenue — Lord  knovra  how  they  view'd  it, 

While  each  petty  statesman  talk'd  lofty  and  big; 
But  the  beer-tax  was  weak,  as  if  Whitbread  had 
brew'd  it. 
And  the  pig-iron  duty  a  shame  to  a  jag- 
In  vain  is  their  vaunting, 
Too  surely  there's  wanting 
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What  jadgmeDt,  expenenoe^  and  tteadiiiMS  give : 

Come,  boys, 

Drink  about  merrilji — 
Health  to  sage  Hsltillx,  and  long  may  he  live! 

Our  King,  too--oar  Princeea    I  daie  not  saj  mor^ 

BTi — 

Bfay  ProTidenoe  match  them  with  mercy  and  might  I 
While  there's  one  Scottish  hand  that  can  wag  a  clay- 
more, sir, 
They  shall  ne*er  want  a  friend  to  stand  up  for  their 
right 
Be  damn'd  he  that  dare  not, — 
For  my  part,  111  spare  not 
To  heanty  aflSicted  a  tribute  to  give : 
Fill  it  up  steadily. 
Drink  it  off  readily— 
Here's  to  the  Princess,  and  long  may  she  live  I 

And  since  we  must  not  set  Anld  Reekie  in  glory. 
And  make  her  brown  visage  as  Ught  as  her 
heart ;^ 
Till  each  man  illumine  his  own  upper  story, 
Nor  law-book  nor  lawyer  shall  force  us  to  part. 
In  GasirYiLLE  and  Spsnceb, 
And  some  tew  good  men,  sir. 
High  talents  we  honour,  slight  difference  forgive ; 
But  the  Brewer  well  hoax, 
Tallyho  to  the  Fox, 
And  drink  Msltille  for  ever,  as  long  as  we  live  1"— 
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Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay, 

On  the  mountain  dawns  the  day, 

All  the  jolly  chase  is  here. 

With  hawk,  and  horse,  and  hunting-spear ! 

Hounds  are  in  their  couples  yelling. 

Hawks  are  whistling,  horns  are  knelling, 

Merrily,  merrily,  mingle  they, 

^  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay." 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay, 

The  mist  has  left  the  mountain  grey, 


1  The  Magbtratetof  Edinburnhhad  rejected  an  application 
for  illaminatioii  of  the  town,  on  th«  arriral  of  th«  oewa  of 
Lord  Melyille'a  aoquittoL 

>  First  pnbliihed  in  th«  continuation  of  Strati*!  Qaeenhoo- 
hall,  1806,  inserted  in  the  Edinbuisb  Annual  Begitter  of  the 
■nme  year,  and  set  to  a  Welsh  air  ia  Thomson's  Sdect  3ido- 
tf<tf#,  ToLiiL    1817. 

*  Pnblisbcd  anonjmouslj  in  the  Edinbaigh  Annual  Bq;is- 


Springlets  in  the  dawn  are  steaiirfngy 
EMamonda  on  the  brake  are  gleaming. 
And  foresters  have  busy  been, 
To  truk  the  buck  in  thicket  green ; 
Now  we  come  to  chant  our  lay, 
**  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay." 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay. 
To  the  green-wood  haate  away ; 
We  can  show  you  where  he  lies. 
Fleet  of  foot,  and  tall  of  sise; 
We  can  show  the  marin  he  made. 
When  'gainst  the  oak  his  antlers  fray'd ; 
You  shall  see  him  brought  to  bay, 
<*  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay.' 


n 


Loader,  louder  chant  the  lay. 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay  1 

Tell  them  youth,  and  mirth,  and  glee. 

Run  a  course  as  well  as  we ; 

Time,  stem  huntsman !  who  can  baulk. 

Stanch  as  hound,  and  fleet  as  hawk ; 

Think  of  this,  and  rise  vrith  day, 

Gtatle  lords  and  ladies  gay. 


Gtie  Steifolfie.* 

IN  IMITinON  OF  AM  OLD  ENGLISH  FOJ 


1808. 


Mr  wayward  late  I  needs  must  plain. 

Though  bootless  be  the  theme ; 
I  loved,  and  was  beloved  again. 

Yet  all  was  but  a  dream : 
For,  as  her  love  was  quickly  got, 

So  it  was  quickly  gone ; 
No  more  1*11  bask  in  flame  so  hot. 

But  coldly  dwell  alone. 

Not  maid  more  bright  than  maid  was  e'« 

My  fuicy  shall  beguile. 
By  flattering  word,  or  feigned  tear, 

By  gesture,  look,  or  smile : 
No  more  111  call  the  shaft  flsir  shot, 

Till  it  has  fitirly  flown. 
Nor  scorch  me  at  a  flame  so  hot  ;*-> 

I'll  rather  freeze  alone. 


ter  of  1808.  Writing  to  his  brother  Thomas,  the  nthflr««*> 
"  The  ResoWe  is  mine;  and  it  is  not—or,  to  beleM< 
cal,  it  is  an  old  fragment,  vliieh  I  coopered  up  bite  ili] 
state  with  the  purpose  of  quiasing  certain  Judges  of  poetic 
who  have  been  extremely  delighted,  and  declare  tbst  so  liv- 
ing poet  could  write  in  the  Mune  exquisite  tastc.'*''^^^ 
ScotU  vol.  ill.,  p.  330. 
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Eaefa  aznbiuh'd  Cupid  111  doff, 

la  dieek,  or  ebin,  or  l)roWy 
And  deem  the  gUoioe  of  ironum's  eye 

As  weak  u  wcanan's  tow  : 
111  lightly  hold  the  lady's  heart. 

That  is  bnt  lightly  won ; 
111  steel  my  breast  to  beauty's  art. 

And  learn,  to  Uto  alone. 

The  flaunting  torch  loon  biases  out, 

The  diamond's  ray  abides ; 
The  flame  its  glory  hurls  about, 

The  gem  its  lustre  hides; 
Such  gem  I  fondly  deem'd  was  mine. 

And  glow'd  a  diamond  atone. 
But,  since  each  eye  may  see  it  shine, 

111  darkling  dwell  alone. 

No  waking  dream  ahall  tinge  my  thought 

With  dyes  so  bright  and  Tain, 
No  silken  net,  so  slightly  wrought, 

Shall  tangle  me  again : 
No  more  111  pay  so  dear  for  wit, 

1^11  Uto  upon  mine  own, 
Nor  shall  wild  passkMi  trouble  it, — 

I'll  rather  dwell  alone. 

And  thus  111  hush  my  heart  to  rest,— 

**  Thy  loTing  labour's  lost ; 
Thou  shaft  no  more  be  wUdly  blest, 

To  be  so  strangely  crost ; 
The  widow'd  turtles  mateless  die, 

The  phcenix  is  but  one ; 
Ihey  sedc  no  loree— no  more  will  I — 

111  rather  dwell  alone." 


DESIGNED  F0&  A  MONVMSMT 
tM  UCHVIELD  CATHEDRAL,  AT  THE  BUBIAL-PLACB  OF 
THE  PAMILT  OV  MQS  SBWA&D. 

Aino  these  aisles,  where  once  his  precepts  show'd 
The  HeaTenward  pathway  which  in  life  he  trod, 
This  simple  tablet  marks  a  Father's  bier. 
And  those  he  loTed  in  life,  in  death  are  near ; 
For  him,  for  them,  a  Daughter  bade  it  rise, 
Uemorial  of  domestic  charities. 
Still  wouldst  thou  know  why  o'er  the  marble  spread, 
In  female  grace  the  willow  droops  her  head ; 
^hy  on  her  branches,  silent  and  unstrung, 
'^  minstrel  harp  is  emblematic  hung ; 


1  Edinburgh  Anmial  Register,  1809. 
*  Mill  Baillie's  FamUp  Legend  was  produced  with  conilder- 
«hl«  noecM  on  the  Edinbush  stage  In  the  winter  of  180»>)a 


What  poet's  Toice  is  smother'd  here  in  dust 
Till  waked  to  join  the  chorus  of  the  just,— 
Lo !  one  brief  line  an  answer  sad  supplies, 
Honour'd,  beloTed,  and  moum*d,  here  Bbwaiid  lies 
Her  worth,  her  warmth  of  heart,  let  friendship  say,— 
Qo  seek  her  genius  in  her  living  lay. 


9rfll0ffttf 


TO  Mm  BAILLIS'S  PLAT  OP  THB  FAMILY  LEGOIDl' 


1809. 


lis  sweet  to  hear  expiring  Summer's  sigh. 
Through  forests  tinged  with  russet,  wail  and  die; 
lis  sweet  and  sad  the  latest  notes  to  hear 
Of  distant  music,  dying  on  the  ear ; 
But  fiir  more  sadly  sweet,  on  foreign  strand. 
We  list  the  legends  of  our  natiTc  land, 
Link'd  as  they  come  with  cTery  tender  Ue, 
Memorials  dear  of  youth  and  in&pcy. 

Chief,  thy  wild  tales,  romantic  Caledon, 
Wake  keen  remembrance  in  each  hardy  son. 
Whether  on  India's  burning  coasts  he  toil, 
Or  till  Acadia's*  winter-fetter'd  soil. 
He  hears  with  throbbing  heart  and  moisten'd  eycB, 
And,  as  he  hears,  what  dear  illusions  rise ! 
It  opens  on  his  soul  his  natiTc  dell. 
The  woods  wild  waving,  and  the  water's  swell ; 
Tradition's  theme,  the  tower  that  threats  the  plain. 
The  mossy  cairn  that  hides  the  hero  slain ; 
The  cot,  beneath  whose  simple  porch  were  told, 
By  grey-hair'd  patriarch,  the  tales  of  old. 
The  infant  group,  that  hush'd  their  sports  the  while^ 
And  the  dear  maid  who  listen'd  with  a  smile. 
The  wanderer,  while  the  vision  warms  his  brain, 
Is  denizen  of  Scotland  once  again. 

Are  such  keen  feelings  to  the  crowd  confined. 
And  sleep  they  in  the  Poet's  gifted  mind  1 
Oh  no  1    For  She,  within  whose  mighty  page 
Each  tyrant  Passion  shows  his  woe  and  rage. 
Has  felt  the  wizard  influence  they  inspire. 
And  to  your  own  traditions-  tuned  her  lyre. 
Yourselves  shall  judge — whoe'er  has  ruaed  the  sail 
By  Mull's  dark  coast,  has  heard  this  evening's  tale. 
The  plaided  boatman,  resting  on  his  oar. 
Points  to  the  fatal  rock  amid  the  roar 
Of  whitening  waves,  and  tells  whate'er  to-night 
Our  humble  stage  shall  offer  to  your  sight; 


This  prologue  was  spokM  on  that  occasion  hy  the  Auilvt's 
friend,  Mr.  Daniel  Terry. 
a  Acadia,  or  Nova  Scotls. 
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Proudly  preferr'd  that  first  our  efforts  give 
Sceoes  glowing  from  her  pen  to  breathe  and  live ; 
More  proudly  yet,  should  Caledon  approve 
The  filial  token  of  a  Daughter's  love. 


W1UTTBN  III  lUITATION  OP  CUABBE,  AND   PUBLISHED 
Iir  THE  EDINBUBGH  ANNUAL  REQISTER  OP  1809.1 

WsLOOXBy  grave  Stranger,  to  our  green  retreats, 
Where  health  with  exercise  and  freedom  meets ! 
Thrice  welcome.  Sage,  whose  philosophic  plan 
By  nature's  limits  metes  the  rights  of  man ; 
Generous  as  he,  who  now  fbr  freedom  bawls. 
Now  gives  fiiU  value  for  true  Indian  shawls: 
O'er  court,  o'er  customhouse,  his  shoe  who  flings, 
Now  bilks  excisemen,  and  now  bullies  kings. 
Like  his,  I  ween,  thy  comprehensive  mind 
Holds  laws  as  mouse-traps  baited  for  mankind: 
Thine  eye,  applausive,  each  sly  vermin  sees, 
That  baulks  the  snare,  yet  battens  on  the  cheese; 
Thine  ear  has  heard,  with  scorn  instead  of  awe. 
Our  buckskinn'd  justices  expound  the  law, 
Wire-draw  the  acts  that  fix  for  wires  the  pain. 
And  for  the  netted  partridge  noose  the  swain ; 
And  thy  vindictive  arm  would  fitin  have  broke 
The  last  light  fetter  of  the  feudal  yoke, 
To  give  the  denizens  of  wood  and  wild. 
Nature's  free  race,  to  each  her  free-bom  child. 
Hence  hast  thou  mark'd,  with  grief,  fair  London's 

race, 
Mock'd  with  the  boon  of  one  poor  Easter  chase. 
And  longed  to  send  them  forth  as  free  as  when 
Four'd  o'er  Chantilly  the  Pariaan  train, 
When  musket,  pistol,  blunderi)uss,  combined. 
And  scarce  the  field-pieces  were  left  behind  I 
A  squadron's  charge  each  leveret's  heart  dismay'd 
On  every  covey  fired  a  bold  brigade; 
La  Douce  Humamti  approved  the  sport, 
For  great  the  alarm  indeed,  yet  small  the  hurt; 
Shouts  patriotic  solemnized  the  day, 
And  Seine  re-echo*d  Vive  la  LSberti  ! 
But  mad  CUoyen^  meek  Monneur  again. 
With  some  few  added  links  resumes  his  chain. 
Then,  since  such  scenes  to  France  no  more  are  known, 
Come,  view  with  me  a  hero  of  thine  own  1 
One,  whose  fi^e  actions  vindicate  the  cause 
Of  ^van  liberty  o'er  feudal  laws. 

Seek  we  yon  glades,  where  the  proud  oak  overtops 
Wide-waving  seas  of  birch  and  hazel  copse, 

1  Soe  Li/Se  </ Scott,  vol.  Ui..  p.  389. 

i  Such  ii  the  law  in  the  New  Forest,  Hampshire,  tending 
greatly  to  increase  the  various  settlements  of  thierea,  smug- 
glen,  and  deer-stealeiB,  who  infest  it  In  the  forest  courts 
tht  presiding  Judge  wears  as  a  badge  of  ofiicc  an  antique  stir^ 


Leaving  between  deserted  isles  of  land. 

Where  stunted  heath  is  patched  with  ruddy  sand ; 

And  lonely  on  the  waste  the  yew  is  seen. 

Or  straggling  hollies  q>read  a  brighter  green. 

Here,  little  worn,  and  winding  dark  and  steep. 

Our  scarce  mark*d  path  descends  yon  dingle  deep: 

Follow — but  heedful,  cautious  of  a  trip, — 

In  earthly  mire  philosophy  may  slip. 

Step  slow  and  wary  o'er  that  swampy  stream. 

Till,  guided  by  the  charcoal's  smothering  steam. 

We  reach  the  frail  yet  barricaded  door 

Of  hovel  form'd  for  poorest  of  the  poor ; 

No  hearth  the  fire,  nof  vent  the  smoke  receives, 

The  walls  are  wattles,  and  the  covering  leaves; 

For,  if  such  hut,  our  forest  statutes  say. 

Rise  in  the  progress  of  one  night  and  day, 

(Though  placed  where  still  the  Conquerw's  besti 

o'erawe, 
And  his  son*s  stirrup  shines  the  badge  of  law,) 
The  builder  claims  the  unenviaUe  boon. 
To  tenant  dwelling,  framed  as  slight  and  soon 
As  wigwam  wild,  that  shrouds  the  native  frore 
On  the  bleak  coast  of  froet-barr'd  Labrador.' 

Approach,  and   through   the  unlatticed  window 

peep- 
Nay,  shrink  not  back,  the  inmate  is  asleep ; 
Sunk  'mid  yon  sordid  blankets,  tiU  the  sun 
Stoop  to  the  west,  the  plunderer's  toils  are  done. 
Loaded  and  primed,  and  prompt  for  de^wrato 

hand. 
Rifle  and  fowling-piece  bemde  him  stand  ; 
While  round  the  hut  are  in  disorder  laid 
The  tools  and  booty  of  his  lawless  trade ; 
For  fbroe  or  fraud,  resistance  or  escape. 
The  crow,  the  saw,  the  bludgeon,  and  the  crape. 
His  pilfer  d  powder  in  yon  nook  he  hoards, 
And  the  filch'd  lead  the  church's  roof  affords— 
(Hence  shall  the  rector's  congregation  fret. 
That  while  his  sermon's  dry  his  walls  are  wet) 
The  fish-spear  barb'd,  the  sweeping  net  are  there^ 
Doe-hides,  and  pheasant  plumes,  and  skins  of  hare^ 
Cordage  for  toils,  and  wiring  for  the  snare. 
Barter'd  for  game  from  chase  or  warren  won. 
Yon  cank  holds  moonlight,^  run  when  moon  vrai 

none; 
And  late-snatch'd  spoils  lie  stow'd  in  hutch  apart, 
To  wait  the  associate  higgler's  evening  cart 

Look  on  his  pallet  foul,  and  mark  his  rest: 
What  scenes  perturb'd  a^e  acting  in  his  breast  1 
His  fcuble  brow  is  wet  and  wrung  with  pain, 
And  his  dilated  nostril  toils  in  vain ; 
For  short  and  scant  the  breath  each  efibrt  draws, 
And  'twixt  each  efibrt  Nature  claims  a  pause. 

rup,  said  to  have  been  that  of  William  Ba/us.    See  Mr> 
William  Rose's  spirited  poem,  entitled  **  The  Bed  Kinc." 

'*  To  the  bleak  coast  of  iawge  Labrador.**— FAtcoycn- 
s  A  cant  term  for  Kninnjled  spirits. 
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BejOTtd  the  looie  and  sable  neckcloth  stretchM, 
Hb  Boewy  throftt  seenu  by  convulsion  twitch'd. 
While  the  tongue  filters,  as  to  utterance  loth, 
Sounds  of  dire  import— watchword,  threat,  and  oath. 
TfaoDgh,  stnpified  by  toil,  and  drugged  with  gin, 
The  body  sleep,  the  restless  guest  within 
Now  plies  on  wood  and  wold  his  lawless  trsde^ 
Now  in  the  fsngs  of  justice  wakes  dismay'd.— 

*■  Was  that  wild  start  of  terror  and  despair, 
Those  bursting  eyeballs,  and  that  wilder'd  air. 
Signs  of  compunction  for  a  murder'd  haret 
Do  the  locks  bristle  and  the  eyebrows  arch, 
For  gnnise  or  partridge  massacred  in  March?" — 

No,  Koffer,  no!  Attend,  and  marie  with  awe, 
There  is  no  wicket  in  the  gate  of  law ! 
He,  that  would  e'er  so  lightly  set  ajar 
Tliafc  awful  portal,  must  undo  each  bar: 
Tempting  occanon,  habit,  passion,  pride. 
Will  join  to  storm  the  breach,  and  force  the  barrier 
wide. 

* 

That  ruffian,  whom  true  men  ayoid  and  dread, 
Whom  bruisers,  poachers,  smugglers,  call  Black  Ned, 
Was  Edward  Mansell  once;— the  lightest  heart, 
That  ever  play'd  on  holiday  his  part ! 
The  leader  he  in  every  Christmas  game, 
The  harvest-feast  grew  blither  when  he  came, 
And  Hveliest  on  the  chords  the  bow  did  glaooe, 
When  Edward  named  the  tune  and  led  the  dance. 
Kind  was  his  heart,  his  passions  quick  and  strong. 
Hearty  his  laugh,  and  jovial  was  his  song ; 
And  if  he  loved  a  gun,  his  fistfaer  swore, 
*  Twas  but  a  trick  of  youth  would  soon  be  o*er, 
Hhnself  had  done  the  same  some  thirty  years  before." 

But  he  whose  humours  spurn  law's  awfiil  yoke. 
Must  herd  with  those  by  whom  law's  bonds  are  broke. 
The  common  dread  of  justice  soon  allies 
The  down,  who  robs  the  warren,  or  excise, 
With  sterner  felons  train'd  to  act  more  dread. 
Even  with  the  vn«tch  by  whom  his  fellow  bled. 
Then,  as  in  plagues  the  foul  contagions  pass. 
Leavening  and  festering  the  corrupted  mass, — 
Guilt  leagues  with  guilt,  while  mutual  motives  draw. 
Their  hope  impunity,  their  fear  the  law ; 
Their  foca,  their  fnends,  their  rendezvous  the  same. 
Till  the  revenue  haulk'd,  or  pilfer'd  game. 
Flesh  the  young  culprit,  and  example  leads 
To  dariser  vilkny,  and  direr  deeds. 

wad  howlM  the  vnnd  the  forest  glades  along. 
And  oft  the  owl  renew'd  her  dismal  song ; 
Around  the  spot  where  erst  he  felt  the  wound. 
Red  William's  spectre  walk'd  his  midnight  round. 
When  o'er  the  swamp  he  cast  his  blighting  look, 
Pram  the  green  marshes  of  the  stagnant  brook 


The  bittern's  sullen  shout  the  sedges  shook  I 
The  viraning  moon,  vrith  storm-presaging  gleam. 
Now  gave  and  now  vrithheld  her  doubtful  beam ; 
The  old  Oak  stoop'd  his  arms,  then  flung  them  high, 
Bellowing  and  groaning  to  the  troubled  sky — 
IVas  then,  that,  oouch'd  amid  the  brushwood  sere. 
In  Ma|wood-walk  young  Mansell  watch'd  the  deer: 
The  fattest  buck  received  hb  deadly  shot — 
The  watchful  keeper  heard,  and  sought  the  spot 
Stout  were  their  hearts,  and  stubborn  was  their  strife, 
O'erpower'd  at  length  the  Outlaw  drew  his  knife. 
Next  mom  a  corpse  was  found  upon  the  fell — 
The  rest  his  waUng  agony  may  tell  I 


Oh,  say  not,  my  love,  wita  that  mortified  air. 
That  your  spring-time  of  pleasure  is  fiown. 

Nor  bid  me  to  maids  that  are  younger  repair. 
For  those  raptures  that  still  are  thine  own. 

Though  April  his  temples  may  vn^eathe  with  the  vine, 

Its  tendrils  in  infiancy  curl'd, 
'TIS  the  ardour  of  August  matures  us  the  vrine. 

Whose  life-blood  enlivens  the  world. 

Though  thy  form,  that  vras  fashion'd  as  light  as  a 
lay's, 

Ha*  assumed  a  proportion  more  round. 
And  thy  glance,  that  was  bright  as  a  felcon's  at  gazs 

Looks  soberly  now  on  the  g^und, — 

Enough,  after  absence  to  meet  me  again, 

Thy  steps  still  with  ecstasy  move ; 
Enough,  that  those  dear  sober  glances  retain 

For  me  the  kind  language  of  love. 


OB, 

THE  PLAIN  OF  BADAJOS. 


1812. 


^'  Thit  aong  was  written  ■hortly  after  the  battle  of  Badajos, 
April,  1818,)  for  a  Yeomanry  Cavalry  dinner.    It  was  first 


TwAS  a  Mar^chal  of  France,  and  he  fein  would  ho- 
nour gain. 
And  he  long'd  to  take  a  passing  glance  at  Portugal 
firom  Spain; 
With  his  flying  guns  this  gallant  gay, 
And  boasted  corps  d'arm^e — 
O  he  fear'd  not  our  dragoons,  with  their  bug  swords, 
boldly  riding, 
Whack,  &1  de  ral,  &o. 


printed  in  Mr.  George  Thomson*!  Collection  of  Select  Mdo- 
dies,  and  atands  in  vol.  vL  of  the  last  edition  of  that  work. 
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To  Gampo  Mftyor  come,  he  had  quietly  aat  d<iwn. 
Just  a  frimiMimt  to  pick,  while  hi«  soldiers  asok'd  the 
town, 
When,  'twBs  peste  I  morblea  1  mon  General, 
Hear  the  English  bugle-eall  I 
And  behold  the  light  dntgoons,  with  their  long  swords, 
boldly  riding. 
Whack,  fal  de  ral,  &c. 

Right  about  went  horse  and  foot,  artillery  and  all. 
And,  as  the  devil  leaves  a  boose,  they  tumbled  through 
the  wall;' 
They  took  no  time  to  seek  the  door. 
But,  best  foot  set  before — 
O  they  ran  firom  our  dragoons,  with  their  long  swords, 
boldly  riding, 
Whadc,  fkl  de  ral,  ftc. 

Those  vafiant  men  of  France  they  had  scarcely  fled  a 

mile. 
When  on  their  flank  there  sous'd  at  once  the  British 
rank  and  flle ; 
For  Long,  De  Qrey,  and  Otway,then 
Ne'er  minded  one  to  ten. 
But  came  on  like  Ughtdragoons,  with  their  long  swords, 
boldly  riding, 
Whack,  fal  de  ral,  &c. 

Three  hundred  British  lads  they  made  three  thousand 

reel. 
Their  hearts  were  made  of  English  oak,  their  swords 
of  Sheflleld  steel, 
Their  horses  were  in  Yorkshire  bred, 
And  Beresford  them  led ; 
80  huzza  for  brave  dragoons,  ^th  their  long  swords, 
boldly  riding. 
Whack,  fkl  de  ral,  &c. 

Then  here's  a  health  to  Wellington,  to  Beresford,  to 

Long, 
And  a  single  word  of  Bonaparte  before  I  close  my  song : 
The  eagles  that  to  fight  he  brings 
Should  serve  his  men  with  wings, 
When  they  meet  the  bold  dragoons,  with  their  long 
swords,  boldly  riding, 
Whack,  fal  de  ral,  &c. 


<9n  tgf  ff  aKKxcrr  of  AUncor.' 


1814. 


<*  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1692,  an  action  of 
onexampled  barbarity  disgraced  the  government  of 


■  In  their  hsity  evacuation  of  Cunpo  Mayor,  the  French 
polled  down  a  part  of  the  rampart,  and  marched  out  over  the 
gladi. 

>  First  published  fal  Tliomaon's  Select  Melodies,  1814. 


King  William  IlL  in  Scotland.    In  the  Aiig«st  prv 
ceding,  a  proclamation  had  been  issued,  4ifRerfDg  aa 
indemnity  to  such  insni^gents  as  should  take  the  oaths 
to  the  Kmg  and  Queen,  on  or  before  the  last  day  of 
December;  and  the  chieih  of  saofa  tribsa  aa  had  been 
in  arms  for  James,  soon  after  took  advantage  of  the 
proclaqialion.    Bat  Maodonald  of  Gleneoe  was  pre- 
vented by  accident,  rather  than  bj  design,  ttom  ten- 
dering his  submisnon  vrithin  the  limited  time.    In  the 
end  of  December  he  went  to  Colonel  Hill,  who  com- 
manded the  garrison  in  Fori- William,  to  take  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  government;  and  the  latter 
having  furnished  him  with  a  letter  to  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell, sheriff  of  the  county  of  Argyll,  directed  him  to 
repair  immediately  to  Inverary,  to  make  hia  aaboii*' 
sion  in  a  legal  manner  before  that  magistrate.    But 
the  way  to  Inverary  lay  through  almost  fanpsswihls 
mountains,  the  season  yemt  extremely  rigwoitt,  and 
the  whole  country  was  covered  with  a  deep  snow.   80 
eager,  however,  was  Maodonald  to  take  the  oaths  be- 
fore the  limited  time  should  ez|»re,  that,  thoqgh  the 
road  lay  within  half  a  mile  of  his  ovm  house,  he  stop- 
ped not  to  visit  his  fomily,  and,  after  various  obstroe- 
tions,  arrived  at  Inverary.   The  time  bad  elapsed,  and 
the  sheriff  hesitated  to  receive  his  submisBion;  bat 
Macdonald  prevailed  by  his  importunities,  and  evea 
tears,  in  inducing  that  functionary  to  administsr  to 
him  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  to  certify  the  osoae  el 
his  delay.    At  this  time  Sir  John  Daliymple,  after' 
wards  Bari  of  Stair,  being  in  attendance  upon  Wfl- 
liam  as  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  took  sdvaa- 
tageef  Maedonald's  neglecting  to  take  the  oath  witfaia 
the  time  prescribed,  and  procured  fhxn  the  ki^g  a 
vrarrant  of  militai7  execution  against  that  chief  sad 
his  whole  clan.    This  was  done  at  the  instigatMH  of 
the  Eari  of  Breadaibane,  whose  lands  the  Gknooe 
men  had  plundered,  and  whose  treachery  to  govvra- 
ment  in  negotiating  with  the  Highland  dans,  Mac- 
donald himself  had  exposed.    The  King  vrss  acoord- 
ingly  persuaded  that  Qlencoe  was  the  main  obslaels 
to  the  pacification  of  the  Highlands ;  and  the  fbct  of 
the  unfortunate  chiefs  sabmisaion  baring  been  ooa- 
cealed,  the  sanguinary  orders  for  proceeding  to  inifi- 
tary  execution  against  his  clan  irere  in  conseqneocs 
obtained.   The  warrant  was  both  signed  and  ooontcr^ 
signed  by  the  King's  ovim  hand,  and  the  Secretaiy 
ui^ged  the  officers  who  commanded  in  the  Higfalsndi 
to  execute   their   orden  with  the   utmost  rigour. 
Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  a  captun  in  Aisle's  rq^nneBt, 
and  two  subalterns,  were  ordered  to  repair  to  CHca« 
coe  on  the  first  of  Februaiy  with  a  hundred  sad 
twenty  men.    Campbell,  being  uncle  to  young  Mae* 
donald's  wife,  was  received  by  the  fother  with  all  msn- 
ner  of  friendship  and  hospitality.     The  mon  wen 
lodged  at  f^  quarters  in  the  houses  of  his  tenant^ 
and  feottved  the  kindest  entertainment.    1UI  tht 
13th  of  the  month  the  troops  lived  in  the  utmost  hl^ 
mony  and  fhmiliarity  with  the  people ;  and  on  the  vsiy 
night  of  the  massacre  the  officers  passed  the  eveniDf 
at  cards  in  Maedonald's  house.    In  the  night,  Ucc* 
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tflnant  lindsay,  wfth  b  party  of  toldien,  called  fai  a 
fiiendly  maaner  at  hb  door,  and  mm  initaatiy  ad- 
mitted. Macdonaldy  while  in  the  aot  of  rinng  to  re- 
eore  his  guest,  was  shot  dead  throagh  the  back  with 
two  holbta.  His  wifs  had  already  dresied ;  bat  she 
was  stripped  naked  by  the  soldiers,  who  tore  the  rings 
off  her  fingers  with  thttr  teeth.  The  slaughter  now 
boesma  general^  and  neither  age  nor  inflrmity  was 
qwed.  Some  women,  in  defending  their  children, 
were  killed ;  boys  imptoring  mercy,  wers  shot  dead  by 
offioors  on  whose  knees  they  hung.  In  one  plaee  nine 
penoBs,  as  they  sat  enjoying  themselTes  at  tablsj,  were 
batchflred  by  the  soldiers.  In  Inverriggon,  Gamp- 
beD^  own  qnarten^  nine  men  were  first  bound  by  the 
ioi<&ts,  and  then  shot  at  intervals,  one  by  one. 
Ncariy  forty  persons  were  massacred  by  the  troops; 
sad  sereral  who  fled  to  the  mountains  perished  by 
famine  and  the  inclemency  of  the  season.  Those  who 
escaped  owed  their  fives  to  a  tempestuous  night. 
lieatenant-Colonel  Hamilton,  who  had  received  the 
efasrge  of  the  execntion  from  Dalrymple,  was  on  hb 
march  with  fimr  hundred  men,  to  guard  all  the  passes 
from  tlie  valley  of  Qlencoe;  but  he  was  obUged  to  stop 
by  the  severity  of  the  weather,  which  proved  the 
lafety  of  the  unfortunate  dan.  Next  day  he  entered 
the  valley,  laid  the  houses  in  ashes,  and  oarried  away 
the  cattle  and  spoil,  which  were  divided  among  the 
oficerB  and  soldiers.*'— ufrfibb  «  Britain f  fk^ 


**  0  TELL  me,  Harper,  wherefore  flow 
"Hiy  wayward  notes  of  wail  and  woe, 
Far  down  the  desert  of  Glencoe, 

Where  none  may  Ust  their  melody  ? 
Say,  harp'st  thou  to  the  mists  that  fly. 
Or  to  the  dun-deer  glandng  by. 
Or  to  the  eagle,  that  from  high 

Screams  chorus  to  thy  minstrelsy!** — 

**  No,  not  to  these,  for  they  have  rest^ — 
Ihe  mist-wreath  has  the  mountain-crest. 
The  stag  his  lair,  the  erne  her  nest. 

Abode  of  lone  aeourity. 
But  those  for  whom  I  pour  the  lay. 
Not  wild-wood  deep,  nor  mountain  grey. 
Not  this  deep  dell,  that  shrouds  from  day. 

Could  screen  frran  treach'rous  cruelty. 

"  Their  flag  was  fnri'd,  and  mute  their  drum, 
l^e  very  household  dogs  were  dnmb^ 
UnwoQt  to  bay  at  guests  that  come 

In  guise  of  hospitall^. 
His  blithest  notes  the  piper  plied. 
Her  gayest  snood  the  maiden  tied, 
1^  dame  her  distaif  flung  aside. 

To  tend  her  kindly  housewifery. 

"  The  haiid  that  mingled  in  the  meal, 
At  midnight  drew  the  felon  steel, 


And  gave  the  host's  kind  breaft  to  fed 

Meed  for  his  hospitality  I 
The  friendly  hearth  which  warm'd  that  hand, 
At  midnight  arm*d  it  with  the  brand, 
That  bade  destruction's  flames  expand 

Their  red  and  fearfol  blazonry. 

"  Then  vroman*s  shriek  was  heard  in  vain, 

Nor  infancy's  nnpitied  plain. 

More  than  the  vrarrior's  groan,  could  gain 

Respite  from  ruthless  butohery ! 
The  winter  wind  that  whistled  shrill. 
The  snows  that  night  that  doked  the  hill. 
Though  wild  and  pitiless,  had  still 

Far  more  than  Southern  demenoy. 

^  Long  have  my  harp's  best  notes  been  gone, 
Few  are  its  strings,  and  faint  their  tone. 
They  can  but  sound  in  desert  lone 

Thdr  grey-hair*d  master's  misery. 
Were  each  grey  hair  a  minstrd  string, 
Each  chord  should  imprecations  fling, 
Till  startled  Scotland  loud  should  ring, 

'  Revenge  for  blood  and  treachery ! ' " 


jFor  a'  t(xt  an'  a'  tl^at.' 
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Though  right  be  aft  put  dovim  by  strength, 

As  mony  a  day  we  saw  that. 
The  true  and  Idlfo'  cause  at  length 

Shall  bear  the  grie  for  a'  that. 
For  a'  that  an'  a'  that. 

Guns,  guillotines,  and  a'  that. 
The  Fleur-de-lis,  that  lost  her  right. 

Is  queen  again  for  a*  that  1 

Well  tvrine  her  in  a  friendly  knot 

With  England's  Rose,  and  a'  that ; 
The  Shamrock  shall  not  be  forgot. 

For  Wellington  made  braw  that. 
The  Thistle,  though  her  leaf  be  rude. 

Yet  feith  well  no  misca'  that, 
She  shelter'd  in  her  solitude 

The  Fleur^e-lis,  for  a'  that 

The  Austrian  Vme,  the  Pnusian  Fine 
(For  Blucher's  sake,  hurra  that,) 

The  Spanish  Olive,  too,  shall  join. 
And  bloom  in  peace  for  a'  that. 


I  Song  at  the  fint  meeting  of  the  Pftt  Clnb  of  Scotland, 
and  published  iu  the  Scots  Magazine  for  July,  1814 
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Stout  RoMia's  Hemp,  so  surely  twined 
Around  our  wreath  we'll  dra^  that. 

And  he  that  would  the  oord  unbind. 
Shall  have  it  for  his  gra-yat  1 

Or,  if  to  ohoke  aae  puir  a  sot, 

Your  pity  acorn  to  thraw  that. 
The  Ueril's  elbow  be  hia  lot. 

Where  he  may  sit  and  claw  that 
In  spite  of  slight,  in  spite  of  might. 

In  spite  of  brags,  an'  a'  that, 
The  lads  that  battled  for  the  rig^t. 

Have  won  the  day,  an'  a'  that  1 

There 's  ae  fait  spot  I  had  foigot, 

America  they  ca'  that  I 
A  coward  plot  her  rats  had  got 

Their  father's  flag  to  gnaw  that: 
Now  see  it  fly  top-gallant  high, 

Atlantic  winds  shall  blaw  that. 
And  Yankee  loon,  beware  your  croun. 

There  's  kames  in  hand  to  claw  thati 

For  on  the  land,  or  on  the  sea. 
Where'er  the  breezes  blaw  that, 

The  British  Flag  shall  bear  the  grie. 
And  win  the  day  for  a'  that  1 


POft  THB  ANlflYBBSAJlT  MJSBTINO  OF  THB  FITT  CLUB 

OF  BOOTLAITD. 
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O,  DRBAD  was  the  time,  and  more  dreadful  the  omen. 

When  the  brave  on  Marengo  lay  slaughter'd  in  vain. 
And  beholding  broad  Europe  bow'd  down  by  her  foe- 
men, 

Pitt  closed  in  hia  anguish  the  map  of  her  reign  I 
Not  the  &te  of  broad  Europe  could,  bend  hia  brave 
spirit 

To  take  for  hia  oountiy  the  safety  of  shame ; 
O,  then  in  her  triumph  remember  hia  merit. 

And  hallow  the  goblet  that  flows  to  hia  name. 

Round  the  huabandman's  head,  while  he  traces  the 
ftirrow. 
The  miats  of  the  winter  may  mingle  with  rain, 

i  "  On  the  30th  of  July,  1814,  Mr.  Hamilton,!  Mr.  Enkine,a 
and  Mr.  Duff,*  Commiaionon,  along  with  Mr.  <now  Sir)  Wal- 
ter Soott,  and  tb«  writer,  vielted  the  Lighthonae;  the  Com- 
miMionera  being  then  on  one  of  their  Toyages  of  Inspection, 
noticed  in  the  Introduction.  They  break£uted  in  the  Lib* 
rary,  when  Sir  Walter,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  party,  upon  in- 
■eribing  his  name  in  the  Album,  added  theee  intezeeting 
Unea"— STBvaNSOiv's  Account  of  the  Belt-Rock  LiffkOuute, 


He  may  plough  it  with  labour,  and  sow  it  in  somm 

And  sigh  while  he  fears  he  haa  soVd  it  in  tub; 
He  may  die  ere  hia  children  ahall  reap  in  their  glad- 
neas. 
Bat  the  blithe  harvest-home  shall  remember  his 
claim; 
And  their  jubOee^out  shall  be  aoften'd  with  ssdna^ 
While  they  hallow  the  goblet  that  flows  to  his  nama 

Though  anzkma  and  timeless  his  life  was  expended, 

In  toila  for  our  country  preserved  by  hia  care, 
Tliough  he  died  ere  one  xay  o'er  the  nations  asoended, 

To  Ugfat  the  long  darkness  of  doubt  and  despair; 
The  storms  he  endured  in  our  Britain's  December, 

The  perils  his  wisdom  foresaw  and  overcame. 
In  her  glory's  rich  harvest  shall  Britain  remember, 

And  hallow  the  goblet  that  flows  to  his  name. 

Nor  forget  Hn  grey  head,  who,  all  daric  in  sffljctjos, 

Is  deaf  to  the  tale  of  our  victories  won. 
And  to  sounds  the  most  dear  to  paternal  aiSBCtioD, 

The  shout  of  his  people  applauding  his  Soh  ; 
By  hia  firmness  unmoved  in  success  and  disaster. 

By  hb  long  reign  of  virtue,  remember  his  claimf 
With  our  tribute  to  Pitt  jmn  the  praise  of  his  Master 

Though  a  tear  stain  the  goblet  that  flows  tQ  hii 
name. 


Yet  again  fill  the  wine-cup,  and  change  the  ssd 
sure. 
The  rites  of  our  grief  and  our  gratitude  psid. 
To  our  Prinoe,  to  our  Heroes,  devote  the  bright  tret* 
sure, 
The  wisdom  that  plann'd,  and  the  seal  thatobey'd 
Fill  WBLUVGTOif 's  cup  till  it  beam  like  hia  glory, 

Forget  not  our  own  brave  Dalhousie  and  GbjMI  ; 
A  thousand  years  hence  hearts  shall  bound  at  their 
story. 
And  hallow  the  goblet  that  flows  to  their  Suae, 


Far  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 
O'er  these  wild  shelTcs  my  viratch  I  keep; 
A  ruddy  gem  of  changeful  light. 
Bound  on  the  dusky  brow  of  nighty 
The  seaman  bids  my  lustre  hail, 
And  scorns  to  strike  his  timorous  sail. 


Soottt  Diary  of  the  Voyage  ia  nov  pubtidied  ia  tk 
4th  volome  of  hia  Li/i, 

I  The  late  Robert  Hamilton,  Eaq.,  Adtocste,  long  SMrif 
Depute  of  Lanarkahire,  and  aftervarda  one  of  the  PiMH 
Clerka  of  Seaaion  in  ScQtland->died  in  1831. 

'  Aftanrarda  Lord  Kinncdder. 

•  The  late  Adam  Dni^  Eaq.  ShcriffDepute  of  tbeceistj^ 
Edlnbugh. 
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SxAVPA,  Bprang  from  high  Maodonald, 
Worthy  branch  of  old  Clan-Ranald  I 
Sta& !  king  of  all  kind  fellows ! 
WeU  be£aU  thj  hills  and  vaUeys, 
Lakes  and  inlets,  deeps  and  shallows — 
Clifb  of  darkness,  cayes  of  wonder, 
Edkoing  the  Atlantic  thander; 
Koontains  which  the  grey  mist  covers. 
Where  the  Chieftain  spirit  hovers, 
Fuiaing  while  his  pinions  quiver, 
Stretch'd  to  quit  oar  Und  for  ever ! 
Each  kind  inflaence  rogn  above  thee ! 
Warmer  heart,  'twixt  this  and  StafEa 
Beats  not,  than  in  heart  of  Btaila! 


M-ttUv  in  Wtxit 

ON  THE  VOYAGE  WITH  THE  OOUKlSSIONBItS  OF 
KO&TUEILM  LIGHTS. 

**  Of  the  letters  which  Scott  wrote  to  his  friends 
during  those  happy  six  weeks,  I  have  recovered  only 
one,  and  it  is,  thanks  to  the  leisure  of  the  yacht,  in 
vena.  The  strong  and  easy  heroics  of  the  first  sec- 
tion prove,  I  think,  that  Mr.  Canning  did  not  err 
vfaen  be  told  him  that  if  he  chose  he  might  emulate 
erea  Dryden's  command  of  that  noble  measure  ;  and 
the  dancing  anapaests  of  the  second,  show  that  he 
Mold  with  equal  fitdlity  have  rivalled  the  gay  graces 
of  Cotton,  Anstey,  or  Moore."— Lockhart,  JJfey 
'oLiv.,p.372. 


W)  HIS  GBACE  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCCLEUCH, 

^C«  4*C«  ^v« 

LightboQM  Yacht  in  the  Sound  of  Lerwick, 
Zetland,  8th  Auguit  1814. 

Health  to  the  chieftain  from  his  clansman  true ! 
^^'^om  ber  true  minstrel,  health  to  fur  Buodeuch  ! 
Health  from  the  isles,  where  dewy  Morning  weaves 
Her  chaplet  with  the  tints  that  Twilight  leaves; 
Where  late  the  sun  scarce  vanished  ftxmi  the  sight. 
And  his  bright  pathway  graced  the  short-lived  night, 
Though  darker  now  as  autumn's  shades  extend. 
The  north  winds  whistle  and  the  mists  ascend  1 


'  1%«M  Vam  wen'written  in  th«  Albam,  kept  at  the  Sound 
^  UlTt  hm.  In  the  month  of  August,  1814. 

'  Ailcmwds  flfr  Reginald  Macdonald  Stewart  Seton  of 
*ta^  Allanton.  and  Touch,  Baronet.    Ue  died  I6th  April 


Health  fi^mi  the  land  where  eddying  wbirlwindatofiW 
The  storm-rock'd  cradle  of  the  Cape  of  Noss ; 
On  outstretch'd  cords  the  giddy  engine  slides. 
His  own  strong  arm  the  bold  adventurer  guides, 
And  he  that  lists  such  desperate  feat  to  try, 
May,  like  the  sea-mew,  skim  'twixt  surf  and  sky, 
And  feel  the  mid-air  gales  around  him  blow, 
And  see  the  billows  rage  five  hundred  feet  below. 

Hera,  by  each  stormy  peak  and  desert  shore. 
The  hardy  islesman  tugs  the  daring  oar. 
Practised  alike  his  venturous  course  to  keep, 
Through  the  white  breakers  or  the  pathless  deep, 
By  oeaseloBS  peril  and  by  toil  to  gain 
A  wretched  pittance  from  the  niggard  main. 
And  when  the  worn-out  drudge  old  ocean  leaves. 
What  comfort  greets  him,  and  what  hut  receives  I 
Lady  I  the  worst  your  presence  ere  has  cheer*d 
(When  want  and  sorrow  fled  as  you  appear'd) 
Were  to  a  Zetlander  as  the  high  dome 
Of  proud  Drumlanrig  to  my  humble  home. 
Here  rise  no  groves,  and  here  no  gardens  blow, 
Here  even  the  hardy  heath  scarce  dares  to  grow ; 
But  rocks  on  rocks,  in  mist  and  storm  array'd. 
Stretch  fiir  to  sea  their  giant  colonnade. 
With  many  a  cavern  seam'd,  the  dreary  haunt 
Of  the  dun  seal  and  swarthy  cormorant. 
Wild  round  their  rifted  brows,  with  frequent  cry 
As  of  lament,  the  guUs  and  gannets  fly. 
And  from  their  sable  base,  with  sullen  sound. 
In  sheets  of  whitening  foam  the  waves  rebound. 

Yet  even  these  coasts  a  touch  of  envy  gain 
From  those  whose  land  has  known  oppression's  chain ; 
For  here  the  industrious  Dutchman  comes  once  more 
To  moor  his  flshing  craft  by  Bressay's  shore ; 
Greets  every  former  mate  and  brother  tar. 
Marvels  how  Lerwick  'scaped  the  rage  of  war. 
Tells  numy  a  tale  of  Ghdlio  outrage  done. 
And  ends  by  blessing  GK>d  and  Wellington. 
Here  too  the  Greenland  tar,  a  fiercer  guest. 
Claims  a  brief  hour  of  riot,  not  of  rest ; 
Proves  each  wild  fit>lio  that  in  wine  has  birth. 
And  wakes  the  land  with  brawls  and  boisterous  mirth. 
A  sadder  sight  on  yon  poor  vessel's  prow 
The  captive  JNorseman  sits  in  silent  woe. 
And  eyes  the  flags  of  Britain  aa  they  flow. 
Hard  frite  of  war,  which  bade  her  terrors  sway 
His  destined  course,  and  seize  so  mean  a  prey ; 
A  bark  with  planks  so  warp'd  and  seams  so  riven. 
She  scarce  might  hoe  the  gentlest  airs  of  heaven : 
Pensive  he  sits,  and  questions  oft  if  none 
Can  list  his  speech,  and  understand  his  moan ; 
In  vain — no  Islesman  now  can  use  the  tongue 
Of  the  bold  Norse,  from  whom  their  lineage  sprung. 


1838»  in  hie  61it  year.  The  reader  will  find  a  warm  tribute  V9 
Stoi&'a  chancter  as  a  Highland  landlord,  in  Scott'a  article  oa 
Sir  John  Carr'a  Caledonian  Sketches.— JfifCcUoiMOta  Fnm 
ff'orkt,  ▼ol«  3dx.  2  ^ 
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Not  thna  of  old  tlie  Norsemen  hither  came. 

Won  by  the  love  of  danger  or  of  fame ; 

On  every  storm-beat  oape  a  shapeless  tower 

Tells  of  their  wars,  their  conquests,  and  their  power ; 

For  ne'er  for  Gh'ecia's  vales,  nor  Latian  land. 

Was  fiercer  strife  than  for  this  barren  strand ; 

A  race  severe — the  isle  and  ocean  lords, 

Loved  for  its  ovm  delight  the  strife  of  swords ; 

With  scornful  laugh  the  mortal  pang  defied. 

And  blest  their  gods  that  tliey  in  battle  died. 

Such  were  the  sires  of  Zetland's  simple  race. 
And  still  the  eye  may  faint  resemblance  trace 
In  the  blue  eye,  tall  form,  proportion  fiur. 
The  limbs  athletic,  and  the  long  light  hair — 
(Such  was  the  mien,  as  Scald  and  Minstrel  sings, 
Of  fair-hair'd  Harold,  first  of  Norway's  Kings ;) 
But  their  high  deeds  to  scale  these  crags  confined. 
Their  only  warfieure  is  with  waves  and  wind. 

Wliy  should  I  talk  of  Mousa's  castled  coast  T 
Why  of  the  horrors  of  the  Sumburgh  Host  1 
May  not  these  bald  dLigointed  lines  suffice, 
Penn'd  while  my  comrades  whirl  the  rattling  dice — 
While  down  the  cabin  skylight  lessening  shine 
The  rays,  and  eve  is  chased  with  mirth  and  wine ! 
Imagined,  while  down  Mousa's  desert  bay 
Our  well-trimm'd  vessel  urged  her  nimble  way, 
While  to  the  fireshening  breeze  she  lean'd  her  side. 
And  bade  her  bowsprit  kiss  the  foamy  tide ! 

Such  are  the  lays  that  Zetland  Isles  supply ; 
Drench'd  with  the  drizzly  spray  and  dropping  sky, 
Weary  and  wet,  a  sea-sick  minstrel  I. W.  Scon. 

rOSTSCKIPTUM. 

Kirkwall,  Orkney,  Avg.  13, 1814. 

Iir  respect  that  your  Grace  has  commission'd  a 

Kraken, 
Vou  will  please  be  infbrm'd  that  they  seldom  are  taken; 
It  is  January  two  years,  the  Zetland  folks  say. 
Since  they  saw  the  last  Kraken  in  Scalloway  bay ; 
He  lay  in  the  ofiBng  a  fortnight  or  more, 
But  the  devil  a  Zetlander'  put  from  the  shore. 
Though  bold  in  the  seas  of  the  North  to  assail 
The  morse  and  the  sea-horse,  the  grampus  and  whale. 
If  your  Ghrace  thinks  I'm  writing  the  thing  that  is  not, 
You  may  ask  at  a  namesake  of  ours,  Mr.  Scott— 
(He's  not  firom  our  clan,  though  lus  merits  deserve  it. 
But  springs,  I'm  inform'd,  from  the  Scotts  of  Scot- 

starvet;)* 
He  quettion'd  the  folks  who  beheld  it  with  eyes, 
But  they  differ'd  confoundedly  as  to  its  size. 
For  instance,  the  modest  and  diffident  swore 
That  it  seem'd  like  the  keel  of  a  ship,  and  no  more — 


*  The  Scotts  of  Sootstai  et,  and  other  fitmilies  of  the  name 
in  Fife  and  elsowLerc,  claim  no  kindred  with  the  fjetkt  clan 
cf  the  Border,— and  their  armorial  bearing!  are  different 


Those  of  eyesight  more  dear,  or  of  €ucy  morc  i^h, 
Said  it  rose  like  an  island  'twizt  ocean  and  iky-~ 
But  all  of  the  hulk  had  a  steady  opinion 
That  'twas  sure  9.lwe  subject  of  Neptune's  dominica— 
And  I  think,  my  Lord  Duke,  your  Gnoe  bardl; 

vrould  wish. 
To  cumber  your  house,  such  a  kettle  of  fish. 
Had  your  order  related  to  night-caps  <yr  hose, 
Or  mittens  of  wonted,  there's  plenty  of  those. 
Or  would  you  be  pleased  but  to  fkncy  a  whale ! 
And  direct  me  to  send  it — ^by  sea  or  by  mail  I 
The  season,  I'm  told,  is  nigh  over,  liut  sdll 
I  could  get  you  one  fit  for  the  lake  at  BowhilL 
Indeed,  as  to  whales,  there  's  no  need  to  be  thriftj, 
Since  one  day  last  fortnight  two  hundred  aiul  fif^, 
Pursued  by  seven  Orkneymen's  boats  and  no  moce^ 
Betwixt  Trufiness  and  Luffiiess  were  drawn  on  Uie 

shore ! 
You'll  ask  if  I  saw  this  same  wonderful  mfjbi; 
I  own  that  I  did  not,  but  easily  might — 
For  this  mighty  shoal  of  leviathans  lay 
On  our  lee-beam  a  mile,  in  the  loop  of  the  bay, 
And  the  islesmen  of  Sanda  were  all  at  the  sp<»I, 
AndJUnehing  (so  term  it)  the  blubber  to  boil ; 
(Ye  spirits  of  lavender,  drown  the  reflection 
That  awakes  at  the  thoughts  of  this  odorous  diiseetioi.) 
To  see  this  huge  mangel  full  fain  would  we  go^ 
But  Wilson,  the  wind,  and  the  current,  said  nx 
We  have  now  got  to  Kirkwall,  and  needs  I  mnst  itaiv 
When  I  think  that  in  verse  I  hare  once  call'd  tt^; 
'TIS  a  base  little  borough,  both  dirty  and  mesn— 
There  is  nothing  to  hear,  and  there 's  nought  to  besees, 
Save  achureh,  where,  of  old  times,  a  prelate  hanngned, 
And  a  palace  that's  built  by  an  earl  that  was  hang'd. 
But,  &rowell  to  Kirkwall — aboard  we  are  go(n& 
The  anchor's  a-peak,  and  the  breezes  are  blowing; 
Our  commodore  calls  all  his  band  to  their  places 
And  'tis  time  to  release  you— good  night  to  your 

Graces! 


Wtv&t&  from  ®!aal)erUp< 


1814. 


''  The  following  song,  which  has  been  since  bonwtd 
by  the  worshipful  author  of  the  famous  '  Histoiy  of 
Fryar  Bacon,'  has  been  with  difficulty  dedpbered. 
It  seems  to  have  been  simg  on  occasion  of  cariTiBg 
home  the  bride." 

(l.)-BRIDAL  SONG. 

7V> tketmudf"  Jhavcbeena  Ptddkr."^' 

And  did  ye  not  hear  of  a  mirth  beidl 
The  morrow  after  a  wedding  day, 

And  carrying  a  bride  at  home  to  d«^  I 
And  away  to  Tewin^  i^way,  away 
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The  qmntatai  was  set,  and  the  garlaoda  were  made, 
Tb  pity  old  ofutoma  should  ever  decay ; 

And  woe  be  to  him  that  was  honed  on  a  jade. 
For  he  carried  no  credit  away,  away. 

We  met  a  ooncert  of  fiddle-de-dees ; 

We  set  thezn  a  oockhone,  and  made  them  play 
The  winning  of  BoUen,  and  Upsey-frees, 

And  away  to  Tewin^  A^)^y»  away  I 

There  was  ne'er  a  lad  in  all  the  parish 
That  would  go  to  the  plough  that  day ; 

But  on  his  fore-horse  his  wench  he  carries, 
And  away  to  Tewin,  away,  away ! 

The  butler  waa  quick,  and  the  ale  he  did  tap. 
The  maidens  did  make  the  chamber  ftill  gay ; 

The  servants  did  give  me  a  fuddling  cop^ 
And  I  did  carry't  away^  away. 

The  smith  of  the  town  his  liquor  so  took. 
That  he  was  persuaded  that  the  ground  look*d 
Uue; 

And  I  dare  boldly  be  sworn  on  a  book. 
Such  smiths  as  he  there 's  but  a  few. 

A  posset  was  made,  and  the  women  did  sap, 
And  simpering  sud,  they  could  ^t  no  more ; 

Fnll  many  a  maiden  was  laid  on  the  lipr^ 
I'll  say  no  more,  but  give  o'er,  (give  o'er.) 

Appendiat  to  As  General  Pre/ace. 


(2.)-WAVERIiEY. 

^  On  receiving  intelligence  of  his  commission  as 
captain  of  a  troop  of  horse  in  Colonel  Gardiner's  regi- 
ment, his  tutor,  Mr.  Pembroke,  picked  up  about  £d- 
^^ud's  room  some  fragments  of  irregular  verse,  which 
he  appeared  to  have  composed  under  the  influence  of 
the  agitating  feelings  occasioned  by  this  sudden  page 
being  turned  up  to  him  in  the  book  of  life." 

Late,  when  the  autumn  evening  fell 
On  Mirkwood-Mere's  romantic  dell, 
The  lake  retum'd,  in  chasten'd  gleam. 
The  purple  cloud,  the  golden  beam : 
Reflected  in  the  crystal  pool. 
Headland  and  bank  lay  &ir  and  cool ; 
The  weather-tinted  rock  and  tower, 
Each  drooping  tree,  each  fitiry  flower. 
So  true,  so  soft,  the  mirror  gare. 
As  if  there  lay  beneath  the  wave. 
Secure  from  trouble,  toil,  and  care, 
A  world  than  earthly  world  more  fair. 

Bat  distant  vnnds  began  to  wake. 
And  roused  the  Genius  of  the  Lake ! 


He  heard  the  groanmg  of  the  oak. 
And  donn'd  at  once  his  sable  cloak. 
As  warrior,  at  the  battle  cry, 
Invests  him  vrith  his  panoply : 
Then,  as  the  whirlwind  nearer  pressed. 
He  'gan  to  shake  his  foamy  crest 
O'er  furrow'd  brow  and  Uacken'd  cheek. 
And  bade  his  surge  in  thunder  speak. 
In  wild  and  broken  eddies  whirl'd, 
Flitted  that  fond  ideal  world ; 
And,  to  the  shore  in  tumult  tost. 
The  realms  of  faiiy  bliss  were  lost. 

Yet,  with  a  stem  delight  and  strange, 
I  saw  the  splrit-etinring  change. 
As  warr'd  the  wind  with  wave  and  wood, 
Upon  the  ruin'd  tower  I  stood, 
And  felt  my  heart  more  strongly  bound, 
BesponsiTe  to  the  lofty  sound, 
WhUe,  Joying  in  the  mighty  roar, 
I  moum'd  that  tranquil  scene  no  more. 

So^  on  the  idle  dreams  of  youth 
Breaks  the  loud  trumpet-call  of  truth. 
Bids  each  fair  vision  pass  away. 
Like  landscape  on  the  lake  that  lay. 
As  fair,  as  flitting,  and  as  firail. 
As  that  which  fled  the  autumn  gale~ 
For  eyer  dead  to  iSancy's  eye 
Be  each  gay  form  that  glided  by. 
While  dreams  of  love  and  lady's  charms 
Give  place  to  honour  and  to  arms ! 

Cktq>.  V. 


(3.)— DAVIE  GELLATLEY'S  SONG. 

**  Hb  (Dait  Davie  Gellatley,)  sung  with  great  ear- 
nestness, and  not  without  some  taste,  a  fragment  ol 
an  old  Scotch  ditty:" 

False  love,  and  hast  thou  play'd  me  this 

In  summer  among  the  flowers } 
I  will  repay  thee  back  again 

In  winter  among  the  showers. 
Unless  again,  again,  my  love, 

Unless  you  turn  again ; 
As  you  with  other  maidens  rove, 

I'll  smile  on  other  men. 

M  This  is  a  genuine  ancient  fragment,  with  some 
alteration  in  the  last  two  lines." 


<< The  questioned  party  replied,— and,  like  the 

witch  of  Thalaba,  *  still  his  speech  was  song/  " 
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The  Knight  'b  to  the  mountain 

His  bogle  to  wind ; 
The  Lady  's  to  greenwood 

He^  gariand  to  bind. 
The  bower  of  Bnrd  Ellen 

Has  mo88  on  th^  floor, 
That  the  step  of  Lord  William 

Be  silent  and  sore. 


CSkxp.  ix. 


(4.)— SCENE 


IN  LUCKIB  MACLKUiT'S  TATEBIf . 

**  In  the  middle  of  this  din,  the  Baron  repeatedly 
implored  silence ;  and  when  at  length  the  instinct  of 
polite  discipline  so  far  prevailed,  that  for  a  moment 
he  obtained  it,  he  hastened  to  beseech  thier  attention 
'  unto  a  military  ariette,  which  was  a  particular  hr 
▼onrite  of  the  Mar^chal  Duo  de  Berwick ;'  then,  imi- 
tating, as  well  as  he  could,  the  manner  and  tone  of  a 
French  musquetaire,  he  immediately  commenced," 

Hon  CQSur  volage,  dit-elle, 
N'est  pas  pour  tous,  gar(;on. 

Est  pour  un  homme  de  guerre, 
Qui  a  barbe  au  menton. 

Lon,  Lon,  Laridon. 

Qui  porte  chapeau  a  plume, 

Soulier  a  rouge  talon. 
Qui  joue  de  la  flute, 

Ausa  de  violon. 

Lon,  Lon,  Laridon. 

«  Balmawhapple  could  hold  no  longer,  but  break 
in  with  what  he  called  a  d — d  good  song,  composed 
by  GKbby  Gbethrowit,  the  Piper  of  Cupar;  and,  with- 
out wasting  more  time,  strode  up—" 

It 's  up  Glenbarchan's  braes  I  gaed. 
And  o'er  the  bent  of  Killiebraid, 
And  mony  a  weary  cast  I  made. 
To  cuittle  the  moor-fowl's  tail. 

If  up  a  bonny  blaek-oock  should  spring. 
To  whistle  him  down  wi'  a  slug  in  his  wing. 
And  strap  him  on  tQ  my  lunzie  string. 
Bight  seldom  would  I  fiul. 


(5.)— «  HIE  AWAY,  HIE  AWAY." 

**  The  stamping  of  horses  was  now  heard  in  the 
court,  and  Davie  Gellatley's  voice  singing  to  the  two 
large  deer  greyhounds," 


Hie  away,  hie  away. 
Over  bank  and  over  brae, 
Where  the  oopsewood  is  the 
Where  the  fountains  glisten  sheenesly 
Where  the  lady-fern  grows  strongest. 
Where  the  morning  dew  lies  longest. 
Where  the  black-cock  sweetest  sipe  i^ 
Where  the  fury  latest  trips  it : 
Hie  to  haunts  right  seldom  seen. 
Lovely,  lonesome,  cool,  and  green. 
Over  bank  and  over  brae. 
Hie  away,  hie  away. 


(6.H5T.  SWTTHIN'S  CHAIB. 

*'  The  view  of  the  old  tower,  or  ibrtalice,  introdneed 
some  family  anecdotes  and  tales  of  Scottish  cbivaby, 
which  the  Baron  told  with  great  enthusiasm.  Tfat 
projecting  peak  of  an  impending  crag,  which  rose  near 
it,  had  acquired  the  name  of  St.  Switliin's  Choir.  It 
was  the  scene  of  a  peculiar  superstition,  of  wludi  Mr. 
Rnbrick  mentioned  some  curious  particulaii^  wiiicb 
reminded  Waveriey  of  a  rhyme  quoted  by  Edgsr  ia 
King  Lear;  and  Rose  was  called  upon  to  sing  a  litda 
legend,  in  whicft  they  had  been  interwoven  by  laoM 
village  poet, 

Who,  noteless  as  the  race  from  which  he  tpnag, 
Saved  others'  names,  but  left  his  own  unsung. 

^  The  sweetness  of  her  voice,  and  tbeample  besnij 
of  her  music,  gave  all  the  advantage  which  the  nia* 
strel  could  have  desured,  and  which  his  poetiy  so  nnok 
wanted." 

On  Hallow-Mass  Eve,  ere  you  boune  ye  to  rest, 
Ever  beware  that  your  couch  be  bleas'd; 
Sign  it  with  cross,  and  sain  it  with  bead, 
Sing  the  Ave,  and  say  the  Creed. 

For  on  Hallow-Mass  Eve  the  ^ht-Hag  will  n^Ci 
And  all  her  nine-fold  sweeping  on  Vy  her  side, 
Whether  the  wind  sing  lowly  or  loud. 
Sailing  through  moonshine  or  swath'd  in  the  6ooi 

The  Lady  she  sate  in  St  Swithin's  Chair, 
The  dew  of  the  night  has  damp'd  her  hair: 
Her  cheek  was  pale — but  resolved  and  high 
Was  the  word  of  her  lip  and  the  glance  of  her  ^ 

She  mutter'd  the  spell  of  Switfain  bold. 
When  his  naked  foot  traced  the  midnight  wold, 
When  he  stopp'd  the  Hag  as  she  rode  the  nighty 
And  bade  her  descend,  and  her  promise  plighL 


1 


He  that  dare  sit  on  St.  Swithin's  Chair, 
When  the  Night-Hag  wings  the  troubled  ain 
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Qoe^tioDS  three,  when  he  speaks  the  spell, 
lie  may  adc,  and  she  must  tell. 

The  Baron  has  been  with  King  Robert  his  liege. 
These  three  long  yean  in  battle  and  siege ; 
News  are  there  none  of  his  weal  or  his  woe, 
And  &in  the  Lady  his  &te  would  know. 

She  shadders  and  stopeas  the  ehann  she  ^>eakB ; — 
Is  it  the  moody  owl  that  shrieks! 
Or  is  that  sound,  betwixt  laughter  and  scream, 
Ihe  Toice  of  the  Demon  who  haunts  the  stream  1 

The  moan  of  the  wind  sunk  silent  and  low, 

Aad  the  roaring  torrent  had  ceased  to  flow ; 

The  calm  was  more  dreadful  than  raging  storm, 

When  the  cold  grey  mist  brought  the  ghastly  form ! 
•  •  •  •  • 

Chap,  xiiL 


(7.)— DAVIE  GELLATLEY'S  SONG. 

**  Thb  next  day  Edward  arose  betimes,  and  in  a 
monung  walk  around  the  house  and  its  Ticinity,  came 
nddenlynpon  a  small  court  in  front  of  the  dog-kennel, 
where  his  friend  Davie  was  employed  about  his  four- 
footed  charge.  One  quick  glance  of  his  eye  reoognixed 
WsTerley,  when,  instantly  turning  his  back,  as  if  he 
had  not  observed  him,  he  began  to  sing  part  of  an 
oM  ballad." 

Young  men  will  love  thee  more  fair  and  more  fiat ; 

Heard  y9m>merryl3ieUUUhird  ting  1 
Old  men's  Icwe  the  longest  will  last, 

•^mI  tk  UkrodU-oodft  head  i$  under  kit  wtHff, 

The  young  man's  wrath  is  like  light  straw  on  fire ; 

Heard  ye  eo  merry  ike  UtUe  bird  sing  ? 
Bnt  like  red-hot  steel  is  the  old  man's  ire, 

•iai  ihe  (kroeUe^ot^t  head  ie  wider  Ma  wing, 

f ae  young  man  will  brawl  at  the  evening  board ; 

Heard  ye  eo  merry  the  little  bird  eingi 
But  the  old  man  will  draw  at  the  dawning  the  sword, 

•^sd  He  fhroeOe-ood^t  head  is  under  hie  wing, 

[The  song  has  allusion  to  the  Baron  of  Braidwar- 
^hie's  personal  encounter  with  Balmawhapple  early 
&^  monung,  after  the  evening  quarrel  betwixt  the 
^•tterandWaverley.] 

Chap,  xiv. 


(8.WANET  GELLATLEY'S  ALLEGED 
WITCHCRAFT. 

'  This  anecdote  led  into  a  long  discussion  oV 


All  those  idle  thoughts  and  phantades, 
Devices,  dreams,  opinions  unsound. 
Shows,  visions,  soothsays,  and  prophedea, 
And  all  that  fngned  is,  as  leasings,  tales,  and  lies. 

Chap,  xiii. 


(9.)— FLORA  MACIVOR'S  SONG. 

**  Floiu  had  exchanged  the  measured  and  monoto- 
nous recitative  of  the  bard  for  a  lofty  and  uncommon 
Highland  air,  which  had  been  a  battle-song  in  former 
ages.  A  few  irregular  strains  introduced  a  prelude 
of  a  wild  and  peculiar  tone,  which  harmonized  well 
with  the  distant  water-iall,  and  the  soft  sigh  of  the 
evening  breeze  in  the  rustling  leaves  of  an  aspen  which 
overhung  the  seat  of  the  fair  harpress.  The  following 
verses  convey  but  little  idea  of  the  fbelings  with  which, 
so  sung  and  accompanied,  they  were  heard  by  Waver- 
ley:" 

There  is  mist  on  the  mountain,  and  night  on  the  vale. 
But  more  dark  is  the  sleep  of  the  sons  of  the  Ghtel. 
A  stranger  commanded— it  sunk  on  the  land. 
It  has  hoKsn  each  heart,  and  benumb'd  every  hand ! 

The  dirk  and  the  target  lie  sordid  with  dust, 
The  bloodless  claymore  is  but  redden'd  veith  rust ; 
On  the  hill  or  the  glen  if  a  gun  should  appear. 
It  is  only  to  war  with  the  heath-cock  or  deer. 

The  deeds  of  our  sires  if  our  bards  should  rehearse. 
Let  a  blush  or  a  blow  be  the  meed  of  their  verse  1 
Be  mute  every  string,  and  be  hush'd  every  tone. 
That  shall  bid  us  remember  the  fiune  that  is  flown. 

But  the  dark  hours  of  night  and  of  slumber  are  past, 
The  mom  on  our  mountains  is  dawning  at  last; 
Glenaladale's  peaks  are  illumed  with  the  rays. 
And  the  streams  of  Glenflnnan  leap  bright  in  the 
blaze. 

O  higb-minded  Moray ! — the  exiled — the  dear ! — 
In  the  blush  of  the  dawning  the  Standabd  uprear  I 
Wide,  wide  on  the  winds  of  the  north  let  it  fly. 
Like  the  sun's  latest  flash  when  the  tempest  is  nigh  I 

Ye  sons  of  the  strong,  when  that  dawning  shall  break, 
Need  the  harp  of  the  aged  remind  you  to  wake  f 
That  dawn  never  beam'd  on  your  forefathers'  eye. 
But  it  roused  each  high  chieftain  to  vanquish  or  die. 

O  sprung  fttnn  the  Cngs  who  fai  Islay  kept  state. 
Proud  chiefil  of  Clan-Ranald,  Glengary,  and  Sleat ! 
Combine  like  three  streams  fttnn  one  mountain  of 

snow. 
And  resistleeB  in  union  rush  down  on  the  foe  t 
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True  son  of  Sir  Evan,  nnclanntod  Lochiel, 
Place  thy  targn  on  tby  shoalder  and  bunuBh  thy  steel ! 
Rough  Keppoch^  give  breath  to  thy  bugle's  bold  swell. 
Till  far  Goryarrick  reaound  to  the  knell ! 

Stern  son  of  Lord  Kenneth,  high  chief  of  Kintail, 
Let  the  stag  in  thy  standard  bound  wild  in  the  gale  I 
May  the  race  of  Glan-Oillian,  the  fearless  and  free, 
Bemember  Glenlivat,  Harlaw,  and  Dundee  ! 

Let  the  dan  of  grey  Fingon,  whose  ofibpring  has  given 
Such  heroes  to  earth,  and  such  martyrs  to  heaven. 
Unite  with  the  race  of  renown'd  Borri  More, 
To  launch  the  long  galley,  and  stretch  to  the  oar ! 

How  Mao-Shunei  will  joy  when  their  chief  shall  display 
The  yew-crested  bonnet  o'er  tresses  of  grey  I 
How  the  raceofwreng'd  Alpine  and  murder'd  Glenooe 
Shall  shout  for  revenge  when  they  ponr  on  the  foe  I 

Ye  sons  of  brown  Dennid,  who  slew  the  wild  boar^ 
Bferame  the  pure  £uth  of  the  great  Callum-More  I 
Mac-Niel  of  the  Islands,  and  Moy  of  the  Lake, 
For  honour,  for  freedom,  for  vengeance  awake  I 

Awake  on  your  hills,  on  your  islands  awake, 
3rave  sons  of  the  mountain,  the  frith,  and  the  lake  I 
Tis  the  bugle— but  not  for  the  chase  is  the  call ; 
Tis  the  pibroch's  shrill  summons— but  not  to  the  hall. 

lis  the  summons  of  heroes  for  conquest  or  deaths 
When  the  banners  are  blazing  on  mountain  and  haath; 
They  call  to  the  diric,  the  claymore,  and  the  targe, 
To  the  m^roh  and  the  muster,  the  line  and  the  chargo. 

Be  the  brand  of  each  chieftain  like  Fin's  in  his  ire  I 
May  the  blood  through  his  veins  flow  like  currents  of 

Are! 
Burst  the  base  foreign  yoke  as  your  sires  did  of  yore  I 
Or  dioy  like  your  sires,  and  endure  it  no  more ! 

**  As  Flora  concluded  her  song,  Fergus  stood  before 
them,  and  immediately  commenced  with  a  theatrical 
air," 

O  Lady  of  the  desert,  hail ! 
That  lovest  the  harping  of  the  Gb^l, 
Through  fiur  and  fertile  regions  borne. 
Where  never  yet  grew  grass  or  com. 

**  But  English  poetry  will  never  succeed  under  the 
influence  of  a  Highland  Helicon— ^^^om,  ooam^" — 

O  vous,  qui  buvez  &  tMse  pleine, 

A  cette  heureuae  fontaine. 
Oik  on  ne  voit  ffar  le  rivage 

Que  quelques  vilains  troupeauz, 
Snivis  do  nymphes  de  village, 

Qui  les  esoortent  sans  sabots 

Ckap»  xsS&, 


(10.>-LINES  ON  CAPTAIN  WOGAN. 

^  The  letter  from  the  Chief  contained  Flora'k  fines 
on.  the  &te  of  Captain  Wogan,  whose  entetprinag 
character  is  so  well  drawn  by  Clarendon.  He  had 
originally  engaged  in  the  serrioe  of  the  Parliament,  Int 
had  abjured  that  party  upon  the  execution  of  Chariis 
I. ;  and  upon  hearing  that  the  royal  atandard  was  set 
up  by  the  Earl  of  Glencaim  and  General  Middleton 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  took  leave  of  Cbaries  IL, 
who  was  then  at  Paris,  passed  into  England,  assembled 
a  body  of  cavaliers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
and  traversed  the  kingdom,  which  had  been  so  kog 
under  domination  of  the  usurper,  hf  marches  con- 
ducted with  such  skill,  dexterity,  and  spiiH,  that  be 
safely  united  his  handfol  of  horsemen  virith  the  body 
of  Highlanders  then  in  aims.  After  several  moDtb 
of  desultory  vrarfore,  in  whidi  Wogan^s  skill  and 
courage  gained  him  the  highest  repntation,  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  wounded  in  a  dangenmi  man* 
ner,  and  no  surgical  assistance  being  within  reach,  b« 
terminated  his  short  but  glorious  career." 

The  y erses  were  inscribed, 

TO  AN  OAK  TREE, 


IN  THS  CBtmCHTA&D  OF 


,  IN  THB  HICHUKW 

OF  SCOTLAND,  SAID  TO  MARK  THE  G&AVS  OF  aF 
TAIN  WOGAN,  KILLED  IN  1649. 

Emblem  of  Elqgland's  ancient  laith. 
Full  proudly  may  thy  branches  wave. 

Where  loyalty  lies  low  in  death. 
And  valour  fills  a  timeless  grave. 

And  thon,  brave  tenant  of  the  tomb! 

Repine  not  if  our  dime  deny, 
Above  thine  honoured  sod  to  bloom, 

The  flowrets  of  a  mflder  sky. 

These  owe  their  birth  to  genial  Hay; 

Beneath  a  fiercer  sun  they  pine. 
Before  the  vrinter  storm  decay — 

And  can  theur  worth  be  type  of  thiae ! 

No  1  for,  'mid  storms  of  Fate  opposing, 
Still  higher  swell'd  thy  daimtless  heart. 

And,  while  Despair  the  scene  was  ckwbg, 
Commenced  thy  brief  but  brilliant  part. 

Twas  then  thou  sought'st  on  Albyn*s  bill, 
(When  England's  sons  the  strife  resigned,) 

A  rugged  race  resisting  still, 
And  unsubdued  though  unrefined. 

Thy  death's  hour  heard  no  kindred  wail, 
No  holy  knell  thy  requiem  rung ; 

Thy  mourners  were  the  plaided  Gbel, 
Thy  dirge  the  clamorous  pibroch  snog. 
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T^  irho,  in  Fortime's  mmmer^fauie 
To  waste  life's  longest  term  away. 

Would  change  that  glorious  dawn  of  thine, 
ThoB^  darkened  en  its  noontide  day ! 

Be  thine  the  Tree  whose  danntlees  booghs 
Brare  summer's  drought  and  winter's  gloom  1 

Bame  bonnd  with  oak  her  patriots'  brows, 
As  Albyn  shadows  Wogan's  tomb. 


(11.)—-  FOLLOW  ME,  FOLLOW  ME." 

<* '  Who  are  dead  V  said  Waveriey,  forgetting  the 
iocspsotty  of  Darie  to  hold  any  connected  disconrse. 

**  Bsron— and  Baillie— and  Sanders  Sanderson- 
sod  Lady  Rose,  that  sang  sae  sweet — A'  dead  and 
gue— dead  and  gane,  (said  Darie)— 

Bat  follow,  follow  me, 

While  glow-worms  light  the  lea, 

ni  show  ye  where  the  dead  should  be — 

Ead&  in  his  shroud. 

While  winds  pipe  loud. 

And  the  red  moon  peeps  dim  through  the  cloud. 

Follow,  follow  me ; 
Brave  should  be  be 
Thst  treads  by  the  night  the  dead  man's  lea." 

Cha^.  IxiiL 


C^f  ^nt'^av  Of  QOrsberlfs? 

["  I  AM  not  able  to  give  the  exact  date  of  the  foUow- 
ing  reply  to  one  of  John  Ballantyne's  expostulations 
on  the  subject  of  tie  sosraf:"— J^  toL  It.,  p.  179.] 

"  No,  John,  1  will  not  own  the  book^ 

I  won't,  you  Piccaroon. 
When  next  I  try  St.  Orubby's  brook. 
The  A.  of  Wa—  shaU  bait  the  hook— 

And  flat-fish  bite  as  soon. 

As  if  before  them  they  had  got 

The  worn-out  wriggler 

Walter  Scott." 


HIGH  CHIBP  OF  KINTAIL. 
FBOM  TSB  OAXUC. 


1815.— iEr.  44. 


19)012  tXe  oarj  of  a  ffaOey,  and  which  is  (ktnfwt  diOibai 
from  tie  ordinary  jorramgy  or  boaUmingt,  Th^  tcert 
eompoted  by  the  Family  Bard  vpon  the  departure  </ 
the  Eari  ofSeafoHhy  who  woe  Miged  io  take  r^fv^  m 
i^poM,  cf/ter  an  wnmocesffvl  tffori  ai  inturredion  m 
favour  ofihe  SiMorl  famdlyy  in  the  year  1718. 


Farewell  to  Mackenneth,  great  Eari  of  the  North, 
The  Lord  of  liochcarron,  Glenshiel,  and  Seaforth ; 
To  the  Chieftain  this  morning  his  course  who  began, 
T^Hinching  forth  on  the  billows  his  bark  like  a  swan. 
For  a  for  foreign  land  he  has  hoisted  his  sail. 
Farewell  to  Mackenaie,  High  Chief  of  Kintail  1 

O  swift  be  the  galley,  and  hardy  her  crew. 

May  her  obtain  be  skilfiil,  her  mariners  true. 

In  danger  undaunted,  unwearied  by  toil. 

Though  the  whiriwind  should  rise,  and  the  ocean 

should  boil : 
On  the  brave  vessel's  gunnel  I  drank  his  bonail,' 
And  forewoU  to  Maokensie,  High  Chief  of  Elintail ! 

Awake  in  thy  chamber,  thou  sweet  southland  gale  I 
Like  the  sighs  of  his  people,  breathe  soft  on  his  sail; 
Be  prolong'd  as  regret,  that  his  vassals  must  know. 
Be  foir  as  their  faith,  and  sincere  as  their  woe : 
Be  so  soft,  and  so  foir,  and  so  foithful,  sweet  gale. 
Wafting  onvrard  Mackenzie,  High  Chief  of  Kintail ! 

Be  his  pilot  experienced,  and  trusty,  and  wise. 
To  measure  the  seas  and  to  study  Uie  skies : 
May  he  hoist  all  his  canvsss  from  streamer  to  deck. 
But  0 1  crowd  it  higher  when  wafting  him  back — 
Till  the  difls  of  Skooroora,  and  Conan's  glad  vale. 
Shall  welcome  Mackenzie,  Hi^  Chief  of  Kintail  I 


The  oHgimd  vertet  are  arranged  to  a  beoMtifid  OaeUe 
air,  ifwkkk  tie  ehorme  is  adapUd  to  the  double  puU 

*  Bonoil,  or  Bonalles,  the  old  Soottiah  phnue  for  s  f«ait  at 
Pvtlngirithafriflnd. 

'  Thcte  Teiwt  were  written  thoxtly  after  the  death  of  Lord 
fosSnth,  Hie  last  mole  representatlTe  of  his  illustrioiis  honae. 


IMITATION  OF  TH£  PRECEDING  SONG.  • 

So  sung  the  old  Bard,  in  the  grief  of  his  heart, 
Whoi  he  saw  his  loved  Lord  from  his  people  depart. 
Now  mute  on  thy  mountains,  O  Albyn,  are  heard 
Nor  the  voice  of  the  song,  nor  the  harp  of  the  bard ; 
Or  its  strings  are  but  waked  by  the  stem  winter  gale, 
As  they  monzn  for  Mackenzie,  last  Chief  of  Kintail. 

From  the  for  Southland  Border  a  Minstrel  came  forth, 
And  he  vi^ted  the  hour  that  some  Bard  of  the  north 
His  hand  on  the  harp  of  the  ancient  diould  cast, 
And  bid  its  vrild  numbers  mix  high  with  the  blast ; 
But  no  bard  viras  there  left  in  the  land  of  the  G(ael, 
To  lament  for  Mackenzie,  last  Chief  of  Kintail. 

And  shalt  thou  then  sleep,  did  the  Minstrel  exclaim, 
like  the  son  of  the  lowly,  unnoticed  by  fome  I 

He  was  a  nobleman  of  extraordinary  talents,  who  mnit  hare 
made  for  himself  a  lasting  repntation,  had  not  his  political  ex- 
ertions been  checked  by  the  painfol  natural  infinnities  alluded 
to  in  the  fourth  ttansa.— fiee  X^  </Sp0tt,  vol.  v.,  pp.  18,  Ui 
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No,  son  of  Fitxgtn^d  t  In  accents  of  woe. 
The  song  thou  hast  loved  o'er  thy  coffin  shall  flow, 
And  teach  thy  wild  mountains  to  j<nn  in  the  wail 
That  laments  for  Mackenzie,  last  Chief  of  Eintail. 

In  Tsin,  the  bright  course  of  thy  talenta  to  wrong. 
Fate  deaden'd  thine  ear  and  imprison'd  thy  tongue ; 
For  brighter  o'er  all  her  obstnictions  arose 
The  glow  of  the  genius  they  could  not  oppose ; 
And  who  in  the  land  of  the  Saxon  or  Gael, 
Might  match  with  Mackenzie,  High  Chief  of  Kintail  f 

Thy  sons  rose  around  thee  in  light  and  in  love. 
All  a  father  could  hope,  all  a  friend  could  approve ; 
What  Vails  it  the  tale  of  thy  sorrows  to  tell, — 
In  the  spring-time  of  youth  and  of  promise  they  fell ! 
Of  the  line  of  Fitzgraled  remains  not  a  male. 
To  bear  the  proud  name  of  the  Chief  of  Ejntail. 

And  thou,  gentle  Dame,  who  must  bear,  to  thy  grief, 
For  thy  clan  and  thy  country  the  cares  of  a  Chief, 
Whom  brief  rolling  moons  in  six  changes  have  left, 
Of  thy  husband,  and  father,  and  brethren  bereft. 
To  thine  ear  of  affection,  how  sad  is  the  hail. 
That  salutes  thee  the  Heir  of  the  line  of  Kintail  1  * 


CQTar-J^ong  at  Eacfilan, 

HIGH  CHIEF  OP  MACLEAN. 
FROM  THE  GAELIC. 


1815. 


This  »ong  appears  to  be  invjperfed^  or,  ai  leastf  like  many 
(^  (he  eady  Gaelic  poems,  makes  a  n^nd  ircmsUion 
from  one  stdfjed  to  another;  from  the  situation,  namdy, 
of  one  of  the  datiffhters  of  the  dan,  tcho  opens  the  song 
by  lamenting  the  absence  <f  her  looer,  to  an  eutogium 
over  the  military  glories  of  the  Chi^iain.  Thetransla- 
tor  has  endeavoured  to  imiUUe  (he  abrupt  st^  of  the 
originaJU 


A  WEA&T  month  has  wander'd  o'er 
Since  last  we  parted  on  the  shore ; 
Heaven !  that  I  saw  thee,  Love,  once  more. 

Safe  on  that  shore  again ! — 
Twaa  valiant  Lachlan  gave  the  word : 
Lachlan,  of  many  a  galley  lord : 
He  call'd  his  kindred  bands  on  board. 

And  launch'd  them  on  the  main. 

1  The  Honourable  Lady  Hood,  daughter  of  the  last  Lord 
Seaforth,  widow  of  Admiral  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  now  Mri. 
Sfcevari  Markimme  of  Seaforth  and  01aaMrton.--1833. 


Clan-Gillian'  is  to  ocean  gone* 
Clan-Gillian,  fierce  in  foray  known ; 
Rcgoiang  in  the  glory  won 

In  many  a  bloody  broQ : 
For  wide  is  heard  the  thundering  f^ay, 
The  rout,  the  ruin,  the  dismay. 
When  from  the  twilight  glens  awsy 

CIan-€Hllian  drives  the  spoiL 

Woe  to  the  hills  that  shall  rebound 

Our  bannor'd  bag-pipes'  maddoiing  sound; 

Clan-GH^lIian's  onset  echoing  round. 

Shall  shake  their  inmost  cell. 
Woe  to  the  bark  whose  crew  shall  gaae. 
Where  Lachlan's  silken  streamer  plays! 
The  fools  might  face  the  lightning's  blaie 

As  wisely  and  as  well ! 


[Paris,  5th  September,  1815.J 

Soft  spread  the  southern  summer  night 

Her  veil  of  darksome  blue ; 
Ten  thousand  stars  combined  to  Ugfat 

The  terrace  of  Saint  Cloud. 

The  evening  breezes  gently  sigfa'd, 

like  breath  of  lover  true. 
Bewailing  the  deserted  pride 

And  wreck  of  sweet  Saint  Cloud. 

The  drum's  deep  roll  was  heard  afinr, 

The  bugle  wildly  blew 
Good-night  to  Hulan  and  Hussar, 

That  garrison  Saint  Cloud. 

The  startled  Naiads  from  the  shade 

With  broken  urns  withdrew, 
And  silenced  was  that  proud  cascade^ 

The  glory  of  Saint  Cloud. 

We  sate  upon  its  steps  of  stone. 

Nor  could  its  silence^  rue, 
When  waked,  to  music  of  our  own, 

The  echoes  of  Saint  Cloud. 

Slow  Sdne  might  hear  each  lovely  note 

Fall  light  as  summer  dew. 
While  through  the  moonless  ^  air  they  float, 

Prolong'd  from  fair  Saint  Cloud. 

And  sure  a  melody  more  sweet 

His  waters  never  knew. 
Though  music's  self  was  wont  to  meet 

With  Princes  at  Saint  Cloud. 


s  i.  6.  The  clan  of  Maclean,  literally  the  raoe  of  OHUm- 
•  MS.— «*  Absence." 
«  Ma—"  Midnight" 
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Xor  tben,  vsKt  mora  d^ghted  ear, 

Tlie  circle  roand  her  drew, 
Than  oora^  when  gather'd  round  to  hear 

Our  songstreH*  at  Saint  Cload. 

Few  happj  hoars  poor  mortals  pass^ — 
Then  giye  those  hours  their  due, 

And  rank  among  the  foremost  class 
Our  evenings  at  Saint  Qoud. 


Cf^e  fisnce  df  fieat^.' 


1815. 


I. 

NraRT  and  morning  '  were  at  meeting 

Over  Waterloo; 
Cocks  had  sung  their  earliest  greeting ; 

Faint  and  low  they  crew. 
For  no  paly  heam  yet  shone 
On  the  heights  of  Mount  Saint  John ; 
Tanpest-douds  prolonged  the  sway 
Of  timeless  darkness  over  day ; 
Whirlwind,  thunder-clap,  and  shower, 
Mark'd  it  a  predestined  hour. 
Broad  and  frequent  through  the  night 
Flosh'd  the  sheets  of  levin-light; 
Muskets,  glancing  lightnings  back, 
Show'd  the  dreary  bivouac 

Where  the  soldier  lay, 
Chill  and  sti^  and  drench'd  with  rain, 
Wishing  dawn  of  mom  again. 

Though  death  should  come  with  day. 

II. 
Tis  at  such  a  tide  and  hour, 
Wizard,  witch,  and  fiend  have  power. 
And  ghastly  fonns  through  mist  and  shower 

Gleam  on  the  gifted  ken ; 
And  then  the  affiighted  prophet's  ear 
Drinks  whispers  strange  of  fate  and  fear 
Freaaging  death  and  ruin  near 

Among  the  sons  of  men ; — 
Apart  from  Albyn's  war-array, 
Twas  then  grey  Allan  sleepless  lay ; 
Grey  Allan,  who,  for  many  a  day. 

Had  follow'd  stout  and  stem. 


^  Then  lines  were  written  after  an  evening  spent  at  Saint 
^^d  vith  the  late  Lady  Alvanley  and  her  danghten»  one 
of  whom  was  the  tongstreaa  allnded  to  in  the  text. 

>  Orig^lly  pobliahed  in  181A,  in  the  Edinbnrgh  Annual 


Where,  through  battle's  rout  and  ndf 
Storm  of  shot  and  hedge  of  steel, 
Led  the  grandson  of  Loohiel, 

Valiant  Faasiefera. 
Through  steel  and  shot  he  leads  no  more. 
Low  laid  'mid  friends'  and  ibemen's  gore — 
But  long  his  native  lake's  wild  shore. 
And  Sunart  rough,  and  high  Ardgower, 

And  Morven  long  shall  tell, 
And  proud  Bennevis  hear  with  awe, 
How,  upon  bloody  Quatre-Bras, 
Brave  CJameron  heard  the  wild  hurra 

Of  conquest  as  he  fell.^ 

IIL 
'Lone  on  the  outskirts  of  the  host. 
The  weary  sentinel  held  post, 
And  heard,  through  darkness  €sr  aloof. 
The  frequent  clang  >  of  courser's  hoof. 
Where  held  the  closk'd  patrol  their  course, 
And  spurr'd  'gainst  storm  the  swerving  horse ; 
But  there  are  sounds  in  Allan's  ear. 
Patrol  nor  sentinel  may  hear. 
And  sights  before  his  eye  aghast 
Invisible  to  them  have  pass'd. 

When  down  the  destined  plain, 
Twixt  Britain  and  the  bands  of  France, 
Wild  as  marsh-borae  meteor's  glance. 
Strange  phantoms  wheel'd  a  revel  dance, 

And  doom'd  the  future  slain. — 
Such  forms  were  seen,  such  sounds  were  heard. 
When  Scotland's  James  his  march  prepared 

For  Flodden's  fatal  plain ;  * 
Such,  when  he  drew  his  ruthless  sword. 
As  Choosers  of  the  Slain,  adored 

The  yet  unchristen'd  Dane. 
An  indistinct  and  phantom  band. 
They  wheel'd  their  ring-dance  hand  in  hand. 

With  gestures  wild  and  dread ; 
The  Seer,  who  watch'd  them  ride  the  storm. 
Saw  through  their  £unt  and  diadowy  form 

The  lightning's  flash  more  red ; 
And  still  their  ghastly  roundelay 
Was  of  the  coming  battle-fray. 

And  of  the  destined  dead. 

IV. 

^  Wheel  the  wild  dance 
While  lightnings  glance, 

And  thunders  rattle  loud. 
And  call  the  brave 
To  bloody  grave. 

To  sleep  without  a  shroud. 


s  MS.—"  Dawn  and  darkneas." 
4  See  note,  ante^  p.  005. 
s  MS.—"  Oft  came  the  dang,**  &e. 
0  See  ante,  Marmion,  canto  v.,  atansas  24,  fiS,  98t  and  Ap 
pendix.  Note  4  A.,  p.  185. 
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Oar  ait7  feet,  I 

So  light  and  fleet, 

They  do  not  bend  the  170 
That  sinkB  its  head  when  whirlwindi  Twe, 
And  swells  again  in  eddying  wave^ 

As  each  wild  gust  blows  by ; 
But  still  the  comi 
At  dawn  of  mom, 

Our  fatal  steps  that  bore, 
At  eve  lies  waste, 
A  trampled  paste 

Of  blackening  mud  and  gore. 

V. 

^  Wheel  the  wild  dance 
Wliile  lightnings  glance. 

And  thunders  rattle  loud. 
And  call  the  braTe 
To  bloody  grave. 

To  sleep  without  a  shroud. 

Wheel  the  wild  dance  I 
Brave  sons  of  France, 

For  you  our  ring  makes  room ; 
Make  space  full  wide 
For  martial  pride. 

For  banner,  ^>ear,  and  plume. 
Approach,  draw  near. 
Proud  cuirassier ! 

Itoom  for  the  men  of  steel ! 
Through  crest  and  plate 
The  broadsword's  weight 

Both  head  and  heart  shall  leel. 

VI. 

"  Wheel  the  wild  dance 
While  lightnings  glance, 

And  thunders  rattle  loud. 
And  call  the  brave 
To  bloody  grave. 

To  sleep  without  a  shroud. 

Sons  of  the  spear  I 
You  feel  us  near 

In  many  a  ghastly  dream ; 
With  fancy's  eye 
Our  forms  you  spy. 

And  hear  our  fatal  scream. 
With  clearer  sight 
Ere  fidls  the  night, 

Just  when  to  weal  or  woe 
Your  disembodied  souls  take  flight 
On  trembling  wing— each  startled  sprite 

Our  choir  of  death  shall  know. 


1  Tbif  ballad  appeared  In  1815,  in  Paul's  Letter^  and  in 
the  Edinbiugh  Annual  Register.  It  has  since  been  set  to  music 
by  Q.  P.  Oiaham,  Esq.,  in  Mr.  Thomson's  Select  Hek>dic8,  ^c. 

s  xhe  oiiginal  romance. 


vn. 

*<  Wheel  the  wild  danea 
While  lightnings  glance. 

And  thunders  rattle  load. 
And  call  the  brave 
To  bloody  grave, 

To  sleep  without  a  shroud. 

Burst,  ye  clouds,  in  tempest  sihowen> 
Redder  rain  shall  soon  be  onn — 

See  the  east  grows  wan — 
Yield  we  place  to  sterner  game. 
Ere  deadlier  bolts  and  direr  flame 
Shall  the  welkin's  thunders  shame 
Elemental  rage  is  tame 

To  the  wrath  of  man." 

VIII. 
At  mom,  grey  Allan's  mates  with  awe 
Heard  of  the  viaion'd  sights  he  saw. 

The  legend  heard  him  say ; 
But  die  Seer's  gifted  eye  was  dim, 
Deafen'd  his  ear,  and  stark  his  limb. 

Ere  doeed  that  bloody  day — 
He  sleeps  far  fh>m  his  Highland  heath^~ 
But  often  of  the  Dance  of  Death 

His  comrades  tell  the  tale, 
On  picquet-post,  when  ebbs  the  night, 
And  waning  watch-fires  glow  less  blight. 

And  dawn  is  glimmering  pale. 


Aamance  af  SBnnaii^ 


FROM  THE  F&ENCH. 


1815. 


The  original  </ (his  UiUeRotnaiicemaha  pari  if  a  mo' 
ntaor^  ooUecUon  o/FrenA  SoitgSi  prMijf  a»V«W 
6y  soflM  ycms^  Q^Eosr,  vcikidtiDCtt  fiumifmtktfMv 
Waterloo,  so  much  tUdned  teiih  da^  and  wA  IM 
at  n^iciently  to  indicate  the  faie  of  Us  hie  oumtr.  Tit 

#049^  is  popular  in  FranoA,  and  is  rather  a^fooi^f"' 
men  of  the  style  of  composition  to  vAiek  a  hdangi'  ^ 

irandation  is  strict^  Uleral,' 


It  was  Dunois,  the  young  and  brave,  was  hwoA  W 

Palestine, 
But  first  he  made  his  orisons  before  St.  Mary's  ihnse: 


"  Partant  pour  la  Syrie, 
Le  jeune  c«  brnve  Dunoii^"  ke, 

was  irritten,  and  set  to  music  alao,  by  Hortense  B«aa*«»** 
Ducbesse  de  St.  Leu,  Ez-Queen  of  Holland. 
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■  Abk^  in^nt,  hDBortal  Qaeen  of  Hwven,''  wm  stni 

the  Soldier's  pnyer, 
^  That  I  may  proTe  the  bnvest  knight,  and  love  the 

fairest  &ir." 

H»  oath  of  honour  on  the  shrine  he  graved  it  with  his 
sword,  [Lord ; 

And  IbUow'd  to  the  Holy  Land  the  banner  of  his 

Where,  Cuthfiil  to  his  noble  vow,  his  war-cry  fiU'd 
the  air, 

**  Be  honour'd  aye  the  bravest  knight,  beloved  the 
iUrait  fitir." 

They  owed  the  conquest  to  his  arm,  and  then  his 

Liege-Lord  said, 
**  The  heart  that  has  for  hononr  beat  by  bliss  mnst  be 

r^»aid. — 
My  daughter  Isabel  and  thoa  shall  be  a  wedded  pair. 
For  thoQ  art  bravest  of  the  brave,  she  fkirest  of  the 

fair." 

And  then  they  bound  the  holy  knot  before  Saint  Mary's 

shrine, 
lliat  makes  a  paradise  on  earth,  if  hearts  and  hands 

combine ;  [there, 

And  every  lord  and  lady  bright,  that  were  in  chapel 
Cried,  ^  Honour'd  be  the  bravest  knight,  beloved  the 


Purest  (kir! 


}» 


K\z  Cr0u(a)r0ttr.* 


VBOM  THE  SAMS  OOLLBCnON. 


1815. 


Glowino  with  love,  on  fire  for  fame, 

A  iVonbadonr  that  hated  sorrow. 
Beneath  his  Lady's  window  came. 

And  thus  he  sang  his  last  good-morrow : 
*<  My  ann  it  is  my  country's  right. 

My  heart  is  in  my  true-love's  bower; 
Ciaily  for  love  and  Cune  to  fight 

Befits  the  gallant  Troubadour." 

And  while  he  march'd  with  helm  on  head 

And  harp  in  hand,  the  descant  rung. 
As,  foithfdi  to  his  fitvourite  maid. 

The  minstrel-burden  still  he  sung: 
**  My  arm  it  is  my  country's  right. 

My  heart  is  in  my  lady's  bower; 
Resolved  for  love  and  fome  to  fight, 

I  oome,  a  gallant  Troubadour." 


*  The  original  of  this  ballad  also  was  written  sad  composed 
by  the  Dachesse  de  St.  Leu.  The  translation  has  been  set  to  mu- 
ric  by  Mr.  Thomson.  See  his  Cottection  of  Scottish  Songs.  18W. 

*  Shis  trifle  also  is  from  the  Fsench  Collection,  found  at 
Wsterioa-^Sse  Paars  Lettexs. 


Even  when  the  battle-roar  wss  deep, 

With  dauntless  heart  he  hew'd  his  wiqri 
'Mid  splintering  lanoe  and  £Uchion-9weep, 

And  still  was  heard  his  warrior-lay : 
^  My  life  it  is  my  country's  right, 

My  heart  is  in  my  lady's  bower ; 
For  love  to  cUe,  for  £sme  to  fight, 

Becomes  the  valiant  Troubadour." 

Alas!  upon  the  bloody  field 

He  fell  beneath  the  foeman's  glaive, 
But  still  reclining  on  bis  shield. 

Expiring  sung  the  exulting  stave : — 
<<  My  life  it  is  my  country's  right. 

My  heart  is  in  my  lady's  bower ; 
For  love  and  fome  to  fall  in  fight 

Becomes  the  valiant  Troubadour." 


fxt^m  tl^C  fXtlM\n^ 


1815. 


It  chanced  that  Cupid  on  a  season. 
By  Fancy  urged,  resolved  to  wed, 

But  could  not  settle  whether  Reason 
Or  Folly  should  partake  his  bed. 

What  does  he  then  1 — Upon  my  life, 
Twas  bad  example  for  a  deity — 

He  takes  me  Reason  for  s  wife. 
And  Folly  for  his  hours  of  gaiety. 

Though  thus  he  dealt  in  petty  treason, 
He  loved  them  both  in  equal  measure ; 

Fidelity  was  bom  of  Reason, 
And  FoUy  brought  to  bed  of  Pleasare. 


ON  THE  LIFTING  OF  THE  BANNEB  OF  TIIR 
HOUSE  OF  BUCCLEUCH,  AT  ▲  OBEAT  FOOT-BALL  MATCH 
ON  CABTERHAUGB.'     ( 


1815. 


From  the  brown  crest  of  Newark  its  summons  ex- 
tending, 
Our  signal  is  waving  in  smoke  and  in  flame : 


s  This  song  appears  with  Music  in  Mr.  O.  Thomson's  Col- 
lection—1896.  The  foot-ball  match  on  which  it  was  written 
took  place  on  December  b,  1815,  and  was  also  celebrated  by 
the  Bttriek  Shepherd.  See  Ufi  ofSexM^  toI.  v.,  pp.  112  1 19 
IS2. 
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And  each  forester  bUthe,fromliiamonnta!ii  deflcending, 
BoundB  light  o^er  the  heather  to  jom  in  the  game. 

CHORUS. 
liken  up  wUh  the  Bannar,  lelfhregt  toindsfan  her. 

She  has  Uazed  over  Ettridt  eight  ogee  and  more; 
In  sport  tre'tf  attend  her,  in  battle  d^end  her. 

With  heart  and  with  hand,  like  our  fathers  brfore. 

When  the  Southern  invader  spread  waste  and  disorder, 

At  the  glance  of  her  crescents  he  paused  and  with* 

drew, 

For  around  them  were  marshallM  the  pride  of  the 

Border, 

The  Flowers  of  the  Forest,  the  Bands  of  Buc- 

CLEDCH. 

Then  up  with  the  Banner,  &c. 

A  Stripling's  weak  hand^  to  our  revel  has  borne  her, 
No  mail-glove  has  grasp'd  her,  no  spearmen  sur- 
round; 
But  ere  a  bold  Ibeman  should  scathe  or  should  soom 
her, 
A  thousand  true  hearts  would  be  cold  on  the  ground. 
Then  up  with  the  Banner,  &o. 

We  forget  each  contention  of  civil  dissension. 
And  hail,  like  our  brethren.  Home,  Douglas,  and 
Car: 
And  ElIiot  and  Prinole  in  pastime  shall  mingle, 
As  welcome  in  peace  as  their  fathers  in  war. 
Then  up  with  the  Banner,  &c 

Then  strip,  lads,  and  to  it,  though  sharp  be  the  wear- 
ther, 
And  if,  by  mischance,  you  should  happen  to  fall. 
There  are  worse  things  in  life  than  a  tamble  on  hea- 
ther. 
And  life  is  itself  but  a  game  at  foot-ball. 
Then  up  with  the  Banner,  &c. 

And  when  it  is  over,  we'll  drink  a  blithe  measure 

To  each  Laird  and  each  Lady  that  witnessed  our  fan. 
And  to  every  blithe  heart  that  took  part  in  our  plea- 
sure. 
To  the  lads  that  have  lost  and  the  lads  that  have 
won. 
Then  up  with  the  Banner,  &o. 

May  the  Forest  still  flourish,  both  Borough  and  Land- 
ward, 
From  the  hall  of  the  Peer  to  the  Herd's  ingle-nook ; 
And  huzza !  my  brave  hearts,  for  Buccleuch  and  his 
standard. 
For  the  King  and  the  Country,  the  Clan,  and  the 
Dnket 


1  The  bearer  of  the  ttondard  was  the  Author's  eldest  son. 
>  "  Sleep  on  till  day."    These  words,  adapted  to  a  melody 
•omewbat  difEvrant  ftom  the  original^  are  song  in  my  friend 


Then  up  tmft  the  Banner ,  let  fired  teindsjhn  her, 
She  has  blazed  over  Ettriek  ei^  ogee  and  more; 

In  sport  %o^U  aUeni  her,  in  battle  d^end  her. 
With  heart  and  toith  hand,  like  our  fathers  before 


ftttlU^S  of  an  Snfant  C|(f f. 

Am—"  Cadulgu  lo."* 


1815. 


L 

O,  hush  thee,  my  babie,  thy  sire  was  a  knight, 

Thy  mother  a  lady,  both  lovely  and  bright; 

The  woods  and  the  glens,  from  the  towers  which  «f 

see. 
They  all  are  belonging,  dear  babie,  to  thee. 
O  ho  ro,  i  ri  ri,  cadul  gn  loj, 
O  ho  ro,  i  ri  ri,  &c. 

II. 
0,  fear  not  the  bugle,  though  loudly  it  Uows, 
It  calls  but  the  warders  that  guard  thy  repose; 
Their  bows  would  be  bended,  th^  blades  would  bi 

red, 
Ere  the  step  of  a  fbeman  draws  near  to  thy  bed. 
O  ho  ro,  i  ri  ri,  &c 

HI. 
O,  hush  thee,  my  babie,  the  time  soon  will  come, 
When  thy  sleep  shall  be  broken  by  trumpet  and  dram ; 
Then  hush  thee,  my  darling,  take  rest  while  yoamsT, 
For  strife  comes  with  manhood,  and  waking  with  dir. 
O  ho  ro,  i  ri  ri,  &c. 


from  ®up  ilflannermg:^ 


1815. 


(l.)  SONGS  OF  MEG  MERRILIES. 


NATIVITY  OF  HARRY  BERTRAM. 

Cannt  moment,  lucky  fit; 
Is  the  lady  lighter  yet  I 


Mr.  Terry's  drama  of  "  Gny  Maanering."  [The  **  UDilir' 
was  first  printed  in  Mr.  Teny's  drama :  it  wtt  aftervsrfi*^ 
to  mosic  in  Thomson's  Collectkm.   18A} 
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Beitkdyorbeitlaai, 

Sign  wi'  eroai,  and  aun  wi'  tomm 

TrekSif  ▼enrain,  John's-wort,  dill, 
Uinden  witches  of  their  will ; 
Weel  is  them,  that  weel  maj 
Faat  apon  St.  Andrew's  daj. 

Saint  Bride  and  her  brat 
Saint  Cohne  and  her  cat, 
Saint  Michael  and  his  spear, 
Keep  the  hooae  frae  reif  and  wear. 

Ch(q>.  iii. 


•TWIST  YE,  TWINE  YE." 

Twist  ye,  twine  ye  I  even  so. 
Mingle  shades  of  joy  and  woe, 
Hopei,  and  fear,  and  peace,  and  strife. 
In  die  thread  of  human  life. 

WhQe  the  mystic  twist  is  spinning. 
And  the  infant's  life  beginning. 
Dimly  aeen  through  twilight  bending, 
Lo,  what  varied  shapes  attending ! 

Pasabns  wild,  and  follies  vain, 
Pleasures  soon  exchanged  for  pain  ; 
Doubt,  and  jealousy,  and  fear. 
In  the  magio  dance  i^pear. 

Now  they  wax,  and  now  they  dwindle. 
Whirling  with  the  whirling  spindle. 
Twist  ye,  twine  ye !  even  so. 
Mingle  human  bliss  and  woe. 

Ibid, 


Haste  thee,  haste  thee,  to  be  gone, 
Earth  flits  fest,  and  time  draws  on, — 
Gasp  thy  gasp,  and  groan  thy  groan. 
Day  is  near  the  breaking. 

"  The  songstress  paused,  and  was  answered  by  one 
or  two  deep  and  hollow  groans,  that  seemed  to  pro- 
ceed finom  the  very  agony  of  the  mortal  strife.  '  It 
will  not  be,'  she  muttered  to  herself.  '  He  cannot 
pass  away  with  that  on  his  mind ;  it  tethers  him  here. 

HesTen  caBOot  abid«  it ; 
Earth  ref  ums  to  hide  it. 

I  must  open  the  door.' 
^ She  lifted  the  latch,  saying, 

'  Open  locks,  end  ttiife. 
Come  death,  and  pan  life.  * 

Chap.  XX  iii 


THE  PROPHECY. 

The  dark  shall  be  light, 

And  the  wrong  made  right, 

When  Bertram's  right  and  Bertram's  might 

Shall  meet  on  Ellangowan's  height. 

Chap,  xli. 


THE  DYING  GIPSY  SMUGGLER. 

Wasted,  weary,  wherefore  stay. 
Wrestling  thus  with  earth  and  clay  I 
From  the  body  pass  away  y-^ 

Hark  I  the  mass  is  singing. 


From  thee  doff  thy  mortal  weed, 
Maiy  Mother  be  thy  speed. 
Saints  to  help  thee  at  thy  need  ;— 

Hark  I  the  knell  is  ringing. 

Pear  not  snow-drift  driving  fast. 
Sleet,  or  hail,  or  levin  blast ; 
Soon  the  shroud  shall  lap  thee  fast. 
And  the  sleep  be  on  thee  cast 

That  shall  ne'er  know  waking. 


(2.)  SONGS  OF  DIRK  HATTERAICK  AND 

GLOSSIN. 

**  '  And  now  I  have  brought  you  some  breakfest,' 
said  Glossin,  producing  some  cold  meat  and  a  flask  of 
spirits.  The  latter  Hatteraick  eagerly  seized  upon, 
and  applied  to  his  mouth ;  and,  after  a  hearty  draught, 
he  exclaimed  with  great  rapture,  '  Das  schmeckt ! — 
That  is  good — ^that  warms  the  liver  I  '—Then  broke 
into  the  fragment  of  a  High- Dutch  song : " — 

Saufen  bier,  und  brante-wein, 

Schmeissen  alle  die  fenstem  ein ; 

Ich  ben  liederlich, 

Du  bist  liederlich, 

Sind  wir  nicht  liederlich  leute  a. 

"  '  Well  said,  my  hearty  Captain  ! '  cried  Glossin 
endeavouring  to  catch  the  tone  of  revelry,"- — 

Gin  by  pailfuls,  wine  in  rivers. 

Dash  the  vrindow-glass  to  shivers  I 

For  three  vrild  lads  were  we,  brave  boys, 

And  three  wild  lads  were  we ; 

Thou  on  the  land,  and  I  on  the  sand. 

And  Jack  on  the  gallows-tree ! 

Chap 


J 
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Clb<  ilcturn  t0  QlliftcrJ 


1816. 


Once  agalii,>-but  how  changed  sinoe  my  wanderings 

began — 
I  have  heard  the  deep  voice  of  the  Lagan  and  Bann, 
And  the  pinei  of  Clanbrasail  resound  to  the  roar 
That  wearies  the  echoes  of  fair  Tnllamore. 
Alas  !  my  poor  bosom^  and  why  shouldst  thou  bum  ? 
With  the  scenes  of  my  youth  can  its  raptures  return  ? 
Can  I  live  the  dear  life  of  delusion  again, 
That  flow'd  when  these  echoes  first  mix'd  with  my 

strain! 

It  was  then  that  around  me,  though  poor  and  un- 
known. 
High  spells  of  mysterious  enchantment  were  thrown ; 
The  streams  were  of  silver,  of  diamond  the  dew. 
The  land  was  an  Eden,  for  Isney  was  new. 
I  had  heard  of  our  bards,  and  my  soul  was  on  fire 
At  the  rush  of  their  verse,  and  the  sweep  of  their 

lyre: 
To  me  'twas  not  legend,  nor  tale  to  the  ear. 
But  a  vision  of  noontide,  distinguished  and  clear. 

Ultonia's  old  heroes  awoke  at  the  call. 

And  renewed  the  wild  pomp  of  the  chase  and  the 

hall; 
And  the  standard  of  Flon  flash'd  fierce  from  on  high. 
Like  a  burst  of  the  sun  when  the  tempest  is  nigh.' 
It  seem'd  that  the  harp  of  green  Erin  once  more 
Could  renew  all  the  glories  she  boasted  of  yore. — 
Yet  why  at  remembrance,  fond  heart,  shouldst  thou 

bum! 
They  were  days  of  delusion,  and  cannot  return. 

But  was  she,  too,  a  phantom,  the  Maid  who  stood  by. 
And  listed  my  lay,  while  she  tum'd  from  mine  eye ! 
Was  she,  too,  a  vision,  just  glancing  to  view. 
Then  dispersed  in  the  sunbeam,  or  melted  to  dew ! 
Oh  I  vrould  it  had  been  so, — Oh  I  would  that  her  eye 
Had  been  but  a  star-glance  that  shot  through  the 

sky. 
And  her  voice  that  was  moulded  to  melody's  thrill. 
Had  been  but  a  zephyr,  that  sigh'd  and  was  still  1 

Oh  !  would  it  had  been  so, — not  then  this  poor  heart 
Had  leam'd  the  sad  lesson,  to  love  and  to  part; 
To  bear,  unassisted,  its  burthen  of  care. 
While  I  toil'd  for  the  wealth  I  had  no  one  to  share. 
Not  then  had  I  said,  when  life's  summer  was  done. 
And  the  hours  of  her  autumn  were  frst  speeding  on. 


>  Pint  pabUftbed  in  Mr.  6.  Tbomion's  Collection  of  Iriah 
Aha.    1816. 


*^  Take  the  fiune  and  the  riches  ye  brought  in  your 

train. 
And  restore  me  the  dream  of  my  ipring-tide  agaiB.** 


Slacit  at  fiKitXtstntu 

Aat^A  Border  Udodp. 


1816. 


The  frtt  9tanxa  of  ikit  Ballad  u  atidaU,     Tie  otktn 
toere  wrttten/or  Mr.  CamjMrs  Albyn's  Avthdogs. 


L 

"  Wht  weep  ye  by  the  tide,  ladie  1 

Why  weep  ye  by  the  tide ! 
Ill  vrad  ye  to  my  youngest  son. 

And  ye  sail  be  his  bride : 
And  ye  sail  be  his  bride,  ladie, 

Sae  comely  to  be  seen  " — 
But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa' 

For  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 

IL 

<<  Now  let  this  wilfn*  grief  be  dev^ 

And  dry  that  cheek  so  pale; 
Young  Frank  is  chief  of  ErringtoB, 

And  lord  of  Langley-dale ; 
His  step  is  first  in  peaoeftil  ha% 

His  sword  in  battle  keen  "— 
But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  ia' 

For  Jock  of  Haseldean. 

III. 
^  A  chain  of  gold  ye  sail  nol  lack. 

Nor  bndd  to  bind  your  hair; 
Nor  mettled  hound,  nor  managed  bawk, 

Nor  palfirey  fresh  and  fiur; 
And  you,  the  foremost  o*  them  a'. 

Shall  ride  our  forest  queen  " — 
Bat  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  &' 

For  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 

IV. 

The  kiric  was  deck'd  at  moming-tide, 

The  tapers  glimmer'd  fiur; 
The  priest  and  bridegroom  wait  the  biide, 

And  dame  and  knight  aro  there. 
They  sought  her  baith  by  bower  and  bs' ; 

The  ladie  was  act  seen  1 
She's  o'er  the  Border,  and  awa' 

Wi'  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 


s  In  ancient  Irish  povtzy,  the  standard  of  Ftai,  vtVx^  ^ 
called  tho  Sunrbunt,  a&  epithet  feebly  leadcied  ky  tto  Ai» 
beam  of  If  acphenon. 
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9ihtatJ)  at  fiansllr  Bf)vu 

▲IB— «•  PMMir  qf  Donua  mvidK,"  - 


l8i6. 


nil  tt  a  vay  andefii  pibroch  hdomgmg  to  CUm  Mac- 
Dcmaldf  ami  wuppoted  to  rrfer  to  tf«  eaepedUioH  of 
Donaid  BaOodk,  who,  in  1431,  ktmdudfnm  tho  Itles 
wOk  a  eoimderable  forw,  invaded  LochabtTy  and  at 
jM€$rioeky  de/hatad  and  put  U>  fight  ih»  Earls  cfMar 
nd  OsattMss,  thotiffh  at  the  head  of  an  an^  wup&rio/r 
to  hit  own.  The  voorde  qfihe  set,  theme,  or  mdody,  to 
tehieh  Uie  pipe  variuiiom  are  applied,  run  than  in 
Godie:'- 

PMninaehd  Dbonnil  Dhnidh,  piobaireacbd  Dbonvll  i 
PtolaireMkd  Bbomdl  Dhuidh,  piofaairaMhd  DhoavU; 
Pk>b«inadid  DhoBuil  Dhnidh,  piobairaaehd  Dhonafl ; 
Fiob  agns  bniach  air  fakhe  loTerlochL 
The  pipe-fiimmons  of  Donald  the  Black, 
Hw  pipe-Minu&ona  of  Donald  the  Black, 
the  war^ipe  and  fhe  penami  are  on  tha  gathering- place  at 
InTerktchy.s 


Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhn, 

Pibroch  of  Doirai], 
Wake  thj  wild  Yoice  anew, 

Summon  Clan-Connil. 
Come  away,  come  away, 

Hark  to  the  summons  ! 
Come  in  your  war  array. 

Gentles  and  commons. 

Come  from  deep  glen,  and 

From  mountain  so  rocky, 
The  warofiipe  and  pennon 

Are  At  Inverlocky. 
Come  every  hill-pUdd,  and 

True  heart  that  wears  one, 
Come  erery  steel  blade,  and 

Strong  hand  that  bears  one. 

Leave  untended  the  herd, 

The  flock  without  shelter; 
Leave  the  corpse  uninterr*d. 

The  bride  at  the  altar; 
Leave  the  deer,  leave  the  steer. 

Leave  nets  and  barges : 
Come  with  your  fighting  gear. 

Broadswords  and  taiges. 


"^  Tribroch  of  Donald  tbe  Black.*'  This  lOng  was 
J^tt«i  fcr  Campbell's  AlbynlB  Anthology,  1816.  It  may  alto 
^  **^  ^  to  aiaflie^  in  Thomson's  OoUeetlon,  1830. 


Come  as  the  winds  come,  when 

Forests  are  rended , 
Come  as  the  waves  come,  when 

Navies  are  stranded : 
Faster  come,  &ster  come. 

Faster  and  faster, 
Chie^  vassal,  page  and  groom, 

Tenant  and  master. 

Fast  they  come,  fsst  they  come ; 

See  how  they  gather ! 
Wide  waves  the  eagle  plume, 

Blended  with  heather. 
Cast  your  plaids,  draw  your  blades, 

Forward  each  man  set ! 
Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu, 

Knell  for  the  onset  I 


^axR*i  Q^afki. 


Ara-."  Chateidmua  ehaoidh.'^a 


W&ITTEN  FOB  ALBTN'S  AKTHOLOOT.^ 


1816. 


In  the  original  QaeUe,  Ae  Lady  makes  protedationt  that 
Ae  MoiU  not  go  with  the  Red  EarVe  eon,  vntU  the  ewan 
thovldlntadinihecUjf,andiheeagleinthelake--^unta 
one  momtota  ehotdd  change  plaeee  with  another,  ana 
eo  forth.  It  ie  but  fair  to  add,  that  there  ie  no  aaitho* 
rityfor  mtppowng  that  sAe  altered  her  nund—eiceept  the 
vehemence  <f  her  protestation. 


I. 

Hbab  what  Highland  Nora  said,— 
**  The  Earlie's  son  I  will  not  wed, 
Should  all  the  race  of  nature  die. 
And  none  be  left  but  he  and  I. 
For  all  the  gold,  fbr  all  the  gear, 
And  all  the  lands  both  far  and  near, 
That  ever  valour  lost  or  won, 
I  would  not  wed  the  Earlie's  son."-^ 

n. 

**  A  maiden's  vows,"  old  Callum  spoke, 
"  Are  lightly  made  and  lightly  broke ; 
The  heather  on  the  mountain's  height 
Begins  to  bloom  in  purple  light; 


>  Compare  this  with  the  gathering-son^  in  the  third  eaato 
of  the  Lady  of  tha  Lake,  ante. 
•  '<  I  will  nerer  go  with  him." 
«  See  also  Mr.  Thomson's  SooiUdi  CDUedian. 
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The  firo0t-wmd  soon  soall  sweep  away 
That  Itutre  deep  from  glen  and  brae ; 
Yet  Nora,  ere  its  bloom  be  gone, 
Afay  blithely  wed  the  Earlie's  son." — 

Ul. 
**  The  swan,"  she  said,  ^  the  lake's  clear  bfeast 
May  barter  for  the  eagle's  nest; 
The  Awe's  fierce  stream  may  backward  turn, 
Ben-Cruaichan  fidl,  and  crash  Eilchorn ; 
Our  kilted  clans,  when  blood  is  high. 
Before  their  foes  may  turn  and  fly ; 
But  I,  wore  all  these  marvels  done. 
Would  never  wed  the  Earlie's  son." 

IV. 

Still  in  the  water-lily's  shade 
Her  wonted  nest  the  wild-swan  made ; 
Ben-Cruaichan  stands  as  (ast  as  ever, 
Still  downward  foams  the  Awe's  fierce  river ; 
To  shun  the  dash  of  foeman's  steel, 
NoUighland  brogue  has  turn'd  the  heel ; 
But  Nora's  heart  is  lost  and  won, 
—She's  wedded  to  the  Earlie's  son ! 


Air—*'  Thairi  a  GHffaladi."  i 
WBiriEN  FOB  4LBYlf's  ANTHOLOOT. 


1816. 


Tkeae  venetare  adapted  to  a  very  tcild,  yet  lively  gaiker- 
ing-iune,  tued  by  the  MaeGregors,  The  moere  treat' 
ment  of  Ait  C^an,  their  outlawry,  and  the  proeer^itiim 
qf  their  very  namSy  are  attuded  to  in  the  Ballad.' 


The  moon 's  on  the  lake,  and  the  mist 's  on  the  brae. 
And  the  Clan  has  a  name  that  is  nameless  by  day ; 

Then  gather,  gather,  gather  Grigalach  I 

Grather,  gather,  gather,  &c. 

Our  signal  for  fight,  that  from  monarchs  we  drew. 
Must  be  heard  but  by  night  in  our  vengeful  haloo ! 
Then  haloo,  Grigalach  I  haloo,  Grigalach  1 
Haloo,  haloo,  haloo,  Grigalach,  &c. 


1  "  The  MacOregor  is  come." 

*  For  the  hSiAory  of  the  dan/see  latioduction  to  Bob  Hop, 
fFaverUy  Novelty  toL  tIL 

8  "  Rob  Roy  MacOr^gor's  own  dedgnation  was  of  Inner- 
snaid;  bathe  appeats  to  have  acquired  a  right  ottomekindor  I  toL  viL  p.  31. 


Glen  Orchy's  proud  mountains,  Cualchum  and  her 

towers, 
Glenstrae  and  Glenlyon  no  longer  are  ours ; 

We're  landless,  landless,  landless,  Grigalach! 

Landless,  landless,  landless,  &c 

But  doom'd  and  devoted  by  vassal  and  lord, 
MacGtregor  has  still  both  his  heart  and  his  sword ! 

Then  courage,  courage,  courage,  Grigalach  I 

Courage^,  courage,  courage,  &c 

If  they  rob  us  of  name,  and  pursue  us  with  bea^et, 
Give  their  roo&  to  the  flame,  and  their  flesh  to  the 
eagles! 
Then  vengeance,  vengeance,  vengeance,  Grig» 

lach! 
Vengeance,  vengeance,  vengeanoei,  &c 

While  there's  leaves  in  the  forest,  and  foam  on  tits 
river, 

MacGregor,  despite  them,  shall  flourish  for  ever! 

Come  then,  (Grigalach,  come  then,  Grigalach, 
Come  then,  come  then,  come  then,  &c 

Through  the  depths  of  Loch  Eatiine  the  steed  shsL 

career. 
O'er  the  peak  of  Ben-Lomond  the  galley  shall  atm. 
And  the  rocks  of  Craig-Royston'  like  icicles  melt, 
Ere  our  wrongs  be  foi^t,  or  our  vengeance  unfeltl 

Then  gather,  gather,  gather,  Grigalach  1 

Gather,  gather,  ga^er,  &c. 


Wttiti, 

COUPOSED  FOB  THE  OCCASION,  A&APTLD  TO  HATDX's 

AIB, 

*'  God  Save  the  Emperor  Ftmck,* 

AND  SUNO  BT  A  SELBCI  BAND  APTEB  THE  DINNEB  SITO 
BT  THE  LORD  PBOY06T  OP  BDINBUBOH  TO  TBI 

ORANI>-DnKB  NICHOLAS  OP  RUSSIA, 

AND  HIS  SUITE,  19tH  DECEHBEB,  181& 

€K>D  protect  brave  Alexander, 
Heaven  defend  the  noble  Czar, 
Mighty  Russia's  high  Commander, 
First  in  Europe's  banded  war; 
For  the  realms  he  did  deliver 
From  the  tyrant  overtlirown. 


oQur  to  the  property  or  f»$eetHono{CrtAg-Rajiiaa,t^sn'^ 
of  rock  and  forest,  lying  on  the  eaat  lide  of  Loch  homMi» 
where  that  beaatifol  lake  itretches  into  the  dvkjmvatam 
of  Olenfalloch."— Zntrvdttctioii  to  Bob  Boy,  fFamiqf  »«^ 
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HwQ,  of  emrj  good  the  GiTer, 
Gnnt  him  long  to  bleis  his  own  I 
Blw  him,  'mid  hia  land's  disaster, 
For  her  rights  who  battled  brave. 
Of  the  land  of  loemen  master, 
Blea  him  who  their  wrongs  forgave. 


O'er  his  just  nsentment  victor, 
Yietor  over  Europe's  foes. 
Lets  and  long  supreme  director, 
Gnat  in  peace  his  reign  may  dose. 
Haill  then,  hail  1  iUnstrions  stranger t 
Wflleome  to  oar  mountain  strand ; 
Mntaal  interests,  hopes,  and  danger, 
link  OS  with  thy  native  land. 
Freemen's  force,  or  folse  begniling, 
Shall  that  union  ne'er  divide, 
Hand  in  hand  while  peace  is  smiling. 
And  in  battle  side  by  side.' 


from  tbt  ^ntiquarp^ 


1816. 


(1.>-TIMK 

**  Tbi  window  of  a  tniret,  which  projected  at  an 
sngie  with  the  wall,  and  thus  came  to  be  very  near 
Lovel's  apartment,  was  half  open,  and  trom  that 
qosrter  he  heard  again  the  same  music  which  had 
probsUy  broken  short  his  dream.  With  its  visionary 
efasTKter  it  had  lost  much  of  its  charms — ^it  was  now 
ocddng  more  than  an  air  on  the  harpeioord,  tolerably 
well  performed— such  is  the  caprice  of  imagination 
ss  sflbcting  the  fine  arts.  A  fismale  voice  sung,  with 
nme  taste  and  great  simplicity,  sometfafaig  between  a 
•ongand  a  hymn,  in  words  to  the  following  effect :" — 

^  Wbt  sit'st  thou  by  that  mm'd  hall, 

Ihon  aged  carle  so  stem  and  grey! 
Dost  thoa  its  former  pride  recal. 

Or  ponder  how  it  pass'd  away !" — 

"  Know'st  thou  not  mel"  the  Deep  Yoioe  cried ; 

^  So  long  enjoy'd,  so  oft  misused— 
Alternate,  in  thy  fickle  pride. 

Desired,  neglected,  and  accused  ! 

'^  Before  my  breath,  like  blazing  flax, 

Man  and  his  marvels  pass  away  I 
And  dianging  emiares  vrane  and  wax. 

Are  founded,  flourish,  and  decay. 

^ —  I I        1       -    - 

1  Mr.,  aft«nrards  Sir  WDliarn  Arbntbnot,  the  Lord  FroTost 
•fBdinbain^,  who  bad  the  honour  to  entertain  the  Orand- 
D«ke,  DOW  Emperor  of  Ruasia,  was  a  perwnal  friend  of  Sir 


**  Redeem  mine  hours — the  space  is  briefs 
While  in  my  glass  the  sand-grains  shiver. 

And  measureless  thy  joy  or  grief, 
When  TiMB  and  thou  shalt  part  for  ever  I" 

dap.  X. 


(2.>-EPITAPH  ON  JON  O'  YE  GIRNELL. 

"  Beheath  an  old  oak-tree,  upon  a  hillock,  lay  a 
moss-grown  stone,  and,  in  memory  of  the  departed 
worthy,  it  bore  an  inscription,  of  which,  as  Mr.  Old- 
buck  affirmed,  (though  many  doubted,)  the  departed 
characters  could  be  dutinctly  traced  to  the  following 
dfect:"— 

Heir  lyeth  Jon  o'  ye  Gimell. 
Erth  has  ye  nit  and  heuen  ye  kimell. 
In  hys  tyme.ilk  wyfe's  hennia  dokit, 
nka  gud  mannis  berth  wi'  baimu  was  stokit. 
He  deled  a  boll  o'  bear  in  firlottis  fyve. 
Four  forye  hallo  kirke  and  ane  for  pure  mennis  wy  vis. 

Chap.  id. 


(3.)-ELSPETH'S  BALLAD. 

^  As  the  Antiquary  lifted  the  latch  of  the  hot,  he 
was  surprised  to  hear  the  shrill  tremulous  voice  of 
Elspeth  chanting  forth  an  old  ballad  in  a  wild  and 
doleful  recitative :" — 

The  herring  loves  the  merry  moon-light. 

The  mackerel  loves  the  wind. 
But  the  oyster  loves  the  dredging  sang, 

For  they  come  of  a  gentle  kind. 

Now  baud  your  tongue,  baith  wife  and  carle, 

And  listen  great  and  sma'. 
And  I  will  sing  of  Glenallan'a  Earl 

That  fought  on  the  red  Harlaw. 

The  cronach's  cried  on  Bennachie, 

And  doun  the  Don  and  a'. 
And  hieland  and  lawland  may  moumAi'  be 

For  the  sair  field  of  Harlaw. 

They  saddled  a  hundred  milk-white  steeds, 

They  hae  bridled  a  hundred  black. 
With  a  chafinon  of  steel  on  each  horse's  head. 

And  a  good  knight  upon  his  back. 

They  hadna  ridden  a  mile,  a  mile, 
A  mile,  but  barely  ten, 

Walter  Scott's ;  and  these  Versat  with  their  heading,  are  bo« 
given  from  the  newapapen  of  1816. 

2t 
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When  Donald  oaae  bnnking  down  the  brae 
Wi'  twentj  thouMnd  men. 

Thmr  tartaai  they  were  waving  wide* 
Their  glaiTee  were  glandng  clear, 

Hie  pibrochfl  mng  frae  aide  to  side, 
Woold  deafen  ye  to  hear. 


SCOTTVS    POETICAL    WORKS. 

I  fiuledy  eked  it  ont  mth  invention.  I  belieTe  that,iB 
■oOle  caaes,  where  aotoal  namea  are  aftxed  to  the  aip- 
poeed  quotationi^  it  wonld  be  to  little  pnipon  te  aeck 
them  in  the  worlca  of  the  authora  referred  to.  In 
some  cases,  I  have  been  entertained  when  Dtv  Watti 
and  other  graveranthon  have  boMi  mnnarkod  in  vaia 
for  stanzas  for  which  the  novelist  alone  was  respoon- 
ble."— /ff/ftNliKitofi  to  Ckrmitlea  ^Ifte  Cbw^uia. 


The  great  Earl  in  his  stirrups  stood, 

That  BOgfaland  boat  to  see: 
^  Now  here  a  knight  that  'a  stont  and  good 

May  prove  a  jeopardie : 

**  What  wonld'st  thou  do,  my  squire  io  gay, 

That  rides  beside  my  reyne, — 
Were  ye  Qlenallan's  Earl  the  day. 

And  I  were  Roland  Gheyne! 

*'  To  turn  the  ran  were  an  and  shame, 
To  fight  were  wond'rous  peril^^— 

What  would  ye  do  now,  Roland  Cheyne, 
Were  ye  Qlenallan's  Earl  f ''— 

«  Wer«  I  CHenaUan's  Earl  this  tide, 

And  ye  were  Roland  Cheyne, 
The  spear  should  be  in  my  horse's  side. 

And  the  bridle  upon  his  mane. 

**  If  they  hae  twenty  thousand  blades, 

And  we  twice  ten  times  ten, 
Tet  they  bae  but  their  tartan  plaids, 

And  we  are  mail-clad  men. 

'^  My  horse  shall  ride  through  ranks  sae  rude, 
Aa  through  the  moorland  fern, — 

Tlien  ne'er  let  the  gentle  Nonnan  blude 
Grow  oauld  for  Highland  kerne.' 


>f 


He  tum'd  him  right  and  round  again. 
Said,  Scorn  na  at  my  mither ; 

Light  lovea  I  may  get  mony  a  ane. 
But  minnie  ne'er  anither. 


CA<v>.  xl. 


MOTTOES  IN  THE  ANTIQUARY. 

<*THiaofi^ofpoaiE7whloh  have  been  insBoet  oases  | 
tacked  to  the  beginning  of  chapters  in  these  Novels, 
are  sometJmea  quoted  either  flrom  reading  or  from 
memoiy,  but,  in  the  general  caae,  are  pure  invention. 
I  found  it  too  troublesome  to  turn  to  the  collection  of 
the  British  Poets  to  discover  apposite  mottoei^  and,  in 
the  situation  of  the  theatrical  mecbanist,who,  when  the 
white  paper  which  represented  his  shower  of  snow  was 
exhausted,  oontinued  the  shower  by  snowing  brown,  I 
drew  on  my  memory  as  long  as  I  could,  and  when  that 


1. 

I  knew  Anselmo.    He  vraa  shrewd  and  pmdnt, 

Wisdom  and  cnnning  had  their  ahanas  of  hiaft; 

But  he  was  shrewiih  as  a  wayward  ohUd, 

And  pleased  again  by  toys  whioh  childhood  plsae ; 

As— book  of  fables  graced  with  print  of  wood. 

Or  else  the  jingling  of  a  rusty  medal. 

Or  the  rare  melody  of  some  old  ditty. 

That  first  waa  sung  to  please  Kbg  Pepin^  emdk. 

(2.)— -Chap.  ix. 

**  Be  brave,"  she  cried, "  yon  yet  may  be  ourgaaL 
Our  haunted  room  was  ever  held  the  best : 
U,  then,  your  valour  can  the  fight  sustain 
Of  rustling  curtains,  and  the  clinking  chain; 
If  your  ocmeagenna  tongue  h^ve  powers  to  talk, 
When  round  your  bed  the  honid  g^ost  shall  walk, 
If  you  dare  adt  it  why  it  leaves  its  tomb, 
111  see  your  sheets  well  air'd,  and  show  the  roaou' 

THeShn 

(3.)— Chip.  xi. 

Sometimea  he  thinka  that  Heaven  thia  vinoa  sent, 
And  order'd  all  the  pageants  aa  thej  went; 
Sometimea  that  only  Hwaa  wild  Fan^s  f^Jr- 
The  looae  and  scatter'd  relioa  of  the  day* 

(4.)— Chip.  xii. 

Beggar ! — ^the  only  freemen  of  your  ComaaonveiMi 

Free  above  Soot-free^  that  observe  qo  law% 

Obey  no  govenun*,  uae  no  religion 

But  what  they  draw  from  their  own  andant  eqitomi 

Or  ooaatitute  theipaelves,  yet  thqr  axe  no  reNi> 

Bnmt, 

(5.)— Ch4P.  six. 

Here  has  been  such  a  stormy  enoonnfteiv 
Betwixt  my  oou«n  Captain,  and  this  soldiflr, 
About  I  know  not  what ! — ^nothing,  indeed; 
Oonpetit&ons,  degree^  and  compaiatfares 

Of  soldiership  1 

A 

(6.)— Cbap.  XX. 

-^—  If  yon  foil  honour  here^ 
Never  presume  to  sorve  her  any  more ; 
Bid  foreweU  to  the  integrity  of  arms. 
And  the  honourable  name  of  soldier 
Fall  from  you,  like  a  shiver'd  wreath  of  lixvel 
By  thunder  struck  from  a  defeertleaae  forel^ead* 
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(7.)--Chap.  xxi. 
Hie  Lord  Abbot  had  »  waai 


1 
t 


Boblile  and  qnioky  and  aearching  as  the  fixe : 

By  ini^;io  iteixB  he  went  as  deep  as  hell, 

Aad  a  hk  devili'  poMomion  gold  be  kept, 

Ue  tarongfat  aome  lore  firom  thence — ^'tu  hid  in 


KaowBy  nve  to  me,  to  none 

The  Womder  of  a  Kingdome. 


(8.>— Chap,  xxtii. 
Many  great  ones 


Would  pftxt  with  half  their  states,  to  have  the  plan 
And  credit  to  beg  in  the  first  s^le. — 

Beggair't  BwA, 

(9.)— Chap.  zxx. 

Who  is  he  t— One  that  for  the  lack  of  land 
Shall  fi^t>apon  the  water— he  hath  challenged 
Fonnerl J  the  grand  whale ;  and  by  his  titles 
Of  Leiiathan,  Behemoth,  and  so  forth. 
He  tilted  with  »  sword-fish — Marry,  sir, 
Ih'  aquatic  had  the  best — the  argument 
Still  galls  our  champion's  breech. 

OldPUty, 

(10.)— Chap.  xxzi. 

IW  me  not  of  it,  friend — ^when  the  jonng  weep, 
Thar  tears  are  lukewarm  brine ;— from  our  old  eyes 
Sorrow  CeJIs  down  like  hail-drops  of  the  North, 
Chilling  the  furrows  of  our  withered  cheeks, 
Cdd  as  our  hopes,  and  harden'd  as  our  feeling — 
Thein^  as  they  frJl,  sink  sightless— ours  recoil. 
Heap  the  fair  plain,  and  bleaken  all  before  us. 

Old  Play. 

(11.)— Chap,  xxxiii. 

Kemorse — ^she  ne'er  forsakes  us ! — 
A  bloodhound  stanch — she  tracks  our  rapid  step 
Throngh  the  wild  lahyrinih  of  yoothftil  frenzy. 
Unheard,  perchance,  until  old  age  hath  tamed  us; 
Then  in  our  lair,  when  Time  hath  chill'd  our  jointsi, 
Aad  maim'd  our  h<^  of  combat,  or  of  flight. 
We  hear  her  deep-mouth'd  bay,  announcing  all 
Of  wrath  and  woe  and  punishment  that  bides  us. 

Old  Play. 

(12.)— Chap,  xxxiy. 

Still  in  his  dead  hand  elench'd  remain  the  stangs 
That  thrill  his  father's  heart — e'en  as  the  lamb, 
Uipp'd  off  and  hud  in  grave,  retains,  they  tell  us, 
Strange  commerce  with  the  mutilated  stump, 
^'Hioee  nerves  are  twinging  still  in  maim'dezistence. 

Old  Play. 

(18.)— Chap.  xxxv. 

——— Iife»  with  you, 

Qiovsin  the  brain  and  dances  in  the  arteries; 
%  like  the  wme  some  joyous  guest  hath  quaff'd. 
That  gbda  the  heart  and  elevates  the  fiuiey:— 


Mine  is  the  poor  residuum  of  the  eup. 
Vapid,  and  dull,  and  tasteless,  only  soiling 
With  its  base  drags  the  vessel  that  contains  it 

OUPI^. 

(14.)— Chap,  xxxtii. 
Yes!  I  love  Justice  well— as  well  as  yon  do-* 
But,  since  the  good  dame  's  blind,  she  shall  excuse 

me, 
I^  time  and  rsaaon  fitting,  I  prove  dumb ; — 
The  bieath  I  utter  now  shall  be  no  BMaas 
To  take  away  from  me  my  breedi  in  fttture. 

Old  Play, 

(15.)— Chap,  xxxviu. 

Well,  well,  at  worst,  'tb  neitiier  theft  ner  coinage, 
Granting  I  knew  all  that  you  charge  me  with. 
What,  tho'  the  tomb  hath  bom  a  second  birth. 
And  given  the  wealth  to  one  that  knew  not  on't, 
Yet  foir  exchange  was  never  robbery, 
Fkr  less  pure  bounty OM  Phy. 

(16.)— Chap.  xl. 

life  ebbs  from  such  old  age,  unmark'd  and  sUent, 
As  the  slow  neap-tide  leaves  yon  stranded  galley.^ 
Late  she  rock'd  merrily  at  the  least  impulse 
That  wind  or  wave  could  give ;  but  now  her  keel 
Is  settling  on  the  sand,  her  mast  has  ta'en 
An  angle  with  the  sky,  fr^om  ^diieh  it  shifts  not. 
Each  wave  receding  shakes  her  lees  and  less. 
Till,  bedded  on  the  strand,  she  shall  remain 
Useless  ai  motionless. 

Old  Play. 

(17.)— Chap.  xli. 

So,  while  the  Qooee,  of  whom  the  foble  told. 
Incumbent,  brooded  o'er  her  eggs  of  gold. 
With  hand  outstretch'd,  impatient  to  destroy, 
Stole  on  her  secret  nest  the  cruel  Boy, 
Whose  gripe  rapacious  changed  her  splendid  dreami 
For  wings  vain  fluttering,  and  for  dying  scream. 

The  Loves  o/the  Sea^Weedt. 

(18.)— Chap.  xlii. 

Let  those  go  see  who  will^-I  like  it  not — 
For,  say  he  was  a  slave  to  rank  and  pomp, 
And  all  the  nothings  he  is  now  divorced  from 
By  the  hard  doom  of  stem  necessity; 
Yet  is  it  sad  to  mark  his  alter'd  brow. 
Where  Vanity  acyusts  her  flimsy  veil 
O'er  the  deep  wrinkles  of  repentant  Anguish. 

Old  Play. 

(19.)— Chap.  XLni. 

Fortune,  you  say,  flies  fr^Mn  us— She  but  circles. 
Like  the  fleet  sea-bird  round  the  fowler's  ikiff,— 
Lost  in  the  mist  one  moment,  and  the  next 
Brushing  the  white  sail  with  her  whiter  wing. 
As  if  to  court  the  aim. — Biperience  watches. 
And  has  her  on  the  wheel. Old  Play^ 
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(20.)— Chip.  xuv. 

Nay,  if  >he  Iotq  me  not,  I  care  not  for  her: 
Shall  I  look  pale  became  the  maiden  blooms? 
Or  righ  became  the  smiles — and  smiles  on  others  f 
Not  1,  by  HeaTen  1 — I  hold  my  peace  too  dear. 
To  let  it,  like  the  plume  upon  her  cap. 
Shake  at  each  nod  that  her  c^>iioe  shall  dictate. 

[**  It  n^y  be  worth  noting,  that  it  was  in  correcting 
the  proof-sheets  of  HeAntigmiy  that  Scott  first  took 
to  equipping  his  chapters  with  mottoes  of  his  own  tor 
brication.  On  one  occasion  he  happened  to  ask  John 
Ballantyne,  who  was  sitting  by  him,  to  hunt  for  a  par- 
ticular passage  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  John  did 
as  he  was  bid,  but  did  not  succeed  in  discovering  tne 
lines.  '  Hang  it,  Johnnie,'  cried  Soott,  *  I  belioTe  I 
I  oan  make  a  motto  sooner  than  you  will  find  one.' 
He  did  so  accordingly ;  and  from  that  hour,  when- 
ever memory  fkiled  to  suggest  an  appropriate  epi- 
graph, he  had  recourse  to  the  inexhaustible  mines  of 
*  eld  plc^ '  or '  old  ballad^  to  which  we  owe  some  of 
the  most  exquisite  yenes  that  ever  flowed  firom  his 
pen"— Xf^  vol.  ▼.,  p.  145.] 


;from  tibe  iSIacit  Btoart 

1816. 

MOTTOES. 

(1.)— Chap.  v. 

The  bleakest  rock  upon  the  loneliest  heath 

Feels,  in  its  barrenness,  some  touch  of  spring ; 

And,  in  the  April  dew,  or  beam  of  May, 

Its  moss  and  lichen  freshen  and  revive ; 

And  thm  the  heart,  most  sear'd  to  human  pleasure, 

Kelts  at  the  tear,  joys  in  the  smile  of  woman. 

BeoMmonL 


(2.)— Chap.  xvi. 
-rTwas  time  and  griefs 


That  framed  him  thm :   Time,  with  his  fiorer  hand, 
Oflbring  the  fortunes  of  his  former  days. 
The  former  man  may  make  him — Bring  us  to  him, 
A^d  chance  it  as  it  may. 

Old  Play. 


fttim  ^IH  iHortalft^ 

1816. 

(1.)— MAJOR  BELLENDEN'S  SONG. 

AVD  what  though  winter  will  pinch  severe 
Tbroii^h  locks  of  grey  and  a  cloak  that 's  old, 


Yet  keep  up  thy  heart,  bold  cavalier, 
^or  a  cup  of  sack  shall  fence  the  cold. 

For  tin^e  will  rust  the  brightest  blade, 
And  yean  will  break  the  strongest  bow; 

Was  never  wight  so  starkly  made. 
But  time  and  years  would  overUirow  I 

Cl^zix. 


(2.)— VEBSES  FOUND  IN  BOTHWELL'S 
POCKET-BOOK. 

**  With  these  letters  was  a  lock  of  hair  wrapped  bi 
a  copy  of  verses,  written  obviously  with  a  feeling  wbieb 
atoned,  in  Morton's  opinion,  for  the  roughness  of  fiie 
poetry,  and  the  conceits  with  which  it  abounded,  ar- 
cording  to  the  taste  of  the  period : " — 

Tht  hue,  dear  pledge,  is  pure  and  bright, 
As  in  that  well-remember'd  night. 
When  first  thy  mysUc  braid  was  wove. 
And  first  my  Agnes  whisper'd  love. 

Since  then  how  often  hast  thou  press'd 
The  torrid  sone  of  this  wild  breast. 
Whose  wrath  and  hate  have  sworn  to  dwell 
With  the  first  sin  which  peopled  hell, 
A  breast  whose  blood's  a  troubled  ocean. 
Each  throb  the  earthquake's  wild  ccnnmotion!'' 
O,  if  such  clime  thou  canst  endure. 
Yet  keep  thy  hue  unstain'd  and  pure. 
What  conquest  o'er  each  erring  thought 
Of  that  fierce  realm  had  Agnes  wrought! 
I  had  not  wander'd  wild  and  wide. 
With  such  an  angel  for  my  guide; 
Nor  heaven  nor  earth  could  then  reprove  nae^ 
If  she  had  lived,  and  lived  to  love  me. 

Not  then  this  world's  wild  joys  had  been 
To  me  one  savage  hunting  scene, 
My  sole  delight  the  headlong  ra^ 
And  frantic  hurry  of  the  chase ; 
To  start,  pursue,  and  bring  to  bay. 
Rush  in,  drag  down  and  rend  my  pr?y. 
Then— from  the  carcass  turn  away! 
Mine  ireful  mood  had  sweetness  tamed. 
And  soothed  each  wound  which  pride  iDflssed' 
Yes,  Qod  and  man  might  now  approve  me, 
If  thou  hadst  lived,  and  lived  to  love  me. 


(3.)— EPITAPH  ON  BALFOUR  OF  HURLEY 

^  GcanxjE  reader,  I  did  request  of  mine  hooeatfiiflBd 
Peter  Proudfoot,  travelling  merchant,  known  to  vaij 
of  this  land  for  his  feithfol  and  just  deaUngi,  si  v^I 
in  muslins  and  cambrics  as  in  small  wans,  to  pvo^^ 
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me,  on  lus  next  peregrinatioiu  to  that  viciiuige,  a  copy 
of  tin  EpHaphion  alluded  to.  And,  acoording  to  hiii 
report,  which  I  tee  no  ground  to  discredit,  it  runneth 
thni:"— 

Heri  lyei  ane  nint  to  prelates  surly, 
Being  John  Balfour,  sometime  of  Burley, 
Who,  stirred  up  to  vengeance  take. 
For  Solemn  League  and  Cov'nant's  sake, 
Upon  the  Magus-Moor,  in  Fife, 
Did  tak'  James  Sharpe  the  apostate's  life ; 
By  Dutchman's  hands  was  hacked  and  shot, 
Then  drowned  in  Clyde  near  this  saam  spot. 

Chap,  xHt. 


MOTTOES. 


(1.)— Chap.  t. 

Arouse  thee,  youth ! — ^it  is  no  common  call, — 
God's  Church  is  leaguer'd — haste  to  man  the  wall ; 
Haste  where  the  Red-cross  banners  wave  on  high, 
Bignala  of  honoured  death  or  victory. 

(2.)--Chip.  XIV. 

Hy  hounds  may  a'  rin  masteries^ 
My  hawks  may  fly  frae  tree  to  tree. 

My  lord  may  grip  my  vassal  lands. 
For  there  again  maun  I  never  be  I 

OldBattad. 

(3.)— Chap,  xxxiv. 

Sound,  sound  the  clarion,  fill  the  fife ! 

To  all  the  sensual  world  proclaim, 
One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 

Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name. 

Anonyrnom. 


THE  QUEST  OP  SULTAUN  SOLIMAUN. 


1817. 


I. 

Oh  for  a  glance  of  that  gay  Muse's  eye. 
That  li^ten'd  on  Bandello's  laughing  tale, 
And  twinkled  with  a  lustre  shrewd  and  sly. 
When  Giam  Battista  bade  her  vision  hail !— > 


*  Plrrt  pabUihed  in  **  The  Sale  Room,  No.  V.,"  Febroarr  l, 
Vn7. 


Tet  fear  not,  ladies,  the  wuve  detafl 
Given  by  the  natives  of  that  land  canorous; 
Italian  license  loves  to  leap  the  pale. 
We  Britons  have  the  fear  of  shame  before  us, 
And,  if  not  wise  in  nurth,  at  least  most  be  d«« 
oorous. 

II. 

In  the  fur  eastern  clime,  no  great  while  since^ 
Lived  Sultaun  Solimauu,  a  mighty  prince, 
Whose  eyes,  as  oft  as  they  perform'd  their  round. 
Beheld  all  others  fix'd  upon  the  ground ; 
Whose  ears  received  the  same  unvaried  phrase, 
•'  Sultaun  !  thy  vassal  hears,  and  he  obeys  ! " 
All  have  their  tastes^this  may  the  fancy  striSce 
Of  such  grave  folks  as  pomp  and  grandeur  like ; 
For  me,  I  love  the  honest  heart  and  warm 
Of  Monarch  who  can  amble  round  his  farm. 
Or,  when  the  toil  of  state  no  more  annoysy 
In  chimney  comer  seek  domestic  joys— 
I  love  a  prince  will  bid  the  bottle  pass. 
Exchanging  with  his  subjects  glance  and  glass ; 
In  fitting  time,  can,  gayest  of  the  gay. 
Keep  up  the  jest,  and  mingle  in  the  lay- 
Such  Monarchs  best  our  free-bom  humours  suit, 
But  DespoU  must  be  stately,  stem,  and  mute. 

III. 
This  Solimaun,  Serendib  had  in  sway— 

And  Where's  Serendib  1  may  some  critic  say. 

Good  hick,  mine  honest  friend,  consult  the  chart. 

Scare  not  my  Pegasus  before  I  start  I 

If  Rennell  has  it  not,  you'll  find,  mayhap. 

The  isle  laid  down  in  Captain  Sindbad's  map^— 

Famed  mariner  1  whose  merciless  narrations 

Drove  every  friend  and  kinsman  out  of  patience. 

Till,  foin  to  find  a  guest  who  thought  them  shorter. 

He  deign'd  to  tell  them  over  to  a  portei^-^ 

The  last  edition  see,  by  Long,  and  Co., 

Rees,  Hurst,  and  Orme,  our  fathers  m  the  Row. 

IV. 
Serendib  found,  deem  not  my  tale  a  fiction— 
This  Sultaun,  whether  lackmg  contradlctwB— 
(A  sort  of  stimulant  which  hath  its  uses, 
To  raise  the  spvits  and  reform  the  juices, 
—Sovereign  specific  for  all  sorts  of  oures 
In  my  wife's  practice,  and  perhaps  in  yours,) 
The  Sultaun  lacking  this  same  wholesome  bitter, 
Or  cordial  smooth  for  prince's  palate  fittei^~ 
Or  if  some  MoUah  had  hag-rid  his  dreams 
With  Degial,  Ginnistan,  and  such  wild  themes 
Belonging  to  the  MoUah's  subtle  craft, 
I  wot  not— but  the  Sultaun  never  laugh'd. 
Scarce  ate  or  drank,  and  took  a  melancholy 
That  soom'd  all  remedy— proikne  or  holy; 


>  The  hmt  of  the  followfaig  tale  li  taken  ftom  La 
Magica,  a  novel  of  01am  Battista  CaetL 
s  See  the  Arabian  Nights*  Entertainmenta. 


^     I 
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In  hia  kmg  list  of  melancholies,  mad^ 

Or  nuised,  or  dumb,  hath  Burton  none  no  bad.* 

V. 

PhTsicianB  aoon  arriTed,  aage,  ware,  and  tried, 
Ab  e'er  sorawrd  jargon  in  a  darkened  room ; 
With  heedftil  glance  theSultaun's  tongne  they  eyed, 
Peep'd  in  his  bath,  and  God  knows  where  beaidey 

And  then  m  solemn  accent  spoke  their  doom, 
**  His  majesty  is  tery  £u>  from  well.** 
Then  each  to  work  with  his  specific  fell : 
The  Hakim  Ibrahun  inBtaaier  broagfat 
His  unguent  Mahazzim  al  Zerdukkaut, 
While  Boompot,  a  practitioner  more  wily, 
Belied  on  his  Munaskif  al  flUftly.' 
More  and  yet  more  in  deep  array  appear, 
And  some  the  front  assail,  and  some  the  rear; 
Their  remedies  to  reinforce  and  vary. 
Came  surgeon  eke,  and  eke  apothecary ; 
Till  the  tired  Monarch,  though  of  words  grown  chary, 
Yet  dropt,  to  recompense  their  fruitless  labour. 
Some  hint  about  a  bowstring  or  a  sabre. 
There  laek'd,  I  promise  you,  no  longer  speeches 
To  rid  the  palace  of  those  learned  leeches. 

VI. 

Then  was  the  council  call'd — by  their  advice, 
(They  deem'd  the  matter  ticklish  all,  and  nice, 

Andsongfatto shift itofffixRn  their  own  shoulders,) 
Tartars  and  couriers  in  all  speed  were  sent. 
To  call  a  sort  of  Eastern  Parliament 

Of  feudatory  chieftains  and  freeholders — 
Such  have  the  Persians  at  this  very  day, 
My  gallant  Malcolm  calls  them  eourouUai; — * 
I'm  not  prepared  to  show  in  this  slight  song 
That  to  Serendib  the  same  forms  bdong^ — 
E'en  let  the  leam'd  go  search,  and  tell  me  if  I'm 
wrong. 

VII. 
The  Omrahs,^  each  with  hand  on  scymitar. 
Gave,  like  Sempronius,  still  their  voice  for  war — 
^  The  sabre  of  the  Snltoun  in  its  sheath 
Too  long  has  slept,  nor  own'd  the  woric  of  death ; 
Let  the  Tambourgi  bid  his  signal  rattle. 
Bang  the  loud  gong,  and  raise  the  shout  of  battle  I 
This  dreary  doud  that  dims  our  sovereign's  day. 
Shall  from  his  kindled  bosom  flit  away. 
When  the  bold  Lootle  wheels  his  courser  round, 
And  the  atm'd  elephant  shall  shake  the  ground. 
Each  noble  pants  to  own  the  glorious  summons — 
And  Ibr  the  charges— Lo  I  your  ikithflil Commons !" 
The  Riots  who  attended  in  their  places 

(Serendib  language  calls  a  fitrmer  Blot) 
Look'd  nielully  in  one  another's  fitoes. 

From  this  oration  auguring  much  disquiet, 


«^ 


1  See  BoitOD'a  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
s  For  theae  hard  wozda  see  D'Herbelot,  or  the  leaned  edi- 
tor of  the  Rcdpes  of  Arioeiiiia. 


Double  assessment,  forage,  and  free  quartan* 
And  fearing  these  as  Chinarmen  the  Tartan, 
Or  as  the  whisker'd  vermin  fear  the  mousersi 
Each  fiimbled  in  the  pocket  of  his  trowsen. 

VIII. 
And  neact  came  forth  the  reverend  ConvocatioB, 

Bald  heads,  white  beards,andmany  atnrfaan  grasa, 
Imanm  and  Mollah  there  of  every  station, 

Santon,  Fakir,  and  Calendar  were  aeen. 
Their  votes  were  various — some  advised  a  Xosqoe 

With  fitting  revenues  should  be  erected. 
With  seemly  gardens  and  vrith  gay  Kiosque, 

To  recreate  a  band  of  priests  selected; 
Othen  opined  that  through  the  realms  a  dole 

Be  made  to  holy  men,  whose  prayers  migiit  profit 
The  Sultaun's  weal  in  body  and  in  soul. 

But  their  long-headed  chie^  the  Shok  Ul-Sofit, 
More  doeely  touch'd  the  point: — ^^'Thy  stadinu 

mood," 
Quoth  he,  **0  Prince  I  hath  thicken'dallthyUoed, 
And  duU'd  thy  brain  with  labour  beyond  meanre ; 
Wherefore  relax  a  space  and  take  thy  pleasore, 
And  toy  with  beauty,  or  tell  o'er  thy  treasare; 
From  all  the  cares  of  state,  my  li^ge,  enlarge  tfaei^ 
And  leave  the  burden  to  thy  fidthfiil  deigy." 

IX. 

Theae  counsels  sage  availed  not  a  whit. 

And  so  the  patient  (as  is  not  nnoommoB 
Where  g^ve  physicians  lose  their  time  and  wit) 

Besolved  to  take  advice  of  an  old  woman ; 
His  mother  she,  a  dame  who  once  was  beauteom^ 
And  still  was  called  so  by  each  subject  duteoos. 
Now,  whether  Fatima  was  witch  in  earnest. 

Or  only  made  believe,  I  cannot  say — 
But  she  profess'd  to  cure  disease  the  sternest, 

By  dint  of  magic  amulet  or  lay ; 
And,  when  all  other  skill  in  vain  was  shown. 
She  deem'd  it  fitting  time  to  use  her  own. 

X. 

^  SympaOda  magioa  hath  wonders  done," 
(Thus  did  old  Fatima  bespeak  her  son,) 
**  It  works  upon  the  fibres  and  the  pores, 
And  thus,  insensibly,  our  health  restores, 
And  it  must  help  us  here.-^Thoa  must  endure 
The  ill,  my  son,  or  travel  for  the  cure. 
Search  land  and  sea,  and  get,  where'w  yov  can, 
The  inmoat  vesture  of  a  happy  man, 
I  mean  hia  SHf  rt,  my  son ;  which,  taken  mum 
And  firesh  from  oiF  his  back,  shall  chase  yoor  harm, 
Bid  every  current  of  your  veins  rgoice. 
And  your  dull  heart  leap  light  as  8he|^ierd4)oyV 
Such  was  the  counsel  from  his  mother  came;— 
I  know  not  if  she  had  some  under^game^ 

s  See  Sir  John  Malcolm's  admirable  Hiatocy  of  P^»i» 
*  NobUity. 
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Ab  Doeton  bave,  who  bid  their  pattenti  foam 
And  live  abrmd,  when  sare  to  die  at  home ; 
Or  if  she  thoaglit,  that,  lomehow  or  another, 
Qneen-Begent  sounded  better  than  Queen-Mother; 
Bat,  says  the  Chronicle  (who  will  go  look  it,) 
That  nch  was  her  adTioe— the  Soltaon  UkUl  it. 

XI. 
AU  are  on  board — ^the  Sultann  and  his  train, 
bi  gilded  galley  prompt  to  plough  the  main. 
The  old  Bais  *  was  the  first  who  questioned, 
"Whither!" 
Tbey  pansed — **  Arabia,"  thought  the  pensiTe  Prince, 

*  Was  call'd  The  Happy  many  agea  since — 

For  M<^hay  Rais." — And  they  came  safely  thither, 
fiat  not  in  Araby,  with  all  her  balm, 
Not  where  Jiidea  weeps  beneath  her  palm, 
Not  in  rich  Egypt,  not  in  Nubian  waste, 
Could  there  the  step  of  happiness  be  traced. 
One  Copt  alone  profess'd  to  hare  seen  her  smile, 
When  Bruce  his  goblet  flll'd  at  infant  Nile : 
She  blett'd  the  dauntless  traveller  as  he  quaff  d. 
But  Tsiuah'd  from  him  with  the  ended  draught 

XII. 
"  Enough  of  tumans,"  said  the  weary  Kmg, 
"  These  dolimans  of  ours  are  not  the  thing ; 
Try  we  the  Giaours,  these  men  of  coat  and  cap,  I 
Incline  to  think  some  of  them  must  be  happy ; 
At  lesst,  they  haTO  as  fidr  a  cause  as  any  can, . 
Thej  drink  good  wine  and  keep  no  Ramazan. 
Then  northward,  ho !" — ^The  Vessel  cuts  the  sea, 
And  &ir  Italia  lies  upon  her  lee. — 
But  fair  Italia,  she  who  once  unfurl'd 
Her  eagle  banners  o'er  a  donquer'd  world, 
hmg  from  her  throne  of  domination  tumbled, 
W>  by  her  quondam  vassals,  sorely  humbled; 
The  Pope  himself  look'd  pensivB,  pale,  and  lean, 
And  was  not  half  the  man  he  once  had  been. 

*  While  these  the  priest  and  those  the  noble  fleeces. 
Our  poor  old  boot,"  ■  they  said, "  is  torn  to  pieces. 
Its  tops  *  the  vengeful  daws  of  Austria  feel,    . 

And  the  Qretii  Devil  is  rending  toe  and  heel.^ 
If  happiness  you  seek,  to  tell  you  truly, 
We  think  she  dwells  with  one  Giovanni  Bulli; 
A  tramontane,  a  heretic, — the  buck, 
PoOuedio!  still  has  all  the  lilck; 
By  land  or  ocean  never  strikes  his  flag — 
And  then— a  perfect  walking  money-bag." 
^  let  our  Prince  to  seek  John  Bull's  abode, 
^t  first  took  Franoe— it  lay  upon  the  road. 

XIII. 
Monsieur  Baboon,  after  much  late  commotion. 
Was  agitated  like  a  settling  ocean, 

"  I  ■  —  III  ■mil 

^  MMterofthereawL 

'  Ths  vtll-knoirn  reMmblanoe  of  Italy  in  tbt  map. 

•  Flonnoe,  Venice.  &c 

*  The  Calsbrias,  infcated  by  bands  of  aaMiiina.    OAe  of  the 
''■^•n  vat  called  Fra  Diarolo,  i.  e.  Brother  DcriL 


Quito  out  of  sorts,  and  could  not  toll  what  alTd  him, 
Only  the  ^ory  of  his  house  had  fidl^d  him; 
Besides,  some  tumours  on  his  noddle  biding;^ 
Gave  indication  of  a  recent  hiding.* 
Our  Prince,  though  Sultanns  of  such  thingft  ire  bee^ 

leas. 
Thought  it  a  thing  indelicate  and  needless 

To  ask,  if  at  that  moment  he  was  happy. 
And  Monsieur,  seeing  that  he  was  oohmim  UJMy  i 
Loud  voice  mustered  up,  for  "  Fiee  U  Hoil^* 

Then  whisper'd,  •«  Ave  you  any  news  of  Nq>py  !• 
The  Sultaun  answer'd  him  vrith  a  cross  questton,^ 

<*  Pray,  can  you  tell  Ine  aught  of  one  John  BuU^ 

That  dwells  somewhere  beyond  your  herring-pool  I** 
The  query  aeem'd  of  difiBcult  digestion. 
The  party  shmgg'd,  aild  grinn'd,  and  took  his  teuff, 
And  found  his  whole  good-breeding  scaroe  elitfti|^. 

XIV. 
Twitohing  his  visage  into  aa  many  puckera 
As  damsels  wont  to  put  into  thdr  tockerSj 
(Ere  liberal  Fashion  damn'd  both  lace  and  liwn, 
And  bade  the  veil  of  modesty  t>e  dhiwn,) 
Replied  the  Frenchman,  after  a  brief  pause, 
«  Jean  Bod  1— I  vas  not  know  him— Yes,  1  va»— 
I  vas  remember  dat,  von  year  or  tvro, 
I  saw  him  at  von  place  call'd  Vaterioo^ 
Ma  foi  I  il  s'est  tres  joliment  battu, 
Dat  is  Ibr  Engiishman,— m'entendeS'VOua  1 
But  den  he  had  vrit  him  one  damn  son-gun, 
Rogue  I  no  like--dey  call  hfan  YeiUngton.'' 
Monsieur's  politeness  could  not  hide  his  fi^t, 
So  Solimaun  took  leave,  and  eross'd  the  strs&ti 

XV. 
John  Bull  was  in  his  very  worst  of  moods^ 
Raving  of  sterile  &nns  and  unsold  goods ; 
His  sugar-loaves  and  bales  about  he  th^ew. 
And  on  his  counter  beat  the  devil's  tettoo. 
His  wars  were  ended,  and  the  victory  won^ 
But  then,  'twaa  reckoning-day  with  honest  John; 
And  authors  vouch,  'twaa  still  this  Worthy's  way, 
^  Never  to  grumble  till  he  csme  to  pay ; 
And  then  he  always  thinks,  his  temper^*  M<iii^ 
The  work  too  littie,  and  the  pay  too  much."* 

Yet,  grumbler  as  he  is,  so  kind  ahd  hearty. 
That  when  his  mortal  foe  was  on  the  floor. 
And  past  the  power  to  harm  his  quiet  more, 

Poor  John  had  wellnigh  virept  fbr  Bonaparte ! 
Such  waa  the  wight  whom  Solimaun  salam'd,-^ 
**  And  who  are  you/'  John  answer'd, «  and  be  d— -d  \^ 

XVI. 
^  A  stranger,  come  to  see  the  happiest  ibim, — 
So,  signior,  all  avouch,-— in  Frangistan."— ' 


•  Or  drubbing ;  so  called  bi  the  Slang  DiolkHiary. 

•  8ee  the  True  Bom  Rngliahsun,  by  Daniel  Dt  Foe. 
7  Europe. 
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*<  Happy  !  my  tenants  breaking  on  my  hand  ; 
Unstock'd  my  pastnrea,  and  untilPd  my  land ; 
Sugar  and  rum  a  drug,  and  mice  and  moths 
The  sole  consumers  of  my  good  broadcloths— 
Happy ! — ^Why,  cursed  war  and  racking  tax 
Have  left  us  scarcely  raiment  to  our  backs." — 
*'  In  that  case,  signior,  I  may  take  my  leave ; 

I  came  to  ask  a  favour — ^but  I  grieve" 

''  Favour  ?"  said  John,  and  eyed  the  Sultaun  hard, 

"  It's  my  belief  you  come  to  break  the  yard ! — 

But,  stay,  you  look  like  some  poor  foreign  sinner, — 

Take  that  to  buy  yourself  a  shirt  and  dinner." — 

With  that  he  chuck'd  a  guinea  at  his  head ; 

But,  with  due  dignity,  the  Sultaun  said, 

"  Permit  me,  sir,  your  bounty  to  decline ; 

A  shiri  indeed  I  seek,  but  none  of  thine. 

Signior,  I  kiss  your  hands,  so  fare  you  well." — 

^  Kiss  and  be  d— d,"  quoth  John,  <'  and  go  to  hell !" 

XVII. 
Next  door  to  John  there  dwelt  his  sister  Peg, 
Once  a  wild  lass  as  ever  shook  a  leg 
When  the  blithe  bagpipe  blew — ^but,  soberer  now. 
She  doucdy  span  her  flax  and  milk*d  her  cow. 
And  whereas  erst  she  was  a  needy  slattern, 
Nor  now  of  wealth  or  cleanliness  a  pattern. 
Yet  once  a-month  her  house  was  partly  swept. 
And  once  a-week  a  plenteous  board  she  kept. 
And  whereas,  eke,  the  vixen  used  her  daws 

And  teeth,  of  yore,  on  slender  provocation. 
She  now  vras  grown  amenable  to  laws, 

A  quiet  soul  as  any  in  the  nation ; 
The  sole  remembrance  of  her  warlike  joys 
Was  in  old  songs  she  sang  to  please  her  boys. 
John  Bull,  whom,  in  their  years  of  early  strife, 
She  wont  to  lead  a  cat-and-doggish  life. 
Now  found  the  woman,  as  he  said,  a  neighbour. 
Who  look'd  to  the  main  chance,  declined  no  labour, 
Loved  a  long  grace,  and  spoke  a  northern  jargon, 
And  was  d— d  close  in  making  of  a  bargain. 

XVIII. 
The  Suluun  enter'd,  and  he  made  his  leg. 
And  with  decorum  curtsy'd  sister  Peg; 
(She  loved  a  book,  and  knew  a  thing  or  two. 
And  guessM  at  once  with  whom  she  had  to  do.) 
She  bade  him  '^  Sit  into  the  fire,"  and  took 
Her  dram,  her  cake,  her  kebbnck  from  the  nook ; 
AskM  him  **  about  the  news  from  Eastern  parts ; 
And  of  her  absent  bairns,  puir  Highland  hearts ! 
If  peace  brought  down  the  price  of  tea  and  pepper. 
And  if  the  nUmugs  were  grown  <my  cheaper ; — 
Were  there  nae  tpeerviffa  of  our  Mungo  Park — 
Ye'U  be  the  gentleman  that  wants  the  sark  ! 
If  ye  vnd  buy  a  web  o*  auld  wife's  spinnin', 
I'U  warrant  ye  it's  a  weel-wearing  linen.' 


n 


n» 


XIX. 
Then  up  got  Peg,  and  round  the  house  'gan  scuttle 
In  searoh  of  goods  her  customer  to  nail, 


Until  the  Sultaun  strain'd  his  princely  throttle. 
And  hollo'd.— '^  Ma'am  that  is  not  what  I  ail. 
Pray,  an  you  happy,  ma'am,  in  this  snug  glen  V 
«  Happy!"  said  Peg;  «  What  for  d'ye  wwit  to 

ken! 
Besides,  just  think  upon  this  by-gane  year. 

Grain  wadna  pay  the  yoking  of  the  plengfa." — 
''What  say  you  to  the  preoentl" — "  Meal's  sae 
dear. 
To  mak'  thdr  hrose  my  bairns  haye  scarce  aaeu^"— 
**  The  devil  take  the  shirt,"  said  Solimaun, 
<*  I  think  my  quest  will  end  as  it  b^an. — 
Farewell,  ma'am ;  nay,  no  ceremony,  I  bc^"— - 
<<  Yell  no  be  for  the  linen  then  I"  said  Peg. 

XX. 

Now,  for  the  land  of  verdant  Erin, 

The  Sultaun's  royal  bark  is  steering, 

The  Emerald  Isle,  where  honest  P^dy  dweDs, 

The  cousin  of  John  Bull,  as  story  tells. 

For  a  long  space  had  John,  with  words  of  thunder. 

Hard  looks,  and  harder  knocks,  kept  Paddy  under, 

Till  the  poor  lad,  like  boy  that's  fiogg'd  unduly. 

Had  gotten  somewhat  restive  and  unruly. 

Hard  was  his  lot  and  lodging,  you'll  allow, 

A  vrigwam  tboki  would  hardly  serve  a  sow ; 

His  landlord,  and  of  middle-men  two  braoey 

Had  eorow'd  his  rent  up  to  the  starving-plaoe ; 

His  garment  was  a  top-coat,  and  an  old  one, 

His  meal  was  a  potato,  and  a  cold  one; 

But  still  for  flin  or  fix>lic,  and  all  that. 

In  the  round  world  was  not  the  match  of  Pu. 

XXI 

The  Sultaun  saw  him  on  a  holiday. 
Which  is  with  Paddy  stiU  a  jolly  day: 
When  mass  is  ended,  and  his  load  of  sins 
CSonfess'd,   and  Mother  Churoh  hath  from  her 

binns 
Dealt  forth  a  bonus  of  imputed  merit. 
Then  is  Pat's  time  for  fancy,  whim,  and  spirit! 
To  jest,  to  sing,  to  caper  fiir  and  free, 
And  dance  as  light  as  leaf  upon  the  tree. 
^  By  2ifahomet,"  said  Sultaun  SoUmaan, 
^  That  ragged  fellow  is  our  yery  man ! 
Rush  in  and  seize  him — do  not  do  him  hurt, 
But,  will  he  nill  he,  let  me  have  his  aivi."— 

XXII. 

Shilela  their  plan  was  wellnigh  after  bauUdog, 

(Much  less  provocation  will  set  it  a-walking,) 

But  the   odds  that  foil'd  Henmles  foil'd  Psadj 

Whack; 
They  sdzed,  and  they  floor'd,  and  they  stripped  him-' 

Alack! 
Up-bubboo!    Paddy  had  not a   shirt   to  his 

back!!! 
And   the    King,   disappointed,    vrith   sorrow  sad 

shame. 
Went  back  to  Serendib  as  sad  as  he  cam& 
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As  the  worn  war-hotse,  at  the  tnimpefs  sound, 

Eraeti  Us  mane,  and  neighs,  and  paws  the  gronnd — 

Dbdaina  the  ease  his  generona  lord  assigns, 

And  loDga  to  msh  on  the  embattled  lines, 

80 1,  joor  planets  ringing  on  mine  ear, 

Gsn  scaroe  sostain  to  think  our  parting  near; 

To  think  my  aoenic  hour  for  ever  past, 

And  that  these  Talued  plaudits  are  mj  last 

Wbj  shofold  we  part,  while  still  some  powers  remain. 

That  in  joar  aerrice  striye  not  yet  in  rain  ! 

Cannot  high  zeal  the  strength  of  youth  supply. 

And  sense  of  duty  fire  the  fading  eye ; 

And  all  the  wrongs  of  age  remain  subdued 

Bfwath  the  burning  glow  of  gratitude  I 

Ah,  no !  the  taper,  wearing  to  its  close. 

Oft  fiir  a  space  in  fitful  lustre  glows ; 

Bat  all  too  eoon  the  transient  gleam  is  past, 

It  cannot  be  renew'd,  and  will  not  last ; 

Even  duty,  zeal,  and  gratitude,  can  wage 

Bat  short-lived  conflict  with  the  frosts  of  age. 

Tes !  It  were  poor,  remembering  what  I  was, 

To  live  a  pensioner  on  your  applause. 

To  drain  the  dregs  of  your  endurance  dry. 

And  take,  as  alms,  the  praise  I  onoe  could  buy ; 

TQl  evety  sneering  youth  around  enquires, 

*<  Is  this  the  man  who  once  could  please  our  sires! 

And  scorn  assames  compassion's  doubtftil  mien, 

To  warn  me  off  from  the  encumber'd  scene. 

This  must  not  be ; — and  higher  duties  cntTe, 

Some  space  between  the  theatre  and  the  grave. 

That,  like  the  Roman  in  the  Capitol, 

I  may  adjust  my  mantle  ere  I  frll : 

My  life's  brief  act  in  public  service  flown. 

The  last,  the  closing  scene,  must  be  my  own. 


'  Tbcw  lines  fint  appeared,  April  5, 1817t  in  a  weekly  sheet, 
CiUedthe  '*  Sale  Boom,"  condncted  and  published  by  Meens. 
^■llsatyne  and  Co.,  alBdhiburgh.  In  a  note  prefixed,  Mr. 
Jmei  BaUantyne  says,  '*  The  character  fixed  upon,  with 
l^PIT  propriety,  for  Kerable's  deeing  scene,  was  Macbeth,  in 
whidi  be  look  his  final  leave  of  Scotland  on  the  evening  of 
Sstirday,  the  29th  March,  1817.  He  had  Ubonred  nnder  a 
wvcre  cold  for  a  few  days  before,  but  on  this  memorable 
ni^t  the  pbysical  annoyance  yielded  to  the  eneigy  of  his 
Blind.—*  He  was,'  he  said,  in  the  green-room,  immediately 
hefcrs  the  curtain  rose. '  determined  to  leave  behind  him  the 
^■■Mt  perfect  specimen  of  his  art  which  he  had  ever  shown  ,* 
*ad  his  snoccas  was  complete.  At  the  moment  of  the  tyrant's 
^•iSh  the  cnitain  fell  by  the  univexsal  acclamation  of  the  an- 
The  applanaea  were  vehement  and  prolonged;  they 
l*-w«re  lesomed— rose  again— were  reiterated— and 
*P<a  were  hashed.  In  a  few  minutes  the  curtain  ascended, 
^'^^  Hr.  KemUe  came  forward  tn  the  dress  of  Macbeth,  (the 
''^^l^aos  by  a  consentaneeos  movement  rising  to  receive  him, ) 


Here,  then,  adieu  I  while  yet  some  well-graced  parts 
May  fix  an  ancient  fitvourite  in  your  hearts. 
Not  quite  to  be  forgotten,  even  when 
You  look  on  better  actors,  younger  men : 
And  if  your  bosoms  own  this  kindly  debt 

Of  old  remembrance,  how  shall  mine  forget 

O,  how  forget ! — how  oft  I  hither  came 

In  anxious  hope,  how  oft  retum*d  with  fame  1 

How  oft  around  your  circle  this  weak  hand 

Has  waved  immortal  Shakspeare's  magic  wand. 

Till  the  full  burst  of  inspiration  came. 

And  I  ha^e  felt,  and  you  haTe  fenn'd  the  flame ! 

By  mem'ry  treasured,  while  her  reign  endures, 

Those  hours  must  live— and  all  their  charms  are  youig. 

O  fevour'd  Laud  I  renowned  for  arts  and  arms. 
For  manly  talent,  and  for  female  charms, 
Could  this  full  bosom  prompt  the  sinking  line. 
What  fervent  benedictions  now  were  thine  1 
But  my  last  part  is  play'd,  my  knell  is  rung, 
When  e'en  your  praise  fells  faltering  from  my  tongue ; 
And  all  that  you  can  hear,  or  I  can  tell. 
Is — Friends  and  Patrons,  hail,  and  fare  tou  well. 


WRITTEN  FOR  MISS  SMITH. 


1817. 


When  the  lone  pilgrim  views  afar 
The  shrine  that  is  his  guiding  star. 
With  awe  hia  footsteps  print  the  road 
Which  the  loved  saint  of  yore  has  trod. 
As  near  he  draws,  and  yet  more  near. 
His  dim  eye  sparkles  with  a  tear; 
The  Gh>thio  fkne's  unwonted  show. 
The  choral  hymn,  the  tapers'  glow. 
Oppress  his  soul;  while  they  delight 
And  chasten  rapture  with  affright. 


to  deliver  his  fkrewell." "Mr.KembledeliTeied 

these  lines  with  exqnirite  beauty,  and  with  an  effect  that  was 
evidenced  by  the  tears  and  sobs  of  many  of  the  audience. 
His  own  emotions  were  very  conspicuous.  When  his  fiuewell 
was  dosed,  he  lingered  long  on  the  stage,  as  if  unable  to  re- 
tire. The  house  again  stood-  up,  and  cheered  him  with  tha 
waving  of  hats  and  long  shouts  of  applause.  At  length,  he 
finally  retired,  and,  in  so  for  as  regards  Scotland,  the  curtain 
dropped  upon  his  professional  life  for  ever." 

s  These  lines  were  first  printed  in  **  The  Forget-Me-Not,  for 
1834.**  They  were  written  for  reciUtlon  by  the  distinguished 
actress.  Miss  Smith,  now  Mrs.  Bartley,  on  the  night  of  her 
benefit  at  the  Edinburgh  Theatre,  fai  1817 ;  but  reached  her 
too  late  for  her  purpose.  In  a  letter  which  inclosed  them, 
the  poet  intimated  that  they  were  written  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  on  which  they  were  sent— that  he  thought  the  idea 
better  than  the  execution,  and  forwarded  them  with  the  hope 
of  their  adding  perhaps  "  a  Uttle  salt  to  the  faUL" 
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No  longer  dare  he  tbink  his  toil 
Can  merit  augfat  hla  patron^s  smile ; 
Too  light  appears  the  distant  way. 
The  chilly  ere,  the  sultry  day- 
All  these  endured  no  &vour  claim. 
But  murmuring  forth  the  sainted  name. 
He  lays  his  little  offering  down, 
And  only  deprecates  a  frown. 

We  too,  who  ply  the  Thespian  art, 
Oft  feel  such  bodings  of  the  heart, 
And,  when  our  utmost  powers  are  strain'd, 
Dare  hardly  hope  your  fkvour  gain'd. 
She,  who  from  sister  dimes  has  sought 
The  ancient  land  where  Wallace  fought ; — 
Land  long  renown'd  for  arms  and  arts, 
And  conquering  eyes  and  dauntless  hearts ;— ' 
She,  as  the  flutterings  hen  avow, 
Feeb  all  the  pilgrim's  terrors  now; 
Yet  sure  on  Caledonian  pliun 
The  stranger  never  sued  in  rain. 
'TIS  yours  the  hospitable  task 
To  giro  the  applause  she  dare  not  ask ; 
And  they  who  bid  the  pilgrim  speed. 
The  pilgrim's  blessing  be  their  meed. 


€})t  J^un  upon  t%t  WitittilEtB  Sill. 


1817. 


l**  Soott's  enjoyment  of  his  new  territories  was,  how- 
ever, interrupted  by  various  returns  of  his  cramp,  and 
the  depression  of  spirit  which  always  attended,  in  his 
case,  the  use  of  opium,  the  only  medicine  that  seemed 
to  have  power  over  the  disease.  It  was  while  stragg- 
ling with  such  languor^  on  one  lovely  evening  of  this 
autumn,  that  he  composed  the  following  beautiful 
verses.  They  mark  the  very  spot  of  their  birth, — 
namely,  the  then  naked  height  overhanging  the  nor- 
thern side  of  the  Cauldshiels  Loch,  from  which  Mel- 
rose Abbey  to  the  eastward,  and  the  hills  of  Ettrick 
and  Yarrow  to  the  west,  are  now  viable  over  a  wide 
range  of  rioh  woodland, — all  the  work  of  the  poet's 
hand."— £5^,  vol.  v.,  p.  287.] 

Aia— "  £Umhin  aluin  'ttu  mo  run." 


The  air,  oompoMd  by  the  Editor  of  Albyn't  Antholo^.'  Tbe 
words  written  for  if  r.  Georxe  Thomton't  Scottish  Melodies, 
0888.3 


The  sun  upon  the  Weirdlaw  Hill, 
In  Ettriok's  vale,  is  sinking  sweet ; 

>  '*  O  h,rou/A  land  I  renoirn'd  for  arts  and  arms. 
For  aaaly  talent,  and  for  female  cbftrms.** 

lAnei  wriUen/br  Mr.  J.  KemNe* 


The  westland  wind  is  hush  and  still. 
The  lake  lies  sleeping  at  my  fieet. 

Yet  not  the  landscape  to  mine  eye 
Bears  those  bright  hues  that  onoe  it  bore; 

Though  evening,  vrith  her  richest  dye. 
Flames  o'er  the  hills  <^  Ettrick's  shore. 


With  listless  look  along  the  plain, 

I  see  Tweed's  silver  current  glide. 
And  coldly  mark  the  holy  fime 

Of  Melrose  rise  in  ruin'd  pride. 
The  quiet  lake,  the  balmy  air. 

The  hill,  the  stream,  the  tower,  the 
Are  they  still  such  as  once  they  were  f 

Or  is  the  dreary  change  in  me! 


Alas,  the  warp'd  and  broken  board. 

How  can  it  bear  the  painter's  dye ! 
The  harp  of  strain'd  and  tunelea  chord, 

How  to  the  minstrd's  skill  reply ! 
To  aching  eyes  each  landscape  lowers, 

To  feverish  pulse  each  gale  blows  chill ; 
And  Araby's  or  Eden's  bowers 

Were  barren  as  this  moorland  hill. 


Cl^t  iff on&if  of  MsittUOt*i  M^xti. 

Ain— »  Vindam  Miange.** 

WRITTBlf  rOA  MB.  GBOBGB  THOMSOll'S  WBUB 

llBLODIKi. 


1817« 


Ethblfrid  or  Olfaid,  JTtii^  ofKor&umbetkmd,  hat> 
mg  besieffed  Chetter  in  613,  and  Brockkabl,  a  Bii- 
tith  Prinee,  adixmting  to  ftUeve  it^  ike  rdigiomfffk 
nei^Aourmg  Monadety  cf  Bangor  manked  m  pn- 
eesMOfi,  to  pra^  for  ^  saeoat  of  their  ajmltyma 
But  the  Britidi  being  UOaUydefixded,  the  htatkenwh^ 
tor  pntihe  monkt  to  the  steord,  and  dettroged  Arir 
monatterj/.  TietmnetotehickthetBvenetareadeftd 
is  eaUed  the  Monin*  Marcky  and  is  st^ipoted  to  hsm 
been  played  at  their  ill-omened  proeessioiL 


Wbbn  the  heathen  trumpet's  dang 
Round  beleaj^er'd  Chester  rang. 
Veiled  nun  and  friar  grey 
Marcb'd  firom  Bangor's  fair  Abbaye; 
High  their  holy  anthem  sounds, 
Oestria's  vale  the  hymn  rebounds, 
Floating  down  the  silvan  Dee, 

O  miserere^ 


>  "  Nathaalel  Oow  told  me  that  he  not  the  sir  (hsB  sb  sM 
gentlenan,  a  Mr.  Dalrytnpleof  Orangefleld,  (hetUnkib)  *^ 
had  It  ftott  a  friend  In  the  Western  Isles,  assnoMB^lini 
sir."— aaoBOS  Thomsom. 
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On  tlie  long  proeettlon  goes, 
Gkry  roand  their  crosies  glows. 
And  tb»  Yirgm-mother  mild 
In  their  peaoeftil  banner  smiled ; 
Who  oonld  think  sach  ssiatly  band 
Doam'd  to  flbel  unhallotv'd  hand! 
Such  was  the  Dirine  decree, 

O  lumrertf  Domiitt  I 

Bands  th«t  masses  only  song, 
Hands  that  census  only  swnng, 
Met  the  northern  bow  and  bill. 
Heard  the  war-cry  wild  and  shrill : 
Woe  to  Brockmael's  feeble  hand. 
Woe  to  CMfrid's  bloody  brand. 
Woe  to  Saaeon  omelty, 

Omiminrty  Domim! 

Weltering  amid  warriors  slain, 
Spom'd  by  steeds  with  bloody  mane, 
Slaagfater'd  down  by  heathen  blade, 
Bangor's  peaoefol  monks  are  laid : 
Word  of  parting  rest  onspoke. 
Mass  nasang,  antf  bread  unbroke ; 
For  their  sonls  for  oharity, 

Sif^f  O  mimnref  Dommt! 

Bangor!  o'er  the  murder  wail ! 
Long  thy  rains  told  the  tale, 
Shatter'd  towers  and  broken  arch 
Long  recalled  the  woefol  march :  ^ 
On  thy  shrine  no  tapers  bom. 
Never  shall  thy  priests  return ; 
The  pilgrim  sighs  and  sings  for  thee. 


Efttfr 

10  HIS  GBICB  THB  DUKB  OF  BUCGLBUCH, 
DBUMLANBXe  CABTLK, 

JSanquhar,  9  o'clock*  Jtily  3CK  1817. 
FiOM  Boss,  where  the  clouds  on  Benkmond  are 


Pram  Greenock,  where  Clyde  to  the  Ocean  is  sweep- 
ing— 

From  Largs,  where  the  Sootoh  gave  the  Northmen  a 
drilling—' 

From  Ardrossan,  whose  harbour  cost  many  a  shil- 
ling— 

From  Old  Cumnock,  where  beds  are  as  hard  as  a 
plank,  sii- 

From  a  chop  and  green  pease,  and  a  chicken  in 
Sanquhar, 

This  ere,  please  the  Fates,  at  Dromlanrig  we  anchor. 

W.8. 


1  Willism  of  Malmrtniry  mts,  that  in  his  timo  the  eztmit 
of  thfl  reini  ^  the  monasterj  bore  ample  witnen  to  the  dceo- 
^■twn  octuioMd  by  the  numacre  ;-<"  tot  lemirati  paiietes 


[Sir  Walter's  companion  on  this  excursion  wis  Gap* 
tain,  now  Sir  Adam  Ferguson. — See  lAfey  vol.  ▼.,  p. 
2S4.] 


;from  9ioIi  Bop. 


idi7. 


(L>~TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  EDWARD  THE 
BLACK  PRINCE 

**  A  BLORED  piece  of  paper  dropped  out  of  the  book, 
and,  being  taken  up  by  my  fitther,  he  interrupted  a 
hint  firnn  Owen,  on  the  propriety  of  securing  loose 
memoranda  with  a  little  paste,  by  exclaiming, '  To  the 
memory  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince — ^What's  all 
this  \ — ^yenes  I — By  HeaTcn,  Frank,  you  are  a  greater 
blockhead  than  I  supposed  you  I ' " 

O  for  the  yoice  of  that  wild  horn. 
On  Fontarabian  echoes  borne. 

The  dying  hero's  call. 
That  told  imperial  Charlemagne, 
How  Paynim  sons  of  swarthy  Spain 

Had  wrou^t  his  champion's  falL 

'' '  FoniairMm  echoes  I  *  continued  my  &ther,  inter- 
rupting himself ;  ^  the  Fontarabian  Fair  would  have 
been  more  to  the  purpose. — Paymm  f — What's  Pay- 
nim I — Could  you  not  say  Pagan  as  well,  and  write 
English,  at  least,  if  you  must  needs  write  nonsense."'— 

Sad  OTsr  earth  and  ocean  sounding. 
And  England^s  distant  clifib  astounding. 

Such  are  the  notes  should  say 
How  Britain's  hope,  and  France's  fear, 
Victor  of  Creepy  and  Poitier, 

In  Bourdeaux  dying  lay. 

** '  Poitiers,  by  the  way,  is  always  spelled  with  an  «, 
and  I  know  no  reason  why  orthography  should  glre 
place  to  rhyme.' 


'  n 


**  Raise  my  fednt  head,  my  squires,"  he  said, 
^  And  let  the  casement  be  display'd, 
That  I  may  see  once  more 
The  splendour  of  the  setting  sun 
Gleam  on  thy  mirror'd  wave,  Qaronne, 
And  Blaye's  empurpled  shore." 

**  <  Garxmne  and  sua  is  a  bad  rhyme.  Why,  Frank, 
you  do  not  ctcu  understand  the  beggarly  trade  yeii' 
have  chosen.' " 


ecoUietanun,  tot  aninctu  portkam,  taata  twba  rudenaa 
qnantam  riz  aliU  cernas." 
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**  Like  me^  he  sinks  to  Glory's  sleep, 
His  &U  the  dews  of  evening  steep, 

Ab  if  in  sorrow  shed. 
So  soft  shall  fkll  the  trickling  tear, 
When  England's  maids  and  matrons  hear 

Of  their  Black  Edward  dead. 

^  And  though  my  san  of  glory  set, 
Nor  France  nor  England  shall  forget 

The  terror  of  my  name ; 
And  oft  shall  Britain's  heroes  rise. 
New  planets  in  these  southern  skies, 

Through  clouds  of  blood  and  flame." 

*"  A  doud  of  flame  is  something  new — Qood-mor- 
row,  my  masters  all,  and*a  merry  Christmas  to  you  I — 
Why,  tile  bellman  writes  better  Unes.' " 

Ckoq>,  ii. 


(2.)— TRANSLATION  FROM  ARIOSTO. 


1817. 


**  Miss  Yernon  proceeded  to  read  the  first  stanza, 
which  was  nearly  to  the  following  purpose :" — 

LiDiss,  and  knights,  and  arms,  and  love's  fair 
flame, 

Deeds  of  emprize  and  courtesy,  I  nng; 
What  time  the  Moors  from  sultry  Africkcame, 

Led  on  by  Agramant,  their  youthAil  king — 
He  whom  revenge  and  hasty  ire  did  bring 

O'er  the  broad  wave,  in  France  to  waste  and  war; 
Baoh  ills  firom  old  Trojano's  death  did  spring. 

Which  to  avenge  he  came  from  realms  afar. 
And  menaced  Christian  Charles,  the  Roman  Emperor. 

Of  dauntless  Roland,  too,  my  strain  shall  sound. 
In  import  never  known  in  prose  or  rhyme. 

How  He,  the  chief  of  judgment  deem'd  profound, 
For  luckless  love  was  crazed  upon  a  time — 

^' There  is  a  great  deal  of  it,'  said  she,  glancing 

along  the  paper,  and  interrupting  the  sweetest  sounds 

which  mortal  ears  can  drink  in ;  those  of  a  youthful 

poet's  verses,  namely,  read  by  the  lips  which  are 

dearest  to  them." 

Chap.  zvL 


(3.)— MOTTOES. 

(1.)— Chap.  x. 
r   In  the  wide  pile,  by  others  heeded  not. 

Hers  was  one  sacred  solitary  spot. 
,    Whose  gloomy  aisles  and  ben^ng  shelves  contain, 
^   For  moral  hunger  food,  and  cures  for  moral  pain. 

Anonymotu. 


^The  library  at  Osbaldistone  Hall  was  a  glocimy 
room,"  &0. 

(2.)— Chip.  xiii. 
Dire  was  his  thought,  who  first  in  poson  ste^'d 
The  weapon  form'd  for  slaughter — dirw  his, 
And  worthier  of  damnation,  who  instill'd 
The  mortal  venom  in  the  social  cup. 
To  fiU  the  veins  with  death  instead  of  life. 


(3.)— Chap.  zxn. 
Look  round  thee,  young  Astolpho:  Here's  the 

place 
Which  men  (for  being  poor)  are  sent  to  starve  in, — 
Rude  remedy,  I  trow,  for  sore  disease. 
Witlun  these  walls,  stifled  by  damp  and  stench. 
Doth  Hope's  £ur  torch  ex|nre ;  and  at  the  snufl^ 
Ere  yet  'tis  quite  extinct,  rude,  wild,  and  wayward. 
The  desperate  revelries  of  wild  despair. 
Kindling  their  hell-bom  cressetai,  light  to  deeds 
That  the  poor  captive  would  have  died  erajnac- 

tised, 
1111  bondage  sunk  his  soul  to  his  condition. 

The  Primn,  Soene  m.Aetl 

(4.) — Chap,  xxvii. 
Far  as  the  eye  could  reach  no  tree  was  se«i. 
Earth,  clad  in  russet,  scom'd  the  lively  greeo ; 
No  birds,  except  as  birds  of  passage,  flew; 
No  bee  was  heard  to  hum,  no  dove  to  coo ; 
No  streams,  as  amber  smooth,  as  amber  desr, 
Were  seen  to  glide,  or  heard  to  warble  hoe. 

Prophecy  tf  Ft 


(5.)— Chap.  xxxi. 
"  Woe  to  the  vanquish'd !  '*   was  stem  Brenno's 

word. 
When  sunk  proud  Rome  beneath  the  Gallic  sword— 
^  Woe  to  the  vanquish'd  1 "  when  his  massive  Uade 
Bore  down  the  scale  against  her  ransom  wdgh'd. 
And  on  the  field  of  fougfaten  battle  still. 
Who  knows  no  limit  save  the  victor's  will. 

TheGoKOiad. 

(6.)— Chap,  xxxii. 
And  be  he  safie  restored  ere  evening  set. 
Or,  if  there's  vengeance  in  an  injured  heart. 
And  power  to  wreak  it  in  an  arm'd  hand. 
Your  land  shall  ache  for't. 

(HdPlof. 

(7.)— Chap,  xxxvi. 
Farewell  to  the  land  where  the  clouds  love  to  rest, 
Like  the  shroud  of  the  dead  on  the  mountain's  o<^ 

breast; 
To  the  cataract's  roar  where  the  eagles  reply, 
And  the  lake  her  lone  boeom  expands  to  the  si^r- 
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SPOXm  BT  MBS.  HENBT  SIDD01f8^ 
FXB.  16,  1818. 

A  or  of  jore  (or  else  old  JEwp  Ued) 

Was  dianged  into  »  £ur  and  blooming  btide. 

Bat  ipied  a  mofuae  upon  her  marriage-day, 

Foigot  her  sponae,  and  seized  upon  her  prey ; 

Etco  thus  my  bridegroom  lawyer,  aa  you  aaw, 

Threw  off  poor  me,  and  pounced  upon  papa. 

Ha  neck  from  Hymen's  mystie  knot  made  loose. 

He  twisted  round  my  aire's  the  literal  noose. 

Such  are  the  froita  of  our  dramatio  labour 

Since  the  New  Jail  became  our  nezt>door  neighbour.' 

Tes,  times  arv  changed ;  for,  in  your  fitthers'  age. 
The  lawyers  were  the  patrona  of  the  stage; 
However  high  advanced  by  fliture  fiUe, 
There  stands  the  bench  {pointa  to  tie  PU)  that  first 

received  their  weight. 
The  fiiture  legal  sage,  'twas  ours  to  see. 
Doom  though  unwigg'd,  and  plead  without  a  fee. 

But  now,  astounding  each  poor  mimic  elf, 
Imtead  of  Uwyers  comes  the  law  herself; 
Tnmendous  neighbour,  on  our  right  she  dwells. 
Bonds  high  her  towers  and  excavates  her  cells ; 
While  on  the  left  she  agitates  the  town. 
With  the  tempestuoua  question.  Up  or  down  !* 
Twixt  Scylla  and  Charybdis  thus  stand  we. 
Law's  final  end,  and  law's  uncertainty. 
Bnt,  soft  I  who  lives  at  Rome  the  P6pe  must  flatter. 
And  jails  and  lawsuits  are  no  jesting  matter. 
Then— just  &reweU  1    We  wait  with  serious  awe 
TUl  your  applause  or  censure  gives  the  law. 
Tniating  our  humble  eflbrts  may  assure  ye, 
We  hold  you  Court  and  Ck>unael,  Judge  and  Jury. 


fUBt^ximmatCi  %Rmtnt* 


1818. 


AiJi— **  Cha  m  mi  tutUer  5 


AfedbtsMNoff,  hereditary  p^  to  the  Laird  of  Madeod, 
tt  taid  to  iam  compoeed  this  Lament  vihen  ^  Clan 


^  "TheApp«al,**  a  Tragedy,  by  John  Gait,  the  celebrated 
■"<h«r  of  the  **  Annals  of  the  Pariah.**  and  other  Novels,  was 
Pl«7ed  far  Ibor  n%hts  at  this  time  in  Edinburgh. 

'  It  b  neocasaiy  to  mentton,  that  the  allusions  in  this  piece 
u«  all  local,  and  addreesed  only  to  the  Edinburgh  audience. 
^  new  prisons  of  the  dty,  on  the  Calton  Hill,  are  not  fax 
^m  the  theatre. 

*  At  this  time  tha  pubUc  of  Edinburgh  was  much  aptated 


traa  about  to  depart  upon  a  distant  and  dangtrom  em" 
pedition.  The  Minttrd  wa»  impresaed  wUh  a  heUrf^ 
tfl4sQ&  ihe  eemd  verified j  thai  he  toae  to  he  dam  m  lie 
approaddngfaid  ;  and  henot  the  Gaelie  leorde,  **  Cha 
till  mi  tuille ;  ged  thillia  Madeod,  cha  till  Mackiim- 
mon,"  ^  /  ehall  never  retrnm;  although  Madeod  re~ 
tnmey  yet  Maekrimmon  ehall  never  return!**  The 
pieoeie  but  too  teeU  known^  from  Ut  being  the  drain 
toAft  fekieh  the  emigrants  fr^mn  the  Wed  HigMande  and 
Idee  ntmOy  take  leave  of  their  nadve  duore. 


Maclbod's  wizard  flag  firom  the  grey  castle  sallies. 

The  rowers  are  seated,  unmoor'd  are  the  galleys ; 

Gleam  war-aze  and  broadsword,  clang  target  and 
quiver, 

Aa  Maekrimmon  smgs,  ^  Farewell  to  Dunv^an  for 
ever! 

Farewell  to  each  clifT,  on  which  breakers  are  foam- 
ing; 

Farewell,  each  dark  glen,  in  which  red-deer  are  roam- 
ing; 

Farewell,  lonely  Skye,  to  lake,  mountain,  and  river; 

Madeod  may  return,  but  Maekrimmon  shall  never  I 

''  Farewell  the  bright  douds  that  on  Quillan  are 
sleeping; 

Farevrdl  the  bright  eyes  in  the  Dun  that  are  weep- 
ing; 

To  each  minstrel  dduaion,  fuewell  I— and  for  ever-^ 

Maekrimmon  departs,  to  return  to  you  never  1 

The  Banahee^e  vrild  vdoe  sings  the  death-diige  before 

me/ 
The  pall  of  the  dead  for  a  mantle  hangs  o'er  me ; 
But  my  heart  shall  not  flag,  and  my  nerves  shall  not 

shiver. 
Though  devoted  I  go — ^to  return  again  never  1 

^  Too  oft  shall  the  notes  of  Madcrimmon's  bewail- 
ing 
Be  heard  when  the  Gad  on  their  exile  are  sailing ; 
Dear  land!  to  the  shores,  whence  unwiUing  we 

sever, 
Return — return — return  shall  we  never ! 

Cha  till,  cha  till,  cha  till  sin  tuille  I 

Cha  till,  cha  till,  cha  till  dn  tuille, 

Cha  till,  cha  till,  cha  till  sin  tuille, 

Gea  thillis  Madeod,  cha  till  Maekrimmon !" 


by  a  lawsuit  betwixt  the  Magistrates  and  many  of  the  Inhahi- 
tants  of  the  City,  oonoeming  a  range  of  new  buildings  on  the 
western  side  of  the  North  Bridge ;  which  the  latter  Insisted 
should  be  removed  as  a  deibnnity. 

«  Written  for  Albyn's  Anthology. 

*  **  We  return  no  more." 

«  See  a  note  on  APMto^  Lady  of  tha  Lake^  oalik  pb  941: 
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Arar-"  MfaXccim  CttircTs  ecmi  Offatn."  > 


1818. 


CHORUS. 

DoKALD  CAntD's  coms  offoin  ! 
Donald  Caird^t  eome  again  ! 
TtUHhtnemmhrughandglmi^ 
Donald  Caird't  eome  again! 

Donald  Caird  can  lilt  and  nng, 
Blithely  dance  the  Hieland  fling. 
Drink  till  the  gudeman  he  hlind, 
Fleech  till  the  gndewife  he  kind ; 
Hoop  a  leglin,  clout  a  pan. 
Or  crack  a  pow  wi'  ony  man ; 
Tell  the  news  in  hrugh  and  glen, 
Donald  Caird'9  come  again. 

Donald  Caird^i  oome  again  / 
Donald  Ckdrd'i  corns  again  ! 
Tell  ihs  neto$  in  brugh  andgkny 
Donald  Oaird*8  come  again, 

Donald  Caird  can  wire  a  maukin, 
Kens  the  vriles  0'  dan-deer  staokin', 
Leisters  kipper,  makes  a  shift 
To  shoot  a  muir-fowl  in  the  drift ; 
Water-bailiiS^  rangers,  keepers, 
He  can  wank  when  they  are  sleepers  ; 
Not  for  bountith  or  reward 
Dare  ye  mell  wi'  Donald  Caird. 

Domdd  OaMTs  emm  again  ! 
Donald  Cair^$  corns  again  i 
Oar  the  hagjnjM  hum  amain^ 
Donald  CaM*$  come  t^ain, 

Donald  Caird  cm  driak  a  giU 
Fast  as  hostler-wife  can  fill ; 
Bka  ane  that  sells  gnde  liquor 
Keoa  how  Donald  bends  a  bicker ; 
When  he  's  fon  he  's  stout  and  sauej. 
Keeps  the  oantle  o'  the  oawsey ; 
Hieland  chief  and  Lawland  laird 
Maun  gie  room  to  Donald  Caud  1 

Donald  CainCs  come  again  t 
Donald  Caird^s  come  again  ! 
Tdl  Ike  news  in  bmgh  and  ^en, 
Donald  Caird's  come  again^ 

1  WflttNi  tbv  AlbynV  Aathology,  tol.  iL,  1818^  sat  Mt  to 
■iiisie  in  Mr.  Thomson'!  CoUoodmi,  in  1882 

*  Cdrd  •ignlfica  Tinker. 

•  Mr.  D.  Thomion,  of  Galuhieli,  prodnced  a  parodj  on 
this  song  at  an  annnal  dinner  of  the  nuuinfactnrcn  there, 
vtaUh  Sir  Wslter  Seott  unaUy  attended ;  and  the  Poet  was 


Stack  the  amrio,  lock  theldrt. 
Else  some  gear  may  weel  be  mia't ; 
Donald  Caird  finds  onm  things 
Where  Allan  Qregor  fiuMl  the  tingi ; 
Dunts  of  kebbuck,  taits  o'  woo, 
Whiles  a  ban  and  whiles  a  sow, 
Webs  or  dnds  ftae  hedgo  or  yard^— 
'Ware  the  wnddie,  Donald  Onrd ! 

Zkmaid  OairdrscomaQgaint 
DcmatdCkeMhconmagqinl 
DwmaleiihsShirrmhen 
Donald  Oainrs  come  again. 

On  Donald  Caird  the  doom  was  stera, 
Craig  to  tether,  legs  to  aim  ; 
But  Donald  Caird,  wi'  mioUe  study. 
Caught  the  gift  to  cheat  the  woddie ; 
Rings  of  aim,  and  bolts  of  steri. 
Fell  eke  ioe  frae  hand  and  heel ! 
Watch  the  sheep  in  fimld  and  glen, 
Donald  Caird's  oorae  again ! 

Donald  Ocdrd*8  oome  again  f 
Donald  Caird's  oome  c^ain  I 
Dinna  Isi  (he  Jiutioe  ken^ 
Donald  Caird's  eome  again.* 


ftom  tfit  lleart  of  Mi^ 
%ot\fiatu 


1818. 


(1.)— MADGE  WILDFIRE'S  SONGS. 

When  the  gledd's  in  the  blue  dead, 

The  layrock  lies  still ; 
When  the  hound's  in  the  grseB-wood^ 

The  hind  keeps  the  hill. 

O  sleep  ye  sound.  Sir  James,  she  mid. 

When  ye  suld  rise  and  ride  I 
There's  twenty  men,  wi'  bow  and  Uads^ 

Are  seeking  where  ye  hide. 

Hey  for  cavaliers,  bo  for  oatiUan^ 

Dub  a  dub,  dub  a  dub ; 

Have  at  old  Beelzebub^ — 
Oliver's  running  Ibr  fear^ — 

highly  amued  wUh  m  ely  alhulon  lo  Ui  %mo4MdM&t»nd 
Sheriirof  SelkbloliiM,  aad  amkersnspeei  of  *■  Kob  Bor/ta 
theduurM,— 

**  Think  ye.  doet  Oe  Skbrra  km 
Bob  Mf^rsgor't  csms  aouim  V* 
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I^mnce  like  tUe  wUdflra  through  country  aad  town ; 
Tm  mqh  on  (Iiq  eauMvajr— I'm  wen  on  tti«  <|a«Q ; 
The  lightnuig  that  flM^iea  ao  bright  and  ao  free. 
It  scareel  J  so  blithe  or  m>  bonny  as  me. 

What  did  ye  wi'  the  bridal  ring— bridal  ring— bridal 

ring! 
What  did  ye  jkV  your  wedding  ring,  ye  little  cutty 

quean, O ! 
f  gied  it  till  a  sodger,  a  sodger^  a  sodger, 
I  ^ed  it  till  a  aodger,  an  auld  true  loye  o'  mine,  O. 

Good  eyen,  good  Ikir  moon,  good  even  to  thee ; 
I  prithee,  dear  moon,  now  show  to  me 
The  fonn  and  the  features,  the  speech  and  degree, 
Of  the  man  that  true  lover  of  mine  shall  be. 

It  if  ^e  bonny  butcher  lad, 
That  wears  the  sleeres  of  blue, 

He  nlLs  the  ftesh  on  Saturday, 
On  Friday  that  he  slew. 

There  's  a  bloodhound  ranging  Tinwald  Wood, 

There  *•  harness  glancing  sheen ; 
There 's  a  maiden  sits  on  Tinwald  brae. 

And  she  angs  loud  between. 

Up  in  the  air. 

On  o^  bonnie  grey  mara^ 

And  I  see,  and  I  see,  and  I  see  her  yet. 

In  the  bonnie  cells  of  Bedta«i» 

Ere  I  was  ane  and  twen^, 
I  had  hempen  bracelets  strong. 
And  merry  whips,  ding-dong. 

And  prayer  and  fasting  plenty. 

My  baoei  are  buried  in  yon  Idrk-yard 

See  £ur  ayont  the  sea, 
And  it  is  but  my  bUtbsome  gfaaist 

That's  speaking  now  to  thee. 

Tm  Madge  of  the  country,  Fm  Madge  of  the  town, 
And  I'm  Madge  of  the  lad  I  am  blithest  to  own— 
The  Lady  of  Beerer  in  diamonds  may  shine. 
Bat  has  not  a  heart  half  to  lightsome  as  mine. 

I  am  Queen  of  the  Wake,  and  I'm  Xiady  of  May» 
And  I  lead  the  blithe  ring  round  the  May-pole  to- 
day; 
Tbe  wild-fire  that  flashes  so  fair  and  so  free 
Wss  never  so  bright,  or  so  bonnie  as  me. 

He  that  is  down  need  fear  no  fiidl. 

He  that  is  low  no  pride; 
He  that  is  humble  ever  shall 

HaTe  Qod  to  be  his  guide. 

FnluMa  to  a«oh  a  burthen  is 
Thft  ff>  OD  pilgrimage ; 


Here  little,  and  hereafter  bllsa, 
Is  best  f^vm  age  to  age. 

**  As  Jeanie  entered,  she  heard  first  the  an>,  and  then 
a  part  of  the  chorus  and  words  of  what  had  been, 
perhaps,  the  song  of  a  jolly  harrest-home." 

Our  work  is  over «— over  now, 
The  goodman  vripes  his  weary  brow. 
The  last  long  wain  wends  slow  away. 
And  we  are  ft^ee  to  sport  and  play. 

The  night  comes  on  when  eets  the  sun. 
And  labour  ends  when  day  is  done. 
When  Autumn 's  gone,  and  Winter 's  come. 
We  hold  our  jovial  harvest-home. 

"  Tlie  attendant  on  the  hospital  arranged  her  in  her 
bed  as  she  desired,  with  her  (ace  to  the  wall,  and  her 
back  to  the  light.  So  soon  as  she  was  quiet  in  this 
new  position,  she  began  again  to  sing  in  the  same  low 
and  modulated  strains,  as  if  she  was  recovering  the 
state  of  abstraction  which  the  interruption  of  her  visi- 
tants had  disturbed.  The  strain,  however,  was  dif* 
ferent,  and  rather  resembled  the  music  of  the  metho- 
dist  hymns,  though  the  measure  of  the  song  was  similar 
to  that  of  the  former : " — 

When  the  fight  of  grace  is  fought, — 
When  the  marriage  vest  is  wrought, — 
When  Faith  has  chased  cold  Doubt  away, — 
And  Hope  but  sickens  at  delay, — 
Wlien  Charity,  imprisoned  here. 
Longs  for  a  more  expanded  sphere ; 
Doff  thy  robs  of  rin  and  clay; 
Christian,  rise,  and  come  away. 

**  Her  next  seemed  to  be  the  fkvgment  of  some  old 
ballad:"— 

Gauld  is  my  bed.  Lord  Archibald, 

And  sad  my  sleep  of  sonow : 
But  thine  sail  be  as  sad  and  cauld. 

My  fsuse  true-love  1  to-morrow. 

And  ^eep  ye  not»  niy  maidens  tr9% 
Though  death  your  mistress  bonow; 

For  he  for  whom  1  die  to-day, 
ShaU  die  for  me  to-morrow 

^  Agam  she  changed  the  tune  to  one  wilder,  leas 
monotonous,  and  less  regular.  But  of  the  words  onl^ 
a  fragment  or  two  could  be  cdlected  by  those  wh4 
listened  to  this  singular  soene :" — 

Proud  Maisie  is  in  the  wood, 

Walking  so  early; 
Sweet  Robin  sits  on  the  bush. 

Singing  ao  rarely. 
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*  TeQ  me,  thou  bonny  bird. 
When  shall  I  nuurry  mel"-^ 

**  When  nx  bnwgentlemen 
Kirkward  shall  carry  ye.' 


w 


"  Who  makes  the  bridal  bed, 

Birdie,  say  truly!" — 
^  The  grey-headed  sexton 

That  delres  the  grave  duly. 

"  The  glow-worm  o'er  grave  and  stone 

Shall  light  thee  steady. 
The  owl  from  the  steeple  sing, 

^  Welcome,  proud  lady.' " 

^  Her  voice  died  away  with  the  last  notes,  and  she 
fell  into  a  slumber,  from  which  the  experienced  at- 
tendant assured  them,  that  she  would  never  awake  at 
all,  or  only  in  the  death-agony. 

*^  Her  first  prophecy  was  true.  The  poor  maniac 
parted  with  existence,  without  again  uttering  a  sound 
of  any  kind." 

ChcqM.  xv.-xxxviii.  pcutim. 


(2.>-M0TT0ES. 

(1.)->Chap.  XIX. 

To  man,  in  this  his  trial  state. 

The  privilege  is  given, 
When  lost  by  tides  of  human  &te, 

To  anchor  fiutt  in  Heaven. 

Watti'  Hymns, 

(2.)--Chap.  XXIII. 

Iaw,  take  thy  victim ! — May  she  find  the  mercy 
In  yon  mild  heaven  which  this  hard  world  denies 
her! 

(3.)— Chip,  xxtii. 

And  Need  and  Misery,  Vice  and  Danger,  bind 
In  sad  alliance,  each  degraded  mind. 

(4.)— Chap.  xxxt. 
I  beseech  you — 


These  tears  beseech  you,  and  these  chaste  hands 

woo  you, 
That  never  yet  were  heaved  but  to  things  holy — 
Things  like  yourself— You  are  a  God  above  us; 
Be  as  a  God,  then,  tail  of  saving  mercy  I 

The  Bloody  Brother. 

(6.)— Chap.  xlti. 

Happy  thou  art  1  then  happy  be, 

Nor  envy  me  my  lot ; 
Thj  happy  state  I  envy  thee,. 

And  peaceful  cot. 

LadyC C L 


;from  tht  ^riHt  of  Cammed 

moon 


1819. 


(1.>-LUCY  ASHTON'S  SONG. 

"  Thb  silver  tones  of  Lucy  Ashton'a  voioe  miii|^ 
with  the  accompaniment  in  an  andent  air,  to  wfaidi 
some  one  had  adapted  the  following  words:— 

Look  not  thou  on  beauty's  charming, — 
Sit  thou  still  when  kings  are  arming, — 
Taste  not  when  the  vrine-cup  glistens,^ 
Speak  not  when  the  people  listens^ — 
Stop  thine  ear  against  the  singer, — 
From  the  red  gold  keep  thy  finger, — 
Vacant  heart,  and  hand,  and  eye. 
Easy  live  and  quiet  die. 


(2.)— NORMAN  THE  FORESTER'S  SONG. 

^  And  humming  his  rustic  roundelay,  the  yeonun 
went  on  his  road,  the  sound  of  his  rough  voice  grsdn* 
ally  dying  away  as  the  distance  betwixt  than  in- 
creased." 

Thv  monk  must  arise  when  the  matins  ring, 
The  abbot  may  sleep  to  their  chime; 

But  the  yeoman  must  start  when  the  bugles  sia^ 
lis  time,  my  hearts,  'tis  time. 

There  's  bucks  and  raes  on  Billhope  braes, 

There 's  a  herd  on  Shortwood  Shaw; 

But  a  lily  white  doe  in  the  garden  goes. 

She  's  fairly  worth  them  a'. 

Chap,m. 


(3.)— IHE  PROPHECY. 

**  With  a  quivering  voice,  and  a  cheek  pale  with 
apprehension,  Caleb  Altered  out  the  following  lines:" 

When  the  last  Laird  of  Ravenswood  to  Raventvood 

shall  ride. 
And  wooe  a  dead  maiden  to  be  his  bride. 
He  shall  stable  his  steed  in  the  Kelpie's  flow, 
And  his  name  shall  be  lost  for  evermoe  I 


(4.)-.M0TT0ES. 

(1.)— Chap.  viii. 
The  hearth  in  hall  was  black  and  dead. 
No  board  was  dight  in  bower  withi% 
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(2.)— Chap.  xiy. 
A%  to  the  Antaom  breeze's  bngle-soand, 
Vsriofueiui  iMgae  the  diy  leevM  deaoe  their  round ; 
Or,  from  the  gstmer-door^  on  ather  borne. 
The  dMif  fliee  devioui  from  the  winnow'd  oom; 
80  mgue^  to  derioua,  at  the  breeth  of  heeven, 
Fran  their  flz'd  aim  ere  mortal  oouneelf  driTon. 


(3.)— Chap.  xyii. 

— -  Here  is  a  father  bow, 
Wm  tniok  hit  daughter  for  a  foreign  venture. 
Make  her  the  stop-gap  to  some  osnker'd  feu^ 
Or  ffiag  her  o'er,  like  Jonah,  to  the  fishes. 
To  appeaee  the  sea  at  Ughest. 


(4.)— Chap,  xyiii. 

Sir,  stay  at  home  and  take  an  old  man's  oounael: 
Seek  not  to  bask  yon  by  a  stranger's  hearth ; 
Our  own  blue  smoke  is  wanner  than  their  fire. 
Domestie  food  is  wholesome,  thou  j^  'tis  homely. 
And  forngn  dainties  poisonous,  though  tastefuL 

Tlte  FremA  GmrteMm, 

(5.)— Chap.  xzt. 

Tme-lore,  an'  thou  be  true, 
Hum  has  ane  Icittle  part  to  play. 

For  fortune  fashion,  foney,  and  thou 
JIaun  strire  for  many  a  day. 

Fve  kend  by  mony  friend's  tale^ 
Far  better  by  this  heart  of  mine, 

What  time  and  change  of  foncy  avail, 
A  true  loTft-knote  to  untwine. 


(6.)— Chap,  xxtii. 

Why,  now  I  have  Dame  Fortune  by  the  forelock. 
And  if  she  'sc^ms  my  grasp,  the  foolt  is  mine; 
He  that  bath  buffeted  with  stem  adversity, 
Best  knows  to  shape  his  course  to  fovonring  breeses. 

OldPla^. 


;from 
ttft  Zegenlv  of  inontros((. 

(l.y- ANCIENT  GAELIC  MELODY. 

*  80  Maying,  Annot  Lyle  sate  down  at  a  little  dis- 
tSBoe  upon  the  bench  on  which  Allan  M'Aulay  was 
pWeed,  and  tuning  her  elairshach,  a  small  harp,  about  | 

P     43. 


thirty  faiehes  in  hei^t,  she  accompanied  it  with  her 
voice.  The  air  was  an  ancient  Craelic  melody,  and  the 
words,  which  were  supposed  to  be  veiy  dd,  weie  in 
the  same  language;  but  we  subjoin  a  translation  of 
them,  by  Secundus  M'Phenon,  Esq.  of  Glcnfoigen ; 
whieh,  although  submitted  to  the  fottefs  of  English 
rhythm,  we  trust  will  be  found  nearly  as  genuine  as 
the  versaoB  of  Ossian  by  his  celebrated  namesake." 


1. 


B1BD6  of  omen  dark  and  foul. 
Night-crow,  raven,  bat,  and  owl. 
Leave  the  sick  man  to  his  dream- 
All  night  long  he  heard  you  scream. 
Haste  to  cave  and  min'd  tower. 
Ivy  tod,  ording^ed-bower. 
There  to  wink  and  mop,  for,  hark  ! 
In  the  mid  air  sings  the  lark. 


Hie  to  moorish  gills  and  rocks, 
Prowling  wolf  and  wily  foz^— 
Hie  ye  fost,  nor  turn  your  view. 
Though  the  lamb  bleats  to  the  ewe. 
Couch  your  trains,  and  speed  your  fli^gfat, 
Safety  parts  with  parting  night; 
And  on  distant  echo  borne. 
Comes  the  hunter's  early  horn. 

8. 

The  moon's  wan  crescent  scarcely  gleams. 
Ghost-like  she  liMies  in  morning  beams ; 
Hie  hence,  each  peevish  imp  and  foy 
That  scare  the  pilgrim  on  his  way. — 
Quench,  kelpy  1  quench,  in  bog  and  fsn, 
Thy  torch,  that  cheats  benighted  men ; 
Thy  dance  is  o'er,  thy  reign  is  done. 
For  Benyieglo  hath  seen  the  sun. 

4. 

WUd  thoughts,  that,  sinfol,  dalk,  and  deep, 
O'erpower  the  passive  mind  in  sleep, 
Pass  from  the  slumberer's  soul  away. 
Like  night-mists  from  the  brow  of  day : 
Foul  hag,  whose  blasted  visage  grim 
Smothers  the  pulse,  unnerves  the  limb^ 
Spur  thy  dark  palfirey,  and  begone ! 
Thou  darsst  not  face  the  godlike  sun. 

Obop.  vi. 


(2.)— THE  ORPHAN  MAID. 

^  Turing  her  iostroment,  and  receiving  an  assenting 

look  fttm  Lord  Monteith  and  Allan,  Annot  Lyle  eze* 

outed  the  following  ballad,  which  our  friend,  Mr. 

Secundus  M'Pherson,  whose  goodness  we  had  before 

2v 
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toMknowledgey  ha«  thus  trmailAted  into  tiie  Eagliih 

NoTKKBEft'ft  lwil-€l<md  drifts  away, 

November's  san-boam  wan 
Looks  oddly  on  the  oaade  grey, 

When  forth  oomes  Lady  Anne. 

The  orphan  by  the  oak  was  set, 

Her  arms,  her  feet,  were  bare ; 
The  hail-drops  had  not  melted  yet, 

Amid  her  raven  hair. 

« And,  dame,"  she  8aid,^by  all  the  tioa 

That  child  and  mother  know. 
Aid  one  who  never  knew  these  Joys^ — 

Relieve  an  orphan's  woe." 

The  lady  said,  <'  An  orphan's  state 

Is  hard  and  sad  to  bear ; 
Tet  worse  the  vridow'd  mother's  fate. 

Who  mourns  both  lord  and  heir. 

«  Twelve  times  the  rolling  year  has  sped, 
Sinoe,  wlute  from  vengeance  wild 

Of  fierce  Strathallan's  chief  I  fled, 
Perth's  eddies  wfaelm'd  my  ohild."-— 

<*  Twelve  times  the  year  its  course  has  borne," 

The  wandering  maid  replied ; 
"  Sinoe  fishers  on  St.  Bridget's  mom 

Drew  nets  on  Gampsie  side. 

**  St  Bridget  sent  no  scaly  spoil ; 

An  iniisnt,  well  nigh  dead. 
They  saved,  and  resr'd  in  want  and  toil. 

To  beg  from  you  her  bread.' 
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(2.)— €hap.  XT. 
Is  this  thy  eastfe,  Baldwin  1    Melancholy 
Displays  her  saUe  banner  frtxn  the  doiyoa, 
Daik'ning  the  foam  of  the  whole  euige  beDealh. 
Were  I  a  habitant,  to  see  this  gloom 
Pollute  the  &oe  of  nature,  and  to  hear 
The  eeascless  sound  of  wave  and  eea-biid's  seresni 
I'd  vrish  me  in  the  hut  that  poorest  peasant 
Ere  framed  to  give  him  tempotaiy  shelter. 


(S.)— CJbap.  xit. 
was  the  entry,  then,  these  stairs— but  wfaitbfi 
after! 
Yet  he  that 's  sure  to  perish  on  the  land 
May  quit  the  nioety  of  card  and  oompas^ 
And  trust  the  open  sea  widiout  a  pilot 


*> 


That  orphan  maid  the  lady  kias'd,— 
^  My  husband's  looks  you  bear; 

Saint  Bridget  and  her  mom  be  blessM  ! 
You  are  his  widow's  heir." 

They've  robed  that  maid,  so  poor  and  pale, 

In  silk  and  sandals  rare; 
And  pearls,  for  drops  of  frosen  hail. 

Are  glistening  in  her  hair. 

Ciap.  u(. 


(3.)— MOTTOES. 
(1.>-Chap.  X. 

Dark  on  their  journey  loar'd  the  gloomy  day. 
Wild  were  the  hills,  and  doubtftil  grew  the  way ; 
|f  on  dark,  more  gloomy,  and  mors  doubtful,  show'd 
The  mansion  which  received  them  from  the  road. 

Tht  TravelUn,  aBomaam. 


(1.)— THE  CRUSADER'S  RETURN. 

1. 
High  deeds  achieved  of  knightly  fune, 
Prom  Palestine  the  champion  came ; 
The  cross  upon  his  shoulders  borne, 
Battle  and  blast  had  dimm'd  and  torn. 
Each  dint  upon  his  batter'.d  shield 
Was  token  of  a  fbt^hten  field ; 
And  thus,  beneath  his  lady*s  bower, 
He  sung,  as  IbU  the  twilight  hour: 


**  Joy  to  the  fur  !^-4hy  knight  behold, 
Betum'd  fh>m  yonder  land  of  gold ; 
No  wealth  he  brings,  nor  wealth  can  need. 
Save  his  good  arms  and  battle-s^eed ; 
JQQs  spurs  to  dash  against  a  foe. 
His  lance  and  sword  to  lay  him  low; 
Such  all  the  trophies  of  his  toil. 
Such— and  the  hope  of  Tekla's  smik  1 

8. 

"  Joy  to  the  &irl  whose  constant  knight 
Her  &vonr  fired  to  feats  of  might ! 
Unnoted  shall  she  not  remain 
Where  meet  the  bright  and  noble  train; 
Minstrel  shall  sing,  and  herald  tell — 
*  Mark  yonder  maid  of  beauty  well, 
'TIS  she  for  whose  bright  eyes  was  won 
The  listed  field  of  Ascalon ! 


<<  <Note  well  her  smile  I--4t  edged  titeblsde 
Whieh  fifty  wives  to  widowf  madfl^ 
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leoniani't  tnrtMn'd  Soldaa  feU. 
See'at  thou  her  looki,  whote  lunay  f^aw 
Half  ihowiy  half  ibadfls,  berneok  of  Hkowt 
TwiDM  not  of  them  one  golden  thready 
But  for  its  aake  a  Plujmm  bled*' 

5. 
"  Joj  to  the  lair !— my  name  unknomt, 
Each  deed,  and  all  its  praise,  thine  own ; 
Then,  oh  I  unbar  this  churlish  fate, 
The  night-dew  falls,  the  hour  is  late. 
Inured  to  Syrians  glowing  breath, 
I  feel  the  north  breeze  chill  as  death ; 
Let  grateAi]  love  quell  maiden  shame. 
And  grant  him  bliss  who  brings- thee  fame." 

Cbap.  xviii. 


(2.)— THE  BAREFOOTED  FRIAB. 

I. 
Ill  give  thee,  good  feUow,  a  tweWemonth  or  twain, 
To  search  Europe  through  trom  Byzantium  to  Spain ; 
But  ne'er  shall  yon  find,  should  you  search  till  you 

tire, 
80  hiHPPy  *  ™>»  M  ^*  Barefooted  Friar. 

2. 
Your  knight  for  bis  lady  pricks  Ibrth  in  career. 
And  b  brought  home  at  even-song  priok'd  through 

with  a  spear; 
I  oonfoes  him  in  haste—for  his  lady  desires 
No  comfort  on  earth  sare  the  Barefooted  Friar's. 


Your  monarch! — Pshaw  1  many  a  prinoe  has  been 

known 
To  barter  his  robes  for  our  oowl  and  our  gown; 
Bat  which  of  us  e'er  felt  the  idle  desire 
To  exchange  for  a  crown  the  grey  hood  of  a  Friar  1 

4. 
The  Friar  has  walk'd  out,  and  where'er  he  has  gone. 
The  land  and  its  fatness  is  mark'd  for  his  own ; 
He  can  roam  where  he  lists,  he  can  stop  where  he 

tires, 
For  erery  man's  house  is  the  Barefooted  Friar's. 

5. 
He 's  expected  at  noon,  and  no  wight,  till  he  comes, 
May  profane  the  great  chair,  or  the  porridge  of 

plums; 
For  the  best  of  the  cheer,  and  the  seat  by  the  fire. 
Is  the  undenied  right  of  the  Barefboted  Fiiar. 

6. 
fle  'f  escpected  at  night,  and  the  pasty's  made  hot. 
They  broach  the  brown  ale,  and  they  fill  the  black 
pot; 
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And  the  good-wife  would 

mire. 
Ere  he  lack'd  a  soft  pillow,  the  Barefooted  Friar. 

7. 

Long  fkrarish  the  sandal,  the  cord,  and  the  oope^ 
The  dread  of  the  deril  and  trust  of  the  Popel 
For  to  gather  life's  roses,  unscathed  by  the  briar, 
Is  granted  alone  to  the  Barefooted  Friar. 

Ci<g>.  xviii. 


(3.)-SAX0N  WAR-SONG. 

'^  Thb  flre  was  spreading  rapidly  through  ail  parts 
of  the  castle,  when  Ulrica,  who  bad  first  kindled  it, 
appeared  on  a  turret,  in  the  guise  of  one  of  the  an- 
cient furies,  yelling  forth  a  war-song,  such  as  was  of 
yore  chanted  on  the  field  of  battle  by  the  yet  heathen 
Saxons.  Her  long  disherelled  gnj  hair  flew  back 
from  her  uncovered  head ;  the  inebriating  ddight  of 
gratified  vengeance  contended  in  her  eyes  witti  the 
flre  of  insanity ;  and  she  brandished  the  distaff  which 
she  held  in  her  hand,  as  if  she  had  been  one  of  tiie 
Fatal  Sisters,  who  spin  and  abridge  the  thread  of  hu- 
man life.  Tradition  has  preserved  some  wild  strophes 
of  the  barbarous  hymn  which  she  chanted  wildly  amid 
that  scene  of  fire  and  slaughter : " — 

1. 
Whet  the  bright  steel, 
Sons  of  the  White  Dragon  1 
Kindle  the  torch. 
Daughter  of  Hengist  1 

The  steel  glimmers  not  for  the  carving  of  the  ban- 
quet, 
It  is  hard,  broad,  and  sharply  pointed ; 
The  torch  goeth  not  to  the  bridal  chamber, 
It  steams  and  glitters  blue  with  sulphur. 
Whet  the  steel,  the  raven  croaks  1 
Light  the  torch,  Zemebock  is  yelling ! 
Whet  the  steel,  sons  of  the  Dragon  1 
Kindle  the  torch,  daughter  of  Hengist  1 

2. 
The  black  clouds  are  low  over  the  thane's  castle : 
The  esgle  screams — ^he  rides  on  their  bosom. 
Scream  not,  grey  rider  of  the  sable  oloud. 
Thy  banquet  is  prepared  1 
The  maidens  of  Valhalla  look  forth. 
The  race  of  Hengist  vriU  send  them  guests. 
Shake  your  blaok  tresses,  maidens  of  Valhalla ! 
And  strike  your  loud  timbrels  for  joy  1 
Many  a  haughty  step  bends  to  your  balls, 
Many  a  helmed  head. 


Dark  sits  the  evening  upon  the  thane's  castle. 

The  black  clouds  gather  round ; 

Seen  shall  they  be  red  as  the  blood  of  the  valiant  1 
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TIm  deitroysr  of  forasts  shall  shake  his  red  crest 
against  them; 

He,  the  bright  consumer  of  palaces, 

Broad  waves  he  his  blazing  banner. 

Red,  wide,  and  dusky, 

Over  the  strife  of  the  valiant ; 

His  joy  is  in  the  dashing  swords  and  broken  buck- 
lers; 

He  loves  to  lick  the  lussfaig  Uood  as  it  bnrrts  wann 
from  the  wound  I 

4. 

All  must  perish  t 

The  sword  oleaveth  the  helmet ; 

The  strong  armour  is  pierced  by  the  lance : 

Fire  devoureth  the  dwelling  of  princes. 

Engines  break  down  the  fences  of  the  battle. 

All  must  perish  I 

The  race  of  Hengist  is  gone— 

7  he  name  of  Horsa  is  no  more  I 

Shrink  not  then  firom  your  doom^  sons  of  the  sword ! 

Let  your  blades  drink  blood  like  wine; 

Feast  ye  in  the  banquet  of  slaughter. 

By  the  Ught  of  the  biasing  halls ! 

Strong  be  your  swords  wiiile  jour  blood  is  wann. 

And  spare  neither  for  pity  nor  fear. 

For  vengeance  hath  but  an  hour ; 

Strong  hate  itself  shall  expire ! 

I  also  must  perish. 


NoU. — *^  It  wOl  readily  occur  to  the  antiquary,  that 

these  verses  are  intended  to  imitate  the  antique 

poetry  of  the  Scalds — ^the  minstrels  of  the  old  Scan- 

dmavisns    the  race,  as  the  Laureate  ao  happily  tenns 

them, 

"  stem  to  Inflict,  and  ftabbom  to  ondar^ 

Who  nailod  In  deatb.** 

Tlie  poetry  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  after  their  civilisa- 
tion and  conversion,  was  of  a  different  and  softer  cha- 
racter;  but,  in  the  drcumstances  of  Ulrica,  she  may 
be  not  unnaturally  supposed  to  return  to  the  wild 
strains  which  animated  her  forefathers  during  the 
times  of  Paganism  and  untamed  ferocity.'' 

Chaip,  xxxiL 


(4.)— REBECCA'S  HYMN. 

^  It  was  in  the  twilight  of  the  day  when  her  trial, 
if  it  could  be  called  such,  had  taken  place,  that  a  low 
knock  was  heard  at  the  door  of  Rebecca's  prison 
chamber.  It  disturbed  not  the  inmate,  who  was  then 
engaged  in  the  evening  prayer  recommended  by  her 
religion,  and  which  concluded  with  a  hymn,  which 
we  have  ventured  thus  to  translate  into  English :" 

Whvn  Israel,  of  the  Lord  beloved. 
Out  from  the  land  of  bondage  came. 

Her  fethers'  God  before  her  moved. 
An  awftil  guide  in  smoke  and  ilama. 


By  day,  along  the  astonisii'd  lands 

The  doudy  piUar  glided  slow ; 
By  night,  Arabia's  crimson'd  sanda 

Retum'd  the  fiery  column's  glow. 

There  rose  the  dioral  hymn  of  praiaei. 

And  trump  and  timbrd  answer'd  keui. 
And  Zion's  daughters  pour'd  their  lays, 

With  priest's  and  warrior's  voice  between* 
No  portents  now  our  foes  amaae. 

Forsaken  Israd  wanders  lone : 
Our  fethers  would  not  know  Tbt  ways, 

And  Thou  hast  left  them  to  their  own. 

But  present  still,  though  now  unseen ! 

When  brightly  shines  the  prosperoos  day. 
Be  thoughts  of  Thkb  a  doudy  screen 

To  temper  the  decdtftil  ray. 
And  oh,  vriien  stoops  on  Judah's  path 

In  shade  and  storm  the  frequent  night, 
Be  Thou,  long-suffering,  slow  to  wrath, 

A  burning  and  a  shining  light  I 

Our  harps  we  left  by  Babd's  streams. 

The  tyrant's  jest,  the  Gentile's  aoom ; 
No  censer  round  our  dtar  beams. 

And  mute  are  timbrd,  haip^  and  horn. 
But  Thou  haat  said.  The  blood  of  goat» 

The  fledi  of  rams  I  will  not  prise; 
A  contrite  heart,  a  humble  thought. 

Are  mine  accepted  sacrifice. 


(5.)— THE  BLACK  KNIGHT'S  SONG. 

<*  At  the  pdnt  of  their  journey  at  whidi  we  take 
them  up,  this  joyous  pair  were  engaged  in  stngiog  a 
virdai,  as  it  was  called,  in  which  the  down  bore  a 
stiff  and  mdlow  burthen  to  the  better  inatroeled 
Knight  of  the  Fetterlock.  And  thus  nm  the  ditty:* 

Anna-Bfarie,  love,  up  is  the  sun, 

Anna-Marie,  love,  mom  is  begun, 

Mists  are  dispersing,  lovei,  birds  singing  free, 

Up  in  the  morning,  love,  Anna-Marie. 

Anna-Marie,  love,  up  in  the  mom. 

The  hunter  is  winding  blithe  sounds  on  his  hora, 

The  echo  rings  merry  from  rock  and  from  tree, 

Tis  time  to  arouse  thee,  love,  Anna-Maricb 

WAMBA. 

O  Tybdt,  love,  Tybdt,  awake  me  not  yet. 
Around  my  soft  pillow  while  softer  dreams  flit; 
For  what  are  the  joys  that  in  waking  we  prove, 
Compared  with  these  visions,  O  Tybdt !  my  lore  I 
Let  the  birds  to  the  rise  of  tiie  mist  carol  shiillj 
Let  the  hunter  blow  out  his  loud  hora  on  the  hill, 
Softer  sounds,  softer  pleasures,  m  dumber  I  profak 
But  thkk  not  I  dream'd  of  thee,  Tybdt,  my  lovsb 

C]k9>.di. 
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(6.>-80Na. 

TBB  BLACK  KlflOHT  AMD  WAMBA. 

"^  lliB  Jester  next  itrack  into  another  carol,  a  tort 
•f  oomio  dit^,  to  which  the  Knight,  catching  up  the 
replied  in  the  like  manner.** 


KNIOHT  AND  WAMBA. 

There  came  three  merrj  men  from  aonth,  weet,  and 
norths 

Etbt  more  ang  the  roundelay; 
To  'Win  the  Widow  of  Wycombe  forth. 

And  where  was  the  widow  might  say  them  nayt 

The  flnt  was  a  knight,  and  ftt»n  I^edale  he  cams{, 

Ever  more  sing  the  roondelay ; 
And  his  iithers,  God  save  OS,  were  men  of  great  fame, 

And  where  was  the  widow  might  say  him  nay  t 

Of  his  fikther  the  laird,  of  his  nnde  the  squire, 
He  boasted  in  rhyme  and  in  roundelay ; 

She  bade  him  go  bask  by  his  sea-coal  ftre. 
For  she  was  the  widow  would  say  him  nay. 

WAMBA. 

The  next  that  came  forth,  swore  by  blood  and  by  nails, 

Merrily  sing  the  roundelay ; 
Hut's  a  gentleman,  God  wot,  and  hur*s  lineage  was  of 

Wales, 
And  where  was  the  widow  might  say  him  nayl 


Daiid  ap  Morgan  ap  GriiBth  ap  Hugh 
Ap  Tudor  tLp  Rhice,  quoth  his  roundelay; 
She  said  that  one  widow  for  so  many  was  too  few, 
And  she  bade  the  Welshman  wend  his  way. 

But  then  next  came  a  yeoman,  a  yeoman  of  Kent, 

Jdlily  singing  his  roundelay ; 
He  qx>ke  to  the  widow  of  liTing  and  rent. 

And  where  was  the  widow  could  say  him  nayt 

BOTH. 

Bo  the  knight  and  the  squire  were  both  left  in  the  mire, 

There  for  to  sing  their  roundelay ; 
For  a  yeoman  of  Kent,  with  his  yearly  rent. 

There  ne'er  was  a  widow  could  say  him  nay. 


»» 


(7.)— FUNERAL  HYMN. 

"  FouK  maidensi,  Rowena  leading  the  choir,  raised  a 
hymn  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  of  which  we  hare 
only  been  able  to  decipher  two  or  three  stansas : 

Dost  unto  dust, 
To  this  all  must; 

The  tenant  hath  resign'd 
The  foded  form 
To  waste  and  worm — 

Corruption  claims  her  kind. 


Throuf^  paths  unknown 
Thy  soul  hath  flown. 

To  seek  the  realms  ol  woe, 
Where  fleiy  pain 
Shall  purge  the  stauk 

Of  aotKNu  done  below« 

In  that  sad  place. 
By  Mary's  graoe. 

Brief  may  thy  dwelUng  be ! 
Till  prayers  and  alfflSy 
And  holy  psalms. 

Shall  set  the  e^>tife  free. 


aktp.xm. 


(8.)— MOTTOES. 

(1.}— Chap.  xix. 

A  WAT  I  our  journey  lies  through  ddl  and  dingle^ 
Where  the  blithe  fown  trips  by  its  timid  mother, 
Where  the  broad  oak,  with  intercepting  boughs, 
Chequers  the  sm-beam  hi  the  green  sward  alley  — 
Up  and  away  I — ^for  lovely  paths  are  these 
To  tread,  when  the  glad  sun  is  on  his  throne : 
Less  pleasant,  and  less  safe,  when  Cynthia's 

lamp, 
With  doubtfbl  glimmer  lights  the  dreary  forest. 

JSUriekForaL 

(2.)— Chap.  xxi. 

When  autumn  nights  were  long  and  drear, 
And  forest  walks  were  dark  and  dim. 

How  sweetly  on  the  pilgrim's  ear 
Was  wont  to  steal  the  hermit's  hymn  I 

Devotion  borrows  Music's  tone. 

And  Mnsio  took  Derotion's  wing. 
And,  like  the  Urd  that  hails  the  sun. 

They  soar  to  hearen,  and  soaring  sing. 

The  Hermit  of  St,  Clemenfe  Well 

(3.)— Chap,  xxtii. 

The  hottest  horse  will  oft  be  cool, 

The  dullest  will  show  lire ; 
Hie  frjar  will  often  play  the  fool, 

The  fool  will  play  the  friar. 

WiStmg. 

I 

(4.)— Chap.  xxiz. 

This  wandering  race,serer'd  from  other  men. 
Boast  yet  their  interoourse  with  human  arts , 
The  seas,  the  woods,  the  deserts  which  they  haunt, 
Find  them  acquainted  with  their  secret  treasures ; 
And  unregarded  herbs,  and  flowers,  and  blossoms. 
Display  undream'd-of  powers  when  gathered  by 
them. 

TAtfJev. 


l 
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(5.>— Chap.  xxzi. 

Approftofa  the  ohamber^  look  upon  his  bed. 
HU  is  the  pattiog  of  no  pe*oeftil  ghost, 
Which,  as  the  krk  wises  to  the  sicy, 
'Mid  momliig's  sweetest  braese  and  softest  dew, 
Is  wing*d  to  heaTen  bj  good  men's  sighs  and  tears ! 
Anselm  parts  otherwise. 

OidPtay. 

(6.)— Chap,  xzziii. 

Tmst  me,  each  state  must  have  its  policies : 
Kingdoms  have  edicts,  cities  have  their  charters ; 
Even  the  wild  outlaw,  in  his  forest-walk, 
Keeps  yet  some  touch  of  civil  disdpline. 
For  not  since  Adam  wore  his  Terdant  apron, 
Hath  man  with  man  in  social  union  dwelt. 
But  laws  were  made  to  draw  that  union  closer. 

Old  Play. 

(7.)— Chap,  xxxti. 

Arouse  the  tiger  of  Hyrcanian  deserts. 
Strive  with  the  half-starved  lion  for  his  prey ; 
liCsser  the  risk,  than  rouse  the  slumbering  fire 
Of  wild  Fanaticism. 

(8.)— Chap,  xxxyii. 

Say  not  my  art  is  fraud — all  live  by  seeming. 
The  beggar  begs  with  it,  and  the  gsy  courtier 
Gains  land  and  title,  rank  and  rule,  by  seeming : 
The  clergy  scorn  it  not,  and  the  bold  soldier 
WiU  eke  with  it  his  service.— All  admit  it. 
All  practise  it ;  and  he  who  is  content 
With  showing  what  he  is,  shall  have  small  credit 
In  church,  or  camp,  or  state.— So  wags  the  world. 

Old  Play. 

(9.)— Chap,  xxxtiii. 

Stem  was  the  law  which  bade  ita  vot'ries  leave 
At  human  woes  with  human  hearts  to  grieve ; 
Stem  was  the  law,  which  at  the  winning  wile 
Of  fhmk  and  harmless  mirth  forebade  to  smile; 
But  stemer  still,  when  high  the  iron-rod 
Of  tyrant  power  she  shook,  and  call'd  that  power 
ofOod* 

Tk^  MiddU  Aget. 


^Bd 


db 


epitxpi  011  »xi.  ernCnf  J 


1819. 


Plain,  as  her  native  dignity  of  mind, 
Arise  the  tomb  of  her  we  have  resign'd ; 


1  Mn.  Eopbtmis  RoUaon.  irlfi»  of  WUUam  Bnkfee,  Bmi- 
(alWrwards  I>ord  Kin«ddor,)  died  September,  1819,  and  wm 


Unflaw'd  and  stainless  be  the  marble  scroll, 
BmUem  of  lovely  tarm  and  candid  sooL — 
But,  oh  1  what  symbol  may  avail,  to  tell 
The  kindness,  wit,  and  sense,  we  loved  so  wdl  t 
What  sculpturs  show  the  broken  tiee  of  life. 
Here  buried  with  the  parent,  friend,  and  wifel 
Or  on  the  tablet  stamp  each  title  dear. 
By  which  thine  urn,  Euphbmia,  daima  the  tearl 
Tet  taught,  by  thy  meek  sufferance,  to  assume 
Patience  in  angnisli,  hope  beyond  the  tomb, 
Besign'd,  though  sad,  this  votive  Terse  shell  flow, 
And  brie^  alas  I  as  thy  brief  span  below. 


jTrom  tht  inonasFttr^ 


1820. 


(I.)— SONGS  OF  THE  WHITE  LADY 
OF  AVENEL. 


ON  TWEED  BIVER. 

1. 
Merbilt  swim  we,  the  moon  shines  bright. 
Both  current  and  ripple  are  dancing  in  light 
We  have  roused  the  night  raven,  I  heard  him  desk. 
As  we  plashed  along  beneath  the  oak 
That  flings  its  broad  branches  so  for  and  so  wide, 
Their  shadows  are  dancing  in  midst  of  the  tide. 
<'  Who  v^akens  my  nestlings  I"  the  raven  he  ssid, 
**  My  beak  shall  ere  mom  in  his  blood  be  red! 
For  a  blue  swollen  corpse  is  a  dainty  meal. 
And  m  have  my  share  with  the  pike  and  the  ed." 

2. 
Merrily  swim  we,  the  moon  shines  bright. 
There  's  a  golden  gleam  on  the  distant  hdght: 
There  's  a  silver  shower  on  the  alders  dank. 
And  the  drooping  willows  that  vrave  on  the  bank. 
1  see  the  Abbey,  both  turret  and  tower. 
It  is  all  astir  for  the  vesper  hour ; 
The  Monks  for  the  chapel  are  leaving  each  cell. 
But  where  's  Father  Philip  should  toll  the  bell  f 

S. 

Merrily  swim  we,  the  moon  shines  bright. 
Downward  we  drift  through  shadow  and  light 
Under  yon  rock  the  eddies  sleepy 
Calm  and  silent,  dark  and  deep. 
The  Kelpy  has  risen  from  the  fathomless  pool, 
He  has  lighted  his  candle  of  death  and  of  dool : 
Look,  Father,  look,  and  you'll  laugh  to  see 
How  he  gapes  and  glares  with  his  eyes  on  thee ! 


boiiad  at  Saline,  in  the  oonnty  of  Ftfi^ 
inicrlbed  on  tbe  tembetene. 


where  these  lineiaie 
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luck  to  jour  flihiiig,  wfaom  watch  ye  to- 
night t 

A  nun  of  mean  or  %  man  of  mi|^t  t 

Is  it  Uyman  or  piieit  that  mnai  iloat  in  yoiir  wf. 

Or  I«f er  who  croaeo  to  Tidt  hii  love ! 

Haric  I  heard  ye  tha  Kelpy  reply  ae  we  peaVI^ — 

«<  God*s  bleMing  on  the  warder,  he  look'd  the 
bridge  Atttl 

AH  that  come  to  my  oove  are  mBk, 

Pri«t  or  layman,  loYar  or  monk." 

Landed— landed  I  the  black  book  hath  won. 
Else  had  yon  eeen  Berwidc  with  morning  eon ! 
Sain  ye,  and  mve  ye,  and  blithe  mot  ye  be. 
For  aeldam  they  land  that  go  iwimnJng  with  me. 

Chap.  T. 


TO  THE  SUB-PBIOR. 


ChWD  evening.  Sir  Prieat,  and  so  late  ai  yon  ride. 
With  yoor  mole  ao  fSair,  and  your  mantle  so  wide ; 
But  ride  yon  through  Taliey,  or  ride  yon  o'er  hill. 
There  is  one  that  has  warrant  to  wait  on  you  still. 

Back,  back. 

The  Tolnme  black ! 
I  hnTe  a  warrant  to  carry  it  back. 

What,  ho!  Sab-Prior,  and  came  yon  but  here 
To  ooi\jnre  a  book  from  a  dead  woman's  bier  I 
Sain  yon,  and  save  yon,  be  wary  and  wise. 
Ride  back  with  the  book,  or  youll  pay  for  your 
prize. 

Back,  back. 

There's  death  in  the  track  I 
Id  the  name  of  my  master,  I  bid  thee  bear  back. 

*^  In  the  name  of  mt  Master,*'  said  the  astonished 
Monk,  "  that  name  before  which  all  thhigs  created 
tremble,  I  conjure  thee  to  say  what  thon  art  tibat 
hauntest  me  thus  1 " 

The  same  voice  replied, — 

That  which  is  neither  ill  nor  weU, 
That  which  belongs  not  to  heaven  nor  to  hell, 
A  wreath  of  the  mist,  a  bubble  of  the  stream, 
Twixt  a  waking  thought  and  a  sleeping  dream ; 

A  fcH'm  that  men  spy 

With  the  half-shut  eye 
In  the  beams  of  the  setting  sun,  am  I. 

Vainly,  Sir  Prior,  wouldst  thou  bar  me  my  right ! 

like  the  star  when  it  shoots,  I  can  dart  through  the 
night; 

I  can  dance  on  the  torrent,  and  ride  on  the  air, 

And  travel  the  worid  with  the  bonny  night-mare. 
Agam,  again. 
At  the  crook  of  the  glen, 

Where  bickers  the  bumie,  I'll  meet  thee  again. 


Men  of  good  are  bold  aa  tackleesi 

Men  of  rude  are  wild  and  reokleaa. 
lie  thou  stUl 
In  the  nook  of  the  hiU, 

For  thoee  be  before  thee  that  wish  thee  ill* 

C^iz. 


HALBERTS  INCANTATION. 

Thricb  to  the  holly  brako— 
Thrioe  to  the  well :~ 

I  bid  thee  awake, 
White  Maid  of  Avenel  I 

Noon  gleama  on  the  T>ake 
Noon  glows  on  the  Fell — 

Wake  thee,  O  wake, 
White  Maid  of  Avenel. 


TO  HALBERT. 

YooTH  of  the  dark  eye,  wherefore  didst  thou  call  me  { 
Wherefore  art  thou  here,  if  terrors  can  appal  thee  I 
He  that  seeks  to  deal  with  us  must  know  nor  foar,  nor 

foiling; 
To  coward  and  churl  our  speech  is  daric,  our  gifts  tm 

nnavailiug. 
The  breeie  that  brought  me  hither  now  must  sweep 

Egyptian  ground. 
The  fleecy  cloud  on  which  I  ride  for  Araby  is  bound ; 
Hie  fleecy  cloud  is  drifting  by,  the  breeze  sighs  for  my 

sUy, 
For  I  must  sail  a  thousand  miles  before  the  dose  of 

day. 

What  I  am  I  must  not  show — 
What  I  am  thou  oooldst  not  kno\i^^ 
Something  betwixt  heaven  and  hell — 
Something  that  neither  stood  nor  fell — 
Something  that  through  thy  wit  or  will 
May  work  thee  good — may  work  thee  ilL 
Neither  subatanoe  quite,  nor  shadow. 
Haunting  lOk-^ly  moor  and  meadow. 
Dancing  by  the  haunted  qiring. 
Riding  on  the  whiriwind's  wing; 
Aping  in  fontostic  fashion 
Every  change  of  human  passion. 
While  o'er  our  frozen  minds  they  pass, 
Like  shadows  from  the  mirrored  glass 
Wayward,  fickle,  is  our  mood. 
Hovering  betwixt  bad  and  good. 
Happier  than  brief-dated  man, 
liring  ten  times  o'er  his  span ; 
Far  less  happy,  for  we  have 
Help  nor  hope  beyond  the  grave  f 


>  Saeklui—lwt 
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Man  awakes  to  joy  or  sorrow; 
Onra  the  sleep  that  knows  no  monow. 
This  is  aU  that  I  can  show^ 
This  is  all  that  thou  may'st  know. 

Ay !  and  I  tanght  thee  the  word  and  the  spell, 
To  waken  me  here  by  the  Fairies'  Well. 
Bnt  thon  hast  loved  the  heron  and  hawk. 
More  than  to  seek  my  hannted  walk; 
And  thon  hast  loved  the  lance  and  the  sword. 
More  than  good  text  and  holy  word ; 
And  thou  hast  loved  the  deer  to  track, 
More  than  the  lines  and  the  letters  black ; 
And  thoa  art  a  ranger  of  moss  and  vrood. 
And  soomeet  the  nurture  of  gentle  blood. 

Thy  craven  fear  my  tmth  accosed. 
Thine  idlehood  my  trust  abused; 
He  that  draws  to  harbour  late. 
Must  deep  without,  or  burst  the  gate. 
There  is  a  star  for  thee  which  bum'd. 
Its  influence  wanes,  its  course  is  tum'd ; 
▼alour  and  constancy  alone 
Can  bring  thee  back  the  chance  that's  flown. 

Within  that  awful  volume  lies 
The  mystery  of  mysteries ! 
Happiest  they  of  human  race, 
To  whom  God  has  granted  grace 
To  read,  to  fear,  to  hope,  to  pray. 
To  lift  die  latch,  and  force  the  way ; 
And  better  had  they  ne'er  been  bom, 
Who  read  to  doubt,  or  read  to  scorn. 

Many  a  fathom  daric  and  deep 
I  have  laid  the  book  to  sleep; 
Ethereal  fires  around  it  glowing^ 
Ethereal  music  ever  flowiog-^ 

The  sacred  pledge  of  Heav'n 
All  things  revere, 
Each  in  his  sphere^ 

Save  man  for  whom  'twas  giv'n : 
Lend  thy  hand,  and  thou  shalt  spy 
Things  ne'er  seen  by  mortal  ^e. 

Fearest  thon  to  go  with  me  t 
Still  it  is  firee  to  thee 

A  peasant  to  dwell ; 
Thon  may'st  drive  the  dull  steer. 
And  chase  the  king's  deer. 
But  never  more  come  near 

This  haunted  welL 

Here  lies  the  volume  thou  boldly  hast  sought; 
Touch  it,  and  take  it,  'twill  dearly  be  bought. 

Rash  thy  deed, 
Mortal  weed 
To  immortal  flames  applying; 


Rascier  trust 

Has  thing  of  dust, 
On  flis  own  weak  worth  relylngs 
Strip  thee  of  snch  finoes  vain. 
Strip,  and  pfove  thy  look  again. 

Mortal  wBfp  and  mortal  woof 
Cannot  brook  this  charmed  roof; 
All  that  mortal  art  hath  wrought 
In  our  cell  returns  to  nought. 
The  molten  gold  returns  to  day. 
The  polish'd  diamond  melts  away; 
All  is  altered,  all  is  flown. 
Nought  stands  fost  bnt  tmth  alone. 
Not  tar  that  thy  quest  give  o'er : 
Courage!  prove  thy  ehanoe  once  more. 

Alaalalas! 

Not  ours  the  grace 

These  holy  characters  to  trace : 

Idle  fonns  of  painted  air. 

Not  to  us  is  given  to  share 
The  boon  bestow'd  on  Adam's  raoew 

With  patience  Ude, 

Heaven  will  provide 
The  fitting  time,  the  fitting  gmde. 

Ciap. 


HALBERT'S  SECOND  INTERVIEW  WITH 
THE  WHITE  LADY  OF  AYENEL 

^  Shb  spoke,  and  her  speech  vraa  still  song,  of 
rather  measured  chant ;  but  i^  as  now,  more  flunilkri 
it  flowed  oooaaionaUy  in  modulated  blank-verse,  sod, 
at  other  times^  in  the  lyrical  measure  which  she  hsd 
used  at  their  former  meeting." 

This  is  the  day  when  the  fairy  kind 
Sit  weepfang  alone  for  their  hopeless  lot. 
And  the  wood-maiden  sighs  to  the  aighing  wind, 
And  the  mermaiden  weeps  in  her  crystal  grot ; 
For  this  is  a  day  that  the  deed  was  wrought. 
In  which  vire  have  neither  part  nor  share. 
For  the  children  of  day  was  salvation  bought. 
But  not  for  the  forms  of  sea  or  air ! 
And  ever  the  mortal  is  most  forlorn. 
Who  meeteth  our  race  on  the  Friday  mom. 

Daring  youth  I  for  thee  it  is  well, 
Here  calling  me  in  hannted  dell, 
Thatlhy  heart  has  not  quail'd. 
Nor  thy  courage  fUl'd, 
And  that  thou  conldst  brook 
The  angty  look 
Of  Her  of  AveneL 
Did  one  limb  shiver, 
Or  an  eyelid  quiver. 
Thou  wert  lost  for  tvw. 
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Thoii^  I  am  fmnM  from  tha  ether  Une, 
And  my  blood  k  of  the  mifdlen  dew. 
And  tfaoa  ait  framed  of  mad  and  dust, 
Tla  thine  to  ipeak,  reply  I  muat 

A  mi^tMr  wizard  frr  than  I 
Wlalda  o'er  the  tmivcne  hia  power; 
Shn  owne  the  eagle  in  the  aky. 
The  tnrtle  in  the  bower. 
CfanageftU  in  liiape,  yet  migfatieat  atil], 
H«  wielda  the  heart  of  man  at  wiU| 
From  ill  to  good,  from  good  to  ill. 
In  oot  and  castle-tower. 

Aak  thy  heart,  whose  secret  cell 
la  flll'd  with  Maiy  Avenel  I 
Aak  thy  pride,  why  soomflii  look 
In  Maiy's  view  it  will  not  brook  I 
Aak  it,  why  thou  seek'st  to  rise 
Among  the  mi^ty  and  the  wise^ — 
Why  thon  apnm'st  thy  lowly  lot^- 
Why  thy  pastimea  are  fBrgoV-> 
Why  thon  wonldst  in  bloody  strife 
Mend  thy  luck  or  lose  thy  life  I 
Aak  thy  heart,  and  it  shall  tell, 
iCgiimg  from  its  secret  odl, 
Tis  tor  Maiy  ATeneL 

Do  not  ask  me ; 

On  donbta  like  these  thon  canst  not  task  me. 

We  only  see  the  passing  show 

Of  human  passions'  ebb  and  flow; 

And  tiew  tiie  pageant's  idle  glance 

Am  mortals  eye  the  northern  danoe. 

When  thousand  streamers,  flashing  bright. 

Career  it  o'er  the  brow  of  night. 

And  gaaers  mark  their  eliangefdl  gleams, 

Bat  feel  no  inflnenoe  from  their  beams. 

By  ties  mysterions  link'd,  oar  feted  race 
Holda  strange  connection  with  the  sons  of  men. 
The  star  that  rose  upon  the  Honse  of  ATend, 
When  Noiman  Ulrio  flmt  aasomed  the  name^ 
That  star,  when  cnlminating  in  its  orbit, 
Shot  from  its  sphere  a  drop  of  diamond  dew, 
And  thia  bright  font  receiTed  it — and  a  Spirit 
Koae  from  the  fountain,  and  her  date  of  life 
Hath  oo-czistence  with  the  House  of  Avenel 
And  with  the  star  that  roles  it. 


Look  on  my  girdle— «fn  this  thread  of  gold-^ 
lis  fine  as  web  of  lightest  goasamer. 
And,  bat  there  is  a  spell  on't,  would  not  bind. 
Light  as  they  are,  the  folds  of  my  thin  robe. 
Bat  when  'twas  donn'd,  it  was  a  massive  chain, 
Booh  aa  might  bind  the  champion  of  the  Jews, 
Even  when  his  lookswers  longest->it  hath  dwindled. 
Hath  "minish'd  in  its  aabstanoe  and  its  strength, 
As  sunk  the  greatnem  of  the  House  of  Avenel. 
When  this  frail  thread  gives  way,  1  to  the  elements 


Beogn  the  principles  of  life  they  leht  me. 
Ask  me  no  more  of  this  I— the  stars  forbid  it. 


Dim  bums  the  once  bright  star  of  Avenel, 

Dim  as  the  beacon  when  the  mom  Is  nigh. 

And  the  o'er-wearied  warder  leaves  the  light-house] 

There  is  an  inflnenoe  sorrowAil  and  fearful. 

That  dogs  its  downward  course.  Disastrous  passion, 

Fierce  hate  and  rivalry,  are  in  the  aspect 

That  lowers  upon  its  fortunes. 

Complain  not  <m  me,  child  of  clay. 
If  to  thy  harm  I  yield  the  way. 
We,  who  soar  thy  sphere  above. 
Know  not  aught  of  hate  or  love ; 
As  will  or  wisdom  rules  thy  mood. 
If  y  gifts  to  evil  turn  or  good. 

Wheu  Pierde  Shafton  boasteth  high. 
Let  this  token  meet  his  eye, 
The  son  is  westering  from  the  dell. 
Thy  wish  is  granted— fere  thee  well! 

Che^  zvil. 


THE  WHITE  LADY  TO  MARY  AVENEL. 

Maidbt,  whose  sorrows  wail  the  Living  Dead, 

Whose  eyes  shall  commune  with  the  Dead  Alive, 
Maiden,  attendl  Beneath  my  foot  lies  hid 

The  Word,  the  Law,  the^Path  which  thou  dost  strive 
To  find,  and  canst  not  find.— €k>uld  Spirits  shed 

Tears  for  their  lot,  it  were  my  lot  to  vraep. 
Showing  the  road  which  I  shall  never  tread. 

Though  my  fbot  points  it.— Sleep,  eternal  sleep, 
Daik,  long,  and  cold  forgetfblness  my  lot  l-« 

But  do  not  thou  at  human  ills  repine ; 
Secure  there  lies  fhU  guerdon  in  this  spot 

For  all  the  woes  that  wait  frail  Adam's  line- 
Stoop  then  and  make  it  your^s^— I  may  not  make  ft 
mine! 


THE  WHITE  LADY  TO  EDWARD 
GLENDINNING. 

Thou  who  seek'st  my  fountain  lone. 
With  thoughts  and  hopes  thou  dar'st  not  own ; 
Whose  heart  within  leap'd  wildly  glad. 
When  most  his  brow  seem'd  dark  and  sad ; 
Hie  thee  back,  thou  flnd'st  not  here 
Gorpee  or  coiBn,  grave  or  bier; 
The  Dead  Alive  is  gone  and  fled — 
Go  thou,  and  join  the  Living  Dead ! 

The  Living  Dead,  whose  sober  brow 
Oft  shrouds  such  thoughts  as  thon  hast  now, 
Whose  hearts  within  are  seldom  cured 
Of  passions  by  their  vows  abjured ; 
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Where,  under  sad  and  solemn  ihow, 
Vain  hopes  are  nursed,  wild  mhes  glow. 
Seek  the  oonTent's  vaulted  roomy 
Prayer  and  vi^  be  thy  doom ; 
Doff  the  green,  and  don  the  grey. 
To  the  cloister  henoe  away  1 


Chap.xxiu. 


THE  WHITE  LADY'S  FAREWELL. 

Pake  thee  well,  thou  Holly  green  1 
Thou  shalt  seldom  now  be  seen, 
With  all  thy  glittering  garlands  bending. 
As  to  greet  my  slow  descending. 
Startling  the  bewilder'd  hind, 
Who  sees  thee  wave  without  a  wind. 

Farewell,  Fountain !  now  not  long 
Shalt  thou  murmur  to  my  song, 
While  thy  ciystal  bubbles  glancing. 
Keep  the  time  in  mystic  dancing, 
Bise  and  swell,  are  burst  and  lost. 
Like  mortal  schemes  by  fortune  cross'd. 

The  knot  of  fkte  at  length  is  tied, 

The  Churl  is  Lord,  the  Maid  is  Bride ! 

Vainly  did  my  magic  sleight 

Send  the  lover  from  her  sight ; 

Wither  bush,  and  perish  well, 

Fairn  is  lofty  Avenel ! 

Ciap.xxxm» 


(2.)— BORDER  BALLAD. 

L 
March,  march,  Ettrick  and  Teviotdale, 

Why  the  ddl  dinna  ye  march  forward  in  order  I 
March,  march,  Eskdale  and  Liddesdale, 
All  tile  Blue  Bonnets  are  bound  for  the  Border. 
Many  a  banner  spread. 
Flutters  abore  your  head. 
Many  a  crest  that  is  famous  in  story. 
Mount  and  make  ready  then^ 
Sons  of  the  mountain  glen. 
Fight  for  the  Queen  and  our  old  Scottish  glory. 


Come  from  the  hills  where  your  hiraels  are  gradng. 

Come  from  the  glen  of  the  buck  and  the  roe ; 
Come  to  the  crag  where  the  beacon  is  biasing. 
Gome  with  the  buckler,  the  lance,  and  the  bow. 
Trumpets  are  sounding, 
War-steeds  are  bounding, 
Stand  to  your  aims,  and  march  in  good  order, 
England  shall  msny  a  day 
Tell  of  the  Uoody  fray. 
When  the  Blue  Bonnets  came  over  the  Border. 

Ckap,  xxr. 


(3.)— MOTTOES. 

(1.) — Chap.  i. 

0  AT !  the  Monka^  the  Monks,  they  did  the  mis- 

chief! 
Theirs  ail  tiie  grossncfls,  all  the  anperaiilkn 
Of  a  most  gross  and  snperstitioiis  age^— 
May  He  be  praised  that  sent  the  healthfcl  tanpist, 
And  scattered  all  these  pestilential  vaponrs; 
But  that  we  owed  them  all  to  yonder  Hariot 
Throned  on  the  seven  hills  with  her  cup  of  gdd, 

1  will  as  soon  believe,  with  kind  Sir  Roger, 
That  old  Moll  White  took  wing  with  cat  and  biooiB- 

stick. 
And  raised  the  last  night's  thonder. 

(2.)— Chap.  ii. 

In  yon  lone  vale  his  early  yonth  was  bred. 
Not  solitary  then — ^the  bugle-hom 
Of  fell  Alecto  often  waked  its  wmdingSy 
From  where  the  brook  joins  the  migeslio  riier. 
To  the  wild  northern  bog,  the  cnrlieu's  hamt, 
Where  oozes  forth  its  first  and  feeble  straaalet. 

OUPIof, 

(3.)— Chap.  ▼. 

A  priest,  ye  ciy,  a  priest  I — ^lame  shepherds  the]^ 
How  shall  they  gather  hk  the  stragglii^  ikMk  t 
Dumb  dogs  which  bark  not — how  shall  they  compel 
The  loitering  vSBgnmts  to  the  Master's  laid  1 
Fitter  to  bask  before  the  blazing  fire. 
And  snuff  the  mess  neat>handed  Phillfs  drassei, 
Than  dn  the  snow-wreath  battie  with  the  woUL 

(4.)— Chap.  ti. 

Now  let  us  sit  in  conclave.    That  these  weeds 
Be  rooted  fh>m  the  vineyard  of  the  Church, 
That  these  foul  tares  be  severed  from  the  whest, 
We  are,  I  trust,  agreed. — ^Tet  how  to  do  this, 
Nor  hurt  the  wholesome  crop  and  tender  rine- 

plants, 
Craves  good  advisement. 

(5.)— Chap.  viii. 

Nay,  dally  not  with  time,  the  wise  man's  tresflaie, 
Though  fools  are  lavish  on't— the  fotal  Fiaber 
Hooks  souls,  while  we  waste  moments. 

:  (6.)— Chap.  xi. 

Ton  call  this  education,  do  you  not  t 
Why,  'tis  the  forced  march  of  a  herd  of  boUsdts 
Before  a  shouting  drover.    The  glad  van 
Move  on  at  esse^  and  pause  a  while  to  anatdi 
A  passing  motsel  fttnn  the  dewy  greeorsward. 
While  all  the  blows,  the  oaths,  the  indignatian, 
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lUI  «■  Um  oroope  «r  the  ai-fiktod  laggard 
ThatttitHJaaiii  tha  rear. 

(7.)— Cbap.  XII. 

Tbone  'a  ■omaChing  in  that  aDciant  iopantitioo, 

Vliichy  airiog  at  it  ii^  ovr  &ii«j  Wrm, 

Tba  wpm%  that,  with  its  thpaaand  orjital  bobbles, 

Bunts  from  the  bosom  of  some  dflsart  roek 

In  secret  solitude^  may  well  be  desm'd 

The  haant  of  something  piirer»  moi«  refined^ 

And  mightier  than  oorselrea. 

(HdPkuf. 

(8.)— Chap.  xit. 

Nay,  let  me  have  the  friends  who  eat  my  victnals, 
As  varions  as  my  dishes.    The  feast 's  naughty 
Where  one  hnge  plate  predominates^-   John  Plain- 


He  shall  be  migfaty  bee^  our  English  staple ; 

The  worthy  Alderman,  a  bntter'd  dumpling ; 

Yon  pair  of  whisker'd  Comets,  mA  and  rees ; 

Their  friend  the  Dandy,  a  green  goose  in  sippets. 

And  so  the  board  is  spread  at  onoe  and  fill'd 

On  the  same  principle— Variety. 

New  Play, 

(9.)— Chap,  xv. 

He  strikes  no  coin,  'tis  tme,  but  coini  new  phrases. 
And  vends  them  forth  as  knaves  vend  gilded  coun- 
ters. 
Which  wise  men  scorn,  and  fools  accept  in  pay- 
ment. 

Old  Play. 

(10.)— Chap.  xti. 

A  courtier  extraordinary,  who  by  diet 
Of  meats  and  drinks,  his  temperate  exercise. 
Choice  music,  frequent  bath,  his  horary  shifts 
Of  shirts  and  waistcoats,  means  to  immortalize 
Mortality  itself,  and  makes  the  essence 
Of  his  whole  happiness  the  trim  of  court. 

Mcynetic  Lady, 

(11.)— Chap.  xix. 

Now  choose  thee,  gallant,  betwixt  wealth  and  honour ; 

There  lies  the  pelf,  in  sum  to  bear  thee  through 

The  dance  of  yoath,  and  the  turmoil  of  manhood. 

Yet  leave  enough  for  age's  chimney-corner ; 

But  an  thou  grasp  to  it,  forewell  Ambition ! 

Farewell  each  hope  of  bettering  thy  condition, 

And  raising  thy  low  rank  above  the  churls 

That  till  the  earth  for  breadl 

Old  Play. 

(12.)— Chap.  xxi. 

IndiflTereot,  but  indifTerent— pshaw  I  he  doth  t  not 
IJke  one  who  is  his  craft's  master— ne'ertheless 
I  have  seen  a  down  confer  a  bloody  coxcomb 
On  one  who  was  a  master  of  defence. 

(MPIay. 


(1S.>--<?BAP.  ZXII. 

Yes^  life  hath  left  him— every  busy  thought. 
Each  flery  passion,  every  strong  affection. 
The  sense  of  outwftrd  ill  and  inward  sorrow, 
Are  fled  at  once  from  the  pale  trunk  before  me ; 
And  I  have  given  that  which  spoke  and  moved, 
Thought,  acted,  snifer'd,  ss  a  living  man, 
To  be  a  ghastly  form  of  bloody  clay. 
Soon  the  foul  food  for  reptiles. 

Old  Play. 

• 

(14.)— Chap,  xxiii. 

lis  when  the  wound  is  stiffening  with  the  cold. 
The  warrior  first  feels  pain— 'tis  when  the  heat 
And  fiery  fever  of  his  soul  is  past. 
The  sinner  feels  remorse. 

Old  Play. 

(15.)— Chap.  xxiv. 

Ill  walk  on  tiptoe ;  arm  my  eye  with  caution, 
Hy  heart  with  courage,  and  my  hand  with  weapon^ 
Like  him  who  ventures  on  a  lion's  den. 

Old  Play. 

(16.)— Chap,  xxvii. 

Now,  by  Our  Lady,  Sheri£^  'tis  hard  reckoning. 
That  I,  with  every  odds  of  birth  and  barony. 
Should  be  detain'd  here  for  the  casual  death 
Of  a  wild  forester,  whose  utmost  having 
Is  but  the  brazen  buckle  of  the  belt 
In  which  be  sticks  his  hedge-knife. 

Old  Play. 

(17.)— Chap.  xxx. 

You  call  it  an  ill  angel— it  may  be  so ; 
But  sure  I  am,  among  the  ranks  which  fell, 
'Tis  the  first  fiend  ere  counselled  man  to  rise, 
And  win  the  bliss  the  sprite  himself  had  forfeited 

Old  Play. 

(18.)— Chap.  xxxi. 
At  school  I  knew  him— a  sharp-witted  youth, 
Grave,  thoughtful,  and  reserved  amongst  his  mates. 
Turning  the  hours  of  sport  and  food  to  labour. 
Starving  his  body  to  inform  his  mind. 

Old  Plan. 

(19.)— Chap,  xxxiii. 

Now  on  my  frith  this  gear  is  all  entangled. 
Like  to  the  yam-dew  of  the  drowsy  knitter. 
Dragged  by  the  frt>lic  kitten  through  the  cabin, 
While  the  good  dame  sits  nodding  o'er  the  fir^-- 
Hasters,  attend;  'twill  crave  some  skill  to  clear  >u 

Old  Play. 

(20.)— Chap,  xxxi  v. 

It  is  not  texto  will  do  it— Church  artillery 

Are  silenced  soon  by  real  ordnance^ 

And  canons  are  but  vain  opposed  to  oannon. 

Go,  coin  yoor  oroaier,  melt  your  chiiroh  plate  down. 
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Bid  tbe  rtamed  loldier  buqiMl  in  your  balla, 
And  quaff  year  long-iayed  hogaheada— Tom  Attn  out 
Thus  primed  with  jour  good  oheer,  to  guard  jour  wall, 
And  tiiej  will  Tenture  for  'i* 

Old  Play. 


fxtim  i\it  aibibot 


1820. 


(1.)— THE  PARDONER'S  ADVERTISE- 
MENT. 

^  At  length  the  pardoner  pulled  from  hia  ecrip  a 
■mail  phial  of  dear  water,  of  whioh  he  vaunted  the 
qualitj  in  the  following  ▼eraes  :"— 

Listneth,  gode  people,  ereriche  one. 
For  in  the  londe  of  Babjlone, 
Far  eaatward  1  wot  it  1  jeth. 
And  is  the  first  londe  the  sonne  espieth^ 
Ther,  as  he  cometh  fro  out  the  s^ ; 
In  this  ilk  londe,  as  thinketh  me. 
Right  as  holie  legendee  tell, 
Snottreth  from  a  roke  a  well. 
And  fklleth  into  aue  bath  of  ston, 
Wher  chast  Susanne  in  times  long  gon, 
Was  wont  to  wash  her  bodie  and  lim— 
Mickle  Tertue  hath  that  streme. 
As  je  shall  se  er  that  je  pas, 
Ensample  bj  this  little  glas — 
Through  night^s  cold  and  daj£s  hote, 
Hiderward  I  hUve  it  brought ; 
Hath  a  wife  made  slip  or  slide, 
Or  a  maiden  stepp'd  aside ; 
Putteth  this  water  under  her  nese. 
Wold  she  nold  she,  she  shall  snese. 

Chap,  xxvii. 


(2.)— MOTTOES. 

(1.)— Chap.  t. 
In  the  wild  stonn. 


Tlie  seaman  hews  his  mast  down,  and  the  merchant 
HeaTes  to  the  billows  wares  he  once  deem'd  pre- 
cious: 
So  prince  and  peer,  'mid  popular  contentions. 
Cast  off  their  &Tourite8. 

Old  Play, 

(2.)— €hap.  ti. 
Thou  hast  each  seeret  of  the  household,  Francis. 
I  dare  be  sworn  thou  hast  been  in  the  buttery 
Steeping  thj  ourious  humour  in  ftX  ale. 
And  in  the  butter's  tattle — aj,  or  chatting 


With  the  glib  walting^womaa  o*er  her 
These  bear  the  key  to  each  domeatie  aiyBtery: 

OUFIa§. 

(8.;— Chap.  Tin. 

The  nored  tapen'  lights  are  gone, 
Grej  moss  has  clad  the  altar  stone^ 
The  holy  image  ia  o'erthrown. 

The  bell  has  ceased  to  toll. 
The  long  ribb'd  aisles  are  burst  and  shrunk. 
The  holj  shrines  to  ruin  sunk. 
Departed  is  the  pkms  monk, 

God's  Ueasing  on  his  soul  I 


(4.>-><Chap.  zi. 

life  bath  its  Maj,  and  all  is  mirtfafbl  then; 
The  woods  are  iroeal,  and  the  flowen  all  odour; 
Its  verj  blast  has  mirth  in't^ — and  the  maidens. 
The  while  they  don  their  doaka  to  akreeo  fher 

kirUea, 
Laugh  at  the  nun  that  wets  them.        Old  Play. 

(5.)— <7hap.  XII. 

Nay,  hear  me,  brother— I  am  elder,  wiser. 
And  holier  than  thou ;  and  age,  and  wisdom, 
And  holiness,  have  peremptory  claims, 
And  wiU  be  listened  to.  Old  Pl^ 

(6.)— Chap.  xit. 

Not  the  wild  billow,  when  it  breaks  its  barriei^^ 
Not  the  wild  wind,  escaping  from  its  cavon — 
Not  the  wild  fiend,  that  minglea  both  together. 
And  pours  their  rage  upon  the  ripening  harmt. 
Can  match  the  wild  freaks  of  this  mirthful  meediig— 
Comic,  jet  fearful— droll,  and  yet  deatructiTe. 

Tie  Ctrnqdraqf, 

(7.)— Chap.  xvi. 

Touth  !  thou  wear'st  to  manhood  now. 
Darker  lip  and  darker  brow. 
Statelier  step,  more  pensive  mien. 
In  thy  hce  and  gait  are  seen : 
Thou  must  now  brook  midnight  watehei, 
Take  thy  food  and  sport  by  snatohesl 
For  the  gambol  and  the  jesi. 
Thou  wert  wont  to  love  the  best. 
Graver  follies  must  thou  follow. 
But  as  senseless,  felse,  and  hollow. 

jA/e^aPifem, 

(8.)— Chap.  xix. 
It  is  and  is  not — ^'tis  the  thing  1  sought  for, 
Haye  kneel'd  for,  pray'd  for,  risk'd  my  feme  and  Vk 

for. 
And  yet  it  is  not— no  more  than  the  shadow 
Upon  the  hard,  cold,  flat,  and  polish'd  mirror, 
Is  the  warm,  gmcefti],  rounded,  living  subitaiMe 
Which  it  presents  in  form  and  lineament. 

OUiisf, 
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(». 

Giv«  mb  a  moiHl  on  the  gnenswud  rather, 
Coane  as  70a  will  the  cookizig~Let  the  fredi  fpring 
Babble  beade  m  j  nipHn    end  the  free  bird% 
Twittering  and  durpingy  Im^  from  boagh  to  boagh. 
To  claim  the  crami  I  leaw  fi>r  perqnmte^^ 
'iMHtillikenot. 

Tie  Woodmmf  a  Druma, 

(10.)— Obap.  xxit. 

Ulbthie 

Taulti  OTerheed,  and  grates  and  ban  sromd  me, 
Aad  my  lad  horns  spent  with  as  sad  companioni, 
Whose  thoughts  are  brooding  o'er  their  own  mis- 
chances. 
Far,  hr  too  deeply  to  take  part  in  mine. 

The  Wbodnum, 

(11.)~Chap.  xxt. 

And  when  Love's  torch  hath  set  the  heart  in  flame. 
Comes  Seignor  Beaaoo,  with  his  aaws  and  oantioni, 
Giving  inch  aid  as  the  old  grey-beard  Sezton, 
Who  from  the  chnroh-Tanlt  drags  his  crazy  engine. 
To  ply  its  dribbling  ineflbetoal  streamlet 
Against  a  eonflagration, 

|12.)~Chap.  xxtixi. 

Tee,  it  is  she  whose  eyes  look'd  on  thy  childhood. 
And  wateh'd  with  trembling  h<^  thy  dawn  of 

yonth. 
That  now,  with  these  same  ^e-halls,  dimm'd  with 

And  dimmer  yet  with  tears,  sees  thy  dishonour. 

OldPla^, 


(18.)— Chap. 

In  some  breasts  passion  lies  conoeal'd  and  silent, 
Like  war^s  swart  powder  in  a  castle  vault. 
Until  occasion,  like  the  linstock,  lights  it; 
Then  comes  at  once  the  lightning  and  the  thun- 
der. 
And  distant  echoes  tell  that  all  is  rent  asunder. 

(HdPiay. 

(14.)— Chap,  xxxiii. 

Death  distant  I— No,  alas  I  he  's  ever  with  us. 
And  shakes  the  dart  at  us  in  all  our  actings : 
He  lurks  within  onr  cup,  while  we're  in  health ; 
Sits  by  our  sick>bed,  mocks  our  medicines ; 
We  cannot  walk,  or  sit,  or  ride,  or  travel, 
Hut  Death  is  l>y  to  seize  us  when  he  lists. 

JTie  SpamA  Father, 

{l5.)—CnAr,  XXXI Y. 

Ay,  Pednv— Come  you  here  with  mask  and  lantern. 
Ladder  of  ropes,  and  other  moonshine  tools-* 
Why,  youngster,  thou  may'st  cheat  the  old  Duenna, 
Flatter  the  waiting-woman,  bribe  the  valet; 
But  know,  that  I  her  father  play  the  ChTphon, 


Tameless  and  sleepless,  proof  to  fhmd  or  hribo, 
And  gnaid  the  hidden  treasure  of  her  beauty. 

TheSfpamkkFaOer, 

(16.)— >Chap.  xxxy. 

It  is  a  time  of  danger,  not  of  revel. 
When  churchmen  turn  to  masquers. 

The  S^MUuA  FaOet. 

(17.)— Chap,  xxxyii. 

Ay,  sir— onr  ancient  crown,  in  these  wild  times^ 
Oft  stood  upon  a  cast— the  gamester's  ducat, 
80  often  staked,  and  lost,  and  then  regain'd, 
Scaroe  knew  so  many  hazards. 

The  I^MKuh  Father 


Stom  iitniWxiOttf). 


182L 


(l.)-GOLDTHRED'S  SONG. 

«  Aptke  some  brief  interval.  Master  Qoldthred,  at 
the  earnest  instigation  of  mine  hoet,  and  the  Joyous 
concurrence  of  his  guests,  indulged  the  company  vrith 
the  following  nunsel  of  melody :  "-^ 

Of  all  the  birds  on  bush  or  tree, 

Commend  me  to  the  owl. 
Since  he  may  best  ensample  be 
To  thoee  tiie  cup  that  trowL 
For  when  the  sun  hath  left  the  west. 
He  chooses  the  tree  that  he  loves  the  best. 
And  he  whoops  out  his  aong,  and  he  laughs  at  his 

jest, 
Then,  though  hours  be  late,  and  weather  foul. 
We'll  drink  to  the  health  of  the  bonnj,  bonny  owl 

The  lark  is  but  a  bumpkin  fowl. 

He  sleeps  in  his  nest  till  mom ; 
But  my  blessing  upon  the  jolly  owl. 
That  all  night  blows  his  horn. 
Then  up  with  your  cup  till  you  stagger  in  speech, 
And  match  me  this  catch,  till  you  swagger  and 

screech. 
And  drink  till  you  wink,  my  merry  men  each; 
For,  though  hours  be  late,  and  weather  be  foul, 
Well  drink  to  the  health  of  the  bonny,  bonny  owl. 

CAop.  ii. 


(2.)— SPEECH  OP  THE  PORTER  AT 
KENILWORTH. 

**  At  the  approach  of  the  Queen,  upon  sight  of 
rhom,  as  stnick  by  some  heavenly  viaioBi  the  gigan* 
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tic  wftider  dropped  hit  dub,  reiigBed  bis  k^yi,  and  ]  Look  to  the  helm^  good  niMter;  manj  a  sbosf 
gave  open  way  to  the  Goddeis  of  the  nighti  and  all 
her  magnificent  traii^." 


What  Btir,  what  turmoil,  bare  we  for  the  nones  t 
Stand  back,  my  masters,  or  beware  your  bones  1 
Sirs,  I'm  a  warder,  and  no  man  of  straw; 
My  Toice  keeps  order,  and  my  olub  gives  law. 

Yet  soft — nay  stay — what  vision  hs^re  we  here  1 
What  dainty  darting  's  this — what  peerless  peer  1 
What  loveliest  &ce,  that  loving  ranks  enfold, 
like  brightest  diamond  chased  in  purest  gold  f 
Dazzled  and  blind,  mine  office  I  forsake, 
My  club,  my  key,  my  knee,  my  homage  take. 
Bright  paragon,  pass  on  in  joy  and  bliss; — 
Beshrew  the  gate  that  opes  not  viride  at  such  a  sight 
asthis!^ 


(3.)— MOTTOES. 

(1.)— OOAP.  IV. 

Not  serve  two  masten  t — Here  's  a  youth  will  try  it — 
Would  fain  smto  God,  yet  give  the  devil  his  due ; 
Says  graoe  before  he  doth  a  deed  of  villany. 
And  returns  his  thanks  devoutly  when  'tis  acted. 

(2.)— Chip.  v. 
He  was  a  man 


Maiks  this  stem  coast,  and  rooks  where  aits  the  sirsa^ 
Who,  like  ambition,  lures  men  to  their  ruin. 


^ers^d  in  the  world  as  pilot  in  his  compass. 
The  needle  pointed  ever  to  that  interest 
Which  was  his  loadstar,  and  he  spread  his  suls 
With  vantage  to  the  gale  of  others'  passion. 

Tike  Deceiner-^a  Trag&dy, 

(3.)— CH1.P.  VII. 

This  is  He 

Who  tides  on  the  court-gale ;  controls  its  tides ; 

Knows  all  their  secret  shoals  and  iktal  eddies; 

Whose  ftx)wn  abases,  and  whose  smile  exalts. 

He  shines  like  any  rainbow— ^and,  perchance, 

His  colours  are  aa  transient. 

Old  Pl^. 

(4.)— Chap.  xiv. 

This  is  raro  news  thou  tell'st  me,  my  good  fellow ; 

There  are  two  bulls  fierce  battling  on  the  green 

For  one  fidr  heifer — if  the  one  goes  down. 

The  dale  will  be  more  peaceful,  and  the  herd, 

Which  have  small  interest  in  their  brulziement. 

May  pasture  there  in  peace. 

(M  Play, 

(5.)— Chap.  xvii. 
Well,  then,  our  course  is  chosen ;  spread  the  sail, — 
Heave  oft  the  lead,  and  mark  the  soundings  well ; 

>  "  This  b  an  imitation  of  Oaaoolgne*!  renes,  spoken  by  the 
If eicnlean  porter,  ae  mentioned  in  the  text  [of  the  Novel.] 
Pie  original  maj  be  found  in  the  repubUcatk»  of  the  Princely 


(6.)^^HAP.  XXIII. 

Now  God  be  good  to  me  in  this  wild  pUganBUfp  I 

AU  hope  in  human  aid  I  cast  behind  me. 

Oh,  who  would  be  a  vroman  !  who  that  fool, 

A  weeping,  pining,  frithful,  loving  woman  I 

She  hath  hard  measure  still  where  she  hopes  kindest, 

And  all  her  bounties  only  make  ingratea. 

(7.>— Chap.  xxv. 
Haik  1  the  bells  summon,  and  the  bn^e  calls, 
Bi}t  she  the  Csirest  answers  not;  the  tide 
Of  nobles  and  of  ladies  throngs  the  halls^ 
But  she  the  loveliest  moat  in  secret  hide. 
What  eyes  were  thine,  proud  Prince,  which  in  the 

gleam 
Of  yon  gay  meteors  lost  that  better  sense, 
That  o'er  the  glow-worm  doth  the  star  ostesmi, 
And  merit's  modest  blush  o'er  courtly  inaolenee ! 

7U  Glau  Slipptr. 

(8.)— Chap,  xxviii. 
What,  man,  ne'er  lack  a  draught,  when  the  fall  caa 
Stands  at  thine  elbow,  and  oravea  emptying  1— 
Nay,  fear  not  me,  ibr  I  have  no  delight 
To  watch  men's  vices,  since  I  have  myself 
Of  virtue  nought  to  boast  oL — ^I'm  a  striker. 
Would  have  the  world  strike  with  me,  peU'meU,  sU- 

Pt 


(9.) — Chap.  xxix. 
Now  €sre  thee  well,  my  master !  if  true  service 
Be  guerdon'd  with  hard  looks,  e'en  cut  the  tow-Iiae^ 
And  let  our  barks  across  the  pathless  flood 
Hold  different  courses. 


{10.>— Chap. 

New  bid  the  steeple  rock — ^she  comes,  she  comeil 
Speak  for  us,  bells  I  spesk  for  us,  shrill- Icngoed 

tuckets  1 
Stand  to  the  linstock,  gunner;  lA  thy  cannon 
Play  such  a  peal,  as  if  a  Paynim  £oe 
Came  atretoh'd  in  torban'd  ranks  to  atom  the  n» 

parts. 
We  will  have  pageants  too ;  but  that  craves  nit. 
And  I  'm  a  rough-hewn  soldier. 

Tit  Vwym-Queen,  a  Tragi-Comei9» 

(11.)~-Ghap.  xxxii. 

The  wisest  sovereigns  err  like  private  men, 
And  royal  hand  has  sometimes  laid  the  sword 

Pleararee  of  KenUworth,  by  the  «ame  anthor.  In  the  UtriiMT 
ofKcnUworth.    Chlswick,  1891 
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Of  chlYBlry  «pon  *  watOilem  dioaldar. 
Which  batter  had  boeii  bnoded  bj  the  hangman. 
Wbat  then  I    Kingi  do  their  best^— and  thqr  and  we 
for  the  intent,  and  not  the  erent. 
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(12.)— Chjlp.  zxxiii. 

Here  stands  the  Tiotun— 4here  the  proud  betrayer. 
E'en  as  the  hind  poll'd  down  by  strangling  dc^ 
Liea  at  the  hunter's  feet,  who  courteous  proibn 
To  aome  high  dame,  the  Dian  of  the  chase. 
To  whom  he  lo«Aa  for  guerdon,  his  sharp  Made, 
To  gash  the  sobbing  throat. 

(13.)— Chap.  xl. 

High  o'er  the  «a«tem  steep  the  son  is  beaming. 
And  darkness  flies  with  her  decttt&l  shadows; 
8o  truth  preTatls  o'er  falnehood,. 

Old  Play  . 


;from  tf)t  Iterate. 


1821. 


(1.)— THE  SONG  OF  THE  TEMPEST. 

^  A  NoBWBOiAN  invocation,  still  presenred  in  the 
island  oi  Unst,  under  the  name  of  the  Song  of  the 
Reim-kennar,  though  some  call  it  the  Song  of  the 
Tempest.  The  following  is  a  firee  translation,  it  boing 
mipossible  to  render  literally  many  of  the  elliptical 
and  metaphorical  terms  of  expression  peculiar  to  the 
ancient  Northern  poetry  :"— 

1. 
AzEEN  eagle  of  the  for  north-west. 
Thou  that  bearest  in  thy  grasp  the  thunderbolt. 
Thou  whose  rushing  pinions  stir  ocean  to  madness, 
Thon  the  destroyer  of  herds,  thou  the  soatterer  of 

nanes. 
Amidst  the  scream  of  thy  rsge, 
Amidst  the  rushing  of  thy  onward  wings, 
Though  thy  scream  be  lend  as  the  cry  of  a  perishing 

nation. 
Though  the  rushing  of  thy  wings  be  like  the  roar  of 

ten  thousand  waves^ 
Tet  hear,  in  thine  ire  and  thy  haste, 
dear  thou  the  voice  of  the  Beim-kennar. 

2. 
Thou  hast  met  the  pine-trees  of  Drontheim, 
Their  dark-green  heads  lie  prostrate  beside  thdr  up- 
rooted stems ; 
Thou  hast  met  the  rider  of  the  ocean« 
The  tall,  the  strong  bark  of  the  fearless  rover, 


And  she  has  struck  to  thee  the  topsail 

That  she  had  not  veil'd  to  a  royal  armada : 

Thou  hast  met  the  tower  that  bears  its  oreat  among 

the  clouds. 
The  battled  massive  tower  cf  the  Jarl  of  former  da^ 
And  the  cope-stone  of  the  turret 
Is  lying  upon  its  hospitable  hearth ; 
But  thou  too  shalt  stoop,  proud  con^>eller  of  clouds, 
When  thou  hearest  the  voice  of  the  Reim-kennar. 


There  are  verses  that  can  stop  the  stag  in  the  fonst, 
Ay,  and  when  the  dariL-oolour'd  dog  is  opening  on  his 
track; 

There  are  venes  ess  make  the  wild  hairic  pause  on  the 

wing. 
Like  the  falcon  that  wears  the  hood  and  the  jesses, 
And  who  knows  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  fowler. 
Thou  who  canst  nx>ck  at  the  scream  of  the  drowning 

mariner. 
And  the  crash  of  the  ravaged  forest, 
And  the  groan  of  the  overwhelmed  crowds. 
When  the  church  hath  follen  in  the  moment  of  prayer ; 
There  are  sounds  which  thou  also  most  list. 
When  they  are  chanted  by  the  voice  of  the  Reim- 
kennar. 

4. 

Enough  of  woe  hast  thou  wrought  on  the  ocean. 
The  widows  wring  their  hands  on  the  beach ; 
Enough  of  woe  hast  thou  wrought  on  the  land. 
The  husbandman  folds  his  arms  in  despair ; 
Cease  thou  the  waving  of  thy  pinions, 
Let  the  ocean  repose  in  her  dark  strength ; 
Cease  thou  the  flashing  of  thine  eye. 
Let  the  thunderbolt  sleep  in  the  armoury  of  Odin ; 
Be  thou  still  at  my  bidding,  viewless  racer  of  the  north- 
western heaven, — 
Sleep  thou  at  the  voice  of  Noma  the  Reim-kennar. 

5. 
Eagle  of  the  for  north-western  waters. 
Thou  hast  heard  the  voice  of  the  Reim-kennar, 
Tliou  hast  closed  thy  wide  sails  at  her  biddbg. 
And  folded  them  in  peace  by  thy  side. 
My  blessing  be  on  thy  retiring  path ; 
When  thou  stoopest  from  thy  place  on  high. 
Soft  be  thy  slumbers  in  the  caverns  of  the  ui^own 

ocean, 
Rest  tiU  destiny  shall  again  awaken  thee ; 
Esgle  of  the  north-west,  thon  hast  heard  the  voice  of 

the  Reim-kennar. 

Ckap.  vi 


(2.)— CLAUD  HALCRO*&  BONO. 


MART. 


Farbwbll  to  Northmaven, 
Grey  HiUswicke,  forewell! 
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To  the  oalma  of  thy  haven, 
The  atomu  on  thy  fell — 

To  each  bneaa  that  can  vary 
The  mood  of  thy  main, 

And  to  thee,  honny  Mary  I 
We  meet  not  agam ! 

Varewell  the  wild  ferry. 

Which  Hacon  oonld  braye, 
When  the  peaks  of  the  Skerry 

Were  white  in  the  ware. 
There  'b  a  maid  may  look  over 

These  wild  waves  in  vain^^ 
For  the  skiff  of  her  lover — 

He  oomes  not  again  I 

The  TOWS  thon  hast  broke, 

On  the  wild  cnxrents  fling  them ; 
On  the  quicksand  and  rock 

Let  the  mennaidens  sing  them. 
New  sweetness  theyHl  g^ve  her 

Bewildering  strun ; 
But  there 's  one  who  will  never 

Believe  thom  again. 

O  were  there  an  island, 

Though  ever  so  wild. 
Where  woman  could  smile,  and 

No  man  be  beguiled— 
Too  tempting  a  snare 

To  poor  mortals  were  given ; 
And  tiie  hope  would  fix  there. 

That  should  anchor  in  heaven. 


(S.>~THE  SONG  OF  HAROLD  HARFAGEB. 

Thb  sun  is  rising  dimly  red. 
The  wind  is  wailing  low  and  dread ; 
From  his  cliff  the  eagle  sallies, 
Leaves  the  wolf  his  darksome  valleys ; 
In  the  mist  the  ravens  hover. 
Peep  the  wild  dogs  from  the  cover, 
Screaming,  croaking,  baying,  yelling. 
Each  in  his  wild  accents  telling, 
''  Soon  we  feast  on  dead  and  dying, 
Faur-hair'd  Harold's  flag  is  flying." 

Many  a  crest  on  ur  is  streanung, 
Many  a  helmet  darkly  gleaming, 
Many  an  arm  the  axe  uprears, 
Doom'd  to  hew  the  wood  of  spears. 
All  along  the  crowded  ranks 
Horses  neigh  and  armour  clanks ; 
Chiefr  are  shouting,  clarions  ringing. 
Louder  still  the  bard  is  singing, 
'f  Gather  footmen,  gather  horsemen, 
To  the  field,  je  valiant  Norsemen ! 


**  Halt  ye  not  for  food  or  domber. 
View  not  vantage,  oonmt  not  numbers 
Jolly  reapen,  forwaxd  still. 
Grow  the  crop  on  vale  or  hill. 
Thick  or  scattered,  stiff  or  IhfaA, 
It  shall  down  before  the  scythe. 
Forward  with  your  sickles  bri^it. 
Beap  the  harvest  of  the  fight.— 
Onward  footmen,  onward  horsemen. 
To  the  charge  ye  gallant  Nofiemen! 

^  Fatal  Chooters  of  the  Slangfater, 
O'er  you  hovers  Odin's  daughter; 
Hear  the  choice  she  spreads  before  ye,-^ 
•Victory,  and  wealth,  and  glory; 
Or  old  Valhalla's  roaring  hail. 
Her  evur-cireling  mead  and  ale^, 
Where  for  eternity  unite 
The  Joys  of  wassail  and  of  fight. 
Headlong  forward,  foot  and  horsemen, 
Chaige  and  fight,  and  die  like  Norsemen  !**-« 


(i.H90NG  OF  THE  MERMAIDS  AND 
MERMEN. 

MESMAlDw 

Fathoms  deep  beneath  the  wave. 

Stringing  beads  of  glistering  pearl. 
Singing  the  achievements  brave 

Of  many  an  old  Norwegian  earl ; 
Dwelling  whero  the  tempest's  raving. 

Falls  as  light  upon  our  ear. 
As  the  sig^  of  lover,  craving 

Pity  from  his  lady  dear. 
Children  of  wild  Thule,  we, 
From  the  deep  caves  of  the  sea. 
As  the  lark  springs  from  the  lea. 
Hither  oome,  to  share  your  glee. 

MEBXAK. 

From  ronlng  of  the  vmter-horse, 

That  bounded  till  the  waves  were  foaming, 
Watching  the  in&nt  tempest's  course. 

Chasing  the  sea-snake  in  his  roaming; 
From  winding  charge-notes  on  the  shell, 

Whoi  the  huge  whale  and  sword-fish  dneli 
Or  tolling  shroudless  seamen's  knell. 

When  the  winds  and  waves  are  cmel ; 
Children  of  vrild  Thule,  we 
Have  plongh'd  such  farrovim  on  the  aeoy 
As  the  steer  draws  on  the  lea. 
And  hither  we  oome  to  share  your  glee. 


KBBUJLIDB  AKD  M EBIUOC. 

We  heard  you  in  our  twilight  caves, 
A  hundred  fathom  deep  below. 

For  notes  of  joy  can  pierce  the  waves, 
That  drown  each  sound  of  war  and 
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TboM  wlio  dwtQ  beneaUi  tbe  9m 

Lore  tbe  aons  of  Tbule  well ; 
Thus,  to  aid  jonr  mirth,  bring  we 

Danoey  «nd  aoog,  and  sounding  ihelL 
Children  of  dark  Thole,  know. 
Those  who  dwell  by  haaf  and  yoe. 
Where  joor  daring  shallops  row. 
Come  to  share  the  festal  show. 


C%(y.  xn. 


(5.)~NORNA»8  SONG. 


KoB  leagues  along  the  watery  way. 

Throng  gulf  and  stream  my  course  has  been ; 
The  billows  know  my  Runio  lay, 

And  smooth  thdr  crests  to  silent  green. 

The  billows  know  my  Runic  lay^— 
The  gulf  grows  smooth,  the  stream  is  still; 

But  human  hearts,  more  wild  than  thsy. 
Know  but  the  rule  of  wayward  will. 

One  hour  is  mine,  in  all  the  year. 

To  tell  my  woes,— «nd  one  alone ; 
When  gleams  this  magic  lamp,  'tis  here, — 

When  dies  the  mystic  light,  'tis  gone. 

Daughters  of  northern  Magnus,  bail  I 

The  lamp  is  lit,  the  flame  is  dear, — 

To  you  1  come  to  tell  my  tale. 

Awake,  arise,  my  tale  to  hear  I 

CAop.  six. 


(6.)— CLAUD  HALCRO  AND  NORNA. 

CLAUD  HALCRO. 

MoTHEit  darksome,  Mother  dread ; 

Dweller  on  the  Fitful-head, 

Thou  canst  see  what  deeds  are  done 

Under  the  never-setting  sun. 

Look  through  sleet,  and  look  throqgh  frost. 

Look  to  Ghreenland's  caves  and  ooast^ — 

By  the  ice-berg  is  a  sail 

Charing  of  the  swarthy  whale ; 

Mother  doubtful.  Mother  dread, 

TeU  us,  has  the  good  ship  sped  I 

VORIfA. 

The  thought  of  the  aged  is  ever  on  geary— 

On  his  fishing,  his  furrow,  his  flock,  and  his  steer; 

But  thrive  may  his  fishing,  flock,  furrow,  and  herd. 

While  tbe  sged  for  anguish  shall  tear  his  grey  beard. 

The  ship,  well-laden  as  bark  need  be^ 

Lies  deep  in  the  fUrrow  of  the  Iceland  sea  ^ 

The  breese  for  Zetland  blows  fieur  and  soft. 

And  gaily  the  garland  is  fluttering  aloft; 

Seven  good  fishes  have  spouted  their  last. 

And  their  jaw-bones  are  hanging  to  yard  and  nuwt ; 

Two  are  for  Lerwick,  and  two  for  Kirkwallj — 

Three  fbr  Burgh  Westra,  the  choicest  of  all. 

P     44. 


CLAOl    BALCBO. 

Mother  doubtftil,  Mother  dreud. 
Dweller  of  tbe  Fitful-head, 
lliou  hast  conn'd  full  many  a  rhyme. 
That  Uvea  upon  tbe  surge  of  time : 
Tell  me,  shall  my  lays  be  sung. 
Like  Hacon^s  of  the  golden  tongue,' 
Long  after  Halcro's  dead  and  gone  I 
Or,  shall  Hialtland's  minstrel  own 
One  note  to  rival  glorious  John  t 

NOBNA. 

The  faiiknt  loves  the  rattle's  noise ; 
Age,  double  childhood,  hath  its  toys ; 
But  different  ikr  the  descant  rings, 
As  strikes  a  di£Eerent  hand  the  strings. 
The  eagle  mounts  the  polar  sky — 
The  Imber-goose,  unskiU'd  to  fly. 
Must  be  content  to  glide  along. 
Where  seal  and  sea-dog  list  his  song. 

CLAUD  HALCRO. 

Be  mine  the  Imber*goose  to  play. 
And  haunt  lone  cave  and  silent  bay ; 
The  archer's  aim  so  shall  I  shun — 
So  shall  I  'sci^  the  levell'd  gun— 
Content  my  verses'  tuneless  jingle, 
With  Thule's  sounding  tides  to  mingle^ 
While,  to  the  ear  of  wondering  wight. 
Upon  the  distant  headland's  height, 
Soften'd  by  murmur  of  the  sea. 

The  rude  sounds  seem  like  harmony  I 
•  •  •  •  • 

Mother  doubtflil.  Mother  dread. 
Dweller  of  the  Fitftil-head, 
A  gallant  bark  from  for  abroad. 
Saint  Magnus  hath  her  in  his  road. 
With  guns  and  firelocks  not  a  few — 
A  silken  and  a  scarlet  crew. 
Deep  stored  with  precious  merchandise. 
Of  gol^,  and  goods  of  rare  derioe — 
What  interest  hath  our  comrade  bold 
In  bark  and  crew,  in  goods  and  gold  t 

KOBNA* 

Qold  is  ruddy,  fair,  and  ftoe. 

Blood  is  crimson,  and  dark  to  see  >» 

I  look'd  out  on  Saint  Magnus  Bay» 

And  I  saw  a  fidcon  that  struck  her  prey^ — 

A  gobbet  of  flesh  in  her  beak  she  bore. 

And  talons  and  singles  are  dripping  with  gore  ;-* 

Let  he  that  asks  after  them  look  on  his  hand. 

And  if  there  is  blood  on%  he's  one  ol  their  band 

CLAUD  HALCBO. 

Mother  doubtfhl.  Mother  dread. 
Dweller  of  the  Fitftil-head, 
Well  thou  know'st  it  is  thy  task 
To  tell  what  Beau^  will  not  ask  ^ 
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rben  steep  thy  words  In  wine  and  milk, 
And  weave  a  doom  of  gold  and  silk, — 
For  WB  would  know,  shall  Brenda  prow 
In  loye,  and  happj  in  her  lore  1 

1T0B2YA. 

Untoaoh'd  by  Ioto,  the  maiden's  breast 
Is  like  the  snow  on  Rona's  crest. 
High  seated  in  the  middle  skj. 
In  bright  and  barren  purity ; 
But  by  the  sunbeam  gently  kiss'd, 
Scarce  by  the  gazing  eye  'tis  miss'd, 
Ere,  down  the  lonely  yalley  stealing. 
Fresh  grass  and  growth  its  course  revealing, 
It  cheers  the  flock,  revives  the  flower, 
And  decks  some  happy  shepherd's  bower. 

KAONUB  T&OIL. 

Mother  speak,  and  do  not  tarry. 
Here 's  a  maiden  fain  would  marry. 
Shall  she  marry,  ay  or  not  T 
If  she  marry,  what 's  her  lot  T 

IfORNA. 

Untonch'd  by  love,  the  maiden's  breast 
Is  like  the  snow  on  Rona'a  crest ; 
So  pure,  so  free  from  earthy  dye, 
It  seems,  whilst  leaning  on  the  sky, 
Part  of  the  heaven  to  which  'tis  nigh; 
But  passion,  like  the  wild  March  rain, 
May  soil  the  wreath  with  many  a  stain. 
We  gaze — ^the  lovely  vision  's  gone — 
A  torrent  fills  the  bed  of  stone. 
That  hurryioig  to  destruction's  shook, 
Leaps  headlong  from  the  lofty  rook. 

CS^p.  zxi. 


We'll  sing  while  we  bait,  and  we'll  siog  while  we  haul 
For  the  deeps  of  the  Haaf  hate  enouga  ftiriia  All: 
There  is  torak  for  the  gentle,  and  skate  for  the  carle^ 
And  there's  wealth  for  bold  Magnus,  the  toil  of  &• 
earL 

Huzza  I  my  brave  comrades,  give  way  for  the  Haa^ 
We  shall  sooner  come  back  to  the  dance  and  the  laugh ; 
For  light  without  mirth  is  a  lamp  without  oil ; 
Then,  mirth  and  long  liliB  to  the  bold  Magnus  Trail  I 

CSkp.  sz3L 


(7.)-S0Na  OF  THE  ZETLAND  FISHERMAN. 

^  While  they  were  yet  within  hearing  of  the  shore, 
fhey  chanted  an  ancient  Norse  ditty,  appropriate  to 
the  oooasion,  of  which  Claud  Halcro  had  executed 
the  following  literal  translation :" — 

Farbwell,  merry  maidens,  to  song,  and  to  laugh. 
For  the  brave  lads  of  Westra  are  bound  to  the  Haaf ; 
And  we  must  have  labour,  and  hunger,  and  paSn, 
Ere  we  danoe  with  the  maids  of  Dnnroesneas  again. 

For  now,  in  our  trim  boats  of  Noroway  deal, 

We  must  danoe  on  the  waves,  with  the  porpoise  and 

seal; 
The  breeze  it  shall  pipe,  so  it  pipe  not  too  high, 
And  the  gull  be  our  songstress  whene'er  she  flits  by. 

Sing  on,  my  braf«  bird,  wliile  we  follow,  like  thee. 
By  bank,  shoal,  and  quichiand,  the  swamis  at  the  sea  ,* 
And  when  twenty-ecore  fishes  are  straining  our  line, 
Sing  louder,  brate  bird,  for  their  spoilt  shall  be  thine. 


(8.>-CLEVELAND'8  SONGS. 

1. 

LoTB  wakes  and  weeps 

White  Beauty  sleeps  t 
O  for  Muie^s  softesl  Militant 

To  prompt  a  theme, 

Fbr  Beauty^  dream. 
Soft  as  the  pillow  of  her  dumben ! 

2. 

TliRMigfa  groves  ef  palm 

Sigh  gales  of  bahn, 
Fire^fliee  on  tiie  air  aro  whselmg ; 

While  throDgfa  tiie  gloom 

Comes  soft  perfume, 
The  distant  beds  of  flowws  wrwaling. 

8. 

O  wake  and  live  I 

No  dream  ean  give 
A  ahadow*d  bliss^  the  real  ezcelliig; 

No  longer  sleep. 

From  lattioe  peep, 
And  list  the  tale  that  Love  ia  tellmg. 

Farewell  1  Farewell!  the  voice  you  hear, 
Has  left  its  last  soft  tone  with  youy~- 

lia  next  must  Join  the  seaward  dieer. 
And  shout  amoQg  the  i 


The  accents  which  I  scaroe  oonld  fonn 
Beneath  your  frown's  controlling  ehoek, 

Must  give  the  word,  above  the  stovm. 
To  cut  the  mast,  and  dear  the  wreck. 

The  timid  eye  1  dared  not  raise, — 

The  hand,  that  shook  when  presa'^l  to  ddne. 
Must  point  the  guns  upon  tlie 

Must  Ud  the  deadly  ootlaas 


To  all  I  love,  or  hope,  or  fear^ — 
Honour,  or  own,  a  long  adieu! 

To  all  that  life  has  soft  and  dear. 
Farewell!  save  memory  of  you  1 


CS^p.  xziiL 
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(».)-*<3LAD<>  BALOBO'8  TBB&fti. 

AMD  jou  Bh*U  deal  the  fiueral  dole ; 

Ay,  deal  it,  mother  mine. 
To  weary  body,  and  to  heavy  •ool, 

like  white  hread  and  the  wine. 

And  yoa  ihall  deal  my  honea  of  pride; 

▲y,  deal  them,  mother  mine ; 
And  you  shall  deal  my  lands  so  wide, 

And  deal  my  castles  nine* 

But  deal  not  Tongeanoe  for  the  deed. 

And  deal  not  for  the  crime ; 
Thb  body  to  its  place^  and  the  soul  to  Heaven^s 

And  the  rest  in  God's  own  time. 


Magnus  control  thee,  that  martyr  of  treason ; 
Bonan  reboke  thee,  with  rhyme  and  with 


By  the  mass  of  Saint  lfarti%  the  might  of  Saint 

Mary, 
Be  thou  gone,  or  thy  weird  shall  be  worse  if  thou 

tany! 
If  of  good,  go  hence  and  hallow  thee; — 
If  of  ill,  let  the  earth  swallow  thee  ^ 
If  thou*rt  of  air,  let  the  grey  mist  fold  thee  ^ 
If  of  earth,  let  the  swart  mine  hold  thee ; — 
If  a  Pixie,  seek  thy  Isng^— 
If  A  msde^-aaak  thy  spring  ^ 
If  on  middle  earth  thou'st  been 
Slave  of  sorrow,  shame,  *nd  sin. 
Hast  eat  the  bread  of  toil  and  strife, 
And  dree'd  the  lot  which  men  call  life ; 
Begone  to  thy  stone!  for  thy  coiBn  is  scant  of 

thee. 
The  worm,  thy  pUy-feUow,  wails  for  the  want  of 

thee: 
Hence,  houseless  ghost  1  let  the  earth  hide  thee, 
TiU  MidMMl  ahaU  blow  theHilMt,aee  that  there 

thou  bide  thee  l-~ 
Phantom,  fly  heneel  take  the  Croas  fcr  a  token,      I 
Hence  pan  till  flaUowmaasi— my  spell  is  spoken. 


Whera  corpse-Ugfat 

Daneaa  bright^ 

Be  it  by  day  or  night. 

Be  it  by  Mgfat  or  dari^ 

There  shall  corpse  lie  stiff  %nd  stark. 


Mensefbl  maiden  ne'er  ahoild  riae, 
TiU  the  fint  beam  tinge  the  skies; 
Silk-fringed  efelids  still  should  oloeo, 
Till  the  sun  has  kiss'd  the  rose; 
Maiden's  foot  we  should  not  view, 
Mark'd  with  tiny  print  on  dew, 
HU  the  opening  flowerets  spread 
Carpet  meet  for  beauty's  tread. 

CAop.  xxiii. 


(ia.)-NOBNA'S  INCANTATIONa 

Champion,  famed  for  warlike  toil. 
Art  thou  silent,  Ribolt  Troil ! 
Sand,  and  dust,  and  pebbly  stones, 
Are  leaving  bare  thy  giant  bones. 
Who  dared  touch  the  wild  bear's  skin 
Ye  slnmber'd  on,  while  life  was  in  t — 
A  woman  now,  or  babe,  may  come 
And  cast  the  covering  from  thy  tomb. 

Yet  be  not  wrathful,  Chief,  nor  blight 

Mine  eyes  or  ears  with  sound  or  sight ! 

I  come  not,  with  unhallow'd  tread. 

To  wake  the  slumbers  of  the  dead. 

Or  lay  thy  giant  rcliques  bare ; 

But  what  I  seek  thou  well  canst  spare. 

Be  it  to  my  hand  allow'd 

To  shear  a  merk's  weight  from  thy  shroud; 

Yet  leave  thee  sheeted  lead  enough 

To  shield  thy  bones  from  weather  rough. 

See,  I  draw  my  magic  knife — 

Never,  while  thou  wert  in  life, 

Laidst  thou  still  for  sloth  or  fear, 

When  point  and  edge  were  glittering  near; 

See,  the  cerements  now  I  sever — 

Waken  now,  or  sleep  for  ever  I 

Thou  vrilt  not  wake — the  deed  is  done  !— 

The  prize  I  sought  is  fiurly  won. 

Thanks,  Ribolt,  thanks^— for  this  the  sea 
Shall  smooth  its  ruffled  crest  for  thee — 
And  while  afer  its  bUlows  foam, 
Subside  to  peace  near  Ribolt's  tomb. 
Thanks,  Bibolt,  thanka— for  this  the  might 
Of  vrild  winds  raging  at  their  height. 
When  to  thy  place  of  slumber  nigh, 
Shall  soften  to  a  lullaby. 

She,  the  dame  of  doubt  and  dread,' 
Noma  of  the  fltful-hcad. 
Mighty  in  her  own  despite, — 
Miserable  in  her  might ; 
In  despair  and  frenzy  great, 
In  her  greatness  desolate; 
Wisest,  wickedest  who  liveaf— 
Well  can  keep  the  word  she  gives. 

Chap,  xz% 

[at  IKTSRTIBW  WITB  MIMMA.J 

Thou,  so  needful,  yet  so  dread, 
With  ekmdy  creel,  and  wing  of  red$ 
Thooy  vrithont  whose  genial  brealli 
The  North  would  sleep  the  sleep  of  death 
Who  deign'st  to  warm  the  oottage  hearth* 
Yet  httris  proud  palaces  to  earth,'— 
Brightest,  keenaet  of  the  Powers, 
Wliich  fenn  and  rule  this  world  of  OUTH- 
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With  my  rhyme  of  Runic,  I 
Thank  thee  for  thy  agenoy. 

Old  Reunkennar,  to  thy  art 
Mother  Hertha  Bends  her  part ; 
She,  whoM  gradoixfl  honnty  givee 
Needhil  food  for  all  that  lives. 
From  the  deep  mine  of  the  North 
Came  the  mystic  metal  forth, 
Doom'd  amidst  disjointed  stones, 
Long  to  cere  a  champion's  bones, 
Disinhumed  my  charms  to  aid — 
Mother  Earth,  my  thanks  are  paid. 


I 


Girdle  of  onr  islands  dear, 
Element  of  Water,  hear ! 
Thoa  whose  power  can  overwhelm 
Broken  monnds  and  min'd  realm 

On  the  lowly  Belgian  strand ; 
All  thy  fiercest  rage  can  never 
Of  our  soil  a  furlong  sever 

From  onr  rock-defended  land ; 
Play  then  gently  thou  thy  part. 
To  asust  old  Noma's  art. 

Elements,  each  other  greeting, 

Gifts  and  power  attend  your  meeting  i 

Thou,  that  over  billows  dark 
Safely  send'st  the  fisher's  bark,— 
GHving  him  a  path  and  motion 
Through  the  wilderness  of  ocean ; 
Thou,  that  when  the  billows  brave  ye, 
O'er  the  shelves  canst  drive  the  navy, — 
Didst  thou  chafe  as  one  neglected. 
While  thy  brethren  were  respected  1 
To  appease  thee,  see,  I  tear 
This  full  grasp  of  grizzled  hair ; 
Oft  thy  breath  hath  through  it  sung. 
Softening  to  my  magic  tongue,— 
Now,  'tis  thine  to  bid  it  fly 
Through  the  wide  eJcjMmse  of  sky, 
'Mid  the  countless  swarms  to  sail 
Of  wild-fowl  wheeling  on  thy  gale ; 
Take  thy  portion  and  rejoice^ — 
Spirit,  thou  hast  heard  my  voice ! 

She  who  sits  by  haunted  well. 

Is  RUbject  to  the  Nixies'  spell ; 

She  who  walks  on  lonely  beach, 

To  the  Mermaid's  charmed  speech ; 

She  who  walks  round  ring  of  green. 

Offends  the  peevish  F^  Queen ; 

And  she  who  takes  rest  in  the  Dwsrfie'a  cave, 

A  weary  weird  of  woe  shall  have. 

By  ring,  by  spring,  by  cave,  by  xhora, 
Minna  Tioil  has  braved  all  this  and  more; 
And  yet  bath  the  root  of  her  sorrow  and  ill, 
A  source  that  's  more  deep  and  more  mystical 
still.— 


Thou  art  within  a  deDion's  Imld, 

More  wise  than  Hefana,  mov^  strong  tliiitTralld 

No  siren  sings  so  sweet  as  be^ — 

No  &y  springs  lighter  on  the  lea ; 

No  elfin  power  hath  half  the  ar 

To  soothe,  to  move,  to  wring  the  hearty — 

Life-blood  from  the  cheek  to  draiUy 

Drendi  the  eye,  and  dry  tiie  vein. 

Maiden,  ere  vre  fiother  go, 

Dost  thou  note  me,  ay  or  not 

viintA. 
I  mark  thee,  my  mother,  both  word,  look,  and 

sign; 
Speak  on  with  thy  riddle— to  read  it  bemiaew 

MOUCA. 

Marie  me!  for  the  word  I  speak 

Shall  bring  the  colour  to  thy  cheek. 

This  leaden  heart,  so  light  of  cost, 

The  symbol  of  a  treasure  lost. 

Thou  shalt  wear  in  hope  and  in  peaee, 

That  the  cause  of  your  sidmess  and  aocTsw  maj 

When  crimson  foot  meets  erimaoB  hand   [oBUt, 

In  the  Martyr's  Aisle,  and  in  Orkney  land^— 

Be  patient,  be  patient ;  fiir  FMience  hath  power 

To  ward  us  in  danger,  like  mantle  in  shower; 

A  foiiy  gift  you  beat  may  hold 

In  a  chain  of  foiry  gold  ^ 

The  chain  and  the  gift  are  eaeh  a  true  token, 

That  not  without  warrant  old  Noma  has  spoken ; 

But  thy  neaieat  and  dearest  must  never  behold 

them. 
Till  time  shall  aooomplish  the  traAiIbavetDldthCB^ 


(ll.y-BBYCE  SNAILSFOOrS  ADVERTISBp 

MENT. 

PooB  sinners  whom  the  snake  deeeifes^ 
Are  foin  to  cover  them  with  leaves. 
Zetland  hath  no  leaves,  'tis  true, 
Because  that  trees  are  none,  or  few ; 
But  we  have  flax  and  taits  of  woo'. 
For  linen  cloth  and  vradmaal  blue ; 
And  we  have  many  of  foreign  knacks 
Of  finer  waft,  than  woo'  or  flax. 
Te  gallanty  Lambmas  lads  appear. 
And  bring  your  Lambmas  sbters  here, 
Bryoe  Snailsfoot  spares  not  cost  or  care, 
To  pleasure  every  gentle  pair. 


(12.)— MOTTOES. 

(L.>-Chap.  n. 
'TIS  not  alone  the  scene— the  man,  Ansehnoi* 
The  man  finds  ^^pathiea  in  tfaasa  wild 
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And  TOogU J  tuMUing 

And  flHioQtiior  waves  denjf  fain. 


(2.)— Chap.  tu. 

^ihe  does  no  woik  by  halves,  job  isvkig  ooesa ; 
Engnlphing  tbose  she  stnagles,  her  wild  womb 
Affords  the  msriiien  whom  ahe  hsth  deslt  oo. 
Their  death  at  onoe,  and  aepolofare. 

(3.)— Chap.  is. 

This  is  a  gentls  trader,  snd  a  pradent^ 

He  's  no  AntolycoB,  to  blear  your  eye. 

With  qniiMi  ol worldly  gaads  and  gamesooMiMis; 

fiat  lessons  all  his  guttering  merohsndise 

With  wholesome  doctrine  suited  to  the  ose. 

As  BMB  saaoe  goose  with  isge  and  nosemary. 

OUPiay. 


(4.)— Chap.  u. 

-All  yoor  ancient  customs, 

111 


Ya  ahsU  not  eat,  nor  drink,  nor  ipeak,  nor  move^ 
Tllini^  loak,  or  waUc,  ss  ye  wars  wont  to  do ; 
Bven  yoor  msiriage4>eds  shall  know  mutation ; 
Tha  bride  shall  have  the  stoek,  tiie  groom  the 


For  all  old  piactice  will  I  torn  and  chaBge, 
Aad  osU  it  refonnatioa — ^msiry,  will  1 1 

*Ti»  Ewn  ikat  tee'ra  ^  OMt, 

(5.)~Ohap.  xit. 

Well  keep  oar  customs — ^what  is  law  itself 
Bwt  old  establiHhM  custom  !    What  religion, 
(I  mean,  with  one-half  of  the  men  that  use  it,) 
Save  the  good  use  and  wont  that  carries  them 
To  woraliip  how  and  where  their  fitthers  wor^ 
*d! 


All  tfaiqgi  reiolve  in  onstom— well  keep  ours. 

Old  Play. 

(6.)— Chap.  xxv. 
I  do  love  these  ancient  rulna ! 


We  never  tread  upon  them  but  we  set 
Oar  foot  upon  some  reverend  histoiy. 
And  questionleis,  here  in  this  open  oourt, 
(Which  now  lies  nsked  to  the  injuries 
Of  stormy  weather,)  some  men  lie  interred. 
Loved  the  Qiurch  so  well,  and  gave  so  largely  to  it, 
niey  thought  it  should  have  cam^ied  their  bones 
Till  doomsday;— but  all  things  have  their  end — 
CSiiwebes  and  dties,  whioh  have  diwonses  like  to 

men. 
Must  have  like  death  whioh  we  have. 

Duebm  4^  Malfy, 

(7.)— Chap.  xzix. 
See  yonder  woman,  whom  our  swains  revere. 
And  dread  in  seeret,  while  th^  take  her  counsel 


When  sweetheart  shall  be  kind,  or  when  cruM 

dame  shall  die; 
Where  lurks  the  thief  who  stole  the  silver  tankardf 
And  how  the  pestilent  mumin  may  be  cured ; — 
This  ssge  adviser 's  mad,  stark  mad,  my  friend ; 
Yet,  in  her  madness,  hath  the  art  and  cunning 
To  wring  fools'  secrets  from  their  inmost  bosoms, 
And  pay  inq^uirers  with  the  coin  they  gave  her. 

OidPiay. 

(8.)— Chap.  xxx. 

What  ho,  my  jovial  matesl  come  on  {  well  froHe  it 
Like  furies  frisking  in  the  merry  moonshine. 
Seen  by  the  curtal  friar,  who,  frxMU  some  christening, 
Or  some  blithe  bridal,  hies  belated  cell-ward— 
He  starts,  and  changes  his  bold  bottle  swagger 
To  churdmaan's  pace  professional,— and,  ransack- 
ing 
His  treacheroos  memory  for  some  holy  hymn, 
Fmds  but  the  roondel  of  the  midnigfat  catdi. 

OldPU^. 

(9.>-€bap.  XXXII. 

I  strive  like  to  the  vessel  in  the  tide-way, 
Which,  lacking  fisvouring  breeze,  hatii  not  the 

pOWOT 

To  stem  the  pov^rftil  cuirent. — Even  so, 
Resolving  daily  to  forsake  my  vices. 
Habit,  strong  circumstance,  renewed  temptation, 
Sweep  me  to  sea  again.— O  heavenly  breath. 
Fill  thou  my  sails,  and  aid  the  feeble  vessel, 
Whioh  ne'er  can  reach  the  blessed  port  widiout 
thee! 

'Ti$  Odd*  tcken  Emu  meeL 

(10.)— Chap,  xxxtii. 
Parental  love,  my  friend,  has  power  o'er  wisdom. 
And  is  the  charm,  which,  like  the  fidooner's  lure. 
Can  bring  from  heaven  the  highest  soaring  spirits.— 
So,  when  &med  Prosper  doffed  his  magic  robe. 
It  was  Miranda  pluck'd  it  from  his  shoulders. 

Old  Play. 

(11.)— Chap,  xxxit. 

Hark  to  die  insult  loud,  the  bitter  sneer. 
The  fierce  threat  answering  to  the  brutal  jeer ; 
Oaths  fly  like  pistol-shots,  and  vengeful  words 
Clash  with  eadii  other  like  conflicting  swords^— 
The  robber's  quarrel  by  such  sounds  is  shown, 
And  true  men  have  some  chance  to  gain  their  own. 

Ccq)timty,a 


(12.)— Chap,  xxxvti. 

Over  the  mountains  and  under  the  wave», 

Over  the  ftmntains  and  under  the  graves, 

Owr  floods  that  are  deepest, 

Whidi  Neptune  obey. 
Over  rocks  that  are  steepest 
Xiove  vrill  find  out  the  way. 

O^i  Ssiy. 
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dn  ettrfct  iftixtiVi  MarxnMtH  fBixxt,^ 


1822. 


UN  Bttiiok  Forest's  monotains  dan, 
Tis  blithe  to  hear  the  sportsman's  gon, 
And  seek  the  heath-frequenting  brood 
Far  through  the  noonday  solitude ; 
Bj  manj  a  cairn  and  trendied  mound. 
Where  chiefii  of  yore  sleep  lone  and  sound, 
And  springs,  where  grey-hair'd  shepherds  tell. 
That  still  the  fiuries  Ioto  to  dwell. 

Along  the  silrer  streams  of  Tweed, 
Tis  blithe  the  mimio  fly  to  lead. 
When  to  the  hook  the  salmon  springs. 
And  the  line  whistles  through  the  rings ; 
The  boiling  eddy  see  him  try. 
Then  dashing  from  the  current  high. 
Till  watchftU  eye  and  cautious  hand 
Hare  led  his  wasted  strength  to  land. 

ms  blithe  along  the  midn^ht  tide. 
With  stalwart  arm  the  boat  to  guide; 
On  high  the  dazzling  blaze  to  rear, 
And  heedfril  plun^  the  barbed  spear ; 
Rock,  wood,  and  scaur,  emerging  bright, 
Fling  on  the  stream  their  ruddy  liight, 
And  from  the  bank  our  band  appears 
like  Grenii,  arm'd  with  fiery  spears.' 

ms  blithe  at  eve  to  tell  the  tale. 
How  we  succeed,  and  how  we  fisiJ, 
Whether  at  Alywn's'  lordly  meal. 
Or  lowlier  board  of  Ashestiel  ;* 
While  the  gay  tapers  cheerly  shine, 
Bickers  the  lire,  and  flows  the  wine — 
Days  free  from  thought,  and  nights  from  care. 
My  blessing  on  the  Forest  fait  I 


JFxrftvfll  ia  V^t  fSiuit.'^ 


1822. 


Emchavtrsss,  farewell,  who  so  oft  has  deooy'd  me. 
At  the  close  of  the  evening  through  woodlands  to 
roam. 


>  WrittMi  after  a  week'a  dMotlng  and  flahing,  in  which  the 
po«t  bad  bean  aogagod  with  aome  frienda.  The  reader  may 
•ee  theae  reraaa  aet  to  miudc  io  Jdr.  Thomaon'a  Scottiah  Melo- 
dies for  18tt. 

s  See  the  famoaasalmon-apearing  acene  in  Gnj  Muineriiig. 
"^traoerleif  Novdt,  rol.  ia,  p.  290-63. 

•  ^ik0in»*  the  aeat  of  the  Lord  Somerrllle ;  now,  alaa  t  nn- 


Where  the  forester,  lated,  with  wonder  ecpled  me, 

Explore  the  wild  scenes  he  waft  quitting  for  home. 
Farewell,  uid  take  with  thee  thy  numbers  wQd  speak- 
ing 
The  language  alternate  of  rapture  and  woe : 
Oh!  none  but  some  lover,  whose  hearl-sfringv  ars 
breaking. 
The  pang  th*t  I  feel  at  onr  parting  can  know. 

Eaoh  J<^  thou  eouldst  double,  and  when  there  eanie 
sorrow, 
Or  pale  disappointment  to  darken  my  way. 
What  voice  was  like  thine,  that  could  sing  of  io-mor> 


Till  forgot  in  the  strain  was  the  grief  of  to-^y ! 
Bnt  when  friends  drop  around  us  in  lifeH  wesiy 
waiung, 
The  grief.  Queen  of  Numbers,  thon  caasl  not  as- 
suage; 
Nor  the  gradual  estrangement  of  thoae  yetremamin^ 
The  languor  of  pain,  and  the  ehillnees  of  age. 

Twas  thou  that  onoe  taught  me,  in  acoenta  bewailiBg, 

To  sing  Jmiw  a  wamoc  Uj  stretoh'd  on  tlie  phun. 
And  a  maiden  hung  o'er  hhn  with  aid  onavaifing, 

And  held  to  his  lips  the  odd  goblet  in  vain ; 
As  vain  thy  enchantments^  O  Qaeen  of  wild  Nnmbefii 

To  a  bard  when  the  reign  of  his  fincy  is  o'er. 
And  the  quick  pulse  of  feeling  in  apathy  dumben— 

Farewell,  then.  Enchantress !  I  meet  thee  no  mote! 


Ain— "  Tke  Maid  qflda.'* 

WMIKBIf  FOB  MB.  OBOBOB  THOMdOIf's 

KSLODIBS. 


1822. 


Oh,  Maid  of  Isla,  frx>m  the  cliff. 

That  looks  on  troubled  wave  and  sky. 
Dost  thou  not  see  yon  little  skiff 

Contend  with  ooean  gallantly  I 
Now  beating  'gainst  the  breeze  and  sur^se, 

And  steep'd  her  leeward  deck  in  foam. 
Why  does  she  war  unequal  urge  f — 

Oh,  Isla's  maid,  she  seeks  her  home. 


tenanted,  by  the  Inmented  dencn  of  that  kind  aad  liiipaHlili 
noUenan,  Uie  anthei^a  naaieat  nelghboar  andiatli^ile  ftted. 
Lovd  8.  died  in  Febntary  1819. 

4  jiikatid,  the  poet*a  roaidence  at  that  time. 

*  Written,  during  iDnesa,  for  Xfr.  Thomaonli  Soottii3i  Ool 
lection,  and  first  pnblbhed  in  18SS,  nnited  to  an  air  cempoaai 
bj  Oeoiie  Khdoch  of  Kinloch,  Eaq. 


LYRICiLL  AJBJD 

im,  lste*0  mmdf  joa  wa-bird  mark. 

Her  white  wiog  gleams  through  mUt  and 
Against  the  atorm-doudj  lowering  dark^ 

Aa  to  the  rock  ahe  wheela  away ; — 
Where  clouds  are  dark  and  billows  rave. 

Why  to  the  shelter  should  she  come 
Of  cliff,  exposed  to  wind  and  wave  t — 

Oh,  maid  of  Isla»  'tis  her  home! 

As  breeae  and  tide  to  yonder  skif^ 

Thoa'rt  adyerse  to  the  suit  I  bring, 
And  cold  as  is  yon  wintiy  clifl^ 

Where  aea-birds  close  their  wearied  wing. 
Yet  cold  as  rock,  unkind  as  wave. 

Still,  Isla's  maid,  to  thee  I  come; 
For  in  thy  lore,  or  in  his  grave. 

Must  Allan  Vourich  find  his  home. 
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spray. 


Cffrlr,  nnfo  t(e  filing 'jiC  come.* 


BBnra  nkw  wokim  to  jln  auld  spuno. 


1822. 


Thb  news  has  flown  tno  mouth  to  mouth, 
The  North  for  ance  has  bang'd  the  South ; 
Hie  deil  a  Scotsman's  die  o'  dreuth. 

Carle,  now  the  King 's  come ! 

CH0BU8. 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come  I 
Carle,  now  the  King  *9  come  I 
Thou  shalt  dance,  and  I  ^iU  sing. 
Carle,  now  the  King 's  come  ! 

Auld  England  held  him  lang  and  &st ; 
And  Ireland  had  a  joyfu'  cast ; 
But  Scotland's  turn  is  come  at  last — 

Carle,  now  the  King  's  come ! 

Auld  Reekie,  in  her  rokelay  gref, 
Thought  never  to  have  seen  the  day ; 
He 's  been  a  weary  time  away — 

But,  Carle,  now  the  King 's  come  ! 

1  This  imitation  of  an  old  Jacobite  dittj  was  written  on  the 
sppcarance,  in  the  Prith  of  Forth,  of  the  fleet  which  conrcycd 
hb  Ifajeety  King  George  the  Fourth  to  ScotUmd,  in  August 
lflS9 ;  and  wu  published  aa  a  hroadiide. 

s  Lord  Ifentagii.  tmcls  and  guardian  to  the  young  Duke  of 
Bwdeueh,  plaeed  his  Oraea'i  isddenee  of  Dalkeith  at  hto  M ar 
Jeaty'a  dJspMat  dunaii  Us  vWt  to  teotiaad* 

*  Charleo,  the  tenth  F4U-I  of  Haddington,  died  in  18SfL 

*  The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  aa  Earl  of  Angus,  carried  the  an- 
cient royal  crown  of  Scotland  on  hozaeback  In  King  (Jeoq^e's 
procesdon,  from  Holjrood  to  the  Castle. 


She's skirUttg  frae  the  CasUe-hiU; 
The  Gariine's  voice  is  grown  sae  shrill, 
Te  11  hear  her  at  the  Canon-mHl— 

Carle,  now  the  King 's  e>?me  I 

«Up,bainisl"  she  cries, «  haith  grit  and 
And  busk  ye  for  the  weapon-shaw  I 
Stand  by  me,  and  we  II  bang  them  a' — 
Carle,  now  the  King 's  come ! 


^  Come  tnm  Newbattle's  andent  spires, 
Banld  Lothian,  with  your  knights  and  sqnins. 
And  match  the  mettle  of  your  sires — 

Carle,  now  the  Khig's  come  ! 

"  Yon  *re  welcome  hame,  my  Montagu  ! 
Bring  in  your  hand  the  young  Bnodeuch ; 
I  'm  missing  some  that  I  may  rue- 
Carle,  now  the  B^g's  come ! ' 

"  Come,  Haddington,  the  khid  and  gay, 
Ton  've  graced  my  causeway  mony  a  day ; 
I  '11  weep  the  cause  if  you  should  stay — 
Carte,  now  the  King  *%  come ! ' 

"  Come,  premier  Duke,*  and  carry  doun 
Frae  yonder  craig  *  his  ancient  cronu ; 
It 's  had  a  lang  sleep  and  a  soun' — 

But,  Carle,  now  the  King  *8  come  F 

**  Come,  Athole,  from  the  hill  and  wood. 
Bring  down  your  clansmen  like  a  dud ; 
Come,  Morton,  ahow  the  Douglas'  blood,—* 
Carie,  now  the  King 's  oome ! 

^  Come,  Tweeddale,  true  as  sword  to  sheath  *, 
Come,  Hopetoun,  fear'd  on  fields  of  death ; 
Come,  Clerk,^  and  give  your  bugle  breath ; 
Carle,  now  the  King 's  oome  1 

**  Come,  Wemyss,  who  modest  merit  aids ; 
Come,  Boseberf,  firom  Dalmeny  Aades ; 
Breadalbane,  bring  your  belted  plaids; 
Carie,  now  the  King 's  come ! 

"  Come,  stately  Niddrie,  auld  and  true, 
Girt  with  the  svrord  that  Minden  knew ; 
We  have  o'er  lew  such  lairds  as  you — 
Carle,  now  the  King 's  come  ! 


A  The  Castle. 

0  MS.— "Come,  Athole.  from  your  hills  and  wood% 
Brimc  down  your  Hielandmon  hi  duda. 
With  bannct.  broffiie.  and  tartan  duds.** 

7  Sir  Oeoige  Clerk  of  Pennycuik,  Bart.  The  Baron  of  Pennr* 
cuik  is  bound  by  his  tenure,  whenever  the  King  comes  to  Sdin 
burgh,  to  receive  him  at  the  Harcstone  (in  which  the  lAandard 
of  James  IV.  was  erected  when  his  armv  eneamped  on  the 
Boromihmuir,  before  his  fatal  erpcditton  to  England,)  now 
built  into  the  park- wall  at  the  end  of  Tipporlin  Lone,  nenrthe 
Boroughrauir-head  -,  and,  standing  thereon,  to  give  three  Vlaals 
or  a  horn. 
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**  King  Arthur  'a  grown  a  oommcm  crier. 
He  'a  heard  ui  Fife  and  far  Cantire, — 
*  fie,  lada,  behold  my  crest  of  fire  I ' ' 

Carle,  now  the  King  'a  come  ! 

**  Saint  Abb  roars  out, '  I  aee  him  pass, 
Between  Tantallon  and  the  Baaa  ! ' 
CaltoD,  get  out  your  keeking-glaaa — 

Carle,  now  the  King  'a  oome  1 

llie  Carline  atopp'd ;  and,  aure  I  am. 
For  Tery  ^ee  had  ta'en  a  dwam, 
But  Oman  '  help'd  her  to  a  dram. — 

Cogie,  now  the  King  'a  oome ! 

Cogie,  now  the  King  'a  come  I 
Cogie,  now  the  King  'a  oome  I 
I*ae  be  fou'  and  ye'a  be  toom,' 
Cogie,  now  the  King  'a  oome  I 


it 


CARLE,  NOW  THE  KING'S  COME. 


PAHT  SECOND. 


A  Hawigx  gill  of  mountain  dew, 
Heiaed  up  Auld  Reekie'a  heart,  I  trow. 
It  minded  her  of  Waterloo-^ 

Carle,  now  the  King  'a  oome  1 

Again  I  heard  her  aummona  awell. 

For,  sic  a  dirdum  and  a  yell, 

It  drown'd  Saint  Gilea*a  jowing  bell — 

Carle,  now  the  King  'a  come ! 

**  My  tmaty  Proyoet,  tried  and  tight, 
Stand  forward  for  the  (}ood  Town's  right. 
There  'a  wanr  than  you  been  made  a  knight—^* 
Carle,  now  the  King  'a  come  I 

1  MS.—'*  Brmve  Arthur  Seat  'f  a  ttory  higher ; 
Saint  Abhe  ia  ihotttliiff  to  Kintire»— 
'  You  lioQ,  light  up  a  crest  of  fire.*  *' 

As  seen  horn  the  west,  the  ridge  of  Arthur's  Seat  bears  a 

marked  resemblance  to  a  Hon  conchant. 

•  Mr.  Oman,  landlord  of  the  Waterloo  Hotel.       *  Empty. 

*  The  Lord  Prorost  had  the  agreeable  surprise  to  hear  his 
health  proposed,  at  the  ciTio  banquet  giren  to  George  IV.  in 
the  Parliament-House,  as  "  Sir  William  Arbnthnot,  Bart." 

A  The  Blue  Blanket  is  the  standard  of  the  incorporated 
trades  of  Edlnbari^,  and  is  kept  by  their  conTener,  "  at  whose 
appearance  therewith,"  obserres  Maltland,  "  'tis  said,  that  not 
only  the  artificers  of  Edinburgh  are  obliged  to  repair  to  it,  but 
all  the  artificers  or  craftsmen  within  Scotland  are  bound  to  fol- 
low it,  and  fight  under  the  couTeuer  of  Edinburgh  as  aforesaid.  ** 
According  to  an  old  tradition,  this  standard  was  used  in  the 
Holy  Wars  by  a  body  of  crusading  dtiaena  of  Edinburgh,  and 
was  the  first  that  was  planted  on  the  walla  of  Jerusalem,  when 
that  city  was  stormed  by  the  Chxiatian  army  under  the  ikmons 
Godfrey.  But  the  real  history  of  it  seeau  to  be  thia  ^-Jame8 
HI « a  prince  who  had  virtuce  whieh  the  rude  at*  in  vUeh  ha 


*'  My  reverend  Clergy,  look  ye  aagr 
The  beet  of  thankagivinga  ye  ha'e, 
And  waratle  for  a  aunny  day — 

Carle,  now  Uke  Kng  'a 

**  My  Docfeora,  look  that  you  agree, 
Cure  a'  the  town  without  a  fee ; 
My  Lawyera,  dinna  pike  a  plea — 
Carle,  now  the  King  'a 


! 


«  Come  forth  each  aturdy  Bwgher'a  balm. 
That  dinta  on  wood  or  oianks  on  aim. 
That  firea  the  o'en,  or  winda  the  pim — 
Carie,  now  the  King  'a  come ! 

"  Come  forward  with  the  Blanket  Bine,* 
Your  airea  weve  loyal  men  and  true, 
Ab  Scotland'a  foemen  oft  might  me — 

Carle,  now  the  King  'a  oome ! 

**  Scota  downa  lonp,  and  rin,  and  rave, 
We're  ateady  folka  and  aomething  grvfe^ 
We'll  keep  the  oauaeway  Ann  and  brave — 
Carle^  now  the  King  'a  oome  I 

"  Sir  Thomaa,'  thunder  from  your  rock,' 
Till  Pentland  dinniea  wi'  the  ahock. 
And  lace  wi'  fire  my  anood  o'  amoke — 
Carle,  now  the  King  'a  oome ! 

*'  Melville,  bring  out  your  bands  of  blue, 
A'  Louden  lada,  baith  atout  and  tnie^ 
With  Ekho,  Hope,  and  Cockbum,  too — ' 
Carle,  now  the  King  'a  oome  1 

^  And  youy  who  on  yon  bluidy  braea 
Compell'd  the  vanquiah'd  De^t'a  praiae. 
Rank  out— rank  out— my  gallant  G^ya— * 
Carle,  now  the  King  'a  oome! 

«  Cock  o'  the  North,  my  Huutly  bra'. 
Where  are  you  with  the  Forty-twal*® 

lired  could  not  appredmte,  having  been  detained  Ihr  nio* 
montha  in  the  CaatJe  of  Edinburgh  by  his  factious  nobles,  vat 
relioTed  by  the  citiaena  of  Edinbnigh,  who  aaaaulied  Uie 
castle  and  toolc  it  by  anrpriae;  on  which  oocasioa  Jaaaet  pie- 
sented  the  citiaena  with  thia  banner,  "  with  a  power  to  di^lar 
the  aame  in  defence  of  their  klnft  country,  and  their  own 
TightMr—NoU  to  tkit  stanza  in  Ou  **  jieamnt  ttfOu  JTiiy*/ 
Visit,'*  duu  8to.  1888. 

0  Sir  Thomaa  Bradford,  then  commander  of  the  forces  la 
Scotland.  7  Edinburgh  Caetle. 

8  Lord  Melville  was  colonel  of  the  Mid-Lothian  Yeomaniy 
Cavalry :  Sir  John  Hope  of  Pinkie.  Bart.,  Major ;  and  Robert 
Cockbum,  Eaq.,  and  Lord  Elcho,  were  captains  In  theMoae 
coipB,  to  which  8b  Walter  Soott  had  formerly  belonged. 

»  The  Sooto  Oroya,  headed  by  their  gallant  colonel.  GeBoal 
Sir  Jamea  Stewart  of  Coltaeaa,  Bart.,  were  on  duty  at  Edla* 
bnigh  during  the  King's  Tisit  Bonaparte's  exclamation  at 
Waterloo  is  well  known:  "Cea  beaux <^eTaax  grii^  oonuna 
ila  travaillentl" 

10  Uarqnia  of  Hnntly,  who  ainoe  became  the  last  Bnke  of 
Gordon,  waa  ooteaal  of  the  4M  Hegiment,  and  died  ia  I83& 
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Ah! 


smy 


thai  y'n  ttwm' — 
tlieKiDg'teoMel 


**  Bat  yond«r  come  my  eaaty  Ccltiy 
With  dork  and  pistols  at  theb  belts, 
Thank  God,  wa'va  stUl  soma  plakb  and  Idlts— 
Carle,  now  the  King  's  come ! 

**  Lotd,  how  the  pibroebs  groan  and  yell  I 
Macdonnell's  >  U'en  the  field  himsell, 
Madeod  eooMs  branking  o'er  the  Ml-* 
Carie,  now  the  King 's  oomel 

*^  Bend  np  jovr  bow  enefa  Arober  spaik, 
Per  you're  to  gnard  him  light  and  dark ; 
Faith,  lads,  ftvanee  ye've  hit  the  mafk-- 
Gkrie,  now  the  King 's  come; 

"  Young  Enol/  take  the  sword  of  state, 
The  sceptre,  PUiie-Mocmrehate  ;* 
Kni^t  Maresehal,*  see  ye  clear  the  gate 
Ouie,  now  the  King  ^  oome ! 

**  Kind  cummer,  Leith,  ye*Te  been  mis-set, 
But  dinna  be  upon  the  fret — 
Ye'ae  bae  the  handsel  of  him  yet, 

Carie,  now  the  King  's  oome  I 

**  My  dau^ters,  come  with  een  sae  blue, 
Your  gariands  weave,  your  blossoms  strew ; 
He  ne'er  saw  furer  flowers  than  you— 

Carie,  now  the  King 's  come ! 


**  What  shall  we  do  for  the  propine— 
We  used  to  offur  something  fine, 
But  ne'er  a  groat's  in  pouch  of  mine- 
Carle,  now  the  King  's  come  1 

**  Deil  care — for  that  I'se  nerer  start, 
WeHl  welcome  him  with  Highland  heart ; 
Whate*er  we  have  he's  get  a  part — 

Carie,  now  the  King 's  come ! 

^  ni  show  him  mason-work  this  day — 
Kane  of  your  bricks  of  Babel  day, 


I  Colonel  Ronaldaon  Macdonell  of  Olengany— who  cUod  in 
Janojiry,  1888. 

•  Tb«  Earl  of  Errol  to  hereditary  Lord  High-Constabl*  of 
Scotland. 

*  In  nore  oorrset  OaeUo  orthogrsphy,  Jlmiesifcoiw-CTat, 
9t  tht  Great  Lady,  (UteraUy  FtmaU  Lord  <tf  the  ChatUi)  the 
Celtic  title  of  the  Connteee  of  Sutherland.  "  Erin  unto  thto 
day*  theoountrey  of  Sutherland  to  yet  called  Cattey,  the  inha* 
fafitaats  Catteigh,  and  the  Earl  ofSntherland  MenrelrCattey, 
in  old  Scott toh  or  Iriah;  which  language  the  inhahitaDtsof 
thto  oountrey  doe  still  uae.**— OoRDON'a  GenealCffieal  Histonf  df 
fkt  Karls  qfSutkerUmd,  p.  18.  It  was  determined  by  hto  If  a- 
jeity,  that  the  right  of  carrying  the  eceptre  lay  with  thto  nofaJe 
fiuafiT ;  and  Lord  Francto  Lereerm  Oower,  (Bow  Egerton,) 
Meond  aoB  of  the  Countcaa  (afterwifda  Daehsis)  of  Sother- 


But  towers  shall  stand  till  Time's  away— 
Carie,  now  the  King  's  oome  1 

<<  I'U  show  him  wit,  III  show  him  lair. 
And  gallant  lads  and  lasses  &ir. 
And  what  wad  kind  heart  wish  for  mair  \  • 
Carle,  now  the  Kiqg 's  cornel 

<<  Step  out.  Sir  John,*  of  projects  rife. 
Come  win  the  thanks  of  an  auld  wife. 
And  bring  him  health  and  length  of  life — 
Carle,  now  the  King 's  oome  1 " 


Svom 
€f)t  Sovtunta  of  ^fgeL 


1822. 


MOTTOES. 

(1.)— Chap.  i. 
Now  Soot  and  English  are  agreed, 
And  Saunders  hastes  to  cross  the  Tweed, 
Where,  such  the  splendours  that  attend  him, 
His  very  mother  scarce  had  ken'd  him. 
His  metamorphosis  behold. 
From  Glasgow  fineexe  to  cloth  of  gold ; 
His  back-sword,  with  the  iron-hilt. 
To  rapier,  foirly  hatch'd  and  gilt ; 
Was  ever  seen  a  gallant  brayer ! 
His  Tory  bonnet's  grown  a  beayer. 

(2.)— Chap.  ii. 
This,  sir,  is  one  among  the  Seignoiy, 
Has  wealth  at  will,  and  will  to  use  his  wealth. 
And  wit  to  increase  it    Marry,  his  worst  folly 
Lies  in  a  thriftless  sort  of  charity. 
That  goes  a-gadding  sometimes  after  objects. 
Which  wise  men  will  not  see  when  thrust  upon  them. 

TktOUCkmpU, 


land,  was  permitted  to  act  as  deputy  for  hto  mother  In  that 
honourable  office.  After  obtainfaig  hto  If  a jesty^  permlMion 
to  depart  for  Daarobla  Caalle,  hto  place  was  auppUad  by  the 
Honourable  John  M.  Stqait,  seooiid  loa  of  the  Barl  of  Moiay. 
—En. 

<  The  Author'e  friend  and  relation,  the  late  Sir  Alexander 
Keith,  of  Dunottar  and  Bayelttone. 

•  MS.-^'*  Rise  up,  Sir  John,  of  projecto  rife, 

And  wuM  him  health  and  length  of  llfe^ 
And  win  the  thanks  of  an  auld  wife.** 

The  Bight  Honovrable  8b  John  Slnelair,  Bart,  author  ot 
*•  The  Code  of  Health  and  LongeTity,"  4kc  &c.,— the  well- 
known  patron  and  projector  of  national  and  patriotic  plana  and 
improTements  innumerable^  died  91st  December  1105.  in  hto 
etfity  isuond  yesv.— Bn. 
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^5.)— Chap.  it. 

Ajy  tir,  the  clouted  shoe  hath  ofttiraes  craft  in% 
As  BajB  the  rustic  proverb;  and  your  dtizen, 
In's  grogram  suitygold  cbaiui  and  well-black'd  shoes, 
Bears  under  his  flat  cap  ofttimes  a  brain 
Wiser  than  bums  beneath  the  cap  and  feather, 
Or  seethes  within  the  statesnum's  TeWet  nightoap. 

Bead  me  my  Biddle, 

(4.)— Chap.  ▼. 

Wherefore  come  je  not  to  court  I 
Certain  'tis  the  rarest  sport ; 
There  are  silks  and  jewels  glistoningy 
Prattling  fools  and  wise  men  listening, 
Bullies  among  brave  men  justling, 
Beggars  amongst  nobles  bustling ; 
Low-breath'd  talkers,  minion  lispers, 
Cutting  honest  throats  by  whispers; 
Wherefore  come  ye  not  to  court! 
Skelton  swears  'Us  glorious  sport 

Skellon  Skeliomxetk, 

(6.)— Chap.  ti. 

O,  I  do  know  him — 'tis  the  mouldy  lemon 
Which  our  court  wits  will  wet  then-  lips  withal, 
When  they  would  sance  thdr  honied  conversaUon 
With  somewhat  sharper  flavour. — Marry,  sir. 
That  virtue's  wellnigh  left  him— all  the  juice 
That  was  so  sharp  and  poignant,  is  squeezed  out ; 
While  the  poor  rind,  although  as  sour  as  ever. 
Must  season  soon  the  draff  we  give  our  grunters, 
For  two-legg*d  things  are  weary  on*t. 

The  Chamberlain— A  Comedy, 

(6.)— Chap.  tii. 

Things  needful  we  have  thought  on ;  but  the  thing 
Of  all  most  needful — Uiat  which  Scripture  terms, 
As  if  alone  it  merited  regard, 
The  ONE  thing  needfUl — that  'a  yet  unoonsider'd. 

The  Chamberlain, 

(7.>— Chap.  tiii. 

Ah !  mark  the  matron  well — and  laugh  not,  Harry, 
At  her  old  steeple-bat  and  velvet  guard— 
I've  call'd  her  like  the  ear  of  Dionysius ; 
I  mean  that  ear-form'd  vault,built  o'er  the  dungeon. 
To  catch  the  groans  and  discontented  murmurs 
Of  his  poor  boadamon*    Bven  so  doth  Martha 
Drink  np,  for  her  own  purpose,  all  that  paasea. 
Or  is  supposed  to  pass,  in  this  wide  city- 
She  can  retail  It  too,  if  that  her  profit 
Shall  call  on  her  to  do  Ao ;  and  reftidl  it 
For  your  advantage,  so  that  you  can  make 
Your  prc^t  jump  with  hers. 

The  Conapiracj/. 

(S.>-Ohak  X. 

Bid  not  thy  fortune  troll  upon  the  wheels 
Of  yonder  dancing  cubs  of  mottled  bone ; 
And  drown  it  not,  like  Egypt's  royal  hairlo^ 


Dissolving  ber  mh  peeri  in  tbe  bffnuaM  wiae-c^p 
'These  are  the  artSy  Lothario^  which  shrink  acree 
Into  brief  jarda— bring  sterling  pounds  to  Curthinga, 
Credit  to  infiuny ;  and  the  jfoar  gi»U» 
Who  might  have  lived  an  honoured,  ea^y  life, 
To  ndn^  and  an  unr^arded  grave. 

TkeCiai^ee. 


(9.>— Chap.  xu. 
Thif  is  the  very  haro>fjved. 


Where  mvster  daUy  the  prime  oooba  o'  tiie  gam^ 
Ra£Be  their. piaions,  oiow  till  they  «ie  hoarse, 
And  spar  about  *  barieyeom.   Here,  too,  duckeva 
The  callow,  unfledged  brood  of  forward  foiUy, 
Learn  first  to  rear  the  ozest,  and  aim  the  fipi|r> 
And  tme  thehr  note  like  full-phuned  Cbanticleer. 

neBearGardm, 

(10.)— Chap.  xiii. 

Let  the  proud  salmon  gorge  the  Xeather'd  hool(« 
Then  strike^  and  then  you  have  him*— He  will  winee ; 
Spin  out  your  line  that  it  jduUl  wbiatle  from  yon 
Some  twenty  yards  or  so,  yet  you  shall  have  him— 
Marry  1  you  must  have  patience— the  stout  rock 
Which  is  his  tmst,  hath  edges  something  sharp ; 
And  the  deep  pool  hath  oose  and  sludge  enough 
To  mar  your  flahing — 'leas  you  are  more  carefuL 

AUfhn  or  ike  Double  Kii^ 

^  (11.)— Chap.  xti. 

Give  way — ^give  way — I  must  and  will  have  justice 
And  tell  me  mot  of  privilege  and  place ; 
Where  I  am  ij^ured,  there  111  sue  redress. 
Look  to  it,  every  one  who  bars  my  access ;  ** 
I  have  a  heart  to  feel  the  injuij, 
A  hand  to  right  myself  and,  by  my  honour. 
That  hand  shall  gra;^  what  grey-beard  Law  denies 
me. 

The  Chamberim, 

(12.)— Chap.  xvn. 

Come  hither,  young  one-^Maxk  me !   Thou  art  aov 
'Mongst  men  o'  the  sword,  that  live  by  repatataon 
More  than  by  constant  uicome— Single>8nited 
They  are,  I  grant  you ;  yet  each  single  suit 
Maintuns,on  the  rough  guess,  athousandfollowm- 
And  they  be  men,  who,  hazarding  their  aU, 
Needful  apparel,  necessary  income, 
And  human  body,  and  immortal  soul. 
Do  in  the  very  deed  but  hazard  nothing — 
So  strictly  is  that  all  bound  In  reTenlon ; 
Clothes  to  the  broker,  income  to  the  luorery— 
And  body  to  disease, and  soul  to  the  fool  fiend; 
Who  laughs  to  see  Soldadoes  and  fooladoes. 
Flay  better  than  himself  his  game  on  earth. 

TTkAfohAb 

(13.)— Chap,  xtiii. 
Mother,  "V\Tiat!  dazzled  by  a  (Ush  of  Cupid*8iQpi?r, 
Witli  which  the  boy,  as  morta  urchins  wont. 
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Flings  back  tne  sunbeam  in  toe  eyo  of  puaengnv — 
llien  laughs  to  see  them  stumble! 

Dttn^Uer.  Mother!  no— 
It  *«*»■  a  lightning-flash  which  dazzled  me. 
And  never  shall  these  eyes  see  true  again. 

Beef  and  Pudding.— An  Old  EngUtk  Omtdg. 

(14.) — Chap.  xix. 

By  this  good  lig^t,  a  wench  of  matchless  mettle ! 
This  were  a  leagaer'lass  to  lore  a  soldier, 
To  hmd  his  wmmds,  and  kiss  his  bloody  brow. 
And  sing  a  roundel  as  she  help'd  to  arm  him. 
Though  tiie  nmgh  feeman's  drama  were  beat  so 
nigh, 
Thej  seem'd  to  bear  the  burden. 

OtdFUty. 

(15.) — Chap.  xx. 

Credit  me,  friend,  it  hath  been  ever  thus, 
Since  the  ark  rested  on  Mount  Ararat. 
False  man  hath  sworn,  and  woman  hath  bdiered — 
Repented  and  reproach'd,  and  then  beHered  once 
more.  The  New  World, 

(16.) — Okap.  xxt. 

Koto  not  from  pole  to  pole — the  man  lives  here 
Whose  razor's  only  equall*d  by  his  beer; 
And  where,  in  either  sense,  the  oookney-put 
Hay,  if  be  pleases,  get  oonfonnded  ad. 

On  ike  Sign  of  an  AUhotm  kepi  bg  a  Barber. 

(17.) — Chap.  xxn. 

Chance  will  not  do  the  work — Chance  sends  the 

breeze; 
But  if  the  pilot  slumber  at  the  helm, 
The  very  wind  that  wafts  us  towards  the  port 
May  dadi  us  on  the  shelves^— The  steersman's  part 

ia  vigilance. 
Blow  it  or  rough  or  smooth. 

Old  Play. 

(18.) — Chap.  xxiv. 

This  is  the  time— Heaven's  maiden-sentinel 
Hath  (quitted  her  high  watch — ^the  lesser  spangles 
Are  paling  one  by  one ;  give  me  the  ladder 
And  the  short  leyer— bid  Anthony 
Keep  with  his  carabine  the  wicket-gate ; 
And  do  thou  bare  thy  knife  and  follow  me, 
For  we  will  in  and  do  it — darkness  like  this 
Is  dawning  of  our  fortunes. 

Old  Play. 

(19.) — Chap.  xxt. 

Death  finds  us  'mid  our  playthings — snatches  us. 
As  a  cross  nurse  might  do  a  wayward  child. 
From  all  our  toys  and  baubles.    His  rough  call 
Unlooses  all  our  fsvouiite  ties  on  earth ; 
And  well  if  they  are  such  as  may  be  answer'd 
Is  yonder  world,  where  all  is  judged  of  truly. 

Old  Play. 


(20.) — Chap.  xxti. 

Give  us  good  voyage,  gentle  stream — we  stnn  not 
Thy  sober  ear  with  sounds  of  revelry ; 
Wake  not  the  slumbering  echoes  of  thy  banks 
With  voice  of  flute  and  horn— we  do  but  seek 
On  the  broad  pathway  of  thy  swelling  bosom 

To  glide  in  silent  safety. 

The  DoMe  BridaL 

(21.) — ^Chap.  XXVII. 

This  way  lie  safety  and  a  sure  retreat ; 
Yonder  lie  danger,  shame,  and  punishment. 
Most  welcome  danger  then— Nay,  let  me  say. 
Though  spoke  with  swelling  heart— welcome  e'en 

shame; 
And  welcome  punishment — for,  call  me  guilty, 
I  do  but  pay  the  tax  that 's  due  to  justice ; 
And  call  me  guiltless,  then  that  punishment 
Is  shame  to  those  alone  who  do  inflict  it. 

The  Tribunal. 

(22.)— Chap.  xxix. 

How  fsres  the  man  on  whom  good  men  would  look 
With  eyes  w^here  scorn  and  censure  combated. 
But  that  kind  Christian  love  hath  taught  the  les 

son — 
That  they  who  merit  most  contempt  and  hate, 
Do  most  deserve  our  pity Old  Play, 

(23.) — Chaf.  xxxt. 

Marry,  come  up,  sir,  with  your  gentle  blood ! 
Here  's  a  red  stream  beneath  this  coarse  blue 

doublet, 
That  warms  the  heart  as  kindly  as  if  drawn 
From  the  fiur  source  of  old  Assyrian  kings, 
Who  first  made  mankind  subject  to  their  sway. 

Old  Play. 

(24.)— Chap.  xxxv. 

We  are  not  worse  at  onoe— the  course  of  evil 
Begins  so  slowly,  and  from  such  slight  source. 
An  infant's  hand  might  stem  its  breach  with  clay ; 
But  let  the  stream  get  deeper,  and  philosophy- 
Ay,  and  religion  too, — shall  strive  in  vain 

To  turn  the  headlong  torrent. 

Ola  PUtym 


1823. 


MOTTOES. 

•<1.)— CuAP.n* 
Wht  then,  we  will  have  bellowing  of  beeves, 
Broaching  of  barrels,  brandishing  of  spigots; 
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Blood  ihall  flow  freely,  bat  it  shall  be  gore 
Of  herds  and  flooki,  and  venison  and  poultry, 
Join'd  to  the  brave  heartVblood  of  John-a-Barl^- 
ooml  OUFlay, 

(2.)— Chap.  it. 

No,  sir^— I  will  not  pledge — ^I'm  one  of  those 
Who  think  good  wine  needs  neither  bosh  nor  pre&oe 
To  make  it  weloome.    If  jou  doubt  m j  word. 
Fill  the  quart-oup,  and  see  if  I  will  choke  on't 

Old  Play. 

(3.)— Chap.  ti. 

You  shall  have  no  worse  prison  than  my  dhamber, 
Nor  jailer  than  myself 

IleCaplaui, 

(4.)— Chap.  xvi. 

Atoouio,    Can  she  not  speak  I 

Oswald,  If  speech  be  only  in  accented  soundsy 
Framed  by  the  tongue  and  Ups,  the  maiden's  dumb ; 
But  if  by  quick  and  apprehensive  look, 


Or,  like  the  light  dance  which  the  wild-breeze 

weaves 
Amidst  the  £sded  race  of  ftllen  leaves ; 
Which  now  Its  breath  bears  down,  now  tossci 

high. 
Beats  to  the  earth,  or  wafts  to  nuddle  sky. 
Such,  and  so  varied,  the  prscarious  play 
Of  iate  with  man,  frail  tenant  of  a  day ! 

jI.  IBOViy  IRCMtt. 

(10.)— Chap,  xxyi. 

Necesttty — ^thou  best  of  peacemakers, 
As  well  as  surest  prompter  of  invention — 
Help  us  to  composition ! 

Auoiqfmon, 

(U.)— Ohap.  xxtii. 

This  is  some  creature  of  the  elements 

Most  like  your  sea-gull.    He  can  wheel  and  whistle 
His  screaming  song,  e'en  when  the  storm  is  londet^^ 
Take  for  his  iheeted  couch  the  restless  foam 


Of  the  wild  wave-crest — slumber  in  the  calm. 
By  motion,  sign,  and  glance,  to  give  each  meaning, '  ^^  ^^J  ^*^  ^f  ^^^°^ ,  '*'«'  '*»  *  «^ 


Expre«  as  clothed  in  language,  be  term'd  speech. 
She  hath  that  wondrous  faculty;  for  her  eyes, 
like  the  bright  stars  of  heaven,  can  hold  discoorse. 
Though  it  be  mute  and  soundless. 

Old  Play. 

(5.)— Chap.  xvii. 

This  is  a  love  meeting  I    See  the  maiden  mourns, 
And  the  sad  suitor  bends  his  looks  on  earth. 
There's  more  hath  pass'd  between  them  than  belongs 
To  Love's  sweet  sorrows. 

Old  Play. 

(6.)— Chap.  xiz. 

Now,  hoist  the  anchor,  mates— and  let  the  sails 
Give  their  broad  bosom  to  the  buxom  wind. 
Like  lass  that  woes  a  lover. 

A.wonynwu9. 

(7.)— Chap.  xxii. 

He  was  a  follow  in  a  peasant's  garb ; 

Yet  one  could  censure  you  a  woodcock's  caning, 

Like  any  courtier  at  the  ordinary. 

The  Ordinary. 

(8.)~-Chap.  XXXV. 

We  meet,  as  men  see  phantoms  in  a  dream, 
Which  glide  and  sigh,  and  sign,  and  move  their  lips. 
But  make  no  sound ;  or,  if  they  utter  voice, 
Tis  but  a  low  and  undistinguidi'd  moaning. 
Which  has  nor  word  nor  sense  of  utter'd  sound. 

The  CM^iain. 

(9.)— Chap.  xxv. 

Tlie  course  of  human  life  is  changeftil  still 
As  is  the  fickle  wind  and  wandering  rill ; 


An  arrant  guU,  with  all  this. 


Th$ 


(12.) — Chap.  xxxi. 

I  fear  the  devil  worst  when  gown  and  eassodc. 
Or,  in  the  lack  of  them,  old  Calvin's  oloak» 
Conceals  his  cloven  hoot 


(18.)— Chap,  xxxin. 

'TIS  the  black  ban-dog  of  our  jail — ^Pkay  look  on  him, 
But  at  a  wary  distance — rouse  him  no^^ 
He  bays  not  till  he  worries. 

The  Black  Dog  ofN0tayaU. 

(14.) — Chap,  xxxvin. 

**  Speak  not  of  niceness,  when  there's  ehaaoe  <A 

wreck," 
The  captain  said,  as  ladies  writhed  their  neck 
,  To  see  the  dying  dolphin  flap  the  deck: 
I  **  If  we  go  down,  on  us  these  gentry  sup; 
We  dine  upon  them,  if  we  haul  them  up. 
Wise  men  applaud  us  when  we  eat  the  eaters, 
As  the  devil  langhs  when  keen  folks  cheat  the  dieat 

TheSeaVvyagt. 


(15.) — Chap.  xju. 

Contentions  fierce. 

Ardent,  and  dire,  spring  from  no  petty  oause. 

A&km. 

(16.) — Chap.  xun. 

He  came  amongst  them  like  a  new-raised  spirit, 
To  speak  of  dreadfhl  judgments  that  impend. 
And  of  the  wrath  to  come. 

The  Re/ormer. 
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And 


(17.)— €hap.  zut. 

for  nfety  took  the  drMdfbl  leap ; 
for  the  tdeeof  HeftTen  teem'd  eftUingon  them ; 
for  AdvBiioement,  or  for  locre's  take — 
I  lesp'd  in  troUo, 

(18.) — Chaf.  xlt. 

m^  fBMthig  WM  there  ther»— the  gilded  roofr 
Rvn^  to  the  wtanil-heelth— the  daaoer'B  itep 
Sprang  to  the  chord  reepouhre— the  gay  gamester 
To  fiate'e  dwpoml  flnng  hit  heap  of  gold, 
▲nd  langh'd  alike  when  it  inoreaaed  or  lomonM : 
Biieb  Yirtne  hath  oourt-air  to  teach  ns  patience 
Wlilch  achoolmen  preach  in  Tain. 

WifeomBjftnUtoCkmrtt 

(19.)— Chap.  xlti. 

Here  rtand  I  tight  and  trim. 
Quick  of  eye,  thoagh  little  of  limb ; 
He  who  denieth  the  word  I  hare  wpoki&iif 
Betwixt  him  and  me  ihall  lanoee  be  broken. 


#rom  ^ntntin  Surinarti^ 


1828. 


(1.>-SONG--OOUNTY  GUY. 

Ah  !  County  Ghiy,  the  hour  is  uigh» 

The  ran  has  l«ft  the  lea. 
The  orange  flower  perfumes  the  bower. 

The  breeie  is  on  the  sea. 
The  Lurk,  his  lay  who  thiiU'd  aU  day, 

Sits  hush'd  his  partner  nigh ; 
Breeie,  Urd,  and  flower,  confess  the  hour, 

But  where  is  Ckmnty  Ghiy  t 

The  Tillage  iliaid  steals  through  the  shade. 

Her  shepherd's  suit  to  hear; 
To  beauty  shy,  by  Uttioe  high, 

Sings  high-bom  CaTaller. 
The  star  of  Lots,  all  stars  abore. 

Now  reigns  o'er  earth  and  sky ; 

And  high  and  low  the  influence  know — 

But  where  is  County  Chiy ! 

€%ap.  It. 


(2.)— MOTTOES. 

(1.) — Chap.  xi. 
Paintsm  show  Cupid  blind— Hath  Hymen  eyes  I 
Or  is  bis  sight  warp'd  by  those  spectacles 


Which  parents,  guardians,  and  adTisen,  lend  him. 
That  he  may  look  through  them  on  lands  and  mai^ 

sions, 
On  jewels,  gold,  and  all  rach  rich  donations. 
And  see  their  Talue  ten  times  magnified  I — 
Methinks  'twill  brook  a  question. 

Tkt  Mimriet  </  Enforced  Marriage, 

(2.) — Chap.  xii. 

This  is  a  lecturer  so  skill*d  in  policy, 
That  (no  diqwragement  to  Satan's  cunning) 
He  well  might  read  a  lesson  to  the  denl. 
And  teach  the  old  seducer  new  temptations. 

Old  Play. 

(3.) — Chap.  xit. 

I  see  thee  yet,  &ir  France— thou  fisTour'd  land 
Of  art  and  nature— thou  art  still  before  me ; 
Thy  sons,  to  whom  their  labour  is  a  sport. 
So  well  thy  grateftd  soil  returns  its  tribute ; 
niy  son-bomt  dangfaten^  with  their  laughing 

eyes 
And  glossy  rsTen-locks.    But,  fuTour'd  France, 
Thou  hast  had  many  a  tale  of  woe  to  tell. 
In  ancient  times  as  now. 

^nofiynuMtf. 

(4.)— Chap.  xt. 

He  was  a  son  of  Egypt,  as  he  told  me. 

And  one  descended  lirom  those  dread  magicians. 

Who  waged  lash  war,  when  Israel  dwelt  in 

Goshen, 
With  Israel  and  her  Ph>phet— matching  rod 
With  his  th«  sons  oi  LeTi'a— and  encountering 
JehoTah's  miracles  with  incantations, 
Tm  upon  Egypt  came  the  aTenging  Angel, 
And  those  proud  sages  Trept  for  their  first-bom. 
As  wept  the  unletter'd  peasant 

JinoHjfuwuim 

(5.)— Chap,  xxit 

Besene  or  none,  Sir  Knight,  I  am  your  captiTe; 
Deal  with  me  what  your  nobleness  suggests — 
Thinking  the  ohanee  of  war  may  one  day  place 

you 
Whm  I  must  now  be  reckon'd-oi'  the  roU 
Of  melancholy  prisoners. 

AntmjpnouB. 

(6.)--Chap.  xxt. 

No  human  quality  is  so  Trell  wotc 

In  waip  and  woof,  but  there's  some  flaw  in  it ; 

I're  known  a  braTe  man  fly  a  sh^kherd's  our, 

A  Trise  man  so  demean  him,  driTelling  idiocy 

Had  weU  nigh  been  ashamed  on't.    For  your 

crafty, 

Your  worldly-wise  man,  he,  aboTe  the  rest, 

WeaTes  his  own  snares  so  fline^  he's  often  caught  in 

them. 

OldPim. 
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^Mien  Princes  meet,  astrologen  may  mark  it 
An  ominous  conjunction,  full  of  boding, 
LUce  that  of  Mars  with  Saturn. 


(8.)— Chap. 

Thy  time  is  not  yet  out — the  devil  thou  servest 
Has  not  as  yet  deserted  thee.    He  aids 
The  friends  who  drudge  for  him,  as  the  blind  man 
Was  aided  by  the  guide,  who  lent  his  shoulder 
O'er  rough  and  smooth,  until  he  reached  the  brink 
Of  the  fell  precipice — then  hurl'd  him  downward. 

OldPU^. 


(9.)— Chip. 

Our  counsels  waver  like  the  unsteady  bark, 
That  reels  amid  the  strife  of  meeting  currents. 

OldPlag, 

(10.) — Chap.  zzzi. 

Hold  tut  thy  troth,  young  soldier. — Gentle  maiden, 
Keep  you  your  promise  plight— ^eave  age  its  subUe* 

And  grey-hair*d  policy  its  maze  of  falsehood; 

But  be  yon  candid  as  the  morning  sky. 

Ere  the  high  son  sucks  vapours  up  to  stain  it. 

Tke  Trial, 


jTrom  »t  Stonan^st  WltlU 


ifm. 


MOTTOES. 

(1.) — Chap.  ir. — ^Thb  Guest. 

Quia  norms  hie  hospesi 

Didocqfmd  Vvyilutm, 

Ch'm-maid ! — The  Gemman  in  the  front  parlour  1 
Booxs'syrw  TrmtlaUM  qfiie  Eneid, 

(2.) — Chap.  ni. 

There  must  be  government  in  all  society — 

Bees  have  their  Queen,  and  stag  herds  have  their 

leader; 
Rome  had  her  Consuls,  Ath3ns  had  her  Archons, 
And  we,  sir,  have  our  Managing  Committee. 

The  AUnm  of  Si.  Bonam, 

(8.)— <^AP.  X. 

Come,  let  me  have  thy  counsel,  f!or  I  need  it ; 
Thou  art  of  those,  who  better  help  their  friends 
With  sage  advice,  than  usurers  with  gold. 


Or  brawlers  with  thehr  swords — VH  trust  to  thee, 
For  I  ask  only  from  thM  words,  mot  deeds. 

JleDevU  hoik  met  iUMekA, 

(4.) — Chap.  xi. 

Nearest  of  blood  should  still  be  next  in  love ; 
And  when  I  see  these  ha|)py  children  playing, 
While  William  gatiiefeB  flowOTS  fw  EUea'a  sii^M^ 
And  Ellen  drsssoi  flies  fov  WiUiaaa'a  aqgle, 
I  scarce  can  think,  that  in  adwaafiii^  lifs. 
Coldness  unldndDess,  interest,  or  sustpiewn,    , 
WiU  e*er  divide  that  umty  so  saored* 
Wbieh  Nature  boond  at  birth. 


(5«)~CUAP.  xxui» 

Oh  I  yon  would  be  a  vestal  maid,  I  wamnt. 

The  bride  of  Heaven — Come^we  may  ahaioB  year 

pnrpoes: 
For  here  I  bring  in  Jiand  a  jolly  suitor 
Hath  ta'en  degrees  in  the  seven  sdenoes 
That  ladies  love  best — He  is  young  and  noble. 
Handsome  and  valiant,  gi^  wid  rich,  and  Ubeial. 

Tfte^YiMu 

(6.)--Chap,  xxxu. 

It  oomea-«4t  wrings  me  in  my  parting  hour, 
The  long-hid  crime — ^the  well-disguised  gnUt 
Bring  me  some  holy  pri^  to  lay  the  spectre ! 

(7.) — Chap.  xxxt. 
Sedd  pod  eqmtem  atra  atra 


Still  though  the  headlong  cavalier. 
O'er  rough  and  smooth,  in  wild  career, 

Seems  racing  with  the  wind ; 
His  sad  companion — ghastly  pale. 
And  daricsome  as  a  widow's  veil. 

Cabs— keeps  her  seat  behind. 

IJoroee. 

(8.) — Chap,  xxxtiii. 

What  sheeted  ghost  is  wandering  throi^  the 

storm! 
For  never  did  a  mud  of  middle  earth 
Choose  such  a  time  or  spot  to  vent  her  sorrows. 

OUPb^ 

(9.) — Chap,  xxxix. 

Here  come  we   to   our  close  —  for    that  which 
follows 

Is  but  the  tale  of  dull,  unvaried  miseiy. 

Steep  eraga  and  haadkmg  lins  may  ooost  lbs 
pencil 

like  sudden  haps,  dark  plots,  and  strange  adven- 
tures; 

But  who  would  paint  the  dull  and  fog-vnrapt  moor, 

In  its  long  tract  of  sterile  desolation  ? 

OidFitf, 
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Ctf  MMnnatnut  Clulb* 


usa. 


I. 

HA,  y«  IMAids  of  OM  Book»  Mkl  OM  Wlat, 
To  fling  in  the  pNOKt  of  Mge  BamntyDe, 
Who  left  flMfa  a  tMMMTO  of  old  SootHih  lor* 
Ab  enablet  each  age  lo  pvint  one  ▼olmne  nore. 

One  Tohme  nwM,  my  friendly  one  TOtmne  aioN^ 
IVell  nomck  old  Banny  ftir  onetelviie  mtirt. 


n. 

A.iid  fint,  Allan  Ranuay,  waa  eager  to  glean 
Rvom  BannBtyne%  JBmim  Ua  fadghi  B^eigitBen 
TarD  l^bt  fittle  Tohnnea  (tateaded  to  fimr) 
Stfil  leave  na  the  taafc  to  print  one  ToloAe 

One  velnme  move^  fte. 


IIL 

His  ^nyt  were  not  ours,  for  he  eared  not  a  pAn 
How  mueb  he  left  out,  or  how  much  he  put  in ; 
ne  troth  of  the  reading  he  thought  was  a  bore, 
So  this  aeourate  age  ca&s  Ibr  one  volume  more. 

One  volnme  moie,  9t% 

TV, 

Coirect  and  sagadons,  then  came  my  Lord  Hafles, 
And  weigh'd  every  letter  in  critical  scales, 
But  left  out  some  brief  words,  which  the  prudish  ab- 
hor. 
And  castrated  Banny  in  one  volume  more. 

One  volume  more,  my  friends,  one  volume  more; 
Well  restore  Banny's  manhood  in  one  volume 
more. 

V. 
John  Pinkerton  next,  and  I'm  truly  ooncemM 
I  can't  call  that  wortiiy  so  candid  as  leam'd ; 
He  rail'd  at  the  plaid  and  blaq»hemed  the  daymore, 
And  set  Soots  by  the  ears  in  his  one  volume  more. 
One  volume  more,  my  friends,  one  volume  more, 
Cdt  and  Goth  shall  be  pleased  with  one  volume 
more. 

VI. 
As  bitter  as  gall,  and  as  sharp  as  a  razor, 
And  feeding  on  herbs  as  a  Nebuchadneszar 


>  Sir  WaHar  Seott  iras  tbe  flrst  Preddent  of  tho  Chub,  and 
wot*  Hmm  T«n«t  for  the  amivwary  dlnaer  of  liaitih,  18B3. 
-^See  Lift,  voL  riL,  p.  137. 

<  In  aeoonUnce  with  hi»  own  regimen,  Mr.  Ritaon  pnbUah- 
•d  a  Tolttme  entitled,  "  A  i  Emiy  on  Ahetinenoe  from  Ani-  j  rery  accurate. 


little  Ritson  came  oat  with  his  two  volumes  more.* 
But  one  volume^  my  friends,  one  volume  more^ 
Well  dine  on  roast-beef  and  print  one  vdume 
more. 

VH. 

The  stout  Gothic  yeditur,  next  on  the  roll,* 
With  bis  beard  like  a  brush  and  as  black  as  a  coal ; 
And  honest  GreysteeP  that  was  true  to  the  core. 
Lent  thdr  hearts  and  their  hands  each  to  one  volume 
more. 

One  vobime  more,  &c« 

VIU. 
Since  by  these  sinsle  chamoions  what  wonders  were 

done, 
What  may  not  be  aehieved  by  our  Thirty  and  One  I 
Law,  Gospel,  and  Gommefee,  we  count  in  our  corps. 
And  the  Trade  and  the  Press  join  for  one  volume  more 

One  volume  more,  &c. 

IX. 
AMient  lib€3s  snd  contraband  boobs,  I  assure  ye. 
Well  print  as  secure  frt>m  Exchequer  or  Jury; 
Then  hear  your  Oommittee  and  let  them  count  o'er 
Hie  Chiels  they  intend  in  thdr  three  voltunes  more. 

Three  volnmes  more,  &e. 

X. 

They'U  produce  you  King  JaiBi99.the  s^ent  and  Sext, 
And  the  Rob  of  Dimiblane  and  her  Bishops  comenezt ; 
One  tome  miscellaneous  they'll  add  to  your  store, 
Refol^nqg  next  year  to  print  four  volumes  move. 
Pour  volumes  more,  my  friends,  four  volimies 

more; 
Pay  down  your  subscriptions  for  four  volumes 
more. 


This  dub  was  butitated  in  the  year  I8S8,  for  the  pnblica 
tion  or  reprint  of  rare  and  cnrioni  workt  connected  with  the 
history  and  antiqnitiee  of  Scotland.  It  conoietod,  at  firrt,  of 
a  rery  few  memberB^— gradually  extended  to  one  hundred* 
at  which  number  it  boa  now  made  a  final  pause.  They  oa* 
Bume  the  name  of  the  Bannatyne  Club  from  OeorRe  Baana- 
tyne,  of  whom  little  la  Icnown  beyond  that  prodigioua  effint 
which  produced  his  present  honours,  and  is,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  most  singalor  instances  of  its  kind  which  Uie  literatuxe  of 
any  country  exhibits.  His  labours  aa  an  amonuensts  wore 
undertaken  during  the  time  of  pestilence,  in  1568.  The  dread 
of  infection  had  induced  him  to  retire  into  solitude,  and  an> 
der  such  drcumstances  he  had  the  energy  to  form  and  exe* 


of  Xfnlrcrton,  Bltson,  and  Herd,  Ac.  in  the  Introductory  Be- 
marks  on  Popular  Poetry,  ante^  p.  537,  <<  Mff* 

4  James  Sibbald,  editor  of  Scottish  Poetry.  &c.  "  The  Yedi- 
tur,** was  the  name  giTen  him  by  the  late  Lord  Eldin,  then 
Mr.  John  Clerk,  advoeata.    The  description  of  him  here  is 


saal  Food  as  a  Moral  Duty.    ISOS." 
s  8m  an  account  of  the  Metrical  Antiquarian  Beseirches 


•  Darid  Herd,  editor  of  Songs  and  Historical  Ballads,  f 
Tola.  He  was  esUed  Greysteel  by  his  intimatee,  from  hating 
been  long  la  uasaawssftJ  ^aaai  of  the  renonoe  of  that  name. 
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ente  the  plan  of  Mvlng  tlie  Uterature  of  the  whole  nation  ; 
and,  nndtetorbed  by  the  general  mooning  for  the  dead,  and 
general  fears  of  the  Uring,  to  devote  himaelf  to  the  task  of 
ooUeeting  and  recording  the  trinmpha  of  hnman  genlos  in  the 
poetry  of  his  age  and  country ;— thus,  amid  the  wreck  of  all 
that  was  mortal,  employing  hlmeelf  in  preserring  the  lays  by 
which  immortality  ie  at  once  given  to  others,  and  obtained  for 
the  writer  himself.  He  informs  ns  of  some  of  the  nnmerous 
difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with  In  this  self-imposed  task. 
The  volume  containing  his  labours,  deposited  in  the  Libiary 
of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  at  Edinbuigh,  is  no  less  than 
eight  hundred  pages  in  length,  and  very  neatly  and  closely 
written,  containinx  nearly  all  the  andent  poetxy  of  Scotland 
BOW  known  to  exist. 

This  Caledonian  association,  which  boasts  several  names  of 
distinction,  both  ftom  rank  and  talent,  has  assumed  rather  a 
broader  foundation  than  the  parent  society,  the  Rozbnighe 
Club  in  London,  which,  in  its  plan,  being  restricted  to  the 
reprinting  of  single  tracts,  each  executed  at  the  expense  of 
an  individual  member,  it  follows  as  almost  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, that  no  volume  of  considerable  siae  has  emanated 
from  it,  and  its  range  has  been  thus  fisr  limited  In  point  of 
utility.  The  Bannatyne,  holding  the  same  system  with  respect 
to  the  ordinary  species  of  club  reprints,  levies,  moreover,  a 
fund  among  its  members  of  about  L.600  a-year,  expressly  to 
be  applied  for  the  editing  and  printing  of  works  of  acknow- 
ledged importance,  and  likely  to  be  attended  with  expense 
beyond  the  reasonable  bounds  of  an  Individual's  contribu- 
tion. In  this  way  either  a  member  of  the  Club,  or  a  compe- 
tent person  under  its  patronage,  superintends  a  particular 
volume,  or  sot  of  volumes.  Upon  these  occasions,  a  very  mo- 
derate number  of  copies  are  thrown  off  for  general  sale ;  and 
thoee  belonging  to  fbe  Club  are  only  distinguished  ttom  the 
othen  by  being  printed  on  the  paper,  and  ornamented  with 
the  decorations,  peculiar  to  the  Society.  In  this  way  several 
useful  and  eminently  valuable  works  have  recently  been 
given  to  the  public  for  the  first  time,  or  at  least  with  a  degree 
•f  acenracT  and  authentielty  which  they  had  never  before 
MitBiaaA-^Abridged  /inam  the  QuarUri^  Avimr— Aar.  PU- 
caim't  AneHmt  Criminal  Trial*,   JMniaf%  IflSl. 


ON  THB  COHPOSITIO!f  OF  MAIDA'b  EPITAPH. 


l»-24. 


"  Maldc  Marmorea  dormii  sub  imagine  Maida  1 
Ad  Januam  domini  sit  tibi  terra  levis.** 

See  Lift  (ifSccU,  vol.  viL,  pp.  S75— 281. 

**  DSAR  JoHKj^I  some  tSme  ago  wrote  to  inform  his 
Fat  worship  of  jaosf,  misprinted  for  dormia; 
Bat  that  seyerat  Southrons  assured  me  the  jbmiam 
Was  a  twitch  to  both  ean  of  Ass  Priscian's  cranium. 


1  There  Is  an  oxeellent  story  (but  too  long  for  quotation)  In 
tho  Memoirs  t^ffhe  SomervUlet  (vol.  i  p.  940)  about  an  old  Lord 
of  that  Ikmily,  who,  when  he  wished  preparations  to  be  made 
for  high  foasting  at  Ms  Castle  of  Cowthally,  used  to  send  on  a 
billet  Inscribed  with  this  laconic  phrase,  '*  Speaiet  and  raxei/' 
I.  e.  tplU  and  ranga.  Upon  one  occasion.  Lady  Somerville 
(being  newly  married,  and  not  yet  skilled  in  her  husband's 
hlcrqglyphles)  read  the  mandate*  as  tpean  and>K*f.  and  sent 


You,  perhaps,  may  ohserre  that  one  lionel  Bergner. 
In  defence  of  our  blunder  appears  a  stoat  asgaer: 
But  at  length  I  have  settied,  I   hope,  all  tbeas 

clatters, 
By  a  rowt  in  the  pi^rs — fine  place  Cor  meh  matten. 
I  have,  therefore,  to  make  it  for  once  mj  ooaunaiid, 

sir. 
That  my  gudeson  shaU  leave  the  whole  tho^  in  nvf 

hand,  sir, 
And  by  no  meaoa  aceompUsh  what  James  mys  yos 

threaten, 
Seme  banter  in  filai&wood  to  daim  your  dog^Latxn. 
I  hftTO  'vaiiooa  reasons  of  weight,  on  nay  word,  sir. 
For  pronoimcing  a  step  of  this  sort  were  ahorad,  sirw— 
Firstly,  emdite  sir,  'twas  against  yonr  advising 
I  adopted  the  lines  this  monstrosity  lies  in; 
For  you  modestly  hinted  my  English  tramJation 
WoiUd  become  better  far  such  a  dignified  statisn. 
Second — ^how,  in  Qod's  name,  would  my  baoon  be 

saved. 
By  not  having  writ  wliat  I  deariy  engraved  t 
On  the  contrary,  I,  on  the  whole,  think  it  better 
To  be  whipped  as  the  thief,  than  his  loosy  resetter. 
Thirdly— don't  you  perceive  that  I  don't  care  a  boddls 
Although  fifty  false  metres  were  flung  at  my  noddle^ 
For  my  back  is  as  broad  and  as  bard  as  Benlomon'i^ 
And  I  treat  as  I  please  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Bo 

mans; 
Whereas  the  said  heathens  might  rather  look  seriom 
At  a  kick  on  their  drum  from  the  ssribe  of  Yalerins. 
And,  fourthly  and  lastly— it  is  my  good  pleasure 
To  remain  the  sole  source  of  that  murderous  measua 
So  «M  pro  raHone  wiuntas — be  tractile. 
Invade  not,  I  say,  my  own  dear  little  dactyl; 
If  you  do,  you'll  occasion  a  breach  in  our  interooime : 
To-morrow  will  see  me  in  town  for  the  winter-coam^ 
But  not  at  your  door,  at  the  usual  hour,  sir. 
My  own  pye-house  daughter's  good  prog  to  devour,  v. 
Ergo — peace  1 — on  your  duty,  your  squeamidmesi 

throttle. 
And  we'll  soothe  Priscian's  spleen  with  a  canny  third 

bottle. 
A  fig  for  all  dactyls,  a  fig  for  all  spondees, 
A  4g  for  all  dunces  and  dominie  Grundys  ; 
A  fig  for  d27  thrapplesy  south,  north,  east,  and  wsit, 

sir, 
Speates  and  raxes'  ere  five  for  a  ftunishmg  g«^  ar; 
And  as  Fatsman'  and  I  have  some  topics  for  haver. 

he'll 
Be  invited,  I  hope,  to  meet  me  and  Dame  Peveril, 
Upon  whom,  to  say  nothing  of  Oury  and  Anne,  yon  » 
Dog  shall  be  deemed  if  you  fasten  yonr  Jamu^ 


Ibrth  900  armed  horsemen,  whose  appearanoe  00  the  nenm 
greatly  alarmed  Lord  Somervilleandhtsgnest,  wfaohappeM^ 
to  be  no  less  a  person  than  King  James  IlL — See  %cfnt% 
Mitedkauout  Prote,  voL  zxH.  p.  912. 

s  FaUman  was  one  of  If  r.  James  Ballantyne*S  many  aUaut 
Another  (to  which  Constable  mostly  adhered)  was  Mr. 
"  Basketfill  "—an  allunon  to  the  celebrated  printer  Basta*- 
vQlo. 
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TO  MONSIRVB  ALEXANORBy'  THE  CELE- 
BRATED TErfTRILOqUIST. 


1824. 


Or  jortf  in  old  England,  h  wu  not  thought  good 

To  enrrj  two  TiaagM  under  one  hood ; 

Whttt  tboald  folk  lay  to  yom  f  who  hare  fiioes  snob 

plenty, 
Tbaft  firatn  under  one  hood,  you  last  night  sbow'd  us 

twwityl 
ficand  forth,  arch  deoeirer,  and  tell  us  in  truth. 
Are  yoa  handsome  or  ugly,  in  age  or  in  youth  t 
Man,  woman,  or  child — a  dog  or  a  mouse  \ 
Or  are  you,  at  onoe,  each  liye  thing  in  the  house  1 
Baeh  five  thing,  did  I  ask  V    each  dead  implement,  too, 
A  work-shop  in  your  person,— saw,  chisel,  and  screw ! 
Above  all,  are  you  one  individual  i  I  know 
Yon  must  be  at  least  Alexandre  and  Co. 
But  I  diink  you're  a  troop— an  assemblage— a  mob. 
And  tfiat  I,  as  the  Sheriff,  should  take  up  the  job ; 
And  instead  of  rehearsing  your  wonders  in  verse. 
Must  read'yon  the  Riot- Act,  and  bid  you  disperse. 
ABBOTBVoan,  fiSd  JprU.^ 


Cpyilosue 


fO  THE  DRAMA  POVNDBD  ON  ^  ST.  RONAN'b  WEXX." 


1824. 


*  After  tka  pUa/y  UmfdHowhtg  humorom  addrm  (oa- 
enbtd  to  an  emkmt  Utenay  tkaraeter,)  tcos  apokm 
tosA  mfimU  ^ffhd  6y  Mr.  MadoEOf  m  the  darader  </ 
Ueg  DoddA/'—EdiiAurs^  Weekly  Jowmaly  9tk  Jwm, 
1824. 


1  "  fFtm  nimtkwr  AUxemdre,  the  eeUnvted  veniriloqntUt, 
woe  in  SetfUemd,  in  1894,  he  paidu  vittt  to  Jbbotefbrd,  ukerehe 
entertained  kiedieUngMed  koet,  and  tMe  other  vieitere,  wUh 
kie  unrinaiUd  imUaHene.  Next  mominff,  when  he  woe  about 
to  d^partt  Sir  fTaUerJtit  a  good  deal  eenbarraeeed  aeto  the 
tori  </  adcneededgmenlt  he  Aould  oferi  btU  at  tet^fth,  reeolp- 
ing  thai  U  woedd  probabip  be  moet  offreeeMe  to  the  90ung 
ffre^nortobepaid  in  pmAetional  coin,  if  in  any,  he  etepped 
aeide/br  aftee  wimttoet  and;  on  f»ftirn<np,  prtaenled  hitm  toith 
Ode  epigram.  The  reader  need  hardtp  be  reminded  that  Sir 
WeHber  StoU  hetd  the  qffiee  qfSherfft^the  oountg  ^SeBOrkr 
»  Scotch  newspaper,  1830. 

t  The  lines,  with  this  date,  appeared  In  the  Sdinbnifh  Aa- 
mul  Regieter  of  18S4 

*  James  Laing  was  one  of  the  Depnte-Clerlu  of  the  city  of 
Bdinbnrgh,  and  in  hie  official  connexion  with  the  Police  and 
theOovaeil'Chaniber,  hie  name  was  a  conetant  terror  to  evU- 
doen.    He  died  in  PebmaiT,  180& 

«  Tlie  Watch-hole. 

*  The  Tolbooth  of  Ediabargh,  The  Heart  of  Ifid-LotUaa, 
was  pnlled  down  in  1817* 

*  The  sndent  Town  Gnard.  Tlie  reduced  remnant  of  thle 
tedy  of  poHee  was  finally  disbar  -i.ed  In  1817 


I^Nlsr  Meg  DodDS,  oncirdod  by  a  crowd  qfuttrttty  toys, 
uAom  a  tamCo-<i§kxr  u 


TfLk'f*  right,  friend— drive  the  gaitlings  baek, 
And  lend  yon  muokle  ane  a  whack ; 
Your  Embro*  bairns  are  grown  a  pack, 

Sae  proud  and  saucy, 
They  scarce  will  let  an  auld  wife  viralk 

Upon  your  causey. 

I've  seen  the  day  they  would  been  scanr*d, 
Wi'  the  Tolbooth,  or  wi'  the  Guard, 
Or  maybe  wud  bae  some  regard 

For  Jamie  Laiag — ' 
The  Water-hole*  was  right  weel  wared 

On  sic  a  gang. 

But  wharfs  the  gude  Tolbooth'  gane  now  1 
Whar's  the  auld  aaught,'  wi'  red  and  blue  t 
Whar's  Jamie  Laing  i  and  whar's  John  Doo  i ' 

And  whar's  the  Weigh-house  I' 
Defl  hae*t  I  see  but  what  is  new. 

Except  the  Playhouse  I 

Yoursells  are  changed  frae  head  to  heel. 
There's  some  that  gar  the  causeway  reel 
With  clashing  hufe  and  rattling  wheel, 

And  horaes  canterin', 
Wha's  fathers  daunder'd  hame  as  weel  . 

Wi'  lass  and  lantern. 

Mysell  being  in  the  public  line, 

I  look  for  howft  I  kenn'd  lang  syne, 
Whar  gentles  used  to  drink  gude  wine. 

And  eat  cheap  dinners; 
But  detl  a  soul  gangs  there  to  dine. 

Of  saints  or  sinners ! 

Fortune's*  and  Hunter's*^  gane,  alas ! 
And  Bayle's"  is  lost  in  empty  space ; 

T  John  Doo,  or  Dbn-na  terrific-looking  and  high-spirited 
member  of  the  Town  Guard,  sad  of  whom  there  it  a  print  by 
Kay,  etched  in  178^ 

•  The  Welgh-Honse,  sitnated  at  the  head  of  the  West  Bow, 
Lawnmarket,  and  whidi  had  long  beeo  looked  npon  assa  en> 
cumbrance  to  the  street,  was  demoUahed  in  order  to  make 
way  for  the  rojal  proocadon  to  the  Castle^  which  took  place 
on  the  SSd  of  August,  18SS. 

•  Fortune's  Tavern— a  house  on  the  west  side  of  the  Old 
Stamp  Office  Cloee,  Hig^  Street,  and  which  waa»  in  the  early 
part  of  tlte  last  century,  the  maadon  of  the  Earl  of  EgUn- 
toun.— The  Lord  High  Commisiioner  to  the  General  Asmbbp 
bly  of  the  day  held  bis  leTeea  and  dinners  in  this  tSTem. 

10  Hunter's— another  once  much-frequsoted  tarem.  In  Wri- 
ter's Conrt,  Rojai  Exchange. 

II  Bayle's  Tarem  and  CoiTeehouae,  originally  on  the  North 
Bridge,  east  side,  afterwards  in  Shskspeare  Square,  but  re- 
mored  to  admit  of  the  opening  of  Waterioo  Place.  Such  was 
the  dignified  character  of  this  house,  that  the  waiter  always 
appeared  fai  ftill  draes,  and  nobody  was  admitted  who  bad  not 
a  white  neckcloth— then  considCTed  an  indiapcnaabk 


45. 
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And  now  if  folk  would  splioe  a  bimoe. 

Or  crnck  a  bottle^ 

lliej  gang  to  a  new-&ngled  place 

They  oa'  a  Hottle. 

The  deevil  hottle  them  for  Meg  I 
They  are  lae  greedy  and  eae  gleg. 
That  if  ye're  served  bnt  wi'  an  egg, 

(And  that's  pair  piefcin',) 
In  oomes  a  ohlel  and  makes  a  l^g, 

And  charges  chiokeni 

^  And  wha  may  ye  be,"  gin  ye  speer, 

^  That  brings  yoor  aald-warld  oUiTers  here  t " 

TVoth,  if  there's  onybody  near 

That  kens  the  roads, 
111  hand  ye  Burgnndy  to  beer, 

He  kens  M^  Dodds. 

I  came  a  pieoe  frae  west  o'  Carrie ; 
And,  since  I  see  yoa*re  in  a  harry, 
Yoor  patience  I'll  nae  langer  worry, 

But  be  sae  orouse 
As  speak  a  word  for  ane  Will  Mnrray,* 

That  keeps  this  house. 

Plays  are  au1d-fodiion*d  things,  in  truth, 
And  ye've  seen  wonders  mair  uncouth  ; 
Yet  actors  shouldna  suffer  drouth. 

Or  want  of  dnunook. 
Although  they  speak  but  wi'  their  mouth. 

Not  with  their  stamook. 

But  ye  tak  care  of  a'  folk's  pantry ; 

And  surely  to  hae  stooden  sentry 

Ower  this  big  house,  (that's  fur  free  rent-free,) 

For  a  lone  sister. 
Is  claims  as  gude's  to  be  a  ventri — 

How'st  ca'd-^loquister. 

Weel,  sirs,  gude'en,  and  have  a  care. 
The  bainu  mak  fim  o'  M^  nae  mair; 
For  gin  they  do>  she  tells  yon  &ir, 

And  without  fiulale, 
As  sure  94  )Ter  ye  sit  there. 

Shell  teU  the  Bailie. 


Cyiloffuf.' 


1824. 


Thb  sagos    tor  authority,  pray  look 
Seneca's  morals,  or  the  copy-book— 

I  ■  ■■»  — i^»»  I      i>i     I  ■■111     n— ^.^i» 

>  Mr.  William  Marvaj  bscame  manac^r  of  th*  Miabvili 
Tbeatra  in  181^ 

^  **  I  rtoovered  the  abots  with  ■oma  diiRcttlty..  I  belltfc  it 


The  sages  to  disparage  woman  a  power. 
Say,  beauty  is  a  fair,  but  fading  flower  j— 
1  cannot  tell — I've  small  philosophy — 
Yet,  if  it  fades,  it  does  not  surely  die. 
But,  like  the  violet,  vrhen  decay'd  in  bloom, 
Surrives  through  many  a  year  in  rich  perfume. 
Witness  our  theme  to-night,  two  ages  gone, 
A  third  wanes  fast,  since  Mary  fill'd  the  thnme. 
Brief  was  her  bloom,  with  scarce  one  sunny  day, 
Twixt  Pinkie's  field  and  fatal  Fotheringay : 
But  when,  while  Scottish  hearts  and  blood  you 

boast. 
Shall  sympathy  with  Mary's  woes  be  lost  t 
O'er  Mary's  mem'ry  the  leam'd  quarrel. 
By  Mary's  grave  the  poet  plants  his  laurel, 
l^e's  echo,  old  tradition,  makes  her  name 
The  constant  burden  of  his  fault'ring  theme ; 
In  each  old  hall  his  grey-hair*d  heralds  tell 
Of  Mary's  picture,  and  of  Mary's  cell. 
And  show — ^my  fingers  tingle  at  the  thought— 
The   loads  of  tapestry  which   that   poor  Qoeea 

vrrought. 
In  vain  did  fate  bestow  a  double  dower 
Of  ev'ry  ill  that  vtraita  on  rank  and  pow^, 
Of  ev'ry  ill  on  beauty  that  attends — 
False  ministers,  false  lovers,  and  fialse  friends. 
Spite  of  three  wedlocks  so  completely  curst, 
They  rose  in  ill  from  bad  to  vvorae,  and  vrorst, 
In  spite  of  errors — I  dare  not  say  more. 
For  Duncan  Targe  lays  band  on  his  claymore. 
In  spite  of  all,  however,  humours  vary. 
There  is  a  talisman  in  that  word  Mary, 
That  unto  Scottish  bosoms  all  and  some 
Is  found  the  genuine  opem  fetammm  ! 
In  history,  ballad,  poetry,  or  novel. 
It  charms  alike  the  caatle  and  the  hovel. 
Even  you— -forgive  me — who,  demure  and  shy, 
Goi^  not  each  bait,  nor  stir  at  every  fiy, 
Must  rise  to  this,  else  in  her  ancient  reign 
The  Rose  of  Scotland  has  survived  in  vain. 


fxuxa  J^t^^tiVLXiiUU 


1824. 


^—f*  It  was  but  three  nights  ago,  that,  wem  vA 
by  the  uniformity  of  my  confinement,  I  had  raanliist- 
ed  more  symptoms  of  despondence  than  I  had  before 
exhibited,  which  I  conceive  may  have  attracted  tbe 
attention  of  the  domestics,  through  whom  the  cir< 
cumstanoe  might  transpire.  On  the  next  moniinft 
the  following  lines  lay  00  my  table ;  but  how  euiiisjed 


nas  never  ipoken,  bat  wrRtea  ibr  aome  play,  aftervardi  vitk* 
drawn,  in  which  Mrk  H.  Slddons  was  to  baTafpoken  it  {■  the 
charaetor  af  Quean  Mar7.'*'£brtracf  from  a  L-Htr  */  Hf 
fFaiUr  Scott  to  Mt,  ContUMe^  Ud  OUeier,  tlB4. 
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Uiatf  I  cannot  tell.  Tlie  band  in  whieh  ihsj  u% 
written  is  a  beautiAil  Italian  maniuciipt." — Dairm 
LaUmtr't  Jownalf  Cha^,  x. 

Ab  lords  thdr  laboaren'  hire  delay, 
Pate  qnita  oar  toil  with  hopes  to  oome, 

Whichj  il  &r  short  of  present  pay, 
Stin  owns  a  debt  and  names  a  snra. 

Quit  not  the  pledge,  frail  soiferer,  then, 
Aitboogh  a  distant  date  be  given ; 

Deqiair  b  treason  towards  man. 
And  blasphemy  to  Heaven. 


from  %\^t  2ttrot&eli« 


1825. 


{l.>>^SONa--SOLDIER  WAKE. 

I. 
SjLDiBB,  wake^the  day  is  peeping, 
Honour  ne'er  was  won  in  sleeping, 
Never  when  the  sunbeams  still 
Lay  nnreflected  on  the  hill : 
lis  when  they  are  glinted  bads 
From  axe  and  annour,  spear  and  jaok. 
That  they  promise  ftitnre  story 
Hany  a  page  of  deathless  glory. 
Shields  that  are  the  fiMoum's  tenrar. 
Ever  are  the  morning's  mirror. 

II. 
Arm  and  np^the  morning  beam 
Hath  call'd  the  rustio  to  his  teami 
Hath  call'd  the  falc'ner  to  the  lake, 
Hath  call'd  the  huntsman  to  the  brake ; 
The  early  student  ponders  o^er 
His  dusty  tomes  of  ancient  lore. 
Soldier,  wake-<-thy  harvest,  ftme ) 
Thy  study,  conquest;  war,  thy  game. 
Shield,  that  would  be  foeman's  terror. 
Still  should  gleam  the  morning's  mirror. 

III. 
Poor  hire  repays  the  rustic's  pain ; 
More  paltry  still  the  qportaman's  gain : 
Vainest  of  all  the  student's  theme 
Ends  in  lome  meti^hyao  dream  c 
Yet  each  is  up,  and  eaoh  has  tdl'd 
Sinne  first  the  psep  of  dAwn  has  smSed ; 
And  each  is  esgerer  in  his  sim 
Than  he  who  barters  life  for  fune. 
Up,  up,  and  a«m  thee,  eon  of  terror! 
Be  thy  bright  shield  the  momhig's  mirror. 

Chap,  xix. 


(2.)— SONG— THE  TRUTH  OF  WOMAN 

I. 

Woiun'8  fiuth,  and  woman's  trust— 
Write  the  characters  in  dust ; 
Stamp  them  on  the  running  stream. 
Print  them  on  the  moon's  pale  beam^ 
And  eadx  evanescent  letter 
Shall  be  clearer,  firmer,  better. 
And  more  permanent,  I  ween. 
Than  the  thing  those  letters  mean. 

II. 
I  have  strain'd  the  spider's  thread 
'Gainst  the  promfse  of  a  maid ; 
I  have  weigh'd  a  grain  of  sand 
'Gainst  her  pUgfat  of  heart  and  hand ; 
I  told  my  true  love  of  the  token. 
How  her  fiuth  proved  light,  and  ber  word  was 

broken: 
Again  her  word  and  truth  she  plight, 
And  I  believed  them  again  ere  night. 

Chap,  xz. 


(8.)— SONG— I  ASKED  OP  MY  HARP. 

—  **  The  minstrel  toolt  from  his  side  a  rUt^  and 
striking,  from  time  to  time,  a  Welsh  ^eicant,  sung  at 
others  a  lay,  of  which  we  eao  oflbr  only  a  few  frag- 
ments, literally  translated  from  the  ancient  language 
in  which  they  were  phanted,  prcmiang  that  they  are 
in  that  excursive  symbolical  style  of  poetry,  which 
Taliesstn,  liewareh.  Hen,  and  other  t^rds,  had  de- 
rived perhaps  from  the  time  of  the  Druids." 

lAM'Dof  my  harp,  ^<  Whehath  ii^urad  thy  ohordsl" 
And  she  replied,  **•  The  crooked  finger,  which  I  mocked 

in  my  tune," 
A  blade  of  silver  may  be  bended — a  blade  of  steel 

abideth — 
Kindness  &deth  away,  but  vengeance  endureth. 

The  sweet  taste  of  mead  passeth  from  the  lips. 

But  they  are  long  corroded  by  the  juice  of  wormwood ; 

The  lamb  is  brought  to  the  shambles,  but  the  wolf 

rangeth  the  mountain; 
Kindness  Ikdeth  away,  but  vengeance  endureth. 

I  ask'd  the  red-hot  iron,  when  it  glimmer'd  on  the 
anvil. 

^  Wheveffore  glewest  thou  longer  than  the  firebrsnd  \ ' 
^  I  was  bom  in  the  daik  mine,  and  the  brandin  tlie 

pleasant  greenwood." 
Kindness  iadeth  away,  but  vengeance  endureth. 

I  aak'd  the  green  oak  of  the  assembly,  wherefore  its 
boughs  were  dry  and  sear'd  lUce  the  horns  of 
the  stag; 
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Aud  it  ■faow'd  ma  that  &  mnaU  worm  had  giuw'd  its 

roots. 
The  boy  who  remembered  the  soourge,  undid  the 

wicket  of  the  cestle  at  midnight. 
Kindnaw  Ikdeth  away^  bat  ▼engeaooe  endureth. 

lightning  destroyeth  temples^  though  their  spires 
pieroe  the  olonds; 

Stonns  destroy  armadas,  though  their  sails  intercept 
the  gale. 

He  that  is  in  his  gloiy  falleth,  and  that  by  a  contemp- 
tible enemy. 

Kindness  fsdeth  away,  but  vengeance  endareth. 


(4.)— MOTTOES. 

(1.)— Ohap.  n. 

1m  Madoe's  tent  the  clarion  sounds^ 

With  rapid  elangonr  harried  (kr; 
Each  hill  and  dale  the  note  rebounds, 

But  when  return  the  sons  of  war  1 
Hum,  bom  of  stem  Necessity, 
Dull  Peace  1  the  Talley  yields  to  thee. 

And  owns  thy  melandioly  sway. 

WelAPoem, 

(2.)— Chap.  tii. 

O,  sadly  shines  the  morning  sun 

On  leaguer'd  castle  wall. 
When  bastion,  tower,  and  battlement. 

Seem  nodding  to  their  fall. 

Old  Ballad. 

(3.)— Chap.  xii. 

Now  all  ye  ladies  of  Mr  Scotland, 

And  ladies  of  England  that  happy  would  proTe, 
Many  ncTcr  far  houses,  nor  marry  for  land, 

Nor  many  fbr  nothing  but  only  lore. 

FamS]^  Quarrelt. 

(4.)— Chap.  xiii. 

Too  mneh  rest  is  rust, 

There 's  erer  cheer  in  changing; 
We  tyne  by  too  much  trust. 

So  we  11  be  up  and  rsnging. 

Old  Song, 

(5,)— Chap,  xtii. 

Ring  out  the  meny  bells,  the  bride  i^proaohes. 
The  blush  upon  her  cheek  has  shamed  the  morning, 
For  that  is  dawning  Rudely.    Grant,  good  saintai, 
These  clouds  betoken  nought  of  eril  omen  I 


Whate'er  your  liberty  hath  known  of  pli 

RodgricL  No,  fidrest,  we  hare  trifled  hers  too  loog; 
And,  lingering  to  see  your  roese  Uoasorn, 
I  'to  let  my  laurels  wither. 

OdPh^ 


jTrom  €fft  Calti^maiu 


1825. 


Jidia. 


(6.)— Chap.  xxth. 
Gentle  sir, 


Tou  are  our  eaptiTe  -but  we  '11  use  you  so, 
rhat  you  shall  think  your  prison  joys  may  match 


(1.>-AHRIMAN. 

Bo  myingi  the  Saracen  prooeeded  to  efasal 
verses,  very  ancient  in  the  language  and  slnictuw^ 
which  some  have  thought  derive  their  souroe  from  tiis 
worshippers  of  Arimanes,  the  Evil  Principleb'' 

Dark  Ahriman,  wfa<mi  Irsk  still 
Holds  origin  of  woe  and  ill  1 

When,  bending  at  thy  shrine, 
We  view  the  world  vrith  troubled  eje^ 
Where  see  we  'neath  the  extended  tkj. 

An  em^re  matching  thinel 

If  the  Benigner  Power  can  yield 
A  fountain  in  the  desert  field. 

Where  weary  pilgrims  drink ; 
Thine  are  the  waves  that  lash  the  roek» 
Thine  the  tornado's  deadly  shock. 

Where  oonntleis  navies  sink ! 

Or  if  He  bid  the  soil  dispense 
Bslsams  to  cheer  the  sinking  sense. 

How  Cbw  can  they  deliver 
From  lingering  pains,  or  pang  intenssb 
Red  Fever,  spotted  Pestilenoe, 

The  arrows  of  thy  quiver ! 

Chief  in  Man's  bosom  sits  thy  sway. 
And  finequent,  while  in  words  we  pray 

Before  another  throne, 
Whate'er  of  spedons  form  be  thers^ 
The  secret  meaning  of  the  prayer 

Is,  Ahriman,  thine  own. 

Say,  hast  thou  fiseling,  sense,  and  form. 
Thunder  thy  voice,  thy  garments  stocnw 

As  Eastern  Magi  say; 
With  sentient  soul  of  hate  and  wrath. 
And  wiqgs  to  sweep  thy  deadly  path. 

And  foqgs  to  tear  thy  preyt 

Or  art  thou  miz'd  in  Nature's  sourest 
An  ever-operating  foroot 
Converting  good  to  ill ; 
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An  flrfl  piindple  Innatey 
Cootending  with  our  better  hlU, 
And  oh  I  victorious  itillt 

Howe'er  it  be,  difpnte  it  vaiii. 

On  all  without  thou  boldest  thy  ragn. 

Nor  leM  on  all  within ; 
Each  mortal  paasion'g  fierce  career. 
Love,  hate,  ambition,  joy,  and  fear, 

TlioQ  goadett  into  ain. 

Whene'er  a  innny  gleam  appean. 
To  brighten  up  our  vale  of  teai% 

Thou  art  not  distant  far ; 
Ifid  meh  brief  solace  of  our  lives, 
Thou  wbett'st  our  very  baaqoet-knives 

To  tools  of  death  and  war. 

Thu%  from  the  moment  of  our  birth, 
Long  as  we  linger  on  the  earth. 

Thou  rul'st  the  &te  of  men ; 
Tliine  are  the  pangs  of  life's  last  hoar, 
And — ^who  dare  ansvrerl — b  thy  power, 

DariE  Spirit !  ended  TrbmI 

C9^p.iiL 


(2.)-S0Na  OF  BLONDEL.-.THE  BLOODY 

VEST. 

"  Thb  song  of  Blondel  was,  of  course,  in  the  Nor- 
man language ;  but  the  verses  which  follow  escpress 
its  meaning  and  its  manner.' 


n 


TwAS  near  the  (air  dty  of  Benevent, 
When  the  sun  vras  setting  on  bough  and  bent. 
And  knights  were  preparing  in  bovrer  and  tent, 
On  the  eve  of  the  Baptist's  tournament ; 
When  in  Lincoln  green  a  stripling  gent. 
Well  seeming  a  page  by  a  princess  sent, 
Wander'd  the  camp,  and,  still  as  he  vrent. 
Enquired  for  the  Englishman,  Thomas  a  Kent 

Far  hath  he  fared,  and  fSurther  must  fare. 

Till  he  finds  bis  pavilion  nor  stately  nor  rarey— 

little  save  iron  and  steel  was  there ; 

And,  as  lacking  the  coin  to  pay  armourer's  care, 

With  his  anewy  arms  to  the  shoulders  bare. 

The  good  knight  with  hammer  and  file  did  repair 

The  mail  that  to-morrow  must  see  him  wear. 

For  the  honour  of  Saint  John  and  his  lady  fkir. 

"  Thus  speaks  my  lady,"  the  page  said  he. 
And  the  knight  bent  lowly  both  head  and  knee» 
^  She  is  Benevent's  Princess  so  high  in  degree. 
And  thou  art  as  lowly  as  knight  may  well  bo« 
He  that  would  climb  so  lofty  a  tree. 
Or  ipring  such  a  gulf  as  dirides  her  tram  thee, 
Jlost  dare  some  high  deed,  by  which  all  men  may  see 
His  smbition  is  baek'd  by  his  high  chivaliie. 


*<  Thereforethms  speaks  my  lady,"the  fkir  page  he  said. 
And  the  knight  lowly  louted  with  hand  and  with  head» 
«  Fling  aside  the  good  armour  in  which  thou  art  dad. 
And  don  thou  this  vreed  of  her  night-gear  fnttirsd^ 
For  a  hanbaric  of  steel,  a  kirtle  of  thread: 
And  charge,  thus  attired,  in  the  tournament  dread. 
And  fight  as  thy  vront  is  where  moat  blood  is  shed. 
And  bring  honour  away,  or  remain  with  the  dead." 

Untroubled  in  liis  look,  and  untroubled  in  his  bnast, 
The  Imight  the  weed  hath  taken,  and  reverently  hath 

kiss'd: 
<*  Now  bless'd  be  the  moment,  the  messenger  be  blest  I 
Much  honour'd  do  I  hold  me  in  my  lady'a  high  behest ; 
And  say  unto  my  Udy,  in  this  dear  night-waed  dre»'d, 
To  the  best  arm'd  champkm  I  vriU  not  veil  my  CKst; 
But  if  I  live  and  bear  me  well  'tis  her  torn  to  take  tha 

test." 
Here,  gentles,  ends  the  foremost  i|jrtte  of  tha  Lay  ol 

the  Bloody  Vest 


THE  BLOODY  VEST. 


FTTTB  SBCOND. 


Thb  Bi^tist's  bir  morrow  beheld  gallant 

There  was  vrinning  of  honour,  and  losing  of  i 

There  was  hevring  with  fUohionsi,  and  splintering  of 

staves^ 
The  victors  won  glory,  the  vanquish'd  won  graves. 
O,  many  a  knight  there  fbught  bravely  and  well. 
Yet  one  vntf  accounted  his  peers  to  excel. 
And  'twas  he  whose  sole  armour  on  body  and  breast, 
Seem'd  the  weed  of  a  damsel  when  boune  for  her  rest. 

There  were  some  dealt  him  wounds  that  were  bloody 

and  sore, 
But  others  respected  his  plight,  and  forebore. 
<*  It  is  some  oath  of  honour,"  they  said,  <^  and  I  trow, 
'Twere  unknightly  to  slay  him  achieving  his  vow." 
Then  the  Prince,  for  his  sake,  bade  the  tournament 

cease. 
He  flung  down  Us  vrarder,  the  trumpets  song  peace; 
And  the  judges  declare,  and  competitors  yield. 
That  the  Knight  of  the  Night-gear  was  first  hi  the 

field. 

The  feast  it  was  nigh,  and  the  mass  it  was  nfgher. 
When  before  the  hxr  Princess  low  louted  a  squire. 
And  deliverM  a  garment  unseemly  to  view. 
With  sword-cut  and  spear-thrust,  all  hack'd  and 

pierced  through ; 
All  rent  and  all  tatter'd,  all  clotted  with  blood. 
With  foam  of  the  horses,  with  dust,  and  with  mud. 
Not  the  pohit  of  that  lady's  small  finger,  I  ween. 
Could  have  rested  on  spot  was  unsullied  and  dean. 

^  This  token  my  master.  Sir  Thomas  a  Kent, 
Restores  to  the  Princess  of  fkir  Benevent; 
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fl«  that  eUmbt  the  tftll  tree  hM  won  light  to  thd 

fruit, 
He  that  leapi  the  wide  galf  should  pievaQ  fai  hh 

•nit; 
Through  life's  ntmott  peril  the  prlte  I  beTe  won. 
And  now  must  the  iaidi  of  my  mistress  be  shown : 
For  she  who  prompts  knights  on  such  danger  to  run. 
Must  avouch  his  true  servioe  in  front  of  the  sun. 

^  *  I  restore,*  says  my  master^  <  the  garment  I've  worn, 

And  I  claim  of  the  Princess  to  don  it  in  turn ; 

For  its  stains  and  its  rents  she  should  prise  it  the 

merSy 
Sinee  by  shame  'tis  attiuUied,  though  crimson'd  with 

gore." 
Then  deep  blush'd  the  PrinoMi— yet  kiss'd  she  and 

pr^'d 
The  blood-spotted  robes  to  her  lips  and  her  bfeasL 
■*  Go  tell  my  trae  knight,  ohurdb  and  chamber  shall 

show. 
If  I  value  the  blood  on  this  garment  or  no.' 


>* 


And  when  it  was  time  for  the  nobles  to  pass, 
In  solemn  procession  te  minster  and  mass, 
The  first  walk'd  the  Princess  in  purple  and  pall. 
But  the  blood-besmear'd  night-robe  she  wore  over  all ; 
And  eke,  in  the  hall,  where  they  all  sat  at  dine 
When  she  knelt  to  her  father  and  proffer'd  the  wine, 
Over  all  her  rich  robes  and  state  jewels,  she  wore 
That  wimple  unseemly  bedabbled  with  gore. 

Then  lords  whisper'd  ladies,  as  well  you  may  think. 
And  ladies  replied,  with  nod,  titter,  and  wink ; 
And  the  Prince,  who  in  anger  and  shame  had  look'd 

down, 
Tum'd  at  length  to  hia  daughter,  and  qpoke  with  a 

fh>wn: 
"  Now  since  thou  hast  publish'd  thy  lolly  and  guilt. 
E'en  atone  with  thy  hand  for  the  blood  thou  hast  spilt ; 
Yet  sere  lor  your  boldness  you  both  will  repent^ 
When  you  wftnder  aa  esciles  from  fair  Beneveot." 

Then  out  spoke  stout  Thomas,  in  hall  where  he  stood, 
Exhausted  and  feeble,  but  dauntless  of  mood : 
^  The  blood  that  I  lost  for  this  daughter  of  tbine^ 
I  pour*d  forth  as  freely  as  flask  gives  its  wine ; 
And  if  for  my  sake  she  brooks  pen&noe  and  blame. 
Do  not  doubt  I  will  save  her  firom  suffering  and  shame ; 
And  light  will  she  reck  of  thy  princedom  and  rent. 
When  I  hail  her,  in  England,  the  Countess  of  Kent" 

Chap,  xxvi. 


(8.)— MOTTOES. 

(1.)— Chap,  is. 

Thu  is  the  Frinoe  of  Leechesj  fever,  plague^ 
Cold  rheum,  and  hot  podagra,  do  but  look  on  him. 
And  quit  their  grasp  upon  the  tortured  sine 

A 


(2.>-43bap.  xju 

One  thing  is  certain  In  our  Northern  land. 
Allow  that  birth,  or  valour,  wealth,  or  wit, 
Give  each  precedence  to  their  possessor. 
Envy,  that  followi  on  tneh  eminenoe. 
As  comes  the  lyme-hound  on  the  roebuck's  traee^ 
Shall  pull  them  down  each  one. 

SHr  Ikteid  Li»dmq. 

(8.)— ^HAP.  ZIII. 

Ton  talk  of  Gaiety  and  Innocence ! 
The  moment  when  the  fetal  fruit  was  eaten. 
They  parted  ne'er  to  meet  again ;  and  Maliee 
Has  ever  since  been  playmate  to  light  G^cty, 
From  the  first  momoit  when  the  smiling  infant 
Destroys  the  fiower  or  butterfly  he  toys  with. 
To  the  last  chuckle  of  the  dying  miser, 
Who  on  hu  deathbed  lai^hs  his  last  to  hear 
His  wealthy  neighbour  has  become  a  bankrupt 

OldPtas. 

(4.)~Chap.  xti. 

'TIS  not  her  sense>-for  sure,  in  that 
There  's  nothing  more  than  common ; 

And  all  her  wit  is  only  chat. 
Like  any  other  woman. 

AnoL 

{5.)— Chap.  xtu. 

Were  eveiy  hair  upon  bis  head  a  life, 
And  every  life  were  to  be  supplicated 
By  numbers  equal  to  those  hain  quadntpled* 
life  after  life  shotdd  out  like  waning  itars 
Before  the  daybreak— or  as  festive  larapa. 
Which  have  lent  lustre  to  the  midnight  revel, 
Each  after  each  are  quench'd  when  guerts  depsrt* 

OldPlas. 

(6.)— Chap.  six. 

Must  we  then  sheath  our  still  victorioua  sword; 
Turn  back  our  forward  step,  which  ever  trade 
O'er  fbemen's  necks  the  onward  path  of  glory; 
Unolntp  the  mail,  which  with  a  solemn  vow. 
In  God's  own  house  we  hung  upon  our  shonldeis; 
That  vow,  as  unacoompliah'd  as  the  promise 
Which  village  nurses  make  to  still  their  childitt&t 
And  after  think  no  more  of  I— - 

TkBCrmmtdtja  Trageig, 

(7.)— Chap.  xx. 

When  beauty  leads  the  ttoB  in  her  loili^ 
Such  are  her  oharms,  he  dars  not  raise  his  mane. 
Far  less  expand  the  terror  of  his  fengs. 
So  great  Alddes  made  his  dub  a  dista^ 
And  spun  to  please  €sir  Omphalk 

Ai 


(8.)— Chap,  xxiii. 

'Mid  th«e  wild  soenes  Enchantment  wa^ 

hand. 
To  change  the  feee  of  the  mysterious  land ; 
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in 


TUl  the  bewildering  ioenee  around  us  leein 
The  vvn  prodnetiona  of  a  feverish  dream. 

(9.>— Chap.  xxiy. 
A  grain  ol  diiat 


Bcnimg  our  cup,  will  make  our  lenae  r^eet 
Fastidioaflly  the  draught  which  we  did  thint 

for; 
A  ruated  nail,  placed  near  the  fiuthftd  oompass, 
Will  sway  it  from  the  truth,  and  wreck  the 

argosy. 
Even  this  small  cause  of  anger  and  disgust 
Will  break  the  bonds  of  amity  'mongst  princes, 
And  wreck  their  noblest  purposes. 

lUCrmade. 

(10.}— Chap.  xzti. 

The  tears  I  shed  must  ever  fall ! 

I  weep  not  for  an  absent  swain, 
For  time  may  happier  hours  leoallj 

And  parted  lovers  meet  again. 

I  weep  not  for  the  silent  dead. 
Their  pains  are  past,  their  sorrows  o'er. 

And  those  that  loved  their  steps  must  trnd, 
When  death  shall  join  to  part  no  more. 

But  worse  than  absence,  worse  than  death. 

She  wept  her  lover's  sullied  luae. 
And,  fired  with  all  the  pMb  ni  birth. 

She  wept  a  soldier's  injured  name. 

BaUad, 


%ilt  0f  $ap0leom 


June,  1825. 


Whilb  Soott  was  engaged  in  writing  the  lif^  of 
Napoleon,  Mr.  Lookhart  says, — ^  The  rapid  accumu- 
lation of  books  and  M8S.  was  at  once  flattering  and 
alarming;  and  one  of  his  notes  to  me,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  June,  had  these  rhymes  by  way  of  postscript : — 

Wben  with  Foetry  dealing 
Room  enough  in  a  shieling : 
Neither  cabin  nor  hovel 
Too  small  for  a  novel : 
Though  my  back  I  should  rub 
On  IKogenes'  tub, 
How  my  fiuMy  eoold  prance 
In  a  dance  of  romance  ! 
But  my  house  I  must  swap 
With  some  Brobdignag  chap, 
£re  I  grapple,  Gk)d  bless  me!  with  Emperor 
Nap." 

Z^,vol.  vH.p.  891. 


jTrom  Wknn^itQt^. 


1836. 


(1.)— AN  HOUR  WITH  THEE. 

An  hour  with  thee  ! — When  earliest  day 
Dapples  with  gold  the  eastern  grey, 
Oh,  what  can  frame  my  mind  to  bear 
The  toil  and  turmoil,  cark  and  care. 
New  griefr,  which  coming  hours  unfold, 
And  sad  remembrance  of  the  old ! 

One  hour  with  thto 

One  hour  with  thee  I-^When  burning  June 
Waves  his  red  flag  at  pitch  of  noon ; 
What  shall  repay  the  fkhhfnl  swahi. 
His  labour  on  the  sultry  plsln ; 
And  more  than  cave  or  sheltering  bough. 
Cool  feverish  blood,  and  throbbing  brow  I — 

One  hour  with  liiee. 

One  hour  with  thee  1 — ^When  sun  is  set, 

O,  what  can  teach  me  to  fbrget 

The  thankless  labours  of  the  day ; 

The  hopes,  the  wishes,  flung  away ; 

The  increasing  wants,  and  lessening  gains. 

The  master's  pride,  who  scorns  my  pains  1 — 

One  hour  with  theeu 
Chap,  zxvi 


(2.)— MOTTOEa 

(1.)— CnAP.  II. 

Com  forth,  old  man — Thy  daughter's  aide 

Is  now  the  fitting  place  for  thee  : 
When  Time  lutth  quell'd  the  oak's  bold  pride^ 

The  youthful  tendril  yet  may  hide 
The  ruins  of  the  parent  tree. 

(2.)— Chap.  hi. 

Now,  ye  wild  blades,  that  make  loose  inns  your  stage, 
To  vapour  forth  the  acts  of  this  sad  age. 
Stout  Edgehill  fight,  the  Newberries  and  the  West, 
And  northern  clashes,  where  you  stUI  fought  best ; 
Your  strange  escapes,  your  dangers  void  of  fear. 
When  bullets  flew  between  the  head  and  ear, 
Whether  you  fought  by  Damme  or  the  Spirit, 
Of  you  I  speak. 

Legend  o/Capimn  J%mn 

(3.>— Chap.  it. 

-^— ^— — i  Yon  path  of  greensward 
Winds  round  by  sparry  grot  and  gay  pa  Uk»n  $ 
There  is  no  ffnt  to  gaiO  Ay  tender  foot. 
There 's  ready  shelter  fhim  each  breese,  or  ^ower.-« 
But  Doty  guides  not  that  way— see  her  stand. 
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wand 


entwined  with  amaranth,  near  yon 


Oft  where  ahe  leads  thy  blood  mnat  marie  thy  foot* 

atepa. 
Oft  where  she  leads  thy  head  must  bear  the  storm. 
And  thy  shrank   form  endore    heat,  oold,  and 

hunger; 
But  she  will  g^ide  thee  up  to  noble  heights, 
Which  he  who  gains  seems  native  of  the  sky. 
While  earthly  things  He  stretch'd  beneath  bu  foet, 
Diminiah'd,  shrank,  and  Talueless— - 

(4.)— Chaf.  t. 

My  tongue  pads  slowly  under  this  new  language. 
And  starts  and  stumbles  at  these  uncouth  phrases. 
They  may  be  great  in  worth  and  weight,  but  hang 
Upon  the  native  glibneia  of  my  language 
Like  Saul's  plate-armour  on  the  shepherd  boy, 
finoumbering  and  not  arming  him. 

J.B, 

(5.)— Chap.  x. 
— -— -  Here  we  have  one  head 


M^inti  to  §^it  eui^'htvt  ^(sry. 


1827. 


upon  two  bodies— your  two-headed  bullock 

Is  but  an  ass  to  such  a  prodigy. 

These  two  have  but  one  meaning,  thought,  and 

counsel; 
And  when  the  single  noddle  has  spoke  out. 
The  four  legs  scrape  assent  to  It. 

Old  Play. 


(6.)— Chap.  xit. 
Deeds  are  done  on  earth. 


Which  have  ihtir  punishment  ere  the  earth 

doses 
Upon  the  perpetrators.    Be  it  the  working 
Of  the  remorse-stirr*d  fancy,  or  the  vision. 
Distinct  and  real,  of  unearthly  being. 
All  ages  witness,  that  beside  the  couch 
Of  the  fell  homldde  oft  stalks  the  ghost 
Of  him  he  slew,  and  shows  the  shadowy  wound. 

CHdPii^. 

(7.)— Chap,  xvii. 

We  do  that  in  our  seal. 

Our  calmer  moments  are  afraid  to  answer. 

(8.)— Chap.  xxxt. 
The  deadliest  snakes  are  those  which,  twined  "mongat 

flowers, 
Bknd  their  bright  oolonzing  with  the  varied  bloe- 
soms, 

Tho'r  fierce  eyes  gUttering  like  the  soangled  dew- 
drop; 
In  all  so  like  what  nature  lias  most  harmless. 
That  sportive  innocence^  which  dreads  no  ds«iger, 
1*  poison*d  unawares.  Old  /Yoy. 


"  Sib  Cuthbbrt  Sharp,  who  had  been 
kind  and  attentive  to  Scott  when  at  Sunderland,  hap- 
pened, in  writing  to  him  on  some  matter  of  bnsinssi^ 
to  say  he  hoped  he  had  not  foigotten  his  fHends  b 
that  quarter.  Sir  Walter's  answer  to  Sir  Cutfabert 
(who  had  been  introduced  to  him  by  his  old  and  daw 
friend  Mr.  Surtees  of  Mainsforth)  begins  thua : — 

FoBOBT  thee  t    No  I  my  worthy  fore  I 
Forget  blithe  mirth  and  gallant  cheer  I 
Death  sooner  stretch  me  on  my  bier  1 

Forget theet  Na 

Forget  the  universal  shout  ^ 

When  *< canny  Sunderland"  spoke  out— 

A  trath  which  knaves  alfeet  to  doobt— 

Forget tbeel  No 

Forget  you  t    No — though  now-a-day 
I've  heard  your  knowing  people  wt« 
Disown  the  debt  yon  cannot  pay. 
You'll  find  it  far  the  thriftiest  way— > 

But  1 1^0  no. 

Forget  your  Idndness  Ibnnd  for  all  room. 

In  what,  though  large,  seem'd  atill  a  small  ro(la^ 

Forget  my  Surtem  in  a  ball*room — 

Fd^youl  No 

Forget  your  sprightly  dumpty-dlddles, 
And  beauty  tripping  to  the  fiddles, 
Forget  my  lovely  ftiends  the  LiddtlU^ 

Foigetyont  No^ 

<*  Bo  much  for  oblivion,  my  dear  Sir  C  ;  and  now, 
havmg  dismounted  ttom  my  P^gasos^  who  is  rsther 
spavined,  I  ohaige  a-lbot,  like  an  old  dragoon  as  1 
am,"  &0.  &0.— 2^  ofSooU,  vol.  ix.,  p.  165. 


jTrom 
CfftonitUsi  of  tbt  Canongatt. 

1827. 

MOTTOES. 

(1.)— THE  TWO  DROYBBa 

Chap.  ii. 
Wbrb  ever  such  two  loving  friends  I^> 
How  could  they  disagree  I 


I  An  allailoB  to  theenthulafltie  reception  of  the  Dike  of 
WeUingtoB  at  Saaderhnd.— Ea. 
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O  Una  it  vma  he  loved  him  6mr, 
And  thongbt  how  to  requite  him. 

And  having  no  friend  left  bat  he^ 
fle  did  reiolTe  to  flght  him. 

Dwk»  mpou  Jhikt, 


{ly-UT  AUNT  MARGARETS  MIRROR. 

There  we  timet 
'When  Panoy  plays  her  gamboli,  in  deipite 
ETen  oloorwatdiftd  tenMi,  when  in  aooth 
Sobetanee  Meoia  thadow,  shadow  sabstanoe  seems^ 
'When  the  broad,  palpable,  and  mariced  partition, 
rrwixt  that  iHiich  is  and  is  not,  seems  dissolTod, 
As  if  the  mental  eye  gain'd  power  to  gase 
Beyond  the  limits  of  the  existing  world. 
Soeh  hoars  of  shadowy  dreams  I  better  lore 
Ihan  all  the  gross  realities  el  Ulik 


jTrom 
Ztft  jTafr  iKaCli  of  ^ertft. 


1828. 


(l.)--THB  LAY  OP  POOR  LOUISE.  > 

Aa,  poor  Louise !  the  lifelong  day 
She  roams  frxnn  oot  to  castle  gay; 
And  still  her  Toiee  and  vid  say, 
Ahy  maid%  beware  the  woodland  way, 

Think  on  Louise. 


Ah,  poor  Louise !  The  son  was  high. 
It  smirch'd  her  cheek,  it  dimm'd  her  eye. 
The  woodland  walk  was  oool  and  nigh. 
Where  birds  with  ohiming  streamlets  vie 

To  cheer  Louise. 

Ah,  poor  Louise !  The  savage  bear 
Made  ne'er  that  lovely  grove  his  lair; 
The  wolves  molest  not  paths  so  fiur — 
But  better  far  had  such  beeii  there 

Por  poor  Louise. 

Ah,  poor  Louise  I  In  woody  wold 
She  met  a  huntsman  fkir  and  bold ; 
His  baldric  vras  of  Bilk  and  gold, 
And  many  a  witching  tale  he  told 

To  poor  Louise. 

>  This  lay  has  been  Mt  to  beavtiiU  miulo  by  a  lady  wImm 
eompodtioiu  to  ny  nothing  of  h«r  ilnglng,  night  mako  any 


Ah,  poor  Louiae  I  Small  cause  to  pine 
Hadst  thou  for  treasorss  el  the  mine; 
Por  peace  of  mind  that  gift  divine. 
And  spotless  innocenoe,  vrere  thine. 

Ah,  poor  Louise  I 

Ah,  poor  Louiae  1  Thy  treasure's  reft ! 
I  know  not  if  I7  foroe  or  theft, 
Or  part  bj  violence,  part  bj  gift; 
But  miseiy  is  all  that's  left 

To  poor 


Let  poor  Louise  some  succour  havel 
She  vrill  not  long  your  bounty  crave, 
Or  thre  the  gay  vrith  vraming  stave— 
Por  Heaven  haa  grace,  and  earth  a  grave 

Poor  poor  Louise. 
dap.  J 


(2.)— DEATH  CHANT. 

Ebb  he  guessed  where  he  waa  going,  the  leech 
hurried  into  the  house  of  the  late  Oliver  Prond- 
ftite,fhMn  which  he  heard  the  chant  of  the  iromen,  aa 
they  swathed  and  dressed  the  coipee  of  the  umquhile 
Bonnet-maker,  for  the  ceremony  of  next  morning ;  ol 
whioh  bhant,  the  following  verses  may  be  received  aa 
a  modem  imitation :" — 

1. 
YiBWuns  Easenee,  thin  and  bare. 
Well  nigh  melted  into  air; 
Still  with  fondneaa  hovering  near 
The  earthly  fonn  thou  once  didat 


2. 
Panae  upon  thy  pinion's  flight. 
Be  thy  course  to  left  or  right; 
Be  thou  doom'd  to  soar  or 
Panae  upon  the  awftil  brink. 


To  avenge  the  deed  expelling 
Thee  untimely  from  thy  dwelling, 
Mystio  foroe  thou  ahalt  retain 
O'er  the  blood  and  o'er  the  brain. 

4. 
When  the  form  thou  ahalt  eapy 
That  darken'd  on  thy  closing  ^ye ; 
When  the  footstep  thou  shalt  h 
That  thrill'd  upon  thy  dying 


Then  strange  sympathies  shall  wake. 
The  flesh  shall  thrill,  the  nerves  shall  quake ; 
The  wounds  renew  their  dotter'd  flood. 
And  every  drop  cry  blood  for  blood. 

CAap,  xxiL 


pootpiondofhlsTtrMi^  Mm.  Robert  Arkwrlght,  ben  lOif 
Kemble^ 
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(8.)— SONG  OF  THE  OLEE-MAIDEN. 

**  Shb  fong  ft  melanoholy  dirge  in  Noniuai  Franofa ; 
the  wordi,  ol  which  the  following  it  an  imitation, 
were  united  to  a  tone  as  dolefol  as  thej  are  them- 
■elvea." 

1. 
TB9y  then  mayat  ligfa. 
And  look  onoe  more  at  all  around. 
At  stream  and  bank,  and  sky  and  gitrand. 
Thy  liib  its  final  course  has  found. 
And  thonmnst 


Tea,  lay  thee  down, 
And  while  thy  stmggliDg  pulses  flutter. 
Bid  the  grey  monk  his  soul-mass  mutter, 
And  the  deep  bell  its  death-tone  utter— 

Thy  life  is  gone. 

8. 
Benotaflmkl. 
Tis  but  a  pang,  and  then  a  tbffil, 
A  fever  fit,  and  then  a  chill ; 
And  then  an  end  of  human  ill. 
For  thou  art  dead. 

Ckip,  Jtjtx. 


(4.>--M0TT0£& 

(1  >— IMTBODUCIORr. 

Thb  ashes  here  of  murder'd  Kings 

Beneath  my  footsteps  sleep ; 
And  yonder  lies  the  soene  of  death, 

Where  Mary  leam'd  to  weep. 

Ccqjtain  Morjoribankt. 

(2.)— Chap.  i. 

«  Behold  the  Tiber !"  the  vain  Roman  cried. 
Viewing  the  ample  Taj  from  Baiglie's  side ; 
But  where 's  the  Soot  that  would  the  vaimt  lepay. 
And  hail  the  puny  Tiber  for  the  Tay  1 

AnoHjfmtnu, 

(3.)— Chav.  XI. 

Fair  is  the  danael,  pasrfng  fiilr-^ 
Sunny  at  distance  gleams  her  smile  t 

Approach — the  oloud  of  woefal  care 
Hangs  trembling  in  her  eye  the  while. 


1  Th«is  ttansaa,  sooompanjfng  an  engrsTlnK  from  Mr. 
Cooper^  SBl^eet  "The  Death  of  Keeldar," appoarcd  in  The 
Gfcm  of  1889^  a  litenry  Jonmal  edited  by  Thomas  Hood,  Efeq. 
la  the  acknowlodgmsnt  to  Us  eontnlmton,  Mr.  Hood  Mft, 
'*  To  Sir  Walter  Bcott— not  merely  a  literary  ftathcr  In  ay  oais 


(4.)— €HAK  XT. 

O  for  a  draught  of  power  to  steep 
The  soul  of  agony  in  sleep ! 


(5.>— Chap.  xxni. 

Lo !  where  he  lies  cmhalm'd  in  gore. 
His  wound  to  Heavsn  ctiea; 

The  floodgatea  of  his  blood  fanplore 
For  Tengeanoe  from  the  skies. 


Cl^e  mnt%  0f  mteltar. 


1828. 


Pebct  or  Perdval  Bede  of  Troehend,  fai  Kedesdals^ 
Northumberland,  is  celebrated  In  traction  as  a  faunt^ 
man,  and  a  soldier.  He  was,  upon  two  ooeaaioBi^ 
singulariy  unfortunate;  onoe,  when  an  arrow,  which 
he  had  discharged  at  adeer,  killed  hb  cdebrated  dqg 
Keeldar ;  and  again,  when,  being  on  &  hunting  party, 
he  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  a  dan  called  Chie- 
sar,  l^  whom  he  was  murdered.  Mr.  Cooper^s  pain^ 
ing  of  the  first  of  theie  incMentSy  suggested  the  fol- 
lowing stansas.* 

Up  rose  the  sun,  o'er  moor  and  mead ; 
Up  with  the  sun  rose  Perqy  Rede; 
Brave  Keeldar,  from  hie  couples  fi«ed. 

Careered  along  the  lea; 
The  Palfrey  sprung  with  sprightly  bound, 
Aa  if  to  matoh  the  gamesome  hound; 
His  horn  the  gallant  huntsman  wound: 

They  were  a  jovial  three ! 

Man,  hound,  or  horse,  of  higher  foroe^ 
To  wake  the  wild  deer  never  came. 
Since  Alnwick's  Earl  pursued  the  game 

On  Cheviot's  rueful  day ; 
Keeldar  was  matchless  in  his  speed. 
Than  Tarras,  ne'er  was  stancher  steed, 
A  peerless  archer,  Percy  Rede : 

And  right  dear  friends  were  they. 

The  chase  engrossM  their  joys  and  woes^ 
Together  at  the  dawn  they  rose. 
Together  shared  the  noon's  repose. 

By  fountain  or  by  stream ; 
And  oft,  when  evening  skies  were  red. 
The  heather  was  their  common  bed. 
Where  each,  as  wildering  foncy  led. 

Still  hunted  in  his  dream. 


but  a  whole  plume  of  them— I  owe,  and  with  the  haad  of  ay 
heart  acknowledge,  a  deep  obUgaticm.  A  poem  from  hii  pen* 
ie  Ukely  to  confer  on  the  book  that  oont^e  it,  if  not  pcip» 
tatty,  at  leart  a  very  Ofd  Mortality."*— Fy^G^faer,  p.  4.  The  «i> 
glaal  poimint  by  Cooper,  tosmIbb  al  AMofstoi*d.^Bn. 
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5ow  If  Um  Ai^ii*^  moBCDt  m 
Of  tjVma  hope  and  tjlfuk  fav, 
YoD  tbickat  holds  the  harboor'd  deer. 

The  signs  the  hnnten  know  ;— 
With  ejes  of  flame,  and  qnitering  ean. 
The  htake  MigaGbiis  Keeldar  nean ; 
The  restless  palA^  paws  and  resft; 

The  araher  stiingt  Us  bow. 

Hie  gime  's  albot !— Halloo !  Halloo! 
Haater,  acd  horse,  and  hound  pursue ; — 
But  woe  the  shaft  that  erring  flew — 

That  e'er  it  left  the  string ! 
Andm  betide  the  Ikithless  yew  t 
Hie  stag  bounds  8<iathele88  o*er  the  dew, 
And  gallant  Keeldar's  life-blood  true 

Has  drench'd  the  grey-goose  wing. 

The  noble  hound— he  dies,  he  dies. 
Death,  death  has  glazed  his  fixed  eyes. 
Stiff  on  the  bloody  heath  he  lies, 

Without  a  groan  or  quiver. 
Now  day  maj  bresk  and  bugle  sound. 
And  whoop  and  hollow  ring  around. 
And  o'er  bis  ooueh  the  stsg  may  bound. 

But  Keeldar  sleeps  for  erer. 

Dilated  nostrils^  staring  eyes, 

Mark  the  poor  palftay's  mute  surprise, 

He  knows  not  that  his  comrade  dies. 

Nor  what  is  death — but  still 
His  aspect  hath  eiprcsston  dreer 
Of  grief  and  wondef  ^  miz'd  with  fasr, 
Like  startled  ohadrsn  when  they  beer 

Some  mystio  tale  of  ill. 

But  he  that  bent  the  fctal  bow, 
Can  well  tiie  sum  of  etU  know, 
And  o'er  his  hifotaiXe,  bending  low. 

In  speechless  grief  recline ; 
Can  think  he  hears  the  senseless  clay. 
In  unreproaohftxl  accents  say, 
^  The  hand  that  took  my  life  away, 

Dear  master,  was  it  tfalnet 

**  And  if  it  be,  the  shaft  be  Mess'd, 
Which  sure  some  erring  dm  addressM, 
Knee  In  your  service  prized,  caress'd 

I  in  your  service  die ; 
And  you  may  have  a  fleeter  houtid. 
To  match  the  dun-deer^  merry  bound, 
But  by  your  couch  will  ne'er  be  found 

So  true  a  guard  as  t." 

And  to  his  last  stout  Percy  rued 
The  iktal  chance,  for  when  he  stood 
^Qainst  fiBarfol  odds  in  deadly  feud, 

And  fell  amid  the  firay, 
E'en  with  his  dying  voice  he  cried, 
"  Had  Keeldar  but  been  at  my  eide^ 


been  spied-" 


Bemembranoe  of  the  erring  bow 

Long  sfaMe  had  join'd  the  tides  whieh  flow, 

Oonfeying  human  bliss  and  woe 

Dovim  darii  oblivion's  river; 
But  Art  can  Timeli  stem  doom  arrest, 
And  snatch  his  spoil  ftom  Lethe's  breast, 
And,  in  her  Cooper's  oolours  drest. 

The  scene  shall  live  for  ever. 


Jfrom 
annt  of  ^tinattin. 


1829. 


(1.)— THE  SECRET  TRIBUNAL. 

—  "  PHiuraoN  could  perceive  that  the  lights  pro- 
ceeded from  many  torehes,  IxMne  l^  men  muffled  m 
black  cloaks,  like  mourners  at  a  funeral,  or  the  Black 
Friars  of  Saint  Francis's  Order,  wearing  their  cowls 
drawn  over  their  heads,  so  as  to  conceal  their  features. 
They  appeared  anxiously  engaged  in  measuring  off  a 
portion  of  the  apartment ;  and,  while  occupied  in  that 
employment,  they  sung,  in  the  ancient  German  lan- 
guage, rtiymes  more  rude  than  Phllipson  could  well 
understand,  but  whieh  may  be  imitated  thus  :"^ 

Measurebb  of  good  and  evil. 
Bring  the  square,  the  line,  the  level, — 
^       Rear  the  altar,  dig  the  trench. 

Blood  both  stone  and  ditch  shall  drench 
Cubits  sis,  from  end  to  end. 
Must  the  fatal  bench  extendi— 
Cubits  six,  firom  side  to  side. 
Judge  and  culprit  must  diride. 
On  the  east  the  Court  assembles, 
On  the  west  the  Accused  trembles — 
Answer,  brethren,  all  and  one^ 
Is  the  ritual  rightly  done  t 


On  life  and  soul,  on  blood  and  bon^). 
One  for  all,  and  all  for  one. 
We  warrant  this  is  rightly  done. 


How  wears  the  night  1— Doth  morning  shine 
In  early  radiance  on  the  Rhine  t 
What  music  floats  upon  his  tide  t 
Do  Urds  the  tardy  morning  chide  t 
Brethren,  look  out  from  hill  and  height. 
And  answer  true,  how  wears  tiie  night  t 

The  night  is  old ;  on  Rhine's  broad  breast 

Glance  drowsy  stars  which  long  to  rest. 
No  beams  are  twinkling  in  the  east. 
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There  is  &  toice  upon  the  flood. 
The  stern  ttiU  oaU  of  blood  for  blood; 
Tis  time  we  listen  the  behest 

Fp,  then,  up  I    When  day's  at  rest, 

Tis  time  that  such  as  we  are  watcheni 

Rise  to  judgment,  brethren,  rise ! 

Vengeance  knows  not  sleepy  eyes. 

He  and  night  are  matchers. 

Chap,  a 


(2.)— MOTTOES. 

(1.)— Chap.  hi. 

CiTRSED  be  the  gold  and  silver,  which  persuade 
Weak  man  to  follow  tax  iatigning  trade. 
The  lily,  peace,  outshines  the  silver  store. 
And  lifo  is  dearer  than  the  golden  ore. 
Yet  money  tempts  us  o'er  the  desert  brown. 
To  eveiy  distant  mart  and  wealthy  town. 

Hanauiy  or  Oie  Camd-drtoer. 


(2.)— Chap.  t. 


I  was  one 


Who  loved  the  greenwood  bank  and  lowing  herd. 
The  russet  prize,  the  lowly  peasant's  life, 
Season'd  with  sweet  content,  more  than  the  halls 
Where  revellers  feast  to  fever-height.    Believe  me. 
There  ne'er  was  poison  miz'd  in  maple  bowl. 

Anonymout, 

(3,)— Chap.  vi. 

When  we  two  meet,  we  meet  like  rushing  torrents ; 
Like  warring  winds,  like  flames  from  \arious  points. 
That  mate  each  other's  fury^there  is  nought 
Of  elemental  strife,  were  fiends  to  guide  it. 
Can  match  the  wrath  of  man. 

FretiamL 

(4.)— Chap.  x. 

We  know  not  when  we  sleep  nor  when  we  wake. 

Visions  distinct  and  perfect  cross  our  eye. 

Which  to  the  slumberer  seem  realities; 

And  while  they  waked,  some  men  have  seen  such 

sights 
As  set  at  nought  the  evidence  of  sense, 
And  left  them  well  persuaded  they  were  dreaming. 

Anottjftnoui, 

(5.)— Chap.  xi. 

These  be  the  adept's  doctrine*— evezy  element 
Is  peopled  with  iu  separate  race  of  spunts. 
The  airy  Sylphs  on  the  blue  ether  float ; 
Deep  in  the  earthy  cavern  skulks  the  Gnome ; 
The  sea-green  Naiad  skims  the  ooean-biUow, 


1  Thb  is  one  of  the  beet  and  most  popular  of  tbe  Oennan 
dittiee:- 


And  the  fierce  fire  is  yet  a  fiieodly  Imom 
To  its  peculiar  sprite— the  Salamander. 


(6.)— Chap,  xruu 

Upon  the  Bhine,  upon  the  Bhine  they  dnsber. 

The  grapes  of  juice  divine^ 
Which  make  the  soldier's  jovial  oonnge  muster; 

O,  blessed  be  the  Rhine  I 


(7.)— Chap.  xxu. 

Tell  me  not  of  it — ^I  oould  ne'er  abide 
The  mummery  of  all  that  forced  civility. 
"  Pfty,  seat  yourself,  my  lord."   With  crin^ng  haoii 
The  speech  is  spoken,  and  with  bended  knee. 
Heard  by  the  smiling  courtier. — ^  Before  you,  sir ! 
It  must  be  on  the  earth  then."    Hang  it  all ! 
The  pride  which  cloaks  itielf  in  such  poor  feshion 
Is  scarcely  fit  to  swell  a  beggar's  bosom. 

OldPla^ 

(8.)— Chap,  xztiii. 
A  mirtfaftil  man  he  was— the  snows  of  age 
Fell,  but  they  did  not  chill  him.    Gaiety, 
Even  in  life's  dosing,  touoh'd  his  teeming  biain 
With  such  wild  visions  as  the  setting  sun 
Rsisos  in  front  of  some  hoar  glacier. 
Fating  the  bleak  ice  with  a  thousand  hues. 

Old  Pla^ 


(9.)— Chap. 

Ay,  this  is  he  who  wears  the  vrreath  of  bays 

Wove  by  Apollo  and  the  Sisters  Nine, 

Whioh  Jove's  dread  Ugfatning  scathes  not    He  hath 

doft 
The  cumbrous  helm  of  steel,  and  flung  aside 
The  yet  more  galling  diadem  of  gold ; 
While,  with  a  leafy  drdet  round  his  brows, 
He  re^s  the  King  of  Lovers  and  of  Poets. 

(10.)— Chap.  zzxi. 
— ^  Want  you  a  man 
Experienced  in  the  world  and  its  affidrs  1 
Here  he  is  for  your  purpose. — He  's  a  monk. 
He  hath  forsworn  the  world  and  all  its  work— 
The  rather  that  he  knows  it  passing  well, 
'Special  the  wont  of  it,  for  he 's  a  monk. 

(11.)— Chap,  xxxiix. 

Toll,  toll  the  beU  I 

Greatness  is  o'er. 

The  heart  has  broke. 

To  ache  no  more ; 
An  unsubstantial  pageant  all- 
Drop  o'er  the  scene  the  fiineral  paU. 

OU 


i 


Am  Rbein,  am  Rhoin,  da  wacheeo  nmare  Bebe^ 
Ocacgnet  ael  der  Rhein,"  dtc 
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(IZ)— Ohaf.  zxzt. 
Here  '•  e  weapon  now, 


Sball  thake  a  oonquering  geneial  in  his  tent, 
A  monarch  on  hb  throne,  or  reaoh  a  prelaley 
Ho^rever  holy  he  hit  offioee, 
S'en  while  he  Mrves  the  altar. 


nunc  BT  JOHN  WHITBFISU>,  MUB.  DOC.  CAM. 


1830. 


Tbb  laat  of  our  steen  on  the  board  has  heen  spread^ 
And  the  laet  flaik  of  wine  in  onr  goblet  it  red ; 
Up  I  up,  my  brave  kinsmen  1  belt  swords  and  begone, 
There  are  dangers  to  dare,  and  there's  spoil  to  be  won. 

The  eyes,  that  so  lately  miz'd  glances  with  oars, 
For  a  qtaoe  most  be  dim,  as  they  gaze  from  the  towers, 
And  strive  to  distinguish  through  tempest  and  gloom. 
The  pranoe  of  the  steed,  and  the  toes  of  the  plume. 

The  rain  is  descending ;  the  wind  rises  loud ; 
And  the  moon  her  red  beacon  hasveil'd  with  a  oloud ; 
Tis  the  better,  my  mates !  for  the  warder's  dull  eye 
Shall  in  confldenoe  slumber,  nor  dream  we  are  nigh. 

Oar  steeds  are  impatient  1  I  hear  my  blithe  Grey  ! 
There  is  life  in  his  boof-olang,  and  hope  in  his  neigh ; 
Like  the  flash  of  a  meteor,  the  glance  of  his  mane 
Shall  marshal  your  march  through  the  darkness  and 
rain. 

The  drawbridge  has  dropp'd,  the  bugle  has  blown; 
One  pledge  is  to  quaif  yet — then  mount  and  begone  1 — 
To  their  honour  and  peace,  that  shall  rest  with  the 

slain; 
To  their  health  and  their  glee,  that  see  Teviot  again  ! 


initvi^tian 
FOB  THB  monuxeut  ov  thb  bbt.  obobqb  scon.* 


1830. 


To  yontb^  to  age,  alike,  this  tablet  pale 
Tells  the  brief  moral  of  its  tragic  tale. 

I  dot  to  mittlo  in  Mr.  Thomioa'i  Scoltiih  Collection,  1830. 

*  TUs  yoong  gantltman,  a  wn  of  the  aatbor'e  Mend  and  r^* 
tation,  Hngh  Soott  of  Haideo,  Eaq.,  (now  Lord  Ptolwarth.) 
became  Hector  of  Kentiebetre^  in  Detonshira,  fai  I9as,  and 


Art  thou  a  parent  t    Reverence  this  bier, 

The  parents'  fondest  hopes  Ue  buried  here. 

Art  thou  a  youth,  prepared  on  life  to  start. 

With  opening  talents  and  a  generous  heart. 

Fair  hopes  and  flattering  prospects  all  thine  own  1 

Lo  1  here  their  end— a  monumental  stone. 

But  let  submission  tame  each  sorrowmg  thought, 

Heaven  orown'd  its  champion  ere  the  fight  was  fought. 


9.inti  an  JFtfrtunr. 


1881. 


"  Br  the  advice  of  Dr.  Ebenezer  Clarkson,  Sir  Wal- 
ter consulted  a  skilflil  mechanist,  by  name  Fortune, 
about  a  oontrivanoe  for  the  support  of  the  lame  limb, 
which  had  of  late  given  him  much  pain,  as  well  as  in- 
convenience. Mr.  Fortune  produced  a  clever  piece 
of  handiwork,  and  Sir  Walter  felt  at  first  great  relief 
from  the  use  of  it :  insomuch  that  his  spirits  rose  to 
quite  the  old  pitch,  and  bis  letter  to  me  upon  the  oc- 
casion overflows  vdth  merry  applications  of  sundry 
mavims  and  verses  about  Fortuiu.  **  Foria  Fortutta 
tufjucai^ — ^he  says — ^^  never  more  sing  1 

FoBTUifB,  my  Foe,  why  doet  thou  frown  on  me  t 
And  will  my  Fortune  never  better  be  1 
Wilt  thou,  I  say,  for  ever  breed  my  pain  ! 
And  wUt  thou  ne'er  return  my  joys  again  1  * 

No— let  my  ditty  be  henceforth — 

Fortune,  my  Friend,  how  well  thou  favourest  me  I 

A  kinder  Fortune  man  did  never  see  I 

Thou  propp*8t  my  thigh,  thou  ridd'st  my  knee  of 

pain, 
111  viralk,  111  mount — 111  be  a  man  again. — 

Lif^j  vol.  X.,  p.  S8. 


Jfrom 
Count  Kobert  of  9arts(^ 


1R3L 


Otkiu. 


MOTTOES. 
(1.)— Chap.  ii. 

This  superb  successor 


i 


Of  the  earth's  mistress,  as  thon  vainly  speakest. 
Stands  'midst  these  ages  as,  on  the  wide  ocean. 
The  last  spared  fragment  of  a  spacious  land. 


died  there  the  9th  Jnne,  1830.    Tbli;  epitaph  appeaxa  on  hit 
tomb  in  the  chancel  there. 

•  **  I  beliere  this  is  the  only  verse  of  the  old  song  (often  a)- 
Inded  to  bj  Bhalnpesre  and  his  contemporariee)  that  has  as 
yet  been  recovered."— LoacRAar,  L{fh,  toI.  z.,  pi  38. 
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That  in  nae  giMid  and  awftd  iiiiiiitiimtKiii 
Of  mightj  niitard  has  engulfed  been. 
Doth  lift  aloft  Ui  dark  SMi  rooky  oHffi 
0*er  the  wild  waste  arannd,  and  eadlj  frowm 
la  lonelj  majraty. 

(2.)— Chap,  m. 

Here,  yonth,  thy  foot  unbrace, 

Here,  youth,  thy  brow  unbraid. 
Each  tribute  that  may  grace 

The  thieahold  here  be  paid. 
Walk  with  the  stealthy  pace 

Which  Nature  teaches  deer. 
When,  echoing  in  the  chase. 

The  hnnter*s  horn  they  bear. 

T^CbMif. 

(3.)~Chap.  t. 

Hie  atom  faioreases — 'tis  no  sunny  shower, 
Foeter'd  in  the  moist  breast  of  March  or  April, 
Or  such  as  parched  Summer  cools  his  lip  with ; 
HeaTen's  windows  are  flung  wide;  the  inmost 

deeps 
Call  In  hoarM  greetfaig  one  upon  another; 
On  oomes  the  flood  in  all  its  foaming  horrors, 
And  whero  's  the  dike  shall  stop  it ! 

Tkt  DeU^,  a  Pimm 
Sm  LiPB,  TpL  «.,  p,  97. 

(4.)— Chap.  vi. 

Vain  man  I  thou  mayst  esteem  thy  Ioto  as  fiur 

As  fond  hyperboles  suffioe  to  raiee. 

She  may  be  all  that 's  matchless  in  her  personi 

And  all-divine  in  soul  to  match  her  body ; 

But  t^e  this  from  me— thou  shalt  never  call  her 

Superior  to  her  sex,  while  one  survives, 

And  1  an)  her  true  votitfy. 

OldPk^. 

(5.)— Chap.  Tin. 

Through  the  vain  webs  which  puzzle  sophists'  skill, 
plain  sense  and  lamest  meaning  work  their  way ; 

So  sink  the  varying  clouds  upon  the  hill, 
Wlien  the  de^r  davi)|ng  brightens  Into  day. 

Dr.  WatU. 

(6.)->Chap.  IX. 

Between  the  foaming  Jaws  of  the  white  torrent. 
The  skilful  artist  draws  a  sudden  mound ; 
By  level  long  he  subdivides  their  strength. 
Stealing  the  waters  from  their  rooky  bed. 
First  to  diminish  what  he  means  to  conquer; 
Then,  for  the  residue  he  forms  a  road, 
Easy  to  keep,  and  painftil  to  desert, 
And  guiding  to  the  end  the  planner  sim'd  at 

7^  Ef^ineer, 

(7.)— Chap.  x. 

These  were  wild  times— the  antipodes  of  ours : 
Ladies  were  there,  who  oftener  saw  themselves 


In  the  broad  lustra  of  a  foaman^a  shield 
Than  in  a  minor,  and  who  rather  sought 
To  match  themselves  in  battle,  than  in  daOiaDes 
To  meet  a  lover's  onset.— But  though  Nators 
Was  outraged  thus,  she  was  not  arereome. 


(8.)— Chap.  xi. 

Without  a  ruin,  broken,  tangled,  cumbrous, 
Within  it  was  a  little  paradise. 
Where  Taste  had  made  her  dwelfing.    Statoarr, 
Ffarst^bom  of  human  art,  moulded  her  imsges, 
And  bade  men  marie  and  worship. 


(9.)-^HAP.  XIL 

The  parties  met    The  wily,  vrordy  Greeic, 
Weighing  ssch  vrord,  and  oanvaadngeach  svibUsi 
Evading,  a«guing,  equivoeatfaig. 
And  the  stem  Prank  eame  vdth  Us  two-hsad 

sword. 
Watching  to  see  which  way  the  balance  sways, 
That  he  may  throw  ft  in,  and  torn  the  soaks^ 


(14).>— Obap.  XTI. 
Strange  ape  of  man!  who  loathes  thee  while  ae 

sooms  thee; 
Half  a  Mproach  to  us  and  half  a  jest 
What  fancies  can  be  ours  ere  we  have  pleasurs 
In  viewing  our  own  form,  our  pride  and  paasioes, 
Reflected  in  a  shape  grotesque  as  thine  1 


(11.)— Chap.  xyii. 

TIs  strange  that,  in  the  dark  sulphureous  mins^ 
Where  vdld  amlltion  piles  its  ripening  stores 
Of  slumbering  thunder.  Love  will  interpose 
His  tiny  toreh,  and  cause  the  stem  explosion 
To  burst,  when  the  deviser's  least  avirare. 


(19.)— Chap.  xxit. 

All  is  prepared — the  chambers  of  the  mine 

Are  cramm'd  with  the  combustible,  vrliich,  hsna 

less 
While  yet  unkindled,  as  the  sable  sand, 
Keeds  but  a  qiark  to  change  its  nature  so, 
That  he  who  vntkes  it  from  its  slumbrous  mood. 
Dreads  scarce  the  explosion  less  than  he  who 

knows 
That  'tis  his  towers  which  meet  its  fiiry. 

^JIOII|IROI(i> 

(18.)— Chap.  xxv. 

Heaven  knows  its  time ;  the  bullet  has  its  billet, 
Arrow  and  javelin  each  its  destined  purpose ; 
The  fisted  beasts  of  Nature's  U)wcr  strain 
Have  each  their  separate  task. 

OUPim 
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MOTTOES. 

(1.) — Chap.  T. 
A  TAUt  of  sorrow,  for  yoor  eyw  may  weep ; 
A  tele  of  borror,  for  yonr  fleah  may  tingle ; 
A  tele  of  wonder,  for  the  eyebrows  arch. 
And  the  flesh  enrdles  if  yon  read  it  rightly. 

(2.>-<:;hap.  XI. 

Wberebhet    Has  the  deep  earth  iwallow'd  hhnf 
Or  hath  ha  melted  like  some  airy  phantom 
Thai  shuns  the  ai^roach  of  mom  and  the  young  son  f 
Or  hath  he  wrapt  him  in  Cimmerian  dsrVnnsi^ 
And  paai'd  beyond  the  eirouit  of  the  sight 
With  thlQgs  of  the  night's  shadows  f 


The 
The 


(S.) — Cbap.  xit. 

J  is  long,  my  chOdren,  long  and  roughs 
BBoon  are  dreexy,  and  the  woods  are  dark ; 


But  he  that  enepe  from  eradle  on  to  grat% 
UnskillM  save  hi  the  velTet  oonrse  of  fortime» 
Hath  miss'd  the  dkoipUne  of  nobU  hearts. 

(4.)— Chap,  xtiii. 

His  talk  was  of  another  world — ^his  bodemente 
Strange,  doubtftil,  and  mysterioos ;  those  who  beard 

him 
Listen'd  as  to  a  man  in  feverish  dreams, 
Whe  speaks  of  other  ofajecto  than  the  present. 
And  mutters  like  to  him  who  sees  a  rision. 

Old  Pla^. 

(5.)— Chap.  zz. 

Cry  the  wild  war^ncrte,  let  the  champions  pass. 

Do  bravely  each,  and  God  defend  the  right ; 

Upon  Saint  Andrew  thrice  can  they  thus  cry, 

And  thrice  they  shout  on  hdght. 

And  then  marked  them  on  the  Englishmen, 

As  I  have  told  you  right. 

Saint  Oeoige  the  bright,  our  ladies'  knight, 

To  name  tiiey  were  full  fain ; 

Our  Englishmen  they  cried  on  height. 

And  thrice  they  shout  again. 

OidlkduMi. 


dramatic  ^itcti. 


Saltlvon  ^ill;' 


A  DRAMATIC  SKETCH  FROM  SCOTTISH  HISTORY. 


PREFACE. 

TuouUH  the  Public  seldom  feel  much  interest  in 
rach  communications,  (nor  is  there  any  reason  why 
Hiey  should,)  the  Author  takes  the  liberty  of  sUting, 
that  these  scenes  were  commenced  with  the  purpose 
oC  contributing  to  a  miscellany  projected  by  a  much- 
esteemed  friend.'  But  instead  of  being  confined  to  a 
■eene  or  two,  as  intended,  the  work  gradually  swelled 
to  the  size  of  an  independent  publication.  It  is  de- 
signed to  illustrate  military  antiquities,  and  the  man- 
ners of  chivalry.  The  drama  (if  it  can  be  termed  one) 
IS,  in  no  particular,  either  designed  or  calculated  for 
the  stage.' 

The  subject  is  to  be  found  in  Scottish  history;  but 
not  to  overload  so  slight  a  publication  with  antiqua- 
rian research,  or  quotations  from  obscure  chronicles, 
may  be  sufficiently  iUustrated  by  the  following  pas- 
sage from  PiNKEBTOlf's  Hittory  of  Scotland,  vol.  i., 
p.  72. 

**  The  Governor  (anno  U02)  dispatched  a  consider- 
able force  under  Murdao,  his  eldest  son :  the  Earls  of 


1  Published  by  ContUble  4k  Co.,  JoBO  1822,  in  8vo.  (k. 

>  The  author  allndee  to  a  ooUection  of  small  pieces  In  rerto, 
edited,  for  a  charitable  pQipose,  by  Mn.  Joanna  Balllie.— See 
Ltjt  qf  Scott,  vol.  TiL,  pp.  7,  18,  169-70. 

a  In  the  first  editioii,  the  text  added,  '*  In  case  anj  attempt 
■hall  be  made  to  produce  it  in  action,  (as  has  happened  in  li- 
milar  caaee,)  the  author  tekce  the  present  opportunity  to  in- 
timate, that  it  shall  be  at  the  peril  of  those  who  make  such 
an  experiment**  Adrerting  to  this  passage,  the  New  Bd(n- 
turifh  Review  (July,  1822)  said,—'*  We,  nererthelees,  do  not 
htH&f  that  any  thing  more  wsiitlslly  dramatic,  in  so  ftr  as 
It  gDss,  mere  capable  of  stafsaflbcti  has  appeared  in  England 
siaoe  the  dafs  of  bar  greatest  genius ;  and  giring  Sir  Walter, 
therefbft,  ftUI  credit  for  Us  coyneas  on  tho  present  ooossioii, 
wa  ardeaUy  hope  that  ha  la  but  trying  his  strength  in  the 
suMi  ardaoBS  of  all  litovary  enterprises,  and  that,  ere  long,  he 

p  46 


Angus  and  Moray  also  joined  Douglas,  who  entered 
England  with  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  carrying 
terror  and  devastation  to  the  walls  of  Newcastle. 

**  Henry  IV.  was  now  engaged  in  the  "Welsh  war 
against  Owen  Glendour;  but  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, and  his  son,  the  Hotspur  Percy,  with  the 
Earl  of  March,  collected  a  numerous  array,  and  await- 
ed the  return  of  the  Scots,  impeded  with  spoil,  near 
Milfleld,  in  the  north  part  of  Northumberland.  Doug- 
las had  reached  Wooler,  in  his  return ;  and,  perceiv- 
ing the  enemy,  seized  a  strong  post  between  the  two 
armies,  called  Homildon-hill.  In  this  method  he  ri- 
valled his  predecessor  at  the  battle  of  Otterbum, 
but  not  with  like  success.  The  English  advanced  to 
the  assault,  and  Henry  Percy  was  about  to  lead  them 
up  the  hill,  when  March  caught  his  bridle,  and  ad- 
vised him  to  advance  no  farther,  but  to  pour  the  dread- 
ful shower  of  English  arrows  into  the  enemy.  This 
advice  was  followed  by  the  usual  fortune ;  for  in  all 
ages  the  bow  was  the  English  instrument  of  victory ; 
and  though  the  Scots,  and  perhaps  the  French,  were 
superior  in  the  use  of  the  spear,  yet  this  weapon  was 
useless  after  the  distant  bow  had  decided  the  combat. 
Robert  the  Great,  sensible  of  this  at  the  battle  of  Ban- 


will  demonstrate  his  right  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  imgic 
muse.**  The  British  CritiCy  for  October,  1822,  says,  on  the  same 
head,  "  Though  we  may  not  accede  to  the  author's  declaration, 
that  it  is  *  In  no  partiaUar  calculated  for  the  stage,'  we  must 
not  leadourreadento  look  ferany  thing  amounting  to  aregular 
drama.  It  would,  we  think,  form  an  n&darplot  of  Tery  great  tn- 
tereet,  in  an  historical  play  of  customary  length ;  and  although 
its  incidents  and  personages  are  mixed  up,  in  these  scenes,  with 
an  erent  of  real  history,  there  is  nothing  in  either  to  prevent 
their  bemg  interwoven  in  the  plot  of  any  drama  of  which  the 
action  should  lie  in  the  confines  of  England  and  Scotland,  at 
any  of  the  very  nossenma  periods  of  Border  warfare.  The 
whole  interest,  indeed,  of  the  storr,  is  engroesed  by  two  ^a- 
racters,  imagined,  as  it  ^>pean  to  us,  with  great  foice  and 
probability,  and  oontnwlad  with  oousiderable  skttl  and  af- 
fect." 
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nockbnm,  ordered  a  prepared  detaohment  of  cavalry 
to  roab  among  the  English  archers  at  the  conimenoe- 
menty  totally  to  diqwne  them^  and  stop  the  deadly 
eflbsion.  Bot  Douglas  now  used  no  snch  precaution ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  his  people,  drawn  up 
on  the  &ce  of  the  hill,  presented  one  general  mark  to 
the  enemy,  none  of  whose  arrows  descended  in  Tain. 
The  Scots  fell  without  fight,  and  unrevenged,  till  a 
spirited  knight,  Swinton,  exclaimed  alond,  *  O  my 
braTO  oountrymen  1  what  Csscination  has  seised  you 
to-day,  that  you  stand  like  deer  to  be  shot,  instead  of 
indulging  your  ancient  courage,  and  meeting  your 
enemies  hand  to  hand  t  Let  those  who  will,  descend 
with  me,  that  .we  may  gain  Tictory,  or  life,  or  fall  like 
men.'  ^  This  being  heard  by  Adam  Gordon,  between 
whom  and  Swinton  there  remained  an  ancient  deadly 
feud,  attended  with  the  mutual  slaughter  of  many 
fellowers>  he  instantly  fell  on  his  knees  before  Swin- 
ton, b^ged  his  pardon,  and  desired  to  be  dubbed  a 
knight  by  him  whom  he  must  now  regard  as  the  wisest 
and  the  boldest  of  that  ord^  in  Britain.  The  cere- 
mony performed,  Swinton  and  Gordon  descended  the 
hill,  accompanied  only  by  one  hundred  men ;  and  a 
desperate  valour  led  Uie  whole  body  to  death.  Had 
a  similar  spirit  been  ahown  by  the  Scottish  army,  it  is 
probable  that  the  event  of  the  day  would  have  been 
different.  Douglas,  who  was  certainly  deficient  in  the 
most  important  qualities  of  a  general,  seeing  his  army 
begin  to  disperse,  at  length  attempted  to  descend  the 
hill;  but  the  English  archers,  retiring  a  little,  sent  a 
flight  of  arrows  so  sharp  and  strong,  that  no  armour 
could  withstand;  and  the  Scottish  leader  himself 
whose  panoply  was  of  remarkable  temper,  fell  under 
five  wounds,  though  not  mortsl.  The  English  men- 
of-arms,  knights,  or  squires,  did  not  strike  one  blow, 
but  remained  spectators  of  the  rout,  which  was  now 
complete.  QreaA  numbers  of  the  Soots  were  slain, 
and  near  five  hundred  perished  in  the  river  Tweed 
upon  their  flight.  Among  the  illustrious  captives  was 
Douglas,  whose  chief  wound  deprived  him  of  an  eye ; 
Murdac,  son  of  Albany;  the  Earls  of  Moray  and  An- 
gus; and  about  twenty-four  gentlemen  of  eminent 
rank  and  power.  The  chief  slain  were,  Swinton,  Gor- 
don, Livingston  of  Calendar,  Ramsay  of  Dalhousie, 
Walter  Binolsir,  Roger  Gordon,  Walter  Scott,  and 
others.  Such  was  the  issue  of  the  nnfbrtunate  battle 
of  Homildon." 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion has,  in  the  following  psges,  been  transferred  from 
Homildon  to  Halidon  H^ilL  For  this  therawas  an 
obvious  reason ;— for  who  would  again  venture  to  in- 
troduoe  upon  the  soena  the  celebrated  Hotspur,  who 
oommanded  the  English  at  the  former  battle  !  There 
are,  however,  several  coincidences  which  may  recon- 
cile even  the  severer  antiquaiy  to  the  substitution  of 


1  "MiJasnuignaiifannidonuniisJohaBiies  Swinton,  taaqnam 
voce  korrida  pneconis  exdaniavit,  dioena,  O  conunOitonM 
belyti!  quia  vos  hodle  feaeinavit  non  indnlgvre  mlitepiofal- 
tati,  qnod  nee  deztrb  coueiitli,  neo  vt  viri  ooida  erigitia,  ad 
hiTwlendam  ttmnloik  qni  ro%,  tanqmua  damnloa  rel  hinoaloa 


Halidon  Hill  for  Homildon.  A  Scottish  wmy 
defeated  by  the  En^ish  on  both  oocaaintis,  and  uadst 
nearly  the  same  circnmstancea  of  address  on  the  part 
of  the  rictors,  and  mismanagement  on  that  of  the  vaa- 
quished,  for  the  English  long-bow  derided  the  day  io 
both  cases.  In  both  cases,  also,  a  GK»dan  was  left  oo 
the  field  of  battle;  and  at  Hafidon,  aa  at  Homildon, 
the  Scots  were  oommanded  by  an  ill-feted  repreien- 
tative  of  the  great  house  of  Douglas.  He  of  Honuk- 
don  was  sumamed  Tmeman,  i.  e.  Zossmoa,  from  lus 
repeated  defeats  and  miscarriages;  and,  with  all  tfie 
personal  valour  of  his  race,  seems  to  have  enjoyed  sa 
small  a  portion  of  their  sagacity,  as  to  be  unaUe  to  leara 
militaiy  experience  fronr  reiterated  calamity.  I  am 
for,  however,  from  intimating,  that  the  traiti  of  imbe- 
cility and  envy  attributed  to  the  Regent  in  the  foUowing 
sketch,  are  to  be  historically  ascribed  either  to  the 
elder  Douglas  of  Halidon  HUl,  or  to  him  called  Tmt- 
OTon,  who  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  respect  of  his 
oountiymen,  notwithstanding  that,  like  the  oelebnt* 
ed  Anne  de  Montmorency,  he  was  either  defeated,  or 
wounded,  or  made  prisoner,  in  eveiy  battle  whksh  be 
fought.  The  Regent  of  the  sketch  is  a  character  pure- 
ly imaginary. 

The  tradition  of  the  Swinton  femxly,  which  still  sur- 
vives in  a  lineal  descent,  and  to  which  the  autiior  has 
the  honour  to  be  related,  avers,  that  the  Swinton  who 
fell  at  Homildon  in  the  manner  related  in  the  preced- 
ing extract,  had  slain  (Gordon's  fether ;  which  aeems 
sufficient  ground  for  adopting  that  circumstance  into 
the  following  dramatic  sketch,  though  it  la  rendered 
improbable  by  other  authorities. 

If  any  reader  will  take  the  trouble  of  looking  si 
Froisaart,  Fordun,  or  other  historians  of  the  period, 
he  will  find,  that  the  character  of  the  Lord  of  Siria- 
ton,  for  strength,  oouiage,  and  conduct,  is  by  ns 
means  exaggerated. 


W.8. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiB. 


SCOTTISH. 
Thb  Rbobmt  of  SoyiLAJiD. 

GOBDON, 
SwiNTON, 

Lennox, 
Sutherland, 

IlOfiS,  / 

Maxwell, 
johnsione, 

LiNDESAT, 


ScMak  CUtft  «md  Nokie^ 


impareatoa,  aaglttanim  Jaenlia  perdara  Bwtliwsl 
dant  mecnm  qni  velint,  et  hi  nomine  DomiBi  heale 
btmna,  nt  val  aic  vita  potian»r»  val  aaltam  ut  mililas  < 
nora  oaenmbsans,**  Ao.— Foasmr,  SeoH-CkmUeom,  «eL  tt*. 
p.  434. 


HALIDON    HILL. 


7^ 


JUtAM  vm  ViMHTy  a  Kni^  Templar. 

ThB  PBMtt  OF  H AKOH-DlSU. 

Hob  Hattslt,  a  Border  Mon-Trooper, 
Beralde, 

BNGLISH. 

Kiifo  Edwa&d  IIL 

Chammm^  '\ 

'BvBBi,  >  EngLUik  aatd  Normatk  Noblee, 

BlfiAUaOMTy  ) 

Thb  Abbov  ov  WAiffflAimow. 


fialClrnn  Hill. 


ACT  I.— SCENE  L 

Tie  norHem  tide  of  the  emmenee  o/ffaUdon.  The  badt 
Seeae  repreeentt  tie  tymmM  of  the  aeoeiU,  occupied  by 
the  Rear-guard  of  the  Scottish  army.  Bodiee  of  armed 
Men  appear  at  adeanciegfioindijffereid  pointt,  to  join 
the  main  Body, 

Elder  De  yn>oirr  and  the  PmoB  OF  Maisoit-Dieit. 

Yip.  Nofiuther^Fathei^— hereIneednoguidaiioe~ 
1  hare  already  brou^t  yonr  peaoeftd  step 
Too  near  the  Toge  of  battle. 

Pu.  Fain  would  I  MO  yon  join  some  Baron'g  banner, 
Befue  I  say  £u««elL    The  honour'd  sword 
That  fought  ao  well  in  8yri%  aboold  not  wave 
Amid  the  ignoble  crowd. 

Yip.  Each  spot  is  noble  in  a  pitched  field, 
80  that  a  man  has  room  to  fight  and  fall  on't 
Bnt  I  shall  find  out  friends.    'Tis  scaroe  twelve  years 
Since  I  left  Scotland  for  the  wars  of  PlJestine, 
And  then  the  flower  of  all  the  Scottish  nobles 
Were  known  to  me ;  and  I,  in  my  degree, 
Not  all  unknown  to  them. 

Pu.  Alas !  there  have  been  changes  since  that  time ! 
The  Royal  Bruce,  with  Sanddph,  Dou|^aa,  Grahame, 
Then  shook  in  field  the  banners  which  now  monlder 
Over  their  graves  i'  the  chanceL 

Yip.  And  thence  comes  it, 
That  while  I  look'd  on  many  a  well-known  crest 
And  blacon'd  shield,'  as  hitiierward  we  came, 
The  foces  of  the  Barons  who  displayed  them 
Were  all  unknown  to  me.   Brave  youths  they  seem'd ; 
Yet,  sorely,  fitter  to  adorn  the  tilt-yard, 
Than  to  be  leaders  of  a  war.    Their  followers, 
Toung  like  themselves^  seem  like  themselves  nnprao- 

tiaed— 
Look  at  their  bttltle-rank. 

j  M8.— '*  I've  look'd  on  many  a  wallrknown  psBium 
Flaying  lb«  air,"  he. 


Pu.  I  cannot  gaae  on't  with  undazded  eye. 
So  thick  the  rays  dart  back  firom  shield  and  helmet. 
And  sword  and  battle-axe,  and  spear  and  pennon. 
Sore  'tis  a  gallant  show  1   The  Brace  himself 
Hath  often  oooqner'd  at  the  head  of  fewer 
And  worse  appointed  foUowofs. 

Yip.  Ay,  bnt  'twas  Brace  that  led  them.    Reverend 
Father, 
Tis  not  tbefklohkni's  weight  decides  a  combat; 
It  is  the  strong  and  akilftil  band  that  wields  it. 
Ill  fete,  that  we  should  husk  the  noble  King, 
And  all  his  champions  now  I   Time  call'd  them  not^ 
For  when  I  parted  hence  for  Palestine, 
The  brows  of  most  were  f^  igan.  griasied  hair. 

Pu.  Too  trae,  alas!  Bnt  well  yon  know,  m  Scot- 
land 
Few  hairs  are  silver'd  underneath  the  hehnet ; 
Tb  cowls  Uke  mine  which  faMe  them.    'Mongsttlie 
Wty, 

War's  the  nah  m^wr,  who  thrusts  in  his  siekle 
Before  the  grain  is  white.    In  threescore  years 
And  ten,  whieh  I  have  sesn,  I  have  ontUved 
Wellnigh  two  generatknis  of  onr  nobles. 
The  race  which  holds*  yon  sommit  is  the  third. 
Yip.  Thou  mayst  oathve  them  also. 

Pri*  Heaven  fotfond  I 

My  prayer  shall  be,  that  Heaven  will  oloae  my  oyw* 
Before  they  look  upon  the  wrath  to  come. 

Yip.  Retire^  retire,  good  Father!— Pray  for  Scot* 


Think  not  on  me.    Here  comes  an  ancient  fHend, 
Brother  in  arms,  with  whom  to-day  111  join  me. 
Back  to  your  choir,  assemble  all  your  brotherhood. 
And  weaiy  Heaven  with  prayers  for  victory.' 

Pbi.  Heaven's  blessmg  rest  with  thee. 
Champion  of  Heaven,  and  of  thy  soifering  countiy ! 
lEmit  Pbiob.    Yipomt  drmotalMe  aiideand 
lett  down  the  ftsMer  of  hit  helmet. 

Enter  SwiznoN,  followed  by  Reymald  and  othert,  to 
whom  he  epeakt  aehe  enten. 

Swi.  Halt  here,  and  plant  my  pennon,  till  the 
Rogent 

Assign  our  band  its  station  in  the  host. 
Rbt.  That  must  be  by  the  Standard.  Wsfhave  had 

That  light  since  good  Saint  David's  reign  at  least. 

FUa  would  I  see  the  Marcher  would  diipufee  it. 
Swi.  Peace,  Reynaldl    Where  the  general  plants 
the  soldier. 

There  is  his  place  of  honour,  and  there  only 

His  -valour  can  win  worship.    Thou'rt  of  those. 

Who  would  have  war'a  deep  art  bear  the  wild  sem- 
blance 

Of  some  disorder'd  hunting,  where,  pell-mell. 

Each  trastiQg  to  the  swiftness  of  his  horsey 

Gallants  press  on  to  see  the  quarry  foil. 

Yon  steel-clad  Southrons,  Reynald,  are  no  deer; 

And  England's  Edward  is  no  stag  at  bay. 

■■1  i        ■  I  .-I..  ■  .1  -m 

•  MS.—"  The  yoethi  who  bold,"  dte^  '*  are." 
a  M8. **  with  pnyon  lor  fleatlaad's  weal.** 
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V  IP.  {advanebiff,)  There  needed  not,  to  blason  Ibrtb 
the  Swinton, 
His  ancient  bnrgonet,  the  sable  Boai* 
Chsin'd  to  the  gnari'd  oak,* — ^nor  bis  pnrad  step, 
Nor  giant  statvre,  nor  the  pondenms  maee, 
Which  only  he,  of  Scotland's  realm,  can  wield : 
His  discipline  and  wisdom  mailc  the  leader. 
As  doth  his  frame  the  champion.  Hail,  brave  Swinton  t 

Bwi.  BraTo  Templar,  thanks!   Such  your  cross'd 
shonlder  speaks  yon ; 
But  the  closed  visor,  which  conceals  your  features. 
Forbids  more  knowledge.    Umfhiville,  |wrhaps~- 

Yip.  {undotmg  ii»  hdmd,)    No;  one  less  worthy  of 
oor  sacred  Order. 
Tet,  unless  Syrian  snns  have  soorch'd  my  features 
Swart  as  my  sable  visor,  Alan  Swinton 
Will  welcome  Symon  Vipont. 

SWT.  (em&racm^  Aiiii.)  As  the  Uithe  reaper 
Welcomes  a  practised  mate,  when  the  ripe  harvest 
Lies  deep  before  him,  and  tbe  snn  is  hig^  I 
Thou  'It  follow  yon  old  pennon,  wilt  thou  notf 
Tis  tatter'd  since  thou  saw'st  it,  and  the  Boar-heads 
Look  as  if  bronvht  teem  off  some  Christmas  board, 
Where  knives  had  noteh'd  them  deeply. 

Yip.  Have  with  them,  ne'ertheless.    The  Stuart's 
Chequer, 
The  Bloody  Heart  of  Douglas,  Ross's  Lymphads, 
Sutherland's  Wild-cats|,  nor  the  royal  Lion, 
Rampant  in  golden  treasure,  wins  me  linom  them. 
We  11  back  the  Boar*heads  bravely.  I  see  round  them 
A  chosen  band  of  lanoea—some  well  known  to  me. 
Where 's  the  main  body  of  thy  Ibllowenf 

Swi.  Symon  de  Yipont,  thou  dost  see  thetn  all 
That  Swinton's  bugle-horn  can  call  to  battle. 
However  loud  it  rings.    There  's  not  a  boy 
Left  in  my  halls,  whose  arm  has  strength  enough 
•To  bear  a  sword — ^there  's  not  a  man  behind, 
However  old,  who  moves  without  a  staff. 
Striplings  and  greybeards,  every  one  is  here. 
And  here  all  should  be — Scotland  needs  them  all ; 
And  more  and  better  men,  were  each  a  Hercules, 
And  yonder  handftil  centuplied. 

Yip.  a  thousand  followers — such,  with  friends  and 
kinsmen, 
Allies  afM  vassals^  thou  wert  wont  to  lead — 
A  thousand  followers  shrunk  to  mxtj  lances 
In  twelve  years'  space! — And  thy  brave  sons.  Sir 

Alanf 
Alas  I  I  fear  to  ask. 

Swi.  All  slain,  De  Yipont.    In  my  empty  home 
A  puny  babe  lisps  to  a  iKidoVd  mothv, 
**  Where  is  my  grandaire  1  wherefore  do  yon  weep!" 
But  for  that  prattler,  Lyulph's  house  is  hehrless. 
I'm  an  old  oak,  from  which  the  foresters 
Have  heVd  four  goodly  boughs^  and  lell  beside  me 


1  *'Th«  armorial  beariags  of  tlMsneieiitfiuaaily  of  Sirinton 
an  ttMi,  a  dhaToron,  or,  botwoon  threo  boars'  hoads  oraaed, 
«fymt  GaasT-a  boar  chsiaod  to  a  itm,  sad  aboro,  en  an 
sicvDll,  Tufpin.  flvrpoRTBas— two  boan  iCa&dliig  on  a  oom- 


Only  a  sapling^  wfaidi  the  fitwn  may  crash 
As  he  springs  over  it. 

Yip.  All  slain  1— alas! 

Swi.  Ay,  all,  De  Yipont.    And  their  attributes^ 
John  with  the  Long  Spear>- Archibald  vrith  the  Axe— 
Biohard  the  Ready — and  my  youngesl  dariing, 
My  Fair-hair'd  William— do  but  now  surrivs 
In  measores  which  the  grey-hair*d  miastrds  ang, 
When  they  make  maidens  weep. 

Yip.  These  wars  with  England,  they  have  rooted  out 
The  flowers  of  Christendom.    Knights,  who  might  via 
The  sepulchre  of  Christ  frtim  the  mde  heathen. 
Fall  in  nnhdy  war&re ! 

Swi.  Unholy  warfore  t  ay,  well  hast  thou  named  it ; 
But  not  with  England — ^would  her  cloth-yard  shafts 
Had  bored  their  cuirasses !   Their  lives  had  been 
Lost  like  their  grandsire's,  in  the  bold  defence 
Of  their  dear  country  * — ^but  in  private  feud 
With  the  proud  Qox^on,  fell  my  Long-^war'd  John, 
He  with  the  Axe,  and  he  men  call'd  the  Ready, 
Ay,  and  my  Fair-hair'd  TYill— «he  Gordon's  wiath 
Devour'd  my  gallant  issue. 

Yip.   Since  thou  dost  weep,  their  death  is  un- 
avenged t 

Swi.  Templar,whattfaink'stthouine1 — See  yonder 
rock, 
FVom  which  the  fountain  gushes->is  it  less 
Compact  of  adamant,  though  waters  flow  from  it) 
Firm  hearts  have  moister  eyes. — ^They  ora  avenged ; 
I  wept  not  till  they  were — till  the  proud  Gordon 
Had  with  his  life-blood  dyed  my  fether's  sword. 
In  guerdon  that  he  thinn'd  my  fether's  lineage, 
And  then  I  wept  my  sons ;  and,  as  the  Gordon 
Lay  at  my  feet,  there  was  a  tear  for  him. 
Which  mingled  with  the  rest.    We  had  been  &iend^ 
Had  shared  the  banquet  and  the  diase  together. 
Fought  side  by  side,— and  our  first  cause  of  strife 
Woe  to  the  pride  of  both,  was  but  a  lig^t  one ! 

Yip.  You  are  at  fend,  then,  vrith  the  mi^ty  Gor- 
don f 

Swi.  At  deadly  feud.    Here  in  this  Border-land, 
Where  the  sire's  quarrels  descend  upon  the  son, 
As  due  a  part  of  his  inheritance. 
As  the  strong  castle  and  the  ancient  blaaon. 
Where  private  Yengeance  holds  the  scales  of  justice^ 
Weighing  each  drop  of  blood  as  scrupulously 
As  Jews  or  Lombards  balance  lilver  pencei. 
Not  in  this  hmd,  'twixt  Bolway  and  Saint  Abb's, 
Rages  a  bitterer  feud  than  mine  and  theirs. 
The  Swinton  and  the  Gordon. 

Yip.  You,  with  some  threescore  lances    and  Ihs 
Gordon 
Leading  a  thonsand  followers. 

Swi.  You  rate  him  fer  too  low.    Soice  you  aoii^t 
Palestine, 


partm«Bt»  whereon  are  the  wordi^  /« 
nffuyit^  p.  laa. 


s  MS.— '« Of  the  dear  land  thatamiisd  then— bat  in  fcad. 
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He  hath  had  gmta  of  bwoniM  and  lordahipa 
Jn  the  far-distant  North.    A  thouaand  hone 
Hia  eonthern  fnends  aod  Tasaab  always  nnmber'd. 
Add  Badenoeh  heme,  and  hone  from  Dey  and  Sp^, 
Hell  count  a  thooaand  more. — And  now,  De  Tipont, 
If  the  Boar-heads  seem  in  yoor  ejes  less  worthy 
FVyr  buck  of  foUowera    aoek  jonder  atandaid — 
The  hounding  Stag,  with  a  braye  hoat  around  it ; 
There  the  joung  Gordon  maicea  hia  eariiest  field, 
And  panta  to  win  hia  apura.    Hia  Other's  fnend, 
As  well  aa  mine,  thou  wert — go»  join  hb  pennon. 
And  gnoe  him  with  thy  preaenoe. 
Yip.  When  you  were  ftienda^  I  waa  the  frimd  of 

both. 
And  now  I  can  be  enemy  to  neither ; 
But  my  poor  person,  though  but  slight  the  aid. 
Joins  on  this  field  the  banner  of  the  two 
Which  hath  the  smallest  Ibllowing. 
Swi.  Spoke  like  the  generous  Knight,  who  gave  up 

all. 
Leading  aod  lordship,  in  a  heathen  land 
To  fight,  a  Christian  soldier  1    Yet,  in  earnest, 
I  pray,  De  Vipont,  you  would  join  the  GK>rdon 
In  this  high  Ixsttle.    ms  a  noble  youths — 
So  fame  doth  Touch  him^—amorous,  quick,  and  Ta- 

liant; 
Takes  knighthood,  too,  this  day,  and  well  may  use 
His  spurs  too  rashly  *  in  the  wish  Co  win  them. 
A  fHend  like  thee  beside  him  in  the  fight. 
Were  worth  a  hundred  spears,  to  rein  his  Tslour 
And  temper  it  with  prudence: — 'tis  the  aged  eagle 
Teaches  his  brood  to  gaze  upon  the  sun. 
With  eye  undszzled. 
Yip.  Alas!  brave  Swinton!  Would^at  thou  train 

the  huDter 
That  soon  must  bring  thee  to  the  bay  !    Your  custom, 
Your  most  unchristian,  savage,  fiend-like  custom. 
Binds  Gordon  to  avenge  his  father's  death. 

Swi.  Why,  be  it  so !  I  look  for  nothing  else: 
My  part  was  acted  when  I  slew  his  &ther. 
Avenging  my  four  sons — Young  Gordon's  sword, 
If  it  should  find  my  heart,  can  ne'er  inflict  there 
A  pang  BO  poignant  as  his  father's  did. 
But  I  would  perish  by  a  noble  hand, 
And  such  will  his  be  if  he  bear  him  nobly, 
Noo]y  and  wisely  on  this  field  of  Halidon. 

Enter  a  Pubsuitant. 

Pus.  Sir  Knights,  to  council !— 'tis  the  Regent's 
order, 
That  knights  and  men  of  leading  meet  him  instantly 
Before  the  royal  standard.    Edward's  army 
la  aeen  f^m  the  hill-summit. 
Swi.  Say  to  the  Regent,  we  obey  hia  ordera. 

[Eait  PUSSVITAMT. 


«  M8.—««  Sharply." 

•  MS.-.**  Aa  wa  do  vtm,"  if. 


ITo  BsTKALD.]  Hold  thou  my  caaque,  and  ftirl  my 
pennon  up 
Cloae  to  the  atafL    1  will  not  ahow  my  creat, 
Nor  standaid,  till  the  oommon  foe  shall  chsHengs 

them. 
Ill  vrake  no  oivil  strife,  nor  tempt  the  GKwdon 
With  aught  that 's  like  defiance. 

Yip.  Will  he  not  know  yoor  features! 

Swi.  He  never  saw  me.    In  the  distsnt  North, 
Against  his  will,  'tis  said,  hia  frienda  detain'd  him 
During  hia  nurture— oaring  not,  belike. 
To  truat  a  pledge  ao  predoua  near  the  Boar-tuaka. 
It  waa  a  natural  but  needleaa  caution : 
I  wage  no  war  with  children,  for  I  thiiJc 
Too  deeply  on  mine  owiu 

YiP.  I  have  thought  on  it,  and  vnll  aee  the  Gordon 
As  we  go  hence  '  to  council.    I  do  bear 
A  croaa,  which  binds  me  to  be  Chriatian  prieat. 
As  well  aa  Chriatian  champion.*    God  may  grant. 
That  I,  at  once  hia  fother'a  friend  and  youn, 
May  make  aome  peace  betwixt  you  .^ 

8wi«  When  that  your  prieatly  zeal,  and  knightly 
valour. 
Shall  fiorce  the  grave  to  render  up  the  dead. 

lEtumU  tntraUjf. 


8CKNB  11. 


Tke  mmmU  of  HaUdon  Hill,  hefon  Og  Regenfi  TwU 
TU  Boyal  SUmdaird  of  Seotiand  i»  teen  in  the  badt- 
grtmndy  witk  tke  Petuume  and Bannen ofiheprine^xd 
Nobles  around  it. 

Council  of  SoattUi  NobUe  and  Chiefi.  Sutheblawd, 
Roas,  Lennox,  Maxwell,  and  other  NoUet  of  iis 
kigheet  randcy  are  dote  to  the  Regent's  person,  and  in 
the  act  of  keen  debate.  Yipont  with  Gordon  and 
othen,  remain  grouped  at  tome  dittanee  on  the  right 
hand  of  (he  Stage.  On  the  left,  standing  also  apart,  is 
SwiNTON,  alone  and  bare-headed.  The  Nobles  ate 
dressed  m  Hi^Uand  or  Lowland  habits,  as  historical 
costume  requires.  Trumpets,  Heralds,  jfc.  are  m  at- 
tendance, • 

Lbn  Nay,  Lordinga,  put  no  ahame  upon  my  coun- 
aela. 
I  did  but  flay,  if  we  retired  a  little. 
We  ahould  have  fiiirer  field  and  better  vantage. 
I  've  aeen  King  Robert — ay,  The  Bruce  himself— 
Retreat  ux  leagues  in  length,  and  think  no  shame  on 't 

Reo.  Ay,  but  King  Edward  sent  a  haughty  message. 
Defying  us  to  battle  on  this  field. 
This  very  hill  of  Halidon ;  if  we  leave  it 
Unfought  withal,  it  squares  not  with  our  honour. 


s  MS.—*'  Tbs  croM  I  wear  appoints  me  Chrbtiaa  priMt, 

Aa  veil  aa  Christian  wanior,"  die, 
«  In  tha  M&  the  scene  terminates  with  this  Uaa 
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S'Wi.  (opart)  A  perilooi  hoooury  tbat  dlows  the 
enemy. 
And  flach  an  enemy  ai  ihSi  aame  Bdward, 
To  choose  oar  field  of  battle  I    He  knows  how 
To  make  our  Soottkh  pride  betray  its  master 
Into  the  pitfidl. 

IDm-mg thu  tpeeek  Oe  debate  anumgihe  Nobletis 
eontmued, 
SoTH.  {aloudJ)  We  will  not  babk  one  ftirlong— not 
one  yard, 
No,  nor  one  inch ;  where'er  we  find  the  foe, 
Or  where  the  foe  finds  ns,  there  will  we  fight  him. 
Retreat  will  dull  the  spirit  of  our  followers, 
Who  now  stand  prompt  for  battle. 
Ross.  My  Lords,  methinks  great  Morarohat'  has 
doubts. 
That,  if  his  Northern  clans  onoe  turn  the  seam 
Of  their  check'd  hose  behind,  it  ^l  be  hard 
To  halt  and  rally  them. 
SuTH.  Say*st  thou,  MacDonnelM — Add  another 
falsehood. 
And  name  when  Morarchat  was  coward  or  traitor  f 
Thine  island  race,  as  chronicles  can  tell, 
Were  oft  affianced  to  the  Southron  cause ; 
Loving  the  weight  and  temper  of  their  gold. 
More  than  the  weight  and  temper  of  their  steel. 
Rso.  Peace,  my  Lords,  ho  I 
Ross  {ikrowwg  down  kit  0?0f».)  MacDonnell  will 
not  peace !    There  lies  my  pledge. 
Proud  Morarchat,  to  witness  thee  a  liar. 
Max.  Brought  I  all  Nithsdale  from  the  Western 
Border; 
Left  I  my  towers  exposed  to  foraying  England, 
And  thiering  Annandale,  to  see  such  misrule ! 
John.  Who  speaks  of  Annandale  f    Dare  Maxwell 
slander 
The  gentle  House  of  Lochwood  !* 

Reg.  Peace,  Lordings,  once  again.    We  represent 
The  Majesty  of  Scotland — in  our  presence 
Brawling  is  treason. 

SuTH.    Were  it  in  presenoe  of  the  King  hfanself, 
What  should  prevent  my  saying 

Enter  Lindesat. 
Lin.  Ton  must  determine  quickly.    Scarce  a  nule 
Pltrts  our  vanguard  from  Edward's.    On  the  plain 
Bright  gleams  of  armour  flash  through  clouds  of  dust, 
like  stars  through  frost-mist— steeds  neigh,  and  wea- 
pons clash — 
And  arrows  soon  will  whisUe — the  worst  sound 
That  waits  on  English  war. — You  must  determine. 
Bsa.  We  are  determined.     We  will  spare  proud 
Edward 
Half  of  the  ground  that  parts  us. — Onward,  Lords ; 
Saint  Andrew  strike  for  Scotland  1    We  will  lead 
The  middle  ward  onrselves,  the  Royal  Standard 


>  Monrchate  it  the  ancient  Gaelic  derignation  of  the  Earls 
of  Snth«rland.    8m  aiUet  page  0tf7»  note. 


nisplay'd  beside  us ;  and  beneath  its  shadow 
Shall  tiie  young  gallants,  whom  we  knight  this  day. 
Fight  for  their  golden  spurs.' — Lennox,  thou  "rt  wise. 
And  wilt  obey  command — ^lead  thou  the  rear. 

Lbn.  The  rear !— ^wfay  I  the  rear !    The  van  were 
fitter 
For  him  who  fought  abreast  with  Robert  Braoe. 

Swi.  {aqtari,)  Discretion  hath  fiMwJcen  Lennox  too  ! 
The  wisdom  he  veas  forty  years  in  gaAering 
Has  left  him  in  an  instant.    'TIS  oontagions 
Even  to  witness  firensy. 

SvTH.  The  Regent  hath  determined  well.  The  rear 
Suits  him  the  best  who  couusellM  our  retreat 

LsN.  Proud  Northern  Thane,  the  van  were  soon  the 
rear, 
Were  thy  disordered  followers  planted  there. 

SuTH.  Then,  for  that  very  word,  I  make  a  vow. 
By  my  broad  Earldom,  and  my  lather's  soul. 
That,  if  I  hare  not  leacting  of  the  van, 
I  will  not  fight  to-day  1 

Ross.  Morarchat !  thou  the  leading  of  the  van ! 
Not  whilst  MacDonnell  lives. 

Swi.  [apcart,)  Nay,  then  a  stone  wooM  speak. 
[Addressee  &e  Rboent.]    May  *t  please  your  Grace, 
And  you,  great  Lords,  to  hear  an  old  man's  counsel. 
That  hatii  seen  fights  enow.    These  open  bickerings 
Dishearten  aU  our  host    If  that  your  Grace, 
With  these  great  Earls  and  Lords,  must  needs  debate^ 
Let  the  closed  tent  conceal  your  disagreement; 
Else  'twill  be  sud,  ill  fibres  it  wiih  the  flock. 
If  shepherds  wrangle,  when  the  wolf  is  nigh. 

Reo.  The  old  Knight  oounsels  well.  Let  every  Lord 
Or  Chie^  who  leads  five  hundred  men  or  more, 
Follow  to  council — others  are  excluded — 
We  11  have  no  vulgar  censurers  of  our  conduct— 

[Lockutg  at  Swinton. 
Young  Gordon,  your  high  rank  and  numerous  follow- 
ing 

Give  you  a  seat  with  us,  though  yet  unknighted. 

Gordon.  I  pray  you,  pardon  me.   My  youth's  unfit 
To  sit  in  council,  when  that  Knight's  grey  hairs 
And  wisdom  wait  without 
Rbo.  Do  as  you  vrill ;  we  deign  not  bid  you  twice. 
[Tke  Regent,   Ross,  Sdtherland,    Lennox, 
Maxwell,  ^e,  enter  the  Tent,    The  reet  remain 
grouped  about  ^  Stage, 
QoR.  (obsertfmg  Swi.)  That  helmetless  old  Knight, 
his  giant  stature. 
His  awful  accents  of  rebuke  and  wisdom. 
Have  caught  my  fancy  strangely.    He  doth  seem 
like  to  some  vision'd  form  which  I  have  dream'd  ot 
But  never  saw  with  waking  eyes  till  now. 
I  will  accost  him. 

Vip.  Pray  you,  do  not  so; 
Anon  1 11  give  you  reason  why  yoa  shovid  not 
There 's  other  work  in  hand~^- 


>  Lochwood  Caitle  waa  the  andmt  teat  of  the  Johnatonca. 
Lords  of  Annandale  < 
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Gob.  XwiUlmlaikUt 


Than  '■  fai  hn  pre- 


SooMthiiig  that  wodu  i^ga  bm  Uka  a  qH^» 

Or  Ukft  the  iBtlnig  imde  my  flhUdUi  «r 

Dots  upon  tales  of  npentitioiu  drcad, 

Attractmg  while  thej  ohiU'd  mj  heart  with  fear. 

Now,  boitt  the  Oordra,  I  do  ImI  right  well 

I  'm  boiuiidtofear  nooj^t  earthlj^-HMd  I  fiear  nought 

I  'U  know  who  thia  maa  i» 

iAoeoila  Swijiroii. 
Sir  Kn^ht,  I  pray  700,  of  your  gentle  ooorteey, 
To  tell  your  honoured  name.    I  am  aebamed, 
Benig  unknown  in  anD%  to  nj  that  mine 
b  Adam  GKndoo. 

SwuaoM  {tho9€tmiotiomylmimtkmU$tM»m9L,) 
It  ie  a  name  that  eoondeth  in  my  ear 
Like  to.a  death4meU— ^9  and  like  the  oall 
Of  the  ihnll  trumpet  to  the  mortal  lieU; 
Tet,  'tie  a  name  which  ne'er  hath  been  diahonour'd, 
And  never  will,  I  tnist— meet  lorely  nevier 
By  Mioh  a  youth  at  thou. 

Gob.  There '8  a  myiterioufl  oourteay  in  thia, 
And  yet  it  yielda  no  answer  to  my  question. 
I  trust  you  hold  the  Gordon  not  unworthy 
To  know  the  name  he  asks  I 

Swi.  Worthy  of  all  that  openness  and  honour 
May  show  to  friend  or  fbe—but,  lor  my  namoy 
Y^nt  will  show  it  you ;  and,  if  it  sound 
Harsh  in  your  ear,'  remember  that  it  knells  there 
But  at  your  own  request    This  day^  at  least. 
Though  seldom  wont  to  keep  it  ii|  oonoealment. 
As  there 's  no  cause  I  should,  jkw  had  not  heard  it 

Gob.  This  strangfr— « 

Yip.  The  mysteiy  is  needful.    Follow  me. 

[liky  ra^  bekmd  He  tide  ncette, 

awi,  (^ootii^  after  tkem,)  Tis  a  brare  youth.    How 
blush'd  his  noble  eheek. 
While  youthAil  modesty,  and  the  embairasBment 
Of  curiosi^,  oomhined  with  wonder, 
And  half  sospioion  of  some  slight  intended. 
All  milled  in  the  flush;  but  soon  'twill  deepen 
Into  revenge's  glow.    How  slow  is  Yipont ! — 
I  wait  the  issue,  as  I  've  seen  spectators 
Suspend  the  motion  even  of  the  eyelids, 
When  the  slow  gunner,  with  his  lighted  match, 
Approach'd  the  charged  cannon,  in  the  act 
To  waken  its  dread  slumbers^— Now  'tis  out ; 
He  draws  his  sword,  and  rushes  towards  me, 
Who  will  nor  seek  nor  shun  him. 

£nier  GoBDOii,  wHkield  by  Yipont. 
Yip.  Hold,  for  the  sake  of  Heaven  1    O,  for  the 
sake 


>  "  A  aams  eaamloal  to  YeiselBB  asn^ 

And  hanh  in  loaiid  to  thin*.  "—Cpriofamaif . 

•  In  th»  MS.  the  five  Isst  Unm  of  Vipont's  tpMch  sio  intor^ 

•  MS.—*' Yoa  mnitnot  here —not  where  the  Bojal  Stan- 


AwsiU  the  attack  of  8oothuid*e  enemies 


Of  your  dear  country,  hold  S— Has  BwfaitOB  slain  your 

&ther. 
And  must  you,  theiefore,  be  youmlf  a  paniaide» 
And  stand  reoorded  as  the  selilsh  tmitor. 
Who  in  her  hour  of  need,  his  country's  cause 
Deierts,  that  he  may  wreak  a  private  wrong  I 
Look  to  yoD  banner    that  is  Beotlaad's  standard ; 
Look  to  the  Rag<nt--he  is  Scotland's  general ; 
Look  to  the  English    tbey  ate  Scotland's  ftiemen ! 
Bethink  thee,  then,  thou  art  a  son  of  Scotland, 
And  think  on  nought  beside.* 
Gob.  He  hath  oome  here  to  braft  me  1 — Off  1  un- 
hand me  1— 
Thou  canst  not  be  my  lather's  ancient  friend. 
That  stand'st  'tfrizt  me  and  him  who  slew  my  Csther. 
Yip.  You  know  not  Swinton.    Scarce  one  passing 
thought 
Of  his  high  mind  was  with  you ;  now,  his  soul 
Is  fiz'd  on  this  day's  battle.    You  might  slay  him 
At  unawares  before  he  saw  your  blade  drawn.— 
Stand  still,  snd  watch  him  close.' 

EiUer  UAXWELh/rom  tke  ieid, 

Swt  How  go  our  connoiis.  Maxwell,  may  I  ask  t 

Max.  As  wild,  as  if  the  veiy  wind  and  sea 
With  every  breeae  and  eveiy  billow  battled 
For  their  precedence.^ 

Swi.  Most  sure  they  are  possess'd !    Some  evil 
spirit. 
To  mock  their  valour,  robs  them  of  discretion. 
Fie,  fle,  upon 't  1 — O,  that  Dunfermline's  tomb 
Could  render  up  The  Bruce !  that  Spain's  red  ahore 
Could  give  us  back  the  good  Lord  James  of  Douglas ! 
Or  that  fleroe  Randolph,  with  his  voioe  of  terror, 
Were  here,  to  awe  these  brawlers  to  submijsion  I 

Yip.  to  Gob.  Thou  hast  perused  him  at  more  leisure 
now. 

Gob.  I  see  the  giant  form  which  all  men  speak  of, 
The  stately  port — ^but  not  the  sullen  eye. 
Not  the  bloodthirs^  look,  that  should  belong 
To  him  that  made  me  orphan.    I  shall  need 
To  name  my  fother  twioe  ere  I  can  strike 
At  such  grey  hairs,  and  foce  of  such  command ; 
Yet  my  hand  clenches  on  my  fidchion  hilt. 
In  token  he  shall  die. 

Yip.  Need  I  again  remind  you,  that  the  place 
Permits  not  private  quarrel  t 

Gob.  I'm  calm.    I  will  not  seek— nay,  I  will  shun 
it-^ 
And  yet  methinks  that  such  debate 's  the  fashion. 
You've  heard  how  taunts,  reproaches,  and  the  lie. 
The  lie  itself^  have  flown  from  mouth  to  mouth ; 
As  if  a  band  of  peasants  were  disputing 

Afabnt  the  oommon  foo— wage  prifate  qnarrel. 
He  teavee  von  not— hie  thoaght  b  on  the  event 
Of  this  day'e  field.    Stand  still  and  watch  hiai 
doaer.** 

4  "  Mad  sa  the  aea  and  wind,  when  liOth  contend 
Which  is  the  mightier."— ifiunM. 
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About  a  fMt-lwIl  match,  rather  than  Ubiefr 
Were  ordering  a  battle.    I  am  young. 
And  lack  ezperienee ;  tell  me,  brave  De  Vipont, 
la  auch  the  fbahion  of  your  wan  in  Palestme  f 

ViP.  Such  it  at  tfanea  hath  been;  and  then  tin 
Croaa 
Hath  rank  before  the  Crescent.    Heaven'a  eaoM 
Won  us  not  victory  where  wisdom  was  not^ — 
Behold  yon  FjigKA  host  oome  slowly  on. 
With  equal  front,  rank  manhall'd  upon  rank. 
As  if  one  apirit  ruled  one  moving  body ; 
The  leaders,  in  their  places,  each  prepared 
To  charge,  support,  and  rally,  as  the  fortune 
Of  changofol  Mtle  needs:  Uien  look  on  ours. 
Broken,  disjointed,  as  the  tumbling  surges 
Which  the  winds  wake  at  random.    Look  on  botii. 
And  dread  the  issue ;  yet  there  might  be  racoour. 

GoR.  We  're  fearfiolly  o'eimateh'd  in  discipline ; 
So  even  my  inexperienced  eye  can  Judge. 
What  succour  save  in  Heaven  I 

Yip.  Heaven  acts  by  human  means.    The  artist's 
skiU 
Supplies  in  war,  as  in  mechanio  crafts, 
Deficiency  of  tools.    There 's  courage,  wisdom. 
And  skill  enough,  live  in  one  leader  here, 
Aa,  flung  into  the  balance,  might  avail 
To  counterpoiae  the  odda  'twizt  that  ruled  host 
And  our  m-ild  multitude. — ^I  must  not  name  him. 

Goa.   I  gneaa,  but  dare  not  ask. — ^What  band  is 
yonder, 
Arranged  ao  closely  as  the  English  discipline 
Hath  marshall'd  their  best  flies  1 

Yip.  Know'st  thou  not  the  pennon  f 
One  day,  perhaps,  thou  It  sse  it  all  too  doeely; — 
It  is  Sir  Alan  Swinton's. 

OoR.  These,  then,  are  his, — the  relics  of  his  power ; 
Yet  worth  an  host  of  ordinary  men. — 
And  I  must  slay  my  country's  aageat  leader, 
And  cruah  by  numbers  that  determined  handfhl, 
W^en  most  my  country  needs  their  practised  aid, 
Or  men  will  say,  **  There  goes  degenerate  Gordon ; 
His  father's  blood  is  on  the  Swinton's  sword, 
And  his  is  in  his  scabbard  ! "  {Mum. 

Yip.  {aparL)  High  Uood  and  mettle,  mix'd  with 
early  wisdom, 
Sparkle  in  this  brave  youth.    If  he  survive 
This  evil-omen*d  day,  I  pawn  my  word. 
That,  in  the  ruin  which  1  now  fbrbode, 
Scotland  has  treasure  left. — How  close  he  eyM 
Each  look  and  step  of  Swinton  1    Is  it  hate, 
Or  is  it  admiration,  or  are  both 
Commingled  strangely  in  that  steady  gaze  t 

[Swi2«T0N  ami  Maxwbll  retwm/rom  Ae  bottom 

</'ihe$taff$. 

Max.  The  storm  is  laid  at  length  amongst  these 
oounsellors ; 
See,  they  oome  forth. 

Swi.  And  it  is  more  than  time ; 
For  I  can  mark  tbe  vanguard  archery 
Handling  their  quivers — ^bending  up  their  bows. 
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Muter  As  Bmokkt  amd  SeoUmk  Lotri$, 
Rbo.  Thus  shall  it  be,  then,  since  -we  may  no  better 
And,  since  no  Lord  will  yield  one  jot  of  way 
To  this  high  urgency,  or  g^ve  Hie  vanguard 
Up  to  another's  guidance^  we  will  abide  them 
Even  on  this  bent ;  and  as  our  troops  are  rank'd. 
So  shall  they  meet  tbe  foe.    Chie^  nor  Tbaae, 
Nor  Noble,  can  complain  of  the  precedence 
Which  chance  has  thus  assign'd  him. 

Bwi.  {(igMfi,)  O,  sage  discipline. 
That  leaves  to  chance  the  marshalling  of  a  battle ! 
Gob.  Move  him  to  speech,  De  Yipont. 
Yip.  Move  Amm/— Move  whom  1 
GoE.  Even  him,  whom,  but  brief  space  iinee, 
My  hand  did  bum  to  put  to  utter  silence. 

Yip.  I'll  move  it  to  him.— Swinton,  speak  to  them, 
They  lack  thy  counsel  sorely. 

Swi.  Had  I  the  thousand  spears  whidi  ones  I  led, 
I  had  not  thus  been  silent.    But  men's  wiadcm 
Is  rated  by  their  means.    From  the  poor  leader 
Of  sixty  lanoes,  who  seeks  vrords  of  weight  i 
Gob.  {ilept/brward»)  Swinton,  there's  that  of  iiia- 
dom  on  thy  brow, 
And  valour  in  thine  eye,  and  that  of  peril 
In  this  most  urgent  hour,  that  bids  me  say,-* 
Bids  me,  thy  mortal  foe,  say,— Swinton,  speak, 
For  King  and  Country's  sake  1 

Swi.  Nay,  if  that  voice  commands  me,  speak  I  wiU; 
It  sounds  as  if  the  dead  lays  charge  on  me. 

Reg.  ( To  Lmiwox,  twtt  wkom  he  kasbeen  tfjwfcuy.) 
'TU  better  than  you  thmk.    This  broad  bill-side 
Aifords  foir  compass  for  our  power's  display. 
Rank  above  rank  rising  in  seemly  tiers ; 

So  that  the  rearward  stands  as  foir  and  open 

Swi.  As  e'er  stood  mark  before  an  English  arsher. 
Rbo.  Who  dares  to  say  sol— Who  is *t  dare  impeach 
Our  rule  of  discipline  ! 
Swi.  a  poor  Knight  of  these  Marches,  good  mj 
Lord; 
Alan  of  Swinton,  who  hath  kept  a  house  here. 
He  and  his  ancestry,  sinoe  the  old  days 
Of  Maloohn,  called  the  Maiden.  [fleM, 

Rbo.  You  have  brought  here,  even  to  this  pitched 
In  which  the  Royal  Banner  is  dbplay'd, 
I  think  SOTse  sixty  spears,  Sir  Knight  of  Swinton ; 
Our  musters  name  no  more. 

Swi.  I  brought  each  man  I  had ;  and  (^e^  or  Bsri, 
Thane,  Duke,  or  dignitary,  bringa  no  more : 
And  with  them  brought  I  wliat  may  here  be  naefol— 
An  aged  eye  ;  which,  what  in  England,  Scotland, 
Spain,  France,  and  Flanders,  hath  seen  fifty  battles. 
And  ta'en  some  judgment  of  them ;  a  stark  hand  too^ 
Which  plays  as  with  a  straw  with  this  same  mace,— 
Which  if  a  young  arm  here  can  vrield  more  lightly, 
I  never  more  will  c^er  word  of  oonnseL 

Lbn.  Hear  him,  my  Lord ;  it  is  tbe  noble  Swinton— 
He  hath  had  lilgh  experience. 

Max.  He  is  noted 

The  wisest  warrior  *twixt  the  Tweed  and  Solwi^^— 
I  do  beseech  yon,  bear  him. 
4 
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JoHJi.  kj,  hMT  th«  BwintoD — liear  stoat  old  Sir 


Maxwell  and  JohnitoiiQ  both  agreo  ftir  onoe. 

Rbo.  Wbere  'a  yonr  impatjenee  now! 
Late  yoa  vero  all  for  battle,  would  not  hear 
Omaelf  pponounae  a  wofd— and  now  yog  gaae 
On  yon  old  wHriory  in  bk  antaqne  annonr, 
As  if  he  wtn  aiiaen  from  the  dead. 
To  bring  us  Bruoe'i  oonneel  for  the  battle. 

Swi.  Tis  a  pnmd  word  to  speak;   but  he  who 
fdught 
Long  under  Robert  Bruce,  may  something  gUMS, 
Without  oooununieation  with  the  dead,  [ye 

At  what  be  would  haTo  eounsall'd. — ^Bruoe  had  bidden 
Review  your  battle-order,  marsball'd  broadly 
Here  on  the  bare  hiU-side,  and  bidden  you  maik 
Yon  donds  of  Southron  arohers,  bearing  down 
To  the  green  meadow-lands  whioh  stretch  beneath — 
The  Brace  had  wam'd  you,  not  a  shaft  to-day 
But  shall  find  mark  withm  a  Scottish  bosom, 
If  thus  our  field  be  order'd.    The  callow  boys. 
Who  draw  but  fonr^foot  bows,  shall  gall  our  Iront, 
While  on  our  mainward,  and  upon  the  rear. 
The  cloth-yard  shafts  shall  fsll  like  death's  own  darts. 
And,  though  blind  men  disohaige  them,  find  a  mark. 
Thus  shall  we  die  the  death  of  slaugbter'd  deer, 
Which,  driven  into  the  toils,  are  shot  at  ease 
By  boys  and  women,  while  they  toss  aloft 
All  idly  and  in  vain  their  bnnohy  horns. 
As  we  shall  shake  our  unavailing  spears. 

Rae.  Tush,  tell  not  me !  If  tbcir  shot  &11  like  hail. 
Our  men  have  Milan  coats  to  bear  it  out. 

Swi.  Never  did  armourer  temper  steel  on  stithy 
That  made  sure  fence  against  an  English  arrow; 
A  cobweb  gossamer  were  guard  as  good^ 
Against  a  virasp-sting. 

Reo.  Who  fears  a  wasp-sting  f 

Swz.  I,  my  Lord,  fear  none ; 

Y  St  should  a  wise  man  brush  the  insect  o£^ 
Or  he  may  smart  for  it. 

Rbo.  We  11  keep  the  hill ;  it  is  the  vantage-ground 
l\nien  the  main  bakle  joins. 

Swi.  It  ne'er  will  join,  while  their  light  archery 
Can  foil  our  spearmen  and  our  barbed  horse. 
To  hope  Plantagenet  would  seek  dose  combat 
When  he  can  conquer  riskless,  is  to  deem 
Sagacious  Bdward  simpler  than  a  babe 
In  battle-knowledge.    Keep  the  hill,  my  Lord, 
With  the  mam  body,  if  it  is  your  pleasure ; 
But  let  a  body  of  your  chosen  horse 
Make  execution  on  yon  wa^ish  arobeis. 


>  MS. 


-"guard  sa  thick.* 


*  "  The  generous  abandonment  of  piiTate  ditsenalon,  on  the 
^art  of  Gordon,  which  the  historian  has  described  as  a  mo- 
Sicntary  liniNiIse»  is  defricted  by  the  dnunatist  with  great  skill 
and  knowledge  of  hnnaii  fee1iiig»  as  the  resttlt  of  many  pow- 
trftil  and  conflicting  emotions.  He  has^  vre  think,  been  veiy 
saooeasful  in  his  attempt  to  expreu  the  hesitating,  and  aome- 
timas  retrograde  morements  of  a  young  and  ardent  mind,  in 
it<  trandtloB  from  the  first  glow  of  indignation  againit  his 


rve  done  such  work  before,  and  love  it  well ; 

If  'tis  your  pleasure  to  give  me  the  leading. 

The  dames  of  GBierwood,  Inglewood,  and  Weardale, 

Shall  sit  in  widowhood  and  long  for  venison. 

And  long  in  vain.    Whoe'er  remembers  Bannock* 

bum, — 
And  when  shall  Scotsman,  tfll  the  last  loud  trumpet, 
Forget  that  stirring  word !— knows  that  great  battle 
Even  thus  was  fought  and  won. 

Lem.  This  is  the  shortest  road  to  bandy  blows ; 
For  when  the  bills  step  forth  and  bows  go  back, 
Hen  is  the  moment  that  our  hardy  spearmen. 
With  their  strong  bodies,  and  their  stubborn  hearts. 
And  limbs  well  knit  by  mountain  exercise, 
At  the  dose  tug  shall  foil  the  short-breath'd  Soothrin. 

Swi.  I  do  not  say  the  field  vrill  thus  be  won ; 
The  English  host  is  numerous,  brave,  and  loyal ; 
Their  Monarch  most  accomplish 'd  in  war's  art, 
Skill'd,  resolute,  and  wary 

Rbo.  And  if  your  scheme  secure  not  victory,* 
What  does  it  promise  us! 

Swi.  This  much  at  least,^ 

Darkling  we  shall  not  die :  the  peasant's  shaft, 
Loosen'd  perchance  without  an  aim  or  purpose. 
Shall  not  drink  up  the  life-blood  we  derive 
From  those  femed  ancestors,  who  made  thdr  breasts 
This  fh>ntier'B  barrier  for  a  thousand  years. 
We  '11  meet  these  Southron  bravely  hand  to  hand. 
And  eye  to  eye,  and  wespon  against  weapon ; 
Each  man  who  fells  shall  see  the  foe  who  strikes  him. 
While  our  good  blades  are  feithfol  to  the  hilts, 
And  our  good  hands  to  these  good  blades  are  feithAil, 
Blow  shall  meet  blow,  and  none  fell  unavenged-* 
We  shall  not  bleed  alone. 

Rbq.  And  this  is  all 

Your  wisdom  hath  devised  f 

Swi.  Not  all ;  for  I  would  pray  yon,  noble  Lords, 
(If  one,  among  the  guilty  guiltiest,  might,) 
For  this  one  day  to  charm  to  ten  hours'  rest 
The  never-dying  worm  of  deadly  feud. 
That  gnavra  our  vexed  hearts — think  no  one  foe 
Save  Edward  and  his  host :— days  will  remain,* 
Ay,  days  by  fer  too  many  will  remain, 
To  avenge  old  feuds  or  struggles  for  precedence  ;— 
Let  this  one  day  ba  Scotland's. — For  myself. 
If  there  is  any  here  may  daim  tnai  me 
(As  well  may  chance)  a  debt  of  blood  and  hatred. 
My  life  is  his  to-morrow  unresisting, 
So  he  to-day  will  let  me  do  the  best 
That  my  old  arm  may  achieve  for  the  dear  country 
That 's  mother  to  us  both. 


hereditary  foeman,  the  mortal  antagonist  of  his  lather,  to  ttw 
no  less  warm  and  generous  devotion  of  feeling  which  is  inspired 
in  it  by  the  contemplation  of  that  foeman's  valour  and  rir- 
tnm.^—BriUih  CnOc 

•  MS.—"  For  this  one  day  to  chase  our  oountrjr^  cnrse 

From  TOUT  rex'd  bosoms,  and  think  no  one  foamj 
But  those  in  yonder  army— days  enow, 
Ay  dayik**  A«. 
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LGonuoiv  Motet  nuioh  emotitm  dvring  Um 
and  1ik9prteading  tpeKk  (ffSyritnoK, 
Kbo.  It  ii  a  dream — a  vison !— if  one  troop 
Baah  down  upon  the  arohen,  all  will  follow. 
And  order  is  destro/d— we  'U  keep  the  hatUe-rank 
Our  &then  wont  to  do.    No  more  on  'L^-Ho ! 
Where  be  thoie  youths  seek  knighthood  from  our 
sword  t 
Hbb.  Here  are  the  Qordon,  SomerriUe,  and  Haj, 
And  Hepburn,  with  a  score  <d  gallants  more. 
Rbo.  Ghirdoni  stand  forth. 
Gob.  I  praj  your  GK«oe,  foigive  me. 

Rbo.  How  I  seek  you  not  for  knighthood! 
Gob.  I  do  thirst  for 't. 

But,  pardon  me — 'tis  from  another  sword. 
Kbq.  It  is  your  SoToreign's— seek  you  for  a  worthier  t 
Gob.  Who  would  drink  purely,  seeks  the  secret 
fountain. 
How  small  soeyer— not  the  general  stream. 
Though  it  be  deep  and  wide.    My  Lord,  I  seek 
The  boon  of  knighthood  from  the  honoured  weapon 
Of  the  best  knight,  and  of  the  sagest  leader, 
That  ever  graced  a  ring  of  chivalry. 
—Therefore,  I  b^  the  boon  on  boidad  knee, 
Even  from  Sir  Alan  Swinton.  [KneeU. 

Rbo.  Degenerate  boyl    Al^ect  at  once  and  inso- 
lent!— 
See,  Lords,  he  kneels  to  him  that  slew  his  &ther  I 
Gob.  («toffM^  t^.)  Shame  be  on  him,  who  speaks 
such  shameful  word  I 
Shame  be  on  him,  whose  tongue  would  sow  dissen- 
sion, 
When  most  the  time  demands  that  native  Scotsmen 
Forget  each  private  wrong  I 

Swi.  (tNfomgitm^  kinu)  Youth,  since  you  crave  me 
To  be  your  sire  in  chivalry,  I  remind  you 
War  has  it  duties.  Office  has  its  reverence ; 
Who  governs  in  the  Sovereign's  name  is  Sovereign  ; — 
Crave  the  Lord  Regent's  pardon. 
Gob.  You  task  me  justly,  and  I  crave  his  pardon, 

[Bowi  to  the  Rbqent. 
His  and  these  noble  Lords' ;  and  pray  them  all 
Bear  witness  to  my  words. — Ye  noble  presence, 
Here  I  remit  unto  the  Knight  of  Swinton 
AH  bitter  memory  of  my  father's  slaughter, 
AH  thoughts  of  malice,  hatred,  and  revenge; 
By  no  base  fear  or  oomposition  moved. 
But  by  the  thou^t,  that  in  our  country's  battle 
All  hearts  should  be  as  one.    I  do  forgive  him 
As  tnelj  as  I  pray  to  be  foigiven. 
And  once  more  kneel  to  him  to  sue  for  knighthood. 

Swi.  {elided,  and  drawing  Us  $toord.) 
AJasl  brave  youth,  'tis  I  should  kneel  to  you, 
And,  tendering  thee  the  hilt  of  the  fell  sword 
That  made  thee  fotherless,  lud  thee  use  the  point 
After  thine  own  discretion.    For  thy  boon — 
Trumpeu  be  ready— In  the  Holiest  name, 
And  in  Our  Lady's  and  Saint  Andrew's  name, 

ITondking  Us  Aoidder  tvith  Ms  tmtrd. 
I  dub  thee  Knight ! — Arise,  Sir  Adam  Gordon ! 


Be  fluthfttl,  brave,  and  O,  be  fortunata. 
Should  this  ill  hour  pennit  I 

ITU  trmnpda  somrf;  On  Btraldt  <rf 


» 


<<  A  Gordon]    AQofdonS" 

Rbo.  Beggars  and  flatterers  t  Peaoe^  peace,  laagrl 
We  'U  to  the  Standard;  knigbU  shall  there  be  made 
Who  will  vrith  better  reason  crave  your  damow. 

Lbn.  WhatofSwinton'acoaiiselt 
Here's  Maxwell  and  myself  think  it  wotth  iMtiqg. 

Rbq.  (twHt  eoneentratedjndjffmition.) 
Let  the  best  knight,  and  let  the  sagest  leader^— 
So  Gordon  quotes  tiie  man  who  alew  hb  father,— 
With  his  old  pedigree  and  heavy  maoei. 
Essay  the  adventure  if  it  pleases  him. 
With  his  fyr  threescore  horse.    As  for  ourselves, 
We  will  not  peril  ang^  upon  the  meawunsb 

Gob.  Lord  Regent,  yon  mistake ;  for  if  Sir  Alan 
Shall  venture  such  attaelE,  each  man  who  calls 
The  Gordon  ohie^  and  hopes  or  foaia  from  him 
Or  good  or  evil,  follows  Swinton's  banner 
In  this  achievement. 

Rbq.  Why,  God  ha'  mercy  1  This  is  of  a  pieoSb 
Let  young  and  old  e'en  follow  their  own  ooonsel. 
Since  none  will  list  to  mine. 

Ross.     The  Border  ooekerel  fain  would  be  on 
hoiaebaok; 
Tis  safe  to  be  prepared  for  fight  or  flight: 
And  this  comes  of.it  to  give  Northern  lands 
To  the  false  Norman  blood. 

Gob.  Hearken,  prand  Chief  el  Isleal   Within  nj 


1  have  two  hundred  horse;  two  hundred  nders 
Mount  goard  upon  my  castle^  who  wonld  tread 
Into  the  dust  a  thousand  of  year  Redahanhs, 
Nor  count  it  a  day's  service. 

Swi.  Hear  I  this 

From  thee,  young  man,  and  on  the  day  of  battlel 
And  to  the  brave  MaoDonnell  I 

Gob.  Twas  he  that  uiged  me ;  but  1  amrebaked. 

Rbq.  He  crouches  like  a  leash-hoond  to  his  master  1  ^ 

Swi.  Each  hound  must  do  so  that  would  head  tht 


Tis  mongrel  curs  that  snatch  at  mate  or  master. 
Rbo.  Too  much  of  this.    Sirs,  lo  the  Bayal  Stan- 
dard! 
I  bid  you,  in  the  name  of  good  King  David. 
Bound  tnimpet»*-soand  fi>r  Sootlandand  King  David! 
ITU  Rbqbmt  amd  tkt  rut  po  qfi^,  and  Ik 
Seene  doaet.    Moment  Gordon,  Swiir* 
TON,  and  YiPOMT,  with  Rbtraus  mni 
foUowen,   LmvoxfiOowtAaRmmai 
bmt  rttnmt,  mnd  addrmet  Swinoif. 
Len  .  O,  were  my  western  honemen  but  cone  Uj^ 
I  would  take  part  with  you  I 

Swi.  Better  thai  you  remaia 

They  lack  disoretkm;  such  grey  head  aa  jomn 
May  best  supply  that  want. 


<  In  ths  MS.  thii  spMch  and  the  n«xt  are  InteirolaUd. 
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Lennox,  mine  asdent  frfend,  and  honofoi'd  lord, 
Fuvwall,  I  think,  forever! 
Lot.  Fkrew«ll,  brnTe  friend  I-^«nd  fkreweU,  noUe 


WhoM  ran  will  be  eelipeed  eren  u  it  rites  1— 
Th0  Regent  will  not  aid  jon. 
8wi.  We  will  to  bear  na,  that  at  aoon  the  blood- 
hoand 
Shall  halt,  and  take  no  party  what  time  his  oomnide 
Is  gnppttng  wKb  the  deer,  as  he  stand  stiU, 
And  see  ns  overmateh'd. 
Lbit.  Alas!  thou  dost  not  know  how  mean  his 
pride  is, 
How  strong  his  envy.  [him. 

8wi.  Then  we  wUl  die,  and  leave  the  shame  with 

[£Mr  Lbunox. 
Yip.  (to  GouMMi.)  What  alls  thee,  noble  yonthf 
What  means  tUs  pauset 
Thoa  dost  not  me  thy  generosity  1 

Gob.  I  have  been  huiried  on  by  strong  impulse, 
like  to  a  bark  that  scads  before  the  storm. 
Till  driven  upon  some  strange  and  distant  eoast, 
Which  nenrer  pilot  dream'd  ot — Have  I  not  forgiven! 
And  «m  I  not  still  fotherlesst 

Swi.  Gordon,  no; 

Fbr  wbOe  we  live  I  am  a  lather  to  thee. 
Gob.  Hum,  Swintoni— no! — that  cannot,  cannot 

be. 
Swi.  Then  ohange  the  phrase,  and  say,  that  while 
we  live, 
Qoidon  shall  be  my  son.    If  thoa  art  fotherless, 
Am  I  not  childless  too  f    Bethink  thee,  Ghnrdon, 
Oar  death-food  was  not  like  the  hoosehold  fire, 
Which  the  poor  peasant  hides  among  Its  embers, 
To  smoulder  on,  and  wait  a  time  for  walung. 
Oars  was  the  conflagration  of  the  forest, 
Which,  in  its  fory,  spares  nor  sprout  nor  stem, 
Hoar  oak,  nor  sapling-Hnot  to  be  extinguished, 
Till  Heaven,  in  mercy,  sends  down  all  her  wmters ; 
Bot,  once  sabdued,  its  flame  is  quenoh'd  for  ever; 
And  spring  shall  hide  the  tract  of  devastation,^ 
With  foliage  and  with  flowers.>— Give  me  thy  hand. 
Gob.  My  hand  and  heart!— And  freely  now !— to 

light! 
¥ir.  How  will  you  actf  [To  Swimtoii.]  The  Gor- 
don's band  and  thine 
Are  in  the  rearward  left,  I  think,  in  soom— 
HI  post  for  them  who  wish  to  charge  the  forsmostl 
Swi.  We  '11  turn  that  scorn  to  vantage,  and  de- 
scend 
SUoloiig  the  bfll— soDM  winding  path  there  must  be — 
O,  for  a  well-skiUM  guide ! 

[Hob  Haitblt  tiaria  wpfirom  a  T%ickei. 
Hob.  So  hero  he  stands.-^An  andent  friend.  Sir 
Alan. 
Hob  Hattely,  or,  if  yon  like  it  better. 
Hob  of  the  Heron  Plume,  here  stands  your  guide. 


Swi.  An  ancient  friend  f — a  most  notorious  knava^ 
Whose  throat  I've  destined  to  the  dodderM  oak 
Before  my  castle,  these  ten  months  and  more. 
Was  it  not  you  who  drove  from  Simprim-mains, 
And  Swinton-quarter,  sixty  head  of  cattle  f 

Hob.  What  then,  if  now  I  lead  your  sixty  lances 
Upon  the  English  flank,  where  theyHl  find  spoil 
Is  worth  six  hundred  beeves  f 

Swi.  Why,  thou  canst  do  it,  knave.    I  would  not 
trust  tiiee 
With  one  poor  bullock ;  yet  would  risk  my  life. 
And  all  my  followers,  on  thine  honest  guidance. 

Hob.  There  is  a  dingle,  and  a  most  discreet  one, 
(I  've  trod  each  step  by  star-light,)  that  sweeps  round 
The  rearward  of  this  hill,  and  opens  secretly 
Upon  the  archers'  flank. — Will  not  that  serve 
Your  present  turn,  Sir  Alan  t 

Swi.  Bravely,  bravely  1 

Gob.  Mount,  sirs,  and  eiy  my  slogan. 
Let  all  who  love  the  Gordon  follow  me ! 

9wu  Ay,  let  all  follow— but  in  silenoe  follow 
Scare  not  the  hare  that 's  oouchant  on  her  form — 
The  cushat  from  her  nest — brash  not,  if  possible, 
The  dew-divp  fttmi  the  spray — 
Let  no  one  whisper,  until  1  C17,  ^  Havoc !" 
Then  shout  as  loud  's  ye  will. — On,  on,  brave  Hob ; 
On,  thou  false  thief,  but  yet  most  foithful  Scotsman  1 

[Exemit. 


)  MS.—"  Bnt,  once  extingnish'd,  it  Is  quench'd  for  ever, 
And  ipring  ihall  hid«  the  blacknees  of  its  ashes.' 


ACT  II.— SCENE  L 

A  rmng  Oround  immediately  in  front  <fthe  Pontion  of 
the  Elfish  Main  Body.  Percy,  Chanoos,  Ribau- 
MOlfT,  and  oiker  Engliah  and  Norman  NoUei,  an 
gfw^ped  on  ihe  Stage. 

Feb.  The  Scots  still  keep  the  hill — the  sun  grows 

high. 
Would  that  the  charge  would  sound. 
Cha.  Thou  scent'st  the  slaughter,  Percy.— Who 

comes  here  f 

[Enter  ihe  Abbot  op  Walthamstow 

Now,  by  my  life,  the  holy  priest  of  Walthamstow, 
Like  to  a  lamb  among  a  herd  of  wolves  I 
See,  he  's  about  to  bleat. 

Ab.  The  King,  methinks,  deUys  the  onset  long. 

Cha.  Your  general.  Father,  like  your  rat-catcher. 
Pauses  to  but  his  traps,  and  set  his  snares. 

Ab.  The  metaphor  is  decent. 

Cha.  Reverend  sir, 

I  will  uphold  it  just.    Our  good  King  Edward 
Will  presently  come  to  this  battlo-field, 
And  speak  to  you  of  the  last  tilting  match, 
Or  of  some  feat  he  did  a  twenty  years  since ; 
But  not  a  word  of  the  day's  work  before  him 
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UT«n  u  tha  artift,  dr,  whose  name  offends  yoa, 
Bits  prasiDg  o'er  his  oan,  antil  the  trap  CsUy 
Announcmg  tfajtt  the  Tennm  are  secured. 
And  then  'tis  np,  and  on  them. 

Pea.  Chandos,  yon  give  your  tongue  too  bald  a 
license. 

Cha.  Percyy  I  am  a  neeeflaiy  eriL 
King  Edward  would  not  want  me,  if  he  could. 
And  oould  not,  if  he  would.    I  know  my  value. 
My  heavy  hand  excuses  my  light  tongue. 
So  men  wear  weighty  swords  in  their  defence, 
Although  they  may  offend  the  tender  shin, 
When  the  steel-hoot  is  dord. 

Ab.  My  Lord  of  Chandos, 

This  u  but  idle  speech  on  brink  of  battle. 
When  Christian  men  should  think  upon  their  sms; 
For  as  the  tree  fidls,  so  the  trunk  must  lie, 
Be  it  tor  good  or  evil.    Lord,  bethink  thee. 
Thou  hast  withheld  from  our  most  reverend  house. 
The  tithes  of  Everingham  and  Settieton ; 
Wilt  thou  make  satisfaction  to  the  Church 
Before  her  thunders  strike  thee  I   I  do  warn  thee 
In  moat  paternal  sort. 

Cha.  I  thank  you.  Father,  Alially. 
rhough  but  a  truant  son  of  Holy  Church, 
I  would  not  choose  to  undergo  her  censures, 
When  Scottish  blades  are  waving  at  my  throat. 
Ill  make  fair  composition. 

Ab.  No  composition ;  I'll  have  all,  or  none. 

Cha.  None,  then — 'tis  soonest  sp<^e.    I'll  take  my 
chance, 
And  trust  my  sinful  soul  to  Heaven's  mercy. 
Rather  than  risk  my  worldly  goods  with  thee — 
My  hour  may  not  be  come. 

Ab.  Impious — impenitent — 

Peb.  Hush  I  the  King— the  King ! 

Snter  KiNO  Edwabd,  aUmded  by  Bauol  tmd  oiien. 

Kino  {apart  to  Cha.)   Hark  hither,  Chandos! — 
Have  the  Yorkshire  archers 
Yet  jotn'd  the  vanguard  i 

Cha.  They  are  marching  thither. 

K.  Ed.  Bid  them  make  haste,  for  shame— send  a 
quick  rider. 
The  loitering  knaves !  were  it  to  steal  my  venison. 
Their  steps  were  light  enough. — How  now,  Sir  Abbot  t 
Say,  is  your  Reverence  come  to  study  with  us 
The  princely  art  of  war  f 

Ab.  I've  had  a  lecture  from  my  Lord  of  Chandos, 
In  which  he  term'd  your  Graoe  a  rat-oatoher. 

K.  Ed.  Chandos,  how 's  this  f 

Cha.  O,  I  will  prove  it,  sir!— These  skipping  Scots 
Have  changed  a  doxen  times  'twizt  Bruce  and  Baliol, 
Quitting  each  House  when  it  bi^an  to  totter; 
They're  fierce  and  cunning,  treacherous,  too,  as  rats. 
And  we,  as  such,  will  smoke  them  in  theur  fSsstnesses. 

K.  Ed.  These  rats  have  seen  your  back,  my  Lord 
of  Chandos, 
And  noble  Percy's  too. 

Per.  Ay;  but  tlie  mass  which  now  lies  weltering 


On  yon  hill  side,  Ulce  a  Leviathan 

That's  stranded  on  the  shallows,  then  had  soul  in  *C, 

Ordff  and  discipline,  and  power  of  action. 

Now  'tis  a  headless  corpse,  which  only  shows, 

By  wild  oonvulsiomi,  that  some  lifo  remains  in  "t. 

K.  Ed.  True,  they  had  once  a  head ;  and  'tvss  a 
wise, 
Although  a  rebel  head. 

Ab.  (6ot0fei^  to  the  Kiho.)  Would  he  vrere  here!  we 
should  find  one  to  match  him. 

K.  Ed.   There  's  something  in  thai  wish  whick 
wakflanecho 
Within  my  bofom.    Yet  it  is  as  well. 
Or  better,  that  The  Bruce  is  in  his  grave. 
We  have  enough  of  powerful  foes  onr  earthy- 
No  need  to  summon  them  from  other  worlds. 

Peb.  Your  Qrsee  ne'er  met  The  Bmoe  t 

K.  Ed.  Never  himself;  but  in  my  earliest  field, 
I  did  encounter  vrith  his  fomous  certains, 
Douglas  and  Randolph.   Faith  I  they  presa'd  me  herd 

Ab.  My  liege,  if  I  might  urge  you  with  a  questiMi, 
Will  the  SooU  fight  to-day  f 

K.  Ed.  {aharply,)  Go  look  your  breviary. 

Cha.  {apart,)  The  Abbot  haa  it— Edward  will  aot 
answer 
On  that  nice  point.    We  must  observe  faia  humour.^ 

lAddremmihtKaa 
Your  first  campaign,  my  liege  1 — ^That  was  in  Wesi^ 

dale. 
When  Douglas  gave  our  camp  yon  midnight  rulBe, 
And  tum'd  men's  beds  to  biers  ! 

K.  Ed.   Ay,  by  Saint  Edward!— I  eacaped  right 
neariy. 
I  was  a  soldier  then  for  holidays. 
And  slept  not  in  mine  armour :  my  safo  rest 
Was  startled  by  the  cry  of  <<  Douglas!  Don^!** 
And  by  my  couch,  a  grisly  cfaamberiain. 
Stood  Alan  Svrinton,  vrith  his  bloody  mace. 
It  was  a  churchman  saved  mo — ^my  stout  chaplain. 
Heaven  quit  his  spirit  1  caught  a  weapon  up. 
And  grappled  with  the  giant. — How  now,  Louis  I 


Emter  on  Officer,  wko  tekupen  ike  KiKO. 

K.  Ed.  Say  to  him, — thus — and  thus 

f  tfMifpm 
Ab.  That  Svrinton's  dead.    A  monk  of  oun  rs- 
ported. 
Bound  homeward  from  St.  Ninlan's  pilgrimage. 
The  Lord  of  Ch>rdon  dew  him. 

Pee.  Father,  and  if  your  house  stood  on  our  borden, 
You  might  have  cause  to  know  that  Swinton  lives, 
And  is  on  horseback  yet. 

Cha.  He  slew  the  Gordon, 

That's  all  the  difference—*  very  trifle. 

Ab.  Trifling  to  those  who  vrage  a  war  more  noils 
Than  with  the  arm  of  flesh. 
Cha.  (<9wrf.)  The  Abbot's  vex'd,  I'll  fob  the  ssfs 
for  him. — 
(Aloud,)  1  have  seen  priests  that  used  that  arm  d 
flesh. 
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And  wed  H  itindUj^— M oet  nvereud  Fath«r, 
Vfhai  Mj  70a  to  the  ohapUiB't  deed  of  emu 
In  the  King's  tent  at  Weerdale  I 

Ab.  It  was  most  sinAily  being  against  the  canon 
Prohibiting  all  churohmen  to  bear  weapons ; 
And  as  he  fell  in  that  unseemly  guise^ 
Perchance  bis  soul  maj  rue  *t. 

K.  Ed.  {overhearing  tMe  lad  worde*')  Who  may  rue ! 
And  what  is  to  be  rued  I 

Cba.  {apmrL)  111  match  his  Reverence  for  the  tithes 
of  Everingham. 
—The  Abbot  says,  my  Liege,  the  deed  was  sinfiil, 
By  which  your  chi^lain,  wielding  secular  weapons. 
Secured  your  Grace's  life  and  liberty, 
And  that  he  suffers  for  't  in  purgatory. 

K.  Ed.  {to  ike  Abbot.)  Say'st  thou  my  chaplain  is 
in  pufgatory  t 

A&  It  is  the  canon  speaks  it,  good  my  Liege. 

K.  £d.  In  purgatory !  thou  shalt  pray  him  out  on't, 
Or  I  will  make  thee  wish  thyself  beside  him. 

Ab.  My  Lord,  perchance  his  soul  is  past  the  aid 
Of  all  the  Church  may  do— there  is  a  place 
Plrom  which  there  's  no  redemption. 

K.  Ed.  And  if  I  thought  my  fsithfol  chaplain 
there. 
Thou  shonldst  there  join  him,  priest  I — Gh>,  watch,  fitft. 

And  let  me  have  such  prayers  as  will  storm  Heaven — 
None  of  jour  maim'd  and  mutter'd  hunting  masses. 

Ab.  {apeari  to  Cba.)  For  God's  sake  take  him  off. 

Cba.  Wilt  thou  compound,  then. 
The  tithes  of  Everingham! 

K.  Ed.  I  teU  thee,  if  thou  bear*st  the  keys  of 
Heaven, 
Abbot,  thou  shalt  not  turn  a  bolt  vrith  them 
'Gainst  any  well-deserving  Eogtish  subject. 

Ab.  {to  Cba.)  We  will  compound,  and  grant  thee, 
too,  a  share 
I'  the  next  indulgence.    Thou  dost  need  it  much. 
And  greatly  'twill  avail  thee. 

Cba.  Enough— we're  friends,  and  when  occasion 


I  will  strike  in.— ^ 

[Looke  OS  tf  taiBarde  (he  SoottUk  Armjf. 
JL  Ed.  Answer,  proud  Abbot;  is  my  chaplain's 
soul. 
If  thou  knowest  aught  on  't,  in  the  evil  placet 
Cha.  My  liege,  the  Yorkshire  men  have  gain'd  the 
meadow. 
I  see  the  pennon  green  of  merry  Sherwood. 
K.  Ed.  Then  give  the  signal  mstanti    We  have 
lost 
But  too  much  time  already. 
Ab.  My  Liege,  your  holy  chaplain's  blessed  soul — 
K.  Ed.  To  hell  with  it  and  thee !   Is  this  a  time 
To  speak  of  monks  and  chaplains! 

1  M&— •«  The  TiswIoH,  ths  raaiitlssi  plsfO%*'  te. 
The  vtll-known  txpreHioD  hj  which  Robert  Bmee  oea- 


[FlomriekofTrwMfdMiimmeered^a 
mnrnd  cf  BugUs, 
See,  Chandos,  Percy— Ha,  Saint  George  1    Saint  Ed- 

wardi 
See  it  descending  now,  the  iktal  hail-shower. 
The  storm  of  England's  wrath— sure,  swift,  resist- 
less. 
Which  no  mail-coat  can  brooks — Brave  English  hearts  l 
How  close  they  shoot  together! — as  one  eye 
Had  aim*d  five  thousand  shafts— as  if  one  hand 
Had  loosed  five  thousand  bow-strings ! 

Prau  The  thick  volley 

Darkens  the  air,  and  hides  the  sun  from  us. 
K.  Ed»  It  falls  on  those  shall  see  the  snn  no 


more. 


The  winged,  the  resistless  plague  >  is  with  them. 
How  their  vez'd  host  is  reeling  to  and  fro. 
Like  the  chafed  whale  with  fifi^  lancca  in  him. 
They  do  not  see,  and  cannot  shun  the  wound. 
The  storm  is  viewless,  as  death's  sable  wing. 
Unerring  as  his  scythe. 

Pbb.  Horses  and  riders  are  going  down  together. 
'TIS  almost  pity  to  see  nobles  fidl. 
And  by  a  peasant's  arrow. 

Bal.  I  could  weep  them. 

Although  they  are  my  rebels. 

Cba.  (oitc/e  to  Peb.  )  His  conquerors,  he  means,  who 
cast  him  out 
From  his  usurped  kingdom. — (Alomd.)  'Tis  the  worst 

of  it, 
That  knights  can  claim  small  honour  in  the  field 
Which  archers  vrin,  unaided  by  our  laaoes. 

K.  Ed.  The  battle  is  not  ended.    [Lodke  tauxmU 
thefdd. 
Not  ended  I— scarce  begun !    What  horse  are  these, 
Rush  frum  the  thicket  underneath  the  hill ! 

Per.  They're  Hainaulters,  the  followers  of  Queen 
iMtbel. 

E.  Ed.  {Iiatlily,)  Hainaulters !— thou  art  bhnd— 
wear  Hainaulters 
Saint  Andrew's  silver  cross  ?— or  would  they  charge 
Full  on  our  archers,  and  make  havoc  of  them  V^ 
Bruce  b  alive  again— ho,  rescue !  rescue  !— 
Who  was't  survey'd  the  ground! 

Riba.  Most  royal  liege — 

K.  Ed.  a  rose  hath   fiJlen   from  thy  chaplet,* 
Ribaumont. 

Riba.  Ill  wfai  it  bat^,  or  lay  my  head  beside  it. 

E.  Ed.  Saint  Geoi^  I  Saint  Edward !  Gentlemen, 
to  horse. 
And  to  the  rescue ! — Percy,  lead  the  bill-men ; 
Ohaadoe,  do  thou  bring  up  the  men-at-arms*— 
If  yonder  numerous  host  dionld  now  bear  down 
Bold  as  their  vanguard,  {to  At  Abbot,)  tliou  mayst 
pray  for  us, 


mured  the  aegllgenee  of  IUado'ph»  for  peraaitting  an  Eiif(lMb 
body  of  cavalry  to  psH  his  flank  on  the  di^  prtcedii^  the  baV 
tie  ef  Bannookhara. 
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We  may  need  good  men's  pnyen.— To  the  reKOOy 
Lords,  to  the  resone  t  ha.  Saint  Qeoi^  1  Saint  Ed- 
ward!* 


SCENE  II. 

A  pari  of  Oe  Fidi  of  Battle  bdwiad  the  two  Mam 
Armiet,  TummUa  bekkid  ike  aomn;  aluruau,  and 
oriet  of  Gordon,  a  Gordon,"  <<  Swinton/'  fto. 

EnUr,  at  vidonout  over  IKb  EngUak  vangaard^ 
Yipoirr,  Retnald,  anda(hen. 
Vip.  Tis  sweet  to  hear  these  war-cries  sound  to- 
gether,— 
Ch>rdon  and  Swinton. 

Ret.  11b  passing  pleasant,  yet  'tis  strange  withaL 
Faith,  when  at  first  I  heard  the  Gordon's  slogan 
Sounded  so  near  me,  I  had  nigh  struok  down 
The  knaTo  who  died  it.' 

Enter  Swinton  and  Gh>aDON. 

Swi.  Pitch  down  my  pennon  in  yon  holly  hush. 

Gob.  Mine  in  the  thorn  beside  it ;  let  than  waTe, 
As  fought  this  mom  their  masters,  side  by  side. 

Swi.  Let  the  men  rally,  and  restore  their  ranks 
Here  in  this  Tantage-ground— disorder'd  chase 
Leads  to  disordePd  flight;  we  have  done  our  part. 
And  if  we  Ve  suooour'd  now^  Plantagenet 
Must  turn  bis  bridle  southward. — 
Beynald,  spur  to  the  R^goit  with  the  basnet 
Of  stout  De  Grey,  the  leader  of  their  vanguard ; 
Say,  that  in  battle-front  the  Gordon  slew  him, 
And  by  that  token  bid  him  send  us  succour. 

Gob.  And  tell  him  that  when  Selby'a  headlong 
ehaige 
Had  wellnigh  bom  me  down,  Sir  Alan  smote  him. 
I  cannot  send  his  helmet,  nerer  nutshell 
Went  to  so  many  shiTers. — ^Harkye,  grooms  I 

{To  ihoee  bekmd  the  eeenes. 
Why  do  you  let  my  noble  steed  stand  stiffBOing 
After  so  hot  a  course  1 

Swi.  Ay,  breathe  your  horses,  they  '11  have  work 
anon, 


>  "  In  the  Moond  act,  after  the  English  noblei  hare  amnsed 
themtelTM  in  tome  trifling  conrenation  with  the  Abbot  of 
Waltbamstoir,  Rdward  k  introteced ;  and  hie  proud  conn- 
Ceoiis  temper  and  aheit  manner  an  very  admfxaUy  dalhiea- 
ted ;  thoogh,  if  oar  historicel  reoollectkma  do  not  fiul  ns»  It  l« 
more  completely  the  piotare  of  Longahanks  than  that  of  the 

third  Edward. We  oonceire  it  to  be  extremely 

probable  that  Sir  Walter  Soott  had  retolred  to  commemorate 
some  of  the  erenti  in  the  life  of  Wallace,  and  had  already 
sketched  that  hen>»  and  a  Templar,  and  Biward  the  Fint, 
when  his  eye  glanced  orer  the  description  of  Homildon  HiU, 
m  Pinkerton's  History  of  Scotland ;  that,  being  pleased  with 
the  characten  of  Swiuton  and  Gordon,  he  transferred  his 
Wallace  to  Swinton ;  and  that,  for  the  sake  of  retaining  his 
portrait  of  Edward,  as  there  happened  to  be  a  Gordon  and  a 
Doagtas  at  the  battle  of  Hattdonn  in  the  time  of  Edward  the 
TUrd,  and  there  was  so  much  similarity  in  the  drcamstancea 
of  the  oooteet,  he  preserved  his  Edward  as  Edward  the  Third, 


For  fidwsrd's  men-at-ann*  will  soon  be  on  a% 
The  flower  of  Sngknd,  Gaseony,aDd  Flanders; 
But  with  swift  soooonr  we  will  bide  Ihem  bra^w 
De  Yipont,  thou  look'st  sad  I  * 

y  IP.  It  is  because  I  hold  a  Templar's  sword 
Wet  to  the  crossed  hilt  whh  Gbnstiati  blood. 

Swi.  The  blood  of  Englidi  arebem— what  can  fal4 
A  Scottish  blade  more  brayely  1 

Yip.  Even  therefore  gri6¥e  I  ior  those  gallant  yeo- 
men, 
England's  peculiar  and  appropriate  sons, 
Known  in  no  other  land.    Each  boasts  his  hearth 
And  fleld  as  free  as  the  best  lord  his  barony. 
Owing  subjection  to  no  human  Taasalage, 
Save  to  their  King  and  law.   Hence  are  they  renhils^ 
Leading  the  van  on  every  day  of  battle. 
As  men  who  know  the  bleasinga  they  defend. 
Henoe  are  they  frank  and  generous  in  peaoe^ 
As  men  who  have  their  portion  in  its  plenty. 
No  other  kingdom  shows  such  worth  and  happineeB 
Veird  m  audi  low  estate— therefora  I  menra  them. 

Swi.  I  '11  keep  my  sorrow  for  our  native  ScoIb^ 
Who,  spite  of  hardship,  poverty,  oppression. 
Still  follow  to  the  field  their  Chieftainis  banner, 
And  die  in  the  defenoe  on 't. 

6K>B.  And  if  I  live  and  see  my  haUs  again. 
They  shall  have  portion  in  the  good  they  fight  for. 
Each  hardy  follower  shall  have  hia  field, 
Hia  hoBsehold  hearth  and  sod-built  home,  aa  free 
As  ever  Southron  had.    They  shall  be  happy  !— 
And  my  Elizabeth  shall  smile  to  see  it  1—* 
I  have  beteay'd  myaelt 

Swi.  Do  not  believe  it.-^ 

Yipont,  do  thou  look  out  from  yonder  hcif^t, 
And  see  what  motion  in  the  Scottish  host. 
And  in  King  Edward's.—  [JBWI  Ymn 

Now  will  I  eonnsel  thse; 
The  Templar's  ear  is  for  no  tale  of  love. 
Being  wedded  to  his  Order.    But  I  tell  thee, 
The  brave  young  knight  that  hath  no  lady-love 
Is  Uke  a  lamp  unlighted ;  his  brave  deeds. 
And  its  rich  painting,  do  seem  then  most  glorioos, 
When  the  pure  ray  g^eama  through  tiiem.-^ 
Hath  thy  Elizabe^  no  other  name  1  * 


retaining  also  his  old  Knight  Templar,  in  defiance  of  the  i 
chronism.**— Jlf<mfih^  RevUuh  July,  I8SS. 

s  The  MS.  adds— "such  was  my  snrprisa.** 

■  **  While  thus  eiOoTinS  *  breathing  time,  Swintoa  obserm 
the  thonghtfhl  coontenance  of  De  Yipont.  See  what  fbUovib 
Were  ever  England  and  Englishmen  more  nobly,  morehssa< 
folly,  more  Justly  characterised,  than  by  the  latter,  or  was 
patriotic  feeling  ever  better  sustained  than  by  the  fovmer  and 
his  braTo  companion  in  arms  7  "—New  JStfteAerpft  ttgekm. 

«  *<  There  wasted  bat  a  little  ofthe  tender  paasleate  auks 
thisyoutherery  way  a  hero  of  romance.  But  the  poem  Imsbs 
ladiee.  How  admirably  is  thb  defect  supplied  I  In  his  sa- 
thnslastic  anticipation  of  prosperity,  he  allows  a  name  to  » 
cape  him."— JVino  Edinburgh  Rtvievf. 

•  "  Amid  the  confraioa  and  dfaa  of  the  battle,  the  reader  ii 
naexpectedly  greeted  with  a  dfalogve,  which  breathes  indtcd 
the  soft  aoundaof  the  lute  in  theckng «f  bempets.'*— JTaadKr 

MmVUWt 


HALIDON    HILL. 
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OoR.  Uoflt  I  then  gpmk  of  berlo  yoii»  Sir  Alan  t 
Th«  thoagbi  of  thee,  and  of  thy  nifttchlow  strength^ 
Hnth  oonjured  pbantoms  up  amoogrt  her  dreonit. 
The  name  of  Swinton  h«th  been  spell  nfBeient 
To  chaoe  the  fioh  blood  from  her  lovely  cheek, 
And  wooldet  then  now  know  hers  t 

Swi.  I  would,  nay  most. 

Thy  fioher  in  the  paths  of  ohhaliy, 
flbttold  know  the  load-star  thou  dost  role  thy  eovrse 
by. 

Gob.  Nay,  then,  her  name  is--haric 

8wi.  I  know  it  well,  that  ancient  northern  house. 

Gob.  O,  thou  shalt  see  its  fairest  grace  and  Ikvov 
In  my  Elisabeth.    And  if  moao  toneh  thee 

Swi.  It  did,  before  disasters  had  untuned  me. 

Gob.  O,  her  notes 
Shall  hush  each  sad  remembranoe  to  oblivion. 
Or  melt  them  to  soch  gentleness  of  fioeling, 
Tbnt  grief  shaU  ham  its  sweetness.    Who,  but  she. 
Knows  the  wild  harpings  of  our  native  land  t 
Whether  thsy  lull  the  shepherd  on  his  hiU, 
Or  wake  the  knight  to  battle;  rouse  to  merriment 
Or  soothe  to  sadness;  she  can  touch  each  mood. 
Princes  and  statesmen,  ohiefc  renown'd  in  arms, 
And  grey-hair'd  bards,  contend  which  shall  the  flrrt 
And  eboioeBt  homage  render  to  the  enchantress. 

Swi.  You  speak  her  talent  bravely. 

Gob.  Though  yon  smile, 

I  do  not  qieak  it  halL    Her  gift  creative. 
New  measnrss  adds  to  every  sir  she  wakes; 
Varying  and  gradng  it  with  liquid  svreetness. 
Like  the  wild  modalation  of  the  lark ; 
Now  leaving,  now  returning  to  the  strain  ! 
To  listen  to  her,  is  to  seem  to  wander 
In  some  enchanted  labyrinth  of  romance, 
Whsnoe  nothing  but  the  lovely  &iry's  will. 
Who  wove  the  q>ell,  can  extricate  the  wanderer. 
Methinks  I  hear  her  now  ! — 

Swi.  Bless'd  privilege 

Of  youth !    There 's  scarce  three  minutes  to  decide 

rrwizt  death  and  Ufa,  'twixt  triumph  and  defeat. 

Yet  all  his  thoughts  are  in  his  lady's  bower, 

Ust'ning  her  harping  I 

{Enter  ViPONT. 

Where  are  thine,  De  Vipont  T 

Tip.  On  death— H>n  judgment— on  eternity  I 

For  time  is  over  with  us. 

Swi.  There  moves  not,  then,  one  pennon  to  our 

aid. 

Of  all  that  Sutter  yonder  I 

Tip.  From  the  main  English  host  come  nuhix^ 

forward 

Pennons  enow — ay,  and  their  Boyal  Standard. 

Bat  ooTS  stand  rooted,  as  for  crovra  to  roost  on. 

Swi.  {to  Mnudf)  I  'U  rescue  him  at  least — Young 

Lord  of  Gordon, 

Spur  to  the  Regent — show  the  instant  need 

A  M&~"  And  am  I  dooiii*d  to  ykiA  the  nd  eonMnt 
That  thus  dtvotat  thy  Ufe  ? ' 


Qaau  I  penetrate  thy  purpose ;  but  I  go  not. 

Swi.  Not  at  my  bidding  I   I,  thy  sire  in  chivalry-— 
Thy  leader  in  the  battle  1—1  command  thee. 

Gob.  No,  thou  v^t  not  command  me  seek  my 
safety,— 
For  such  is  thy  kind  meaning-^at  the  expense 
Of  the  last  hope  which  Heaven  reserves  for  Scotland. 
While  I  abide,  no  follower  of  mine 
Will  torn  his  rein  for  life ;  but  were  I  gone. 
What  power  can  stay  themt  and,  onr  band  dispersed. 
What  swords  shall  for  an  instant  stem  yon  host, 
And  save  the  latest  chance  for  victory  t 

Tip.  The  noble  youth  speaks  truth ;  and  were  he 
gone, 
There  will  not  twenty  spears  be  left  with  us. 

GoR.  No,  bravely  as  we  have  begun  the  field. 
So  let  us  fight  it  out.    The  Regent's  eyes. 
More  certain  than  a  thousand  messages. 
Shall  see  us  stand,  the  barrier  of  his  host 
Against  yon  bursting  storm.    If  not  for  honour. 
If  not  for  warlike  rule,  for  shame  at  least 
He  most  bear  down  to  aid  us. 

Swi.  Must  it  be  so  I 

And  am  I  forced  to  yield  the  sad  consent. 
Devoting  thy  young  life  P    O,  Gordon,  Gordon  ! 
I  do  it  as  the  patriarch  doom'd  his  issue ; 
I  at  my  country's,  he  at  Heaven's  command ; 
But  I  seek  vainly  some  atoning  sacrifice,* 
Rather  than  soch  a  victim! — {Trmmpeti.)     Hark, 

they  come ! 
That  musio  sounds  not  like  thy  lady's  lute. 

Gob.  Yet  shall  my  lady's  name  mix  with  it  gaily.— 
Mount,  vaasals,  couch  your  lances,  and  cry,  ^'Goi* 

don  1 
Gordon  for  Scotland  and  Elizabeth  ! " 

[Eaimint,    LomiAlainmu 


SCENE  III. 

Another  pari  i^Oe  Field  (/BattUy 
/brmerSeene^ 


totie 


Alarum,    Enter  SmmoVy/blhwed  hy 
Hob  Hattelt. 

Swi.  Stand  to  it  yet  I    The  man  who  flies  to-day. 
May  bastards  warm  them  at  his  household  hearth  ! 

Hob.  That  ne'er  shall  be  my  curse.    My  Magdalen 
Is  tmsty  as  my  broadsword. 

Swi.  Ha,  thou  knave, 

Art  thou  dismounted  too  1 

Hob.  I  know,  Sir  Alan, 

You  want  no  homeward  guide ;  so  threw  my  reins 
Upon  my  palfi!«y's  neck,  and  let  him  loose. 
Within  an  hour  he  stands  before  my  gate ; 
And  Magdalen  will  need  no  other  token 
To  bid  the  Melrose  Monks  say  masses  for  me. 


«  MS.—"  0,  could  there  be  lome  lf»»er  MCriflce." 
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Swi.  Tlum  art  raiohred  to  chttt  the  halter,  then  t 
Hob.  It  is  my  pai^oae. 

Having  liyed  a  thief,  to  die  a  braTe  man's  death ; 
And  never  had  I  a  nM>re  glorioiis  chance  for 't. 
8wi.  Here  lies  the  way  to  it,  knavew — ^Make  in, 
make  in, 
And  aid  young  Gh)rdon  I 

{Exetmi.  Loud  euid  Umg  Alarmnu.  After 
ufkiA  ths  back  Soate  fm»,  and  dw- 
coven  SwiMTOir  on  Ae  gromidy  Goft- 
Doif    evpporimg  kim ;    balk   nmek 
teounded, 
8wi.  All  are  ent  down — the  reapers  Ikave  paas'd 
o'er  us, 
And  hie  to  distant  harvest — ^My  tml  's  over; 
There  lies  my  sickle.    [Dropprng  hie  eword.'}    Hand 

of  mine  again 
Shall  never,  never  wield  it  I  * 

Goa.  O  valiant  leader,  is  thy  light  eztinguish'd  ! 
That  only  beaoon-flame  which  promised  safety 
In  this  day's  deadly  wrack  ! 
8wi.  My  lamp  hath  long  been  dim !    But  thine, 
young  Gordon, 
Jnst  kindled,  to  be  qnench'd  so  suddenly, 

Ere  Scotland  saw  its  splendour ! 

Goa.  Five  thonsand  hone  hung  idly  on  yon  hill, 
Saw  us  o'erpower'd,  and  no  one  stirr'd  to  aid  us  I 
Swi.  It  was  the  Regent's  envy.— Out  !--aIas  1 
Why  blame  I  him  !— It  was  our  dvil  disoord. 
Our  selfish  vanity,  our  jealous  hatred. 
Which  framed  this  day  of  dole  for  our  poor  oonntry.— 
Had  thy  breve  father  held  yon  leading  staff, 
As  well  liis  rank  and  valour  might  have  claimed  it, 
We  had  not  feirn  unaided. — How,  O  how 

Is  he  to  answer  it,  whose  deed  prevented 

Gk>iL  Alas  I  alas  I  the  author  of  the  death-feud. 
He  has  his  reckoning  too  I  for  had  your  sons 
And  num'rous  vassals  lived,  we  had  lack'd  no  aid. 
Swi.  May  God  aaaoU  the  dead,  and  him  who  fol- 
lows I 
We  've  drank  the  poison'd  beverage  which  we  brew'd : 
Have  sown  the  wind,  and  reap'd  the  tenfold  whirl- 
wind ! — 
But  thou,  breve  youth,  whose  nobleness  of  heart 
Pour'd  oil  upon  the  wounds  our  hate  inflicted ; 
Thou,  who  hast  done  no  wrong,  need'st  no  forgive- 
ness,— 
Why  should'st  thou  share  our  punishment ! 

GoR.  All  need  forgiveness — [disiani  alarum.^ 

Hark,  in  yonder  shout 
Did  the  main  battles  counter  I 
Swi.  Look  on  the  field,  brave  Gordon,  if  thou 
canst. 
And  tell  me  how  the  day  goes.— But  I  guess, 

Too  surely  do  I  guess 

GoR.  All 's  lost  I  all 's  lost !— Of  the  main  Scottish 
host, 


•  TMt  speech  of  Swfnton'e  it  iDtarpoUted  on  the  blank 
page  of  the  mannic  ript. 


Some  wildly  fiy,  and  some  mah  wildly  forward; 
And  some  there  are  who  seem  to  torn  their 
Against  their  ooantrymen. 
Swi.  Banhness,  and  oowmrdioe,  and  seoret  tmr 

son, 
Gombine  to  ruin  us ;  and  our  hot  vakxiry 
Devoid  of  disdptine,  is  madmen's  strength. 
More  fatal  unto  fricoids  than  enemies  I 
I  'm  glad  that  these  dim  ^yes  shall  ses  no  nan 

on  't.— 
Let  thy  hands  does  them,  Gordon— I  wiU  dream 
My  foir-hair'd  William  rendera  me  tliat  office  I 

Gob.  And,  Swinton,  I  will  think  I  do  that  duty 
To  my  dead  fother. 

Enter  Db  Vipom. 
Vip.  Fly,  fly,  brave  youth  !— A  handfbl  of  thy  iol- 
lowers. 
The  soatter'd  gleaning  of  this  deqierate  day. 
Still  hover  yonder  to  essay  thy  rescue. — 
O  linger  not  1 — ^1 11  be  your  guide  to  then. 
Gob.  Look  there,  and  hid  me  fly !— The  oak  has 
foll'n; 
And  the  young  ivy  bush,  which  leam'd  to  climb 
By  its  support,  must  needs  partake  its  &1L 

YiP.  Swinton  I  Alas !  the  beet,  the  faravesl,stnnge^ 
And  sagest  of  our  Scottish  chivalry  1 
Forgive  one  moment,  if  to  save  the  living. 
My  tongue  should  wrong  the  dead« — Gordon,  betfaini 

thee. 
Thou  dost  but  stay  to  perish  with  the  corpn  ' 
Of  him  who  slew  thy  father. 

Gob.  Ay,  but  he  was  my  mn  in  ohtvalrj 
He  taught  my  youth  to  soar  above  the  promptings 
Of  mean  and  selfish  vengeaaoe ;  gave  my  youth 
A  name  that  shall  not  die  even  on  this  death-epot. 
BecoMs  shall  tell  this  field  had  not  been  lost, 
Had  all  men  fought  like  Swinton  and  like  Gordon. 

[Trssipete 
Save  thee.  Do  Vlpont.— Harkl  the  Southron  tnue- 
pets. 
YiP.  Nay,  without  thee  I  stir  not. 

J^fi^sr  Edward,  Chandos,  Pebct,  Baliol,  ^e. 
Gob.  Ay,  they  come  on — the  Tyrant  and  the  Traitor 
Workman  and  tool,  Plantagenet  and  Baliol.— 
O  for  a  moment's  strength  in  this  poor  arm. 
To  do  one  glorious  deed  I 

IHe  rushes  on  the  EnffUdk,  bulis  tnads 
prisoner  tdik  Vipont. 
K.  Ed.  Disann  them — ^harm  them  not;  though  it 
was  they 
Made  havoc  on  the  archen  of  our  vanguard, 
They  and  that  bulky  champion.    Where  b  het 
Chan.  Here  lies  the  giant  I    Say  his  name,  young 
Knight  I 


>  M&^<*  Then  hnt  isnll 


tetany  vitb  the 
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GoiL  Let  it  inffiee,  he  wm  a  man  this  momlng.^ 
Cha.  I  qQettkm'd  thee  in  sport    I  do  not  need 
Thy  information,  youth.    Who  that  has  foaght 
ThxvNigh  all  these  Scottish  wars,  but  knows  his  orest, 
Th«  aable  boar  ehain'd  to  the  letij  oak. 
And  that  huge  maoe  still  seen  where  war  was  wildest  1 

Kiif  o  Ed.  lis  Alan  Swinton ! 
Grim  chamberlain,  who  in  my  tent  at  Weardale, 
Stood  by  my  startled  ooneh'  with  torch  and  maoe. 
When  the  Black  Douglas'  war-cry  waked  my  camp. 

Gob.  {amkmff  down.)  If  thus  thou  know'st  him, 
Thoa  wilt  respect  his  corpse.^ 

K.  Ed.  As  belted  Knight  and  crowned  King,  I  will. 
Gob.  And  let  mine 
Sleep  at  his  side,  in  token  that  our  death 
Ended  the  feud  of  Swinton  and  of  Gordon. 

K.  Ed.  It  is  the  Gordon  ! — Is  there  aught  beside 
Edward  can  do  to  honour  bravery. 
Even  in  an  enemy! 

Gob.  Nothing  but  this : 
Let  not  base  Balid,  with  his  touch  or  look,        [still, 
IVolane  my  oorpse  or  Swinton's.    I  've  some  breath 
ftKNig^  to  say— Scotland— Elisabeth  1  [Diet, 

>  In  bia  BanatiT*  of  •T«nU  on  tho  day  after  the  battlo  of 
tharifRnair,  Sir  Walter  Soott  lajtt  '*  Amongst  the  gentlemen 
vho  fell  on  tUt  occaaon,  were  MTenl  on  both  sides,  alike 
eminent  for  birth  and  character.  The  body  of  the  gallant 
jonng  Earl  of  Strathmore  wasfoand  on  the  field  watched  by 
afidthfnl  old  domestic,  who,  being  asked  the  name  of  the  per- 
am  whoae  body  ha  waited  npon  with  so  mnch  care,  made  this 
striking  reply, '  He  was  a  man  yesterday.'  **—  Taki  q^a  Orand- 
father. 

t  MS.—"  Stood  arm'd  beside  my  conch,"  See. 

s  *<Tbe  character  of  Swinton  is  obTionsly  a  fiarnnrite  with 
the  antbor,  to  which  drcnmstaaee  we  are  probabh  indebted 
for  theatieng  relief  in  which  it  is  given,  and  the  perfect  veii- 
rimilitnda  which  belongs  to  it  The  stately  commanding  fignia 
of  the  veteran  warrior,  whom,  by  the  illosion  of  his  art,  tho  an> 
thor  has  placed  in  Teritable  presentment  before  ns ;— his  vene- 
rable age,  saperior  prowess,  and  intuitive  decision ;— the  broils 
fai  which  he  had  engaged,  the  misfortvneshehad  snlEired,  and 
the  Intrepid  fortitude  with  which  he  sustained  them,— together 
with  that  rigorous  control  of  temper,  not  to  be  shaken  even  by 
unmerited  contumely  and  insult ;— these  qualities,  grouped 
and  embodied  in  one  and  the  same  character,  render  it  morully 
impossible  that  we  should  not  at  once  sympathise  and  admire. 
The  inherent  force  of  his  character  is  finely  illustrated  in  the 
effect  produced  upon  Lord  Gordon  by  the  fliat  appearance  of 
the  man  *  who  had  made  him  fatherless.'  "—StUnburgk  Ma- 
gasiney  July,  1822. 

*  A  Venetian  General,  observing  his  soldiers  testified  some 
unwillingneas  to  fight  against  those  of  the  Pope,  whom  they 
regarded  as  fhther  of  the  Church,  addressed  them  in  terms  of 
similar  encouragement,—*'  Fight  on!  wa  were  Venetians  be- 
fore we  were  Christians.** 

*  '*  It  is  generally  the  case  that  much  expectation  ends  in 
disappointment.  The  free  delineation  of  character  in  some  of 
the  recent  Scottish  Novels,  and  the  admirable  oonrersations 
tatarspetsed  throuRhout  them,  raised  hopes  that,  when  a  re- 
gular drama  should  be  attempted  by  the  person  who  was  oon- 
rideied  as  their  author,  the  succeie  would  be  eminent  Its 
aanosttoement,  too,  in  a  solemn  and  formal  manner,  did  not 
dfminiit'*  the  interest  of  the  public.  The  drama,  however, 
which  was  expected,  turns  out  to  be  in  fact,  and  not  only  in 
name,  merely  a  dramatic  sketch,  which  i%  entirely  deficient  in 
plot  and  contains  but  three  characters,  Swinton,  Gordon,  and 


Cha.  Baliol,  I  would  not  brook  such  dying  looks,  ' 
To  buy  the  crown  you  aim  at. 

K.  Ed.  {to  Yip.)  Vipont,  thy  crossed  shield  8how.i 
ill  in  warfiire 
Against  a  Christian  king. 

Yip.  That  Christian  King  is  warring  upon  Scotland. 
I  was  a  Scotsman  ere  I  was  a  Templar,'* 
Sworn  to  my  country  ere  I  knew  my  Order. 

K.  Ed.  I  will  but  know  thee  as  a  Christian  cham- 
pion. 
And  set  thee  free  nnransom'd. 

Enter  Abbot  of  Walthamstow. 
Ab.  Heaven  grant  your  Majesty 
Many  such  glorious  days  as  this  has  been ! 

K.  £o.  It  is  a  day  of  much  and  high  advantage ; 
Glorious  it  might  have  been,  had  all  our  foes 
Fought  like  these  two  brave  champions. — Strike  the 

drums, 
Sound  trumpets,  and  pursue  the  fugitives. 
Till  the  Tweed*s  eddies  whehn  them.     Berwick 's 

rendered — 
These  wars,  I  tru«t,  will  soon  find  lasting  dose.' 

Edward,  in  whom  any  intersat  is  endeavoured  to  be  excited. 
With  some  exceptions,  the  dialogue  also  is  fiat  and  coarse ; 
and  for  all  these  defects,  one  or  two  vigorous  descriptions  of 
battle  scenes,  will  scarcely  make  sufficient  atonement,  except 
In  the  eyes  of  very  enthusiastic  friends."— JfanM/y  Rni€W. 


*'  Halidon  Hill,  we  understand,  unlike  the  earlier  poems  of 
its  author,  has  not  been  receited  into  the  ranks  of  popular  fa- 
vour. Such  rumours,  of  oou rso,  *haTe  no  effect  on  our  critical 
Judgment ;  but  we  cannot  forliear  saying,  that,  thinking  as  we 
do  Tory  highly  of  the  spirit  and  taste  with  which  an  interest- 
ing tale  is  here  sketched  in  natural  and  eneigetic  verse,  we 
are  yet  far  from  feeling  surprised  tliat  the  approbation,  which 
it  is  our  pleasing  duty  to  bestow,  should  not  have  been  antid* 
pated  by  the  ordinary  readers  of  the  work  before  us.  It  beara^ 
in  truth,  no  great  resemblance  to  the  narratire  poems  from 
which  Sir  Walter  Scott  derived  his  first  and  high  reputation, 
and  by  which,  Jbr  the  present,  his  genius  must  be  characterised. 
It  is  wholly  free  firom  many  of  their  most  obvious  faults— their 
carelessness,  their  irregularity,  and  their  inequality  both  of 
conception  and  of  execution ;  but  it  wants  likewise  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  their  beauties— it  has  less  '  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance,' less  picturesque  description,  romantic  association, 
and  chivalrous  glitter,  less  sentiment  and  reflection,  less  per- 
haps of  all  their  striking  charms,  with  the  single  exception  of 
that  one  redeeming  and  sufficing  quality,  which  forms,  in  our 
view,  the  highest  recommendation  of  all  the  author's  worlcs  of 
imagination,  their  unaffected  and  unflagging  vjoour.  This 
perhaps,  after  all,  is  only  saying,  that  we  hare  before  us  a 
dramatic  poem,  instead  of  a  metrical  tale  of  romance,  and 
that  the  author  has  had  too  much  taste  and  discretion  to  be- 
diaen  his  scenes  with  inappropriate  and  encumbering  orna- 
ment. There  is,  however,  a  class  of  readers  of  poetry,  and  a 
pretty  large  ciass,  too,  who  have  no  relish  for  a  work,  howoTer 
naturally  and  strongly  the  characters  and  incidents  may  bo 
conceived  and  susjained— howoTer  appropriata  and  manly 
may  be  the  imagery  and  diction— from  which  they  cannot  se- 
lect any  isolated  passagss  to  store  in  their  memories  or  their 
commonplace  books,  to  whisper  into  a  lady's  ear,  or  transcribe 
into  a  lady's  album.  With  this  tea-table  and  watering-place 
school  of  critics,  *  Halidon  Hill'  must  expect  no  favour ;  it  has 
no  rant— no  mysticism— and,  worst  oflknce  of  all.  no  affceta- 
tion."-Aat/f A  Critic,  October  1822. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Thess  few  scenes  had  the  honour  to  be  included 
fai  a  MisceUany,  published  in  the  year  1823,  by  Mrs. 
Joanna  Baillie,  and  are  here  reprinted,  to  unite  them 
vith  the  trifles  of  the  same  kind  which  owe  their  birth 
to  the  author.  The  singular  history  of  the  Cross  and 
Law  of  Clan  MacDuff  is  given,  at  length  enough  to 
satisfy  the  keenest  antiquary,  in  7^  Mindreigy  of  the 
SeatHsk  Border,^  It  is  here  only  necessary  to  state, 
that  the  Cross  was  a  place  of  refuge  to  any  person  re- 
lated to  MacDuff,  within  the  ninth  degree,  who,  hav- 
ing committed  homicide  in  sudden  quarrel,  should 
reach  this  place,  prove  his  descent  ttom  the  Thane  of 
Fif^  and  pay  a  certain  penalty. 

The  shaft  of  the  Cross  was  destroyed  at  the  Refor- 
mation. The  huge  block  of  stone  which  served  fbr 
its  pedestal  is  still  in  ezisteooe  near  the  town  of  New- 
burgh,  on  a  kind  of  pass  which  commands  the  county 
of  Blfe  to  the  southward,  and  to  the  north,  the  wind- 
ings of  the  magnificent  Tay  and  fertile  country  of 
Angus-shire.  The  Cross  boED  an  inscription,  which 
is  transmitted  to  us  in  an  unintelligible  form  by  Sir 
Robert  Sibbald. 

AanOTSFOiu),  January  1830. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONifi. 

«-.        '  \   Monks  of  Lindores, 

Waldhavk,      j  "^ 


lzndesat, 
Maubicb  Bebkblet 


, } 


SecttiA  Barons, 


TO 

MRS.  JOANNA  BAILLIE, 

AUTHOiuess  or 

«  THE  PLAYS  ON  THE  PASSIONS." 


PRELUDE. 


Nat,  smile  not,  Lady,  when  I  speak  of  witchcraft, 
And  say,  that  still  there  lurks  amongst  our  glens 


>  Vol.  IT.,  p.  206,  iu  the  Appcndiv  to  Lord  Soalit,  "  Law  of 
Clun  MacDufll' 


Some  touch  of  strange  endiantment. — Mark  tbtt 

firagment, 
I  mean  that  rough-hewn  block  of  masnve  stone, 
Placed  on  the  summit  of  this  mountain-pass, 
Commanding  prospect  wide  o'er  field  and  fell, 
And  peopled  village  and  extended  moorland. 
And  the  wide  ocean  and  majestic  Tay, 
To  the  hr  distant  Grampians. — Do  not  deem  it 
A  loosen'd  portion  of  the  neighbouring  rock, 
Detach'd  by  storm  and  thunder, — 't  was  the  pedeitol 
On  which,  in  ancient  tunes,  a  Cross  was  rear'd, 
Carved  o'er  with  words  which  fbil'd  philologists; 
And  the  events  it  did  commemorate 
Were  dark,  remote,  and  nndistinguishable. 
As  were  the  mystic  characters  it  bore. 
But,  mai^, — a  wizard,  bom  on  Avon's  bank, 
Tuned  but  his  harp  to  this  wild  northern  theme, 
And,  lo !  the  scene  is  hallow'd.    None  shall  psas, 
Now,  or  in  alter  days,  beside  that  stone. 
But  he  shall  have  strange  visions ;  thoughts  and  wordi, 
That  shake,  or  rouse,  or  thrill  the  human  hesrt, 
Shall  rush  upon  his  memory  when  he  bears 
The  spirit  "Stirring  name  of  this  rude  symbol;— 
Oblivious  ages,  at  that  simple  spell, 
Shall  render  back  their  terrors  with  their  woes, 
Alas!  and  with  their  crimes — and  the  proud  phsatoms 
Shall  move  with  step  fiimiliar  to  bis  eye. 
And  accents  which,  once  heard,  the  ear  forgets  not, 
Though  ne'er  again  to  list  them.    Siddons,  thine, 
Thou  matchless  Siddons  I  thrill  upon  our  ear; 
And  on  our  eye  thy  lofty  Brother's  form 
Rises  as  Scotland's  monarch. — But,  to  thee, 
Joanna,  why  to  thee  speak  of  such  vitfonsi 
Thine  own  wild  wand  can  raise  them. 

Yet  since  thou  wilt  an  idle  tale  of  mine, 
Take  one  which  scarcely  is  of  worth  enoi^ 
To  give  or  to  withhold. — Our  time  creeps  on. 
Fancy  grows  colder  as  the  silvery  hair 
Tells  the  advancing  vrinter  of  our  Ufe. 
But  if  it  be  of  worth  enough  to  please. 
That  worth  it  owes  to  her  who  set  the  task ; 
If  otherwise,  the  £snlt  rests  with  the  antbor. 


SCENE  L 

The  summit  of  a  Boeky  Pass  near  to  Nisulmrgky  oM 
hoo  miles  fiom  the  ancient  Ahbey  cflAmiwreij  ts  ¥^ 
In  the  centre  is  MaeDt^s  Cross,  an  arOigne  Jl/oav 
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[some. 


fltejtf ;  mid^  at  a  $maU  didamee^  m  om  tkUy  a  Chapdy 
tMfitk  a  Lamp  burmag. 

Enter,  at  havbig  aaeendsd  ik»  Pats,  NixiAir  and  Wald- 
KAYB,  Monkt  of  Lmdoret.  NiNiAlf  croties  himtel/, 
ond  teemt  to  note  hit  devoOont,  Waldhate  tiandt 
gatimg  on  tiepnuped,  cu  if  in  deqa  cotUeoyolation. 

Kir.  Here  etands  the  Crossy  good  brother,  oonae- 
crated 
By  the  bold  Thane  unto  his  patron  saint 
ICagridinSy  once  a  brother  of  our  house. 
Canst  tl}ou  not  spare  an  ave  or  a  oreed! 
Or  hath  the  steep  ascent  exhausted  you! 
You  trode  it  stoutly,  though  't  was  rough  and  tml- 

WaIm  I  have  tiode  a  rougher. 

Nuf .  On  the  Highland  hills— 

Scarcely  within  our  sea-girt  province  here. 
Unless  upon  the  Lomonds  or  Bennarty. 

Wal.  I  spoke  not  of  the  literal  path,  good  fsther, 
Bat  of  the  road  of  life  which  I  have  travell'd. 
Ere  I  assumed  this  habit;  it  was  bounded. 
Hedged  in,  and  limited  by  earthly  prospects. 
As  ours  beneath  was  closed  by  dell  and  thicket. 
Here  we  see  wide  and  far,  and  the  broad  sky. 
With  wide  horizon,  opens  ftiU  around, 
While  earthly  objects  dwindle.    Brother  Ninian, 
Fain  would  I  hope  that  mental  elevation 
Could  raise  me  equally  o'er  worldly  thoughts, 
And  place  me  nearer  heaven. 

NiN.  Tis  good  morality.— But  yet  forget  not. 
That  though  we  look  on  heaven  from  this  high  emi- 
nence, 
Tet  doth  the  Prince  of  all  the  aiiy  space. 
Arch  foe  of  man,  possess  the  realms  between. 

Wal.  Most  true,  good  brother;  and  men  may  be 
fiirther 
From  the  bright  heaven  they  aim  at,  even  because 
They  deem  themselves  secure  on  't. 

NiN.  {c^ier  a  paatte,)  You  do 

Strangers  are  wont  to  do  so— on  the  prospecL 
Ton  is  the  Tay  roU'd  down  from  Highland  hills, 
That  rests  his  waves,  after  so  rude  a  race, 
In  the  fair  plains  of  Ctowrie — further  westward. 
Proud  Stirling  rises— yonder  to  the  east, 
Dundee,  the  gift  of  God,  and  &ir  Montrose, 
And  still  more  northward  lie  the  ancient  towe: 

Wal.  Of  Edzell. 

NiN.  Howl  know  you  the  towers  of  Edzell? 

Wal.  Fve  heard  of  them. 

Nik.  Then  have  you  heard  a  tale. 

Which  when  he  tells,  the  peasant  shakes  his  head, 
And  shuns  the  mouldering  and  deserted  walls. 

Wal.  Why,  and  by  whom,  deserted! 

NiN.                                               Long  the  tale- 
Enough  to  say  that  the  last  Lord  of  Edzell, 
Bold  Louis  IJndesay,  had  a  wife,  and  found 

Wal.  Enough  is  said,  indeed — since  a  weak  woman, 
Ay,  and  a  tempting  fiend,  lost  Paradise, 
When  man  was  innocent. 


Nin.  They  fell  at  strife, 

Men  say,  on  slight  occasion :  that  fierce  lindesay 
Did  bend  his  sword  against  De  Berkeley's  breast. 
And  that  the  lady  threw  herself  between : 
That  then  De  Berkeley  dealt  the  Baron's  death- 
wound. 
Enough,  that  from  that  time  De  Berkeley  bore 
A  spear  in  foreign  wars.    But,  it  is  said, 
He  hath  retum'd  of  late ;  and,  therefore,  brother, 
The  Prior  hath  ordain'd  our  vigil  here. 
To  watch  the  privilege  of  the  sanctuary. 
And  rights  of  Clan  MacDuff. 

Wal.  What  righto  are  these ! 

Niif.  Most  true  I  you  are  but  newly  come  fttnn 
Rome, 
And  do  not  know  our  ancient  usages. 
Know  then,  when  fell  Macbeth  beneath  the  arm 
Of  the  predestined  knight,  unborn  of  woman, 
Three  boons  the  victor  ask'd,  and  thrice  did  Malcolm, 
Stooping  the  sceptre  by  the  Thane  restored, 
Assent  to  his  request.    And  hence  the  rule. 
That  first  when  Scotland's  King  assumes  the  crown, 
MacDuff's  descendant  rings  his  brow  with  it : 
And  hence,  when  Scotland's  King  calls  forth  hishost, 
MacDufTs  descendant  leads  the  van  in  battle : 
And  last,  in  guerdon  of  the  crown  restored, 
Red  with  the  blood  of  the  usurping  tyrant. 
The  right  was  granted  in  succeeding  time. 
That  if  a  kinimian  of  the  Thane  of  Fife 
Commit  a  slaughter  on  a  sudden  impulse. 
And  fly  for  refuge  to  this  Cross  MacDufl^ 
For  the  Thane's  sake  he  shall  find  sanctuary ; 
For  here  must  the  avenger's  step  be  staid. 
And  here  the  panting  homicide  find  safety. 

Wal.  And  here  a  brother  of  your  order  watches. 
To  see  the  custom  of  the  place  observed  i 

Nin.  Even  so; — such  is  our  convent's  holy  right, 
Since  Saint  Magridius — ^blessed  be  his  memory  ! — 
Did  by  a  vision  warn  the  Abbot  Eadmir. — 
And  chief  we  watch,  when  there  is  bickering 
Among  the  neighbouring  nobles,  now  most  likely 
From  this  return  of  Berkeley  from  abroad, 
Having  the  Lindesay's  blood  upon  his  hand. 

Wal.  The  Lindesay,  then,  was  loved  among  his 
fiiends !  .    [loved ; 

Nin.   Honour'd  and  fear'd  he  was — but   little 
For  even  his  bounty  bore  a  show  of  sternness ; 
And  when  his  passions  waked,  he  was  a  Sathan 
Of  wrath  and  injury. 

Wal.  How  now.  Sir  Priest  I  ijiorocly) — Forgive  me 
{recoUsating  Umtdf) — I  was  dreaming 
Of  an  old  baron,  who  did  bear  about  him 
Some  touch  of  your  Lord  Reynold. 

Nin.  Lindesay's  name,  my  brother. 
Indeed  was  Reynold ; — and  methinks,  moreover, 
That,  as  you  spoke  even  now,  he  would  have  spoken. 
I  brought  him  a  petition  from  our  convent : 
He  granted  strught,  but  in  such  tone  and  manner, 
By  my  good  saint !  I  thought  myself  scarce  safe 
I  Till  Tay  roU'd  broad  between  us.    I  must  now 
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Unto  the  chapel — ^meanwhile  the  watch  is  thhie; 
Andy  at  thy  word,  the  hurrying  fiig^itive, 
Bhould  such  arrive,  must  here  find  sanctuary ; 
And,  at  thy  word,  the  fiery-paced  avenger 
Must  stop  his  bloody  course— «'en  as  swoln  Jordan 
Controird  his  waves,  soon  as  they  touched  the  feet 
Of  those  who  bore  the  ark. 
Wal.  Is  this  my  charge  I 

Nur.  Even  so;  and  I  am  near,  should  chance  re- 
quire me. 
At  midnight  I  relieve  you  on  your  watch, 
When  we  may  taste  together  some  refreshment : 
I  have  cared  for  it ;  and  for  a  flask  of  wine — 
There  is  no  sin,  so  that  we  drink  it  not 
Until  the  midnight  hour,  when  lands  have  toll'd. 
Farewell  a  while,  and  peaceful  watch  be  with  you  ! 

lEaii  toumrds  the  Chapd, 
Wal.  It  is  not  with  me,  and  alas  I  alas ! 
I  know  not  where  to  seek  it.    This  monk's  mind 
Is  with  his  cloister  match'd,  nor  lacks  more  room. 
Its  petty  duties,  formal  ritual. 
Its  humble  pleasures  and  its  paltry  troubles, 
Fill  up  his  round  of  life ;  even  as  some  reptiles, 
They  say,  are  moulded  to  the  very  shape, 
And  all  the  angles  of  the  rocky  crevice. 
In  which  they  live  and  die.    But  for  myself. 
Retired  in  passion  to  the  narrow  cell. 
Couching  my  tired  limbs  in  its  recesses. 
Bo  ill-adapted  am  I  to  its  limits, 

That  eveiy  attitude  is  agony. 

How  now  !  what  brings  him  bock  1 

Re-enter  Ninian. 

NiN.  Look  to  your  watch,  my  brother ;  horsemen 
come: 
I  heard  their  tread  when  kneeling  in  the  chapel. 

Wal.  {looking  to  a  didanoe,)  My  thoughts  have  rapt 
me  more  than  thy  devotion. 
Else  had  I  heard  the  tread  of  distant  horses 
Farther  than  thou  oouldst  hear  the  sacring  bell ; 
But  now  in  truth  they  come : — ^flight  and  pursuit 
Are  sights  I  've  been  long  strange  to. 

NiN.  See  how  they  gallop  down  the  opponng 
hill! 
Yon  grey  steed  bounding  down  the  headlong  path, 
As  on  the  level  meadow ;  while  the  black. 
Urged  by  the  rider  with  his  naked  sword. 
Stoops  on  his  prey,  as  1  have  seen  the  fslcon 
DasMng  upon  the  heron. — Thou  dost  frown 
And  clench  thy  hand,  as  if  it  grasp'd  a  weapon  t 

Wal.  Tis  but  for  shame  to  see  a  man  fly  thus 
While  only  one  pursues  him.    Coward,  turn  ! — 
Turn  thee,  I  say  1  thou  art  as  stout  as  he, 
And  well  mayst  match  thy  single  sword  with  his — 
Shame,  that  a  man  should  rein  a  steed  like  thee, 
Yet  fear  to  turn  his  front  against  a  Ibe ! — 
I  am  ashamed  to  look  on  them. 

NiN.  Yet  look  again ;  they  quit  their  horses  now, 
Unfit  for  the  rough  path :  the  fugitive 
Keeps  the  advantage  still. — ^They  strain  towards  us. 


Wal.  I H  not  believe  that  ever  the  bold  Thane    ^ 
Rear'd  up  his  Cross  to  be  a  sanctoary 
To  the  base  coward,  who  shnnn'd  an  equal  oombat.— 
How 's  this  I — that  look — ^that  mieo — mine  eyes  grow 
dizzy! — 
NxN.   He   comes ! — thou   art   a   novioe  on  tUs 
watch, — 
Brother,  I  *11  take  the  word  and  speak  to  him. 
Pluck  down  thy  cowl ;  know,  that  we  spiritual  cham- 
pions 
Have  honour  to  maintain,  and  must  not  seem 
To  quail  before  the  laity. 

[Waldhatb  lets  down  hie  eowt^aad  tlfjn 
back. 

Enter  Maihuce  Bebrelbt. 
NiN.  Who  art  thou,  stranger !  speak  thy  name  and 

purpose. 
BsB.  I  claim  the  privilege  of  Clan  MacDufT. 
My  nsune  is  Maurice  Berkeley,  and  my  lineage 
Allies  me  nearly  with  the  Thane  of  FUe. 
NiN.  Gtive  us  to  know  the  cause  of  sanctnair  ? 
Bbb.  Let  hhn  show  it, 

Against  whose  violence  I  claim  the  privilege. 

Enter  Lindebat,  toitk  his  sword  drawn.    He  ndiad 
Berkeley  ;  NnriAN  interpoees. 

Nik.  Peace,  in  the  name  of  Saint  Magridios  1 
Peace,  in  our  Prior's  name,  and  in  the  name 
Of  that  dear  symbol,  which  did  purchase  peace 
And  good-will  towards  man  !  I  do  command  thee 
To  sheath  thy  sWord,  and  stir  no  contest  here. 

Lin.  One  charm  I  'U  try  first. 
To  luro  the  craven  from  the  enchanted  circle 
Which  he  hath  barbour'd  in. — ^Hear  you,  De  Beikdej. 
This  is  my  brother's  sword — the  hand  it  anns 
Is  weapon'd  to  avenge  a  brother's  death: — 
If  thou  hast  heart  to  step  a  furlong  off. 
And  change  three  blows,— even  for  so  short  a  ipacs 
As  these  good  men  may  say  an  ave-marie,— 
So,  Heaven  be  good  to  me  I  I  will  forgive  thee 
Thy  deed  and  all  its  consequences. 

Bbb.  Wero  not  my  right  hand  fetter'd  by  tht 
thought 
That  slaying  thee  wero  but  a  double  guilt 
In  which  to  steep  my  soul,  no  bridegroom  ever 
Stepp'd  forth  to  trip  a  measure  with  his  bride 
More  joyfoUy  than  I,  young  man,  would  rush 
To  meet  thy  challenge. 

Lin.  He  quails,  and  shuns  to  look  upon  my  weapon 
Yet  boasts  himself  a  Berkeley  1 

Ber.  Lindesay,  and  if  there  were  no  deeper  anus 
For  shunning  thee  than  terror  of  thy  weapon, 
That  rock-hewn  Cross  as  soon  should  start  and  stir, 
Because  a  shepherd-boy  blew  horn  beneath  it. 
As  I  for  brag  of  thine. 

NiN.  I  charge  you  both,  and  in  the  name  of  Hesvttif 
Breathe  no  defiance  on^this  sacred  spot. 
Where  Christian  men  must  bear  them  peaoefiillj, 
On  pain  of  the  Churoh  thunders.    Calmly  tell 
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Tcmr  eufle  ofdifliBrenoe;  and,  Lord  Lindesay,  thou 
Be  fint  to  speak  them. 

Lnf  .  Aak  the  blue  welkin— ask  the  silTer  Tay, 
Tlie  nerthemGrampiass — all  things  know  my  wrongs ; 
But  ask  not  me  to  tell  them,  while  the  villain. 
Who  wrought  them,  stands  and  listens  with  a  smile. 

Km.  It  is  said— 
Since  you  refer  ns  thns  to  general  feme— 
That  Berkeley  slew  thy  brother,  the  Lord  Louis, 
In  his  own  halls  at  Edzell— - 

LiK.  Ay,  in  his  halls — 
In  his  own  halls,  good  ikther,  that 's  the  word. 
In  his  own  hallB  he  dew  him,  while  the  wine 
Paas'd  on  the  board  between !    The  gallant  Thane, 
Who  wreak'd  Macbeth's  inhospitable  murder, 
Bear'd  not  yon  Cross  to  sanction  deeds  like  these. 

BsB.  Thou  say'st  I  came  a  guest  I — ^I  came  a  tio- 
tim, 
A  destined  fiotim,  train'd  on  to  the  doom 
His  frantic  jealousy  prepared  for  me. 
He  fiz'd  a  quarrel  on  me,  and  we  fought. 
Can  I  foiget  the  form  that  came  between  us, 
And  perish'd  by  his  sword  1    Twas  then  I  fought 
For  Tengeance, — until  then  I  guarded  life, 
Bat  then  I  sought  to  tal^e  it,  and  prevail'd. 

Lur.  Wretch!  thou  didst  first  dishonour  to  thy 
victim, 
And  then  didst  slay  him  I 

Bbh.  There  is  a  busy  fiend  tugs  at  my  heart. 
But  I  will  struggle  with  it !-— Youthful  knight, 
Hy  heart  is  uck  of  war,  my  hand  of  slaughter ; 
I  oome  not  to  my  lordships,  or  my  land, 
Biit  just  to  seek  a  spot  in  some  cold  cloister, 
Which  I  may  kneel  on  living,  and,  when  dead. 
Which  may  suffice  to  cover  me. 
Forgive  me  that  I  caused  your  brother's  death  ; 
And  I  forgive  thee  the  injurious  teims 
With  which  thou  taxest  me. 

Lin.  Take  worse  and  blacker. — Murderer,  adulte- 
rer I — 
Art  thou  not  moved  yet  1 

Beb.  Do  not  press  me  further. 

The  hunted  stag,  even  when  he  seeks  the  thicket, 
Compell'd  to  stand  at  bay,  grows  dangerous  I 
Most  true  thy  brother  perish'd  by  my  hand, 
And  if  you  term  it  murder~-I  must  bear  it. 
Thus  far  my  patience  can ;  but  if  thou  brsnd 
The  purity  of  yonder  martyr'd  saint, 
Whom  then  my  sword  but  poorly  did  avenge, 
With  one  ix^urious  word,  come  to  the  valley, 
And  I  will  show  thee  how  it  shall  be  answered  I 

NiN.  This  heat,  Lord  Bericeley,  doth  but  ill  aooord 
With  thy  late  pious  patience. 

Ber.  Father,  fbfgive,  and  let  me  stand  excused 
To  Heaven  and  thee,  if  patience  brooks  no  more. 


I  loved  this  lady  Itmidly'-tmly  loved — 
Loved  her,  and  vras  beloved,  ere  yet  her  fether 
Conferr'd  her  on  another.    While  she  lived. 
Each  thought  of  her  was  to  my  soul  as  hallow'd 
As  those  I  send  to  Heaven ;  and  on  her  grave, 
Her  bloody,  eariy  grave,  while  this  poor  hand 
Can  hold  a  sword,  shall  no  one  cast  a  scorn. 

Lin.  Follow  me.  Thou  shalt  hear  me  call  the  adul* 
teress 
By  her  right  name. — I'm  glad  there 's  yet  a  spur 
Can  rouse  thy  sluggard  mettle. 

Beb.  Make  then  obeisance  to  the  blessed  Cross, 
For  it  shall  be  on  earth  thy  last  devotion. 

,  {Thej/ are  goinff  of 

Wal.  {rushing Jwrward.)  Madmen,  stand  1 — 
Stay  but  one  second — answer  but  one  question. — 
There,  Maurice  Berkeley,  can'st  thou  look  upon 
That  blessed  sign,  and  swear  thou'st  spoken  truth  1 

Bee.  I  swear  by  Heaven, 
And  by  the  memoiy  of  that  murder'd  innocent. 
Each  seeming  charge  against  her  was  as  felse 
As  our  bless'd  Lady  's  spotless.    Hear,  each  saint ! 
Hear  me,  thou  holy  rood !  hear  me  firom  heaven. 
Thou  martyr'd  excellence  I — Hear  me  firom  penal 

fire, 
(For  sure  not  yet  thy  guilt  is  expiated  I) 
Stem  ghost  of  her  destroyer . 

Wal.  {throws badk  his  cowl,)  He  hears!  be  hoars . 
Thy  spell  hath  raised  the  dead. 

Lin.  My  brother !  and  alive ! — 

Wal.  Alive,-4>ut  yet,  my  Richard,  dead  to  thee. 
No  tie  of  kindred  binds  me  to  the  world ; 
All  were  renounced,  when,  with  reviving  life. 
Came  the  desire  to  seek  the  sacred  cloister. 
Alas,  in  vain !  for  to  that  last  retreat. 
Like  to  a  pack  of  bloodhounds  in  full  chase, 
My  passion  and  my  wrongs  have  foUow'd  me. 
Wrath  and  remorse— and,  to  fill  up  the  cry. 
Thou  hast  brought  vengeanoe  hither. 

Lin.  I  but  sought 

To  do  the  act  and  duty  of  a  brother. 

Wal.  I  ceased  to  be  so  when  I  left  the  world ; 
But  if  he  can  forgive  as  I  foigive, 
Ch>d  sends  me  here  a  brother  in  mine  enemy. 
To  pray  for  me  and  with  me.    If  thou  canst, 
De  Berkeley,  give  thine  hand. — 

Bee.  {gives  his  hand.)  It  is  the  will 

Of  Heaven,  made  manifest  in  thy  preservation. 
To  inhibit  ferther  bloodshed;  for  De  Berkeley, 
The  votary  Maurice  lays  the  title  down. 
Go  to  his  halls.  Lord  Richard,  where  a  maiden. 
Kin  to  his  blood,  and  daughter  in  affection, 
Heirs  his  broad  lands ;— If  thou  canst  love  ner,  linde* 

say, 
Woo  her,  and  be  suecessfbl. 
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€f)t  Boom  of  BeborgoiL 


PREFACE. 

Thb  first  of  these  dramatic  pieces^  was  long  since 
written,  for  the  purpose  of  obliging  the  late  Mr.  Terry, 
then  Manager  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  for  whom  the 
Author  had  a  particular  regard.  The  manner  in  which 
the  mimic  goblins  of  Devorgoil  are  intermixed  with 
the  supernatural  machinery,  was  found  to  be  objec- 
tionable, and  the  production  had  other  faults,  which 
rendered  it  unfit  for  representation.'  I  have  called 
the  piece  a  Melo-drama,  for  want  of  a  better  name ; 
but,  as  I  learn  from  the  unquestionable  authority  of 
Mr.  Colman's  Random  Records,  that  one  species  of 
the  drama  is  termed  an  eaetravoffcmzaf  I  am  sorry  I  waa 
not  sooner  aware  of  a  more  appropriate  name  than 
that  which  I  had  selected  for  Devorgoil. 

The  Author's  Publishers  thought  it  desirable,  that 
the  scenes,  long  condemned  to  oblivion,  should  be 
united  to  similar  attempts  of  the  same  kind  ;  and  as 
he  felt  indifferent  on  the  subject,  they  are  printed  in 
the  same  volume  with  Halidon  Hill  and  MacDuff's 
Cross,  and  thro^^nn  off  in  a  separate  form,  for  the  con- 
venience of  those  who  possess  former  editions  of  the 
Author's  Poetical  Works. 

The  general  story  of  the  Doom  of  Devorgoil  is  found- 
ed on  an  old  Scottish  tradition,  the  scene  of  which  lies 
in  Grallovtray.  The  crime  supposed  to  have  occasioned 
the  misfortunes  of  this  devoted  house,  is  similar  to  that 
of  a  Lord  Henries  of  Hoddam  Castle,  who  is  the  prin- 
cipal personage  of  Mr.  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe's 
interesting  ballad,  in  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Border,  vol.  iv.,  p.  307.  In  remorse  for  his  crime,  he 
built  the  singular  monument  called  the  Tower  of  Re- 
pentance. In  many  cases  the  Scottish  superstitions 
allude  to  the  fairies,  or  those  who,  for  sins  of  a  milder 
description,  are  permitted  to  wander  with  the  "  rout 
that  never  rest,"  as  they  were  termed  by  Dr.  Leyden. 
They  imitate  human  labour  and  human  amusements, 
but  their  toil  is  useless,  and  without  any  advantageous 
r^nilt ;  and  their  gaiety  is  unsubstantial  and  hollow. 
The  phantom  of  Lord  Erick  is  supposed  to  be  a  spec- 
tre of  this  character. 

The  story  of  the  Ghostly  Barber  is  told  in  many 
countries ;  but  the  best  narrative  founded  on  the  pas- 
sage, is  the  tale  called  Stmnme  Idebe,  among  the  le- 
gends of  Musteus.    I  think  it  has  been  introduced 


I  «•  The  Doom  of  DctoikoU/'  and  "  AncUndrane,"  were 
published  tc^ther  in  an  octavo  Tolome,  in  the  spring  of  1830. 
For  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  first,  see  Life  qf  Scott,  vol. 
v.,  pp.  197-204,  S8SS. 

>  Mr.  Daniel  Terrj,  the  comedian,  distinguished  for  a 
very  peculiar  style  of  humour  on  the  stage,  and,  moreover, 
by  personal  accomplishments  of  various  sorts  not  generally 


upon  the  English  stage  in  some  pantomijney  which 
one  objection  to  bringing  it  upon  the  scene  a  second 
time. 

ABBOTsroRO,  AprO,  1830^ 


DRAMATIS  PEBSONiE. 

Oswald  of  Detobgoii^  a  decaytd  SootUik  Baron. 

Leonard,  a  Banger. 

Dubward,  a  PcUmar,   . 

Lancelot  Blackthorn,  a  Compamon  of  Lamar^ 

in  lote  with  KatUen, 
GuLLCRAUicER,  a  conceited  Student. 
OwLSPiEGLE  and )  Masken,  represented  bjf  £l<uli- 
CocKLEDEMOT,     I  ^m  and  KatleoL. 

Spirit  of  Lord  Erick  of  Detorgoil. 
Peasants,  Shepherds,  and  Vassals  of  inferior  rauk. 

Eleanor,  Wife  of  Oswaid,  descended  of  obeenrs 

Parentage. 
Flora,  Daughter  of  Oswald. 
Katleen,  Niece  of  Eleanor. 


Ci)e  ^aam  of  ^ttat'%oih 

ACT  I.— SCENE  L 

The  Scene  represents  a  wild  and  hilly,  but  not  a  moea- 
tamous  Country,  in  a  frontier  District  cf  Saftlaad. 
The  flat  Scene  eaMnts  the  Castle  <f  Devorgoil,  deoased, 

and  partly  ruinous,  situated  upon  a  Lake,  and  eo^ 
nected  with  the  Latid  by  a  Drawbridge,uMAis  levered. 

Time — Sunset. 

Flora  enters  from  the  Castle,  looks  Umidly  uround,lke 
comes  forward  and  ^peais. 

He  is  not  here — those  pleasures  are  not  ours 
Which  placid  evening  brings  to  all  things  else. 

S0NO.» 

The  sun  upon  the  lake  is  low. 
The  wild  burds  hush  their  song, 


shared  by  members  of  his  profealon,  was,  duiing  many  j«a:S 
on  terms  of  hitimacy  with  Sir  Walter  Soott.  He  died  2^ 
June  1^9. 

>  The  author  thought  of  omitting  this  loiif^  iriiich  «>a.  I> 
fact,  abridged  into  one  in  "  Qnentin  Dunrard,"  tcraied  Opqb- 
ty  Guy.  [See  a«*e,  p.  701-3  It  seemed,  hovrevcr,  aeccMaiT 
to  the  sense,  that  the  original  stansas  should  bexetsincd  bei« 
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The  hills  baye  evening's  deepest  glow, 

Yet  Leonard  tarriee  long. 
Now  all  whom  varied  toO  and  care 

From  home  and  love  divide, 
In  the  oalm  mmaet  may  repair 

Each  to  the  loved  one's  aide. 

The  noble  dame,  on  turret  high, 

Who  waits  her  gallant  knight. 
Looks  to  the  western  beam  to  spy 

The  flash  of  annoar  bright 
The  village  maid,  vrith  hand  on  brow. 

The  level  ray  to  shade, 
Upon  the  footpath  watches  now 

For  Colin's  darkening  plaid. 

Now  to  their  mates  the  vnld  swans  row, 

By  day  they  swam  apart. 
And  to  Uie  thicket  wanders  slow 

The  hind  beside  the  hart. 
The  woodlark  at  his  partner's  aide, 

Twitters  his  closing  song — 
All  meet  whom  day  and  care  divide, 

Bnt  Leonard  tarries  long. 

[Katleeh  iat  come  ofd  o/the  CkuUe  whUe 
Flora  wcu  ringing^  and  tpeakt  when 
the  Song  is  ended. 

Kat.  Ah,  my  dear  coz ! — if  that  your  mother's 
niece 
Hay  so  presnme  to  call  your  father's  daughter — 
All  these  fond  things  have  got  some  home  of  comfort 
To  tempt  their  rovers  back— the  lady's  bower, 
The  shepherdess's  hut,  the  wild  swan's  couch 
Among  the  rushes,  even  the  lark's  low  nest. 
Has  that  of  promise  which  lures  home  a  lover, — 
Bat  we  have  nought  of  this. 

Flo.  How  call  you,  then,  tliis  castle  of  my  sire. 
The  towers  of  Devorgoil  t 

Kat.  Dungeons  for  men,  and  palaces  for  owls; 
Yet  no  wise  owl  would  change  a  former's  bam 
For  yonder  hungry  hall— «ur  latest  mouse. 
Our  last  of  mice,  I  tell  you,  has  been  found 
Starved  in  the  pantry ;  and  the  reverend  spider. 
Sole  living  tenant  of  the  Baron's  halls, 
Who,  train'd  to  abstinence,  lived  a  whole  aummer 
Upon  a  single  fly,  he  'a  funish'd  too ; 
The  cat  is  in  the  kitchen-chimney  seated 
Upon  our  last  of  fogots,  destined  soon 
To  dress  our  last  of  suppers,  and,  poor  soul. 
Is  starve  with  cold,  and  mewling  mad  with  hunger. 

Flo.  D 'ye  mock  our  misery,  Katleen  1 

Kat.  No,  but  I  am  hysteric  on  the  subject. 
So  I  must  laugh  or  cry,  and  laughing 's  lightest. 

Flo.  Why  stay  you  vrith  us,  then,  my  merry  cousin  ? 
From  you  my  aire  can  ask  no  filial  duty. 

Kat.  No,  thanks  to  Heaven  ! 
No  noble  in  wide  Scotland,  rich  or  poor, 
Can  claim  an  interest  in  the  vulgar  blood 


That  dances  in  my  vdns ;  and  I  might  wed 
A  forester  to-morrow,  nothing  fearing 
The  wrath  of  high-bom  kindred,  and  for  less 
That  the  dry  bones  of  lead-lapp'd  ancestors 
Would  clatter  in  their  cerements  at  the  tidings. 

Flo.  My  mother,  too,  would  gladly  see  you  placed 
Beyond  the  verge  of  our  unhappineas,^ 
Which,  like  a  witch'a  circle,  blights  and  taints 
Whatever  comes  within  it. 

Kat.  Ah  t  my  good  aunt ! 

She  is  a  carefol  kinswoman  and  prudent, 
In  all  but  marrying  a  ruin'd  baron. 
When  she  could  take  her  choice  of  honeat  yeomen ; 
And  now,  to  balance  this  ambiUous  error. 
She  preasea  on  her  daughter's  love  the  suit 
Of  one,  who  hath  no  touch  of  nobleness. 
In  manners,  birth,  or  mind,  to  recommend  him, — 
Sage  Master  GuUcrammer,  the  new-dubb'd  preacher. 

Flo.  Do  not  name  him,  Katleen  1 

KaT.  Ay,  but  I  must,  and  with  some  gratitude. 
I  said  but  now,  I  saw  our  last  of  fogots 
Destined  to  dress  our  last  of  meals,  but  said  not 
That  the  repaat  conabted  of  choice  daintiea. 
Sent  to  our  larder  by  that  liberal  auitor. 
The  kind  Melchisedek. 

Flo.  Were  famishing  the  word, 

I'd  fomish  ere  I  taated  them — the  fop. 
The  fool,  the  low-bom,  low-bred,  pedant  coxcomb ! 

Kat.  There  apoke  the  blood  of  long-descended  aires! 
My  cottage  wisdom  ought  to  echo  back, — 

0  the  snug  parsonage  I  the  weU-paid  stipend ! 

The  yew-hedged  garden !  beehives,  pigs,  and  poultry ! 
But,  to  apeak  honestly,  the  peasant  Katleen, 
Valuing  these  good  thinga  justly,  atill  would  acorn 
To  wed,  for  auch,  the  paltry  GuUcrammer, 
As  much  as  Lady  Flora. 

Flo.  Mock  me  not  with  a  title,  gentle  cousin. 
Which  poverty  has  made  ridiculous. — 

ITrumpetsfar  of. 
Hark !  they  have  broken  up  the  weapon-ahawing ; 
The  vassals  are  dismiaa'd,  and  marching  homeward. 

Kat.  Cornea  your  aire  back  to-night  1 

Flo.  He  did  purpose 

To  tarry  for  the  banquet.  Thia  day  only, 
Summon'd  aa  a  king'a  tenant,  he  reaumes 
The  right  of  rank  his  birth  assigns  to  hun, 
And  mingles  with  the  proudest. 

Kat.  To  return 

To  his  domestic  wretchedness  to-morrow — 

1  envy  not  the  privilege.    Let  us  go 

To  yonder  height,  and  see  the  marksmen  practise : 
They  shoot  their  match  down  in  the  dale  beyond. 
Betwixt  the  Lowland  and  the  Forest  district, 
By  ancient  custom,  for  a  tun  of  vrine. 
Let  us  go  see  which  wins. 

Flo.  That  were  too  forward. 

Kat.  Why,  you  may  drop  the  screen  before  youi 
face, 
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Which  some  chance  breexe  may  haply  blow  aaSde 
Just  when  a  youth  of  special  note  takes  aim. 
It  chanced  even  so  that  memorable  morning, 
When,  nattmg  in  the  woods,  we  met  young  Leonard ; — 
And  in  good  time  here  comes  his  sturdy  comrade. 
The  rough  Lance  Blackthorn. 

Efder  Lancelot  Dlicktboiln,  a  Foreder^  wiih  the 
Carocmofa  Deer  on  his  badCf  and  a  Gun  in  his  hand. 
Dla.  Save  you,  damsels ! 

Kat.  Godden,  good  yeoman.— Oome  you  from  the 

Weaponshaw  t 
Bla.  Not  I,  indeed ;  there  lies  the  maik  I  shot  at. 

[Lays  down  the  Deer. 
The  time  has  been  I  had  not  missM  the  sport. 
Although  Lord  Nithsdale's  self  bad  wanted  venison; 
But  this  same  mate  of  mine,  young  Leonard  Dacre, 
Makes  me  do  what  he  lists ; — he  '11  win  the  prize, 

though : 
The  Forest  district  will  not  lose  its  honour. 
And  that  is  all  1  care  for — {some  AoiUs  are  heard.) 

Hark !  they  're  at  it. 
Ill  go  see  the  issue. 

Flo.  Leave  not  here 

The  produce  of  your  hunting. 

Bla.  But  I  must,  though. 

This  is  his  lab  to-night,  for  Leonard  Dacre 
Charged  me  to  leave  the  stag  at  Devorgoil ; 
Then  show  me  quickly  where  to  stow  the  quarry, 
And  let  me  to  the  sports — [more  Aots,)    Come,  has- 
ten, damsels ! 
Flo.  It  is  impossible — ^we  dare  not  take  it. 
Bla.  There  let  it  lie,  then,  and  I'll  wind  my 
bugle, 
That  all  vdthin  these  tottering  walls  may  know 
That  here  lies  venison,  whoso  likes  to  lift  it. 

lAboui  to  blow. 
Eat.  (to  Flo.)  He  will  alarm  your  mother;  and, 
besides, 
Our  Forest  proverb  teaches,  that  no  question 
Should  ask  where  venison  comes  from. 
Your  careful  mother,  with  her  wonted  prudence, 
Will  hold  its  presence  plead  its  own  apology. — 
Come,  Blackthorn,  I  will  show  you  where  to  stow  it. 
[Exeunt  Katleen  and  Blackthobn  into  the 
Castle — more  shooting — then  a  distant  shout — 
Strofj^erSy  armed  in  different  wc^,  pass  over 
the  Stagey  as  if  from  the  Weaponakaw. 
Flo.  The  prize  is  won;  that  general  shout  pro- 
claim'd  it. 
The  marksmen  and  the  vassals  are  dispersing. 

[She  draws  back. 
Fibst  Vassal  (a  peasant.)  Ay,  ay,— 'tis  lost  and 
won, — the  Forest  have  it. 
'TIS  they  have  all  the  luck  on't. 
Second  Vas.  (a  shejAerd.)  Luck,  sayst  thou,  man  1 

'Tis  practice,  skill,  and  cunning. 
Third  Vas.  'Tis  no  such  thing.— 1  had  hit  the  mark 
precisely. 
But  for  this  cursed  flint ;  and,  as  I  fired, 


A  swallow  crosi'd  mine  eye  too— Will  yon  tell  me 
That  that  was  but  a  chance,  mine  honest  shepherd ! 
First  Vas.  Ay,  and  last  year,  when  Lanoelot  Black- 
thorn won  it. 
Because  my  powder  h^pen'd  to  be  damp, 
Was  there  no  luck  in  tiiat  1— The  worse  luck  nune. 
Second  Vas.  Still  I  say  'twaa  not  chance ;  it  might 

be  witchcraft 
FiBST  Vas.  Faith,  not  milikely,  nagfaboun;  foi 
these  foresters 
Do  often  haunt  about  this  min'd  castle. 
I  've  seen  myself  this  sparky — ^yonng  Leonard  Dsov- 
Come  stealing  like  a  ghost  ere  break  of  day, 
And  after  sunset,  too,  along  this  path ; 
And  well  you  know  the  haunted  towers  of  Devorgoil 
Have  no  good  reputation  in  the  land. 
Shep.  That  have  they  noL    I  've  heard  my  iather 
say,— 
Ghosts  dance  as  lightly  in  its  moonlight  halls, 
As  ever  maiden  did  at  Midsununer 
Upon  the  village-green. 
FiBST  Vas.  Those  that  frequent  anch  spirit-hannted 
ruins 
Must  needs  know  more  than  simple  Christians  do.— 
See,  Lance  this  blessed  moment  leaves  the  castle, 
And  comes  to  triumph  o'er  us. 

[Blackthorn  enters  from  As  Castie,  and 
comes  fonoard  tshile  they  speak. 
Third  Vas.  A  mighty  triumph  !  What  is  %  after  all. 
Except  the  driving  of  a  piece  of  lead^ — 
As  learned  Master  Gullcrammer  defined  it,— 
Just  through  the  middle  of  a  painted  board. 

Black.  And  if  he  so  define  it,  by  your  leave^ 
Your  learned  Master  Gullcrammer's  an  ass. 
Third  Vas.  {angrUy.)  He  is  a  preacher,  hnntBosn, 

under  fibvour. 
Second  Vas.  No  quarrelling^  neighboun— yon  nuj 
both  be  right. 


Enter  a  Fourth  Vassal,  with  a  gallon  daup  <^ws 
FouBiH  Vas.   Why  stand   you   brawling  ben{ 
Young  Leonard  Dacre 
Has  set  abroach  the  tun  of  wine  he  gain*d, 
That  all  may  drink  who  list    Blackthorn,  I  sought  ^ 

you; 
Your  comrade  prays  you  will  bestow  this  flsgoo 
Where  you  have  left  the  deer  you  killM  this  momiBg 
Black.  And  that  I  will ;  but  fint  we  wiU  tsk* 
toU 
To  see  if  it 's  worth  carriage.    Shepherd,  thy  horn. 
There  must  be  due  allowance  made  for  leakage, 
And  that  will  come  about  a  draught  a-pieee. 
Skink  it  about,  and,  when  our  throats  are  liquor'd, 
We  'U  merrily  trowl  our  song  of  weaponshaw. 

[  They  drink  about  out  tfthe  Shepherd's  hon 
andihensing. 

SONG. 

We  love  the  shrill  trumpet,  we  love  the  dnmi*s  ntti^ 
They  call  us  to  sport,  and  they  caU  ua  to  battle; 
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And  old  SootlAnd  shall  laugh  at  the  threats  of  a  stran- 


While  our  comrades  in  pastimeare  oomrades  in  danger. 

If  there  's  mirth  jb  our  hoose,  'tis  cor  neighbour  that 

shares  it — 
If  peril  approach,  'tis  oor  neighbour  that  dares  it; 
And  when  we  lead  off  to  the  pipe  and  the  tabor. 
The  ^kir  hand  we  pren  is  the  hand  of  a  neighbour. 

Then  close  your  rsnksy  oomrades,  the  bands  that  com- 
bine them,  [them; 
Faith,  Mendabip,  and  brotherhood,  join'd  to  entwine 
And  we  '11  laugh  at  the  threats  of  each  insolent  stran- 

ge'>  [ger. 

While  our  comrades  in  sport  are  our  oomrades  in  dan- 

BiACK.  Well,  I  must  do  mine  errand.  Master  flagon 

ISkakmgii, 
Is  too  QonsumptiTe  for  another  bleeding. 
Shep.  I  must  to  my  fold. 

Thisd  Vas.  I  '11  to  the  butt  of  wine, 

And  see  if  that  has  given  up  the  ghost  yet. 
FiBST  Vas.  Have  with  you,  neighbour. 

[Blackthorn  enten  the  Cattle^  tie  rest  exemmi 
sewraUy,     Mblchisedek  Qullcjummer 
teaksket  them  off  the  dage^  and  (hen  enten 
from  the  dde-deme.    His  oodume  is  a  Geneva 
eioak  and  band,  wUh  a  k^^rcroumed  hat ;  the 
red  of  his  dress  m  the  fashion  of  James  the 
JFirsfs  time.    He  looks  to  the  toindotvs  of  the 
CkMstle,  ^len  draws  bade  as  if  to  escape  obser- 
vation, whUe  he  brushes  hie  doak,  drives  the 
wUte  tkrsadsfrom  his  voaistcoat  tpiA  his  toet- 
ted  thumb,  and  dusts  his  shoes,  all  toiththe  air 
of  one  who  would  not  willinfflg  be  observed 
engaged  in  these  offices.    He  then  adjusts  his 
eoilar  and  band,  comes  forward  and  speaks. 
Guix.  Right  comely  is  thy  garb,  Melchisedek ; 
As  well  beseemeth  one,  whom  good  Saint  Muogo, 
The  patron  of  our  land  and  university. 
Hath  graocd  with  lioenae  both  to  teach  and  preach — 
Who  dare  opine  thou  hither  plod'st  on  foot  I 
Trim  sits  thy  cloak,  unruffled  is  thy  band. 
And  not  a  speck  upon  thine  outward  man. 
Bewrays  the  labours  of  thy  weary  sole. 

^TonAes  his  shoe,  and  smiles  oompiaoendy. 
Quaint  was  that  jest  and  pleasant ! — Now  will  I 
Approach  and  hail  the  dwellers  of  this  fort ; 
But  specially  sweet  Flora  Devorgoil, 
Ere  her  proud  nre  return.    He  loves  me  not, 
Mocketh  my  lineage,  flouts  at  mine  advancement — 
Sour  as  the  fhiit  the  crab-tree  furnishes. 
And  hard  as  is  the  cudgel  it  supplies; 
But  Flora — she  's  a  Uly  on  the  lake. 
And  I  must  reach  her,  though  I  risk  a  ducking. 

[As  GuLLCBAMiiXB  motes  towards  the  draW' 
bridge,  Bauldib  Dukward  enters,  and  in- 
terposes himsdf  betwixt  him  and  the  CatUe, 
QcLLCRAMMER  stope  and  speaks. 


Whom  have  we  here  V^-i  hat  ancient  fortune-teller, 
Papist  and  sorcerer,  and  sturdy  beggar, 
Old  Bauldie  Durward !   "Would  I  were  well  past  him ! 
[DuRWARD  advances,  partly  in  the  dress  of  a 
palmer,  partly  in  that  of  an  old  Seottisk 
mendicant,   having  coarse  blue   doak   and 
badge,  uj&Ue  beard,  ^c. 

Dub.  The  blessing  of  the  evening  on  your  worship, 
And  on  your  tsiPty  doublet.    Much  I  marvel 
Your  wisdom  cfaooseth  such  trim  garb,'  when  tern 

pests  • 

Are  gathering  to  the  bursting. 
GuLLCRAMMBR  {looks  to  kis  drcss,  and  then  to  the  shft 
with  some  apprehension.) 

Surely,  Bauldie, 
Thou  dust  belie  the  evening— in  the  west 
The  light  sinks  down  as  lovely  as  this  band 
Drops  o'er  this  mantle— Tush,  man !  'twill  be  fair. 

DuR.  Ay,  but  the  storm  I  bode  is  big  with  blows, 
HorKwhips  for  hailstones,  clubs  for  thunderbolts ; 
And  for  the  wailing  of  the  midnight  wind. 
The  unpitied  howling  of  a  cudgell'd  coxcomb. 
Come,  come,  1  know  thou  seek'st  fair  Flora  Devorgoil 

GuL.  And  if  I  did,  I  do  the  damsel  grace. 
Her  mother  thinks  so,  and  she  has  accepted 
At  these  poor  hands  gifts  of  some  consequence. 
And  curious  dainties  for  the  evening  cheer. 
To  which  I  am  invited— She  respects  me. 

DuR.  But  not  so  doth  her  father,  haughty  Oswald. 
Bethink  thee,  he  's  a  baron 

GcL.  And  a  bare  one ; 

Construe  me  that,  old  num ! — The  crofts  of  Muckle- 

whame — 
Destined  for  mine  so  soon  as  heaven  and  earth 
Have  sharedmy  uncle's  soul  and  bones  between  them — 
The  crofts  of  Mucklewhame,  old  man,  which  nourish 
Three  scores  of  sheep,  three  cows,  with  each  her  fol- 
lower, 
A  female  palfrey  eke — I  will  be  candid, 
She  is  of  that  meek  tribe  whom,  in  derision. 
Our  wealthy  southern  neighbours   nickname  don- 
keys—— 

DuR.  She  bath  her  follower  too, — ^when  thou  art 
there. 

GuL.  I  say  to  thee,  these  crofts  of  Mucklewhame, 
In  the  mere  tything  of  their  stock  and  produce. 
Outvie  whatever  patch  of  land  remains 
To  this  old  rugged  csstle  and  its  owner. 
Well,  therefore,  may  Melchisedek  Gullcrammer, 
Younger  of  Mucklewhame,  for  such  I  write  me. 
Master  of  Arts,  by  grace  of  good  Saint  Andrew, 
Preacher,  in  brief  expectance  of  a  kirk, 
Endow'd  with  ten  score  Scottish  pounds  per  annxun. 
Being  eight  pounds  seventeen  eight  in  sterling  com~ 
Well  then,  1  say,  may  this  Melchisedek, 
Thus  highly  graced  by  fortune— and  by  nature 
E'en  gifted  as  thou  seest— aspire  to  woo 
The  daughter  of  the  beggar'd  Devoi^il. 
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DuT^  Credit  an  old  man's  word,  Idnd  Master  GuQ- 
oraminery 
You  will  not  find  it  sOd — Come,  air,  I  'yo  known 
The  hospitality  of  Muddewhame ; 
It  nach'd  not  to  profiuenesa— yet,  in  gratitude 
For  the  pore  water  of  its  lifing  well^ 
And  fbr  the  barley  loaves  of  its  £iir  fields, 
Wherein  chopp'd  straw  contended  with  the  grain 
Which  best  should  satisfy  the  appetite, 
I  would  not  see  the  hopelbl  heir  of  Mucklewhame 
rhus  fiing  hfanself  oir  danger. 

GuL.  Danger!  what  danger t—Know'st  thon  not, 
old  Oswald 
This  day  attends  the  muster  of  the  shire, 
Where  the  crown-vassals  meet  to  show  their  anns. 
And  their  best  horse  of  service  t— Iwas  good  sport 
(An  if  a  man  had  dared  but  laugh  at  it) 
To  see  old  Oswald  with  his  rusty  morion, 
And  huge  two-handed  sword,  that  might  have  seen 
The  field  of  Bannockbum  or  Chevy-Chase, 
Without  a  squire  or  vassal,  page  or  groom. 
Or  e'en  a  single  pikeman  at  his  heels, 
B(ix  with  the  proudest  nobles  of  the  county. 
And  claim  precedence  for  his  tatter'd  person 
O'er  armours  double  gilt  and  oatrioh-plumage. 

Dub.  Ay!  'twas  the  jest  at  which  fools  Uugh  the 
loudest, 
The  downfall  of  our  old  nobility — 
Which  may  forerun  the  ruin  of  a  kingdom. 
I  've  seen  an  idiot  clap  his  hands,  and  shout 
To  see  a  tower  like  yon  {points  to  apart  of  the  Cattie) 

stoop  to  its  base 
In  headlong  ruin ;  while  the  wise  look'd  round. 
And  fearful  sought  a  distant  stance  to  watch 
What  firagment  of  the  Ikbric  next  should  follow ; 
For  when  the  turrets  Ikll,  the  walls  are  tottering. 

GuL.  {after  pondering.)  If  that  means  aught,  it 
means  thou  saw'st  old  Oswald 
Ezpeird  firom  the  assembly. 

DuR.  Thy  sharp  wit 

Hath  glanced  unwittingly  right  nig^  the  truth. 
Expell'd  he  was  not,  but,  his  claim  denied 
At  some  contested  p(unt  of  ceremony, 
He  left  the  weaponshaw  in  high  displeasure. 
And  hither  comes— his  wonted  bitter  temper 
Scarce  sweeten'd  by  the  chances  of  the  day. 
Twere  much  like  rashness  should  you  wait  his  coming, 
And  thither  tends  my  counsel. 

GuL.  And  1 11  take  it; 

Good  Bauldie  Dnrward,  I  will  take  thy  counsel, 
And  will  requite  it  with  this  minted  farthing. 
That  bears  our  sovereign's  head  in  purest  copper. 

DuR.  Thanks  to   thy  bounty— Haste  thee,  good 
young  master; 
Oswald,  besides  the  old  two-handed  sword, 
Bears  in  his  hand  a  staff  of  potency, 
To  charm  intruders  from  lus  castle  purlieus. 


»  MS—'*  And  Flora'*  yean  of  boanty." 

'  MS.—**  Thif  wsa  an  earth-born  bettle,  dull,  and  Anmy" 


QvL.  I  do  abhor  all  ohanns,  nor  will  abide 
To  hear  or  see,  for  less  to  feel  their  use. 
Behold,  1  have  departed.  [JEM  kuH^ 

MOMOA  DUBWABD. 

DuR.  Thus  do  I  play  the  idle  part  of  one 
Who  seeks  to  save  the  moth  ftooi  soordmig  hha 
In  the  bright  taper's  flame— And  Fkyia's  besnty* 
Must,  not  unlike  that  taper,  waste  away, 
GKlding  the  rugged  walls  that  saw  it  kindled. 
This  was  a  shard-bora  beetle,  heavy,  diuoBy,' 
Though  boasting  his  dull  drone  and  gilded  wing. 
Here  comes  a  flutterar  of  another  stamp. 
Whom  the  same  raj  is  charming  to  his  ruin. 

Efdi»  Leonard,  dremd  at  a  kmatmau;  As  paatet  It- 
fore  the  Tower,  and  tokitdet  a  note  or  two  ai  mienaU 
-Hiraunng  badty  at  t^ficufii  ofobtenuiM^-fttwt- 
tnfff  at  tf  expecting  tome  repfy,  Durward,  vim  ii 
had  not  obttrvedf  moeet  romd^eo  atto/rad  Lboxas]) 
nneacpectedig, 

Leon.  I  am  too  late— it  was  no  easy  task 
To  rid  myself  fhmi  yonder  noisy  revellers. 
Fbra!— I  fear  she 's  angry— Flom— Floral* 

80NO. 

Admire  not  that  I  gain'd  the  piue 

From  all  the  village  crew ; 
How  could  I  foil  with  hand  or  eyes, 

When  heart  and  foith  were  true  I 

And  when  in  floods  of  rosy  wine 
My  comrades  drown'd  their  cares, 

I  thought  but  that  thy  heart  was  mine, 
My  own  leapt  light  as  theirs. 

My  brief  delay  then  do  not  blame, 
Nor  deem  your  swain  untrue ; 

My  form  but  linger'd  at  the  game, 
tfy  soul  was  still  with  yon. 

She  hears  not  I 
DuR.  But  a  friend  hath  heard— Leonsid,  I  pity  thea 
Leon.  {tlartt,biUfwo9erthimtelf.)tikj,goUbl^t 
is  for  those  in  want, 
In  age,  in  sorrow,  in  distress  of  mind, 
Or  agony  of  body.    I'm  in  health — 
Can  match  my  limbs  against  the  stag  in  chase, 
Have  means  enough  to  meet  my  simple  wants, 
And  am  so  free  «f  soul  that  I  can  cand 
To  woodland  and  to  wild  in  notes  as  liv^ 
As  are  my  jolly  bugle's. 
DuR.   Even  therefore  dost  then  need  my  pitji 
Leonard, 
And  therefiire  I  bestow  it,  praying  thee, 
Before  thou  fleel'st  the  need,  my  mite  of  ptty. 


*  From  the  MS.,  the  foUotring  son);  appean  to  hare  ben  i 
recent  iDtexpolation. 
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Lieonjurd,  thoa  larmt;  and  in  that  little  word 
There  lies  enough  to  claim  the  ajmpathy 
Of  men  who  wear  mich  hoaiy  lodes  as  mine, 
And  know  what  misplaoed  love  is  sare  to  end  in.^ 

liBOH.  Good  father,  thou  art  old,  and  even  thy 
joath. 
Am  thoa  hast  told  me,  spent  in  cloistered  oells, 
Vlts  thee  but  ill  to  judge  the  passions, 
Which  are  the  joj  and  charm  of  social  life. 
r>oss  nse  no  futher,  then,  nor  waste  those  moments 
Whose  worth  thou  canst  not  estimate. 

{A»  Imjung/rom  iUm. 

Dub.  {ddamM  JUm.)  Stay,  young  maal 
*ns  seldom  that  a  beggar  claims  a  debt; 
Yet  I  bethink  me  of  a  gay  young  stripling, 
Hiat  owes  to  these  white  looks  and  hoary  beard 
Something  of  rererenee  and  of  gratitude 
More  than  he  wills  to  pay. 

Laoir.  Foists  me,  ikther.  Often  hast  thou  told  me, 
That  in  the  ruin  of  my  father's  house 
Ton  saved  the  orphan  Leonard  in  his  cradle ; 
And  well  I  know,  that  to  thy  care  alone- 
Care  seconded  by  means  beyond  thy  seeming — 
I  owe  whatever  of  nurture  I  can  boast. 

Dub.  Then  for  thy  life  preserved, 
And  for  the  means  of  knowledge  I  have  fiimish'd, 
(Which  lacking,  man  is  levell'd  with  the  brutes,) 
Grant  me  this  boon : — Avoid  these  fatal  walls  I 
A  curse  is  on  them,  bitter,  deep,  and  heavy. 
Of  power  to  split  the  massiest  tower  they  boast 
Fkom  pinnacle  to  dungeon  vault.    It  rose 
Upon  the  gay  horizon  of  proud  Devorgoil, 
As  unregarded  as  the  fleecy  cloud. 
The  first  forerunner  of  the  hurricane. 
Scarce  seen  amid  the  welkin's  shadeless  blue. 
Daric  grew  it,  and  more  dark,  and  still  the  fortunes 
Of  this  doom'd  funily  have  darkened  with  it. 
It  hid  their  sovereign's  favour,  and  obscured 
The  lustre  of  their  service,  gendered  hate 
Betwixt  them  and  the  mighty  of  the  land ; 
Till  by  degrees  the  irazing  tempest  rose. 
And  stripp'd  the  goodly  tree  of  fruit  and  flowers. 
And  bnds,  and  boughs,  and  branches.  There  remains 
A  rugged  trunk,  dismembered  and  unsightly, 
Waiting  the  bursting  of  the  final  bolt 
To  splinter  it  to  shivers.    Now,  go  pluck 
Its  single  tendril  to  enwreath  thy  brow, 
And  rest  beneath  its  shade— to  share  the  ruin ! 

1  Ilia  MS.  here  adds:— 

"  Lttmard*  But  mine  it  not  miqilaoed— If  I  aoiight 
beanty, 
Hceidee  it  not  with  Flora  DeroiKoil  ? 
If  pictjy  if  eireetncM,  If  diecretion. 
Patience  beneath  Ql-anited  taeke  of  labour. 
And  filial  tendernw,  that  can  begnile 
Her  moody  lire's  dark  thooghti,  as  the  aoft  moonehine 
Ulamee  the  dovd  of  night— If  I  seek  theee. 
Are  they  not  all  with  Flora  ?    Nnmber  me 
The  Uit  of  female  rirtnee  one  by  one. 
And  I  will  aneirer  all  with  Flora  DeTOigoa. 


Leon.  This  anathema. 
Whence  should  it  come  f— How  merited !— and  when  t 

Dub.  Twas  in  the  days 
Of  Oswald's  grandsire,— 'mid  Galwegian  chiefii 
The  fellest  foe,  the  fiercest  champion. 
His  blood-red  pennons  scared  the  Cumbrian  coasts, 
And  wasted  towns  and  manors  mark'd  his  progress. 
His  galleys  stored  with  treasure,  and  their  decks 
Crowded  with  English  actives,  who  beheld. 
With  weeping  eyes,  their  native  shores  retire. 
He  bore  him  homeward ;  but  a  tempest  rose 

Lbon.  So  for  I  've  heard  the  tale, 
And  spare  thee  the  recital,— The  grim  chiel^ 
Marking  his  vessels  labour  on  the  sea, 
And  loth  to  lose  his  treasure,  gave  command 
To  plunge  his  captives  in  the  raging  deep. 

Dub.  There  sunk  the  lineage  of  a  noble  name, 
And  the  wild  waves  boom'd  over  sire  and  son. 
Mother  and  nursling,  of  the  House  of  Aglionby,' 
Leaving  but  one  frail  tendrils — Hence  the  fote 
That  hovers  o'er  these  turrets,— hence  the  peasant^ 
Belated,  hying  homewards,  dreads  to  cast 
A  glance  upon  that  portal,  lest  he  see 
The  unshrouded  spectres  of  the  murdered  dead  ;* 
Or  the  avenging  Angel,  with  his  sword. 
Waving  destruction ;  or  the  grisly  phantom 
Of  that  fell  Chief,  the  doer  of  the  deed. 
Which  still,  they  say,  roams  through  his  empty  halls. 
And  mourns  their  wasteness  and  their  lonellhood. 

Lsoif.  Such  is  the  dotage 
Of  superstition,  fother,  ay,  and  the  cant 
Of  hoodwink'd  prejudice. — Not  for  atonement 
Of  some  foul  deed  done  in  the  ancient  warfore. 
When  war  was  butchery,  and  men  were  wolves. 
Doth  Heaven  consign  the  innocent  to  suffering. 
I  tell  thee,  Flora's  virtues  might  atone 
For  all  the  massacres  her  nres  have  done. 
Since  first  the  Pictish  race  their  stained  limbs^ 
Arrayed  in  wolfs  skin. 

Dub.  Leonard,  ere  yet  this  beggar^s  scrip  and  cloak 
Supplied  the  place  of  mitre  and  of  crosier,' 
Which  in  these  altered  lands  must  not  be  worn, 
I  was  superior  of  a  brotherhood 
Of  holy  men, — the  Prior  of  Laneroost. 
Nobles  then  aought  my  footstool  many  a  league. 
There  to  unload  their  rins— questions  of  conscience 
Of  deepest  import  were  not  deem'd  too  nice 
For  my  decision,  youths — But  not  even  then, 

"  Ihtrward.  This  is  the  wonted  pitch  of  yonthfol  pasdon ; 
And  every  woman  who  hath  had  a  lover. 
However  now  deem'd  crabbed,  croei,  aad  caakor'd. 
And  crooked  both  in  temper  and  in  shape. 
Has  in  her  day  been  thought  the  purest,  wisest. 
Gentlest,  and  best  condition'd— and  o'er  all 
Faireet  and  UTeliest  of  Eto's  nnmeroos  danghten 

*'  Leonard.  Good  ikther,  thou  art  old,"  Ac. 

t  MS. '*  House  of  Ehreawald." 

a  MS. "  spectree  of  the  murder'd  ci^tiros.'* 

4  MS. *'  their  painted  limba.** 

»  M&— "  SvppUed  tha{  ^l!^}of  palmer's  cowl  and  stall 
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With  mitre  on  mj  brow^  and  all  the  voioe 
Which  Rome  gives  to  a  father  of  her  chnrdiy 
Dared  I  pronounce  so  boldly  on  the  ways 
Of  hidden  Providence,  as  thou,  young  man, 
Whose  chiefest  knowledge  is  to  track  a  stag, 
Or  wind  a  bugle,  hast  presumed  to  do. 

Leon.  Nay,  1  pray  forgive  me, 
Father;  thou  know'st  I  meant  not  to  presume- 


DuB.  Can  I  refuse  thee  pardon  t— Thou  art  all 
That  war  and  change  have  left  to  the  poor  Durward. 
Thy  fiither,  too,  who  lost  his  life  and  fortune 
Defending  Lanercost,  when  its  fair  aisles 
Were  spoil'd  by  sacrilege — I  bless'd  his  banner. 
And  yet  it  prosperM  not.    But — all  I  oonld — 
Thee  from  the  wreck  I  saved,  and  for  thy  sake 
Have  stUl  dragged  on  my  life  of  pilgrimage 
And  penitence  upon  the  hated  shores 
I  else  had  left  for  ever.    Gome  with  me, 
And  I  will  teach  thee  there  is  healing  in 
The  wounds  which  friendship  gives.  {Eaeuni, 


SCENE  II. 

The  Scene  ekangee  to  the  interior  of  the  Cattle.  An 
apartment  iediacovered,  in  tMck  there  ismudi  appecar- 
once  o/preaentpoverfyfiniiBed  with  tome  reUcs  of  former 
gra;ndeur.  On  the  wall  kamgty  amongd  other  thxngt^  a 
ttdt  (^andent  armour;  bythetable  it  a  covered  batket ; 
behind f  and  concealed  by  U,  the  oareast  of  a  roe-deer, 

,  There  it  a  email  latticed  window^  uMch,  appearing  to 
perforate  a  wall  of  great  ihicknets,  it  tuppoeed  to  look 
out  towardt  the  draicbridge.  It  it  in  the  thape  of  a 
loop4u)le  for  muiketry ;  <tnd,  at  it  not  unmual  in  old 
buildingt,  itjdaeed  to  hi^up  intheuxUl,  that  it  it  only 
cqjproaehed  byfvoe  or  mt  narravo  tUme  tleja. 

EleInob,  thB  wife  of  Oswald  <f  Deyobooil,  Flora 
and  Katlebn,  her  Daughter  and  Niece,  are  ditoowred 
at  work.  The  former  epimytht  latter  are  endmddering. 
Eleanor  qmtt  her  own  labour  to  examine  the  manner 
in  which  Vvo^Jl  it  eaoecutii^  her  tosfe,  and  thahet  her 
headatifdittatitfied* 

Ele.  Fy  on  it.  Flora;  this  botch'd  work  of  thine 
Shows  that  thy  mind  is  distant  from  thy  task. 
The  finest  tracery  of  our  old  cathedral 
Had  not  a  ri<^her,  ft«er,  bolder  pattern. 
Than  Flora  once  could  trace.   Thy  thoughts  are  wan- 
dering. 

Flo.  They  're  with  my  father.  Broad  upon  the  lake 
The  evening  sun  sunk  down ;  huge  piles  of  clouds. 
Crimson  and  sable,  rose  upon  his  disk. 
And  quench'd  him  ere  his  setting,  like  some  champion 
In  his  last  conflict,  losing  all  his  glory. 
Sure  signals  those  of  storm.    And  if  my  father 
Be  on  his  homeward  road 

Elb.  But  that  he  will  not. 
Baron  of  Devorgoil,  this  day  at  least 


He  banquets  with  the  nobles,  who  the  next 
Would  scarce  vouchsafe  an  alms  to  save  his  honseboU 
From  want  or  Cunine.    Thanks  to  a  kind  friend, 
For  one  brief  space  we  shall  not  need  their  aid. 

Flo.  {joyfvlly.)  What !  knew  jou  then  his  gift! 
How  silly  I  that  would,  yet  durst  not  tell  it! 
I  fear  my  lather  will  condemn  us  both. 
That  eaaly  accepted  such  a  present. 

Kat.  Now,  here  's  the  game  a  bystander  sees  better 
Than  those  who  play  it. — My  good  aunt  is  pondering 
On.the  good  cheer  which  GuUcranomer  has  sent  ns, 
And  Flora  thinks  upon  the  forest  venison.       {Aside, 
Ele.  {to  Flo.)  Thy  &ther  need  not  know  on  *t— 
'tis  a  boon 
Comes  timely,  when  fivgality,  nay,  abstinence, 
Might  scarce  avail  us  longer.    I  had  hoped 
Ere  now  a  visit  from  the  youthful  donor. 
That  we  might  thank  his  bounty ;  and  perhaps 
My  Flora  thought  the  same,  when  Sunday's  kerdiief 
And  the  best  kirtle  were  sought  out,  and  donn'd 
To  grace  a  work-day  evening. 

Flo.  Nay,  mother,  that  is  judging  all  too  dose ! 
My  work-day  gown  was  torn — my  kerchief  suUied; 
And  thus— But,  think  you,  vrill  the  gallant  comet 
Ele.  He  will,  for  with  these  dainties  came  a  mesa^gv 

From  gentle  Master  Gullcrammer,  to  intimate 

Flo.  {greatly  ditcqapointed,)  Gullcrammerl 
Kat.  There  burst  the  bubble--down  fell  bouse  of 
cards. 
And  cousin 's  like  to  cry  for  't !  [Aade. 

Ele.    Ghillcrammer  I    ay,    GJullcrammer— thim 
scom'st  not  at  him  f 
Twere  something  short  of  wisdom  in  a  maidoi, 
Who,  like  the  poor  bat  in  the  Grecian  table, 
Hovers  betwixt  two  classes  in  the  world. 
And  is  disclaimed  by  both  the  mouse  and  bird. 
Kat.  I  am  the  poor  mouse, 

And  may  go  creep  into  what  hole  I  list. 
And  no  one  heed  me— Yet  I  '11  waste  a  word 
Of  counsel  on  my  betters. — Kind  my  aunt, 
And  you,  my  gentle  cousin,  were  't  not  better 
We  thought  of  dressing  this  same  gear  for  supper, 
Than  quarrelling  about  the  worthless  donor  t 
Ele.  Peace, minx! 

Flo.  Thou  hast  no  ieeUng,  cousin  Katleen. 

Kat.  Soh !  I  have  brought  them  both  on  my  po* 
shoulders 
So  meddling  peace-makers  are  still  rowarded : 
E'en  let  them  to  't  again,  and  fight  it  out, 

Flo.  Mother,  wero  I  disclaim'd  of  eveiy  da", 
I  would  not  therefore  so  disclaim  myself. 
As  even  a  passing  thought  of  soom  to  waste 
On  cloddish  GkiUcrammer. 

Ele.  List  to  me,  love,  and  let  adversity 
Incline  thine  ear  to  wisdom.    Look  around  tbee^ 
Of  the  gay  youths  who  boast  a  noble  nsme. 
Which  will  incline  to  wed  a  doweriess  dsoselt 
And  of  the  yeomanry,  who  think'st  thou,  Flors, 
Would  ask  to  shore  &e  labours  of  his  ftna. 
An  high-bom  beggar  I— -This  young  man  !■  modei*-'* 
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FLOW  Silly,  good  mother ;  dMepiah,  if  yoa  will  it 
£lb.  E'en  cmll  it  what  yoa  liBt— the  softer  temper. 
The  fitter  to  endure  the  bitter  tallies 
Of  one  whose  wit  is  all  too  sharp  lor  mine. 

Flo.  Mother  yoa  osnnot  mean  it  as  you  laj ; 
Voa  cannot  bid  me  prise  oonceited  folly  f 

£lb.   Content  thee,  child — each  lot  has  its  own 
blessings. 
This  youth,  with  his  plain-dealing  honest  suit, 
Proffers  thee  quiet,  peace,  and  competence, 
Redemptbn  from  a  home,  o'er  which  fell  Fate 
Stoops  like  a  &lcon. — 0,  if  thou  couldst  choose 
(As  no  such  choice  is  given)  'twixt  such  a  mate 
And  some  proud  noble  ! — Who,  in  sober  judgment. 
Would  like  to  navigate  the  heady  river. 
Dashing  in  fiiry  from  its  parent  mountain, 
Mora  than  the  waters  of  the  quiet  lake  f 

Kat.  Now  can  1  hold  no  longer — Lake,  good  aunt ! 
Nay,  in  the  name  of  truth,  say  mill-pond,  horse- 
pond; 
Or  if  there  be  a  pond  mora  miiy, 
More  sluggish,  mean-derived,  and  base  than  either. 
Be  such  Qullcrammer  8  emblem — ^and  his  portion  ! 

Flo.  I  would  that  he  or  I  were  in  our  grave, 
Rather  than  thus  bis  suit  should  goad  me  I — Mother, 
Flora  of  DevoTgoil,  though  low  in  fortunes. 
Is  still  too  high  in  mind  to  join  her  name 
With  such  a  base-bom  churl  as  Gullcrammer. 

Elb.  You  are  trim  maidens  both  ! 
(7b  Floba.)  Have  you  forgotten. 

Or  did  you  mean  to  call  to  my  remembrance 
Thy  father  chose  a  wife  of  peasant  blood ! 

Flo.  .Will  you  speak  thus  to  me,  or  think  the  straam 
Can  mock  the  fountain  it  derives  its  source  from  I 
My  venerated  mother,  in  that  name 
lies  all  on  earth  a  child  should  chiefest  honour ; 
And  with  that  name  to  mix  reproach  or  taunt, 
Were  only  short  of  blasphemy  to  Heaven. 

Elb.  Then  listen.  Flora,  to  that  mother's  counsel. 
Or  rather  profit  by  that  mother's  fate. 
Your  father's  fortunes  were  but  bent,  not  broken. 
Until  he  listea'd  to  his  rash  affection. 
Means  were  afforded  to  redeem  his  house. 
Ample  and  large — the  hand  of  a  rich  heiress 
Awaited,  almost  courted,  his  acceptance ; 
He  saw  m^  beauty — such  it  then  was  call'd, 
Or  snch  at  l&jwt  he  thought  it— the  withered  bush. 
Whatever  it  now  may  seem,  had  blossoms  then, — 
And  he  forsook  the  proud  and  wealthy  heiress, 

To  wed  with  me  and  ruin 

Eat.  {aaidg.)  The  more  fool. 

Say  I,  apart,  Uie  peasant  maiden  then. 
Who  might  have  chose  a  mate  fbom  her  own  hamlet 

Elb.  Friends  fell  off. 
And  to  his  own  resources,  his  own  counsels, 
Abandoned,  as  they  said,  the  thoughtless  prodigal. 
Who  had  exchanged  rank,  riches,  pomp,  and  honour, 
For  the  mean  beauties  of  a  cottage  maid. 

Flo.  It  was  done  like  my  father. 
Who  soom'd  to  sell  what  wealth  can  never  buy — 


True  love  and  tree  affections.    And  he  loves  joa ! 
If  you  have  soffer'd  in  a  weary  world. 
Your  sorrows  have  been  jointly  borne,  and  love 
Has  made  the  load  sit  lighter. 

Elb.  Ay,  but  a  misplaced  mateh  hath  that  deep 
curse  in  't, 
That  can  embitter  e'en  the  purest  streams 
Of  true  affection.    Thou  hast  seen  me  seek. 
With  the  strict  caution  early  habits  teught  me. 
To  mateh  oar  wants  and  means — hast  seen  thy  ^ther 
With  aristocracy's  high  brow  of  scorn. 
Spam  at  economy,  the  cottege  virtue. 
As  best  befitting  her  whose  sires  were  peasants ; 
Nor  can  I,  when  I  see  my  lineage  scom'd. 
Always  conceal  in  what  contempt  I  hold 
The  fancied  claims  of  rank  he  clings  to  fondly. 

Flo.  Wby  will  you  do  so  ? — well  you  know  it  chafes 
him. 

Elb.  Flora,  thy  mother  is  but  mortal  woman. 
Nor  can  at  all  times  check  an  eager  tongue. 

Kat.  (atide.)  That's  no  new  tidings  to  her  niece 
and  daughter. 

Elb.  O  mayst  thou  never  know  the  spited  feelings 
That  gender  discord  in  adversity 
Betwixt  the  dearest  friends  and  truest  lovers  I 
In  the  chill  damping  gale  of  poverty. 
If  Love's  lamp  go  not  out,  it  gleams  but  palely. 
And  twinkles  in  the  socket. 

Flo.  But  tenderness  can  screen  it  with  her  veil,* 
Till  it  revive  again.    By  gentleness,  good  mother. 
How  oft  1  've  seen  you  soothe  my  father's  mood  1 

KkT.  Now  there  speak  youUiful  hope  and  fontasy  I 

Elb.  That  is  an  easier  task  in  youth  than  age; 
Our  temper  hardens,  and  our  charms  decay. 
And  both  are  needed  in  that  art  of  soothing. 
Kat.  And  there  speaks  sad  experience.        {Adde* 
EIlb.  Besides,  since  that  our  state  was  utter  despe- 
rate. 
Darker  his  brow,  more  dangerous  grow  his  words; 
Fain  would  I  soatch  thee  from  the  woe  and  wrath 
Which  darkened  long  my  life,  and  soon  must  end  it. 

{A  knocking  witkoid;  ELBAMOBtAotMo^jn. 
It  was  thy  &ther's  knock,  haste  to  the  gate. 

[Extwd  Flora  and  Katlbbn. 
What  can  have  happ'd  \ — ^he  thought  to  stay  the  nighu 
This  gear  must  not  be  seen. 

[Ai  the  is  aJboui  to  remom  Ae  baahdf  the  sees 
ike  body  of  (he  roe-^Leer, 
What  have  we  here  \  a  roe-deer  I — as  I  fear  it. 
This  was  the  gift  of  which  poor  Flora  thou§^t. 
The  young  and  handsome  hunter ;— but  time  presses. 
{She  removea  the  badid  and  thenemioaelotet, 
Atthehaadone — 

EnUr  Oswald  q^Deyobgoil,  Flora,  and  Eatlbbn. 

[He  it  dressed  in  a  soartet  doak,  f/dnck  should  seem 

wom  and  eld— a  headpiece,  and  old-fashioned 


I  US.—"  Ay,  bat  the  veil  of  tcnderncn  can  screen  it 
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mMfd-'-'thendo/hiadretaikaii^apeatanL  His 
oowtUncmos  and  numj^er  thovid  express  the  moody 
tmdirritaUehauffhtuiesso/aproudmanmvolved 
in  calanuty,  and  who  kae  been  eapoeed  to  rteaU 

Osw.  (addressing  his  w^e,)  The  sun  hath  set — why 
is  the  drawbridge  lower'd  t 

Elb.    The   ooimterpoifle   has   fiul'd^  and  flora's 
strength, 
Katleen's,  and  mine  united,  coold  not  raise  it. 

Osw.  Flora  and  thou  !    A  goodly  garrison 
To  hold  a  castle,  which,  if  fiuoae  say  true, 
Onoe  IbilM  the  King  of  Norse  and  all  his  rovers. 

Elb.  It  might  be  so  in  ancient  times,  but  now 

Osw.  A  herd  of  deer  might  storm  proud  Devorgoil. 

Kat.  {aside  to  Flo.)  You,  Flora,  know  full  well  one 
deer  already 
Has  enter'd  at  the  breach ;  and,  what  is  worse, 
The  escort  is  not  yet  march'd  off,  for  Blackthorn 
Is  still  within  the  castle. 

Flo.  In  Heaven's  name,  rid  him  out  on  \  ere  my 
father 
Discovers  he  u  here !    Why  went  he  not 
Before  t 

Eat.  Because  I  staid  him  on  some  little  business ; 
I  had  a  plan  to  scare  poor  paltry  Gullcrammer 
Out  of  his  paltry  wits. 

Flo.  Well,  haste  ye  now, 

And  try  to  get  hhn  off 

Kat.  I  will  not  promise  that. 

1  would  not  turn  an  honest  hunter's  dog. 
So  well  I  love  the  woodcraft,  out  of  shelter 
In  such  a  night  as  this->far  less  his  master : 
But  1 11  do  this,  1 11  try  to  hide  hhn  for  you. 

Osw.  (toAom  his  wife  has  assided  to  take  off"  his  doak 
and  feathered  cap.)  Ay,  take  them  off,  and  bring 
my  peasant's  bonnet 
And  peasant's  plaid— 1 11  noble  it  no  ISuiher. 
Let  them  erase  my  name  from  honour's  lists, 
And  drsg  my  sentcheon  at  then*  hones'  heels ; 
I  have  deserved  it  all,  for  I  am  poor. 
And  poverty  hath  neither  right  of  birth, 
Nor  rank,  relation,  claim,  nor  privilege. 
To  match  a  new-eoin'd  visoount,  whose  good  grand- 
sire. 
The  Lord  be  with  him,  was  a  careful  skipper. 
And  steer'd  his  paltry  skiff 'twixt  Leith  and  Gsmp- 

vere— 
Marry,  sir,  he  could  buy  Geneva  cheap. 
And  knew  the  coast  by  moonlight. 

Flo.  Mean  yon  the  Viscount  Ellondale,  my  father ! 
What  strife  has  been  between  you  f 

Osw.  O,  a  trifle  ! 

Not  worth  a  wise  man's  thinking  twice  about — 
Precedence  is  a  toy — a  superstition 
About  a  table's  end,  joint-stool,  and  trencher. 
Something  was  once  thought  due  to  long  descent. 


I  MS 


Yet,  I  know,  for  minds 


Of  nobler  stamp  earth  has  no  dearer  moUre.** 


And  something  to  Qalwegia's  oldest  baron^— 
But  let  that  pass — a  dream  of  the  old  time. 

£l£.  It  is  indeed  a  dream. 

Osw.  {lMrmngt^ionherraiherqnidijf.)'Bn\wii'^\ 
let  me  hear  these  words  mote  plain. 

Elb.  Alas !  they  are  but  echoes  of  your  own. 
Match'd  with  the  real  woes  that  hoTer  o'er  us, 
What  are  the  idle  visions  of  preoedeoce. 
But,  as  you  tenn  them,  dreams,  and  toys,  and  triflei^ 
Not  worth  a  wise  man's  thinking  twioe  upon  i 

Osw.  Ay,  'twas  for  you  I  framed  that  consolation, 
The  true  philosophy  of  clouted  riioe 
And  linsey-woolsey  kirtle.    I  know,  that  minds 
Of  nobler  stamp  receive  no  dearer  motive  ^ 
Than  what  is  link'd  with  honour.    Ribands,  tsseb, 
Which  are  but  shreds  of  silk  and  spangled  tinsel—' 
The  right  of  place,  which  in  itself  is  momentary— 
A  word,  which  is  but  aip— may  in  themselves^ 
And  to  the  nobler  file,  be  steep'd  so  richly 
In  that  elixir,  honour,  that  the  lack 
Of  things  so  verv  trivial  in  themselves 
Shall  be  misfortdne.    One  shall  seek  for  them  " 
O'er  the  wild  waves — one  in  the  deadly  breach 
And  battle's  headlong  front — one  in  the  paths 
Of  midnight  study;  and,  in  gaining  these 
Emblems  of  honour,  each  will  hold  himself 
Repaid  for  all  his  Is^urs,  deeds,  and  dangen. 
What  then  should  he  think,  knovring  them  bis  own, 
Who  sees  what  warriors  and  what  sages  toil  for, 
The  formal  and  establish'd  marks  of  honour, 
Usurp'd  from  him  by  upstart  insolence  t 

Elb.  {who  has  listened  to  the  hut  speMkwA  earn  mr' 

patience,)  This  is  but  empty  dedamatioa,  Oi^ 

wald. 
The  fragments  left  at  yonder  fiiU-spread  banqott, 
Nay,  even  the  poorest  crust  swept  from  the  tabl^ 
Ought  to  be  for  more  precious  to  a  fother, 
Whose  fomily  lacks  food,  than  the  vam  boast, 
He  sate  at  the  board-head. 
Osw.  Thou  It  drive  me  frantic  !— I  wiU  teD  tiMe» 

woman — 
Yet  why  to  thee  I    There  is  another  ear 
Which  that  tale  better  suits,  and  he  shaU  hesr  it. 

[Looks  at  his  swordy  wkiek  he  has  wsMdnl, 

and  addresses  the  rest  of  the  ipeeA  to  d. 

Yes,  trusty  friend,  my  fother  knew  thy  worth, 

And  often  proved  it — often  told  me  of  it — 

Thou§^  thou  and  I  be  now  held  lightly  ot. 

And  want  the  gilded  hatchments  of  the  tisMy 

I  think  we  both  may  prove  true  metal  still. 

'TIS  thou  Shalt  tell  this  story,  right  this  wrong: 

Rest  thou  till  time  is  fitting.        [Hanffs  up  the  nsorl 

[The  Women  look  ai  each  other  wHh  sikm^ 
dnrii^thistpeetAywhiehaeypaHfyoetriear. 

Th^  both  approoA  Oswald. 
Elb.  Oswald— my  dearest  husband ! 
Flo.  Mydsaristiicr] 


•M8.- 
8  MS.- 


-"  tinscird  spangle.** 

.*<  One  shall  seek  these  embleint.' 
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Osw.   Peaee,  both! — m  speak  no  more  of  this. 
Igo 
To  heftTO  the  dimwbridge  ap.  [Eaii. 

Katuebv  wumta  the  Mep§  towcuxb  iks  loap-hoie,  look» 

ouCf  and  tpeatt. 
The  etorm  is  gathering  &st ;  broad,  heaTy  drops 
Fall  plaahing  on  the  bosom  of  the  lake, 
And  dash  its  inky  sarface  into  droles; 
The  distant  hills  are  hid  in  wreaths  of  darkneas. 
Twill  be  a  faaiftil  night 


Oswald  fv-SMfeni,  omf  iirowt  imue^isdo  a  uaL 

Elv.  More  dark  and  dreadfiil 

Than  is  our  destiny,  it  cannot  be. 

Osw.  (to  Flo.)  Such  is  Heaven's  will— it  is 
part  to  bear  it. 
We're  warranted,  my  child,  from  ancient  story 
And  blessed  writ,  to  say,  that  song  assuages 
The  gloomy  cares  that  prey  upon  our  reason. 
And  wake  a  strife  betwixt  our  better  feelings 
And  the  fierce  dictates  of  the  headlong  passions. 
Kng,  then,  my  love;  for  if  a  voice  h&ve  influence 
To  mediate  peace  betwixt  me  and  my  destiny. 
Flora,  it  must  be  thine. 

Flo.  My  best  to  please  you ! 


our 


soifo. 

When  the  tempest  'a  at  the  loudest, 

On  its  gale  the  eagle  rides ; 
When  the  ocean  rolls  the  proudest, 

Through  the  foam  the  sea-bird  glides — 
All  the  rage  of  wind  and  sea 
Is  subdued  by  constancy. 

Gnawing  want  and  sickness  pining. 
All  the  ills  that  men  endure ; 

Each  their  various  pangs  combining. 
Constancy  can  find  a  cure— 

Pain,  and  Fear,  and  Poverty, 

Are  subdued  by  constancy. 

Bar  me  from  each  wonted  pleasure. 
Make  me  abject,  mean,  and  poor ; 

Heap  on  insults  without  measure, 
Chain  me  to  a  dungeon  floor — 

1 11  be  happy,  rich,  and  free. 

If  endow'd  with  constancy. 


ACT  IL-SCENE  I. 

m 

A  OkmUr  m  a  duUnd  pari  of  the  Cadle.  A  larpe 
Window  in  ike  JkU  aeeney  nippoeed  to  look  on  Ihe 
Lake,  which  ii  oecanonaUy  iUuminaied  by  lightning. 
Then  is  a  Couch-bed  in  the  Room,  and  an  antique 
Cabinet, 


Enter  Katleeit,  introdudng  Blackthorit.' 

Kat.  This  was  the  destined  scene  of  action,  Black" 
thorn, 
And  here  our  properties.    But  all  in  vain, 
For  of  Ghdlcrammer  we  11  see  nought  to-night. 
Except  the  dainties  that  1  told  you  of. 

Bla.  O,  if  he  's  left  that  same  hog's  face  and  sau- 
sages. 
He  will  try  back  upon  them,  never  fear  it 
The  cur  ^1  open  on  the  trail  of  bacon, 
Like  my  old  brach-hound. 

Kat.  And  should  that  hap,  we'll  play  our  comedy,— 
Shall  we  not.  Blackthorn  i    Thou  shalt  be  Owls- 
pieglo 

Bla.  And  who  may  that  hard-named  person  be  f 

Kat.  I've  told  you  nine  times  over. 

Bla.  Yes,  pretty  Katleen,  but  my  eyes  were  busy 
In  looking  at  you  all  the  time  you  were  talking; 
And  so  I  lost  the  tale. 

Kat.  Then  shut  your  eyes,  and  let  your  goodly  ears 
Do  their  good  office. 

Bla.  That  were  too  hard  penance. 

Tell  but  thy  tale  once  more,  and  I  will  hearken 
As  if  I  were  thrown  out,  and  listening  for 
My  bloodhound's  distant  bay. 

Kat.  a  dvH  similel 

Then,  for  the  tenth  time,  and  the  last — be  told, 
Owlspiegle  was  of  old  the  wicked  barber 
To  Erick,  wicked  Lord  of  Devorgoil. 

Bla.  The  chief  who  drown'd  his  (iaptives  in  the 
Solway — 
We  all  have  heard  of  him. 

Kat.  a  hermit  hoar,  a  venerable  man — 
So  goes  the  legend— came  to  wake  repentance 
In  the  fierce  lord,  and  tax'd  him  with  his  guilt; 
But  he,  heart-hardened,  tum'd  into  derision 
The  man  of  heaven,  and,  as  his  dignity 
Consisted  much  in  a  long  reverend  beard. 
Which  reach'd  his  girdle,  Erick  caused  his  barber 
This  same  Owlspiegle,  violate  its  honours 
With  sacrilegious  razor,  and  clip  his  hair 
After  the  fashion  of  a  roguish  fool. 

Bla.  This  was  reversing  of  our  ancient  proverb. 
And  shaving  for  the  devil's,  not  for  GKxl's  sake. 

Kat.  True,  most  grave  Blackthorn ;  and  in  punish- 
ment 
Of  this  foul  act  of  scorn,  the  barber's  ghost 
Is  said  to  have  no  resting  after  death. 
But  haunts  these  halls,  and  chiefly  this  same  cham- 
ber. 
Where  the  profanity  was  acted,  trimming 
And  clipping  all  such  guests  as  sleep  within  it 
Such  is  at  least  the  tale  our  elders  teU, 
With  many  others,  of  this  haunted  castle. 

Bla.  And  you  would  have  me  take  this  shape  of 
Owlspiegle, 
And  trim  the  wise  Melchisedek  1 — I  wonnot 

Kat.  You  will  not ! 


1  The  IIS  throughout  tb«  First  Act  reads  Buckthorn' 
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Hla.  No— unless  you  bear  a  part. 

Kat.  What !  can  you  not  alone  play  such  a  faroe  1 

Bla.  Not  I — I'm  dull.    Besides,  we  foresters 
Still  hunt  our  game  in  couples.    Look  you,  Katleen, 
We  danced  at  Shrovetide — then  you  were  my  part- 
ner; 
We  sung  at  Christmas— you  kept  time  with  me ; 
And  if  we  go  a  mumming  in  this  business, 
By  heaven,  you  must  be  one,  or  Master  Gull  crammer 
Is  like  to  rest  unshaven ■ 

Kat.  Why,  you  fool, 

What  end  can  this  serve  ? 

Bla.  Nay,  I  know  not,  I. 

But  if  we  keep  this  wont  of  being  partners, 
Why,  use  makes  perfect — who  knows  what  may  hap- 
pen! 

Eat.  Thou  art  a  foolish  patch — But  sing  our  carol, 
As  I  have  alter'd  it,  with  some  few  words 

To  suit  the  characters,  and  I  will  bear 

IGivei  a  paper. 

Bla.  Part  in  the  gambol.    I  Ml  go  study  quickly. 
Is  there  no  other  ghost,  then,  haunts  the  castle. 
But  this  same  barber  shave-a-penny  goblin ! 
I  thought  they  glanced  in  every  beam  of  moon^ne, 
As  frequent  as  the  bat. 

Eat.  I  Ve  heard  my  aunt^s  high  husband  tell  of 
prophecies, 
And  &tes  impending  o'er  the  house  of  Devorgoil ; 
Legends  first  coin'd  by  ancient  superstition. 
And  renderM  current  by  credulity 
And  pride  of  lineage.    Five  years  have  I  dwelt. 
And  ne'er  saw  any  tiling  more  mischievous 
Than  what  I  am  myself. 

Bla.  And  that  is  quite  enough,  I  warrant  you. 
But,  stay,  where  shall  I  find  a  dress 
To  play  this — what  d'ye  call  him — Owlspiegle  f 

Eat.  (iaket  dretaea  ovl  of  ihe  cabinet.)  Why,  there 
are  his  own  clothes. 
Preserved  with  other  trumpery  of  the  sort. 
For  we  have  kept  nought  but  what  is  good  for  nought. 
{She  drops  a  cap  at  aihe  draws  otU  ihe  doihes. 
BisuJdhom  lifU  ii,  and  ffives  ii  to  her. 
Nay,  keep  it  for  thy  pains — it  is  a  coxcomb ; 
So  caird  in  ancient  times,  in  ours  a  fool's  cap ; 
For  you  must  know  they  kept  a  Fool  at  Devorgoil 
In  former  dtiyi ;  but  now  are  well  contented 
To  play  the  fool  themselves,  to  save  expenses ; 
Yet  give  it  me,  I'll  find  a  worthy  use  for't. 
Ill  take  this  page's  dress,  to  play  the  page 
Cockledemoy,  who  waits  on  ghostly  Owlspiegle ; 
And  yet  'tis  needless,  too,  for  Gullcrammer 
Will  scarce  be  here  to-night. 

Bla.  I  tell  you  that  he  will — I  will  uphold 
His  plighted  faith  and  true  allegiance 
Unto  a  sows'd  sow's  face  and  sausages. 
And  such  the  dainties  that  you  say  he  sent  you. 
Against  all  other  likings  whatsoever, 
Except  a  certain  sneaking  of  affection, 
Wliich  makes  some  folks  I  know  of  play  the  fool, 
Tu  please  some  other  folks. 


Eat.  Well,  I  do  hope  he  11  come— here's  first  a 
chance 
He  will  be  cudgell'd  by  my  noble  uncle— 
I  cry  his  mercy — by  my  good  aunt's  husband. 
Who  did  vow  vengeance,  knowing  nought  of  hmi 
But  by  report,  and  by  a  limping  sonnet 
Which  he  had  fashiou'd  to  my  cousin's  gloiy* 
And  forwarded  by  blind  Tom  Long  the  earner; 
So  there  's  the  chance,  first  of  a  hearty  beating. 
Which  failing,  we've  this  after-plot  of  vengesnoe. 

Bla.  Eind  damsel,  how  considerate  and  merafnl  t 
But  how  shall  we  get  off,  our  parts  being  play*d  t 

Eat.  For  that  we  are  well  fitted ;  here 's  a  trap-door 
Sinks  with  a  counterpoise — ^you  shall  go  that  way. 
I'll  make  my  exit  yonder — 'neath  the  window, 
A  balcony  communicates  wi£h  the  tower 
That  overhangs  the  lake. 

Bla.  Twere  a  rare  place,  this  house  of  Devaigoil, 
To  play  at  hide-and-seek  in — shall  we  tiy. 
One  day,  my  pretty  Eatleen  I  [bavk 

Eat.  Hands  off,  rude  ranger !   I  'm  no  managed 
To  stoop  to  lure  of  yours. — But  bear  you  gaUantly ; 
This  Gullcrammer  hath  vex'd  my  cousin  much, 
I  fain  would  have  some  vengeance. 

Bla.  I  '11  bear  my  part  with  glee ;— ^e  spoke  irreve- 
rently 
Of  practice  at  a  mark ! 

Eat.  That  cries  for  vengeance. 

But  I  must  go ;  I  hear  my  aunt's  shrill  voice  I 
My  cousin  and  her  father  will  scream  next. 

Ele.  {at  a  dittanoe.)  Eatleen  !  Eatleen  ! 

Bla.  Hark  to  old  Sweetlips  I 

Away  with  you  before  the  full  cry  open — 
But  stay,  what  have  you  there ! 

Eat.  {tcUhaluMUa  Ae  hat  iaken/nmthe  teardrobe.) 
My  dress,  my  page's  dress — ^let  it  alonei 

Bla.  Your  tiring-room  is  not,  I  hope,  far  distant ; 
You  're  inexperienced  in  these  new  halxliments— 
I  am  most  ready  to  assist  your  toilet. 

Eat.  Out,  you  great  ass !  was  ever  such  a  fool ! 

Bla.  {tingt.) 
O,  Robin  Hood  was  a  bowman  good. 

And  a  bowman  good  was  he. 
And  he  met  with  a  maiden  in  merry  Sherwood, 

All  under  the  greenwood  tree. 

Now  give  me  a  kiss,  quoth  bold  Robin  Hood, 

Now  give  me  a  kiss,  said  he. 
For  there  never  came  maid  into  merry  Sherwood, 

But  she  paid  the  forester's  fee. 

I  've  coursed  this  twelvemonth  this  sly  posi^  joon^ 

Eatleen, 
And  she  has  dodged  me,  tum'd  beneath  my  nose. 
And  flung  me  out  a  score  of  yards  at  onee ; 
If  this  same  gear  £sdge  right,  I'll  cote  and  month  her, 
And  then  !  whoop  !  dead  !  dead  !  dead !— She  is  ths 

metal 
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lt>  nuJce  a  woodsman's  wife  of ! 

[Pamtes  a  mommi. 
Well — ^I  can  find  a  bare  upon  her  form 
With  any  man  in  Nithsdale— stalk  a  deer. 
Ban  Reynard  to  the  earth  for  all  his  doubles, 
Beclaim  a  haggard  hawk  that 's  wild  and  wayward. 
Can  bait  a  wild-cat^ — sure  the  devil  'a  in 't 
But  I  can  match  a  woman  — I  '11  to  study. 

ISas  down  on  the  eouA  to  eaamiae'the  paper. 


SCENE  U. 

Somm  tiamfM  to  tie  inhabited  apartment  o/the  CkutUy  om 
in  the  lad  Scene  of  the  prtoeding  Act.  A  fire  is  kindled, 
by  wUekOsWALD  tittin  an  attitude  o/deep  and  melan- 
ehohf  ikougkLt  toiihont  paging  attention  to  what  paseee 
arvttnd  Um,  Eubakob  w  busy  in  covering  a  table ; 
Flosa  goeeoutand  re-enters,  ae  if  bueiedinthe  kitchen. 
There  thoM  he  eome  by-play — the  toomen  whiepering 
together^  and  watdungthetUUe  of  Oswau>  ;  then  eepa- 
rating,  and  seeking  to  avoid  his  cbeervaiion,  when  he 
easuaily  raises  his  head,  anddrope  U  again.  This  must 
be  left  to  taste  and  management.  The  Women,  in  the 
Jirat  part  of  the  scene,  talk  apasri,  and  as  if  femjul  of 
being  overheard  ;  the  by-play  of  atopping  oceadonally, 
and  attending  to  Oswald's  movements,  will  give  UveU- 
totheScene. 


£UL  la  all  prepared  ! 

Flo.  Ay;  but  I  doubt  the  issue 

Will  give  my  ttre  less  pleasure  than  you  hope  for. 

Elb.  Tush,  maid — I  know  thy  father's  humour 
better. 
He  was  high-bred  in  gentle  luxuries; 
And  when  our  grids  began,  I  've  wept  apart, 
While  lordly  cheer  and  high-fill'd  cups  of  wine 
Were  blinding  him  against  the  woe  to  come. 
He  has  tum'd  his  back  upon  a  princely  banquet : 
We  will  not  spread  his  board — this  night  at  least, 
Since  chance  hath  better  ftimish'd — ^with  dry  bread. 
And  water  from  the  welL 

Enter  Katlben,  and  hears  the  last  speeA. 
Kat.  {ctside.)  Considerate  aunt  1  she  deems  that  a 
good  supper 
Were  not  a  thing  indifferent  even  to  him 
Who  is  to  hang  to-morrow.    Since  she  thinks  so. 
We  must  take  care  the  venison  has  due  honour — 
So  much  I  owe  the  sturdy  knave,  I^nce  Blackthorn. 

Flo.  Mother,  alas  !  when  Grief  turns  reveller. 
Despair  is  cup-bearer.    What  shall  hap  to-morrow ! 
^E.   I  have  leam'd  carelessness  from  fruitless 
care. 
Too  long  I  've  watch'd  to-morrow ;  let  it  come 
And  cater  for  itself— Thou  hear'st  the  thunder. 

{Low  and  distant  thunder. 
This  is  a  gloomy  night — vrithin,  alas  ! 

{Looking  at  her  hudxmd, 
6 till  gloomier  and  mere  threatening — Let  u^  use 
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Whatever  means  we  have  to  drive  it  o'er. 

And  leave  to  Heaven  to-morrow.    Trust  me.  Flora, 

Tis  the  philosophy  of  desperate  want 

To  match  itself  but  with  the  present  evil. 

And  Ikoe  one  grief  at  once. 

Away,  I  wish  thine  aid  and  not  thy  counsel. 

{As  Flora  is  about  to  go  ojf,  Gullcrammsr^ 
voice  is  heard  behind  the  fiat  scene,  as  if  from 
the  drawbridge, 
OuL.  ibddnd.)  Hillo— hUlo— hllloa^>hoa— boa ! 

{OswALJ}  raises  himself  and  Helens;  Eleaicob 
goes  up  the  steps,  and  opens  the  window  at 
the  loop-hole;  Gullcbammbb's  voice  m  Mini 
heard  moreJlistindly. 
Gul.  Kind  Lady  Devoigoil— sweet  Mistress  Flora !-  • 
The  night  grovirs  fearftil,  I  have  lost  my  way, 
And  wander'd  till  the  road  tum'd  round  with  me. 
And  brought  me  back — For  Heaven's  sake,  give  me 
shelter  1 
Eat.  {aside.)  Now,bs  I  live,  the  voice  of  Gullcram- 
mer! 
Now  shall  our  gambol  be  play'd  off  virith  spirit ; 
I'll  swear  I  am  the  only  one  to  whom 
That  screech-owl  whoop  was  e'er  acceptable. 
Osw.  What  bawling  knave  is  this  that  takes  our 
dwelling 
For  some  hedge-inn,  the  haunt  of  lated  drunkards! 
Elb.  What  shall  I  sayt->Go,  Katleen,  speak  to 

him. 
Kat.  {astde.)  The  game  is  in  my  hands— I  vrill  aay 
something 
Will  fret  the  Baron's  pride — ^and  then  he  enters. 
{She  speaks  from  the  window.)  Good  sir,  be  patient ! 
We  are  poor  folks— it  is  but  six  Scotch  miles 
To  the  next  borough  town,  where  your  Reverence 
May  be  accommodated  to  your  wants; 
We  are  poor  folks,  an't  please  your  Reverence, 
And  keep  a  narrow  household — there 's  no  track 

To  lead  your  steps  astray 

Gul.  Nor  none  to  lead  them  right — You  kill  me, 
lady. 
If  you  deny  me  harbour.    To  budge  from  hence, 
And  in  my  weary  plight,  were  sudden  death, 
Interment,  funeral-sermon,  tombstone,  epitaph. 

Osw.  Who  's  he  that  is  thus  clamorous  without! 
(  To  Elb.  )    Thou  know'st  him  ! 

Elb.   {eoi^used.)  I  know  him? — no— yes — 'tis  a 
worthy  clergyman. 
Benighted  on  his  way ; — but  think  not  of  him. 
Kat.  The  mom  vrill  rise  when  that  the  tempeet'R 
past. 
And  if  he  mias  the  marsh,  and  can  avoid 
The  crags  upon  the  left,  the  road  is  plain. 

Osw.  Then  this  is  all  your  piety  t — to  leave 
One  whom  the  holy  duties  of  his  office 
Have  summon'd  over  moor  and  vnldemess. 
To  pray  beside  some  dying  wretch's  bed. 
Who  (erring  mortal)  still  would  cleave  to  lif^. 
Or  wake  some  stubborn  sinner  to  ropcntaRce,— 
To  leave  him,  after  offices  like  these, 

3b 
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To  chooee  hii  "vnj  in  darkneM  'twixt  the  mmnh 
And  dizzy  preoipioel^ 

Ele.  What  can  I  do! 

Osw.  Do  what  thoa  oanzt — ^the  wealthiest  do  no 
more— 
And  if  BO  much,  'tis  welL    These  crombling  walls. 
While  yet  they  bear  a  rooi^  shall  now,  as  ever, 
Give  shelter  to  the  wanderer' — Have  we  food! 
He  shall  partake  it— Haye  we  none!  the  fast 
Shall  be  aooounted  with  the  good  man's  merits 
And  onr  misfortunes—— 

{H^goet  to  tke  loop-ioU  vMe  As  tpeaJa,  and 
pUMOU  Umadfihin  m  room  <fki»  Wi/ey  who 
eomei  down  wUh  rdMdam». 

GUL.  {wUlumt.)  HiUo—hoa—hoa! 
By  my  good  £siih,  I  cannot  plod  it  fiurther; 
The  attempt  were  death. 

Osw.  {ipeah/rom  ike  wmdow.)  Fatiencey  my  friend, 
I  come  to  lower  the  drawbridge. 

IDetoendi,  and  «rd. 

Elb.  O,  that  the  screaming  bittern  had  his  oouch 
Where  he  deserves  it/  in  the  deepest  marsh ! 

Kat.  I  would  not  give  this  sport  for  all  the  rent 
Of  Devorgoil,  when  DeTorgoil  was  richest  I 
( To  Ele.)   Bnt  now  you  cfaided  me,  my  dearest  aunt, 
For  wishing  him  a  horse-pond  for  his  portion  t 

Ele.  Yes,  sancy  girl ;  but,  an  it  please  you,  then 
He  was  not  fr«tdng  me ;  if  he  had  sense  enough, 
And  skill  to  bear  him  as  some  casual  strangeri — 
But  he  is  dull  as  earth,  and  eveiy  hint 
Is  lost  on  him,  as  hail-shot  on  the  cormorant. 
Whose  hide  is  proof  ezoept  to  musket-bullets  I 

Flo.  {apart.)  And  yet  to  such  a  one  would  my  kind 
mother. 
Whose  chiefest  fault  is  loving  me  too  fondly. 
Wed  her  poor  daughter  1 

Eniar  GuLLCRiimSB,  Us  drett  damaged  by  ike  ttorm; 
Eleanor  rum  to  meet  Aim,  t»  order  to  eacpUnn  to  him 
thai  ehe  wished  km  to  hAane  ae  a  ttremger.  Gull- 
CRAMMEB,  mitUddng  her  Ofproadifor  an  MtMtotMm  to 
/amiUarityf  adwmoet  with  iho  air  ofpedaMHe  oonwat 
hdonying  to  hie  ckaraderf  when  Oswald  enterej — 
Eleanor  reoovere  hereelf,  and  aaawm/ee  an  akr  of  die- 
Imce— Gullcrammeb  is  oonfinmded,  and  doee  not 
Know  what  to  make  <fH. 

Osw.  The  counterpoise  has  clean  given  way ;  the 
bridge 
Must  e'en  remain  unraised,  and  leave  us  open. 
Pot  this  night's  course  at  least,  to  passing  visitants.-— 
What  have  we  here  f— is  this'  the  reverend  man  t 

[He  tahee  up  the  eandle,  and  rarM^fs  Gull- 
CBAMiEER,  who  itrivee  to  suitain  the  m^mo- 
tion  with  confidence,  while  fear  obmomUf  eon' 
tends  with  conceit  and  desire  to  showhkneelf 
to  Ae  best  advantage, 

<  MS.—"  And  headlong  dixzy  predpica.** 

i  MS.  "  thall  give,  at  erer. 


GuL.  Kind  sir— or,  good  my  lord — my  band  Is  nil> 
fled. 
But  yet  'twas  fresh  this  morning.    Tbae  fUl  shower 
Hath  somewhat  smirch'd  my  doak,  bnt  you  maynols 
It  rates  five  marks  per  yard ;  my  doublet 
Hath  foirly  'scaped— tis  three-piled  taffeta. 

{Opens  his  doaky  and  diiplap  Us  doML 

Osw.  A  goodly  inyentory — Art  thou  a  preacher  I 

GuL.  Yea — ^I  laud  Heaven  and  good  Saint  Mungs 
for  it. 

Osw.  'TIS  the  time's  plague,  when  those  that  should 
weed  follies 
Out  of  the  common  field,  have  their  own  minds 
O'errun  vrith  foppery — Envoys  'twixt  heaven  anS 

earth. 
Example  should  with  precept  join,  to  show  us 
How  we  may  scorn  the  world  with  all  its  vanities. 

GuL.  Nay,  the  high  heavens  forefend  that  I  wen 
vain! 
When  our  leam'd  Principal  such  sounding  land 
Gave  to  mine  Essay  on  the  hidden  qualities 
Of  the  sulphuric  mineral,  I  diselaim'd 
All  self-^zaltment.  And  (tennii^  to  eib  teoMss)  iHmo 

at  the  dance. 
The  lovely  Saccharina  KirkenorafI, 
Daughter  to  Kirkencroft  of  Kirkencroft, 
Ghraced  me  irith  her  soft  hand,  credit  me,  ladiei^ 
That  still  I  felt  myself  a  mortal  man. 
Though  beauty  smiled  on  me. 

Osw.  Come,  sir,  enough  of  tiiis. 
That  you  Ve  our  guest  to-night,  thank  the  roi^ 

heavens. 
And  all  our  worser  fortunes ;  be  coafonnaUe 
Unto  my  rules;  these  are  no  Sacchariaaas 
To  gild  vrith  compliments^  There 's  in  your  profemn, 
As  the  best  grain  will  have  its  piles  of  disi^ 
A  certain  whif&er,  who  hath  dared  to  bait 
A  noble  maiden  with  love  tales  and  sonnets; 
And  if  I  meet  him,  his  Geneva  cap 
May  scsrce  be  proof  to  save  his  ass's  ears. 

Kat.  {aside.)         Umph— I  am  strongly  tempted 
And  yet  I  think  I  will  be  generous^ 
And  give  his  brains  a  chance  to  save  his  bones. 
Then  there  's  more  humour  in  our  goblin  plot, 
Than  in  a  simple  drabbing. 

Elb.  {apart  to  Flo.)  What  shall  we  dot    If  hs 
discover  him. 
He  11  fling  him  out  at  window. 

Flo.  My  father's  hint  to  keep  himself  unknown 
Is  all  too  broad,  I  think,  to  be  neglected. 

Els.  But  yet  the  fool,  if  we  produce  his  boon^i 
May  claim  the  merit  of  presenting  it ; 
And  then  vre  're  but  lost  women  for  accepting 
A  gift  our  needs  made  timely. 

Kat.  Do  not  ptodnos  then. 

E'en  let  the  fop  go  supperieas  to  bed. 
And  keep  his  bones  whole. 


Their  shelter  to  tlie  f"^**/ 
•  ifS.-"  Whew  it  li  fitteet,**  dfcc 
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Obw.  (Io  Mb  Wifih)        Hsftiboii  aoght 
To  pkoe  before  him  ere  he  aeek  repose  I 

Elb.  Alatl  too  well  joa  know  our  neodldl  £u« 
1m  of  the  Denoweet  aow,  and  knowi  no  larpliis. 

Osw*  Shame  va  not  with  thy  niggani  housekeep- 
ing; 
He  is  a  stranger—were  it  our  last  crusty 
And  he  the  Teiieet  oozoomb  ere  wore  talbta, 
A  pitch  he's  little  short  o^— he  must  share  it, 
Though  all  should  want  to-morrow. 

Guite  {jpartljf  mieHiearmg  ulkat  pamm  hehMm  tite.) 
Nay,  I  am  no  lover  of  your  sanoed  dainties: 
Plain  food  and  plenty  is  my  motto  stilL 
Tour  mountain  air  b  Ueak,  and  brings  an  appetite : 
A  soused  sow's  fiuse,  now,  to  my  modest  thinking, 
Hasne'erafeUow.    What  thhik  these  fiur  ladies 
Of  a  sow's  fsoe  and  sausages  1 

[Makm  mgm  io  Elbamok. 

Flo.  Plague  on  the  vulgar  hind,  and  on  hie  oonr- 


The  whole  truth  will  come  out! 
Obw.  What  should  they  tUnk,  but  that  you 're  like 
to  lack 

Tour  fkvouiite  dishes,  sir,  unless  perchanoe 

Tou  bring  such  dainties  with  you. 
OuL.  No,  not  with  me ;  not,  indeed, 
Directiy  wUh  me;  but— Ahal  &b  ladiesl 

Kat.  He  11  draw  the  beating  down— Were  that  the 
worst, 
HeaTen's  will  be  done  I  [Amde, 

Osw.  {apart,)  What  can  he  meant— 4his  is  the 
Terieet  dog-whelp— 
Still  he 's  a  stranger,  and  the  latest  aot 
Of  hospitali^  in  this  old  mansion 
Shall  not  be  sullied. 

GuL.  Troth,  sir,  I  think,  under  the  ladies'  fkvonr, 
Without  pretending  skill  in  second  sight. 

Those  of  my  cloth  being  seldom  oonjurers 

Osw.  I  '11  take  my  Bible^oath  that  thou  art  none. 

lAwU, 
GuL.  I  do  opine,  still  with  the  ladies?  favour. 
That  I  could  guess  the  nature  of  our  supper : 
I  do  not  say  in  such  and  such  preeedenee 
The  dishes  will  be  placed ;  housewives,  as  you  know. 
On  such  forms  have  their  fancies ;  but,  I  say  still. 

That  a  sow's  fsoe  and  sausages 

Osw.  Peace^  sir  I 

O'er-driven  jests  (if  this  be  one)  are  insolent. 
Flo.  {apaHf  aeei$ig  her  mothtr  tMsaiy.)  The  old  saw 
still  holds  true — a  churl's  benefits, 
Sauced  with  his  lack  of  feeling,  sense,  and  courtesy. 
Savour  Uke  ii^juries. 

[A.  kom  u  vfMtd  wUkoid  ;  ihm  a  loud  kaaJt- 
wgaiikegaUn 
LiEO.  {wUhoat,)  Ope,  for  the  sake  of  love  and  ohaiity ! 

[Oswald  post  to  <As  2oop4o/;c 
GuL.  Heaven's  mercy  I  should  there  come  another 
stranger. 
And  he  half  starved  with  wandering  on  the  wolds, 


The  sow's  &oe  boasts  no  substance,  nor  the  sausagfs, 
To  stand  our  reinfbroed  attack !    I  judge,  too. 
By  this  starved  Baron's  language,  there  's  no  hope 
Of  a  reserve  of  victuals. 

Flo.  Gh>  to  the  casement,  comln. 

Kat.  Go  yourself^ 

And  bid  the  gallant  who  that  bugle  vnnded 
Sleep  in  the  storm-swept  vraste  ;  as  meet  for  him 
As  fior  Lance  Blackthorn.— Gome,  1 11  not  distress 

you, 
1 11  get  admittance  Ibr  this  second  suitor, 
And  we  'U  play  out  this  gambol  at  cross  purposes. 
But  see,  your  fiather  has  prevented  me. 

Osw.  {mem  to  hano  tpohm  w&  ikotewitkoutyatid  a»- 
§wen.)  Well,  I  will  ope  the  door ;  one  guest  al- 
ready. 
Driven  by  the  storm,  has  daim'd  my  hospitality, 
And  you,  if  yon  were  fiends,  irare  scarce  less  welcome 
To  this  my  moulderiog  rod^  than  empty  ignorance 
And  rank  conceit-~I  hasten  to  admit  you.         [Ef%t. 

Elb.  {to  Flo.)  The  tempest  thickens.     By  that 
winded  bugle, 
I  guess  the  guest  that  next  vnll  honour  us.-^— 
Little  deceiver,  that  didst  mock  my  troubles, 
Tis  now  thy  turn  to  fear  1 

Flo.  Mother,  if  I  knew  less  or  more  of  this 
Unthought  of  and  most  perilous  visitation, 
I  would  your  vrishes  were  fblflU'd  on  me. 
And  1  were  wedded  to  a  thing  like  yon. 

GuL.  {approaeking,)  Gome,  ladies^  now  you  see  the 
jest  is  threadbare. 
And  you  must  own  that  same  sow's  &ce  and  sau- 


lU-^ider  Oswald  toUh  Lbonabd,  ngoporHng  Bavldib 

Dubwabd.  Oswald  taket  a  view  qrdiem,aiJormer' 

fy  <2^GuLLCBAMMEB,  then  epeake, 

Osw.  {to  Lbo.)  By  thy  green  cassock,  hunting-spear 
and  bogle, 
I  guess  thou  art  a  huntsman  t 

Leo.  {bowing  wUh  retpeet,)  A  ranger  <rf  the  neigh- 
bouring royal  forest. 
Under  the  good  Lord  Nithsdale;  huntsman,  tfaere- 

fbre, 
In  time  of  peace,  and  when  the  land  has  war. 
To  my  best  powers  a  soldier. 

Osw.  Welcome,  as  either.    I  have  loved  the  chase 
And  was  a  soldier  once. — ^This  aged  man, 
What  may  he  be  t 

Dub.  (feooosrH^  hu  hreaik,)  Is  but  a  beggar,  sir,  an 
humble  mendicant. 
Who  feels  it  passing  strange,  that  from  this  rooi^ 
Above  all  others,  he  should  now  crave  shelter. 

Osw.  Why  so  I    You  're  welcome  both— only  the 
word 
Warrants  more  courtesy  than  our  present  means 
Pennit  us  to  bestow.    A  huntsman  and  a  soldier 
May  be  a  prince's  comrade,  much  more  mine ; 
And  for  a  beggar— friend,  there  little  lacks. 
Save  that  blue  gowo  and  badge^  and  clouted  poocfaes« 
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To  make  va  oomradet  too ;  then  welcome  both. 
And  to  a  beggar's  feast.    1  fear  brown  bread, 
And  water  from  the  spring,  will  be  the  best  on  *t ; 
For  we  had  cast  to  wend  abroad  this  evening, 
And  left  our  larder  empt/. 

GuL.  Yet,  if  some  kindly  fairy, 

In  our  behalf,  would  search  its  hid  recesses, — 
{Apart)  We  'II  not  go  supperless  now — we  're  three 
to  one. — 

Still  do  I  say,  that  a  sowsed  face  and  sausages 

Osw.  {looka  tlernly  at  him,  then  at  Us  utfe.)  There  's 
something  under  this,  but  that  the  present 
Is  not  a  time  to  question.  (To  Ele.)  Wife,  my  mood 
Is  at  such  height  of  tide,  that  a  tum'd  feather 
Would  make  me  frantic  now,  with  mirth  or  fury ! 
Tempt  me  no  more — ^but  if  thou  hast  the  things 
This  carrion  crow  so  croaks  for,  bring  them  forth ; 
For,  by  my  father's  beard,  if  I  stand  caterer. 
Twill  be  a  fearful  banquet ! 
Elb.   Your  pleasure  be  obey'd — Come,  aid  me. 
Flora.  lEatnni, 

{Dwing  thefoUowing  tpeechet  the  Women  place 
dishee  on  the  table,) 
Osw.  {to  DuA.)  How  did  you  lose  your  path  t 
DuR.  E'en  when  we  thought  to  find  it,  a  wild  me- 
teor 
Danced  in  the  moss,  and  led  our  feet  astray^ — 
I  give  small  credence  to  the  tales  of  old. 
Of  Friar's-lantom  told,  and  Will-o'-Wisp, 
Else  would  I  say,  that  some  malicious  demon 
Guided  us  in  a  round  ;  for  to  the  moat. 
Which  we  had  pass'd  two  hours  since,  were  we  led, 
And  there  the  gleam  flickered  and  disappeared. 
Even  on  your  drawbridge.    I  was  so  worn  down. 
So  broke  with  labouring  through  marsh  and  moor. 
That,  wold  I  nold  I,  here  my  young  conductor 
Would  needs  implore  for  entrance  ;  else,  believe  me, 
I  had  not  troubled  you. 
Osw.  And  why  not,  father  I — have  you  e'er  heard 
aught. 
Or  of  my  house  or  me,  that  wanderers, 
Whom  or  their  roving  trade  or  sudden  circumstance 
Oblige  to  seek  a  shelter,  should  avoid 
The  House  of  DevorgoU  t 

Dub.  Sir,  I  am  English  bom — 

Native  of  Cumberland.    Enough  is  said 
Why  I  should  shun  those  bowers,  whose  lords  were 

hostile 
To  English  blood,  and  unto  Cumberland 
Most  hostile  and  most  fataL 
Osw.  Ay,  father.    Once  my  grandsire  plough'd, 
and  harrow'd. 
And  sowed  with  salt,  the  streets  of  your  fair  towns ; 
But  what  of  that  \ — ^you  have  the  'vantage  now. 

Dub.  True,  Lord  of  Devoigoil,  and  well  believe  I, 
That  not  fai  vain  we  sought  these  towers  to-nighty 
So  strangely  guided,  to  behold  their  state. 
Osw.  Ay,  thou  wouldst  say,  'twas  fit  a  Cumbrian 
beggar 
bhould  sit  an  equal  guest  in  his  proud  halls, 


Whose  fathers  boggar'd  Camberland— Greybeard,  lei 

it  be  so, 
I  '11  not  dispute  it  with  tbee. 

{To  Leo.  teho  wot  tpeahi^f  to  Floba, btd, e» 
being  snrprieedf  oeagaied  UmutfwUk  tie  mit 
<^  armour.) 

What  makest  thou  there,  young  mani 
Lbo.  I  marveU'd  at  this  hameaa;  it  is  larger 
Than  arms  of  modem  days.    How  richly  caned 
With  gold  inUid  on  steel — how  dose  the  rivets-* 
How  justly  fit  the  joints !    I  think  the  gauntlet 
Would  swallow  twicft  my  hand. 

[£f«  ie  about  to  take  down  eomepart  t/tie  Ar- 
mour; Oswald  itUmferee. 
Osw.  Do  not  displaee  it 

My  grandsire,  Eiick,  doubled  human  strength, 
And  almost  human  size — and  human  knowledge, 
And  human  vice,  and  human  virtue  also. 
As  storm  or  sunshine  chanced  to  oocnpy 
His  mental  hemisphere.    After  a  fatal  deed. 
He  hung  his  armour  on  the  wall,  fbrtudding 
It  e'er  should  be  te'en  down.    There  is  a  prophecy, 
That  of  itself  'twill  fall,  upon  the  nig^t 
When,  in  the  fiftieth  year  from  his  decease, 
Devorgoil's  feast  is  fulL    This  is  the  era ; 
But,  as  too  well  you  see,  no  meet  occasion 
Will  do  the  downfall  of  the  annour  justioe. 
Or  grace  it  with  a  feast.    There  let  it  bide, 
Tiying  its  strength  with  the  old  walls  it  hangs  oa, 
Which  shall  fall  soonest. 
Dob.  {looUt^ai  the  tropJ^icUh  a  mixture  ef/eetieg.) 
Then  there  stem  Erick's  hameaa  haaga  an- 
tottch'd, 
l^ce  his  last  fatal  raid  cm  Cumberiand  ! 
Osw.   Ay,  waste  and  vkrant,  and  reoklesBies-'i 
comrade 
Still  yoked  with  waste  and  want->have  stripp'd  tbMS 

walls 
Of  every  other  tn^hy.    Antler'd  skulls. 
Whose  branches  vouch'd  the  tales  old  vassali  told 
Of  desperate  ohnsos    partisans  and  apeara— 
Knights'  barred  helms  and  ahielda— -the  ahafti  aad 

bows, 
Axes  and  breastplates,  of  the  hardy  yeomanry— 
The  banners  of  the  vanquish'd — signs  these  annt 
Were  not  assumed  in  vain,  have  di8appear*d. 
Yes,  one  by  one  th^  all  have  disappear'd ; 
And  now  Lord  Erick's  harness  hangs  alone, 
'Midst  implements  of  vulgar  husbandry 
And  mean  economy ;  as  some  old  warrior. 
Whom  want  hath  made  an  inmate  of  an  ahns-hoiuei 
Shows,  mid  the  b^ggar'dspendthriitsi,  base  meebasioii   » 
And  bankrupt  pedlars,  vrith  whom  fate  has  miz'd  him. 
Dub.  Or  rather  like  a  pirate,  whom  the  pri>^' 
house. 
Prime  leveller  next  the  grave,  hath  for  the  first  (in» 
Mingled  with  peaceftil  captives,  low  in  Cofftanaii* 
But  fair  in  innocence. 


>  3IS.~*'  JUngled  with  pcacefU  men,  bn»kea  is  Jbrtnae. 
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Usw.  {lookutg  at  DuB.  toitt  ntrprm.)  Friend,  thmi 

art  bitter  I 
Dtm.  Plain  tnith,  rir,  like  the  vnlgmr  oopper  coin- 

Deepiaed  amongit  the  gentry,  idll  flnds  Talne 
And  carrency  with  beggars. 

Osw.  Be  it  80. 

t  wfll  not  trench  on  the  immnnitiee 
I  non  may  claim  to  share.    Thy  featnres,  too, 
Thoagh  weather-beaten,  and  thy  ttrsin  of  langnage, 
Beliah  of  better  days.'    Come  hither,  friend, 

IThey  tpeak  apart. 
And  let  me  ask  thee  of  thine  oocnpation. 

[LsoifARD  Jooh  roumd,  and,  mritig  Oswald 
mgaged  with  Dubwabd,  and  Oullcram- 
MBB  wiA  EleanOB,  approaeku  1oward§ 
Flora,  who  mntt  pwe  kim  an  opportumfy  of 
doing  to^toith  cbwmt  attention  on  her  pari  to 
give  UikB  air  of  tkanoo.  The  bf-piay  here 
wiU  red  wUh  the  Lady,  loAo  nuut  engage  ike 
attention  of  the  andienee  by  playing  off  a  little 
female  hypoerity  and  HmpU  coquetry, 
IjBO.  Flora—— 

Flo.  Ay,  gallant  huntsman,  may  she  deign  to  ques- 
tion 
Why  Leonard  came  not  at  the  appointed  hour; 
Or  why  he  came  at  midnight  1 

Lbo.  Lotc  has  no  certain  loadstar,  gentle  Flora, 
And  oft  gives  up  the  helm  to  wayward  pilotage. 
To  say  the  sooth — A  beggar  forced  me  hence. 
And  WiU-o'-wisp  did  guide  us  back  again. 

Flo.  Ay,  ay,  your  beggar  was  the  Ikded  spectre 
Pf  PoTerty,  that  sits  upon  the  threahold 
Of  these  our  ruin'd  walls.    I  've  been  unwise, 
Leonard,  to  let  yon  speak  so  oft  with  me ; 
And  you  a  fool  to  say  what  you  have  said. 
E*en  let  us  here  break  short ;  and,  wise  at  length, 
Hold  each  our  separate  way  through   life's  wide 
ocean. 
LbOw  Nay,  let  us  rather  jmn  our  course  together. 
And  share  the  breeze  or  tempest,  doubling  joys, 
BeUering  sorrows,  warding  erils  off 
With  mutual  effort,  or  enduring  them 
With  mutual  patience. 
Flo.  This  is  but  flattering  counsel — sweet  and 
baneftil; 
But  mine  had  wholesome  bitter  in 't. 

Kat.  Ay,  ay ;  but  like  the  sly  apothecary, 
You  '11  be  the  last  to  take  the  bitter  drug 
That  you  prescribe  to  othen. 

[TTiey  wikieper,    ELBANOft  admxneee  to  inter' 
rupt  themy/bllowed  by  Gullcrahmer. 
Elb.  What,  maid,  no  household  cares  t    Leave  to 
your  elders 
The  task  of  filling  passing  strangers'  ears 
With  the  due  notes  of  welcome. 

GUL.  Be  it  thine, 

O,  Mistress  Flora,  the  more  useftil  talent 
Of  filling  strangers'  stomachs  with  sabstantials ; 

1  MS.-«"  Both  imack  of  better  days,"  Ac. 


Tliat  is  to  say^— for  leam'd  commentators 
Do  so  expound  substantials  in  some  places,— 
With  a  Bows'd  baoon-fiioe  and  sausages. 

Flo.  {<^xui.)  Would  thou  wert  sows'd,  intolerable 
pedant. 
Base,  greedy,  perrerse.  Interrupting  coxcomb ! 

Kat.  Hush,  cox,  for  we  '11  be  well  avenged  on  him, 
And  ere  this  night  goes  o'er,  else  woman's  wit 
Cannot  o'ertake  her  wishes. 

{She  prooeede  to  amn^  eeate.    Oswald  and 
DuRWARD  oome  forward  in  eoneereation. 

Osw.    I  like   thine  humour  well. — So  all   men 
beg 

DuR.  Yes — I  can  make  it  good  by  proof.  Your  soldier 
Begs  for  a  leaf  of  laurel,  and  a  line 
In  the  Gazette.    He  brandishes  his  sword 
To  back  his  suit,  and  is  a  sturdy  beggar — 
The  courtier  begs  a  riband  or  a  star. 
And,  like  our  gentler  mumpers,  is  provided 
With  fidse  certificates  of  health  and  fortune 
Lost  in  the  public  serrice.    For  your  lover, 
Who  begs  a  sigh,  a  smile,  a  lock  of  hair, 
A  buskin-point,  he  maunds  upon  the  pad, 
With  the  true  cant  of  pure  mendidty, 
**  The  smallest  trifle  to  relieve  a  Christian, 

And  if  it  like  your  Ladyship ! " 

[In  a  begging  tone. 

Kat.  {apart.)  This  is  a  cunning  knave,  and  feeds 
the  humour 
Of  my  aunt's  husband,  for  I  must  not  say 
Mine  honoured  uncle.    I  will  try  a  question. — 
Your  man  of  merit  though,  who  serves  the  common- 
wealth. 
Nor  asks  for  a  requital ! [To  Durward. 

DuR.  Is  a  dumb  beggar. 

And  lets  his  actions  speak  like  signs  for  him. 
Challenging  double  guerdon. — Now,  1 11  show 
How  your  true  beggar  has  the  foir  advantage 
O'er  all  the  tribes  of  doak'd  mendicity 
I  have  told  over  to  yon. — ^The  soldier's  laurel. 
The  statesman's  riband,  and  the  lady's  favour. 
Once  won  and  gain'd,  are  not  held  worth  a  &rthing 
By  such  as  longest,  loudest,  canted  for  them ; 
Whereas  your  charitable  half^nny,* 
Which  is  the  scope  of  a  true  beggar's  suit, 
Is  worth  ^100  forthings,  and,  in  times  of  plenty. 
Will  buy  a  crust  of  bread. 

Flo.  {interrupting  him,  and  addretmngjier  father. ; 
Sir,  let  me  be  a  beggar  with  the  time. 
And  pray  you  come  to  supper. 

Ele.  {to  Oswald,  apart.)  Must  he  sit  with  us  f 

[Looking  at  DURWARD 

Osw.  Ay,  ay,  what  else— since  we  are  beggars  all  1 
When  cloaks  are  ragged,  sure  their  worth  is  equal. 
Whether  at  first  they  were  of  silk  or  woollen. 

Elb.  Thou  art  scarce  consistent. 
This  day  thou  didst  refuse  a  princely  banquet. 
Because  a  new-made  lord  ma  placed  above  thee ; 
And  now 

*  MS.—"  WkersM  jour  genniiie  eoppcr  halfpennv  " 
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Osw.  Wlfe^  I  have  seen,  «t  public  exeontioiifly 
A  wretch  that  oould  not  brook  the  hand  of  violence 
Should  push  him  from  the  scaffold,  pluck  up  courage, 
And,  with  a  desperate  sort  of  oheerfiilneiay 
Take  the  feXL  plunge  himself — 
Welcome  then,  beggars,  to  a  beggar's  feast  I 
QxjL,  {who  hat  in  ike  meamcUU  teated  himtelf.)  But 
this  is  more« — ^A  better  countenance^ — 
Fair  &11  the  hands  that  sows'd  it !— than  this  hog's, 
Or  prettier  provender  than  these  same  sausages, 
(By  what  good  friend  sent  hither,  shall  be  name- 
less. 
Doubtless  some  jouth  whom  love  hath  made  profuse,) 
ISmiUitg  tijfit^ieasitiy  ai  £lb41Iob  and  Flora. 
No  prince  need  vnsh  to  peck  at.    Long,  I  ween. 
Since  that  the  nostrils  of  thia  house  (by  metaphor, 
I  mean  the  chinmeys)  smeird  a  steam  so  grateful^* 
By  your  good  leave  I  cannot  dally  longer. 

[Hdpe  hknte^. 
Osw.   {plaett  Dv&WABD  oftoce  Gullcrammkb.) 
Meanwhile,  sir. 
Please  it  your  fsithftil  learning  to  give  place 
To  grey  hairs  and  to  wisdom ;  and,  moreover. 
If  you  had  tarried  for  the  benediction^-— 
GuL.  {tommehat  abatked.)      I  said  grace  to  myseH 
Osw.  {not  mmduig  iM».)--And  waited  for  the  com- 
pany of  others. 
It  had  been  better  fashion.    Tune  has  been^ 
I  should  have  told  a  guest  at  Devoigoil, 
Bearing  himself  thus  forward,  he  was  saucy. 

[H0  maU  Umeey,  and  hdjm  tie  eonqtm^  md 
kimttlf  m  dwmb^how.  Then  Aomld  h$  a 
coidrad  behciadthepneuioHqfhis  aridoen' 
Ho  ohUUy^  and  ike  rude  frnder^bnedk^  of 

GULLCRAHHBB. 

Osw.  {haoag tatted  {he duhmMhim,)  Why,thiais 

venison,  Eleanor! 
GuL.  Ehl  Whatl  Let's  see— 

[PnAee  aerote  Oswaij>  emd  heipe  hmadf. 

It  may  be  venison^ 
I  'm  sure  'tis  not  bee^  veal,  mutton,  lamb,  or  pork. 
Eke  am  I  sure,  that  be  it  what  it  vrill, 
It  IB  not  half  so  good  aa  sausages, 
Or  as  a  sow's  &oe  sows'd. 

Osw.  Eleanor,  whence  all  thia  I 

Elb.  Wait  till  to-morrow, 

You  shall  know  all.    It  was  a  happy  chance 
That  ftimish'd  us  to  meet  so  many  guests. 

[FiUetowe. 
Try  if  your  cup  be  not  aa  richly  gamish'd 
As  is  your  trencher.^ 
£at.  {apart,)  My  aunt  adheres  to  the  good  cautious 
maxim 
Of,— «  Eat  your  puddingy  friend,  and  hold  your 
tongue." 
Osw.  {taetee  the  wmej)  It  is  the  grape  of  Bordeaux. 


1  Wooden  tranchan  should  be  used,  and  the  qnalgh,  a  Scot- 
tbh  drinking-cop. 


Swsh  daintiea,  onoe  fiuniliar  to  my  board. 
Have  been  estranged  ttosn.  't  long. 

[He  again  fOt  Uegtaee^  and  owifiiiwi  to 
at  he  hoidt  it  wp. 
Fill  round,  my  friends— here  is  a  treacfaerooa  friend 

now 
Smiles  in  your  free,  yet  seeks  to  steal  the  jewel. 
Which  is  distinction  between  man  and  brute — 
I  mean  our  reaeon — thia  he  does,  and  snilea. 
But  are  not  all  friends  treacheroua  I— one  shall  erotn 

yon 
Even  in  your  dearest  interests — one  shall  alander 

you — 
Thia  steal  your  daughter,  that  defraud  your  pnne ; 
But  this  gay  flaak  of  Bordeaux  will  but  borrow 
Your  aenae  of  mortal  aorrowa  fbr  a  aeaaon, 
And  leave,  instead,  a  gay  delirium. 
Methinka  my  brain,  unuaed  to  such  gay  visitanti^ 
The  influence  feels  already  I— we  will  revel  I— 
Our  banquet  shall  be  loud  t— it  is  our  last. 
KaUeen,  thy  song. 

Kat.  Not  now,  my  lord— I  mean  to  aing  to-night 
For  thia  same  moderate,  grave,  and  reverend  clergy- 


1 11  keep  my  voice  till  then. 

Elb.  Your  round  reftisal  shows  but  cottage  breed- 
faig. 

Eat.  Ay,  my  good  aunt,  for  I  waa  oottage-anr 
tured, 
And  taught,  I  think,  to  priae  my  own  wild  will 
Above  all  saorifiee  to  compliment. 
Here  is  a  huntamaa — in  his  eyes  I  read  it, 
He  sings  the  martial  song  my  unde  loves, 
What  time  fierce  daver'se  with  his  Cavaliers, 
Abjuring  the  new  change  of  government. 
Forcing  his  fearieas  way  through  timorous  fiJends^ 
And  enemiea  aa  timorous  lefk  the  capital 
To  rouse  in  Jamea'a  cause  the  dbtant  HighUads. 
Have  you  ne'er  heard  the  song,  my  noble  unde ! 

Osw.  Have  I  not  heard,  w«nch  I— It  was  I  rods 
next  him, 
Tia  thirty  summers  since— rode  by  his  rein; 
We  marched  on  through  the  alann'd  city, 
Aa  sweeps  the  ooprey  throu§^  a  flook  of  gnl]% 
Who  scream  and  flutter,  but  dare  no  reeistaace 
Against  the  bold  sea-empreas — ^They  did  munaur. 
The  crowds  before  ua,  in  their  anllen  wrath. 
And  thoae  whom  we  had  paaa'd,  gathering  fresh  coo- 

Cried  havoc  in  the  reai^— we  minded  them 
E'en  aa  the  brave  baric  mmda  the  burating  billows, 
Which,  yieldhig  to  her  bowa,  burst  on  her  sides, 
And  ripple  in  her  wake^— Sing  me  that  stnin, 

[roLsOHABD 

And  thou  shalt  have  a  meed  I  seldom  tender. 
Because  they  're  aU  I  have  to  give— my  thanks. 
Lbo.  Nay,  if  yon  11  bear  with  what  I  caanoC 
help, 
A  vdoe  that  'a  rough  with  boUowing  to  the  heoBdi^ 
I  'U  sing  the  aong  even  aa  old  Rowland  taught 
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9ono. 


I 


Ant—**  The  BomuU  qfBomtjf  Dundte, 

To  tlie  Lordi  of  OonvMitioii  twtm  CUver'M  who 

spoke, 
^  Bre  the  dig's  crown  shall  (sll  there  are  crowns  to 

be  broke; 
Bo  let  each  Cavalier  who  loves  honour  and  me, 
Come  follow  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundee. 


"  Come  fill  np  my  cap,  come  flU  up  my  can, 
Come  saddle  year  horses,  and  call  up  your  men ; 
Ceme  open  the  West  Port,  and  let  me  gang  free. 
And  it 's  room  for  the  bonnets  of  Bonny  Dundee  1 


If 


Dandee  he  is  mounted,  he  rides  np  the  street. 

The  bells  are  rung  backward,  the  drums  tiiey  are 

beat; 
But  the  ProTost,  douce  man,  said, "  Just  e'en  let  him 

be. 
The  Gude  Town  is  weel  quit  of  that  Deil  of  Dundee." 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  &e. 

As  he  rode  down  the  sanctified  bends  of  the  Bow, 

nk  carline  was  flyting  and  shaking  her  pow ; 

But  the  young  plants  of  graee  they  look'd  oouthie 

andslee, 
Thinking,  luck  to  thy  bonnet,  thou  Bonny  Dundee  1 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  &c. 

1  *'  DnndM,  ennged  al  his  encmiea,  and  ftiU  mors  al  bit 
frienda,  reaolTed  to  retire  to  the  Higblaade,  and  to  make  pT»- 
pazmtioitt  for  dvil  war,  bat  with  secrecj ;  for  he  had  been  or- 
dered by  Jamee  to  make  no  public  insurrection  ontil  aaristance 
■honld  be  sent  him  from  Ireland. 

**  Wbilst  Dandee  waa  in  this  temper,  information  waa 
bnmght  him,  whether  tme  or  fUse  is  nncertain,  that  some  of 
the  CoTenanters  bad  associated  themselres  to  assassinate  liim, 
in  rerenge  for  his  former  seTeritios  against  their  party.  He 
flew  to  the  ConTention  and  demanded  Justice.  The  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  who  wished  to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome  adrersary, 
treated  his  complaint  with  neglect ;  and  in  order  to  sting  him 
m  the  tenderest  part,  reflected  upon  that  courage  which  could 
be  alarmed  by  imaginary  dangers.  ]>aBds«  left  the  house  in 
a  rage,  mounted  his  horsey  and  with  a  troop  of  fifty  horsemen 
who  bad  deserted  to  him  from  his  regiment  in  England,  gal- 
loped through  the  city.  Being  asked  by  one  of  his  friends, 
who  stopt  him,  '  Where  he  was  going  ?'  he  wared  his  hat,  and 
is  reported  to  have  answered,  '  Wherever  the  spirit  of  Mon- 
trose shall  direct  me.*  In  paasfaag  under  the  widls  of  the  Cas- 
tle, he  stopt,  scrambled  up  the  precipice  at  a  place  difficult 
and  dangeroas^  and  held  a  conference  with  the  Duke  of  Gor- 
don at  a  postern-gate,  the  marks  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen, 
though  the  gate  itself  is  built  up.  Hoping,  in  rain,  to  infuse 
the  rigour  of  his  own  spirit  into  the  Duke,  he  pressed  him  to 
retfare  with  him  into  the  Highlands^  raise  his  rassahr  there, 
who  were  numerous,  braTe^  and  CsithfU,  and  leare  the  com- 
mand of  the  Castle  to  Winram,  the  lieutenant-gOTemor,  an 
officer  on  whom  Dundee  could  rely.  The  Duke  concealed  his 
tbnidity  under  the  excuse  of  a  soldier.  '  A  soldier,*  said  he, 
'  cannot  in  honour  quit  the  poet  that  is  assigned  him.*  Tho 
BOTelty  of  the  sight  drew  numbers  to  the  foot  of  the  rock  upon 
which  the  conference  waa  held.  These  numbers  erery  mi- 
nute increased,  and,  in  the  end,  were  mistaken  for  Dundee's 
adherents.     The  Conrention  was  then  sitting:  news  were 


With   sour-featured  Whigs  the  Ghrassmarket  was 

cramm'd 
As  if  half  the  West  bad  set  tryst  to  be  bang'd;* 
There  was  spite  in  each  look,  there  was  fear  in  each  e'ei, 
As  they  watch'd  for  the  bonnets  of  Bonny  Dundee. 
Come  fill  np  my  cup,  &o. 

These  oowls  of  Kilmarnock  had  spits  and  had  speara 

And  lang-bafted  gullies  to  kill  CaTaliers ; 

But  they  shrunk  to  close-heads,  and  the  causeway 

was  free. 
At  the  toss  of  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundee. 
Come  fill  up  my  oup,  &e. 

He  spurr'd  to  the  foot  of  the  proud  Castle  rook. 

And  with  the  gay  Gordon  he  gallantly  spoke ; 

^  Let  Mens  Meg  and  her  marrows  speak  twa  words 

or  three. 
For  the  lore  of  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundee." 

Come  fill  up  my  cup,  &e. 

The  (Gordon  demands  of  him  which  way  he  goes — 
^  Where*er  shall  direct  me  the  shade  of  Montrose ! 
Your  Grace  in  short  space  shall  hear  tidings  of  mei, 
Or  that  low  lies  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundee. 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  &e. 

^  There  are  hills  beyond  Pentland,  and  lands  beyond 

Forth,  [North ; 

If  there  's  lords  in  the  Lowlands,  there 's  chiefs  in  the 

carried  thither  that  Dundee  was  at  the  gates  with  an  army, 
and  had  prevailed  upon  the  goremor  of  the  Castle  to  fire  upon 
the  town.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  whoee  intelligence  was 
better,  had  the  presence  of  mind,  by  ImproTlng  the  moment 
of  agitation,  to  orerwhelm  the  one  party  and  proToke  the 
other,  by  their  fean.  He  ordered  the  doors  of  the  house  to 
be  shut,  and  the  keys  to  be  laid  on  the  table  before  him.  He 
cried  out,  '  That  there  was  danger  within  as  well  as  without 
doors ;  that  traitors  must  be  held  in  oonflnement  until  the 
preeent  danger  was  orer :  but  that  the  friends  of  liberty  had 
nothing  to  fear,  for  that  thousands  were  ready  to  start  up  in 
their  defence,  at  the  stamp  of  his  foot.'  He  ordered  the 
drums  to  be  beat  and  the  trumpets  to  sound  through  the  city. 
In  an  instant  rast  swarms  of  those  who  had  been  bnmght  into 
town  by  him  and  Sir  John  Dalrymple  from  the  western  coun- 
ties, and  who  had  been  hitherto  hid  in  garrets  and  celUn^ 
showed  themselres  in  the  streets;  not,  indeed,  in  the  proper 
habiliments  of  war,  but  in  arms,  and  with  looks  fierce  and 
sullen,  as  if  they  felt  disdain  at  their  former  concealment. 
This  unexpected  sight  increased  the  noise  and  tumult  of  the 
town,  whidi  grew  loudest  in  the  square  adjoining  to  the  house 
where  the  members  were  confined,  and  appeared  still  louder 
to  thoee  who  were  within,  because  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
cause  from  which  the  tumult  arose,  .and  caught  contagion 
from  the  anxious  lotAM  of  each  other.  After  some  lumrs,  tne 
doors  were  thrown  open,  and  the  Whig  members,  as  they 
went  out,  were  receired  with  acclamations,  and  tliooe  of  the 
opposite  party  with  the  threats  and  cunes  of  a  prepared  po* 
pulace.  Terrified  by  the  prospect  of  future  alarms,  many  of 
the  adherents  of  James  quitted  the  Conrention,  and  retired 
to  the  country ;  most  of  them  changed  sides;  only  a  rery  few 
of  the  most  resolute  continued  their  jittendanoe.'*— Dalrtm* 
pus's  Menufirt,  vol.  iL,  p.  SOS. 

Is  PrsTious  to  1784,  the  Oraasmarket  waa  the  common  plac» 
of  execution  at  Edinbuigh. 
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Th«re  an»  wUd  DnniewaaaalB  three  tbounnd  times 

three, 
Will  CI7  hoi^!  for  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundeo. 

Come  fill  up  my  cap,  fto. 

**  There  'a  brass  on  the  tariget  of  barken'd  bnll-hide ; 
There  's  steel  in  the  scabbard  that  dangles  beside ; 
The  brass  shall  be  bumish'd,  the  steel  shall  flash  firee, 
At  a  toss  of  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dnndee. 
Come  fill  up  my  cnp,  &c. 

^  Away  to  the  hOla,  to  the  caves,  to  the  rocks — 
Ere  I  own  an  usurper,  1 11  coach  with  the  fox ; 
And  tremble,  false  Whigs,  in  the  midst  of  your  glee, 
Yon  hare  not  seen  the  last  of  my  bonnet  and  me  !*' 
Come  fill  up  my  oup,  &c. 

[blown. 
He  waved  his  proud  hand,  and  the  trumpets  were 
The  kettle-dmms  clashed,  and  the  horsemen  rode  on. 
Till  on  Ravelston's  olift  and  on  Clermlston's  lee, 
Died  away  the  wild  war-notes  of  Bonny  Dundee. 

Come  lUl  up  my  oup,  come  fill  up  my  can, 
Come  saddle  the  horses  and  call  up  the  men. 
Come  open  your  gates,  and  let  me  gae  free. 
For  it's  up  with  the  bonnets  of  Bonny  Dundee  I 

Elb.  Katleen,  do  thou  sing  now.    Thy  uncle  's 
cheerful ; 
We  must  not  let  his  humour  ebb  again. 

Kat.  But  1 11  do  better,  aunt,  than  if  I  sung, 
For  Flora  can  sing  blithe ;  so  can  this  huntsman. 
As  he  has  shown  e*en  now ;  let  them  duet  it. 

Osw.  Well,  huntsman,  we  must  give  to  freakish 
maiden 
The  freedom  of  her  fimcy. — Raise  the  carol, 
And  Flora,  if  she  can,  will  join  the  measure. 

8ONO. 
When  friends  are  met  o'er  merry  clieer, 
And  lovely  eyes  are  laughing  near, 
And  in  the  goblet's  bosom  clear 

The  ares  of  day  are  drown*d ; 
When  puns  are  made,  and  bumpers  quafTd, 
And  wild  Wit  shoots  his  roving  shaft. 
And  Mirth  his  jovial  laugh  has  laugh'd. 

Then  is  our  banquet  crown'd. 
Ah  gay, 

Then  is  our  banquet  crown'd. 

When  glees  are  sung,  and  catches  troird. 
And  bashftilnfwi  grows  bright  and  bold, 
And  beauty  is  no  longer  cold. 

And  age  no  longer  dull ; 
When  chimes  are  brief,  and  cocks  do  crow. 
To  tell  us  it  is  time  to  go, 
Yet  how  to  part  we  do  not  know, 

Tlien  is  our  fsast  at  full. 
Ah  gay. 

Then  is  our  feast  at  full. 


Osw.   (rtMf  teUh  (h§  eupmhii  land)    DevorgoU'i 
feast  is  ftill— 
Drink  to  the  pledge  ! 

[A  tremendotu  bmnt  of  tkwmdorfiUoim  Am 
VfonUoftheSonff;  <md  Oib  Lightmmg  Aotid 
teem  to  driie  tie  ttut  <f\AaA  A\ 
falh  tptik  a  eraA.^    AU  riae  \ 
fiar  except  Qm^LCRAMUfOiyWhotmiitletfieer 
haektmrriim  and  liee  alSU, 
Osw.  That  sounded  like  the  judgment-peal— the 
roof 
StiU  trembles  with  the  volley. 

Dub.  Happy  thoee 

Who  are  prepared  to  meet  such  fearful  sammons.^>- 
Le<»iard,  what  dost  thou  there  t 

Lbo.  {eupporting  Flo.)  The  duty  of  a  man— 

Supporting  innocence.    Were  it  the  final  call, 
I  were  not  misemploy'd. 

Osw.  The  armour  of  my  grandsire  hath  fidl'n  dovn, 
And  old  saws  have  spoke  truth. — {Mvmng.)    The  fif- 
tieth year — 

Devorgoil's  Caast  at  fullest !    What  to  think  of  it 

Lko.  {tiffing  a  earott  wkkk  hadfaUen  witk  tke  armour.) 
This  may  inform  us. 
{Attempte  to  read  tie  wowiisery^,  slab*  iUt 
kead,  and  ghee  it  to  Oswald. 
But  not  to  eyes  unlearn'd  it  tells  its  tidings. 
Osw.  Hawks,  hounds,  and  revelling  oonsomed  the 
hours 
I  should  have  given  to  study. 

[Locke  at  ike  manmiwift. 
These  characters  I  spell  not  more  than  thou. 
They  are  not  of  our  day,  and,  as  I  think. 
Not  of  our  language.— Where 's  our  scholar  now, 
So  forward  at  the  banquet  1    Is  he  laggard 
Upon  a  point  of  learning  1 

Leg.  Here  is  the  man  of  letter'd  dignity. 
E'en  in  a  piteous  case. 

IDrage  GuLLCRAXMERy&neof^ 
Osw.  Art  waking,  craven!  canst  thou  read  this 
scroll! 
Or  art  thou  only  leam'd  in  sowsing  swine's  fiesh. 
And  prompt  in  eating  it ! 

GuL.  Eh— ah !— oh— ho  f— Have  yon  no  better  tims 
To  tax  a  man  with  riddles,  than  the  moment 
When  he  scarce  knows  whether  he's  dead  or  lirisgl 
Osw.  Confound  the  pedant  W-Can  you  read  the 
scroll. 
Or  can  you  not,  sir  f    If  you  can,  pronounce 
Its  meaning  speedily. 

GuL.  Can  I  read  it,  quotha ! 

When  at  our  learned  University, 
I  gain'd  first  premium  for  Hebrew  learning,— 
Which  was  a  pound  of  high-dried  Scottish  snuff. 
And  half  a  peck  of  onions,  with  a  bushel 
Of  curious  oatmeal, — our  leam'd  Principal 
Did  say,  **  Melchisedek,  thou  canst  do  any  thing  1  * 

1  I  should  think  this  nay  be  oontrired,  by  barinc  a  tni> 
■parent  lig-ng  in  the  flat-ecene,  immediately  above  the  a^ 
monr.  euddenly  and  rerr  etnragly  illumioated. 
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ITow  eoniM  he  with  hit  paltrj  aeroll  of  parchment, 
And,  *<  Cam  yoa  reed  it !  ''—After  tach  afliroiit, 
TbBpmntu,itlwilL 

Obw.  a  point  ioon  solved, 

Unles  you  ohoose  to  sleep  emong  the  frogs ; 
For  look  yon,  sir,  there  is  the  ohamber  window, 
Beneath  it  ties  the  lake. 

KuL  Kind  master  Onllorammer,  heware  my  hna- 
bond. 
He  lirodks  no  contradiction — ^"tis  his  fiMilt, 
And  in  his  wrath  he 's  dangerous. 

GuL.  {looh€Uiket(ToU,(mdmiittena»if'readitiff,) 

A  nmple  matter  this  to  make  a  rout  of— 

Ten  rauitnen  ftooMi,  muA-motft  tMnuon, 

Samoffian  sotowrf^/EKe— Tis  a  sunple  catalogue 

Of  our  small  snpper-^made  by  the  grsTe  sage 

Wboee  prescience  knew  this  night  tfajtt  we  should  feast 

On  venleon,  haah'd  sow*s  &ce,  and  sausages, 

And  hung  his  steel-coat  for  a  supper  bell-^ 

E'en  let  us  to  our  provender  again, 

For  it  19  written  we  shall  finish  it, 

And  bless  our  stars  the  lightning  left  it  us. 

Osw.  This  must  be  impudence  or  ignoranoe ! — 
The  spirit  of  rough  Eriok  stirs  within  me. 
And  I  will  knock  thy  brains  out  if  thou  palterest ! 
Expound  the  scroll  to  me  1 

Qvim  You  're  over  hasty ; 

And  yet  you  may  be  right  too— Tis  Samaritan, 
Now  I  look  closer  on  *t,  and  I  did  take  it 
For  simple  Hebrew. 

DuK.  TIs  Hebrew  to  a  simpleton. 
That  we  see  plainly,  friend — Qive  me  the  scroll. 
QuL.  Alas,  good  friend !  what  would  you  do  with  it  f 
Dint.  {taheB  U/rom  km.)  My  best  to  read  it,  sir — 
The  character  is  Saxon, 
Used  at  no  distant  date  within  this  district ; 
And  thus  the  tenor  runs — nor  in  Samaritan, 
Nor  simple  Hebrew,  but  in  wholesome  English : — 
Devorgoil,  thy  bright  moon  waneth. 
And  the  rust  thy  harness  staineth ; 
Servile  guests  the  banquet  soil 
Of  the  once  proud  Devoigoil. 
But  should  Black  Erick's  armour  &11, 
Look  for  guests  shall  scare  you  all ! 
They  shall  come  ere  peep  of  day, — 
Wake  and  watch,  and  hope  and  pray. 
Kat.  {to  Flo.)  Here  is  fine  foolery— an  old  wall 
shakes 
At  a  loud  thunder-dap — down  comes  a  suit 
Of  ancient  armour,  when  its  wasted  braces 
Were  all  too  rotten  so  sustain  its  weight — 
A  beggar  cries  out.  Miracle !  and  your  father, 
Weighing  the  importance  of  his  name  and  lineage, 
Must  needs  believe  the  dotard! ' 
Flo.  Mock  not,  I  pray  you ;  this  may  be  too  serious. 
Kat.  And  if  I  live  till  morning,  I  will  have 

il8.~"  A  bagging  knave  cries  out,  a  Miracle  I 

And  your  good  aire,  doting  on  the  importance 


The  power  to  tell  a  better  tale  <rf  wonder 
Wrought  on  wise  Gullerammer.  1 11  go  prepare  me 

Flo.  I  have  not  Katleen's  sfurit,  yet  I  hate 
This  Gullerammer  too  heartily,  to  stop 
Any  disgrace  that 's  hastmg  towards  him. 

Osw.  {to  iflkom  ikeBegffar  ha» beem agam  reading tU 
msnlL) 
rns  a  strange  prophecy !— The  silver  moon. 
Now  waning  sorely,  is  our  ancient  bearing — 
Strange  and  unfitting  guests— 

0UL.  {iMlerrwftmg  him,)  Ay,  ay,  the  matter 
Is,  as  you  say,  aJl  moonshine  in  Uie  water. 

Osw.  How  mean  you,  sirl  {tkrmtenbig,) 

Got..  To  show  that  I  can  rhyme 

With  yonder  bluegown.    Give  me  breath  and  time, 
I  will  maintain,  in  spite  of  his  pretence. 
Mine  exposition  had  the  better  sense- 
It  spoke  good  victuals  and  increase  of  cheer; 
And  his,  more  guests  to  eat  what  we  have  hero    ■ 
An  increment  right  needless. 

Osw.  Get  thee  gone ; 

To  kennel,  hound ! 

GuL.  The  hound  will  have  his  bone. 

\Tdhe9  vpihopkattr  t^wBat^  and  afltuk, 

Osw.  Flora,  show  him  his  chamber— take  him  hence, 
Or,  by  the  name  I  bear,  1 11  see  his  brains. 

GuL.  Ladies,  good  night ! — I  spare  you,ar,the  pains. 
{Emt,  lighted  by  Flo&a  with  a  lamp 

Osw.  The  owl  is  fled.— 1 11  not  to  bed  to-night ; 
There  is  some  change  impending  o'er  this  house. 
For  good  or  ill.    I  wotild  some  holy  man 
Were  here,  to  counsel  us  what  we  should  do ! 
Yon  witless  thin-faced  gull  is  but  a  cassock 
StulTd  out  with  chaff  and  straw. 

Dub.  {atsuming  Oh  ah- of  dignity, )  I  have  been  wont. 
In  other  days,  to  point  to  erring  mortals 
The  rock  which  tiiey  should  anchor  on. 

[H€  holds  up  a  Cro»    the  red  take  a  posture 
nfdtmMon^  and  ike  Scene  doses. 


ACT  III.— SCENE  I. 

A  rtdnous  Anieroom  in  the  CasHe.  Enter  Katleen, 
fiudaatieaUy  dressed  to  play  ike  Charaeter  ofCotMede- 
moyf  untk  the  visor  m  her  hand, 

Kat.  1  've  scarce  had  time  to  glance  at  my  sweet 
person. 
Yet  this  much  could  I  see,  with  half  a  glance. 
My  elfish  dress  becomes  me— I  '11  not  mask  me 
Till  I  have  seen  Lance  Blackthorn.    Lance  1 1  sa^^ 

ICalU 
Blackthorn,  make  haste  I 


Of  hie  hiffh  Urth  and  hoaie.  mut  aseds  believe 
him," 
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Bla.  Hers  am  I — BUokthom  in  the  upper  hall^ 
Moch  at  jour  lenrioe ;  but  my  nether  parte 
Are  goblinized  and  Owlepiegled.    I  had  mnoh  ado 
To  get  these  trankoms  on.    I  judge  Lord  Eriok 
Kept  no  good  honae^  and  itarfed  his  qooodam  bar- 
ber. 

Kat.   Peaoe,  ass,  and  hide  yon— ^shUlersmmer  is 
ooming; 
He  left  the  hall  before,  but  then  took  fright^ 
And  e'en   sneak'd  back.    The  Lady  Flora  lifl^te 

him'— 
Trim  ooenpation  lor  her  ladyship  ! 
Had  yon  seen  Leonard,  when  she  left  the  hall 
On  sneh  fine  errand  1 

Bla.  This  GuUorammer  shall  have  a  bob  extraor- 
dinary 
For  my  good  comrade's  sake. — Bot  tell  me,  Kat- 

leen. 
What  dress  is  this  of  yours  1 

Kat.  a  page's,  fool  I 

Bla.  I  'm  acconnted  no  great  scholar. 

But  'tis  a  page  that  I  woold  (kin  peruse 
A  little  closer.  lApproache$  her, 

Kat.  Pnt  ob  your  spectades, 

And  try  if  you  can  read  it  at  this  distance. 
For  yon  shall  cmne  no  nearer. 

Bla.  But  is  there  nothing,  then,  save  rank  impos- 
ture, 
In  all  these  tales  of  goblinry  at  Devoigoil  1 

Kat.  My  aunt's  grave  lord  thinks  otherwise,  sup- 
posing 
That  his  great  name  so  interests  the  Heavens, 
That  miracles  must  needs  bespeak  its  fiiU — 
I  would  that  I  were  in  a  lowly  cottage 
Beneath  the  greenwood,  on  its  walls  no  armour 
To  court  the  levin-bolt 

Bla.  And  a  kind  husband,  Katleen, 

To  ward  such  dangers  as  must  needs  come  nigh. — 
My  father's  cottage  stands  so  low  and  lone. 
That  you  would  think  it  solitude  itself; 
The  greenwood  shields  it  from  the  northern  blast. 
And,  in  the  woodbine  round  its  latticed  casement, 
The  linnet's  sure  to  build  the  earliest  nest 
In  all  the  forest. 

Kat.  Peace,  you  fool,  they  come. 

Flora  iu^t  Gullcbahmer  acrou  Us  Stage, 

Kat.  {token  they  have  pasted.)  Away  with  you  ! 
On  with  your  cloak — ^be  ready  at  the  signaL 

Bla.  And  shall  we  talk  of  that  same  cottage,  Kat- 
leen, 
At  better  leisure  t    I  Have  much  to  say 
In  favour  of  my  cottage. 

Kat.  If  you  will  be  talking, 

f  on  know  I  can't  prevent  you. 

Bla.  That 's  enough. 

(  Atide,)   I  shall  have  leave,  I  see,  to  vpeXi  the  page 
A  little  closer,  when  the  due  time  comes. 


SCENE  IL 


Seeiie  duamgm  to  Gullcbammeb's  SPjeepmg 
He  eHttrMj  tahend  m  hg  FLomA,  wka 
Jlaek,u4Atheh9tp. 


atlMomiheidka 


Flo.  a  flask,  in  case  your  Beverenoe  be  afthiiity; 
A  light,  in  case  your  Beverenoe  be  afear'd  ^ 
And  so  sweet  slumber  to  your  Reverence. 

GuL.  Kind  Mistress  Flora,  will  youW-^l  eh!  ehl 

Flo.  Will  I  whati 

GuL.  Tanya  little  I 

Flo.  (sma/u^.)  Kind  Master  GnllcrsDuner, 
How  can  yon  ask  me  anght  so  nnbeconung  I 

GuL.  Oh,  fie,  fie,  fie  I-^Believa  me,  Mistrsas  Flen, 
"Tis  not  lor  that—but  being  guided  throogih 
Such  dreary  galleries,  stairs,  and  suites  of  roons* 
To  this  same  onbide,  I'm  somewhat  loth 
To  bid  adieu  to  pleasant  company. 

Flo.  a  flattering  compliment  1 — In  plain  trathyoa 
are  frighten'd. 

GuL.  What  I  frighten'd  t— I^I— «m  not  timoross. 

Flo.  Perhaps  yon  've  heard  this  is  oor  haantod 
chamber  I 
But  then  it  is  our  beet — Your  Reverence  ]niow% 
That  in  all  tales  which  turn  upon  a  ghost, 
Your  traveller  belated  has  the  luck 
To  enjoy  the  haunted  room — ^it  is  a  rule : — 
To  some  it  were  a  hardship,  but  to  you. 
Who  are  a  scholar,  and  not  timorous 

GuL.  1  did  not  say  I  was  not  timorousj, 
I  said  1  was  not  temerarion&r— 
I  '11  to  the  haU  again. 

Flo.  Yon  '11  do  yonr  pleasars. 

But  you  have  somehow  moved  my  father's  anger. 
And  you  had  better  meet  our  playful  Owlspiegle— 
So  is  our  goblin  call'd — than  JEuse  Lord  Oswald. 

GuL.  Owlspieglef — 
It  is  an  uncouth  and  outlandish  name^ 
And  in  mine  ear  sounds  fiendish. 

Flo.  Hush,  hush,  hush  I  [meny  spirit; 

Perhaps  he  hears  us  now— (m  am  wmder  tow)— A 
None  of  your  elves  that  pinch  fiolka  black  and  fatoe^ 
For  lack  of  cleanliness. 

GuL.  As  for  that.  Mistress  Florsy 
My  taflbta  doublet  hath  been  duly  bmsh'd. 
My  shirt  hebdomadal  put  on  this  morning. 

Flo.  Why,  you  need  fear  no  goblins.    But  tkii 
Owlspi^le 
Is  of  another  dass  ^— yet  has  his  fhtlios ; 
Cuts  hair,  trims  beards,  and  plays  amid  hk  aniies 
The  office  of  a  sinful  mortal  barber. 
Such  is  at  least  the  rumour. 

GuL.  He  will  not  out  my  clothes,  or  sear  my  hotf 
Or  draw  my  blood  t 

Flo.  Enormities  like  these 

Were  never  charged  against  him. 

GuL.  And,  Mistress  Flora,  would  you  smile  on  m% 
If,  prick'd  by  the  fond  hope  of  your  approval, 
I  should  endure  this  venture  I 
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Flo.  1  do  hope 

I  sIiaU  have  caiue  to  imile. 

Oux..  Weill  in  that  lu^ 

I  will  emhnce  the  achievemeot  lor  thj  lake. 

Tety  stay,  Btay,  etaj  I—on  second  thooghte  I  will  not— 
I  "re  thought  on  it,  and  will  the  mortal  ondgel 
Bather  endure  than  Itoe  the  ghoitly  rasorl 
Your  crab-tree  '•  tough  but  blnnt^— your  ruor  '• 

poliah'd. 
But,  aa  the  proTerb  goes,  'tis  omel  iharpy 
1 11  to  thy  iSUher,  and  unto  hie  pleasure 
Bobmit  theee  destined  ihoulden* 

Flo.  But  you  shall  not. 

Believe  me,  sir,  you  shall  not;  he  is  despecateiy 
And  better  tar  be  trimm'd  by  ghost  or  gobUn^ 
Than  by  my  sire  in  anger;  there  are  stores 
Of  hidden  treasure,  too,  and  Heaven  knows  what, 
Buried  among  these  ruina— you  shall  stay. 
{Apart,)  And  if  indeed  there  be  such  sprite  as  Owls- 

piegle. 
And,  lacking  him,  that  thy  fear  plague  thee  not 
Worse  than  a  goblin,  I  have  miss'd  my  purpose, 
Which  else  stands  good  in  either  oase^ — Good-night, 
sir.  lEmi,  ami  dovbMoeia  tie  door. 

GuL.  Nay,  hold  ye,  holdl^Nay,  gentle  Mistress 
Flora, 
Wherefore  tius  ceremony  I — She  has  look'd  me  in. 
And  left  me  to  the  goblin  1 — {Litlsmng,) — So,  so,  so  I 
I  hear  her  light  foot  trip  to  such  a  distance. 
That  I  believe  the  castle's  breadth  divides  me 
F^tnn  human  company.    I'm  ill  at  esse 
But  if  this  citadel  {Laying  hu  hand  o»  hit  ttomcuA) 

were  better  viotual'd. 
It  would  be  better  mann'd         [<Siife  down  and  drinh. 
She  has  a  footrtep  light,  and  taper  ankle.    IChnekUi. 
Ahal  that  ankle  I  yet,  confound  it  too. 
But  for  those  channs  Melchisedek  had  been 
Snug  in  his  bed  at  Muoklewham»— I  say. 
Confound  her  Ibotstep,  and  her  instep  too. 
To  use  a  cobbler's  phrase.— There  I  was  quaint. 
Now,  what  to  do  in  this  vile  droomstanoe. 
To  watch  or  go  to  bed,  I  can't  determine ; 
Were  I  a-bed,  the  ghost  might  catch  me  napping. 
And  if  I  watdi,  my  terrors  will  increase 
As  ghostly  hours  approach.    I  'II  to  my  bed 
B'en  in  my  taflfeta  doublet,  shrink  my  head 
Beneath  the  clothes— leave  the  lamp  burning  there, 

ISetiU  on  the  table. 
And  trust  to  fate  the  issue. 

[He  laytamde  km  tlloak,amdbrusketU,  aefivm 
habU,-  darta^  at  emrjf  moment ;  Oet  a  nap- 
Jiinoiierhi8iead;thenarinbbeneaAtkeb€d- 
elotket,  Hettart$oneeortimoa,andatlm^ 
mmaiogoio  deep,  A  bell  tolU  OifX.  He 
leagm  np  in  hie  bed, 
GuL.  I  had  just  ooax'd  myself  to  sweet  foigetfol- 


And  that  confounded  bell— I  hate  all  bells, 
Bzcept  a  dinner  bell— and  yet  I  li%  tooy— 


I  love  the  bell  that  soon  shall  ted  Uie  patltti 
Of  QabUegoose,  Melohisedek's  inoumbsnt— 
And  shall  the  fhturs  minister  of  Qabblegoose, 
Whan  his  parishioners  will  soon  requixe 
To  ezordse  their  ghosts,  detect  their  witches, 
lie  shivering  in  his  bed  for  a  pert  goblin. 
Whom,  be  he  switch'd  or  oocktsil'd,  hom'd  or  poU'd, 
A  few  tight  Hebrew  words  will  soon  send  packing  ! 
Tush  1  I  will  niuse  the  parson  up  within  me, 
And  bid  deflanee       {A  dietant  noiee.)    In  the  name 
of  Heaven,  [ness  I 

What  sounds  are  these  I— O  Lord  1  this  comes  of  rasb- 

Duet  imthontybetueenOwuBnEOLM  and  COCKLEDSMOY. 

owunaoLB, 
Coddedemoy  I 
^7  ^f  ™7  boy— ^^ 

OOCSLEDEMOT. 

Here,  fother,  here. 

0WL8PIEGLE. 

Now  the  polcHrtar  's  red  and  burning, 
And  the  witch's  spindle  turning. 

Appear,  appear  I 

GuL.  {vjho  hoe  e^foin  raieed  himedf,  and  Udmed  wHk 
great  terror  to  ike  Dwd.)  I  have  heard  of  the  devil's 
dam  before. 
But  never  of  his  child.    Now,  Heaven  deliver  me  I 
The  Papists  have  the  better  of  us  there,— 
They  have  their  lAtin  prayers,  cut  and  dried. 
And  pat  for  such  occasion— I  can  think 
On  nought  but  the  vernacular. 

OWLttFIBQLB. 

Coddedemoy  I 

^7  ^79  ^""^1  ^7» 

We  11  sport  us  here« 

OOCKLBDBIIOT. 

Our  gambols  play. 
Like  elve  and  fey ; 

OWLSPIKOLB. 

And  domineer, 

BOTH. 

Laugh,  £rolic,  and  frisk,  till  the  morning  appear. 

OOGSLBBSMOT. 

lift  latch— open  dasp— 
Shoot  bdtr— and  burst  haq»I 
{The door  cpenefBith^eolenee,  Jihder  BiAca^ 
TBOBN  ae  OwuBnmxLEf/ankutiettUy  dreteed 
ae  a  Spanieh  Barber,  tall,  thin,  emaeiaied, 
and  ghod^;  Kacu»,  at  Cogklbdbiiot, 
aitendeathiePage,  AUiktk numnart^Umet^ 
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and  matioiu,anfittUutlio,  at  tiomcfOobUMt, 
Tia^mako  two  or  tkrm  timet  tie  €inmU</the 
Boom,  ufUhotdeeemmgtoete  GuLLCSAKifKB. 
Tke^ikmremmeiMraiaMfarBeeikaSm. 


OWLAPIBOLB. 

Coekledemoy  I 

My  boy,  my  boy. 
What  wOi  thou  do  that  will  give  thee  joy! 
Wilt  thou  ride  on  the  midnight  owl  1 

CnCKLSDKHOT. 

No  ;  fiir  the  weather  ia  etonny  and  fouL 

OWLSPIBQLB. 

Gookledemoy  1 

My  boy,  my  boy. 
What  wflt  thou  do  that  can  give  thee  Joy  1 
With  a  needle  for  a  swbrd,'  and  a  thimble  for  a  hat, 
Wat  thon  fight  a  traverM  with  the  oastle  oat  1 

OOCKLKDEMOT. 

Oh,  no  I  the  has  olaws,  and  I  like  not  that. 

GUL.  I  see  the  devil  is  a  doting  fother, 
And  ipoils  his  children — 'tis  the  rarest  way 
To  make  onned  imps  of  them.    They  see  me  not— 
WbtX  will  they  think  on  next  1    It  most  be  own'd. 
They  have  a  dainty  oboioe  of  oocnpations. 

OWLSPIEOLB. 

Coekledemoy  I 

My  boy,  my  boy, 
What  shall  we  do  that  can  give  thee  joy  f 
Shall  we  go  seek  for  a  eaokoo's  nest  I 

OOCKLEDEMOT. 

That 's  best,  that 's  best  I 

BOTH. 

About,  about, 
Like  an  elvish  scout. 
The  cookoo  's  a  gull,  and  we  '11  soon  find  him  out 

{T%ejf  ssorol  ike  room  wUk  mope  and  fnem. 
At  tengih  Cockledemot  jvmpe  on  Ae  ML 
GuLXxnuMMBR  rouee  himedf  half  np,  mp» 
poirtmgliimee^byhiehamie,  Cockledemot 
doee  the  eame^  and  grine  at  htm^  then 
Jroim,  the  bed,  and  nine  to  Owlspibolb. 

cockledemot. 

1  Ve  found  the  nest, 

And  in  it  a  guest, 
With  a  sable  cloak  and  a  taffeta  vest ; 
He  must  be  wash'd,  and  trimm'd,  and  dressM, 
To  please  the  eyes  he  loyes  the  best. 

OWLanSGLE. 

That 's  best,  that 's  best 


BOTH. 

He  must  be  shaved,  and  trinmi'd,  and  diesiPilf 
To  please  the  eyes  he  loves  the  best 

BOTH. 

Know  tiiat  all  of  the  humbug,  liie  bite,  and  the  hui^ 
Of  the  make-believe  worid,  beoomea  forfeit  to  as. 


OWUPiBOLB  {eharpemnff  kie  raxor.) 
Hie  sword  this  is  made  of  was  lost  in  a  Ihiy 
By  a  fop,  who  first  bullied  and  then  nn  away ; 
And  the  strap,  from  the  hide  of  a  lame  racer,  sold 
By  Lord  Hatch,  to  his  IHend,  for  aome  hundreds  io 
gold. 

BOTH. 

For  all  of  the  humbug,  the  bite,  and  the  bu, 
Of  the  make-believe  world,  beoomea  forfeit  to  us. 

cockledemot  {plaemg  the  w^pUa.) 
And  this  cambric  napkin,  ao  white  and  ao  fur. 
At  an  uaurer'a  ftineral  I  stole  from  the  hdr. 

IDnpeeoBtethinff/rom  a  vkdjaegomgto  mtih 
eude. 
This  dewdrop  I  caught  fttmi  one  eye  of  his  mother. 
Which  wept  while  she  ogled  the  panon  vrith  t'other. 

BOTH. 

For  all  of  the  humbug,  the  bite,  and  the  buz, 
Of  the  make-believe  worid,  becomes  forfeit  to  us. 

OWLSPIBGLB  {amu^n^  Ae  la&erandfhehatm.) 
My  soap-ball  is  of  the  mild  alkali  made, 
Which  the  soft  dedicator  employs  in  his  trade ; 
And  it  froths  with  the  pithof  a  promise,  that's  tvon 
By  a  lover  at  n^ht,  and  forgot  on  the  mom. 

BOTH. 

For  all  of  the  humbug,  the  bite,  and  the  bua, 
Of  the  make-bdieve  worid,  becomes  forfeit  to  lu. 

Halloo,  halloo. 

The  blackcodc  crew, 
Tbrioe  shriek'd  hath  the  owl,  thrice  eroak'd  bath  tfas 

faven, 
Here^  ho  I  Master  Ghillcrammer,  rise  and  be  ahaveu ! 

Daoegoo. 

GuL.  (tdb  hae  been  obeeremff  tteia.)  I  11  pluck  a 
spirit  up ;  they  're  merry  gobKns, 
And  will  deal  mildly.    I  will  soothe  their  humour; 
Besides,  my  beard  lacks  trimming. 

IHeriem  from  hie  body  mtdadvanoettatk  gnat 
egmptomeqftnpidationf  bat  t^hUngmeir 
ffoompoenre.    The  GobUnenenmhtrnwHk 

Gentlemen,  'tis  your  will  I  should  be  trimm'd— 
E'en  do  your  pleasure.    (  Tlkgr  jmM  to  a  sh(— A0  «(>•) 
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TUnk,  howioe'er^ 
Of  m»  as  one  wbo  bates  to  aee  bis  blood ; 
Thermion  I  do  botoeoh  yon,  ngnior, 
Be  g«i&Ue  ia  yonr  oimft.    1  know  tboaa  barbers. 
One  'wonld  bave  barrows  driven  across  bis  ytBoomjy 
leather  tban  tbey  sbould  toucb  it  witb  a  razor. 

OwLSPixouB  Atoet  Qvllcrammxr,  uMb  Cocklbd»- 

MOTm^. 

Father  never  started  bair, 
Sbaved  too  dose,  or  left  too  bare — 
Fatber's  razor  slips  as  glib 
Am  from  courtly  tongue  a  fib. 
Wbiskeriy  mustacbe,  be  can  trim  in 
Faahioa  meet  to  please  tbe  womenil 
Sbarp  's  bis  blade,  perfumed  bis  latber ! 
Happy  tbose  are  trimm'd  by  iatber  I 

OuL.  Tbat  's  a  good  boy.    I  love  to  hear  a  cbild 
Stand  for  bis  fstber,  if  be  were  tbe  devil. 

[^He  moHom  to  rite. 
Craving  your  pardon,  sir.^ — Wbat !  sit  again  1 
Hy  bair  lacks  not  your  scissors. 

[OwLSPisaLB  vuulg  <m  hu  isttn^. 
Nay,  if  you  're  peremptory,  I  '11  ne'er  dispute  it, 
Nor  eat  tbe  cow  and  cboke  upon  tbe  tail — 
K'eo  trim  me  to  your  &ahion. 

[OwLsnBGUB  aUt  hit  iair,  and  akacet  hu 
heady  ridiculously. 

oocKLKDEifOT  (mH^  tu  b^on.) 
Hau>lffeadtb  'scapes,  and  bair-breadth  snares, 
Hair-brain'd  follies,  ventures,  cares. 
Part  wben  fktber  clips  your  bairs. 
If  tbere  is  a  bero  flrantio. 
Or  a  lover  too  romantic ; — 
If  threescore  seeks  second  spouse, 
Or  fourteen  lists  lover's  vows. 
Bring  tbem  bere— for  a  Bcoteb  boddle, 
Owlspiegle  sball  trim  tbeir  noddle. 

ITkey  take  (he  napkin  from  about  Gullcram- 
MKK'SfMfliL  He  mahet  botM  qf  aebtowUdff* 
mtnt,  ufhidk  ihey  rehan  fatnUuHoaUtfy  and 

Thrioe  crow'd  batb  tbe  blackcock,  tbrioo  oroak'd  batb 

tbe  raven. 
And  Master  Melcbisedek  Ghillorammer'B  sbaven ! 
GuL.  My  friends,  you  are  too  musical  for  me ; 
But  though  I  cannot  oope  with  you  in  song, 
I  would,  in  bumble  prose,  inquire  of  you. 
If  that  you  virill  permit  me  to  acquit 
£ven  witb  the  barber's  pence  tbe  barber's  service  1 

{TheyAahelheirhwMk. 
Or  if  tbere  is  augbt  else  that  I  can  do  for  you, 
Sweet  Master  Owlspiegle,  or  your  loving  child. 
The  hopeful  Cockle'moy  1 

COCKLSDJIMOT. 

Sir,  you  have  been  trimm'd  of  late. 
Smooth's  your  obin,  and  bald  your  pate ; 


Lest  oold  iheoais  should  werk  yoo  hann. 
Here 's  a  cap  to  keep  yon  warm. 

GuL.  Weksomey  as  Fortonatas'  wishing  cap. 
For 't  vras  a  cap  that  I  was  wishing  for. 
(Tliere  I  was  quaint  in  spite  of  mortal  terror.) 

IAm  he  putt  on  tie  eap^  a  pair  i^oMiit  tan  din 

Upon  my  foith,  it  is  a  dainty  bead-dress. 

And  might  beooDie  an  alderman  (^Thanks,  svreet 

Monsieur, 
Thou  'rt  a  considerato  youth. 

[Balk  ChUuu  how  wUk  ttrtmomjf  to  Gcll- 
auMMEa,  tcs&o  fefanit  tiuir  talutaiion, 
OwLSPiBOLK  detoendt  by  the  trap-door* 
Ck>CKLSDEMOT  tpnngt  out  at  window, 

BOVG  {wUkomL) 

OWLSPXBQUS. 

Cockledemoy,  my  hope,  my  care. 
Where  art  thou  now,  0  tell  me  where  1 

OOCKLBDBIIOT. 

Up  in  the  sky. 
On  tbe  bonny  dragonfly, 
Come,  fother,  come  you  too-— 
She  has  four  wings  and  strength  enow. 
And  her  long  body  has  room  for  two. 

GuL.  Cockledemoy  now  is  a  naugh^  brat — 
Wonld  have  the  poor  old  stiff-rump'd  devil,  bis  iatber 
Peril  bis  fiendish  neck.    All  b<^  are  thoughtless. 

SONG. 
OWLSPIBGLB. 

Which  way  didst  thou  take  1 

OOCKLSDEMOT. 

I  have  foll'n  in  the  lake- 
Help,  father,  for  Beelzebub's  sake. 

GuL.  Tbe  imp  is  drown'd— a  strange  death  for  a 
devil,— 
O,  may  all  boys  take  warning,  and  be  civil ; 
Respect  their  loving  sires,  endure  a  chiding, 
Nor  roam  by  night  on  dragonflies  a^riding  1 

OOCKLEDBMOT  («M^) 

Now  merrily,  merrily,  row  I  to  shore^ 
My  bark  is  a  bean-shell,  a  straw  for  an  oar. 

OWL8FIXOUB  {tUUft.) 

My  life,  my  joy, 
My  Cockledemoy  1 

GuL.  I  oan  bear  this  no  longer-^tfaus  ohildnn  are 
spoU'd.  iStrilBtt  into  Os  tune. 

Master  Owlspiegle,  boy ! 
He  deserves  to  be  whipp'd  Kttle  Cockledemoy ! 
[Tkeir  voiott  are  heard^  at  if  dying  atcap 
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livu  Thej  re  gone! — ^Now^am  I  sewed,  or  am  I  not  1 
I  think  the  very  desperate  ecstasy 
Of  fear  has  given  me  courage.*    This  is  strange,  now. 
When  they  were  here,  I  was  not  half  so  frighten'd 
As  now  they  're  gone— they  were  a  sort  of  company. 
What  a  strange  thing  is  use — A  horn,  a  elaw, 
The  tip  of  a  fiend's  tail,  was  wont  to  scare  me. 
Now  am  I  with  the  devil  hand  and  glove ; 
His  soap  has  lather'd,  and  his  razor  shaved  me ; 
I  've  joined  him  in  a  catch,  kept  time  and  tone, 
Conld  dine  with  him,  nor  ask  for  a  long  spoon ; 
And  if  I  keep  not  better  company. 
What  will  become  of  me  when  I  shall  die  1        {EaU. 


SCENE  m. 

A  CrotJue  HaUf  toade  and  rmnout. '  The  mood^d  is  at 
timet  9een  throu^  As  Aafttd  ieindou>».^  Enter  Kax* 
LEEif  and  Blackthobm — 7^  haee  throum  off  the 
more  Ivdieroue  parts  o/tkeir  disguise, 

Kat.  This  way— this  way ;  was  ever  fool  so  gnll'd ! 

Bla.  I  play'd  the  barber  better  than  I  thought  for. 
Well,  I  've*an  occupation  in  reserve. 
When  the  long-bow  and  merry  musket  fafl  me.— 
But,  hark  ye,  pretty  Katleen. 

Kat.  What  should  I  hearken  to  1 

Bla.  Art  thou  not  afraid, 
In  these  wild  halls  whOe  playing  feigned  goblins^ 
That  we  may  meet  vdth  real  ones  1 

Kat.  Not  a  jot. 

My  spirit  is  too  light,  my  heart  too  bold, 
To  fear  a  visit  from  the  other  worid. 

Bla.  But  is  not  this  the  place,  the  very  hall 
In  which  men  say  that  Oswald's  grandfather, 
The  black  Lord  Erick,  walks  his  penance  round  ? 
Credit  me,  Katleen,  these  half-moulder'd  colunms 
Have  in  their  ruin  something  very  fiendish. 
And,  if  yon  11  take  an  honest  friend's  advice, 
The  sooner  that  yon  change  their  shatter'd  splendour 
For  the  snug  cottage  that  I  told  you  o^ 
Believe  me,  it  vrill  prove  the  blither  dwelling. 

Kat.  If  I  e'er  see  that  cottage,  honest  Blackthorn, 
Believe  me,  it  shall  be  from  other  motive 
Than  fear  of  Erick's  spectre. 

[A  rmUing  sound  is  heard. 

Bla.  I  heard  a  rustling  sound — 

Upon  my  life,  there  's  something  in  the  hall, 
Katleen,  bendes  us  two ! 

Kat.  a  yeoman  thou, 

A  forester,  and  frighten'd !  I  am  sorry 
I  gave  the  fool's-cap  to  poor  Ghillcrammer, 
And  let  thy  head  go  bare. 

[7%0  ssTMS  rushittff  sound  is  repeated, 
Bla.  Why,  are  you  mad,  or  hear  you  not  the  sound ! 


1  "  Cowards,  upon  necetdty,  aMOm«, 

A  fearfol  bravny;  thlBJdng  by  this  ftce 
To  faaten  in  mea's  minds  that  they  bars  oonTnge." 

SHAKsrsAaa. 


Kat.  And  if  I  do,  I  take  small  heed  of  iL 
Will  you  allow  a  maiden  to  be  bolder 
Than  you,  vrith  beardon  dun  and  sword  at  girdle  f 
Bla.  Nay,  if  I  had  my  sword,  I  would  not  ears; 
Tliough  I  ne'er  heard  of  master  of  defence, 
So  active  at  his  weapon  as  to  brave 
The  devil,  or  a  ghost — See !  see !  see  yonder 

[A  Figure  is  inyxrfeeUg  seen  bdwesn  two  of  At 
piUart, 
Kat.  There's  something  moves,  that 's  certain,  and 
the  moonlight, 
Chased  by  the  flitting  gale,  is  too  impeHeet 
To  show  its  form ;  but,  in  the  name  of  God, 
1 11  venture  on  it  boldly. 

Bla.     ^  Wilt  thou  so  1 

Were  I  alone,  now,  I  were  strongly  tempted 
To  trust  my  heels  for  safety;  but  with  thee, 
Be  it  fiend  or  fidry,  1 11  take  risk  to  meet  it 

Kat.  It  stands  full  in  our  path,  and  we  most  paai  it^ 
Or  tarry  here  all  night. 
Bla.  In  its  vile  company ! 

[As  th^adtanee  towards  ike  Figure,  it  is  more 
plainly  distinguished,  u^dchmi^  I  ihi^  he 
contrived  bg  raising  suasesnoe  screens  of  crape. 
The  Figure  is  wrapped  m  a  long  raiej  Uht 
the  mantle  of  a  Hermit,  or  Palmer, 
Pal.  Ho  I  ye  who  thread  by  night  these  wOdefing 
scenes. 
In  garb  of  those  who  long  hare  slept  in  death. 
Fear  ye  the  company  of  those  you  imitate  1 
Bla.  This  is  the  devil,  Katleen,  let  us  fly !  [Ramiif, 
Kat.  I  will  not  fly— why  should  II  My  nenes 
shake 
To  look  on  this  strange  vision,  but  my  heart 
Partakes  not  the  alann. — If  thou  doat  come  in  Hea> 

ven's  name. 
In  Heaven's  name  art  thou  welcome  I 
Pal.   I  come,  by  Heaven  permitted.  Quit  this 
castle: 
There  is  a  £eite  on  'i— if  for  good  or  evil. 
Brief  space  shall  soon  determine.    In  that  &te, 
If  good,  by  lineage  thou  canst  nothing  daim ; 
If  evil,  much  mayst  suffer. — Leave  these  precincta. 
Kat.  Wbate'er  thou  art,  be  answer'd— Kdow, 
will  not 
Desert  the  kinsvroman  who  train'd  my  youth; 
Know,  that  I  will  not  quit  my  friend,  my  Flora; 
Know,  that  1  will  not  leave  the  aged  man 
Whose  roof  has  shelter'd  me.    This  is  my  resdve— 
If  evil  come,  I  aid  my  friends  to  bear  it; 
If  good,  my  part  shall  be  to  see  them  prosper, 
A  portion  in  their  happiness  from  which 
No  fiend  can  bar  me. 

Pal.  Maid,  before  thy  courage, 

Firm  built  on  innocence,  even  beings  of  nature 
More  powerfol  far  than  thine,  give  place  and  way; 

'  I  hsTe  a  notion  that  this  can  bo  managed  m  is  to  ref»»- 
tent  imporfiBot,  or  llittiBg  oMollKlrt^  apen  ths  plsa  of  te 
Eidophnrikon. 
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Take  then  thu  key,  aod  wait  the  etent  with  oonnige. 
[He  dropt  ih$  hty. — He  diaappean  gradwaUy 
— <Aa  mootdight  failing  at  tie  eame  Ume. 
K^T.  {t^ier  a  pamee.)  Whate'er  it  waa,  'tis  gone  1 
My  head  tnms  round — 
Tlie  blood  that  lately  fortified  my  heart 
Now  eddies  in  fall  torrent  to  my  brain, 
And  makes  wild  work  with  reason.    I  will  haste, 
If  that  my  steps  can  bear  me  so  far  safe. 
To  living  company.    What  if  I  meet  it 
Again  in  the  long  aisle,  or  vaulted  passage  1 
And  if  1  do,  the  strong  snpport  that  bore  me 
Throngh  this  appalling  interview,  again 
Shall  strengthen  and  uphold  me. 

{At  tke  Mtepe/bneafd  Ae  jhtuAl^  over  Ae  hey. 
What 's  this  1  The  key  t— there  may  be  mystery  in 't. 
Ill  to  my  kinswoman,  when  this  diszy  fit 
Will  give  me  leave  to  choose  my  way  aright 

[Skie  eUe  down  eaAatuled, 

« 

Be-€ider  Blackthobn,  teUk  a  dravm  eword  and  tordk. 
Bla.  Eatleenl  What,  Eatleen !— What  a  wrotch 
wasi 
To  leave  her ! — ^S^atleen, — I  am  weapon'd  now. 
And  fear  nor  dog  nor  devil. — She  replies  not  I 
Beast  that  I  vras— nay,  worse  than  beast;  the  stag. 
As  timorous  as  he  is,  fights  for  his  hind. 
What 's  to  be  done  f — I  HI  search  this  cursed  castle 
From  dungeon  to  the  battlements;  if  I  find  her  not, 
1 11  fling  me  from  the  highest  pinnacle—^ 

Katlebn  (loilo  Aae  eomewkat  ga&ered  her  qMrite,  m 
oonaeqiunee  of  his  entnmee^  eomee  behind  amd 
toaekeshim;  hettarte,)  -        Brave  sir  1 

I  'U  spare  you  that  rash  leap— Ton  're  a  bold  woods- 
man! 
Surely  I  hope  that  from  this  night  henceforward 
Tou  11  never  kill  a  hare,  since  yon  're  akin  to  them ; 

0  I  could  laugh— but  that  my  head 's  so  diny. 
Bla.  Lean  on  me,  Katleen — By  my  honest  word, 

1  thought  you  close  behind — I  was  surprised, 
Notajotfrighten'd. 

Kat.  Thou  art  a  fool  to  ask  me  to  thy  cottage. 
And  then  to  show  me  at  what  alight  expense 
Of  manhood  I  might  master  thee  and  it. 

Bla.  I'Utaketheiiskof  that— This  goblin  business 
Came  rather  unexpected ;  the  best  horse 
Will  start  at  sadden  sights.    Try  me  again. 
And  if  I  prove  not  true  to  bonny  Katleen, 
Hang  me  in  mine  own  bowstring.  [Exetmt. 


SCENE  IV. 


The  Scene  reiume  to  the  Apariment  at  the  heghuung  of 
Act  Second.  Oswald  caid  Dubwabd  are  discovered 
wkh  Eleanob,  Flo&a,  and  Lbovard— Dubwabd 
Ante  a  Prayer4fookf  vfhich  he  eeeme  to  have  been 
reading. 

Dub.  Tis  true— the  differenoe  betwixt  the  churches, 
Which  zealots  love  to  dwell  on,  to  the  wise 


Of  either  flock  are  of  far  less  importance 

Than  those  great  truths  to  which  all  Christian  men 

Subscribe  with  equal  reverence. 

Obw.  We  thank  thee,  father,  for  the  holy  office^ 
Still  best  performed  when  the  pastor's  tongnO' 
Is  echo  to  his  breast ;  of  jarring  creeds 
It  ill  beseems  a  layman's  tongue  to  speak.^ — 
Where  have  you  stow'd  yon  prater  1         {To  Flora 

Flo.  Safe  in  the  goblin-chamber. 

Elb.  The  goblin-cbamber  I 

Maiden,  wert  thou  frantic  I — if  his  Reverence 
Have  BuflTer'd  harm  by  waspish  Owlspiegle, 
Be  sure  thou  shalt  abye  it. 

Flo.  Here  he  oomes, 

Can  answer  for  himself  I 

Enter  Gcllcbahhbb,  m  thefuhion  in  vhidi  Owls- 
piegle hadpuihim :  having ikefooVe-vap  on  hit  head, 
and  towel  about  hie  neeky  4*6.  His  manner  through  the 
eeene  it  wild  and  extravagant,  at  if  the  fri^  had  a 
little  ejected  hit  brain. 
Dub.  a  goodly  spectacle  1 — Is  there  such  a  goblin 

(To  Oaw.)   Or  has  sheer  terror  made  him  such 
figure! 
Osw.  There  is  a  sort  of  wavering  tradition 

Of  a  malicious  imp  who  teased  all  strangers ; 

My  father  wont  to  call  him  Owlspiegle. 
Gul.  Who  talks  of  Owlspiegle  t 

He  is  an  honest  fellow  for  a  devil. 

So  is  his  son,  the  hopeful  Cockle'moy. 

(Singt.) 
*•  My  hope,  my  joy, 
My  Cockledemoy !" 

Leo.  The  fool  's  bewitch'd— the  goblin  hath  ftir- 
nish'dhim 
A  cap  which  well  befits  his  reverend  wisdom. 

Flo.  If  I  could  think  he  had  lost  his  slender  wits, 
I  should  be  sorry  for  the  trick  they  play'd  him. 

Leo.  O  fear  him  not ;  it  were  a  foul  refiection 
On  any  fiend  of  sense  and  reputation. 
To  filch  such  petty  wares  as  his  poor  brains. 

Dub.  What  saw'st  thou,  air  f    What  heard*st  thou  I 

Gul.  What  was't  I  saw  and  heard  1 
That  which  old  greybeards. 
Who  conjure  Hebrew  into  Anglo-Saxon, 
To  cheat  starved  barons  with,  can  little  guess  at. 

Flo.  If  he  begin  so  roundly  with  my  father. 
His  madness  is  not  like  to  save  his  bones. 

Gul.  Sirs,  midnight  came,  and  with  it  came  the 
goblin. 
I  had  reposed  me  after  some  brief  study ; 
But  as  the  soldier.  Sleeping  in  the  trench. 
Keeps  sword  and  musket  by  him,  so  I  had 
My  little  Hebrew  manual  prompt  for  service. 

Flo.  Sauiagian  aovofd-faoe;  that  much  of  your  He- 
brew 
Even  I  can  bear  in  memory. 

Gul.  We  counter'd. 
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The  goblin  and  myielf,  eTen  in  mid-ohamber. 
And  each  stepp'd  back  a  pace,  as  'twere  to  study 
The  foe  he  had  to  deal  with  I — I  bethought  me. 
Ghosts  ne'er  have  the  first  word,  and  so  I  took  it, 
And  fired  a  vollej  of  round  Greek  at  him. 
He  stood  his  ground,  and  answer'd  in  the  Syriac ; 
I  flank'd  my  Greek  with  Hebrew,  and  oompell'd  him — 

{A  noim  heard. 
Osw.  Peace,  idle  prater  I — Hark— what  sounds  are 
these! 
Amid  the  growling  of  the  storm  without, 
I  hear  strange  notes  of  music,  and  the  clash 
Of  coursers'  trampling  feet. 

VoiCBB  {vfUhouL) 
We  come,  dark  riders  of  the  night. 
And  flit  before  the  dawning  light ; 
Hill  and  valley,  far  aloof. 
Shake  to  hear  our  chargers'  hoof ; 
But  not  a  foot-stamp  on  the  green 
At  mom  shall  show  where  we  have  been. 

Osw.  These  must  be  revellers  belated — 
Let  them  pass  on ;  the  ruin'd  halls  of  Devorgoil 
Open  to  no  such  guests. — 

{Flouriak  oftntmpdM  at  a  didanot,  (hen  nearer. 
They  sound  a  summons ; 
What  can  they  lack  at  this  dead  hour  of  night ! 
Look  out,  and  see  their  number,  and  their  bearing. 

Leo.  {goee  vptotke  toindow.)  Tis  strange— one  single 
shadowy  form  alone 
Is  hovering  on  the  drawbridge— &r  apart 
Flit  through  the  tempest  banners,  horse,  and  riders. 
In  darkness  lost,  or  dimly  seen  by  lightning. — 
Hither  the  figure  moves — the  bolts  revolve— 
The  gate  uncloses  to  him. 

Els.  Heaven  protect  us  I 

The  Palmsb  enters— Gullciummer  nm$  off, 
Osw.  Whence  and  what  art  thou !  for  what  end 

come  hither  1 
Pal.  I  come  from  a  far  land,  where  the  storm 
howls  not. 
And  the  sun  sets  not,  to  pronounce  to  thee, 
Oswald  of  Devorgoil,  thy  house's  fite.  . 
Dub.  I  charge  thee,  in  the  name  we  late  have 

kneel'dto 

Pal.  Abbot  of  Laneroost,  I  bid  thee  peace  ! 
Uninterrupted  let  me  do  mine  errand : 
Baron  of  Devoi^goil,  son  of  the  bold,  the  proud. 
The  warlike  and  the  mighty,  wherefore  wear'st  thou 
The  habit  of  a  peasant !    Tell  me,  wherefore 
Are  thy  Ikir  halls  thus  waste— thy  chambers  bare — 
Where  are  the  tapestries,  where  the  conquer'd  ban- 
ners. 
Trophies,  and  gUded  arms,  that  deck'd  the  walls 
Of  once  proud  Devorgoil  1 

\He  advances,  and  places  himself  ichere  the 
Armour  hung^  to  cu  tabs  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  Scene, 


Dub.  Whoe'er  thou  art— if  thou  dost  know  so 
much, 

Needs  must  thou  know 

Osw.  Peace !  I  will  answer  here;  tome  he  spoke^ 
Mysterious  stranger,  briefly  I  reply: 
A  peasant's  dress  befits  a  peasant's  fortune ; 
And  'twere  vain  mockery  to  array  these  waOs 
In  trophies,  of  whose  memory  nought  remains^ 
Save  that  the  cruelty  outried  the  valour 
Of  those  who  wore  them. 

Pal.  Degenerate  as  thou  art, 

Enowst  thou  to  whom  thou  says't  this  t 

[He  drops  his  mantle,  and  is  disoocered  armed 
as  nearfy  as  me^  be  to  the  smi  toUek  hmiff  on 

the  wall;  all  enpress  terror. 
Osw.  It  is  himself— the  spirit  of  mine  Ancestor ! 
Eri.  Tremble  not,  son,  but  hear  me  ! 

IHe  strikes  ihe  wall;  it  opens,  and  diseours 
the  TreasurO'Chamber, 

There  lies  pQed 

Hie  wealth  I  brought  from  wasted  Cumberiand, 

Enough  to  reinstate  thy  ruin'd  fortunes.^ — 

Cast  from  thine  high-bom  brows  that  peasant  bonnet, 

Throw  from  thy  noble  grasp  the  peasant's  stsff, 

O'er  all,  withdraw  thine  hand  frx^m  that  mean  mate^ 

Whom  in  an  hour  of  reckless  desperation 

Thy  fortunes  esst  thee  on.    This  do. 

And  be  as  great  as  ere  was  Devorgoil, 

When  Devorgoil  was  richest ! ' 

Dub.  Lord  Oswald,  thou  art  tempted  by  a  fiend, 
Who  doth  assail  thee  on  thy  weakest  sde,— 
Thy  pride  of  lineage,  and  thy  love  of  grandeur. 
Stand  fost— resist— contemn  his  &tal  ofliett ! 

Elb.  Ui^himnot,fother;  if  the  sacrifice 
Of  such  a  wasted  woe-worn  wretch  as  I  am. 
Can  save  him  from  the  abyss  of  misery, 
Up(m  whose  verge  he 's  tottering,  let  me  wander 
An  unacknowledged  outcast  from  his  castle, 
Even  to  the  humble  cottage  I  was  bom  in. 

Osw.  No,  Ellen,  no— ^it  is  not  thus  they  part. 
Whose  hearts  and  souls,  disasters  borne  in  common 
Have  knit  together,  close  as  summer  saplings 
Are  twined  in  union  by  the  eddying  tempeot — 
Spirit  of  Eriok,  while  thou  bear^st  his  shape, 
I  'U  answer  with  no  ruder  conjuration 
Thy  impious  counsel,  other  than  with  these  words, 
Depart,  and  tempt  me  not ! 

£bi.  Then  fote  will  have  her  course.— Fall,  mu- 
sive  grate. 
Yield  them  the  tempting  view  of  these  rich  treasures, 
But  bar  them  from  possession  I 

lA  portenllis  falls  before  the  door  of  As  TrtSf 
sure-Chandfer, 

Mortals,  hear  I 
No  hand  may  ope  that  grate,  except  the  Heir 
Of  plunder'd  Aglionby,  whose  mighty  wealthy 
Ravish'd  in  e>il  hour,  lies  yonder  piled ; 


*  MS.—*'  And  be  as  rich  s»  ere  was  DeToigoU, 
When  Devorgoil  was  proodoat.'* 
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And  not  his  hand  prevails  without  the  key 

Of  Black  Lord  Eriok ;  brief  apaoe  is  given 

To  save  proud  Derorgoil^i  So  wills  high  Heaven. 

[T^MMJsr;  it  ditappean. 

Dun.  Qaio  not  so  wildly;  yoa  have  stood  the 
trial 
That  his  commission  bore,  and  Heaven  designs, 
If  I  may  spell  his  will,  to  rescue  Devorgoil 
Even  by  the  Heir  of  AgUonby — Behold  him 
In  that  young  forester^  unto  whose  hand 
Thoee  bars  shall  yield  the  treasures  of  his  house. 
Destined  to.  ransom  yours. — ^Advanoe,  young  Leonard, 
And  prove  the  adventure. 

Leo.  {advoMoes  and  attmi^  At  ffnUe.)  Itisfiist 
As  is  the  tower,  rock-seated. 

Osw.  We  vnll  fetch  other  means,  and  prove  its 
strength. 
Nor  starve  in  poverty  with  wealth  before  us. 

Dub.  Think  what  the  vision  apoke ; 

The  key— the  fkted  key 

Enier  G-ullc&ammer. 

GuL.  A  key! — I  say  a  quay  b  what  we  want, 
Thns  by  the  leam'd  orthographized — ^Q,  u,  a,  y. 
The  lake  is  overflow'd ! — A  quay,  a  boat, 
Oan,  punt,  or  sculler,  is  all  one  to  me ! — 
We  shall  be  drown'd,  good  people  1 1 1 

Enigr  Eatlebn  and  Blackthorn. 
Kit.  Deliver  us  I 

Hastei,  save  yourselves— the  lake  is  rising  fest.^ 
Bla.  T  has  risen  my  bow's  height  in  the  last  five 
minutes, 
AJid  still  u  swelling  strangely. 

GuL.  (tpjb  ku  ttood  attcnithed  upon  tddng  Jhem.) 
We  shall  be  drown'd  without  your  kind  aasistanoe. 
Sweet  Master  Owlspiegle,  your  dragonfly — 
Tour  straw,  your  bean-stalk,  gentle  Cockle'moy ! 
Leo.  (Looking  from  tke  thoi-Jiole,    Ta  true,  by  all 
that 's  fearful  I   The  proud  lake 
Peers,  like  ambitious  tyrant,  o*er  his  bounds. 
And  soon  will  whelm  the  castle — even  the  draw- 
bridge 
Is  under  water  now. 
KxT.  Let  us  escape !  Why  stand  you  gazing  there! 
DcA.  Upon  the  opening  of  that  fatal  grate 
Depends  the  fearful  spell  that  now  entraps  ua. 
The  key  of  Black  Lord  £lriok->ere  we  find  it. 
The  castle  will  be  whelm'd  beneath  the  waves, 
And  we  shall  perish  in  itl 


1  If  it  oonld  bo  managed  to  render  the  ruing  of  the  lake 
nalbleb  it  would  anawer  well  for  a  coujHte-thedire. 

>  MS.—'*  The  itormt  of  angrj  Pmu  tue  past— 


Kat.  {s/minff  tke  Agr.)  Here,  prove  this ; 
A  chanoe  most  strange  and  feartal  gave  it  me. 
Osw.  {jmti  a  into  the  loeky  and  attanpt$  to  ijr%  U 
loud  dap  o/timder,) 
Flo.  llie  lake  still  rises  faster.^ — Leonard,  Leonardj 
Canst  thou  not  save  us  I 

[Lbonabo  tries  tke  loek-4t  opemwUka  violetd 
MOMS,  andthe  Portcuttu  run.   A  loud  etruim 
ofvM  flMMiiOw — There  may  he  a  Ckonu  here, 
[Oswald  eaten  tke  apartment^  and  brinye  out 
aaerolL 
Lso.  The  lake  is  ebbing  with  as  wondrous  haste 
As  late  it  rose — ^the  drawbridge  is  left  dry  I 

Osw.  This  may  explain  the  cause. — 
(GuLLCBiJfHEB  q^m  to  take  U.)    But  soft  you,  sir, 
We  '11  not  disturb  your  learning  for  the  matter  ; 
Tet,  since  you've  borne  a  part  in  this  strange  drama. 
You  shall  not  go  unguerdon'd.    W^ise  or  leam'd. 
Modest  or  gentle.  Heaven  alone  can  make  thee, 
Being  so  much  otherwise ;  but  from  this  abundance 
Thou  shalt  have  that  shall  gild  thine  ignorance. 
Exalt  thy  base  descent,  make  thy  presumption 
Seem  modest  confidence,  and  find  thee  hundreds 
Ready  to  swear  that  same  fool's-cap  of  thine 
Is  reverend  as  a  mitre. 
GuL.  Thanks,  mighty  baron,  now  no  more  a  bare 
one! — 
I  will  be  quaint  with  him,  for  all  his  quips.      lAside. 

Osw.  Nor  shall  kind  Eatleenhu^ 
Her  portion  in  our  happiness. 
Eat.  Thanks,  my  good  lord,  but  Eatleen's  fate  is 
fix'dr- 
There  is  a  certain  valiant  forester. 
Too  much  afear'd  of  ghosts  to  sleep  anights 
In  his  lone  cottage,  without  one  to  guard  him. — 

Leo.  If  I  foiget  my  comrade's  futhfhl  friendship. 
May  I  be  lost  to  fortune,  hope,  and  love ! 
Due.  Peace,  all !  and  hear  the  blessing  which  this 
scroll 
Speaks  unto  faith,  and  constancy,  and  virtue. 

No  more  this  castle's  troubled  guest. 
Dark  Erick's  spurit  hath  found  rest 
The  storms  of  angry  Fate  are  past— 
For  Constancy  defies  their  blast. 
Of  Devorgoil  the  daughter  free 
Shall  wed  the  H^  of  AgUonby ; 
Nor  ever  more  dishonour  soil 
The  rescued  house  of  Devorgoil  1 ' 


Conatancy  abidea  their  blaat. 
Of  Devorgoil  the  daughter  lair 
Shall  wed  with  Dacre'i  injured  heivi 
The  ailTer  moon  of  DaroigoU.'* 
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THE  AYRSHIRE  TRAGEDY. 


Cur  aliquid  ridi  ?  cur  noxia  lamina  fed 
Cur  impradentl  oognita  calpa  mihi  «tf 

Otioii  TrUiium,  Ltber  Seevndug. 


PREFACE. 

Thbbb  is  not,  perbapt,  npon  record,  a  tale  of  horror 
which  gives  ns  a  more  perfect  picture  than  is  afforded 
by  the  present,  of  the  violence  of  our  ancestors,  or  the 
complicated  crimes  into  vtrhich  they  were  hurried,  by 
what  their  vnse,  but  ill-enforced,  laws  termed  the 
heathenish  and  accursed  practice  of  Deadly  Feud. 
The  author  has  tried  to  extract  some  dramatic  scenes 
out  of  it ;  but  he  is  conscious  no  exertions  of  his  can 
increase  the  horror  of  that  which  is  in  itself  so  iniqui- 
tous. Yet,  if  we  look  at  modem  events,  we  must  not  too 
nastily  venture  to  conclude  that  our  own  times  have  so 
much  the  superiority  over  former  days  as  we  might  at 
first  be  tempted  to  infer.  One  great  object  has  indeed 
been  obtained.  The  povrer  of  the  lavra  extends  over 
the  country  universally,  and  if  criminals  at  present 
sometimes  escape  punishment,  this  can  only  be  by 
eluding  justice, — ^not,  as  of  old,  by  defying  it. 

But  the  motives  which  influence  modem  ruffians  to 
commit  actions  at  which  we  pause  with  wonder  and 
horror,  arise,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  thirst  of 
gain.  For  the  hope  of  lucre,  we  have  seen  a  wretch 
seduced  to  his  £ei>te,  under  the  pretext  that  he  was  to 
share  in  amusement  and  conviviality;  and,  for  gold, 
we  have  seen  the  meanest  of  wretches  deprived  of 
life,  and  their  miserable  remains  cheated  of  the 
grave. 

The  loftier,  if  equally  crael,  feelings  of  pride,  am- 
bition, and  love  of  vengeance,  were  the  idols  of  our 
fore&thers,  while  the  caitifSi  of  our  day  bend  to 
Mammon,  the  meanest  of  the  spirits  who  fell.^  The 
criminals,  therefore,  of  former  times,  drew  their  hellish 
inspiration  from  a  loftier  source  than  is  knovm  to 
modem  villains.  The  fever  of  unsated  ambition,  the 
frenzy  of  ungratifled  revenge,  the  perfervidwn  ingenmm 
Sootoruntf  stigmatized  by  our  jurists  and  our  legislators, 
held  life  but  as  passing  breath ;  and  such  enormities 
as  now  sound  like  the  acts  of  a  madman,  were  then 
the  familiar  deeds  of  every  offended  noble.  With 
these  observations  we  proceed  to  our  story. 


1  ««. 


—Mammon  led  them  on : 
Msmmon,  the  leaet  erected  spirit  that  fell 
lYom  UeaTen."— M II.TO.V. 


John  Muir,  or  Mure,  of  Auchindrane,  the  contriver 
and  executor  of  the  following  cruelties,  was  a  gentle- 
man of  an  ancient  &mily  and  good  estate  in  the  west  of 
Scotland ;  bold,  ambitious,  treacherous  to  the  last  de* 
gree,  and  utterly  unconscientious, — a  Richard  the 
Third  in  private  life,  inaccessible  alike  to  pity  and  to 
remorse.  His  riew  was  to  raise  the  power,  and  extend 
the  grandeur,  of  his  own  family.  This  gentleman  bsd 
xparried  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Bar- 
ganie,  who  veas,  excepting  the  Earl  of  Cassiils,  the 
most  important  person  in  all  Carrick,  the  district  of 
Ayrshire  which  he  inhabited,  and  where  the  name  of 
Kennedy  held  so  great  a  sway  as  to  give  rise  to  the 
popular  rhymoj — 

-  Twixt  Wigton  and  the  tovn  of  Air, 
Portpatrick  and  the  Cmives  of  Crce, 
No  man  need  think  for  te  bide  there. 
Unlew  he  court  Saint  Kennedie." 

Now,  Mure  of  Auchindrane,  who  had  promised 
himself  high  advancement  by  means  of  hb  &ther-in- 
law  Barganie,  saw,  with  envy  and  resentment,  that  his 
influence  remained  second  and  inferior  to  the  House 
of  Cassilis,  chief  of  ail  the  Kennedys.  The  Eari  was 
indeed  a  nunor,  but  his  authority  was  maintamed, 
and  his  affiiin  well  managed,  by  his  uncle,  Sir  Thoam 
Kennedy  of  Cnllayne,  tlie  brother  of  the  deceased  Esrl, 
and  tutor  and  guardian  to  the  present.  This  vorthy 
gentleman  supported  his  nephew's  dignity  and  the 
credit  of  the  house  so  effectually,  that  Baiganie^s  con- 
sequence was  much  thrown  into  the  shade^,  sad  the 
ambitions  Auohlndraoe,  his  soo-in-law,  saw  no  bet- 
ter remedy  than  to  remove  so  fomidable  a  rival  ai 
Cnllayne  by  violent  means. 

For  this  purpose,  m  the  year  of  God  1597,  he  csms 
with  a  party  of  followers  to  the  town  of  Maybole, 
(where  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Cullayne  then  resided,) 
and  lay  in  ambush  in  an  orchard,  through  which  be 
knew  his  destined  victim  was  to  pass,  in  retnmisg 
homewards  from  a  house  where  he  vras  engaged  to 
sup.  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  came  alone,  and  onat* 
tended,  when  he  was  suddraly  fired  upon  by  Aad>in- 
drane  and  his  accomplices,  who,  having  miswd  their 
aim,  drew  their  swords,  and  rashed  upon  him  to  ila) 
him.  But  the  party  thus  assuled  at  disadvantaga 
had  the  good  fortune  to  hide  himself  for  tiiat  timeui 
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a  ruinous  hoiue^  where  he  lay  oonoeeled  till  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  plaoe  ceme  to  his  wwistance. 

Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  prosecuted  Mure  for  this  es- 
nalt,  who,  finding  himself  in  danger  from  the  law, 
made  a  sort  of  apology  and  agreement  with  the  Lord 
oC  Cullayne,  to  whose  danghter  he  united  his  eldest 
son,  in  testimony  of  the  closest  friendship  in  future. 
This  agreement  was  sincere  on  the  part  of  Kennedy, 
whoy  after  it  had  been  mtered  into,  showed  himself 
Auchindrane^s  friend  and  assistant  on  all  occasions. 
But  it  was  most  fslse  and  treacherous  on  that  of  Mure, 
who  continued  to  nourish  the  purpose  of  murdering 
his  new  friend  and  ally  on  the  first  opportunity. 

Auchindrane's  first  attempt  to  efieot  this  was  by 
means  of  the  young  GHlbert  Kennedy  of  Barganie,  (for 
old  Barganie,  Auchindrane's  father-in-law,  was  dead,) 
whom  he  persuaded  to  brave  the  Earl  of  Gassilis,  as  one 
who  usurped  an  undue  influence  over  the  rest  of  the 
name.  Accordingly,  this  hot-headed  youth,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Auchindnme,rode  past  the  gate  of  the  Earl  of 
Caanljs,  without  waiting  on  his  chief,  or  sending  him 
any  message  of  civility.  This  led  to  mutual  defiance, 
being  regarded  by  the  Earl,  according  to  the  ideas  of 
the  time,  as  a  personal  insult.  Both  parties  took  the 
field  with  their  followers,  at  the  head  of  about  260 
men  on  each  aide.  The  action  which  ensued  was 
shorter  and  less  bloody  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. Young  Bsjganie,  with  the  rashness  of  head- 
long courage,  and  Auchind^uoe,  fired  by  deadly  en- 
mity to  the  House  of  Gassilis,  made  a  precipitate  at- 
tack on  the  Earl,  whose  men  were  strongly  posted 
and  under  cover.  They  were  received  by  a  heavy 
fire.  Barganie  was  slain,  ^ure  of  Auchindrane, 
severely  wounded  in  the  thigh,  became  unable  to  sit 
his  horse,  and,  the  leaders  thus  slain  or  disabled,  their 
party  drew  off  without  continuing  the  action.  It 
must  be  particularly  observed,  that  Sir  Thomas 
Kennedy  remained  neuter  in  tiiis  quarrel,  considering 
his  connexion  with  Auchindrane  as  too  intimate  to  be 
broken  even  by  his  desire  to  assist  his  nephew. 

For  this  temperate  and  honourable  conduct  he  met 
a  vile  reward ;  for  Auchindrane,  in  resentment  of  the 
loss  of  his  relative  Barganie,  and  the  downfall  of  his 
ambitious  hopesi,  continued  his  practices  against  the 
life  of  Sir  Thomas  of  Cullayne,  though  totally  inno- 


i  *'  No  papen  which  have  hitherto  been  dieoovered  appear 
to  afibrd  m  •trikiog  a  pictore  of  the  savaf(e  state  of  barbatiam 
Into  which  that  country  muat  have  sunk,  as  the  following 
Bond  by  the  Earl  of  Caaailia,  to  hia  brother  and  heir-apparent. 
Hew,  Master  of  Caaeilia.  The  uncle  of  these  young  men.  Sir 
Thomas  Kennedy  of  Cnleean,  tntor  of  Casailis,  as  the  reader 
will  recollect,  waa  murdered.  May  11th,  1002,  by  Auchin- 
drane's accompbcea. 

"  The  Maatei  of  Caadl&s,  for  many  yean  preTlous  to  that  event, 
was  in  open  hostility  to  bis  brother.  During  all  that  period, 
however,  the  Master  maintained  habits  of  the  doseet  intimacy 
with  Auchindrane  and  his  dissolute  aasodatea,  and  actually 
joined  him  in  larions  hoetlle  enterprises  against  hia  brother 
the  Earl.    The  occurrence  of  the  Laird  of  Cnlnan's  murder 

was  embraced  by  their  mutual  friends,  as  a  fitting  opportuni- 
ty to  effikct  a  permanent  reconciliation  between  the  brothen ; 


cent  of  contrflmting  to  either.    Chance  Ikvoured  his 
wicked  purpose. 

The  Knight  of  Cullayne,  finding  himself  obliged  to 
go  to  Edinburgh  on  a  particular  day,  sent  a  message 
by  a  servant  to  Mure,  in  which  he  told  him,  in  the 
most  unsuspecting  confidence,  the  purpose  of  his 
journey,  and  named  the  road  which  be  proposed  to 
take,  inviting  Mure  to  meet  him  at  Duppill,  to  the 
west  of  the  town  of  Ayr,  a  place  appointed,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  him  any  commissions  which  he 
might  have  for  Edinburgh,  and  assuring  his  treacher- 
ous ally  he  would  attend  to  any  business  which  he 
might  have  in  the  Scottish  metropolis  as  anxiously  as 
to  his  own.  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy's  message  was  car- 
ried to  the  town  of  Maybole,  where  his  messenger,  for 
some  trivial  reason,  had  the  import  committed  to 
writing  by  a  schoolmaster  in  that  town,  and  de- 
spatched it  to  its  destination  by  means  of  a  poor 
student,  named  Dalrymple,  instead  of  carrying  it  to 
the  house  of  Audiindrane  in  person. 

This  suggested  to  Mure  a  diabolical  plot.  Having 
thus  received  tidings  of  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy's  mo- 
tions, he  concttved  the  infernal  purpose  of  having  the 
confiding  frigid  who  sent  the  information,  waylaid 
and  murdered  at  the  place  appointed  to  meet  with 
him,  not  only  in  fiiendship,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  him  service.  He  dismissed  the  messenger 
Dalrymple,  cautioning  the  lad  to  carry  back  the  letter 
to  Maybole,  and  to  say  that  he  had  not  found  him, 
Auchindrane,  in  his  house.  Having  taken  this  pre-*, 
caution,  he  proceeded  to  instigate  the  brother  of  the 
slain  Gilbert  of  Barganie,  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Dnim- 
urghie  by  name,  and  Walter  Mure  of  Cloncaird,  a 
kinsman  of  his  own,  to  take  this  opportunity  of  re- 
venging Barganie's  death.  The  fiery  young  men 
were  easily  induced  to  undertake  the  crime.  They 
waylaid  the  unsuspecting  Sir  Thomas  oi  Cullayne  at 
the  place  appointed  to  meet  the  traitor  Auchindrane, 
and  the  murderers  having  in  company  five  or  six  ser- 
vants, well  mounted  and  armed,  assaulted  and  cruelly 
murdered  him  with  many  wounds.  They  then  plun- 
dered the  dead  corpse  of  his  purse,  containing  a  thou- 
sand merks  in  gold,  cut  off  the  gold  buttons  which  he 
wore  on  his  coat,  and  despoiled  the  body  of  some 
valuable  rings  and  Jewels.' 


'  hot,'  (as  *  the  Historie  of  the  Kennedies,'  p.  SO,  qnainUy  in- 
forms us,)  '  the  cuntry  tbocht  that  he  wald  not  be  eimesc  in 
that  cause,  for  the  auld  luiflTbetuix  him  and  Auchindrayne.' 
The  unprincipled  Earl,  (whose  sebriquet,  and  that  of  some  of 
his  anceston,  waa  Kinff  qf  Carriekf  to  denote  the  boundless 
sway  which  he  exercised  orer  his  own  vassals  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  district,)  relying  on  his  brothel's  necessities,  held 
out  t^e  infkmotts  bribe  contained  in  the  following  bond,  to  in- 
duce his  brother,  the  Master  of  Caasilia»  to  murder  his  former 
fHend,  the  old  Laird  of  Auchlndranfc.  Though  there  be  ho* 
nonr  among  thieres,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  none  among 
assassins;  for  the  younger  brother  insisted  upon  having  tlio 
price  of  blood  assured  to  him  by  a  written  document,  drawn 
up  in  the  form  of  a  regular  bondl 

'*  Judging  by  the  Earl's  former  and  subsequent  history,  he 
probably  thought  that,  in  etOter  event,  his  purposes  would  ba 
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The  revenge  due  for  his  ixnele*8  marder  was  keenly 
pursued  by  the  Earl  of  Gaaailis.  As  the  murderen 
fled  from  trial,  they  were  declared  outlawi ;  which 
doom,  being  pronounced  by  three  blasts  of  a  horn, 
was  called  ^  being  put  to  the  horn,  and  declared  the 
king's  rebel."  Mure  of  Auchindrane.  was  strongly 
suspected  of  having  been  the  instigator  of  the  crime. 
But  he  conceived  there  oould  be  no  evidence  to  prove 
his  guilt  if  he  could  keep  the  boy  Dalrymple  out  of 
the  vray,  who  delivered  the  letter  which  made  hun 
acquainted  with  Cullayne's  journey,  and  the  place  at 
which  he  meant  to  halt.  On  the  contrary,  he  saw, 
that  if  the  lad  could  be  produced  at  the  trial,  it  would 
afford  ground  of  &tal  presumption,  since  it  oould  be 
then  proved  that  persons  so  nearly  connected  with 
him  as  Kennedy  and  Cloncaird  had  left  his  house, 
and  committed  the  murder  at  the  very  spot  which 
Cullayne  had  fixed  for  their  meetmg. 

To  av(»d  this  imminent  danger.  Mure  brought  Dal- 
rymple to  his  house,  and  detained  him  there  for  seve- 
ral weeks.  But  the  ^uth  tiring  of  this  confinement. 
Mure  sent  him  to  reside  with  a  friend,  Montgomeij 
of  Skellmorly,  who  maintained  him  imder  a  borrowed 
name,  amid  the  desert  regions  of  the  then  almost 
savage  island  of  Arran.  Being  confident  in  the  ab- 
sence of  this  material  witness,  Auchindrane,  instead 
of  flying,  like  his  agents  Drumurghie  and  Cloncaird, 
presented  himself  boldly  at  the  bar,  demanded  a  fiiir 
trial,  and  offered  his  person  in  combat  to  the  death 
against  any  of  Lord  Gassilia*s  friends  who  might  im- 
pugn his  innocence.  This  audacity  was  successfril, 
and  he  was  dismissed  without  trial. 

Still,  however.  Mure  did  not  consider  himself  safe, 
so  long  as  Dalrymple  W9S  within  the  realm  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  the  danger  grew  more  pressing  when  he 
learned  that  the  lad  had  become  impatient  of  the  re- 
straint which  he  sustained  in  the  island  of  Arran, 
and  returned  to  some  of  his  friends  in  Ayrshire. 
Mure  no  sooner  heard  of  this  than  he  again  obtained 
possession  of  the  boy's  person,  and  a  second  time  con- 
cealed him  at  Auchindrane,  until  he  found  an  oppor- 
tunity to  transport  him  to  the  Low  Countries,  where 
he  contrived  to  have  him  enlisted  in  Bncdeuch's 
regiment;  trusting,  dunbtless,  that  some  one  of  the 
numerous  chances  of  war  might  destroy  the  poor 
young  man  whose  life  viras  so  dangerous  to  him. 

But  after  five  or  six  years*  uncertain  safety,  bought 
at  the  expense  of  so  much  violence  and  cunning, 

attained,  by  '  killing  two  bird*  with  one  itona.'  On  the  other 
hand,  howoTer,  it  ia  but  doin^  justice  to  the  M a»tet^s  acutc- 
neas,  and  the  ezperieoce  acquired  under  hia  quondam  pre> 
oeptor»  Auchindrane,  that  we  should  likewise  conjecture  that, 
on  his  part,  he  would  hold  iirm  poaaesiion  of  the  bond,  to  be 
used  as  a  checkmate  against  his  brother,  should  he  think  fit 
afterwards  to  turn  his  heel  upon  him,  or  attempt  to  betray 
him  into  the  hands  of  Justice. 

"  The  following  is  a  correct  copy  of  the  bond  graated  by  toe 
Earl  >-'  We,  Johne,  Earle  of  CassUlia^  Lord  Kennedy,  etc., 
bindis  aud  oblisais  w^  that  howsovne  our  broder.  Hew  Ken- 
nedy of  Brounatoun,  with  his  oompUoea,  taikis  the  Laird  of 
A-uchindraneis  lyf,  that  we  sail  mak  guid  and  thankfull  pay- 


Auchhidrane's  fisars  were  exasperated  faito  frenzy, 
when  he  found  thb  dangerous  witness,  having  escaped 
from  all  the  perils  of  climate  and  battle,  had  left,  or 
been  discharged  from,  the  Legion  of  Borderers,  aad 
had  agun  aooompliahed  his  retom  to  Ayrshire.  There 
is  ground  to  suspect  that  Dalrymple  knew  the  nature 
of  the  hold  which  he  possessed  over  AuchiodraD& 
and  was  desirous  of  extorting  trom  his  fJoars  some 
better  provision  than  he  had  found  either  in  Arru 
or  the  Netherlands.  But  if  so,  it  was  a  &tal  experi- 
ment to  tamper  with  the  fears  of  soch  a  nun  ai 
Auchindrane,  who  determined  to  rid  himself  e&> 
tually  of  this  unhappy  young  man. 

Mure  now  lodged  him  in  a  house  of  his  own,  eaUed 
Chapeldonan,  tenanted  by  a  vassal  and  connexion  of 
his  called  James  Bannatyne.    This  man  he  commis- 
sioned to  meet  him  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  on  the  sea- 
sands  near  Girvan,  and  bring  with  him  the  uaiiairta- 
nate  Dalrymple,  the  object  of  his  fear  and  dread. 
The  victim  seems  to  have  oome  with  Bannatyne  with- 
out the  least  suspicion,  though  such  might  have  been 
raised  by  the  time  and  place  appointed  for  the  meet- 
ing.   When  Bannatyne  and  Dalrymple  came  to  the 
appointed  spot,  Auchindrane  met  them,aocompsme«. 
by  his  eldest  son,  James.    Old  Auchindrane,  hanng 
taken  Bannatyne  aside,  imparted  his  bloody  pnrpoee 
of  ridding  himself  of  Dalrymple  fbr  ever,  by  murder- 
ing him  on  the  spot.    His  own  life  and  honour  were, 
he  said,  endangered  by  the  manner  in  whidi  this  m- 
convenient  witness  repeatedly  thrust  himself  back 
into  Ayrshire,  and  nothing  oould  secure  his  safety 
but  taldng  the  lad's  lifie,in  which  action  he  requested 
James  Bannatyne's  assistanoe.    Bannatyne  lelt  soma 
compnnotion,  and  remonstrated  against  the  cruel  ex- 
pedient, saying,  it  would  be  better  to  tiunsport  Dal- 
rymple to  Ireland,  and  take  precautions  agsinst  fail 
return.    While  old  Auchindnmo  seemed  disposed  to 
listen  to  this  proposal,  his  son  oondnded  that  tbe 
time  was  come  for  accomplishing  the  purpose  of  their 
meeting,  and,  without  waiting  the  termination  of  his 
frither's  oonferenoe  wish  Bannatyne,  he  rushed  sud- 
denly on  Dalrymple,  beat  him  to  the  ground,  and, 
kneeling  dovm  on  him,  with  his  frtther's  assistance 
aooomplished  the  crime,  by  strangling  the  onhsppy 
object  of  their  fear  and  jealousy.    Bannatyne,  the 
witness,  and  partly  the  acoompiice,  of  the  murder, 
assisted  them  in  their  attempt  to  make  a  hole  in  the 
sand,  with  a  spade  which  they  had  brought  on  par- 
men  t  to  him  and  thamo,  of  the  sowme  of  tncliT  himditth 
merkis,  yeirlie,  togidder  with  come  to  sex  hofsis,  ay  aad  qoUH  i 
we  reasaw  >  thame  in  houshald  with  our  self:  Besfnaing  '.be 
first  payment  immediatlie  efter  thair  committing  of  the  asid 
deid.    Attoar.s  howsome  we  re^aw  tliame  in  honstaaid,  v* 
sail  pay  to  the  twa  serwing  gentillmen  the  feia,  yeirlie,  a*  oar 
awin  houahald  serwandis.    And  hoirto  we  obliss  wi^  rpooa 
our  honour.    Subscryrit  with  our  hand,  at  Maybole^  the  ftsi 
day  of  September,  leus. 

'  Johns  Ekls  orr  CA8sri.i.is.'  * 
PrrcAiRN's  Crimi$uil  Trials  qfScoOand,  rol.  iiL.p'BB. 


^  AyeauduntiL 


*  Ueceive. 


slloreenr. 


tide  -was  eomiag  in,  the  holes  which  they  made  filled 
with  water  before  tb^y  coald  get  the  body  bnnc.d,and 
th«  ground  seemed,  to  their  terrified  conscienoes,  to 
refuse  to  be  aooessory  to  coDcealing  their  crime. 
l>espairing  of  hiding  the  corpse  in  the  manner  they 
proposed,  the  marderers  carried  it  out  into  the  sea  as 
deep  as  they  dared  wade,  and  there  abandoned  it  to 
the  billows,  trusting  that  a  wind,  which  was  blowing 
<iff  the  shore,  would  driye  these  remains  of  their  crime 
out  to  sea,  where  they  would  nerer  more  be  heard  of. 
Bat  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  land,  seemed  unwilling  to 
conceal  their  cruelty.  After  floating  for  some  hours, 
or  days,  the  dead  body  was,  by  the  wind  and  tide, 
again  driven  on  shore,  near  the  very  spot  where  the 
murder  had  been  committed. 

This  attracted  general  attention,  and  when  the 
corpse  was  known  to  be  that  of  the  same  William 
Dalrymple  whom  Auchindrane  had  so  often  spirited 
out  ci  the  country,  or  concealed  when  he  was  in  it,  a 
strong  and  general  suspicion  arose,  that  this  young 
person  had  met  with  foul  play  from  the  bold  bad  man 
who  bad  shewn  himself  so  much  interested  in  his  ab- 
sence. It  was  always  said  or  supposed,  that  the  dead 
body  had  bled  at  the  approach  of  a  grandchild  of 
Mure  of  Audundrane,  a  girl  who,  from  curiosity,  had 
come  to  look  at  a  sight  which  others  crowded  to  see. 
The  bleeding  of  a  murdered  corpse  at  the  touch  of 
the  murderer,  was  a  thing  at  that  time  so  much  be- 
lievedj  that  it  was  admitted  as  a  proof  of  guilt ;  but  I 
know  no  case,  save  that  of  Auchindrane,  in  which 
the  phenomenon  was  supposed  to  be  extended  to  the 
approach  of  the  innocent  kindred  ;  nor  do  I  think 
that  the  &ct  itself,  though  mentioned  by  ancient  law- 
yers, was  ever  admitted  to  proof  in  the  proceedings 
against  Aacbindrane. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  Auchindrane  found 
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poee,  in  order  to  oonoeal  the  dead  body.    But  as  the  |  mous,  would  be  accounted  the  natural  oonsequenet 

of  the  avowed  quarrel  between  the  CB.mUi<».  Witli 
this  purpose.  Mure,  with  the  assistance  of  a  relative, 
of  whom  he  seems  always  to  have  had  some  ready  to 
execute  his  worst  purposes,  beset  Hugh  Kennedy  of 
Ghurriehome,  a  follower  of  the  Earrs,  against  whom 
they  had  especial  ill-will,  fired  their  pistols  at  him, 
and  used  other  means  to  put  him  to  death.  But  Gar- 
riehome,  a  stout-hearted  man,  and  well  armed,  de- 
fended himself  in  a  very  diflSerent  manner  fh>m  the 
unfortunate  Knight  of  Cullayne,  and  beat  off  the  as- 
sailants, wounding  young  Auchindrane  in  the  right 
hand,  so  that  he  weUnigh  lost  the  use  of  it. 

But  though  Auchindrane's  purpose  did  not  entirely 
socceed,  he  availed  himself  of  it  to  circulate  a  report, 
that  if  he  could  obtain  a  pardon  for  firing  upon  his 
feudal  enemy  with  pistols,  weapons  declariHl  unlawful 
by  act  of  Parliament,  he  would  willingly  stand  his 
trial  for  the  death  of  Dalryrople,  respecting  which  be 
protested  his  total  innocence.  The  King,  however, 
was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  Mures,  both  fitther 
and  son,  were  alike  guilty  of  both  crimes,  and  used 
intercession  ^ith  the  Earl  of  Aberoom,  as  a  person  of 
power  in  those  western  counties,  as  well  as  in  Ireland, 
to  arrest  and  transmit  them  prisoners  to  Edinburgh. 
In  consequence  of  the  Earl's  exertions,  old  Auchin- 
drane was  made  prisoner,  and  lodged  in  the  tolbooth 
of  Edinburgh. 

Young  Auchindrane  no  sooner  heard  that  his  feiiher 
was  in  custody,  than  he  became  as  apprehensive  of 
Bannatyne,  the  accomplice  in  Dalrymple's  murder, 
telling  tales,  as  ever  his  father  had  been  of  Dalrymple. 
He,  therefore,  hastened  to  him,  and  prevailed  on  him 
to  pass  over  for  a  whUe  to  the  neighbouring  coast  of 
Ireland,  finding  him  money  and  means  to  accomplish 
the  voyage,  and  engaging  in  the  meantime  to  take 
care  of  his  affidrs  in  Scotland.  Secure,  as  they  thought, 


himself  so  much  the  object  of  suspicion  from  this  new  i  in  this  precaution,  old  Auchindrane  persisted  in  his 


crime,  that  he  resolved  to  fly  from  justice,  and  suffer 
himself  to  be  declared  a  rebel  and  outlaw  rather  than 
face  a  triaL  But  his  conduct  in  preparing  to  cover 
his  flight  with  another  motive  than  the  real  one,  is  a 
curious  picture  of  the  men  and  manners  of  the  times. 
He  knew  well  that  if  he  were  to  shun  his  trial  for  the 
murder  of  Dalrymple,  the  whole  country  would  con- 
sider him  as  a  man  guilty  of  a  mean  and  disgraoeftil 
crime  in  putting  to  death  an  obscure  lad,  against 
whom  he  had  no  personal  quarrel.  He  knew,  be- 
sides, that  his  powerful  friends,  who  would  have 
interceded  for  him  had  his  offence  been  merely  burn- 
ing a  house,  or  killing  a  neighbour,  would  not  plead 
for  or  stand  by  him  in  so  pitiful  a  concern  as  the 
slaughter  oi  this  wretched  wanderer. 

Accordingly,  Mure  sought  to  provide  himself  with 
some  ostenrible  cause  for  avoiding  law,  with  which 
the  feelings  of  his  kindred  and  friends  might  sympa- 
thize ;  and  none  occurred  to  htm  so  natural  as  an  as- 
sault upon  some  friend  and  adherent  of  the  Earl  of 
Gassilis.  Should  he  kill  such  a  one,  it  would  be  in- 
deed an  unlawful  action,  but  so  for  from  being  Info- 


innocence,  and  his  son  found  security  to  stand  his 
triaL  Both  appeared  with  the  same  confidence  at  the 
day  appointed,  and  braved  the  public  justice,  hoping 
to  be  put  to  a  formal  trial,  in  which  Auchindrane 
reckoned  upon  an  acquittal  for  want  of  the  eridence 
which  ne  had  removed.  The  trial  was,  however,  post- 
poned, and  Mure  the  elder  was  dismissed,  under  high 
securi^  to  return  when  called  for. 

But  King  James,  being  convinced  of  the  guilt  of 
the  accused,  ordered  young  Auchindrane,  instead  of 
being  sent  to  trial,  to  be  examined  under  the  force  of 
torture,  in  order  to  compel  him  to  tell  whatever  he 
knew  of  the  things  charged  against  him.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly severely  tortured ;  but  the  result  only  served 
to  show  that  such  examinations  are  as  useless  as  they 
are  cruel.  A  mtJi  of  weak  resolution,  or  of  a  nervous 
habit,  would  probably  have  assented  to  any  confession, 
however  hho,  rather  than  have  endured  the  extremity 
of  fear  and  pain  to  which  Mure  was  subjected.  But 
young  Auchindrane,  a  strong  and  detennined  ruffian, 
endured  the  torture  with  the  utmost  firmness,  and  by 
the  constant  audacity  with  which,  in  spite  of  the  m- 
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tolerable  pain,  ho  oontinned  to  anert  hia  innoeence,  ] 
he  spread  so  fibvoiirable  an  opmion  of  bis  case,  that 
the  detaining  bim  in  prison,  instead  of  bringing  him 
to^open  trial,  was  censured  as  severe  and  oppressive. 
James,  however,  remained  firmly  peraiaded  of  his 
guilt,  and  bj  an  exertion  of  authority  quite  inconsist- 
ent with  our  present  laws,  commanded  young  Auoh- 
mdrane  to  be  still  detained  in  close  custody  till  further 
light  could  be  thrown  on  these  dark  proceedings.  He 
was  detained  accordingly  by  the  King's  express  per- 
sonal command,  and  against  the  opinion  even  of  his 
privy  counsellors.  This  exertion  of  authority  was 
much  murmured  against. 

In  the  meanwhile,  old  Anehindrane,  being,  as  we 
have  seen,  at  liberty  on  pledges,  skulked  about  in  the 
west,  feeling  how  little  security  he  had  gained  by 
Dalrymple's  murder,  and  that  he  had  placed  himself 
by  that  crime  in  the  power  of  Bannatyne,  whose  evi- 
dence concerning  the  death  oi  Daliymple  could  not 
be  less  fatal  than  what  Dalrymple  might  have  told 
concerning  Auchindrane's  accession  to  the  conspiracy 
against  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Cullayne.  But  though 
the  event  had  shown  the  error  of  his  wicked  policy, 
Anehindrane  could  think  of  no  better  mode  in  this 
case  than  that  which  had  failed  in  relation  to  Dalrym- 
ple. When  any  man's  life  became  inconsistent  with 
his  own  safety,  no  idea  seems  to  have  occurred  to  this 
inveterate  ruffian,  save  to  murder  the  person  by  whom 
he  might  himself  be  in  any  way  endangered.  He 
therefiDre  attempted  the  life  of  James  Bannatyne  by 
more  agents  than  one.  Nay,  he  had  nearly  ripped  a 
plan,  by  which  one  Pennycuke  was  to  be  employed  to 
slay  Bannatyne,  while,  after  the  deed  was  done,  it  was 
devised  that  Mure  of  Anchnull,  a  connexion  of  Ban- 
natyne, should  be  instigated  to  slay  Pennycuke ;  and 
thus  close  up  this  train  of  murders  by  one,  which, 
floiKang  in  the  ordinary  course  of  deadly  feud,  should 
have  nothing  in  it  so  particular  as  to  attract  much  at- 
tention. 

But  the  justice  of  Heaven  would  bear  this  compli- 
cated train  of  iniquity  no  longer.  Bannatyne,  know- 
ing with  what  sort  of  men  he  had  to  deal,  kept  on  his 
guard,  and,  by  his  caution,  disconcerted  more  tlian 
one  attempt  to  take  his  life,  while  another  miscarried 
by  the  remorse  of  Pennycuke,  the  agent  whom  Mure 
employed.  At  length  Bannatyne,  tiring  of  this  state 
of  insecurity,  and  in  despair  of  escaping  such  repeated 
plots,  and  also  feeling  remorse  for  the  crime  to  which 
he  had  been  accessory,  resolved  rather  to  submit  him- 
self to  the  severity  of  the  law,  than  remain  the  object 


•  *'  Efter  pTonnncelng  and  declairing  of  the  quhilk  deter- 
mination and  delyuerance  of  the  saidis  penoncs  of  Aasyae, 
*  The  Justice,  in  respect  thairof,  be  the  month  of  Alexander 
Kennydie,  dempster  of  Court,  decemit  and  adindget  the  saidis 
Johnne  Mure  of  Auchindnme  elder,  James  More  of  Anehin- 
drane younger,  hia  eldest  sone  and  appeirand  air,  and  James 
Bannatyne,  called  of  Chapel-Donane,  and  ilk  ane  of  thame, 
to  be  tane  to  the  merest  croce  of  the  bnrcht  of  Edinburgh, 
and  thalr,  upon  ane  scaffold,  their  heidis  to  be  strukin  frome 
thair  bodeyis :  And  all  thair  landi%  heritages,  taUs,  steidingis, 


of  the  principal  orimhiars  praietioes.  He  nirrendcfrf 
himself  to  the  Earl  of  Aberoom,  and  was  transported 
to  Edinburgh,  where  he  confessed  before  the  King  and 
council  all  the  particulars  ci  the  murder  of  Dalrymple, 
and  the  attempt  to  hide  his  body  by  committing  it  ts 
the  sea. 

When  Bannatyne  was  conflranted  with  the  tw 
Mures  before  the  Privy  Counoil,  they  denied  vitb 
vehemence  every  part  of  the  evidence  he  had  g^ven, 
and  affirmed  that  the  witness  had  been  bribed  to  de- 
stroy them  by  a  false  tale.  Bannatyne^s  bdiavionr 
seemed  nncere  and  simple,  that  of  Audundnne  mors 
resolute  and  crafty.  The  wretched  aceompliee  feO 
upon  his  knees,  invoking  Ood  to  witness  that  all  the 
land  in  Scotland  could  not  have  bribed  hfan  to  bring 
a  false  accusation  against  a  master  vriiom  he  bad  ier> 
ved,  loved,  and  followed  in  so  many  dangers,  and  call- 
ing upon  Anehindrane  to  honour  God  by  conftnng 
the  crime  he  had  committed.  More  the  elder,  <m  the 
other  hand,  boldly  replied,  that  he  hoped  God  woold 
not  so  &r  forsake  him  as  to  permit  him  to  oonfena 
crime  ef  which  he  was  innocent,  and  exhorted  Ban- 
natyne in  his  turn  to  confess  the  practices  I7  which 
he  had  been  induced  to  devise  such  falsehoods  sgaimk 
him. 

The  two  Mures,  Ikther  and  son,  were  theraftm  pst 
upon  their  solemn  trial,  along  viith  Bannatyne,  va 
1611,  and,  after  a  great  deal  of  evidence  had  been 
brought  in  support  of  Bannatyne's  eoofession,  all  three 
were  found  guilty.'  The  elder  Anehindrane  vas  oon- 
victed  of  counselling  and  directing  the  murder  of  Sir 
Thomas  Kennedy  of  Cullayne,  and  alao  of  the  actoal 
murder  of  the  lad  DaliTmple.  Bannatyne  and  the 
younger  Mure  were  found  guilty  of  the  latter  crime, 
and  all  three  were  sentenced  to  be  beheaded.  Baa- 
natyne,  however,  the  accomplice,  received  the  Eing'i 
pardon,  in  consequence  of  his  voluntaiy  sorrender 
and  confSeesion.  The  two  Mures  were  both  executed. 
The  younger  was  affected  by  the  remonstrances  of  the 
dergy  who  attended  him,  and  he  confessed  the  gnih 
of  which  he  was  accused.  The  father,  also,  vas  st 
length  brought  to  avow  the  hxStj  but  in  other  respeeti 
died  as  impenitent  as  he  had  lived  ; — and  so  ended 
this  dark  and  extraordinary  tragedy. 

The  Lord  Advocate  of  the  day.  Sir  Thomas  H^nil- 
ton,  afterwards  successively  Eari  of  Melrose  and  of 
Haddington,  seems  to  have  busied  himself  vmA  in 
drawing  up  a  statement  of  this  fonl  transaetioQ,  fer 
the  purpose  of  vindicating  to  the  people  ot  Scotland 
the  severe  course  of  justice  observed  by  King  Jsma 


rowmea,  poaaearionea,  teyndla,  colmea»  cattell,  ittrfchtpleBi»> 
sing,  gnidja,  geir,  tytillis,  proffeitis,  oommoditds,  and  licMt 
qnhatsumeuir,  directUe  or  indirectlie  pertening  to  thame,  or 
ony  of  thame,  at  the  committinx  of  the  aaidis  treMouabill 
Mnrthonris,  or  aensyne ;  or  to  the  quilUs  thay,  or  ony  of 
thame,  had  riebt,  claim,  oractioun,  to  befbrftlt,  cscbcit.  and 
inbrocht  to  oar  sonorane  lordia  vse ;  as  cnlpahle  and  eoaWct 
of  the  saidis  tressnnabill  crymes.' 
*'  Quhilk  was  pronuncct  for  Dome.** 

PrrcAiAN'a  Criminal  Trialtn  toL  iiin  p*  lA 
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VI.  He  MRimei  the  teak  to  a  high  tone  of  preroga- 
tire  I*w,  and,  on  the  whole,  eeeme  at  a  Ion  whether 
to  attribute  to  Proridenoe,  or  to  his  most  sacred  Ma- 
Jeaty^  the  greatest  share  in  bringing  to  light  these 
mjBterioiis  Tillanies,  but  rather  inclines  to  the  latter 
opmion.  There  is,  1  believe,  no  printed  copy  of  the 
intended  tract,  which  seems  nerer  to  have  been  pub- 
lished ;  but  the  curious  will  bo  enabled  to  judge  of  it, 
as  it  appears  in  the  next  /aKtatlnt  of  Mr.  Robert  Pit- 
caim's  very  interesting  publicationa  from  the  Scottish 
Criminal  Record.^ 

The  fiuoaily  of  Auchindnuie  did  not  become  extinct 
on  the  death  of  the  two  homicides.  The  last  des- 
cendant existed  in  the  dghteenth  oentuij,  a  poor  and 
distressed  man.  The  following  anecdote  shows  that 
he  had  a  strong  feeling  of  his  situation. 

There  was  in  front  of  the  old  castle  a  huge  ash-tree, 
called  the  Dule-tree  {mournmg-iree)  of  Auchiodrane, 
probably  because  it  was  the  place  where  the  Baron 
executed  the  criminals  who  fell  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion. It  is  described  as  having  been  the  finest  tree 
of  the  neighbourhood.  This  last  representative  of 
the  fiunily  of  Auchindrane  bad  the  misfortune  to 
be  arrested  for  payment  of  a  small  debt;  and,  unable 
to  discharge  it,  was  prepared  to  accompany  the  mes- 
senger (bailiff)  to  the  jail  of  Ayr.  The  servant  of  the 
Uw  had  compasaon  for  his  prisoner,  and  offered  to 
accept  of  this  remarkable  tree  as  of  value  adequate  to 
the  discharge  of  the  debt  <<  What  I*'  said  the  debtor, 
^  Sell  the  Dale-tree  of  Auchindrane !  I  will  sooner 
die  in  the  worst  dungeon  of  your  prison."  In  this 
luckless  character  the  line  of  Auchindrane  ended. 
The  family,  blackened  with  the  crimes  of  its  predeces- 
sors, became  extinct,  and  the  estate  passed  into  other 
hands. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 

John  Mubb  of  Auchindiuke,  an  Ayrthire  Baron. 
He  hat  been  a  follower  of  the  Begent,  Earl  of 
Morton^  during  ike  dml  Warty  and  hidet  an  op- 
prettite,  feroeiout^  and  uneerupulous  di^Mmtion, 
under  tome  preteneet  to  ttrietnett  of  life  and  doc- 


1  See  an  article  in  the  Qnarterly  Beriew,  Febnaarj,  1831, 
ea  Mr.  Pitcaim's  Talnable  collection,  where  Sir  Walter  Scott 
particniarly  dwells  on  the  original  docamenta  connected  with 
tbeatoryof  Anchiadrane;  and  where  Mr.  Fitcaim'i  impor- 
tant lervlocs  to  the  hiatory  of  his  profeaaion,  and  of  Scotland, 
an  Jnatly  chaiactoriaed.    (1833L ) 

**  Sir  Waltei'a  reriewal  of  the  early  parte  of  Mr.  Pltcalm's 
Ancient  Criminal  Triala  had,  of  oonrae,  mnch  gratified  the 
editor,  who  lent  him,  on  lua  airiyal  in  Edinboigh,  the  proof- 
dieeta  of  the  Nnmber  then  in  hand,  and  directed  hie  atten- 
tkm  paiticiilarly  to  its  details  on  the  extraordinaxr  case  of 
Man  of  Aochlndxaae,  a  d.  161 1.    Scott  waa  ao  mndi  intereat- 


trine,  vhieh,  howe^er^  never  influence  hit  oondu^ 
Be  it  in  danger  from  the  law,  owing  to  hit  having 
been  formerly  active  in  the  attattination  of  the 
Earl  of  Cattilit. 

Philip  Mubj^  hit  Son,  a  wild,  debauched  Profli" 
gate,  profetting  and  practising  a  contempt  for  hit 
Father't  hyrocrity,  whUe  he  it  ae  fierce  and  licen- 
tiout  a*  Auchindrane  himtdf, 

GiFFORD,  their  Relation,  a  Courtier, 

QuENTiif  Blake,  a  Youth,  educated  for  a  Clergy- 
man, but  tent  by  Auchindrane  to  terce  in  a  Band 
of  AuxUiariet  in  the  Wart  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  lately  employed  at  Clerk  or  Comptroller  to 
the  BegimetU — DUbanded,  however,  and  on  hit  re- 
turn to  hit  natite  Country.  He  it  of  a  mUd,  gen- 
tle, and  rather  feeble  chcwacter,  liable  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  any  perton  of  ttronger  mind  who  wUl 
take  the  trouble  to  direct  him.  He  it  tomewhat  of 
a  nervout  temperament,  varying  from  tadnett  to 
gaiety,  according  to  the  impulte  of  the  moment ;  an 
amiable  hypochondriac. 

HiLDEBiiAND,  a  ttout  old  En^ithmau,  who,  byfeatt 
of  courage,  ha*  raited  himtdf  to  the  rank  of  jS^a 
geant-Major,  (Ihen  of  greater  contequence  than  at 
pretent.)  He,  too,  hat  been  disbanded,  bu^  cannot 
bring  himtdf  to  bdieve  that  hehatlotthit  command 
over  hit  Regiment, 

Privatet  ditmitted  from  the  tame  Re- 

Abraham,  |  giptent  in  which  Qubntin  and  Hil- 
insBRAUD  had  terted.  Thetearemu- 
tinout,  and  are  much  dispoted  to  re- 
member former  quarrdt  with  their 
kOeOfficert. 

NiEL  MacLbllan,  Keeper  of  Auchindrane  Forest 
and  Game. 

Earl  of  Dunbar,  commanding  an  Army  <u  Lieu- 
tenant of  Jcmet  I.,  for  execution  of  Juttice  on 
Offendert, 

Gu^xrdt,  Attendantt,  ^e.  ^e. 

Marion,  Wife  o/Niel  MacLbllan. 

Isabel,  their  Daughter,  a  Girl  of  six  yeart  old 

Other  Children  and  Peatant  Women. 


WiLUAMS, 

Jenkin, 
And  Others, 


ed  with  theae  docamenta,  that  he  reaolTed  to  found  a  dramaF> 
tic  sketch  on  their  terrible  story ;  and  the  result  waa  a  com- 
position far  superior  to  any  of  his  preTious  attempts  of  that 
nature.  Indeed  there  are  seTeral  paasages  in  tiis  '  Ayrshire 
Tngedy'— especially  that  where  the  murdered  corpse  floats 
upright  in  the  wake  of  the  amusfai's  bark— (an  incident  sug- 
gested by  a  lamentable  chapter  in  Lord  Nelson's  history)— 
which  may  bear  comparison  with  anything  but  Shakspeaie. 
Yet  I  doubt  whether  the  proee  narratiTe  of  the  preface  be  not, 
on  the  whole,  more  dramatic  than  the  rersifled  scenes.  It 
contains,  by  the  way,  some  Texy  striking  allusions  to  the  re- 
cent atrocities  of  GiU'a  BtU  and  the  West  Port**— Lockhart,  ' 
▼ol.  ix.,  p.  334. 
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THE  AYRSHIRE  TRAGEDY. 


ACT  L-SCENE  I. 

A  rodbf  Bey  on  tie  Coast  of  Carrici,  in  AyrtkLre^  not 
far  from  tte  P<Ant  of  TunAerry,  The  Sea  eomeg  tin 
^qxm  a  bold  rody  Shore.  TheremainaofagmaUhalf' 
ruined  Tower  are  men  on  the  riffht  hand^  overhanging 
the  Sea,  There  is  a  Veted  at  a  diatanoe  in  the  qffing, 
A  Boat  at  the  bottom  of  the  Stage  landa  eight  or  ten 
Pereom,  drested  Hkediabanded,  and  in  one  or  two  eases 
like  disabled  Soldiers.  They  come  straggling  forward 
with  their  hnapsacks  and  bmdles.  Hildbbband,  ike 
Sergeamt,  bdonping  to  the  Party,  a  stout  dderly  itum, 
stands  by  the  boat,  as  if  sujpervsiending  the  disembarha- 
Hon.    QuKMTiif  remains  t^rL 

Abraham.  Farewell^  the  flats  of  Holland,  and  right 
weloome 
The  difla  of  Scotland !   Fare  thee  well,  hiack  heer 
And  Schiedam  gin !  and  welcome  twopenny, 
Oatcakes,  and  usqnebangh  1 

WiLUAMS  {who  wants  an  arm.)  Farewell,  the  gal- 
lant field,  and  *'  Forward,  pikemen !" 
For  the  btidge-end,  tiie  suburb,  and  the  lane ; 
And,  ^  Bless  your  honour,  noble  gentleman, 
Bemember  a  poor  soldier  I" 

Abb.  My  tongue  shall  never  need  to  smooth  itself 
To  such  poor  soands,  while  it  can  boldly  say, 
"StandanddeUverl" 

WiL.  Hush,  the  sergeant  hears  you ! 

Abb.  And  let  him  hear ;  he  makes  a  bustle  yonder. 
And  dreams  of  his  authority,  forgetting 
We  are  disbanded  men,  o'er  whom  bis  halberd 
Has  not  such  influence  as  the  beadle's  baton. 
We  are  no  soldiers  now,  but  every  one 
The  lord  of  his  own  person. 

WiL.  A  wretched  lordship — and  our  freedom  such 
As  that  of  the  old  cart-horse,  when  the  owner 
Turns  him  upon  tlie  common.    I  for  one 
Will  still  continue  to  respect  the  sergeant, 
And  the  comptroller,  too, — ^while  the  cash  lasts. 

Abb.  I  scorn  them  both.  I  am  too  stout  a  Scotsman 
To  bear  a  Southron's  rule  an  instant  longer 
Than  discipline  obliges ;  and  for  Quentin, 
Quentin  the  quillman,  Quentin  the  comptroller, 
We  have  no  regiment  now ;  or,  if  we  had, 
Quentin  's  no  longer  clerk  to  it. 

WiL.  For  shame!  for  shame!  What,  shall  old  com- 
rades jar  thus. 
And  on  tiie  verge  of  parting,  and  for  ever) — 
Nay,  keep  thy  temper,  Abraham,  though  a  bad  one. — 
Good  Master  Quentin,  let  tiiy  song  last  night 
Give  us  once  more  our  welcome  to  old  Scotland. 


Abr.  Ay,  they  sing  light  whose  task  is  tdBiqr 
money. 
When  dollars  clink  Ibr  chorus. 
Qub.  I've  done  with  counting  silver,'  honeat  Abra- 
ham, 
As  thou,  I  fear,  with  pouching  thy  small  share  OD*t 
But  lend  your  voices,  Uds,  and  I  will  sing 
As  blithely  yet  as  if  a  town  were  won; 
As  if  upon  a  field  of  battle  gain'd. 
Our  banners  waved  victorious. 

[He  sings,  and  Uie  rest  bear  thorns. 

soiro. 

Hither  we  come. 

Once  slaves  to  the  drum. 
But  no  longer  we  list  to  its  rattle ; 

Adieu  to  the  wars, 

With  their  slashes  and  scars, 
The  march,  and  the  storm,  and  the  battle. 

There  are  some  of  us  maim'd. 

And  some  that  are  lamed. 
And  some  of  old  aches  are  complaining ; 

But  we  '11  take  up  the  tools. 

Which  we  flung  by  like  fbols, 
'Gaix^t  Don  Spaniard  to  go  ^-campaigning. 

Dick  Hathom  doth  vow 

To  return  to  the  plough. 
Jack  Steele  to  his  anvil  and  hammer ; 

The  weaver  shall  find  room 

At  the  wight-wapping  loom. 
And  your  clerk  shall  teach  writing  and  granunsr 

Abb.  And  this  is  all  that  thou  canst  do,  gay  Quen- 
tin! 
To  swagger  o'er  a  herd  of  parish  brats. 
Cut  cheese  or  dibble  onions  with  thy  poniard, 
And  turn  the  sheath  into  a  ferula  3 

Que.  I  am  the  prodigal  in  holy  writ ; 
I  cannot  work,— to  beg  I  am  ashamed. 
Besides,  good  mates,  I  care  not  who  may  know  it, 
I'm  e'en  as  fisirly  tired  of  this  same  fighting. 
As  the  poor  cur  that 's  worried  in  the  shambles 
By  all  tite  mastiff  dogs  of  all  the  butchers; 
Wherefore,  fi&rewell  sword,  poniard,  petronel, 
And  welcome  poverty  and  peaceful  labour. 

Abb.  Clerk  Quentin,  if  of  fighting  thou  art  tired, 
By  my  good  word,  thou  'rt  quickly  satisfied. 
For  thou  'st  seen  ]^ut  little  on 't. 

WiL.  Thou  dost  belie  bim — I  have  seen  him  6gh( 
Bravely  enough  for  one  in  his  condition. 

Abb.  What  he  I  that  oounter-casting,  smock-faced 

boy  I 
What  was  he  but  the  colonel's  scribbling  drudge, 
With  men  of  straw  to  stuff  the  regiment  roll ; 
With  cipherings  unjurt  to  cheat  liis  comrades, 


1  lis.—"  I've  done  with  conntine  doUaiv,**  &c 
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And  cloak  fidse  mnsten  for  our  noble  captain  1 
He  bid  &reireU  to  sword  and  petronel ! 
He  should  have  nid,  farewell  my  pen  and  standiah. 
These,  with  the  rosin  used  to  hide  erasores, 
Were  the  best  fiiends  he  left  in  camp  behind  him. 

QiTK.  The  sword  you  scoff  at  is  not  hr,  but  scorns 
The  threats  of  an  unmanner'd  mutineer. 

SsR.  {itderpota.)  Well  have  no  brawling^Shall  it 
e^er  be  said. 
That  bdng  comrades  six  long  years  togetlier, 
While  gulping  down  the  firowsy  fogs  of  Holland, 
We  tilted  at  each  other's  throats  so  soon 
Jk»  the  first  draught  of  native  air  ref^h'd  them  1 
No !  by  Saint  Dunstan,  I  forbid  the  combat 
Yon  all,  methinks,  do  know  this  trosty  halberd ; 
For  I  opine,  that  every  back  amongst  you 
Hath  felt  the  weight  of  the  tough  ashen  staff, 
Endlong  or  overthwart.    Who  is  it  wishes 
A  remembrancer  now  !  [Raiaes  his  halberd. 

Abb.  Comrades,  have  you  can 

To  hear  the  old  man  bully  1  Eyes  to  see 
Hifl  staff  rear'd  o'er  your  heads,  as  o'er  the  hounds 
The  huntsman  cracks  his  whip  I 
WiL.   Well  said — stout  Abraham  has  the  right 
on't.— 
I  tell  thee,  sergeant,  we  do  reverence  thee, 
And  pardon  the  rash  humours  thou  hast  caught, 
Like  wiser  men,  from  thy  authority. 
'Tis  ended,  howsoe'er,  and  we  '11  not  suffer 
A  word  of  sergeantry,  or  halberd-staff, 
Nor  the  most  petty  threat  of  discipline. 
If  thou  wilt  lay  aside  Ay  pride  of  oflSce, 
And  drop  Ay  wont  of  swaggering  and  commanding. 
Thou  art  our  comrade  still  for  good  or  evil. 
Else  take  thy  course  apart,  or  with  the  clerk  there— 
A  sergeant  thou j 'and  he  being  all  thy  regiment. 
Seb.  Is  *t  come  to  this,  fiBklse  knaves  1  And  think 
you  not. 
That  if  you  bear  a  name  o'er  oAer  soldiers, 
It  was  because  you  foUow'd  to  the  charge 
One  that  had  zeal  and  skill  enough  to  lead  you 
Where  fkme  was  won  by  danger  1 

WiL.  We  grant  thy  skill  in  leading,  noble  sergeant ; 
Witness  some  emp^  boots  and  sleeves  amongst  us. 
Which  else  had  still  been  tenanted  with  limbs 
In  the  full  quantity ;  and  for  the  arguments 
With  which  you  used  to  back  our  resolution. 
Our  shoulders  do  record  them.    At  a  word. 
Will  you  conform,  or  must  we  part  our  company  ! 
Seb.  Conform  to  you !    Base  dogs !  I  would  not 
lead  you 
A  boIt-fUght  farther  to  be  made  a  general. 
Mean  mutineers  I  when  you  svrill'd  off  the  dregs 
Of  my  poor  sea-stores,  it  was, "  Noble  Sergeant — 
Heaven  bless  old  Hildebrand — we  '11  follow  him. 
At  least,  until  we  safely  see  him  lodged 
Within  the  merry  bounds  of  his  own  England  ! " 

WiL.  Ay, truly,  sir;  but,  mark, the  ale  was  mighty, 
And  the  Geneva  potent    Such  stout  liquor 
Hakes  violent  protestations.    Skink  it  round* 


If  you  have  any  left,  to  the  same  tunc, 
And  we  may  find  a  chorus  for  it  still. 

Abb.  We  lose  our  tune.— Tell  us  at  once,  old  man 
If  thou  wilt  march  with  us,  or  stay  with  Quentin  1 

Seb.  Out,  mutineers !    Dishonour  dog  your  heels  I 

Abb.  Wilful  will  have  his  way.    Adieu,  stout  Hil- 
debrand ! 
[  Tie  Soldien  go  offUxugking,  and  taking  letwe, 
fcUk  moeberyy  (f  the  Sbrobamt  axd  Quen- 
tin, coio  remain  on  ike  Stage. 

Seb.  {qfier  a  pause,)  Fly  you  not  with  the  restt— • 
&il  you  to  follow 
Yon  goodly  fellowship  and  fair  example  t 
Come,  take  your  wild-goose  fiight.  I  know  you  Scots, 
Like  your  own  sea-fowl,  seek  your  course  together. 

Que.  Faith,  a  poor  heron  I,  who  wing  my  flight 
In  loneliness,  or  with  a  single  partner ; 
And  right  it  is  that  1  should  seek  for  solitude. 
Bringing  but  evil  luck  on  them  I  herd  ^ith. 

Sbb.  Thon'rt  thankless.    Had  we  landed  on  the 
coast. 
Where  our  course  bore  us,  thou  wert  far  from  home  : 
But  the  fierce  wind  that  drove  us  round  the  island, 
*Barring  each  port  and  inlet  that  we  aim'd  at. 
Hath  wafted  thee  to  harbour;  for  I  judge 
This  is  thy  native  land  we  disembark  on. 

Que.  True,  worthy  friend.   Each  rock,  each  stream 
I  look  on. 
Each  bosky  wood,  and  every  firowning  tower. 
Awakens  some  young  dream  of  infancy. 
Yet  such  is  my  hard  hap,  I  might  more  safely 
Have  look'd  on  Indian  difb,  or  Afric's  desert. 
Than  on  my  native  shores.    I  'm  like  a  babe, 
Doom'd  to  draw  poison  from  my  nurse's  bosom. 

Seb.  Thou  dream'sty  young  man.    Unreal  terrors 
haunt, 
As  I  have  noted,  giddy  brains  like  tliine — 
Flighty,  poetic,  and  imaginative— 
To  whom  a  minstrel  whim  gives  idle  rapture, 
And,  when  it  fikdes,  fimtastic  misery. 

Que.  But  mine  is  not  fantastic.    I  can  tell  thee, 
Since  I  have  known  thee  still  my  foithAil  friend, 
In  port  at  least  the  dangerous  plight  I  stand  in. 

Seb.  And  I  will  hear  thee  willingly,  the  rather 
That  I  would  let  these  vagabonds  march  on. 
Nor  join  their  troop  again.    Besides,  good  sooth, 
I  'm  wearied  ttith  the  toil  of  yesterday. 
And  revel  of  last  night — And  I  may  aid  thee , 
Yes,  I  may  aid  thee,  comrade,  and  perchance 
Thou  mayst  advantage  me. 

Que.  May  it  prove  well  for  both  I — But  note,  my 
friend, 
I  can  but  intimate  my  mysUo  story. 
Some  of  it  lies  so  secret,— even  the  winds 
That  whistle  round  us  must  not  know  the  whole— 
An  oath  1— an  oath  !— 

Seb.  That  must  be  kept,  of  coui*se 

I  ask  but  that  which  thou  mayst  freely  tell. 

Que.  I  was  an  orphan  boy,  and  first  saw  light 
Not  far  from  where  we  stand  -my  lineage  low, 
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Bat  honqst  in  its  poTortj.    A  lord^ 
The  master  of  the  soil  for  nutoy  a  mile. 
Dreaded  and  powerful,  took  a  kindly  charge 
For  my  advance  in  letters,  and  the  qualities 
Of  the  poor  orphan  lad  draw  some  applause. 
The  knight  was  proud  of  m%  and,  in  his  halls, 
I  had  such  kind  of  welcome  as  the  great 
GiTC  to  the  humble,  whom  they  love  to  point  to 
As  objects  not  unworthy  thdr  protection. 
Whose  progress  is  some  honour  to  their  patron — 
A  cure  was  spoken  al,  which  I  might  serve, 
Hy  manners,  doctrine,  and  acquirements  fitting. 

Ser.  Hitherto  thy  luck 
Was  of  the  best,  good  fiiend.    Few  lords  had  cared 
If  thou  couldst  read  thy  grammar  or  thy  psalter. 
Thou  hadst  been  valued  couldst  thou  scour  a  harness. 
And  dress  a  steed  distinctly. 

QuB.  My  old  master 

Held  different  doctrine,  at  lesst  it  seem*d  so— 
But  he  was  niiz*d  in  many  a  deadly  feud — 
And  here  my  tale  grows  mystic.    I  became^ 
Unwitting  and  unwilling,  the  depositary 
Of  a  dread  secret,  and  the  knowledge  on  't 
Has  wreck'd  my  peace  for  ever.    It  became 
My  patron's  will,  that  I,  as  one  who  knew 
More  than  I  should,  must  leave  the  realm  of  Scotland, 
And  live  or  die  within  a  distant  land.* 

Ser.  Ah  I  thou  hast  done  a  fault  in  some  wild  raid, 
As  you  wild  Scotsmen  call  them. 

Que.  Comrade,  nay ; 

Mine  was  a  peaceftil  part,  and  happ'd  by  chance. 
I  must  not  tell  you  more.    Enough,  my  presence 
Brought  danger  to  my  benefisctor's  house. 
Tower  after  tower  conceal'd  me,  vrilling  still 
To  hide  my  ill-omen'd  hee  with  owb  and  ravens,' 
And  let  my  patron's  safety  be  the  purchase 
Of  my  severe  and  desolate  captivity. 
So  thought  I,  when  dark  Arran,  with  its  walls 
Of  native  rock,  enclosed  me.    There  I  lurk'd, 
A  peaceful  stranger  amid  armed  dans, 
Without  a  friend  to  love  or  to  defend  me. 
Where  Ul  beside  were  link'd  by  close  alliances. 
At  length  I  made  my  option  to  take  service 
In  that  same  legion  of  auxiliaries 
In  which  we  lately  served  the  Belgian. 
Our  leader,  stout  Montgomery,  hath  been  kind 
Through  full  six  years  of  war&re,  and  assigned  me 
More  peaceful  tasks  than  the  rough  front  of  war. 
For  which  my  education  little  suited  me. 

Ser.  Ay,  therein  was  Montgomery  kind  indeed  ; 
Nay,  kinder  than  you  think,  my  simple  Quentin. 
The  letters  which  you  brought  to  the  Montgomery, 


1  liS.—"Qumttn,  Mj  short  tale 

Orowt  mystic  now.    Among  the  deadly  fends 
Which  curse  our  country,  something  once  it  chanced 
That  I  unwilling  and  unwitting,  witness'd ; 
And  it  became  my  beneflactot's  will, 
That  I  shoald  lireathe  the  air  of  other  climes.** 

■  The  IIS.  here  adds : 


Pointed  to  thrust  thee  on  some  desperate  semee, 
Which  should  most  likely  end  thee. 

Qus.  Bore  I  such  letters  I — Surely,  comrade. 
Full  deeply  was  the  writer  bound  to  aid  me. 
Perchance  he  only  meant  to  prove  my  mettle ; 
And  it  was  but  a  trick  of  my  bad  fortune 
That  gave  his  letters  ill  interpretation. 

Ser.  Ay,  but  thy  better  angel  wrought  for  good. 
Whatever  ill  thy  evil  fote  designed  thee. 
Montgomery  pitied  thee,  and  changed  thy  sendee 
In  the  rough  field  for  labour  in  the  tent. 
More  fit  for  thy  green  years  and  peaceful  habits. 

Qvs.  Even  there  his  well-meant  kindness  injui^ 
me. 
My  comrades  hated,  undervalued  me. 
And  whatsoe'er  of  serrice  I  could  do  them. 
They  guerdon'd  with  ingratitude  and  envy — 
Such  my  strange  doom,  that  if  I  serve  a  man 
At  deepest  risk,  he  is  my  fbe  for  ever  1 

Ser.  Hast  thou  vrorse  fote  than  othenif  it  wereBO* 
Worse  even  than  me,  thy  friend,  thine  officer, 
Whom  yon  ungrateful  slaves  have  pitch'd  ashore, 
As  wild  waves  heap  the  seapweed  on  the  beach. 
And  left  him  here,  as  if  he  had  the  pest 
Or  leprosy,  and  death  were  in  his  company! 

Que.   They  think  at  least  you  have  the  worst  of 
plagues, 
The  worst  of  leprosies,— they  think  you  poor. 

Ser.  They  think  like  lying  villains  then,  I  'm  ridi, 
And  they  too  might  have  fSslt  it.    I  've  a  thoogfatr— 
But  stay — ^what  plans  your  wisdom  for  yourself  I 

Que.  My  thoughts  are  wellnigh  desperate.    Bat 
I  purpose 
Return  to  my  stem  patron — then  to  tell  him 
That  wars,  and  winds,  and  waves,  have  cross'd  hit 

pleasure,  ^ 

And  cast  me  on  the  shoro  from  whence  he  banidi'd 

me. 
Then  let  him  do  his  will,  and  destine  for  me 
A  dungeon  or  a  grave. 

Ser.  Now,  by  the  rood,  thou  art  a  simple  fool ! 
I  can  do  better  for  thee.    Mark  me,  Quentin. 
I  took  my  license  fh>m  the  noble  regiment, 
Partly  that  I  was  worn  with  age  and  warfare. 
Partly  that  an  estate  of  yeomanry. 
Of  no  great  purchase,  but  enough  to  live  on, 
Has  call'd  me  owner  since  a  kinsman's  death. 
It  lies  in  merry  Yorkshire,  where  the  wealth 
Of  fold  and  furrow,  proper  to  Old  England, 
Stretches  by  streams  which  walk  no  slnggiih  pace, 
But  danco  as  light  as  yours.    Now,  good  friend  Qoen* 
tin, 


/clefts 
*'  And  then  wild  Arran,  with  its  darksome  <  ^^j^ 

Of  naked  rock  roooired  me ;  till  at  last 
I  yielded  to  take  service  in  the  legion 
Which  lately  hsi  diaefaaiged  OS.    SUnt  VonttftmeiJ* 
Our  colonel,  bath  been  kind  thrani^  fire  ftuif  «■» 
fan.- 
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Th»  OQpyhold  can  keep  two  quiet  innmtee, 
And  I  am  childlea.    Wilt  thou  be  my  son! 

QuB.  Na;,  70a  can  only  jest,  my  worthy  friend ! 
What  claim  have  I  to  be  a  burden  to  yoat 

Sbr.  The  claim  of  him  that  wants,  and  is  in  danger, 
On  him  that  has,  and  can  afford  protection : 
Thou  wonldst  not  fear  a  foeman  in  my  cottage. 
Where  a  stout  mastiff  slumber'd  on  the  hearth. 
And  this  good  halberd  hung  above  the  chimney! 
But  come — 1  have  it — thou  shalt  earn  thy  bread 
Daly,  and  honourably,  and  usefully. 
Oar  village  schoolmaster  hath  left  the  parish, 
Forsook  the  ancient  schoolhouse  with  its  yew-trees. 
That  lurk'd  beside  a  churdi  two  oentaries  older, — 
So  long  devotion  took  the  lead  of  knowledge ; 
And  since  his  little  fiock  are  shepherdless, 
"Tis  thou  shalt  be  promoted  in  his  room ; 
And  rather  than  thou  wantest  scholars,  man, 
Myself  will  enter  pupil.    Better  late. 
Our  proverb  says,  than  never  to  do  well. 
And  look  you,  on  the  holydays  I'd  tell 
To  all  the  wondering  boors  and  gaping  children. 
Strange  tales  of  what  the  regiment  did  in  Flanders, 
And  thou  shouldst  say  Amen,  and  be  my  warrant, 
That  I  speak  truth  to  them. 

Que.  Would  I  might  take  thy  offer !    But,  alas ! 
Thoa  art  the  hermit  who  compell'd  a  piigriin. 
In  name  of  Heaven  and  heavenly  charity. 
To  share  his  roof  and  meal,  but  found  too  late 
That  he  had  drawn  a  curse  on  him  and  his. 
By  sheltering  a  wretch  foredoom'd  of  heaven  1 
Sbr.  Thou  talk'st  in  riddles  to  me. 
Que.  If  I  do, 

Tis  that  I  am  a  riddle  to  mysell 
Thou  know'st  I  am  by  nature  bom  a  friend 
To  glee  and  merriment ;  can  make  wild  verses ; 
The  jest  or  laugh  has  never  stopp'd  with  me. 

When  once  'twas  set  a  rolling.  ' 

Skb.  I  have  known  thee 

A  blithe  companion  still,  and  wonder  now 

Thou  shouldst  become  thus  crest-&Uen. 
Que.   Does  the  lark  sing  her  descant  when  the 
falcon 

Scales  the  blue  vault  with  bolder  wing  than  hers. 

And  meditates  a  stoop!  The  mirth  thou  *st  noted 

Was  all  deception,  fraud— Hated  enough 

For  other  causes,  I  did  veil  my  feelings 

Beneath  the  mask  of  mirth,— laugh'd,  sung,  and 
caroird, 

To  gain  some  interest  in  my  comrades'  bosoms, 

Although  mine  own  was  bursting. 
Seb.  Thou  "rt  a  hypocrite 

Of  a  new  order. 
QlTB.  But  harmless  as  the  innoxious  snake. 

Which  bears  the  adder's  form,  lurks  in  his  haunts. 

Yet  neither  hath  his  fang-teeth  nor  his  poison. 

Look  you,  kind  Hildebrand,  I  would  seem  merry. 

Lest  other  men  should,  tiring  of  my  sadness. 

Expel  me  from  them,  as  the  hunted  wether 

b  driven  from  the  flock. 


See.  Faith,  thou  hast  borne  it  bravely  oat 
Had  I  been  aak'd  to  name  the  merriest  fellow 
Of  all  our  muster-roll — ^that  man  wert  thou. 
Que.  See'st  thou,  my  friend,  yon  brook  danoe  dowv 
the  valley, 
And  sing  blithe  carols  over  broken  rock 
And  tiny  waterfall,  kissing  each  shrub 
And  each  gay  flower  it  nurses  in  its  passage^— 
Where,  think'st  thou,  is  its  source,  the  bonny  brook  !— 
It  flows  from  forth  a  cavern,  black  and  gloomy. 
Sullen  and  sunless,  like  this  heart  of  mine. 
Which  others  see  in  a  false  glare  of  gaiety. 
Which  I  have  laid  before  you  in  its  sadness. 

See.  If  such  wild  fendes  dog  thee,  wherefore  leave 
The  trade  where  thou  wert  safe 'midst  others' dangers, 
And  venture  to  thy  native  land,  where  fete 
Ides  on  the  watch  for  thee !    Had  old  Montgomery 
Been  with  the  regiment,  thou  hadst  had  no  conge. 

Que.  No,  'tis  most  likely — But  I  had  a  hope, 
A  poor  vain  hope,  that  I  might  live  obscurely 
In  some  fer  comer  of  my  native  Scotland, 
Wliich,  of  all  others,  splinter'd  into  districts. 
Differing  in  manners,  femilies,  even  language, 
Seem'd  a  safe  refuge  for  the  humble  wretch. 
Whose  highest  hope  was  to  remain  unheard  of. 
But  fate  has  baffled  me— the  vrinds  and  waves. 
With  force  resistlen,  have  impell'd  me  hither — 
Have  driven  me  to  the  clime  most  dang'rous  to 

me; 
And  I  obey  the  call,  like  the  hurt  deer. 
Which  sedEB  instinctively  his  native  lair. 
Though  his  heart  tells  him  it  is  but  to  die  there. 
See.  ms  fidse,  by  Heaven,  young  man !   This  same 
despair, 
Though  showing  resignation  in  its  banner, 
Is  but  a  kind  of  covert  cowardice. 
Wise  men  have  said,  that  though  our  stars  incline. 
They  cannot  force  us — Wisdom  is  the  pilot. 
And  if  he  cannot  cross,  he  may  evade  them. 
You  lend  an  ear  to  idle  auguries, 
The  fruits  of  our  last  revels — still  most  sad 
Under  the  gloom  that  follows  boisterous  mirth, 
As  earth  looks  blackest  afker  brilliant  sunshine. 

Que.  No,  by  my  honest  word.    I  join'd  the  revel. 
And  aided  it  with  laugh,  and  song,  and  shout, 
But  my  heart  revell'd  not ;  and,  when  the  mirth 
Was  at  the  loudest,  on  yon  galliot's  prow 
I  stood  unmark'd,  and  gazed  upon  the  land. 
My  native  land — each  cape  and  cliff  1  knew. 
<<  Behold  me  now,"  I  said,  ''your  destined  victim  I" 
So  greets  the  sentenced  criminal  the  headsman. 
Who  slow  approaches  with  his  lifted  axe. 
«  Hither  I  come,"  I  said,  **  ye  kindred  hills. 
Whose  darksome  outline  in  a  distant  land 
Haunted  my  slumbers ;  here  I  stand,  thou  ocean, 
Wliose  hoarse  voice,  murmuring  in  my  dreams,  re* 

quired  me ; 
See  me  now  here,  ye  winds,  whose  plaintive  wail. 
On  yonder  distant  shores,  appear'd  to  call  me— 
Summou'd,  behold  me."    And  the  winds  and  waresi 
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And  the  deep  echoes  of  the  distant  monntain, 
Made  answei^-^'  Come,  and  die  1" 

Sbr.  Fantastic  all !    Poor  boy,  thou  art  distracted 
With  the  vain  terrors  of  some  feudal  tyrant, 
Whose  frown  bath  been  from  infancy  thy  bagbear. 
Why  seek  his  presence  t 

Que.  Wherefore  does  the  moth 

Fly  to  the  scorching  taper  1    Why  the  bird, 
Dazzled  by  lights  at  midnight,  seek  the  net  f 
Why  does  the  prey,  which  feels  the  &scination 
Of  the  snake's  glaring  eye,  drop  in  his  jaws  t 

Ser.  Such  wild  examples  bnt  refute  themselves. 
tiet  bird,  let  moth,  let  the  coil'd  adder's  prey, 
Resist  the  Cssdnation  and  be  safe. 
Thoa  goest  not  near  this  Baron — if  thou  goest, 
I  will  go  with  thee.    Known  in  many  a  field, 
Which  he  in  a  whole  life  of  petty  firad 
Has  never  dream'd  of,  I  will  teach  the  knight 
To  rule  him  in  this  matter — be  thy  warrant, 
That  far  from  him,  and  firom  his  petty  lordship. 
Yon  shall  henceforth  tread  English  land,  and  never 
Thy  presence  shall  alarm  his  conscience  more. 

Que.  Twere  desperate  risk  for  both.    I  will  fiir 
rather 
Hastily  guide  thee  through  this  dangerous  province, 
And  seek  thy  school,  thy  yew-trees,  and  thy  church- 
yard ;— 
The  last,  perchance,  will  be  the  first  I  find. 

Ser.  I  would  rather  face  him. 
Like  a  bold  Englishman  that  knows  his  right. 
And  will  stand  by  his  ftiend.    And  yet  His  f611y — 
Fancies  like  these  are  not  to  be  resisted ; 
Tis  better  to  escape  them.    Many  a  presage. 
Too  rashly  braved,  becomes  its  own  accomplishment. 
Then  let  us  go— but  whither  I    My  old  head 
As  little  knows  where  it  shall  lie  to-night. 
As  yonder  mutineers  that  left  their  officer. 
As  reckless  of  his  quarters  as  these  billowB, 
That  leave  the  withered  sea-weed  on  the  beach. 
And  care  not  where  they  pile  it. 

Que.  Think  not  for  that,  good  friend.    We  are  in 
Scotland, 
And  if  it  is  not  varied  from  its  wont. 
Each  cot,  that  sends  a  curl  of  smoke  to  heaven, 
Will  yield  a  stranger  quarters  for  the  night. 
Simply  because  he  needs  them. 

Ser.  But  are  there  none  within  an  easy  walk 
Give  lodgings  here  for  hire  t  for  I  have  left 
Some  of  the  Don's  piastres,  (though  I  kept 
The  secret  from  yon  gulls,)  and  I  had  rather 
Pay  the  fair  reckoning  1  can  well  afford, 
And  my  host  takes  with  pleasure,  than  I  'd  cumber 
Some  poor  man's  roof  with  me  and  all  my  wants, 
And  tax  his  charity  beyond  discretion. 

Que.  Some  six  miles  hence  there  is  a  town  and 
hostelry — 
But  you  are  wayworn,  and  it  is  most  likely 
Our  comrades  must  have  fiU'd  it. 

Ser.  Out  upon  them  I — 

Were  there  a  friendly  mastiff  who  would  lend  me 


Half  of  his  sapper,  half  of  his  poor  kennof , 
I  would  help  Honesty  to  pick  his  bones, 
And  share  his  straw,  far  rather  than  I  'd  sup 
On  jolly  fire  with  these  base  variets  ! 

Que.  We  '11  manage  better;  for  our  Scottish  dog% 
Though  stout  and  trusty,  are  but  ill-instructed  * 
In  hospitable  rights. — Here  is  a  maiden, 
A  little  maid,  will  tell  us  of  the  country. 
And  sorely  it  is  changed  since  I  have  left  it. 
If  we  should  fail  to  find  a  harbourage. 

Enter  Isabel  MacLkllan,  a  girl  (fobotd  sut  j/mrs  c/i, 

bearing  a  mUl>f>aU  on  her  head;  As  dope  on  eeemf  tie 

Sebobant  and  QuEimiv. 

Que.  There 's  something  in  her  look  that  doth  re> 
mind  m^— 
But  'tis  not  wonder  I  find  recollections 
In  all  that  here  I  look  on. — Pretty  maid 

Ser.  You  're  slow,  and  hesitate.    I  will  be  spoliM- 
roan. — 
Good  even,  my  pretty  maiden— canst  thou  tell  ns 
Is  there  a  Christian  house  would  render  stranger^ 
For  love  or  guerdon,  a  night's  meal  and  lodging  f 

ISA.  Full  surely,  sir ;  we  dwell  in  yon  old  hoow 
Upon  the  diff— they  call  it  Chapeldonao. 

[Pointa  to  tie  luiiJvtfl. 
Our  house  is  large  enough,  and  if  our  supper 
Chance  to  be  scant,  you  shall  have  half  of  mine, 
For,  as  I  think,  sir,  you  have  been  a  soldier. 
Up  yonder  lies  our  house ;  1 11  trip  before, 
And  tell  my  mother  she  has  guests  a-coming ; 
The  path  is  something  steep,  but  you  shall  see 
I  'II  be  there  first.    I  must  chain  up  the  dogs,  too ; 
Nimrod  and  Bloodylass  are  cross  to  strangers, 
But  gentle  when  you  know  them. 

lEJtitf  and  is  eeen  partiaOy  aaoeadvij  la  On 
Castle, 

Ser.  You  have  spoke 

Your  country  folk  aright,  both  for  the  dogs 
And  for  the  people. — ^We  had  luck  to  light 
On  one  too  young  for  cunning  and  for  selfishness.^ 
He 's  in  a  reverie— a  deep  one  sure, 
Since  the  gibe  on  his  country  wakes  him  not— 
Bestir  thee,  Quentin  I 

Que.  Twas  a  wondrous  likeness. 

Ser.  Likeness !  of  whom  f  111  warrant  thee  of  one 
Whom  thou  hast  loved  and  lost.    Snch  fimtasies 
Live  long  in  brains  like  thine,  which  fashion  visions 
Of  woe  and  death  when  they  are  croseM  in  love. 
As  most  men  are  or  have  been. 

Que.  Thy  guess  hath  touch'd  me,  though  it  is  but 
slightly, 
'Mongst  other  woes  :  I  knew,  in  former  days, 
A  maid  that  view'd  me  with  some  glance  of  &Toar; 
But  my  fate  carried  me  to  other  shores, 
And  she  has  since  been  wedded.    I  did  think  on  *t 
But  as  a  bubble  burst,  a  rainbow  vanish'd; 
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It  addn  uo  deeper  shade  to  the  dark  gloom 
\\  hich  chills  the  springs  of  hope  and  life  within  me. 
Our  guide  hath  got  a  trick  of  voice  and  feature 
Like  to  the  maid  I  spoke  of— that  is  alL 

Seb.  She  bounds  before  us  like  a  gamesome  doe, 
Or  rather  as  the  rock-bred  eaglet  soars 
Up  to  her  nest,  as  if  she  rose  by  will 
Without  an  effort.    Now  a  Netherlander, 
One  of  our  Frogland  fiiends,  viewing  the  sce^ie, 
Would  take  his  oath  that  tower,  and  rock,  and  maiden, 
Were  forms  too  light  and  lofty  to  be  real. 
And  only  some  delusion  of  the  £incy, 
Such  as  men  dream  at  sunset    I  myself 
Have  kept  the  level  ground  so  many  years, 
I  have  wellnigh  forgot  the  art  to  climb, 
Uttleas  assisted  by  ^y  younger  arm. 

[Theggoc^  as  if  to  aaeendtoihe  Tbtcer,  tie 
SsBOEAlfT  lecumty  »po»  QUENTIN. 


SCENE  II. 

Heene  <Aanyu  to  the  Front  of  the  Old  Tower,  Isabjsl 
eomce  forward  iciih  her  Mother^ — Marion  epeakmg 
as  they  advance. 

Mail  I  blame  thee  not,  my  child,  for  bidding  wan- 
derers 
Come  share  our  food  and  shelter,  if  thy  father 
Were  here  to  welcome  them ;  but,  Isabel, 
He  waits  upon  his  lord  at  Auchindrane, 
And  comes  not  home  to-night. 

IsA.  What  then,  my  mother! 

The  travellers  do  not  ask  to  see  my  father; 
Food,  shelter,  rest,  is  all  the  poor  men  want, 
And  we  can  give  them  these  without  my  father. 

Mah.  Thou  canst  not  understand,  nor  I  explain, 
Why  a  lone  female  asks  not  visitants 
What  time  her  husband  *s  absent. — {Apart,)  My  poor 

child. 
And  if  thou  'rt  wedded  to  a  jealous  husband. 
Thou  *lt  know  too  soon  the  cause. 

ISA.  {partly  o/verhearing  what  her  mother  says.)    Ay, 
but  I  know  already — Jealousy 
Is,  when  my  father  chides,  and  you  sit  weeping. 

Mar.  Out,  little  spy  1  thy  father  never  chides ; 
Or,  if  he  does,  'tis  when  his  wife  deserves  it. — 
But  to  our  strangers ;  they  are  old  men,  Isabel, 
That  seek  this  shelter  1  are  they  not  f 

IflA.  One  is  old — 

Old  as  this  tower  of  ours,  and  worn  like  that, 
Bearing  deep  mariu  of  battles  long  rinoe  fought. 

Mar.  Some  remnant  of  the  wars;  he's  welcome, 
surely, 
Bringing  no  quality  along  with  him 
Which  can  alarm  suspicion. — Well,  the  otlier  \ 

ISA.  A  young  man,  gentle-voiced  and  gentle>eyed, 
Who  looks  and  speaks  like  one  the  world  has  firown'd 

on; 
But  smiles  when  you  smile,  seeming  that  he  feels 


Joy  in  your  joy,  though  he  himself  is  sad. 
Brown  hair,  and  downcast  looks. 
Mar.  {alarmed,)  Tis  but  an  idle  thought— it  can- 
not be !  [LiiUus, 
I  hear  his  accents — It  is  all  too  true — 
My  terrors  were  prophetic  ! 

1 11  compose  myself, 
And  then  accost  him  firmly.    Thus  it  must  be. 

[She  retires  hastily  into  the  Totter. 
lT%e  voices  of  the  Seroeant  and  Qu£.nti.n  are 
heard  cueending  behind  tlte  Scenes. 
QuB.  One  effort  more — we  stand  upon  the  level. 
I  've  seen  thee  work  thee  up  glacis  and  cavalier 
Steeper  than  this  ascent,  when  cannon,  culverine, 
Musket,  and  hackbut,  showered  their  shot  upon  tlieu. 
And  form'd,  with  ceaseless  blaze,  a  fiery  garland 
Round  the  defences  of  the  post  you  storm 'd. 

[7*i&iy  come  on  the  Stage,  and  at  the  same  iime 
Marion  re-enters  from  the  Tower, 
Sbr.  Truly  thou  speak'st.    I  am  the  tardier. 
That  I,  in  dimUng  hither,  miss  the  fire. 
Which  wont  to  tell  me  there  was  death  in  loitc-riii;;;.— 
Here  stands,  methinks,  our  hostess. 

[He  goes  foncard  to  address  Marion.    Qu::n- 
TIN,  struck  on  seeing  her,  keeps  UuL 
Sbr.  Kind  dame,  yon  little  lass  bath  brought  ^uu 
strangers. 
Willing  to  be  a  trouble,  not  a  charge  to  you. 
We  are  disbanded  soldiers,  but  have  means 
Ample  enough  to  pay  our  journey  homeward. 

Mar.  We  keep  no  house  of  general  entertainment, 
But  know  our  duty,  sir,  to  locks  like  yours, 
Whiten'd  and  thinuM  by  many  a  long  campaign. 
Ill  chances  that  my  husband  should  be  absent — 
{Apart.) — Courage  alone  can   make  me   struggle 

through  it — 
For  in  your  comrade,  though  he  hath  forgot  me, 
I  spy  a  friend  whom  I  have  known  in  school-days. 
And  whom  I  think  MacLellan  well  remembers. 

{She  goes  up  to  Quentin. 
You  see  a  woman^s  memory 
Is  &ithfiiller  than  yours ;  for  Quentin  Blane 
Hath  not  a  greeting  left  for  Marion  Harkness. 
Que.  {wUh  ^ort.)  I  seek,  mdeed,  my  native  land, 
good  Marion, 
But  seek  it  like  a  stranger. — ^All  is  changed. 
And  thou  thyself — 

Mar.  You  left  a  giddy  maiden. 

And  find,  on  your  return,  a  wife  and  mother. 
Thine  old  acquaintance,  Quentin,  is  my  mate — 
Stout  Niel  MacLellan,  ranger  to  our  lord. 
The  Knight  of  Auchindrane.    He  's  absent  now. 
But  will  rejoice  to  see  his  former  comrade. 
If,  as  I  trust,  you  tarry  his  return. 
(Apart,)  Heaven  grant  he  understand  my  word?  by 

contraries  1 
He  must  remember  J^iel  and  he  were  rivals ; 
He  must  remember  Niel  and  he  were  foes ; 
He  must  remember  Niel  is  warm  of  temper. 
And  think,  instead  of  welcome^  I  would  blithely 
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Bid  him,  God  speed  joii.    But  he  is  as  simple 
And  void  of  guile  as  eyer. 

Que.  Marion,  I  gladly  rest  within  jour  cottage, 
And  gladly  wait  return  of  Kiel  MacLellan, 
To  clasp  his  hand,  and  wish  him  happiness. 
Some  rising  feelings  might  perhaps  prevent  thin 
But  'tis  a  peevish  part  to  grudge  our  friends 
Their  share  of  fortune  because  we  have  miss'd  it ; 
I  can  wish  others  joy  and  happiness, 
Though  I  must  ne'er  partake  them. 

Mar.  But  if  it  grieve  you — 

Que.  No  I  do  not  fear.    The  brightest  gleams  of 
hope 
That  shine  on  me  are  such  as  are  reflected 
From  those  which  shine  on  others. 

[Tke  Sebobant  and  QcrsifTiir  enter  tks  Tower 
witkiiemeOiH. 

Mar.  {eomee/brward,  and  tpeaJtt  m  agUation,)  Even 
BO !  the  simple  youth  has  miss'd  my  meaning. 
I  shame  to  make  it  plainer,  or  to  say, 
In  one  brief  word.  Pass  on — ^Heaven  guide  the  bark, 
For  we  are  on  the  breakers  I        {EgU  into  the  Tower. 


ACT  U.>-SCENE  I. 

A  withdrawing  Apartment  m  the  CaaUe  <^ Atuhindrane. 
Servanit  place  a  TaUe,  with  a  Fkuh  of  Wine  and 
Drisdang-Cupe, 

Enter  MuRE^/AucHiNDRAifB,  wUh  Albert  Gifpord, 
his  BeUUion  and  Vintor,  They  pHaee  thenudvee  bg 
the  Table  after  tome  eomplimeniarg  ceremony.  At 
tome  dielanee  if  heard  the  noiee  ofrtndtimg. 

Aucii.  We  Ve  better  placed  for  confidential  talk, 
Than  in  the  hall  fiird  with  disbanded  soldiers. 
And  fools  and  fiddlers  gathered  on  the  highway, — 
The  worthy  guests  whom  Philip  crowds  my  hall  with, 
And  with  them  spends  his  evening. 

GiF.  But  think  you  not,  my  friend,  that  your  son 
PhUip 
Should  be  participant  of  these  our  councils. 
Being  so  deeply  mingled  in  the  danger — 
Your  house's  only  heir — your  only  son  \ 

AucH.  Kind  cousin  Gifford,  if  thou  lack'st  good 
counsel 
At  race,  at  cockpit,  or  at  gambling  table. 
Or  any  freak  by  which  men  cheat  themselves 
As  well  of  life,  as  of  the  means  to  live. 
Call  for  assistance  upon  Philip  Mure ; 
But  in  all  serious  parley  spare  invoking  him. 

GiF.  You  speak  too  lightly  of  my  cousin  Philip; 
All  name  him  brave  in  arms. 

AucH.  A  second  Bevis ; 

But  I,  my  youth  bred  up  in  graver  fashions. 
Mourn  o'er  the  mode  of  life  in  which  he  spends. 


Or  rather  dissipates,  his  time  and  sobetanoe. 
No  vagabond  escapes  his  search — ^The  soldier 
Spurft'd  from  the  service,  henceforth  to  be  ruffian 
Upon  his  own  account,  is  Philip's  comrade ; 
The  fiddler,  whose  crack'd  crowd  has  still  three  rtringi 

on't; 
The  balladeer,  whose  voice  has  still  two  notss  left; 
Whate'er  is  roguish  and  whate'er  is  vile. 
Are  welcome  to  the  board  of  Auchindrane, 
And  Philip  will  return  them  shout  for  shout. 
And  pledge  for  jovial  pledge,  and  song  for  song. 
Until  the  shamefsced  sun  peep  at  our  windows, 
And  ask,  ^  What  have  we  here  f " 

GiF.  You  take  such  revel  deeply — we  an  Soots- 
men, 
Far  known  for  rustic  hospitality. 
That  mind  not  birth  or  titles  in  our  guests ; 
The  harper  has  his  seat  beside  our  hearth, 
The  wanderer  must  find  oomfort  at  our  board, 
His  name  unaak'd,  his  pedigree  unknown ; 
So  did  our  ancestors,  and  so  must  we. 

AucH.  All  this  is  freely  granted,  worthy  kinsmso ; 
And  prithee  do  not  think  me  churl  enough 
To  count  how  many  sit  beneath  my  salt 
I  've  wealth  enough  to  fill  my  &thers  ball 
Each  day  at  noon,  and  feed  the  guests  who  crowd  it . 
I  am  near  mate  with  those  whom  men  call  Lord, 
Though  a  rude  western  knight.    But  mark  me,  eoa- 

sin. 
Although  I  feed  way&ring  vagabonds, 
I  make  them  not  my  comrades.    Such  as  I, 
Who  have  advanced  the  fortunes  (tf  my  line, 
And  sweird  a  baron's  turret  to  a  palace. 
Have  oft  the  curse  awaiting  on  our  thrift, 
To  see,  while  yet  we  live,  the  things  which  most  be 
At  our  decease*— the  downfall  of  our  family. 
The  loss  of  land  and  lordship,  name  and  knighthood 
The  wreck  of  the  £sir  fabric  we  have  built, 
By  a  degenerate  heir.    Philip  has  that 
Of  inborn  meanness  in  him,  that  he  loves  not 
The  company  of  betters,  nor  of  equals ; 
Never  at  ease,  unless  he  bears  the  bell. 
And  crows  the  loudest  in  the  company. 
He  's  mesh'd,  too,  in  the  snares  of  every  fiemale 
Who  deigns  to  cast  a  pasung  glance  on  him— 
Licentious,  disrespectful,  rash,  and  profligate. 

GiF.  Come,  my  good  ooz,  think  we  too  have  bees 
young. 
And  I  will  swear  that  in  your  father's  lifetime 
You  have  yourself  been  trapp'd  by  toys  like  these. 

AucH.  A  fool  I  may  have  been — ^but  not  a  msdoisa; 
I  never  play'd  the  rake  among  my  foUowen, 
Pursuing  this  man's  sister,  that  man's  wife; 
And  therefore  never  saw  I  man  of  mine. 
When  Bummon'd  to  obey  my  best,  grow  restive, 
Talk  of  his  honour,  of  his  peace  deatroy'd, 
And,  while  obeying,  mutter  threats  of  vengesDoe. 
But  now  the  humour  of  an  idle  youth. 
Disgusting  trusted  followers,  sworn  dependents, 
Plays  football  with  his  honour  and  my  safety. 
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GiF.  rm  Borry  td  find  diflcord  in  your  house. 
For  I  had  hoped,  while  bringiDg  you  cold  nenks, 
To  find  you  ann'd  in  union  'gainst  the  danger. 
Avcfl.  What  can  man  speak  that  I  would  shrink  to 
hear. 
And  where  the  danger  I  would  deign  to  shun  t 

{He  rim. 
What  should  appal  a  man  inured  to  perils. 
Like  the  hold  climber  on  the  crags  of  Ailsaf 
Winds  whistle  past  him,  billows  rage  below, 
The  sea-fowl  sweep  around,  with  shriek  and  clang. 
One  single  slip,  one  unadrised  paoe. 
One  qualm  of  giddiness— and  peace  be  with  him  t 
But  he  whose  grasp  is  sure,  whose  step  is  firm. 
Whose  brain  is  oonstant — ^he  makes  one  proud  rock 
The  means  to  scale  another,  till  he  stand 
Triumphant  on  the  peak. 

GiF.  And  so  I  trust 

Thou  wflt  surmount  the  danger  now  approaching, 
Which  scarcely  can  I  firame  my  tongue  to  tell  you. 
Though  I  rode  here  on  purpose. 

AucH.  Cousin,  I  think  thy  heart  was  never  coward. 
And  strange  it  seems  thy  tongue  should  take  such 

semblance. 
I  've  heard  of  many  a  loud-mouth'd,  noisy  braggart, 
Whose  hand  gave  feeble  sanction  to  bis  tongue ; 
But  thou  art  one  whose  heart  can  think  bold  things, 
Whose  hand  can  act  them — but  who  shrinks  to  ^>eak 
them! 
GiF.  And  if  I  speak  them  not,  'tis  that  I  shame 
To  tell  thee  of  the  calumnies  that  load  thee. 
Things  loudly  spoken  at  the  city  Cross — 
Things  closely  whisper'd  in  our  Sovereign's  ear — 
Things  which  the  plumed  lord  and  flat-oapp'd  citizen 
Do  circulate  amid  their  different  rank»— 
Things  false,  no  doubt ;  but,  fidsehoods  while  I  deem 

them. 
Still  honouring  thee,  I  shun  the  odious  topic. 
AuCH.    Shun  it  not,  cousin;  'tis  a  friend's  best 
office 
To  bring  the  news  we  hear  unwillingly. 
The  sentinel,  who  tells  the  foe's  approach, 
And  wakes  the  sleeping  camp,  does  but  his  duty: 
Be  thou  as  bold  in  telling  me  of  danger. 
As  I  shall  be  in  &cing  danger  told  of. 

GiF.  I  need  not  bid  thee  recollect  the  death>feud 
That  raged  so  long  betwixt  thy  house  and  Cassilis; 
I  need  not  bid  tliee  recollect  the  league. 
When  royal  James  himself  stood  mediator 
Between  thee  and  Earl  Gilbert 
AuCH.  Call  you  these  news  1— You  might  as  well 
have  told  me 
That  old  King  Coil  is  dead,  and  graved  at  Kylesfeld. 
I  11  help  thee  out— King  James  conmianded  us 
Henceforth  to  live  in  peace,  made  us  clasp  hands  too. 
O,  sir,  when  such  an  union  hath  been  made, 
In  heart  and  hand  conjoining  mortal  foes, 
Under  a  monarch's  royal  mediation, 
The  league  is  not  forgotten.    And  with  this 
What  is  there  to  be  told  1   Tlie  king  commanded — 


"  Be  friends."    No  doubt  we  were  so— Who  daivs 
doubt  it! 

GiF.  You  speak  but  half  the  tale. 

AucH.  By  good  Samt  Trimon,  but  I  '11  tell  th» 
whole ! 
There  is  no  terror  in  the  tale  for  me —  * 
Go  speak  of  ghosts  to  children !— This  Earl  Gilbert 
(God  sain  him)  loved  Heaven's  peace  as  well  as  I  did. 
And  we  were  wondrous  friends  whene'er  we  met 
At  church  or  market,  or  in  burrows  town. 
Midst  this,  our  good  Lord  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Cassiliis 
Takes  purpose  he  would  journey  forth  to  Edinburgh. 
The  King  was  doling  gifts  of  abbey-lands, 
Good  things  that  thrifty  house  was  wont  to  fish  for. 
Our  mighty  Earl  forsakes  his  sea-wash'd  castle, 
Passes  our  borders  some  four  miles  from  hence ; 
And,  holding  it  unwholesome  to  be  fasters 
Long  after  sunrise,  lo  1  The  Eari  and  train 
Dismount,  to  rest  their  nags  and  eat  their  breakfast. 
The  morning  rose,  the  small  birds  caroU'd  sweetly — 
The  corks  were  drawn,  the  pasty  brooks  incision — 
His  lordship  jests,  his  train  are  ciioked  with  laughter 
When,— wondrous  change  of  cheer,  and  most  unlock' 

for. 
Strange  epilogue  to  bottle  and  to  baked  meat  I — 
Flash'd  from  the  greenwood  half  a  score  of  carabine 
And  the  good  Earl  of  Cassilis,  in  his  break&st, 
Had  nooning,  dinner,  supper,  all  at  once, 
Even  in  the  morning  that  he  closed  his  journey ; 
And  the  grim  sexton,  for  his  chamberlain. 
Made  him  the  bed  which  rests  the  head  for  ever. 

GiF.  Told  with  much  spirit,  cousn- some  there  are 
Would  add,  and  in  a  tone  resembling  triumph. 
And  would  that  with  these  long  establish'd  facts 
My  tale  began  and  ended !  I  must  tell  you, 
That  evil-deeming  censures  of  the  events, 
Both  at  the  time  and  now,  throw  blame  on  thee — 
Time,  place,and  circumstance, they  say,  proclaim  thee. 
Alike,  the  author  of  that  morning's  ambush. 

AuCH.  Ay,  'tis  an  old  belief  in  Carrick  here. 
Where  natives  do  not  always  die  in  bed. 
That  if  a  Kennedy  shall  not  attain 
Methuselah's  last  span,  a  Mure  has  slain  him. 
Sueh  is  the  general  creed  of  all  their  clan. 
Thank  Heaven,  that  they  're  bound  to  prove  the  charge 
They  are  so  prompt  in  making.   They  have  clamour'd 
Enough  of  this  before,  to  show  their  malice. 
But  what  said  these  coward  pickthanks  when  I  came 
Before  the  King,  before  the  Justicers, 
Rebutting  all  their  calumnies,  and  daring  them 
To  show  that  I  knew  aught  of  Cassilis'  journey— 
Which  way  he  meant  to  travel — ^where  to  halt — 
Without  which  knowledge  I  possess'd  no  means 
To  dress  an  ambush  for  him  t   Did  I  not 
Defy  the  assembled  clan  of  Kennedys 
To  show,  by  proof  direct  or  inferential. 
Wherefore  they  slander'd  me  with  this  foul  chaige? 


Tbere  Is  do  terror,  Casiuuv,  in  vonr  threats." 
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My  gauntlet  rang  before  them  in  the  court, 
And  I  did  dare  the  best  of  them  to  lift  it, 
And  proTe  such  charge  a  true  one — Did  I  not  t 

QiF.  I  SAW  your  gauntlet  lie  before  the  Kennedys, 
Who  look'd  on  it  as  men  do  on  an  adder, 
Lon^g  to  crush,  and  yet  afraid  to  grasp  it. 
Not  an  eye  sparkled — not  a  foot  advanced — 
No  arm  was  stretch'd  to  lift  the  fatal  symbol. 

AucH.  Then,  wherefore  do  the   hildings  murmur 
nowt 
Wish  they  to  fee  again,  how  one  bold  Mure 
Can  bafiBe  and  defy  their  assembled  valour! 

OiP.  No ;  but  they  speak  of  endence  suppress'd. 

AccH.    Suppress'd !— what  evidence?— by  whom 
suppress'd  1 
What  Will -o'- Wisp — what  idiot  of  a  witness, 
Is  he  to  whom  thoy  trace  an  empty  voice, 
But  cannot  show  bis  person  ! 

QiF.  They  pretend. 

With  the  King's  leave,  to  bring  it  to  a  trial ; 
Averring  that  a  lad,  named  Quentin  Blane, 
Brought  thee  a  letter  from  the  murdcr'd  Earl, 
With  frienaly  greetings,  telling  of  his  journey. 
The  hour  which  he  set  forth,  the  place  he  halted  at 
Affording  thee  the  means  to  fonn  the  ambush. 
Of  which  your  hatred  made  the  application. 

AuCH.  A  prudent  Earl,  indeed,  if  such  his  practice. 
When  dealing  with  a  recent  enemy ! 
And  what  should  ho  propose  by  such  strange  confi- 
dence 
In  one  who  sought  it  not  t 

GiF.  His  purposes  were  kindly,  say  the  Kennedys — 
Desiring  you  would  meet  him  where  he  halted. 
Offering  to  undertake  whate'er  commissions 
You  listed  trust  him  with,  for  court  or  city : 
And,  thus  apprised  of  Cassilis'  purposed  journey. 
And  of  his  halting  place,  you  placed  the  ambush, 
Prepared  the  homicides-^— 

AucH.  They  're  free  to  say  their  pleasure.  They  are 
men 
Of  the  new  court— and  I  am  but  a  fragment 
Of  stout  old  Morton's  fEustion.    It  is  reason 
That  such  as  I  be  rooted  from  the  earth 
That  they  may  have  ftiU  room  to  spread  their  branches. 
No  doubt,  'tis  easy  to  find  strolling  vagrants 
To  prove  whate'er  they  prompt.  This  Quentin  Blane — 
Did  you  not  call  him  sol — ^why  comes  he  nowt 
And  wherefore  not  before!    This  must  be  answer'd 

— (abrupilj/) — 
Where  is  he  nowt 

GiF.  Abroad— they  say— kidnapp'd. 

By  you  kidnapp'd,  that  he  might  die  in  Flanders. 
But  orders  have  been  sent  for  his  discharge^ 
And  his  transmission  hither. 

AucH.  {asmnunff  onakrof  compofurs.)  When  th^ 
produce  such  witness,  oousin  GifTord^ 
We  '11  be  prepared  to  meet  it.    In  the  meanwhile. 
The  King  doth  ill  to  throw  his  royal  sceptre 
In  the  accuser's  scale,  ere  ho  can  know 
How  justice  shall  incline  it 


GiF.  Oar  sage  prince 

Resents,  it  may  be,  lees  the  death  of  Gasailis, 
Tlian  he  is  angry  that  the  feud  should  bum, 
After  his  royal  voice  had  said,  ^  Be  qneneh'd : " 
Thus  urging  prosecution  less  for  slaughter. 
Than  that,  being  done  against  the  King's  command. 
Treason  is  miz'd  with  homicide. 

AucH.  Ha!  ha!  most  tmeymyoonain. 

Why,  well  conader'd,  'tis  a  crime  so  ^reaft 
To  slay  one's  enemy,  the  King  forindding  it, 
like  parricide,  it  should  be  held  impossible, 
lis  just  as  if  a  wretch  retain'd  the  eril, 
When  the  King's  touch  had  bid  the  sores  be  hed'd  \ 
And  such  a  crime  merits  the  stake  at  least. 
What !  can  there  be  within  a  Scottish  bosom 
A  feud  so  deadly,  that  it  kept  its  ground 
When  the  King  said,  Be  friends !  It  is  not  credible. 
Were  I  King  James,  I  never  would  believe  it: 
I  'd  rather  think  the  story  all  a  dream. 
And  that  there  was  no  friendship,  feud,  nor  Joameyy 
No  halt,  no  ambush,  and  no  Earl  of  Gasailis, 
Than  dream  anointed  Majesty  has  wrong ! — 

GiF.  Speak  within  door,  coz. 

AucH.  O,  true^cuicAf) — I  shall  hetray  myself 

Even  to  this  half-bred  fooL — ^I  must  have  room. 
Room  for  an  instant,  or  I  suffocate. — 
Cousin,  I  prithee  call  our  Philip  hither — 
Forgive  mo ;  'twere  more  meet  I  summon'd  him 
Myself;  but  then  the  sight  of  yonder  revel 
W^ould  chafe  my  blood,  and  1  have  need  of  coolness. 

GiF.  I  understand  thee — I  will  bring  him  straight. 

AuCH.  And  if  thou  dost,  he 's  lost  his  ancient  \jnSk 
To  &thom,  as  he  wont,  his  five-pint  flagons. — 
This  space  is  mine — O  for  the  power  to  fill  it. 
Instead  of  senseless  rage  and  empty  curses, 
With  the  dark  spell  which  witches  learn  frxim  fiends. 
That  smites  the  object  of  their  hate  afar^ 
Nor  leaves  a  token  of  its  mystic  action. 
Stealing  the  soul  from  out  the  unscathed  body, 
As  lightning  melts  the  blade,  nor  harms  the  scab- 
bard! 
— ^HTis  vain  to  wish  for  it — Each  cane  of  mine 
Falls  to  the  ground  as  harmless  as  the  arrows 
Which  children  shoot  at  stars  I  The  time  for  tfaougfat. 
If  thought  could  aught  avail  me,  melts  away, 
like  to  a  snowball  in  a  schoolboy's  hand. 
That  melts  the  fester  the  more  dose  he  grasps  it ! — 
If  I  had  time,  this  Scottish  Solomon, 
Whom  some  call  son  of  David  the  Musician, ' 
Might  find  it  perilous  work  to  march  to  Cartiek. 
There 's  many  a  feud  still  slumbering  in  its  ashes. 
Whose  embers  are  yet  red.    Nobles  we  have, 
Stout  as  old  Graysteel,  and  as  hot  as  Bothwell ; 
Here  too  are  castles  look  from  orags  as  high 
On  seas  as  wide  as  Logan's.'  So  the  King — 
Pshaw!  He  is  here 
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Enter  GfPFOSD. 
^19»  I  heard  you  name 

The  King,  my  kinsman ;  know,  he  comes  not  hither. 
AucH.  {c^ffhctmgind^fftreiicB.)  Nay,  then  we  need  not 
broach  our  barrels,  coutin, 
Nor  purchase  us  new  jerkins. — Comes  not  Philip! 
G:p.  Yes,  sir.    He  tarries  bnt  to  drink  a  service 
To  his  good  friends  at  parting. 

AucH.  Friends  for  the  beadle  or  the  sheriff-officer. 
Well,  let  it  pan.    Who  comes,  and  how  attended. 
Since  James  designs  not  westward  t 

GiP.  O  you  shall  have,  instead,  his  fiery  ftmctionary, 
Creoi^  Home  that  was,  bat  now  Danbar's  great  Earl ; 
He  leads  a  royal  host,  and  comes  to  show  yon 
How  he  distributee  justice  on  the  Border, 
Where  jndge  and  hangman  oft  reverse  their  office. 
And  the  noose  does  its  work  before  the  sentence. 
But  I  have  said  my  tidings  best  and  worst 
None  but  yourself  can  know  what  course  the  time 
And  peril  may  demand.    To  lift  your  banner. 
If  I  might  be  a  judge,  were  desperate  game : 
Ireland  and  Galloway  offisr  you  convenience 
For  flight,  if  flight  be  thought  the  better  remedy ; 
To  &oe  the  court  requires  the  consciousness 
And  confidence  of  innocence.    You  alone 
Can  judge  if  you  possess  these  attributes. 

\^A  noise  behind  ike  ecenes. 
AucH.  Philip,  I  think,  has  broken  up  his  revels ; 
His  ragged  regiment  are  dispersing  them. 
Well  liquor'd,  doubtless.    They  're  disbanded  soldiers, 
Or  some  such  vagabonds. — Here  comes  the  gallant. 
{Enter  Philip.    He  hat  a  luff-eoat  and  head- 
piece,  toeart  a  eword  and  dagger,  with  pidols 
at  hia  girdle.    He  appears  to  be  q^eded  by 
liquor y  but  to  be  by  no  meant  intoxicated, 
AucH.  You  scarce  have  been  made  known  to  one 
another. 
Although  you  sate  together  at  the  board. — 
Son  Philip,  know  and  prize  our  cousin  Gifford. 
Phi.  {tastes  tke  wine  on  the  table.)  If  you  had  prized 
him,  sir,  you  had  been  loth 
To  have  welcomed  him  in  bastanl  Alioant : 
I  'U  make  amends,  by  pledging  his  good  journey 
In  glorious  Bui^ndy. — The  stirrup-cup,  ho  1 
And  bring  my  cousin's  horses  to  the  court 
AucH.  {draws  him  aside.)  The  stirrup-cup  1    He 
doth  not  ride  to-night — 
Shame  on  such  churlish  conduct  to  a  kinsman  I 
Phi.  {aside  to  his  father.)  I  've  news  of  pressing  im- 
port 
Bend  the  fool  off.— Stay,  I  will  start  him  for  you. 
(  To  GiF.)    Yes,  my  kind  cousin.  Burgundy  is  better, 
On  a  night-ride,  to  those  who  thread  our  moors, 
And  we  may  deal  it  freely  to  our  friends, 
For  we  came  freely  by  it    Yonder  ocean 
Rolls  many  a  purple  cask  upon  our  shore. 
Rough  with  embossed  shells  and  shagged  sea- weed, 
When  the  good  skipper  and  his  careful  crew 
Have  had  their  latest  earthly  draught  of  brine. 
And  gone  to  quench,  or  to  endure  their  thirst, 
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Where  nectar 's  plenty,  or  even  water 's  scarce, 
And  filter'd  to  the  parched  crew  by  dropsfull. 
AuCH.  Thou  'rt  mad,  son  Philip  1— Gifford 's  no  in 
trader. 
That  we  should  rid  him  hence  by  such  wild  rants : 
My  kinsman  hither  rode  at  his  own  danger^ 
To  tell  us  that  Dunbar  is  hasting  to  us. 
With  a  strong  force,  and  with  the  King's  commission. 
To  enforce  against  our  house  a  hateful  charge, 
With  every  measure  of  extremity. 
Phi.  And  is  this  all  that  our  good  cuusin  tells 
usi 
I  can  say  more,  thanks  to  the  ragged  regiment. 
With  whose  good  company  you  have  upbraided  me, 
On  whose  authority,  1  tell  thee,  cousin, 
Dunbar  is  here  already. 
GiP.  Already  f 

Phi.  Yes,  gentle  coz.    And  you,  my  sire,  be  hasty 
In  what  you  think  to  do. 

Auch.  I  think  thou  darest  not  jest  on  such  a  subject 
Where  hadst  thou  these  fell  tidings  i 
Phi.  Where  yon,  too,  might  have  heard  them,  noble 
father. 
Save  that  your  ears,  nail'd  to  our  kinsman's  lips, 
Would  list  no  coarser  accents.    O,  my  soldiers. 
My  merry  crew  of  vagabonds,  for  ever ! 
Scum  of  the  Netherlands,  and  wash'd  ashore 
Upon  this  coast  like  unregarded  sea-weed. 
They  had  not  been  two  hours  on  Scottish  land. 
When,  lo  1  they  met  a  military  friend, 
An  ancient  fourier,  known  to  them  of  old. 
Who,  warm'd  by  certain  stoups  of  searching  wine, 
Inform'd  his  old  companions  that  Dunbar 
Left  Glasgow  yesterday,  comes  here  to-morrow ; 
Himself,  he  said,  was  sent  a  spy  before. 
To  view  what  preparations  we  were  making. 
Auch.  {to  Gip.  )  If  this  be  sooth,  good  kinsman,  thun 
must  claim 
To  take  a  part  with  us  for  lifb  and  death, 
Or  speed  from  hence,  and  leave  us  to  our  fortune. 

Gip.  In  such  dilemma. 
Believe  me,  friend,  I  'd  choose  upon  the  instan^^ 
But  I  lack  harness,  and  a  steed  to  charge  on. 
For  mine  is  overtired,  and,  save  my  page. 
There  's  not  a  man  to  back  me.    But  I  'U  hie 
To  Kyle,  and  raise  my  vassals  to  your  aid. 

Phi.  'Twill  be  when  the  rats, 
That  on  these  tidings  fly  this  house  of  ours, 
Come  back  to  pay  th^  rents. — {Jpart,) 

Auch.  Courage,  cousin — 
Thou  goest  not  hence  ill  mounted  for  thy  need : 
Full  forty  coursers  feed  in  my  wide  stalls, 
The  best  of  them  is  yours  to  speed  your  journey. 
Phi.  Stand  not  on  ceremony,  good  our  cousin, 
When  safety  signs,  to  shorten  courtesy. 
Gip.  {to  Auch.)  Farewell,  then  cousin,  for  my  tar- 
rying here 
Were  ruin  to  myself,  small  aid  to  you  ; 
Yet  loving  well  your  name  and  fomily, 

1  'd  fiun 

an 
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Phi.  Be  gone  f— that  b  our  olijeet,  too^ 
KinamMiy  adieu. 

[.fiScJI  OlFFORO.    Phiup  eaUte^kim* 
Yon  yeooiBD  of  the  stable, 
Give  Master  Glilbrd  there  my  fleetest  steed. 
Yon  oat-tail'd  roan  that  trembles  at  a  spear.— 

[TVamp/n^  of  ike  hone  heard  goinff  qf. 
Hark  I  he  departs.    How  swill  the  dastard  rides, 
To  shun  the  neighbourhood  of  jeopardy ! 

{He  lay*  aside  iheappeagnnee  <^levify  nMek  he 
hae  kUherio  icorpi,  cmd  eaige  very  eeriomiyf 
And  now,  my  father — 

AvcH.  And  now,  my  son — thou  'st  ta'en  a  perilous 
game 
Into  thine  hands,  rqeoting  elder  oonnsel, — 
How  dost  thou  mean  to  play  it ! 

Phi.  Sb,  good  gamesters  play  not 
Till  they  review  the  cards  which  fitte  has  dealt  them, 
Computing  thus  the  chances  of  the  game ; 
And  wofully  they  seem  to  wdgh  against  us. 

AucB.  Exile  's  a  passing  ill,  and  may  be  borne ; 
And  when  Dunbar  and  all  his  taiynnidons 
Are  eastward  tum'd,  we  11  seize  our  own  again. 

Phi.  Would  that  were  all  the  risk  we  had  to  stand 
to! 
But  more  and  worse^— a  doom  of  treason,  forfeituro, 
Death  to  ourselTes,  dishonour  to  our  house. 
Is  what  the  stem  Justiciary  menaces ; 
And,  fibtally  for  us,  he  hath  the  means 
To  make  his  threatenings  good. 

AvcH.  It  cannot  be.    I  tell  thee,  there 's  no  force 
In  Scottish  law  to  raze  a  house  like  mine. 
Coeval  with  the  time  the  Lords  of  Galloway 
Submitted  them  unto  the  Scottish  sceptre, 
Renounoinff  rights  of  Tanistry  and  Brehon. 
Some  dreams  they  have  of  evidence ;  some  suspicion. 
But  old  Montgomery  knows  my  purpose  well. 
And  long  before  their  mandate  reach  the  camp 
To  crave  the  presence  of  this  mighty  vritness. 
He  will  be  fitted  with  an  answer  to  it 

Phi.  Father,  what  we  eallgreat,  is  often  ruin'd 
By  means  so  ludicrously  disproportion*d. 
They  make  me  think  upon  the  gunner's  linstock. 
Which,  yielding  forth  a  light  about  the  uze 
And  semblance  of  the  glowworm,  yet  applied 
To  powder,  blew  a  palace  into  atoms. 
Sent  a  young  King— a  young  Queen's  mate  at  least— 
Into  the  air,  as  high  as  e'er  flew  night-hawk. 
And  made  such  wild  work  in  the  realm  of  Scotland, 
As  they  can  tell  who  heardy— and  you  were  one 
Who  saw,  perfaapi^  the  night-flight  which  began  it. 

AucH.  If  thou  hast  nought  to  speak  but  drunken 
foUy, 
I  cannot  listen  longer. 

Phi.  I  wiU  speak  brief  and  sudden.— There  is  one 
Whose  tongue  to  us  has  th»  sune  perilous  fotce 


MS.—"  In  th«  old  tower  vh«ro  Ntol  MRcLelbtn  dwellt. 
And  therafon  laagh  no  inoro,"  Ao. 


Which  Bothwell's  powder  had  to  Elik  of  Field ; 
One  whose  least  tones,  and  those  but  peassnta^ 

cents, 
Could  rend  the  roof  frmn  off  our  fsthen*  castle, 
Level  its  tallest  turret  .with  its  base ; 
And  he  that  doth  possess  this  wondrous  power 
Sleeps  this  same  night  not  five  miles  cSstant  from  na 

AvCH.  {fffho  had  looked  om  Philip  with  mmci  ofpeet' 
artee  ^  OMUtmAmeut  amd  doeti^  exskame^  Tha 
thou  art  mad  indeed  I — Hal  haII*mgladon'l. 
I  'd  purchase  an  escape  from  what  I  drsad. 
Even  by  the  frenzy  of  my  only  son  1 

Phi.  I  thank  you,  but  agree  not  to  the  baigun. 
You  rest  on  what  yon  civet  cat  has  said : 
Yon  silken  doublet,  stufiTd  with  rotten  straw. 
Told  you  but  half  the  truth,  and  knew  no  more. 
But  my  good  vagrants  had  a  perfect  tale : 
They  told  me,  little  judging  the  importance. 
That  Quentin  Blane  had  been  discbaiged  with  tfaen 
They  told  me,  that  a  quarrel  happ'd  at  landing. 
And  that  the  youngster  and  an  ancient  seigeaat 
Had  left  their  company,  and  taken  refiige 
In  Chapeldonan,  where  cmr  ranger  dwells;' 
They  saw  him  scale  the  diff  on  which  it  stands, 
Ere  they  were  out  of  sight;  the  old  man  with  hiso. 
And  therefore  laugh  no  more  at  me  as  mad ; 
But  laugh,  if  thou  hast  list  for  merriment. 
To  think  he  stands  on  the  same  land  with  us, 
Whose  absence  thou  wouldst  deem  were  dieaply  par* 

chased 
With  thy  soul's  ransom  and  thy  body's  danger. 

AvcH.  Tis  then  a  fatal  truth  t   Thou  art  no  ydper 
To  opev  rashly  on  so  wild  a  scent ; 
Thou  *rt  the  young  bloodhound,  which  careen  sad 

springs. 
Frolics  and  fovros,  as  if  the  friend  of  man. 
But  seizes  on  his  victim  like  a  tiger. 

Phi.  No  matter  what  I  am — 1  'm  as  you  bred  me\ 
So  let  that  pass  till  there  be  time  to  mend  me, 
And  let  us  qpeak  like  men,  and  to  the  pmrpose. 
This  object  of  our  fear  and  of  our  drsad. 
Since  such  our  pride  must  own  him,  sleeps  to-aigfat 
Within  our  power : — ^to-morrow  in  Dunbar^ 
And  we  are  then  his  victims.' 

AuCH.  He  is  in  oicrv  to-night.' 

Phi.  He  is.    1 11  answer  that  MacLellan  's  tfwty 

Ancn.  Yet  he  replied  to  you  to-day  (bll  rudely. 

Phi.  Yes  I  The  poor  knave  has  got  a  handsesae 
wife. 
And  is  gone  mad  with  jealousy. 

A  VCH.  Fool  I— When  vre  need  the  utmost  foith,  sU** 
giance, 
Obedience,  and  attachment  in  our  vaaaals, 
Thy  wild  intrigues  pour  gall  into  their  hearti^ 
And  turn  their  love  to  hatred ! 

Phi.  Most  reverend  sire,  you  taiUc  of  anoisBitmonlib 


>  M8.— «*  And  we  are  then  in  hb  power ' 
*  MS.—*'  Ho  *•  in  our  powar  lo  alRlit.'* 
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Preaoh'd  on  by  Knox,  and  pnetised  by  GiMiotim ;  * 
SflgpeoteUe,  indaed,  bat  lomewfaat  nuiity 
In  these  our  modern  nostrils.    In  our  dsys 
If  a  yoang  baron  ohanee  to  leave  hia  rtmaX 
The  sole  poeseisor  of  a  handsome  wife, 
lis  sign  he  loves  his  l»Uower;  and^  if  not, 
He  loves  his  follower's  wife,  which  often  proves 
The  snmr  bond  of  patronage.    Take  either  ease : 
Favoor  flows  in  of  oowrse,  and  vassili  rise. 

AUCBL  Philip,  this  is  infiunotts. 
And,  what  is  worse,  impolltio.    Take  example : 
Break  not  God's  laws  or  man's  for  each  temptation 
Tliat  yonth  and  blood  suggest.    I  am  a  man— 
A  weak  and  erring  man  y—tail  wall  thou  know'st 
Tliat  I  may  hardly  term  myself  a  pattern 
Even  to  my  son ;— yet  thus  far  will  I  say, 
I  never  swerred  from  my  integrity. 
Save  at  the  voice  of  strong  necessity, 
Or  snch  o'erpowering  view  of  high  advantage 
As  wise  men  liken  to  neoessity, 
In  strength  and  foroe  oompulsive.    No  one  saw  me 
Ezdumge  my  reputation  for  my  pleasure, 
Or  do  the  Devil's  work  without  his  wages. 
I  practised  prudence,  and  paid  tax  to  virtue. 
By  following  her  behests,  save  where  strong  reason 
CkHupell'd  a  deviation.    Then,  if  preachers 
At  times  look'd  sour,  or  elders  shook  their  heads. 
They  could  not  term  my  walk  irregular; 
For  I  stood  up  still  for  the  worthy  cause, 
A  pillar,  though  a  flaw'd  one,  of  the  altar. 
Kept  a  strict  walk,  and  led  three  hundred  hone. 

Phi.  Ah,  theae  three  hundred  horse  in  such  rough 
times 
Were  better  onrnmendslinn  to  a  party 
Than  all  your  efforts  at  hypocrisyi 
Betray'd  so  oft  by  amrioe  and  ambition. 
And  dragg'd  to  open  shame.    But,  righteous  (athar. 
When  sire  and  son  unite  in  mutual  crime, 
And  join  their  efliorta  to  the  same  enormity. 
It  is  no  time  to  measure  other's  foults. 
Or  fix  the  amount  d  each.    Most  moral  fother. 
Think  if  it  be  a  moment  now  to  weigh 
The  vices  of  the  Heir  of  Anchindrane, 
Or  take  precaution  that  th«  ancient  house 
Shall  have  another  heir  than  the  sly  courtier 
That's  gaphig  for  the  forfeiture. 

AucH.  We  11  disappoint  him,  PhiUp^— 
Well  disappoint  him  yet.    It  is  a  folly, 
A  wilftd  cheat,  to  oast  our  eyes  behind. 
When  time,  and  the  fost  flittii^  opportunity, 
CbU  loudly,  nay,  compel  us  to  look  forward : 


1  Alexander,  fifth  Barl  of  OleDcalm,  for  disttoctJon  called 
■*  The  Good  Earl,**  wis  snHHig  the  ilxslof  the  peeisof  8ei«- 
laad  wte  eoBcamd  la  the  RefnMatftoB,  la  aid  afvhlehhe 
•eted  a  oaospfcueuspait,  intheemj^oymentbothof  htoswnrd 
and  pen.  la  a  Temonstiasoe  vith  the  Qoeen  Beiaat,  he  told 
her,  that  "  If  she  Tiolated  the  eagsgements  vhleh  the  had 
ccme  under  to  her  sabjecta,  they  would  consider  themaelTes 
as  abiolTed  ftom  their  alleslance  to  htr.**    He  was  aathor  of 


Why  are  we  not  already  at  Haciiellao's, 
Since  there  the  victim  sleeps ! 

Phi.  Nay,  soft,  I  pray  thee 

I  bad  not  made  your  piety  my  confessor. 
Nor  entered  in  debate  on  these  sage  oounoils. 
Which  yon  're  more  like  to  give  than  I  to  profit  by, 
Could  I  have  used  the  time  more  usefully ; 
But  first  an  interval  must  pass  between 
The  fete  of  Quentin  and  the  little  artifice 
That  shall  detach  him  from  his  oomrade, 
The  stout  old  soldier  that  I  told  you  of. 

AucH.  How  work  a  point  so  diflicult—so  dangerous  I 

Phi.  Tis  cared  for.    Biark,  my  fother,  the  coave- 
nienoe 
Arising  from  mean  company.    My  agents 
Are  at  my  hand,  like  a  good  workman's  tools. 
And  if  I  mean  a  mischief,  ten  to  one 
That  they  anticipate  the  deed  and  guilt. 
Well  knowing  this,  when  first  the  vsgmnt's  tattle 
Ghive  me  the  hint  that  Quentin  was  so  near  us» 
Instant  I  sent  BCaoLeUan,  with  strong  charges 
To  stop  him  for  the  night,  and  bring  me  word, 
like  an  acoomplish'd  spy,  how  all  things  stood. 
Lulling  the  enemy  into  security. 

AucH.  There  was  a  prudent  general  I 

Pfll.  MacTiellan  went  and  came  within  the  hour. 
The  jealous  bee,  which  buzzes  in  his  nightcap. 
Had  humm'd  to  him,  this  fellow,  Quentin  Blane, 
Had  been  in  schoolboy  days  an  humble  lover 
Of  his  own  pretty  wif^* 

AucH.  Most  fortunate ! 

The  knave  will  be  more  prompt  to  serve  our  purpose. 

Phi.  No  doubt  on 't.    'Mid  the  tidiitgs  he  brought 
back 
Was  one  of  some  importance.    The  old  man 
Is  flush  of  dollars;  this  I  caused  him  tell 
Among  his  CMurades,  who  became  as  esger 
To  have  him  in  their  company,  as  e'er 
They  had  been  wild  to  part  with  him.    And  in  brief 

space, 
A  letter 's  (iramed  by  an  old  band  amongst  them, 
FamUiar  with  such  foats.    It  bore  the  name 
And  oharaeter  of  old  Montgomery, 
Whom  he  might  well  suppose  at  no  great  distance. 
Commanding  his  old  Sergeant  Hildebrand, 
By  all  the  ties  of  late  authori^, 
Goi\)uring  him  by  ancient  soldiership. 
To  hasten  to  his  mansion  instantiy. 
On  business  of  high  import,  with  a  chaige 
To  come  alone  [  lows  I 

AucH.  Well,  he  sets  out,  I  doubt  it  not^— what  fol- 


a  latlriGa]  poem  sffslnst  the  Roman  Catholic^  entitled  *'  The 
Hermit  of  AUareit,**  (Loretto.)— Bee  SraaAuTs  CkrmUdt  ^ 
ScotttA  Potbrp* — Be  aMisted  the  Befimers  with  his  sword, 
whoa  they  took  anas  at  Perth,  In  1559 :  had  a  principal  com- 
mand  In  the  army  embodied  sgsintt  Qaeen  Mary,  fai  June 
1007 ;  and  demolished  the  altar,  farc^  the  Imsges,  tore  down 
the  pktnres,  Jte.,  in  the  Chapel-royal  of  Holyroodhonse,  afler 
the  Queen  was  conducted  to  LoehlervA.    He  died  in  ]074» 
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1^1.  I  am  not  oariona  Into  others'  pnctioes, — 
Bo  £u*  I  'm  an  econonuBt  in  gailt. 
As  yon  my  sire  advise.    But  on  the  road 
To  old  Montgomery's  he  meets  his  comrades, 
They  nourish  gmdge  against  him  and  his  dollars, 
And  things  may  hap,  which  counsel,  leam'd  in  law, 
Call  Robbery  and  Murder.    Should  he  live, 
He  has  seen  nought  that  we  would  hide  from  him. 

AucR.  Who  carries  the  forged  letter  to  the  veteran  t 

Phi.  Why,  Niel  MacLellan,  who,  retum'd  again 
To  his  own  tower,  as  if  to  pass  the  night  there. 
They  pass'd  on  him,  or  tried  to  pass,  a  story. 
As  if  they  wish'd  the  sergeant's  company. 
Without  the  young  comptroller's — that  is  Quentin's, 
And  he  became  an  agent  of  their  plot, 
That  he  might  better  carry  on  our  own. 

AucH.  There 's  life  in  it— yes,  there  is  life  in  't ; 
And  we  will  have  a  mounted  party  ready 
To  scour  the  moors  in  quest  of  the  banditti 
That  kill'd  the  poor  old  man — ^they  shall  die  instantly. 
Dunbar  shall  see  us  use  sharp  justice  here. 
As  well  as  he  in  Teviotdale.    You  are  sure 
You  gave  no  hint  nor  impulse  to  their  purpose  ! 

Phi.  It  needed  not.  The  whole  pack  oped  at  once 
Upon  the  scent  of  dollars^ — But  time  comes 
Wlien  I  must  seek  the  tower,  and  act  with  Niel 
What  farther 's  to  be  done. 

AuCH.  Alone  with  him  thou  goest  not.    He  bears 
grudge — 
Thou  art  my  only  son,  and  on  a  night 
When  such  wild  passions  are  so  free  abroad, 
When  such  wild  deeds  are  doing,  'tis  but  natural 
I  guarantee  thy  safety. — I  '11  ride  with  thee. 

Phi.  E'en  as  you  will,  my  lord.   But,  pardon  me, — 
If  you  will  come,  let  us  not  have  a  word 
Of  oonacienoe,  and  of  pity,  and  forgiveness ; 
Fine  words  to-morrow,  out  of  place  to-night. 
Take  counsel  then,  leave  all  this  work  to  me ; 
Call  up  your  household,  make  fit  preparation. 
In  love  and  peace,  to  welcome  this  Earl  Justiciar, 
As  one  that 's  free  of  guilt    GK>,  deck  the  castle 
As  for  an  honour'd  guest.    Hallow  the  chapel 
(If  they  have  power  to  hallow  it)  with  thy  prayers. 
Let  me  ride  forth  alone,  and  ere  the  sun 
Comes  o'er  the  eastern  hill,  thou  shalt  accost  him : 
**  Now  do  thy  worst,  thou  oft-returning  spy. 
Here  's  nought  thou  canst  discover." 

AucH.  Yet  goest  thou  not  alone  with  that  Mao- 
Lellan! 
He  deems  thou  bearest  will  to  iigure  him, 
And  seek'st  occasion  suiting  to  such  will. 
Philip,  thou  art  irreverent,  fierce,  ill-nurtured, 
Btain'd  with  low  vioes^  which  disgust  a  fitther; 
Yet  ridest  thou  not  alone  with  yonder  man, — 
Come  weal  come  woe,  myself  will  go  with  thee. 

{EaUy  and  ealU  to  hone  behind  the  scmw. 

Phi.  (o/itMM.)  Now  would  I  give  my  fleetest  horse  to 
know 
What  sudden  thought  roused  this  paternal  care, 
And  if  'tis  on  bis  own  account  or  mine : 


Tis  true,  he  hatn  the  deepest  share  fn  all 

That  *s  I^eiy  now  to  hap,  or  which  has  happen'd. 

Yet  strong  through  Nature's  universal  rogn. 

The  link  which  binds  the  parent  to  the  oflipring: 

The  she-wolf  knows  it,  and  the  tigreas  owns  it. 

So  that  dark  man,  who,  shunning  what  is  vidoos, 

Ne'er  tnm'd  aside  from  an  atrocity. 

Hath  still  some  care  left  for  his  hapless  oftpring. 

Therefore  'tis  meet,  though  wayward,  light,  and  stab* 

bom. 
That  I  should  do  for  him  all  that  a  son 
Can  do  for  sire — and  his  dark  wisdom  join'd 
To  inflnenoe  my  bold  oonrses,  'twill  be  hard 
To  break  our  mutual  purpose. — Horses  there ' 


ACT  III.— SCENE  L 

It  is  moonliffhi.  The  scene  is  the  Beodi  bateatk  ths 
Tower  tek»c&  noas  eaAibiUd  in  ike  first  scenef—the  Ves- 
sel is  gone  from  her  ancAoroffe.  Auchikdrane  md 
Philip,  as  if  dismounted /rom  their  horses,  come  foh- 
ward  caviioudy. 

Phi.  The  nags  are  safely  stowM.  Thdr  noise  might 
scare  him; 
Let  them  be  safe,  and  ready  when  we  need  ttiem. 
The  business  is  but  short.    We  'li  call  BfaeLdlan, 
To  wake  him,  and  in  quiet  bring  him  ibrth. 
If  he  be  so  disposed,  for  here  are  waters 
Enough  to  drown,  and  sand  enough  to  cover  him. 
But  if  he  hesitate,  or  fear  to  meet  us, 
By  heaven  I  '11  deal  on  him  in  Chapeldooan 
With  my  own  hand ! — 

AucH.  Too  ftirious  boy ! — alarm  or  noise  undoes  w^ 
Our  practice  must  be  silent  as  'tis  sudden. 
Bethink  thee  that  conviction  of  this  slanghter 
Confirms  the  very  worst  of  accusations 
Our  Ibes  can  bring  against  us.  Wherefore  should  wa^ 
Who  by  our  birth  and  fortune  mate  with  nobles, 
And  are  allied  with  them,  take  this  lad's  life,— 
His  peasant  life, — ^unless  to  quash  his  evidence, 
Taking  such  pafais  to  rid  him  from  the  worid. 
Who  would,  if  spared,  have  fix'd  a  crime  upon  us  t 

Phi.  Well,  I  do  own  me  one  of  those  wise  folks. 
Who  think  that  when  a  deed  of  late  is  phmn'd. 
The  execution  cannot  be  too  rapid. 
But  do  we  still  keep  purpose !    Is 't  determined 
He  sails  for  Ireland — and  without  a  wherry  I 
Salt  water  is  his  passport^is  it  not  so  t 

Auch.  I  would  it  could  be  otherwise. 
Might  he  not  go  there  while  in  life  and  limb, 
And  breathe  his  span  out  in  another  airl 
Many  seek  Ulster  never  to  return — 
Why  might  this  wretched  youth  not  harbour  there  I 

Phi.  With  all  my  heart    It  is  small  honour  Co  n» 
To  be  the  agent  in  a  work  like  this. — 
Yet  this  poor  caitiff  having  thrust  himself 
Into  the  secrets  of  a  noble  house. 
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And  tulned  himidf  to  d<wely  with  our  sftfety. 

That  ne  mint  perish,  or  tlut  he  must  die, 

I  'U  hesitate  as  little  on  the  action. 

As  I  would  do  to  slay  the  animal 

Whose  flesh  soppUes  my  dinner.    'Tis  as  harmless, 

That  deer  or  steer,  as  is  this  Quentin  Blane, 

And  not  more  necessary  is  its  death 

To  onr  aoconunodation— so  we  slay  it 

Without  a  moment's  pause  or  hesitation. 

AucH.  Tis  not,  my  son,  the  feeling  call'd  remorse, 
That  now  lies  tugging  at  this  heart  of  mine. 
Engendering  thoughts  that  stop  the  lifted  hand. 
HaTe  I  not  heard  John  Knox  pour  forth  his  thunders 
Against  the  oppressor  and  the  man  of  blood. 
In  accents  of  a  minister  of  Tengeance  t 
Were  not  his  flery  eyeballs  tnm'd  on  me. 
As  if  he  ssid  expressly,  *<  Thou  'rt  the  man  r* 
Tet  did  my  solid  purpose,  as  I  listened, 
TR4>m^n  unflhaken  as  that  massiTe  rock. 

Phi.  Well,  then,  I  '11  understand  'tis  not  remorse, — 
As  'tis  a  foible  little  known  to  thecj — 
That  interrupts  thy  purpose.    What,  then,  is  it  t 
Is 't  scorn,  or  is 't  oompassion  f   One  thing 's  certsin. 
Either  the  feeling  must  have  f^  indulgence, 
Or  fully  be  subjected  to  your  reasons- 
There  is  no  room  for  these  same  treacherous  oourses, 
Which  men  call  moderate  messures. 
We  most  confide  in  Quentin,  or  must  slay  him. 

AvcH.  In  Ireland  he  might  live  a&r  from  us. 

Phi.  Among  Queen  Mary's  fiEUtliful  partisans. 
Your  ancient  enemies,  the  haughty  HamUtons, 
The  stem  MaoDonnells,  the  resentful  Qnemes — 
With  these  around  him,  and  with  Cassilis'  death 
Exasperating  them  against  you,  think,  my  father. 
What  chance  of  Quentin's  silence. 

AucH.  Too  true— too  true.    He  is  a  silly  youth, 
too, 
Who  had  not  wit  to  shift  for  his  own  living — 
A  bashiiil  lover,  whom  his  rivals  laugh'd  at — 
Of  pliant  temper,  which  companions  play'd  on — 
A  moonlight  waker,  and  a  noontide  dreamer — 
A  torturer  of  phrases  into  sonnets^ — 
Whom  all  might  lead  that  chose  to  praise  bis  rhymes. 

Phi.  I  marvel  that  your  memory  has  room 
To  hold  so  much  on  such  a  worthless  subject. 

Auch.  Base  in  himself,  and  yet  so  strangely  link'd 
With  me  end  with  my  fortunes,  that  I  've  studied 
To  read  him  through  and  through,  as  I  would  read 
Some  paltry  rhyme  of  vulgar  prophecy. 
Said  to  contain  the  fbrtunes  of  my  house ; 
And,  let  me  speak  him  truly — He  is  gratoftil. 
Kind,  tracteble,  obedient— a  child 
Might  lead  him  by  a  thread — He  shall  not  die  I 

Phi.    Indeed! — ^then  have  we  had  our  midnight 
ride 
To  wondrous  little  purpose. 

Auch.  By  the  blue  heaven. 

Thou  shalt  not  murder  him,  cold  sdflsh  sensualist ! 
Yon  pure  fault  speaks  it— yonder  summer  moon. 
With  its  ten  million  sparklers,  cries,  Forbear ! 


The  deep  earth  s^ghs  it  forth— lliou  sbalt  not  mur- 
der I— 
Thou  shalt  not  mar  the  image  of  thy  Maker  I 
Thou  shalt  not  firom  thy  brother  take  the  life. 
The  precious  gift  which  Gh>d  alone  can  give  \ — 

Phi.  Here  is  a  worthy  guerdon  now,  for  stuffing 
His  memory  with  old  saws  and  holy  sayings ! 
They  oomo  upon  him  in  the  very  crisis. 
And  when  his  resolution  should  be  firmest. 
They  shake  it  like  a  palsy— Let  it  be. 
He  11  end  at  last  by  yielding  to  temptation. 
Consenting  to  the  thing  which  must  be  done, 
With  more  remorse  the  more  he  hesitetes. — 

ITo  his  Father^  idbo  kas  sCoodfiwed  after  hia  laM 

Well,  sir,  'tis  fitting  you  resolve  at  last, 
How  the  young  clerk  shall  be  disposed  upon ; 
Unless  you  would  ride  home  to  Auchindrane, 
And  bid  them  rear  the  Maiden  in  the  court-yard. 
That  when  Dunbar  comes,  he  have  nought  to  do 
But  bid  us  kiss  the  cushion  and  the  headsman. 

Auch.  It  is  too  true— There  is  no  safety  for  us. 
Consistent  with  the  unhappy  wreteh's  life  I 
In  Ireland  he  is  sure  to  find  my  enemies. 
Arran  I've  proved — the  Netherlands  I  've  tried. 
But  wilds  and  wars  return  him  on  my  hands. 

Phi.  Yet  fear  not,  fiither,  we  11  mske  surer  work ; 
The  land  hss  caves,  the  sea  has  whirlpools, 
Where  that  which  they  suck  in  returns  no  more. 
Auch.  I  will  know  nought  of  it,  hard-hearted  boy ! 
Phi.   Hard-hearted  I   Why—my  heart  is  soft  as 
yours; 
But  then  they  must  not  feel  remorse  at  once. 
We  can't  aflbrd  such  wasteful  tenderness: 
I  can  mouth  forth  remorse  as  well  as  you. 
Be  executioner,  and  I'  11  be  chi^lsin. 
And  say  as  mild  and  moving  things  as  you  can ; 
But  one  of  us  must  keep  his  steely  temper. 
Auch.  Do  thou  the  deed — I  cannot  look  on  it. 
Phi.  So  be  it — walk  with  me — MacLellan  brings 
him. 
The  boat  lies  moor'd  within  that  reach  of  rock. 
And  'twill  require  our  greatest  strength  combined 
To  launch  it  from  the  beach.    Meantime,  MacLellan 
Brings  our  man  hither. — See  the  twinkling  light 
That  glances  in  the  tower. 
Auch.  Let  us  withdraw — for  should  he  spy  us  sud- 
denly. 
He  may  suspect  us,  and  alarm  the  fEonlly. 
Phi.  Fear  not,  MacLellan  has  his  trust  and  oonfi« 
denoe. 
Bought  with  a  few  sweet  words  and  welcomes  home. 
Auch.   But  think  you  that  the  Ranger  may  be 

trusted  i 
Phi.  I  '11  answer  for  him. — Let 's  go  fioat  the  shal- 
lop. 
171^  go  qf,  and  at  th^  leave  the  Stage,  Mac- 
Lellan u  teen  deeoending  frcm  the  Tbieet 
with  Quentin.     The  former  bears  a  dark 
lantern.     They  come  upon  the  Stage. 
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Mag.  {akowmg  Hk  l^.)  So-^brmvely  diRi»--tiutt 't 
the  last  ledge  of  rodo, 
And  \ve  are  on  the  MndSd — ^I  have  hroko  your  slum- 
bers 
Somewhat  untimely. 

Qvi.  Do  not  think  so,  Mend. 

These  six  years  past  I  have  been  used  to  stir 
When  the  reveille  rang;  and  that,  belioTe  me, 
Chooses  the  boars  for  rousing  me  at  random, 
And,  having  given  its  summons,  yields  no  lieense 
To  indulge  a  seoood  dumber.     Nay,  more,  I'll  tell 

thee. 
That,  like  a  pleased  ohfld,  I  was  e'en  too  happy 
For  sound  repose. 

MAa  The  greater  fool  were  you. 

Men  should  ei^oy  the  moments  given  to  slumber; 
Fbr  who  can  tell  how  soon  may  be  the  waking. 
Or  where  we  shall  have  leave  to  sleep  again  1 

Qui.  The  Qod  of  Slumber  comes  not  at  com- 
mand. 
Last  night  the  blood  danced  merry  through  my  veins : 
Instead  of  finding  this  our  land  of  Garriok 
The  dreary  waste  my  fears  had  apprehended, 
I  saw  thy  wife,  MaoLellan,  and  thy  daughter. 
And  had  a  brother's  welcome  ^~saw  thee,  too, 
Renew'd  my  early  friendship  with  you  both, 
And  felt  once  more  that  I  had  friends  and  counti7. 
So  keen  the  Joy  that  tfaigled  through  my  system, 
Join'd  with  tiie  searohing  powers  of  yonder  wine. 
That  I  am  glad  to  leave  my  feverish  lair, 
Although  my  hostess  smooth'd  my  conch  herself^ 
To  cool  my  brow  upon  this  moonlight  beach. 
Gaze  on  the  moonlight  dandng  on  the  waves. 
Such  scenes  are  wont  to  soothe  me  into  melancholy ; 
But  such  the  hurry  of  my  spirits  now. 
That  every  thing  I  look  on  makes  me  laugh.        [tin, 

Mac.  I  've  seen  but  few  so  gamesome,  Master  Quen" 
Being  roused  from  sleep  so  suddenly  as  you  were. 

QuK.  Why,  there's  the  jest  on't.  Your  old  castle's 
haunted. 
In  vain  the  host — ^in  vain  the  lovely  hostess. 
In  kind  addition  to  all  means  of  rest. 
Add  their  best  wishes  for  our  sound  repose, 
When  some  hobgoblin  brings  a  pressing  message: 
Montgomery  presently  must  see  his  sergeant. 
And  up  gets  Hildebrand,  and  off  he  trudges. 
I  can 't  but  laugh  to  think  upon  the  grin 
With  which  he  doflTd  the  kerchief  he  had  twisted 
Around  his  brows,  and  put  his  morion  on — 
Ha  1  ha  1  ha  I  ha ! 

Mac.  I  'm  glad  to  see  you  merry,  Quentin. 

Qus.  Why,  feith,  my  spirits  are  but  transitory, 
And  you  may  live  with  me  a  month  or  more, 
And  never  see  me  smile.    Then  some  such  trifle 
As  yonder  little  maid  of  yours  would  laugh  at, 
Will  serve  me  for  a  theme  of  merriment — 
Even  now,  I  scarce  can  keep  my  grarity; 
We  were  so  snugly  settled  in  our  quarters. 
With  frill  intent  to  let  the  sun  be  high 
£re  we  should  leave  our  beds— and  first  the  one 


And  then  the  other 's  summon'd  briaBy  forth. 

To  the  old  tune,  '^Kack  Baadanen^  up  and  mareb  I 

MAa  Well !  you  shall  sleep  anon — ^rsly  upon  i^- 
And  make  up  time  misspeat.    Meantima,  methHiks, 
You  are  so  merry  on  your  broken  dnmbecsy 
You  ask'd  not  why  I  oali'd  you. 

QuB.  Icangnesi, 

You  lade  my  aid  to  search  the  weir  for  seals, 
You  lack  my  company  to  stalk  a  deer. 
Think  you  I  have  forgot  your  sQvaa  leaks, 
Which  oft  you  have  permitted  me  to  sharcy 
Till  days  that  we  were  rivals  t 

Mac.  Yon  have  mmaorj 

Of  that  too  f— 

QuB.  Like  the  memory  of  a  dream. 

Delusion  frur  too  exquisite  to  laat 

Mac.  You  guess  not  then  for  what  I  call  you  fiDrc< 
It  was  to  meet  a  friead^- 

QuB.  What  friend !    Thyself  excepted. 
The  good  old  man  who 's  gone  to  see  Montgomery* 
And  one  to  whom  1  onoe  gave  dearer  title, 
I  know  not  in  wide  Scotland  man  or  weman 
Whom  I  could  name  a  friend. 

Mac.  Thou  art  mistaken 

There  is  a  Baron,  and  a  powerftil  one 

QVB.  There  flies  my  fit  of  mirth.  Yon  haveagrava 
And  altcr'd  man  before  yon. 

MAa  Compose  yonneli^  there  IS  no  cause  for  feari— 
He  will  and  must  speak  with  you. 

Qus.  Spare  me  the  meeting,  Niely  I  cannot  see  I 
Say,  I  'm  just  landed  on  my  native  earth ; 
Say,  that  I  will  not  cumber  it  a  day; 
Say,  that  my  wretched  thread  of  poor 
Shall  be  drawn  out  in  solitade  and  azile^ 
Where  never  memory  of  so  mean  a  thing 
Again  shall  eross  his  path — ^but  do  not  aak  me 
To  see  or  speak  again  with  that  dark  man  I 

MAa  Your  fears  are  now  aa  foolish  as  your  miitb— 
What  should  the  powerftil  Knight  of  Anchindmiw 
In  common  have  with  such  a  man  as  thou  I 

Que.  Nomatterwhat— Enough,  I  will  not  see  hink 

MAa  He  is  thy  master,  and  he  claims  obedience. 

Qus.  My  master!  Ay,  my  task-master— Byer  sums 
I  could  write  man,  his  hand  hath  been  upon  me. 
No  step  I  've  made  but  oumber'd  wiUi  his  chain. 
And  I  am  weai7  on  '^>-I  will  not  see  him. 

MAa  You  must  and  shall — ^there  is  no  remedy. 

Qus.  Take  heed  that  you  compel  me  not  to  flad 
one. 
1  've  seen  the  wars  since  we  had  strife  together; 
To  put  my  late  CKperienoe  to  the  teat 
Were  something  dangerous — Ha,  I  am  betny'd  I 

[  WMe  ike  laUtr  part  qfilm  dialoffme  it  jMiwy, 
AuCHiHDBANBoatf  PHtuPcalsroa^AsAv* 
Jiwn  bekitul,  and  tuddenty  prmmt  rtfsurfcw 

AucH.  What  says  the  runagate! 

Qus.  (/flyHy  tmU  aU  appearanoe  cf  renMaaaa)  No 
thing,  you  are  my  fate ; 
And  in  a  shape  more  fearfiilly  resbticss. 
My  evil  angel  oould  not  stand  before  me. 
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AucH.  And  m  jon  sonqik^  dftve^  at  ny  eammtatd. 
To  vmat  warn  wbrnt  I  d«igB  to  adc  thy  pKMnoat 

Qua.  No,  dr ;  I  had  fsf^ot— I  am  your  bottd-akfa ; 
But  nn  a  paatiiig  tfaoaght  of  ioAgprndtno^ 
For  which  I  've  nen  whole  nathMia  dofatg  hatUa, 
Was  noty  m  one  who  has  so  loQg  tajofd  it, 
A  orima  boyond  fprgjyOTflSii 

AucH.  We  shall  880 : 

Thov  wort  my  Tassil,  bam  npoa  my  land, 
Bred  by  my  lMmBty->-It  eooflsni'd  ma  highly, 
Thou  know'st  H  did    and  y«t  agaiait  my  oharga 
Again  I  And  thy  wortfilossBesi  hi  Seotiand. 

QOB.  Aiaa  I  the  wealthy  and  the  powerftil  know  not 
How  Tery  dear  to  those  who  have  least  share  in  t, 
Isthatsweetwovdofooaiitfyl    The  poor  exile 
Feels,  IB  each  aotioa  of  the  varied  day, 
Hiidoomofbanlsfameat.    The  very  air 
Cools  not  his  brow  as  in  his  natire  land; 
The  scene  is  strange,  the  food  is  loathly  to  him ; 
The  language,  nay,  the  muao  Jars  Us  ear.> 
Why  8ho«dd  I,  gidltless  of  the  slightest  ofme^ 
Soffer  a  pmbhment  whioh,  sparing  lifo, 
Deprires  that  liib  of  all  wliich  men  hold  dear  t 

AtiCH.  Hear  ye  the  serf  I  bred,  b^gin  to  reckon 
CTpon  his  rights  and  pleasure !    Who  am  I — 
Then  abject,  who  am  I,  whose  will  thoa  thwartestt 

Phi.  Well  spoke,  my  pions  sire.    There  goes  re- 
morsel 
Let  once  thy  predons  pride  take  iirs,  and  then, 
MaeLelUn,  yon  and  I  may  have  m^  tronUe. 

Qux.  Yoor  words  are  deadly,  and  yoor  power  re> 
sistless; 
I  "m  in  yonr  hands->1mt,  sarely,  less  than  Ufb 
May  give  yon  the  seonrity  yon  seek, 
Withont  oommissioin  of  a  mortal  crime. 

AocH.  Who  is 't  would  deign  to  think  upon  thy  Ufc  t 
I  but  require  of  thee  to  speed  to  Ireland, 
Where  thou  mayat  sojourn  for  some  little  space. 
Having  due  means  of  living  dealt  to  thee, 
And,  when  It  suits  the  changes  of  the  times, 
PiermisBiQn  to  return. 

Qvm.  Noble  my  lord, 

I  am  too  weak  to  oorabat  with  yoor  pleasure ; 
Yet,  O,  for  merey's  sake,  and  for  the  sake 
Of  that  dear  land  wbfeh  is  our  common  mother. 
Let  me  not  part  in  darkness  from  my  country ! 
Pass  but  an  hour  or  tvro,  and  every  cape, 
Headland,  and  bay,  shall  gleam  with  new-bom  l^t. 
And  1 11  take  boat  as  gafly  as  the  bird 
That  soars  to  meet  the  morning. 
Grant  me  but  this->to  show  no  darker  thoughts 
Are  on  your  heart  than  thoee  your  speech  expresses! 

Vnu  A  modest  fovour,  friend,  is  this  yon  ask  1 
Are  we  to  pace  the  beach  like  watermen, 


Ht.—**  Hie  •Cielnt  of  fMvlgB  marie  Jar  his  esr." 
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Watting  your  worah^'s  pleasure  to  take  boat! 

No,  by  my  foithi  you  go  upon  the  instant. 

Iha  boat  Hss  ready,  and  the  ship  receives  yon 

Near  to  the  point  of  Tumbenyd— Come,  we  watt  yonj 

Bestbyoul 

QuB.  I  obey^--Then  ihrewell,  Scotland, 

And  Heaven  foigive  ray  sins,  and  gmnt  that  meroy. 
Which  mortal  man  deserves  not  1 

AncH.  (^pmkiaMfofoMtiStNi.)         Whatsignal 
Shall  let  me  know  tis  done  I 

Phi.  Wlien  the  light  is  qnench'd. 

Your  foars  for  Quentin  Blane  are  at  an  end.— 
{To  QOE.)  Come^  comrade^  oome,  we  must  begin  our 
voyage. 
Qra.  Butwhen,  Owlien  toenditi 

[  J7«  ^ost  qfrthelmUf  imd  Pbiup  md  Ma& 
Lmlllh,  Auchikdbamb  iUmdt  lookmff  €/" 
kr  tkgm.  The  Moom  bteomm  ooenUmd^ 
amd  As  SteufB  dark  AuGHDiDEAliB,  tab 
ha* gaxed  fa&dly  OMd  oagerig  ufi&rUiomvoko 
haeo  (^  iko  Stag§y  btoomot 


AccB.  It  is  no  follaoy  I-~ The  night  is  dark, 
The  moon  has  sunk  before  the  deqiening  clouds ; 
I  cannot  on  the  murky  beach  distinguish 
The  shallop  from  the  rocks  which  lie  beside  it; 
I  cannot  see  tall  niilip^  floating  plume. 
Nor  trsoe  the  sullen  brow  of  Niel  Macliellan  ; 
Yet  stai  that  caitiTs  vissge  is  befors  me. 
With  chattering  teeth,  mazed  look,  and  bristling  hair, 
As  he  stood  liesu  this  moment  1— Have  I  changed 
My  human  eyes  for  those  of  some  night  prowler, 
The  wolTs,  tiie  tiger-cat's,  or  the  hoarse  bird's 
That  qiiss  its  prey  at  midnigfati  I  can  see  him — 
Yes,  I  can  see  him,  seeing  no  one  else^ — 
And  well  it  is  I  do  so.    In  his  absence. 
Strange  thoughts  of  pity  mingled  with  my  purpose. 
And  moved  remorse  within  me — But  they  vaniah'd 
Whene'er  he  stood  a  living  man  before  me ; 
Then  my  antipathy  avraked  within  me. 
Seeing  its  object  doee  within  my  readi. 
Till  I  could  scarce  forbear  hlm.*~How  they  linger  I 
The  boat 's  not  yet  to  sea  1 — ^I  ask  myMl^ 
What  has  the  poor  wretch  done  to  wake  my  hatred-^ 
Docile,  obedient,  and  in  sufferanoe  patient  I— 
As  weU  demand  what  evil  has  the  hare 
Done  to  the  hound  that  courses  her  in  sport, 
lustfaiot  infoUible  supplies  the  reason — 
And  that  must  plead  my  cause.— Tlie  vision  's  gono ! 
Their  boat  now  walks  the  waves ;  a  single  gleam. 
Now  seen,  now  lost,  is  all  that  marks  her  course ; 
That  soon  shall  vanish  too — ^then  all  is  over  I — 
Would  it  were  o'er,  for  in  this  moment  lies 
The  sgony  of  ages  I  *— Now,  'tis  gone— 


Seefaig  Mi  clijeot  vss  vrithhi  oiy  icaeh, 
And  Marcely  oonld  forboor.** 
9  ■**  la  that  moment,  o'er  hia  soul 

Winters  of  memory  leem'd  to  roil." 

Bynov—Tke  tHaanr 
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And  all  is  aeted  I— no— ^he  breasts  again 
The  opposing  wave,  and  bears  the  tiny  sparkle 
Upon  her  crest— {^  JukA  try  heard  lufrom  maward.) 

Ah!  there  was  fatal  eTidenee, 
Airs  over  now,  indeed  1 — ^Tho  light  is  quenoh'd — 
And  Quenttn,  source  of  all  my  fear,  exists  not-^ 
The  morning  tide  shall  swe^  his  oorpse  to  sea. 
And  hide  all  memory  of  this  stem  night's  woric* 

\HtwaSa  Via  dew  cmd  deeply  m§dUaiioe  man- 

lur  towards  (is  mde  cf  &6  Stage^  amd  tud" 

dmly  mods  Marion,  iis  wift  cf  MacLbl- 

IAN,  vDhohaMdeweadBAfrom  (hit  Oadia, 

Now,  how  to  meet   Dunbar — Heaven   guard  my 

senses  I 
Stand!  who  goes  there! — ^Do  spirits  walk  the  earth 
Ere  yet  they  've  left  the  body  I 

Mab.  Is  it  yoo. 

My  lord,  on  this  wUd  beach  at  such  an  hour! 

AucH.  It  is  MaoXiellan's  wife,  in  searoh  of  him, 
Or  of  her  lover— of  the  murderer. 
Or  of  the  murder'd  man* — Oo  to,  Dame  Marion, 
Men  have  their  hunting-gear  to  give  an  eye  to. 
Their  snares  and  tnuddngs  for  their  game.     But 

women 
Should  shun  the  night  air.    A  young  wife  also, 
Still  more  a  handsome  one,  should  keep  her  pillow 
Till  the  sun  gives  example  for  her  wakening. 
Come,  dame,  go  back — back  to  your  bed  again. 
Mar.  Hear  me,  my  lord  I  there  have  been  sights 

and  sounds 
That  terrified  my  child  and  me — Ghnans,  screams, 
As  if  of  dying  seamen,  came  from  ocean — 
A  corpse-light  danced  upon  the  crested  waves 
For  several  minutes'  spaoe,  then  sunk  at  once. 
When  we  retired  to  rest  we  had  two  guests, 
Besides  my  husband  Niel — I  '11  tell  your  lordship 
Who  the  men  were 

AucH.  Pshaw,  woman,  can  yon  think 

That  I  have  any  intersst  in  your  goasips ! 
Please  your  own  husband,  and  that  yon  may  please 

him. 
Get  thee  to  bed,  and  shut  up  doors,  good  dame. 
Were  I  MaoLellan,  I  should  loaroe  be  satisfied 
To  find  thee  wandering  here  in  mist  and  moonlignty 
When  silence  should  be  in  thy  habitation, 
And  sleep  upon  thy  pillow. 

Mar.  Good  my  lord, 

This  is  a  holyday. — ^By  an  ancient  custom 
Our  children  seek  the  shore  at  break  of  day. 
And  gather  shells,  and  dance,  and  play,  and  qnirt 

them 
In  honour  of  the  Ocean.    Old  men  say 
The  custom  is  derived  firom  heathen  times.    Our 

Isabel 
Is  mistress  of  the  feast,  and  you  may  think 
She  is  awake  already,  and  impatient 
To  be  the  first  shall  stand  upon  the  beach. 
And  bid  the  sun  good-morrow. 

AucH.  Ay,  indeed  I 

Linger  such  dr^gs  of  heathendom  among  you  t 


And  hath  Knox  preM^'d,  and  Wisbart  died»  la 
Take  notice,  I  forbid  these  sinfiil  prsctaoe^ 
And  will  not  have  my  foUowers  ming}e  in  them. 

Mar.  If  such  your  hononv^s  pleasare,  I  must  go 
And  lock  the  door  on  Isabel;  she  is  wilful, . 
And  voice  of  mine  will  have  small  force  to  keep  iter 
From  the  amusement  she  so  kmg  has  dream'd  o£ 
But  I  must  tell  your  honour,  the  old  people. 
That  were  sarrivocs  of  the  fonner  moe, 
Propheaed  erfl  if  this  day  should  paM 
Without  due  homage  to  the  mighty  Ocean. 

AuoH.  Folly  and  Pi^Artiy— PtorhiHpa  the  ocean 
Hath  had  his  Bsoming  saorifioe  already; 
Or  can  you  think  the  dreadful  dement. 
Whose  frown  is  death,  whooe  roar  the  diige  of  nariss, 
Will  miss  the  idle  pageant  yon  prepare  for! 
I  've  business  for  you,  too—the  dawn  advanosa— 
I  *d  have  thee  look  thy  little  ohild  in  safety. 
And  get  to  Aucfaindrane  befoco  the  sun  rise ; 
Tell  them  to  get  a  royal  banquet  ready. 
As  if  a  king  were  coming  there  to  feast  him. 

Mar.  I  will  obey  your  pleasure.    Bat  my  hus- 
band  

AUGH.  I  wait  him  on  the  beach,  and  bring  him  in 
To  shsje  the  banquet. 

Mar.  But  he  has  a  fiiend. 

Whom  it  would  HI  become  him  to  intrude 
Upon  your  hospitality. 

AVGR.  Fearnot;  his  friend  shall  be  made  welooms 
too^ 
Should  he  return  with  Niel. 

Mar.  He  must— 4ie  will  return — ^he  has  no  option. 

AucH.  (Apmi,)  Thus  rashly  do  we  deem  of  others' 
destiny— 
He  has  indeed  no  option — but  he  oomes  not. 
Begone  on  thy  oommission-*!  go  thb  way 
To  meet  thy  husband. 

[Marion  goet  to  Asr  2*ocoer,  ami  t^ltr  mUermf 
a,  if  SMI  to  come  out,  loeh  tfs«foor,aad  JMW 
the  Stage,  om  if  to  emarie  AocaiNVRAin's 
oommkdoiiu  He,  apparent^  gomg  <^  m  • 
d^kmd  dineUim,kaawaiehad  her/romtht 
tide  of  the  Stage,  ami  on  Jierdeparimn^ieab, 

AucH.  Fare  thee  well,  fond  woman, 
Most  dangerous  of  spiee— thou  piyiog,  prating. 
Spying,  and  telling  woman  I  I  've  cut  short 
'lliy  dangerous  testimony — Abated  word  I 
What  other  evidence  have  we  out  short. 
And  by  what  fated  means,  this  dreaiy  moning  t— 
Bright  lances  here  and  helmeCs  !— I  must  shift 
To  join  the  others.  [£nK. 


Enter  from  the  other  tide  As  Sergbant, 
unth  an  Qffieer  and  two  Pihemen, 
Sbr.  'Twas  in  good  time  you  came;  a minnte  kter 
The  knaves  had  ta'en  my  dollars  and  my  life. 
Off.  You  fought  most  stoutly.    Two  of  them  wen 
down. 
Ere  we  came  to  your  aid. 
Ser.  Qrameroj,  halberd  I 
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And  well  It  happens,  nnoe  yoor  leader  Meks 
This  Qnentin  BUne,  that  jou  have  fiJl'n  on  me; 
None  ebe  can  nirely  tell  jon  wheielie  hidee, 
Being  in  loaie  Isar,  and  hent  to  qoit  this  pravinee. 

Ofp.  TwUl  do  onr  Earl  good  temce.     He  has 
sent 
Despatches  into  Holland  lor  this  Qnentin. 

SsR.  1  left  hfam  two  honrs  since  in  jonder  tower^ 
Under  the  gnard  of  one  who  smoothly  spoke, 
Although  he  look'd  hat  roughly-- I  will  chide  him 
For  bidding  me  go  forth  with  yonder  tnitor. 

Onr.  Aasnre  yourself  'twas  a  oonoerted  stratagem. 
Montgomery's  been  at  Holyrood  for  months, 
And  can  have  sent  no  letter — 'twas  a  plan 
On  JOU  and  on  your  dollars,  and  a  base  one, 
To  which  this  Ranger  was  most  likely  prity ; 
Such  men  as  he  hang  on  our  Heroer  bMons, 
The  reedy  agents  of  their  lawless  will ; 
Boys  of  the  belt,  who  aid  their  master's  pleasures, 
And  in  his  moods  ne'er  scmple  his  ii^unctions. 
But  haste,  lor  now  we  must  unkennel  Quentin ; 
I  've  strictest  chaige  oonoeroing  him. 

Sbb.  Go  up,  then,  to  the  tower. 
Ton  Ve  younger  limbs  than  mine — there  shall  you  find 

him 

Lounging  and  snoring,  like  a  laqr  cur 
Before  a  stable  door;  it  b  his  practice. 

{Tie  OFVicnt  poet  t^  to  the  Tawfr^  ami  a/ier 
knoekmg  wUkotA  noeking  on  oMicwr,  iurm 
tkt  hey  vikiek  Mauom  had  I^  inik»  looky 
and  mten;  Isabel,  dnmed  a»  if  far  her 
dcmee^  rum  oui  and  deeoende  to  the  Stage; 
ike  OvwiCEMfoHowe, 
Ofv.  There  's  no  one  in  the  house,  this  little  maid 
Excepted— 

IsA.  And  for  me,  I  'm  there  no  longer. 

And  will  not  be  sgsin  for  three  hours  good : 
I  ^  gone  to  join  my  playmates  on  the  sands. 
Ofv.  {deiamuig  her.)  You  shall,  when  you  have  told 
to  me  distinctly 
Where  are  the  guests  who  slept  up  there  last  night. 
ISA.  Why,  there  is  the  old  man,  he  stands  beside 
you. 
The  merry  old  man,  with  the  glistening  hair ; 
He  left  the  tower  at  midnight,  for  my  fother 
Brought  him  a  letter. 

Ska.  In  ill  hour  I  left  you, 

I  wish  to  Heaven  that  I  had  sta/d  with  you ; 
There  is  a  nameless  horror  that  comes  o'er  me. — 
Speak,  pretty  maiden,  tell  us  what  chanced  next, 
And  thou  shalt  have  thy  freedom. 

IflA.  After  you  went  last  night,  my  ikther 
Grew  moody,  and  refused  to  doff  his  clothes. 
Or  go  to  bed,  as  sometimes  he  will  do 
When  there  is  aught  to  chafe  him.    Until  past  mid- 
night, 
He  wander'd  to  and  firo,  then  oall'd  the  stranger. 
The  gay  young  man,  that  sung  such  mory  songs, 
Yet  ever  look'd  most  sadly  whilst  he  sung  them, 
And  forth  they  went  together. 


Off.  And  you  're  seeu 

Or  heard  noqght  of  them  since  \ 

ISA.  Seen  sorely  nothing,  and  I  cannot  think 
That  they  have  lot  or  share  in  what  I  heard. 
I  heard  my  mother  praying,  for  the  corpse-lights 
Were  dancing  on  the  vraves ;  and  at  one  o'elock. 
Just  as  the  Abb^  steeple  toll'd  the  knell. 
There  was  a  heavy  plunge  upon  the  vraters. 
And  some  one  cried  aloud  for  mercy  1 — ^merey  1 
It  vrss  the  water^pirit,  sure,  which  promised 
M erey  to  boat  and  flsheiman,  if  we 
Perform'd  to-^y's  rites  duly.    Let  me  go— 
I  am  to  lead  the  ring. 

Ofv.  {to  Sbb.)  Detain  her  not   She  csnnot  tell  us 
more; 
To  give  her  liberty  is  the  sure  vray 
To  Inre  her  parents  homeward. — Strahan,  take  two 

men. 
And  should  the  fotlier  or  the  mother  come, 
Arrest  them  both,  or  either.    Auchindrane 
May  come  upon  the  beach ;  arrest  him  also, 
But  do  not  state  a  cause.    1 11  back  again. 
And  take  directiouB  from  my  Lord  Dunbar. 
Keep  you  upon  the  beach,  and  have  an  eye 
To  all  that  pasMs  there.  [^bsim^  etparatdp. 


SCENE  II. 

Scene  ekangee  to  a  remote  and  rodey  pari  of  the  SeabeadL 
Enter  Auchuvbraitb  meeting  Philip. 

AucH.  The  devil's  brought  his  legions  to  this 
beach. 
That  wont  to  be  so  lonely;  morions,  lanoes, 
Show  in  the  morning  beam  as  thick  as  glowworms 
At  summer  midni^t 

Phi.  I  'm  right  glad  to  see  them. 

Be  they  whoe'er  they  may,  so  they  are  mortal ; 
For  I  've  contended  with  a  lifeless  foe. 
And  I  have  lost  the  battie.    I  would  give 
A  thousand  crowns  to  hear  a  mortal  steel 
Ring  on  a  mortal  harness. 

AucH.  How  now  I — ^Art  mad,  or  hast  thou  done  the 
turn— 
The  turn  vre  came  lior,  and  must  live  or  die  by  I 

Phi.  Tls  done,  if  man  can  do  it ;  but  I  doubt 
If  this  unhappy  vrretch  have  Heaven's  permission 
To  die  by  mortal  hands. 

AucH.  Where  in  he  1 — where 's  MaoLellan  f 

Phi.  In  the  deep- 

Both  in  the  deep,  and  what 's  immortal  of  them 
Ghme  to  the  judgment-seat,  where  we  must  meet 
them. 

AucH.   MacLellan  dead,  and  Quentin  tool— So 
be  it 
To  all  that  menace  ill  to  Auchindrane, 
Or  have  the  power  to  injure  him  I— Thy  words 
Are  fiill  of  comfort,  but  thine  eye  and  look 
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Uare  in  tbis  pftUid  gloom  a  gfaMUinoM^ 
Which  ooDtr»dict»  the  tiding*  of  thy  tongue.' 
Phi.  Hear  me,  old  man— There  w  a  heaven  above 

US 
As  yon  have  heard  old  Knox  and  Wighart  preach, 

Thou^  little  to  joor  boot.    The  draaded  witness 

Is  slain,  and  silent.    Bnt  his  misased  body 

Comes  right  ashore,  as  if  to  ory  for  vengeanoe ; 

It  rides  the  watem  like  a  living  thing,' 

Erect,  as  if  he  trode  the  waves  whaofa  bear  him. 

AvcH.  ThoQ  speakest  fren^,  when  sense  is  most 
required* 

Phi.  Hear  me  yet  more  !—>!  say  I  did  the  deed 
With  all  the  coolness  of  a  practised  hunter 
When  dealing  with  a  stag.    I  strack  him  overboard, 
And  with  MaoLeUan's  aid  I  held  his  head 
Under  the  waters^  while  the  Banger  tied 
The  weights  we  had  provided  to  his  feet 
We  oast  him  looee  when  life  and  body  parted, 
And  bid  him  speed  for  Ireland.    But  even  then. 
As  in  defiance  of  the  words  we  spoke, 
The  body  rose  upright  behind  our  stem, 
One  half  in  ocean,  and  one  half  in  air. 
And  tided  after  as  in  chase  of  vs.* 

AucH.  It  was  enehantment  i — Did  yon  strike  at 
iti 

P«.  Onoe  and  again.    Bnt  blows  avail'd  no  more 
Than  on  a  wreath  of  anoke,  where  they  may  break 
The  column  for  a  moment,  which  unites 
And  is  entire  egim*    Thus  the  dead  body 
Sunk  down  before  my  oar,  but  rose  unharm'd, 
And  dogg'd  us  oloser  still,  as  in  defiance. 

AucH.  *Twas  Hell's  own  woric  I— 

Phi.  .  MaoLellan  then  grew  rsstive 

And  desperate  in  his  Isar,  bbiq»hemed  al<md. 
Cursing  us  both  as  authors  of  hk  ruin. 
Myself  was  vrellnigh  linantio  while  pursued 
By  this  dead  shape,  upon  vriioee  ghastly  features 
The  changeful  moonbeam  spread  a  grisly  light ; 
And,  baited  thus,  I  took  the  nearest  way* 
to  ensure  his  silenoe,  and  to  quell  his  noise ; 
1  used  my  dagger,  and  I  flung  him  overboard. 
And  half  expected  his  dead  carcass  also 
Would  join  the  ehsso    bnt  be  sank  down  at  once. 


Thta  man*!  biew,  lik«  to  a  tItU  lest 


Forat«Ui  the  natura  of  a  trngic  rolnme ; 

Thoa  trembtest ;  and  the  whitenea  In  thy  dieek 

la  apter  than  thj  tongne  to  tell  thj  errand." 

9d  Kino  Hmry  IV. 
t «« Walks  the  wattn  like  a  tUoff  of  life." 

*  This  panage  was  probably  eaggested  by  a  etrikingose  ia 
Sonthey'i  Life  of  Nelion,  tonching  the  oorpie  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan Prince  CaraodoU,  exeeated  on  board  the  Fondroyant, 
then  the  great  Britlih  Admiral*!  flog-ehlp^  In  the  bay  of  Na> 
plee  in  1790.  Tho  dreamstaaoee  of  Gsraedoirs  trial  and 
death  form,  it  is  almost  aeedlesi  to  obaerre^  the  ommS  aaplea- 
•ant  chapter  in  Lord  Nelaoa'S  birtory  »— 

"  The  body,"  lays  Sonthey,  '*  was  carried  ont  to  a  couldep- 
able  distance  and  rank  In  the  bay,  with  three  double-headed 
dkot,  weighing  two  baadred  and  flifty  pouadi^  tied  to  lu  l^e. 


AucH.  He  bad  enough  ot  mortal  sSn  aboot  hkn. 
To  sink  an  argosy. 

Phi.  But  now'resolve  you  what  defenoe  to  maks^ 
If  Quentin't  body  shall  be  recognised; 
For  tie  ashore  already;  and  he  bean 
Marks  of  my  bandiwoik ;  so  does  ICacLellan. 

AucH.  The  concourse  thidcens  still — ^Away,  away! 
We  must  avoid  the  multitude.  [  Tkmf  ml  ea^. 


SCENE  III. 


Aens dbn^wt  fo  oMOsTjxirf  ^eUs  BsodL  CUUrmam 
temdtmcmgy  and  VUkyen looting oiu  ISABBLsanm 
fo  taHoB  As  manoffemenl  q^tke  Donee, 

Til.  Won.  Howvsell  she  qneene  it,  tiie  brave  little 

maiden! 
ViL.  Ay,  they  all  qineen  it  feom  their  vwy  cradle^ 
These  willing  slaves  of  haagh^  Ameiiindfnne. 
But  now  I  hear  the  old  man'b  rsigtt  is  ended  ;— 
'TIS  well— he  has  been  tynmt  kmg  enough. 
Sbooiib  Yil.  Finlay,  speak  low,  you  intenupt  the 

sports. 
Thim>  Yil.  Look  ont  to  sea— There  *»  something 
omning  yonder. 
Bound  for  the  beaoh,  vrill  soars  us  fk«n  ovr  ndrtii. 
F6nxTH  Yil.  Fish4w,  tt  is  bnt  a  sea-gull  on  tiie 
'Hng, 
Between  the  wave  and  sky. 

Thim>  Yil.  Thou  art  a  fool. 

Standing  on  solid  Isnd— 'tis  a  dead  body. 
SflOOMD  Yil.  And  if  it  be,  he  bears  him  like  a  live 
one, 
Not  prone  and  vreltering  like  a  drowned  eorpae, 
But  bolt  ereot,  asif  he  trode  the  wntan^ 
And  used  them  as  his  patiu 

FoowH  Yil.  It  is  a  moman. 

And  nothing  of  this  earth,  alive  or  dead. 

{Byd^netaatkBDaneenbnak^fiomAiu' 
tpoftf  ond  tUmd  goMtng  fosBMoavt^  sdUb  on 
otjody  iwnptf/hotlM  sssa,  df^^  knoatdi  Its 
Beack,  and  ai  loi^fdk  arrkm  amot^  tike  rotit 
tohick  bofdet  tke 


Between  two  or  thive  weeks  afterward^  when  the  King  (of 
Naples)  was  on  board  the  Poodroyaat,  a  NeapoUtaa  fidMr- 
man  came  to  the  ihip^  and  eolemnly  declared,  that  Gamedoll 
had  risen  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  was  cenlag  ss 
fast  as  he  oonld  to  Naples,  swimming  half  out  of  the  water 
Sndi  an  aooonnt  was  listened  to  like  a  tale  of  idle  credatty. 
The  day  belag  Mr,  Nelson,  to  please  the  King,  stood  oat  K 
sea;  hat  the  ship  had  not  prsoseded  for  before  a  body  was 
dlstlactly  seen,  upright  ia  the  water,  and  appraaehiag  thoa 
It  was  reoogaieed  indeed,  to  be  the  corpeeof  CaracdoU  whkh 
had  risen  and  floated,  while  the  great  weights  attached  to  the 
lemksptthehodyfaiaposHioBllkethatof  a  liTingman.  A 
foctso  estnMndiasry  ssleiiiBhed  the  Kiaft  sad  perhaps  eB> 
dted  sosBS  fooltoii  of  sapesslUfoas  foar,  akia  tong^wt  Bs 
gars  permisaloa  forthe  body  to  hstsfcaaea  shorsb  and  Ncsira 
Chnstlaa  boriaL*— L(/k  qfUdaon,  chap.  vL 
«  If  &—«•  And,  baited  by  my  aUre^  I  need  my 
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Tbibo  Yil.  P«riuipi  il  IB  iOBM  wvetob  who  OMdi 


Jaiper,  main  in  and 

Sbookd  Til.  Not  I,  my  friend ; 

E*en  take  the  mk  younel^  yon  'd  put  on  others. 

[HlUiKBEAHD  km  mtend,  and  kmrd  tie  two 

SsB.  What,  we  yon  men  I 
Kear  ye  to  look  on  what  yon  moat  be  one  day  I 
I,  who  have  teen  a  thonnnd  dead  and  dying 
Within  a  flight-ehot  eqnan^  will  teaeh  yon  how  in  war 
Wo  look  upon  the  ooipee  when  life  haa  left  it. 

^Me  ffMt  talkBbaek  aomtfOnd  tetmi  aUtmpUi^ 
to  tern  ike  hodjf^  toUofc  hm  emm  aakon  wUk 
ii$fito$  d<nintwottUt 
WOl  none  of  yon  oome  aid  to  tarn  the  body  I 
IM.  Yon 't«o0«BrdialL->I'U  help  thee»  good  old 


Sek.  Nothing  that  oan  afiV^Jt  the  innooent  child. 
But  murder's  guilt  attaching  to  her  father, 
8lnee  the  Uood  musters  in  the  victim's  veins 
At  the  approach  of  what  holds  lease  from  him 
Of  all  that  parents  can  transmit  to  children. 
And  here  comes  one  to  whom  1 11  voudi  the  dreum- 
stance. 


ISktffoettoaidtkB&mMmAxnwUktktbo^, 
and  pvmmtljf  gkn  a  cry,  and  JuiuU,    Hu^ 
DBBRAZtD  comn/bnoard.    Ail  etomd  romd 
hun  $  is  tpt(dtt  with  an  tnprwtMon  ^  Aofrw. 
Tis  Quentin  Blaaa  I   PMr  yanth,  hia  glooaiy 
bodings 
Have  been  the  pfologne  to  an  act  of  darkness ; 
His  foot  are  manacled,  his  bosom  stabb'd^ 
And  ha  is  fraUy  mnrder'd.    The  proud  Knight 
And  his  darii  Banger  must  have  done  thia  deed. 
For  which  no  common  mlBan  could  have  motive. 
A  Pba.  Caution  were  best,  old  man^Thoa  art  a 
stranger, 
The  Knight  is  great  and  powerftiL 

8Em.  Let  it  be  so. 

Gaird  on  by  Heaven  to  stand  forth  an  avenger, 
I  will  not  blench  lor  fear  of  mortal  man. 
Have  I  not  seen  that  when  that  innocent 
Had  placed  her  hands  upon  the  mnrder'd  body. 
His  gapnig  wounds,'  that  erst  were  soak'd  with  brine. 
Burst  forth  with  blood  aa  ruddy  as  the  cloud 
Which  now  the  sun  doth  rise  on  I 
Pba.  What  of  that  I 


1  If  a.—"  Hte  onblooded  imaA^  &c: 

t  **  The  poet,  in  hb  play  of  Anchfaidnne,  displayed  real 
tntgic  power,  aiid  leothed  all  thoae  who  cried  out  before  for  a 
nore  direct  story,  aad  le«  of  the  retrospeetlTe.  Several  of 
the  ioenea  are  oonoeived  and  exeeated  with  all  the  poweia  of 


Tkt  Eaal  op  DuicBAB  Mtov  vaiA  Soldwn  and  oAert, 
Aoeuy  AocaiMMuiis  and  Philip /wwoaeiv. 
Dux.  Fetter  the  young  ruffian  and  his  traitorous 
fetherl 

[TVy  o^  made  mmn, 
AucB.  Twaa  a  lord  spoke  it— I  have  known  a 
knight, 
Sir  Qeoige  of  Home,  vriio  had  not  dared  to  say  so^ 

Dun.  Tis  Heaven,  not  I,  deoldes  upon  your  guilt 
A  harmless  youth  is  traced  within  your  power, 
Sleeps  in  your  Banger's  house    his  friand  at  midnight 
Is  spirited  away.    Then  lights  are  seen. 
And  groans  are  heard,  and  corpses  come  ashore 
Mangled  with  daggers,  while  {to  Phiup)  your  dagger 


The  sanguine  livery  of  recent  slanghter: 
Hare,  too^  the  body  of  a  murdar'd  victim, 
(Whom  none  but  you  had  interest  to  remove,) 
Bleeds  on  a  child's  ^ipreaoh,  because  the  danghter 
Of  one  the  abettor  of  the  wicked  deed. 
All  this,  and  other  proofr  oenroberative. 
Gall  on  us  briefly  to  pronoonoe  the  doom 
We  have  in  oharga  to  utter. 

AucH.  If  my  house  perish.  Heaven's  will  be  done ! 
I  wish  not  to  snrriva  H ;  hut,  O  Philip, 
Would  one  oould  p^  the  ransom  far  us  both  I 

Phi.  Father,  'tis  fitter  that  we  both  should  die, 
Leavmg  no  hrir  behind^-The  piety 
Of  a  bless'd  asint,  the  morals  of  an  anchorite. 
Could  not  atone  thy  daric  hypocrisy. 
Or  the  wild  pnfligai^  I  have  prsetised. 
Buin'd  our  house,  and  shatter'd  be  our  towers. 
And  with  them  end  theonrse  our  sins  have 


!• 


thebeaCpartaofWaverley.*  Ihe  verse,  too,  ia  more  nmgh, 
nataral,  aad  nenrons,  than  that  of '  HaUdon  Hill  *, '  but,  noble 
as  the  eA>rt  was,  it  waa  ecUpecd  so  mnch  by  hla  splendid 
Tomanoes,  that  the  pnbUc  still  complained  that  he  had  not 
done  hto  best,  and  that  bis  genina  was  not  dramatk.**— Aixaji 
CvmnnamAM.—ALkeiunm,  14th  Dec  1833L 


Cl^t  U^onat  of^&ptn^ 


A  TRAGEDY. 


ADTSRTISEMENT. 

Tiiu  ftttcmpt  at  dnmatio  composition  wm  executed 
nearly  thirty  years  since,  when  the  magnificent  works 
ef  Qoethe  and  Schiller  were  for  the  first  time  made 
known  to  the  British  public,  and  received,  as  many 
DOW  alive  must  remember,  with  unlTersal  enthusasm. 
What  we  admire  we  usually  attempt  to  imitate ;  and 
the  autiior,  not  trusting  to  his  own  efforts,  borrowed 
the  substance  of  the  stoiy  and  a  part  of  the  diction 
from  a  dramatic  romance  called  "  Der  Heilige  Vehm6'' 
(the  Secret  Tribunal,)  which  fills  the  sixth  Tolume  of 
the  <<  Sagen  der  Yorzeif'  (Tales  of  Antiquity,)  by 
Beit  Weber.  The  drsma  must  be  termed  rather  a 
rifacimento  of  the  original  than  a  translation,  since  the 
whole  is  compressed,  and  the  incidents  and  dialogue 
occasionally  much  varied.  The  imitator  is  ignorant  of 
the  real  name  of  his  ingenious  contemporaiy,  and  has 
been  informed  that  of  Beit  Weber  is  fictitious.^ 

The  late  Mr.  John  Kemble  at  one  time  had  M>me 
desire  to  bring  out  the  play  at  Drury-Lane,  then 
adorned  by  himself  and  his  matchless  sister,  who  were 
to  have  supported  the  characters  of  the  unhappy  son 
and  mother :  but  great  objections  appeared  to  this  pro- 
posaL  There  was  danger  that  the  main  spring  ol  the 
story^ — ^the  binding  engagements  formed  by  members 
of  the  secret  tribunal, — ^might  not  be  sufficiently  felt 
by  an  English  audience,  to  whom  the  nature  of  that 
singularly  mysterious  institution  was  unknown  from 
early  association.  There  was  also,  according  to  Mr. 
Kemble's  experienced  opinion,  too  much  blood,  too 
much  of  the  dire  catastrophe  of  Tom  Thumb,  when 
all  die  on  the  stage.  It  was  besides  esteemed  perilous 
to  place  the  fifth  act  and  the  parade  and  show  of  the 
secret  conclave,  at  the  mercy  of  underlings  and  scene- 
shifters,  who,  by  a  ridiculous  motion,  gesture,  or  ac- 
cent, might  turn  what  should  be  grave  into  fiurce. 

The  author,  or  rether  the  translator,  willingly  ac- 
quiesced in  this  reasoning,  and  never  afterwards  made 
any  attempt  to  gain  the  honour  of  the  buskin.  The 
German  taste  also,  caricatured  by  a  number  of  imita- 
tors who,  incapable  of  copying  the  sublimity  of  the 
great  masters  of  the  school,  supplied  its  place  by  ex- 
travagance and  bombast,  fell  into  disrepute,  and  re- 
ceived a  eoup  de  graoe  from  the  joint  efforts  of  the  late 
lamented  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Frere.  The  effsct  of 
their  singularly  happy  piece  of  ridicule  called  '<  The 
Rovers,**  a  mock  play  which  appeared  in  the  Anti- 


Jacobin,  was,  that  the  Germaii  aohool,  with  its  beau* 
ties  and  its  delects,  passed  completely  out  of  feshion, 
and  the  foUovring  scenes  were  consigned  to  neglect 
and  obscurity.  Very  lately,  however,  the  writer  dianoed 
to  look  them  over  with  feolinga  very  different  from 
those  of  the  adventurous  period  of  hia  literary  llie 
during  which  they  had  been  vmtten,  and  yet  with 
Bttoh  as  perhaps  a  reformed  libertine  might  regard  the 
illegitimate  production  of  an  eariy  amour.  There  is 
something  to  be  ashamed  of,  certainly;  bat,  after  all, 
paternal  vanity  whispers  that  the  child  has  a  resem- 
blance to  the  fether. 

To  this  it  need  only  be  added,  that  there  are  in  ex- 
istence so  many  nutnuseript  copies  of  the  following 
play,  that  if  it  should  not  find  its  way  to  the  puUio 
sooner,  it  is  certain  to  do  so  when  the  author  can  no 
more  have  any  opportunity  of  correcting  the  press,  and 
consequently  at  greater  disadvantage  than  at  presenL 
Being  of  too  small  a  sixe  or  consequence  for  a  sepa- 
rate puUioation,  the  piece  b  sent  as  a  contribution  to 
the  Keepsake,  where  its  demerits  may  be  hidden  amid 
the  beauties  of  more  valuable  articles.' 

Abbotsfoho,  Ul  AprU,  1880. 


90A$  to  Bmdiger, 


<  George  Wlchtcr,  who  published  Tarions  works  nnder  the 
psendnnym  of  FeU  fFdter,  waa  born  in  1763;  and  died  in  1837. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS 

MBIf. 

RuDiGBR,  Barof^  ofAspen^  an  M  German  warr'ufr, 

Gboiige  op  Aspkn, 

Henrt  of  Aspen, 

RoDBBzc^  Qmnt  of  MalUngen,  chief  of  a  departwitni 

of  the  IntneibU  Tribunal,  and  the  heredUarg  ene- 

fliy  of  the  family  of  Aepen, 
WiULUM,  Baron  of  Wo^ttem,  ally  of  QmtU  Bo- 

dene, 
BBBnuLM  OF  Ebrbsdobf,  htotker  to  the  fanner  ias- 

hand  of  the  Baronets  of  Aapen,  diagwMed  at  a 

minttrel, 
Duke  of  Bavaria. 

^     .       '  I  foUowert  of  the  Houte  of  A^>en, 

CoMJUO,  Page  of  Honour  to  Henry  (^Atpen, 
Martim^  S^ire  to  Qeorge  ofAjipem, 

•  See  L(/b</S^»>A;vo].  IL,  pp.  t^8q,7>;  llL,tifaL.m. 
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UuGO,  j^^^Ktrv  to  Count  Boderie. 
Pbtks,  a»  anoieiU  domettic  ofIludig€r. 
Fathkb  Ludotic^  Ckaplai»  to  EtuHger,' 

WOMKSf. 

IflABBLLA,  forumiy  marrui  to  Armoif  of  Ebendorf, 

mom  vift  ofBmdiger, 
Gbkckudb^  ItabeUt^M  lUeee,  bttrotked  to  Henry. 

8oldim%  Jndg€9  of  ike  InvitibU  TrUmnal, 

Scene^^Tke  CasUe  of  Ebendotf  in  Bavaria^  the 
mim$  of  OriefenkauSf  and  the  adjacent  country. 


Cfie  ftoutfe  of  ^i'pen. 


ACT  I.~SCENE  I. 

An  anaent  Chtkie  chamber  m  the  easUe  ofEbtredorf, 
^pearty  aro9aho\iB»y  <md  artns,  toiih  the  hona  ofhtffa- 
loei  and  of  deer,  are  hung  round  the  waU.  An  antique 
buffH  with  beakert  and  stone  Iwttles, 

RUDiOEXk,  Baron  of  Aspen,  and  his  tody,  Isabella^  are 
discovered  sitting  at  a  targe  oaken  table. 

KuD.  A  plagae  opoD  that  roan  hone  I  Had  he  not 
stumbled  with  me  at  the  ford  after  our  last  akinnub^ 
I  had  been  now  with  my  sons.  And  yonder  the  boys 
are^  hardly  three  miles  off,  battling  with  Count  Rode- 
lie,  and  their  iather  must  lie  here  like  a  worm-eaten 
manuscript  in  a  conyent  library !  Out  upon  it !  Out 
upon  it !  Is  it  not  hard  that  a  warrior,  who  has  tra- 
velled so  many  leagues  to  display  the  cross  on  the 
walls  of  Zion,  should  be  now  unable  to  lift  a  spear 
before  his  own  castle  gate ! 

I8A.  Dear  husband,  yoar  anxiety  retards  your  reoo- 
Tery. 

RuD.  May  be  so ;  but  not  less  than  your  silence  and 
melancholy  !  Here  have  I  sate  this  month,  and  more, 
since  that  cursed  fiill  I  Neither  hunting,  nor  feasting, 
nor  lance-breaking  for  me !  And  my  sons— George 
enters  oold  and  reserved,  as  if  he  had  the  weight  of 
the  empire  on  his  shoulders,  utters  by  syllables  a  cold 
^  How  is  it  with  you  t"  and  shuts  himself  up  for  days 
in  his  solitary  chamber — Henry,  my  cheerful  Heniy — 

ISA.  Surely,  he  at  least — 

RuD.  Even  he  forsakes  me,  and  skips  up  the  tower 
staircase  like  lightning  to  Join  your  &ir  ward,  Ger- 
trude, on  the  battlements.  I  cannot  blame  him  ;  for, 
by  my  knightly  fiuth,  were  I  in  his  place,  I  think  even 
these  bruised  bones  would  hardly  keep  me  from  her 
side.    Still,  however,  here  I  must  sit  alone. 

IsA.  Not  aloncy  dear  husband.  Heaven  knows  what 
I  would  do  to  soften  your  confinement. 


RuD.  Tell  me  not  of  that,  lady.  When  I  first  knew 
thee,  Isabella,  the  fnr  maid  oi  Amheim  was  the  joy  of 
her  companions,  and  breathed  life  wherever  she  came. 
Thy  fftther  married  thee  to  Amolf  of  Ebersdorf— not 
much  with  thy  will,  'tis  true — {she  hides  ker^fiue,)  Nay 
' — ^foTgive  me,  Isabella — but  that  is  over — ^he  died,  and 
the  ties  between  us,  which  thy  marriage  had  broken, 
were  renewed — ^but  the  sunshine  of  my  Isabella's  light 
heart  returned  no  more. 

I8A.  {weeping.)  Beloved  Rudiger,  you  search  my 
very  soul  I  Why  will  you  recall  past  times— days  of 
spring  that  can  never  return  !  Do  I  not  love  thee 
more  than  ever  wife  loved  husband  ! 

RuD.  {stretd^  out  his  arms — sAe  embraeeshim.)  And 
therefore  art  thou  ever  my  beloved  Isabella.  But 
still,  is  it  not  true  !  Has  not  thy  oheerftilness  vanished 
unce  thou  hast  become  Lady  of  Aspen  !  Dost  thou 
repent  of  thy  love  to  Rudiger  I 

ISA.  Alas!  no!  never!  never! 

RuD.  Then  why  dost  thou  herd  with  monks  and 
priests,  and  leave  thy  old  knight  alone,  when,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  stormy  life,  he  has  rested  for  weeks 
within  the  walls  of  his  castle  t  Hast  thou  oonuutted  a 
crime  from  which  Rudiger's  love  cannot  absolve  theef 

ISA.  0  many  !  many  ! 

Rm>.  Then  be  this  kiss  thy  penance.  And  tell  me, 
l8abella,hast  thou  not  founded  a  convent,  and  endowed 
it  vdth  the  best  of  thy  late  husband's  lands  ?  Ay,  and 
with  a  vineyard  which  I  could  have  prized  as  well  as 
the  sleek  monks.  Dost  thou  not  duly  distribute  alms 
to  twenty  pflgrims  !  Dost  thou  not  cause  ten  masses 
to  be  sung  each  night  for  the  repose  of  thy  late  hus- 
band's soul  t 

ISA.  It  will  not  know  repose. 

RuD.  Well,  well— God's  peace  be  with  Amolf  of 
Ebersdorf  j  the  mention  of  him  makes  thee  ever  sad, 
though  so  many  years  have  passed  since  his  death. 

IsA.  But  at  present,  dear  husband,  have  I  not  the 
most  just  cause  for  anxiety!  Are  not  Henry  and 
QeoTge,  our  beloved  sons,  at  this  very  moment  perhaps 
engaged  in  doubtful  contest  with  our  hereditary  foe. 
Count  Roderic  of  Maltingen  t 

RvD.  Now,  there  lies  the  diflSsrence :  you  sorrow 
that  they  are  in  danger,  I  that  I  cannot  share  it  with 
them. — Hark !  I  hear  horses*  feet  on  the  drawbridge. 
Gh>  to  the  window,  Isabella. 

IsA.  {at  the  window.)  It  is  Wickerd,  your  squire. 

RuD.  Then  shall  we  have  tidings  of  George  and 
Henry.  {Enter  WicKEiiD.)  How  now,  Wickerd  1 
Have  you  come  to  blows  yet  t 

Wrc  Not  yet,  noble  sir. 

RvD.  Not  yet  V— shame  on  the  boys'  dallying— what 
wait  they  for  f 

Wic.  The  tbe  is  strongly  posted,  sir  knight,  upon 
the  Wolfehill,  near  the  ruins  of  Griefenhaus ;  there- 
fore your  noble  son,  Qeorge  of  Aspen,  greets  you  well, 
and  requests  twenty  more  men-at-arms,  and,  after  they 
have  joined  him,  he  hopes,  with  the  aid  of  St.  Theo- 
dore, to  send  you  news  of  victory. 

RvD.  {atten^  to  rise  hastily.)    Saddle  my  black 
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terb ;  1  wffl  head  them  mjaall  {S^doum,)  A  mur- 
nin  on  that  stamUmg  roan  1  I  had  Ibiigot  mj  dislo- 
oated  boSMa.  Call  Beynold,  Wiokerd,  and  bid  him 
take  all  whom  he  can  ipare  from  defenoeof  the  eaatie 
-^WicxXBO  w  ^OH^)— «nd  ho !  Wiokeid^  carry 
with  you  my  black  barb,  and  bid  Geoi^ge  charge  npon 
him.  {Bmi  Wioksbd.)  Now  aee,  Isabella,  if  I  die- 
rqpvd  the  boy's  m&ty ;  I  send  him  the  beat  hone  ever 
knight  bestrode.  When  we  lay  before  Ascalon,  in- 
deed, I  had  a  bright  bay  Perun—Thon  doat  not  heed 


ISA.  Poigire  me,  dear  husband ;  are  not  oar  sons  in 
danger  I  Will  not  onr  sfais  be  visited  upon  them  f  la 
not  their  present  sitnation 

Bud.  Sitnation  I  I  know  it  well :  as  ftar  a  field  for 
open  light  as  I  ever  hnnted  over ;  see  here  {mafut 
Hum  on  Af  ftiMs)— here  is  the  ancient  castle  of  Grief- 
enhans  in  nuns,  here  the  Wolfohill ;  and  here  the 
mardi  on  the  right. 

ISA.  The  marah  of  Qriefenhans  I 

Run.  Yea ;  by  that  the  boyi  must  pasa. 

laA.  Plaas  there  1  {Apart)  Avenging  Heaven  I  thy 
hand  ia  upoa  us  1  {Bant  koMjf. 

Bud.  Whither  now  I  Whither  now  t  She  is  gone. 
Thus  it  goes.  Peter  I  Peter  I  {Eahr  Psxeb.)  Help 
me  to  the  gallery,  that  I  may  see  them  on  hcraeback. 


SCENE  IL 

I%e  hmtr  ctmri  q^As  ontftf  ofEbeniotf;  a^uadfw^fle, 
MwnuinM  tosft  OoUmc  bwmdtnfft  /  ttooptn^  jcUow^n 
ofRumQX&,pam  ami  repots  «■  Aoife,  a»  ^prtpariag 
far  am  tKcwrwM, 

WiGKXBD  ooflMf/bruoni!. 
Wic.   What,  ho  1    Bcjnold  I    Beyndd  I— ^y  onr 
Lady,  the  spirit  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  is  upon  him— 
Bo  hoi  not  mounted  yet  I    Baynoldl 

AiM*  BSTNOLD, 

Bit.  Here  I  here  1  A  devil  choke  thy  bawling  I 
think'st  thou  old  Beynold  is  not  as  ready  for  a  sldr- 
mish  as  thou  1 

Wia  Nay,  nay:  I  did  but  jeat ;  but,  by  my  sooth, 
it  were  a  shame  should  our  youngsters  have  yoked 
with  Count  Bodeiic  before  we  greybeards  eome. 

Bbt.  Heaven  forefend !  Our  troopers  are  but  sad- 
dling their  hones ;  five  minutes  more,  and  we  are  in 
our  stirropsy  and  then  let  Count  Boderio  sit  fost. 

Wig.  a  plague  on  him  I  he  has  ever  lain  hard  on 
the  skirts  of  onr  noble  master. 

Bbt.  Especially  since  he  vras  reftised  the  hand  of 
our  lady's  niece,  the  pretty  Lady  Qertrude. 

Wia  Ay»  marry  I  would  nothing  less  serve  the  fox 
of  llaltingen  than  the  lovely  lamb  of  our  young  Baron 
Henry  1  By  my  sooth,  B^fndd,  when  I  look  npon 
these  two  loven,  th^  make  me  flill  twenty  yean 


younger ;  and  when  I  meet  the  man  that  vroold  divide 
them— I  say  nothing— but  let  him  look  to  it. 

Iter.  And  how  fore  our  young  lords  f 

Wkl  Each  well  in  lus  hnmoorw  Baron  George 
stem  and  oold,  according  to  lus  wont,  and  his  brother 
as  cheerful  as  e w. 

Bet.  Well  1— Baron  Heniy  for  me. 

Wic.  Yet  Geoige  saved  thy  fif^ 

Bit.  True— with  as  much  Indliferenoe  as  if  he  had 
been  snatching  a  chestnut  out  of  the  fire.  Now  Baron 
Heniy  wept  for  my  danger  and  my  woondk  Tbei^ 
Ibre  George  shall  ever  command  my  life,  but  Heuiy 
my  love. 

Wic:  Nay,  Baron  Geoige  ahowi  his  gloomy  spiilt 
even  by  the  choice  of  a  fovourite. 

Bbt.  Ay— Martin,  formerly  the  squire  of  Amolf  of 
Bbersdor^  his  mother's  first  hnsbandw — I  marvel  he 
could  not  have  fitted  himself  vrith  an  attendant  fhnn 
among  the  faithfid  liollowen  of  hJa  worthy  fother, 
whom  Anolf  and*hia  adherents  used  to  hate  as  the 
Devil  hatea  holy  VTafter.  But  Martin  is  a  good  soldier 
and  has  stood  toughly  by  George  in  many  a  hard 
brunt 

Wic.  The  knave  is  sturdy  enough,  but  ao  sulky 
withal — I  have  seen,  brother  Beynold,  that  wiien  Mar- 
tin showed  his  moody  visage  at  the  banquet,  our  noMe 
mistress  has  dropped  the  wine  she  was  raiau^  to  her 
lips,  and  exchanged  her  smiles  for  a  ghastly  frown,  as 
if  sorrow  went  by  sympathy,  as  kissing  goes  by  fovour. 

Bet.  His  appearance  reminds  hw  of  her  first  hus- 
band, and  thou  hast  well  seen  Hiat.  makes  her  ever  sad. 

Wic.  Dost  thou  marvel  at  that  I  She  waa  married  to 
Amolf  by  a  species  of  force,  and  they  say  that  befora 
his  death  he  compelled  her  to  swear  never  to  eyiuss 
Budiger.  The  priests  will  not  absdveher  for  the  brsaeh 
of  that  vow,  and  therefore  she  is  troubled  in  mind. 
For,  d'ye  mark  me,  Beynold \BagU  tfnmds. 

Bet.  a  truce  to  your  preaching  I  To  horse !  and  a 
blessing  on  onr  aims ! 

Wia  St.  George  grant  it ! 


SCENE  III. 

Jl^  gaUety  of  Ob  eatUe,  iermmaimgma  large  ftafeoi^ 
eommamUng  a  dietmut  pmpeeL — Foibea,  higMunu» 
hetUe-^rwmty  irampUt^  of  ioreet,  j-e.  ore  heard  leiflb- 
out, 

BuDiOBB,  leoHiHff  on  Pbtbb,  looh/rom  tie  balooHf. 
Obbx&ddb  and  TaABKii.i  are  men 


Bud.  There  they  go  at  length— look,  IsabeHai 
look,  my  pretty  Gertrade— these  are  the  iron-handed 
warrion  who  shall  tell  Boderick  vriiat  it  will  coat  him 
to  force  thee  tnm  my  protection— (/foMnU  wHiotL 
BUDIOB&  stretches  his  arms /torn  the  baleoi^,)  Go,  ny 
children,  and  God's  blessing  vrith  yon.  Look  at  119 
black  barb,  Gertrude.  That  horse  shall  let  daylight 
in  through  a  phalanx,  were  it  twenty  pikes  deep 
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nit  ftha  I  omioiiiMmaft  himl    StMltboii 
kern  flerM  old  Bajndld  kxilul 
Oka.  I  out  hardly  know  mj  Mtnds  in  thilr  afmoiir. 
[Tit  b^gim  and  ttUU-drmm  ara  ktofd  at  at 
agrmitraukmee. 
Bod.  Now  I  ooold  toll  ovary  ono  of  thoir  nomoo, 
•von  at  this  dirtanoo;  ay,  and  won  thoyoororod^as  I 
bavo  aoon  tliem,  with  duit  and  blood.    He  on  the 
dapple-grey  is  Wiokerdr-«  hardy  fellow^  hnt  aomo- 
vdiat  giTon  to  prating.    That  b  yonng  Gonad  who 
gallopa  io  iMty  page  to  thy  Henry,  my  girL 

jBt^flm,  jc^ata  giitakr  tUtkmoe  tia. 

OuL  Heaven  guard  them.    Alaal  thovoioeof  war 

tiiat  calla  tiie  Mood  into  yoor  rhoeki  chilla  and  fraeaea 


BuDw  Say  not  ao.  It  ia  i^orioniy  my  giri,  g^orional 
See  how  their  armour  gliatena  aa  they  wind  ronnd  yon 
hill!  how  their  ipeara  glimmer  amid  the  long  trun  of 
dust.  Hark!  yon  oan  atiU  hear  the  funt  notaa  of 
their  tnimpeta--<A|0<n  v$rp  Joint,) — ^And  Bnd^er, 
old  Badigar  with  tho  iron  ann,  aa  tho  oranden  need 
to  eaU  ma,  moat  remain  behind  with  tho  piiarti  and 
tho  women.    WeU!  weUl— ('^^O 

*<  It  waaa  knight  to  battle  tode. 
And  aa  hia  war-hoiae  be  beatroda." 

FUl  ma  a  bowl  of  wine^  Qertnide;  and  do  tboo, 
Peter,  call  the  minstrel  who  oame  hither  laat  night. — 
{Smgi.) 

**  Off  rode  the  horseman,  dash,  aa,  aal 
And  stroked  hIa  whiskers,  tra,  la,  la.'*— 

Prbr  ^D0t  oaf. — RuDiQlR  tSt  downy  and  Gsaikxtde 
ii^  kbnwitk  wme,)  Thanks,  my  love.  It  tastes  ever 
beat  from  thy  hand.  Isabella,  here  is  gloiy  and  vic- 
toty  to  our  boys— (2>rmib.) — ^WOt  thou  not  pledge 
! 
IsA.  To  their  safety,  and  God  grant  itl^Drifiib.) 


Enisr  Bbbtkaii  at  a  minttrd,  vritk  a  hojf  bearv^  ht 
harp, — Alto  Petbb. 

Bud.  Thy  name»  minstrel  I 

Bnu  Minhold,  so  pisase  yon. 

BuDw  Art  tbov  a  Germanl 

Bnu  Yes^  noUe  sir;  and  of  thia  provinee. 

Bud.  Sing  me  a  song  of  battle. 

[Bbbtkam  tingt  io  tkt  karp. 

Bud.  Thanks^  minstrel:  well  song,  and  lustily. 
What  sayst  thou,  IsabeUal 

ISA.  I  marked  him  not. 

Bud.  Nay,  in  sooth  you  are  too  awrinwa.  Cheer  up. 
And  thou,  too,  my  lovely  Gertrude:  in  a  few  hours 
thy  Homy  shall  retum,  and  twine  his  lanrela  into  a 
garland  for  thy  hair.    He  ilghtalor  thee^  and  hamust 


GsB.  AhMl  nmst  blood  be  spilled  for  a  rillymsMent 
Bud.  Soraly:  for  what  should  knights  break  laaoes 
but  for  hoaoor  and  ladisa'  lovo    ha,  mhietrel) 


Bnu  So  please  yo»— also  to  punisb  cfones. 

Bud.  Out  upon  itl  wonldst  have  ua  ezeoutionen», 
minatrall  Such  worie  would  diigraoe our  blades.  We 
leave  malefootors  to  the  Seorat  Tribunal. 

ISA.  M enUU  God  I    Thou  hast  spoken  a  word,  B»- 
>,  of  dreadfol  import. 

Qbm,  Thsy  say  that,  unknown  and  inviiible  them- 
Aese  awftil  Judgea  are  ever  preaent  with  the 
guilty;  that  the  paat  and  the  present  misdeeds,  the 
secrets  of  the  oonfosaooal,  nay,tha  veiy  tbeughta  «f 
the  heart,  are  before  them ;  that  their  doom  is  aasurt 
aa  that  of  fote,  the  means  and  exeontioners  unknown. 

Bud.  Hiey  say  trua— the  aeerata  of  that  association, 
and  the  nameaof  thoaa  who  oompose  it,  araaa  inaora- 
tabU  aa  the  grave:  we  only  know  that  it  has  taken 
deep  root,  and  spread  its  branohea  wida.  I  ait  down 
eaeh  day  in  my  hall,  nor  know  1  how  many  of  these 
aeoret  judges  may  aononnd  mei,  all  bound  by  tho  moat 
solenm  vow  to  avenge  guilt.  Onoei,  and  but  oaeay  n 
knight,  at  the  earnest  request  and  inq[aiilea  of  the 
emperor,  hinted  that  ha  belonged  to  the  sooioty:  the 
next  mondng  he  was  found  akin  in  a  forest:  the 
poniard  was  left  in  the  vround,  and  bora  this  labol 
«  Thus  do  the  inviiible  Judges  punish  trsaebeiy.'' 

Gnu  Qraeious!  aunt*  you  grew  pale. 

laa.  A  stigfat  indispesitbn  only. 

Bud.  And  what  of  it  all  I  We  know  our  hearta  are 
opentoour  Crsator:  shall  we  foar  any  earthly  inspeo- 
ttonl  Oome  to  the  battlemonta ;  there  we  shall  soonest 
descry  the  return  of  our  warriors. 

lExU  Bunion,  lotia  Qbbtbudb  and  Fmmtu 

ISA.  Minstrel,  send  the  chaplain  hither.  (£MBx»- 
imaii.)  GradooB  Heaven!  the  guileless innooenoe  of 
my  niece,  the  manly  honeaty  of  my  upright-hearted 
Bndigor,  beoeme  daily  tortarea  to  ma.  While  he  was 
engaged  in  aotive  and  stormy  expieits,  foar  for  hia 
safety,  joy  when  he  returned  to  his  castle^  enabled  me 
to  disguise  my  inward  anguish  foam  odiers.  Bat  tram 
myself— Judgea  of  blood,  that  Ua  conoealed  in  noon- 
tide as  in  midnight,  who  boast  to  avenge  the  hidden 
guilt,  and  to  penetrate  the  rooessos  of  the  human 
breast,  how  blind  b  your  penetration,  how  vain  your 
dagger,  and  your  cord,  oompared  to  the  oonsoienoe  of 
thesinnerl 

Enler  Fathke  Ludovic 

LuD.  Peaoebevrithyon,ladyl 

l8A.  It  is  not  with  me:  it  is  thy  ottoe  to  bring  ft. 

LuD.  And  tho  cause  is  the  absence  of  the  yomg 
kni^ts? 

Iba.  Their  absenee  and  their  danger. 

LuD.  Dantghterythyhandhsabeenstratehedotttin 
bounty  to  the  aiek  and  to  the  needy.  Thou  hast  not 
denied  a  shelter  to  the  weary,  nor  a  tear  to  the  af- 
flioted.  Troalt  in  their  prayers,  and  in  tliose  of  the 
holy  convent  thou  hast  founded ;  peradventnre  they 
vrill  bring  back  thy  children  to  thy  boaoaA. 

ISA.  Thy  brethren  cannot  pray  for  me  or  mine. 
Their  vow  binds  tham  to  pray  night  and  day  for  an- 
other^to  anppHoata^  vrithout  ofaAtg,  the  Eternal 
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Mercy  Ibr  the  Boul  of  one  who — Oh,  only  Heaven 
knows  how  much  he  needs  theur  prayer  I 

Iajd,  Unbounded  is  the  mercy  of  Heaven.  The 
toul  of  thy  former  husband 

IsA.  I  charge  thee,  priest,  mention  not  the  word. 
{Apart.)  Wretch  that  I  am,  the  meanest  menial  in 
my  train  has  power  to  goad  me  to  madness ! 

LuD.  Hearken  to  me,  daughter;  thy  crime  against 
Amolf  of  Ebersdorf  cannot  bear  in  the  eye  of  Heaven 
so  deep  a  dye  of  guilt. 

IsA.  Bepeat  that  once  more ;  say  once  again  that  it 
cannot — cannot  bear  so  deep  a  dye.  Prove  to  me  that 
ages  of  the  bitterest  penance,  that  tears  of  the  dearest 
blood,  can  erase  such  guilt.  Prove  but  ikat  to  me,  and 
I  will  build  thee  an  abbey  which  shall  put  to  shame 
the  flurest  fane  in  Christendom. 

LUD.  Nay,  nay,  daughter,  your  consdenoe  is  over 
tender.  Supposing  that,  under  dread  «f  the  stem 
Amolf,  you  swore  never  to  marry  your  presen  hus- 
band, stUl  the  exacting  such  an  oath  was  unlawful, 
and  the  breach  of  it  veniaL 

IsA.  (renmmi^  ier  eampoture.)  Be  it  so,  good  fitther ; 
I  yield  to  thy  better  reasons.  And  now  tell  me,  has 
thy  pious  care  achieved  the  task  I  intrusted  to  theet 

LuD.  Of  superintending  the  erection  of  thy  new 
hospital  for  pilgrims!  I  have,  noble  lady:  and  last 
night  the  minstrel  now  in  the  castle  lodged  there. 

IsA.  Wherefore  oame  he  then  to  the  castle! 

LuD.  Reynold  brought  the  oonmiands  of  the  Baron. 

ISA.  Whence  comes  he,  and  what  is  his  tale !  When 
be  sung  before  Rudiger,  I  thought  that  long  before  I 
had  heard  such  tones — seen  such  a  foce. 

LuD.  It  is  possible  you  may  have  seen  him,  lady, 
for  he  boasts  to  have  been  known  to  Amolf  of  Ebers- 
dorf and  to  have  lived  formerly  in  this  castle.  He 
inquires  much  after  Mtxrlin,  Amolf  s  squire. 

ISA.  Go,  Ludovio — go  quick,  good  lather,  seek  him 
out,  give  him  this  purse,  and  bid  him  leave  the  castle, 
and  speed  him  on  his  way. 

LuD.  May  I  ask  why,  noble  ladyt 

ISA.  Thou  art  inquisitive,  priest:  I  honour  the  ser- 
vants of  God,  but  I  foster  not  the  prying  spirit  of  a 
monk.     Begone  1 

LuD.  But  the  Baron,  lady,  will  expect  a  reason  why 
I  dismiss  his  guest! 

IsA.  Trae,  troe  {twolUdu^  kandf;)  pardon  my 
warmth,  good  father,  I  was  thinking  of  the  cuckoo 
that  grows  too  big  for  the  nest  of  the  sparrow,  and 
strangles  its  (bster-mother.  Do  no  such  birds  roost 
in  convent-walls ! 

LuD.  Lady,  I  understand  you  not. 

IsA.  Well,  then,  say  to  the  Baron,  that  I  have  dis- 
missed long  ago  all  the  attendants  of  the  man  of  whom 
thou  hast  spoken,  and  that  I  wish  to  have  none  of 
them  beneath  my  roof. 

LuD.  {tmpmmliodjf,)  Except  Martin ! 

ISA.  {AarpUf,)  Except  Martin  I  who  saved  the  life 
of  my  son  George !    Do  as  I  command  thee.     [ExU. 

MoMd  LVDOTIC. 
LuD.   Ever  the  same  —  stem  and  peremptory  to 


others  as  rigorous  to  herself;  haughty  even  to  me,  t6 
whom,  in  another  mood,  she  has  knelt  for  absolntioa, 
and  whose  knees  she  has  bathed  in  tears.  I  ean- 
not  fothom  her.  The  unnatural  seal  with  which  she 
performs  her  dreadful  penanoes  cannot  be  religion, 
for  shrewdly  I  guess  she  believes  not  in  their  Ueaed 
efficacy.  Well  fat  her  that  she  is  the  ioimdress  of 
our  convent,  otherwise  we  might  not  have  eR«d  in 
denouncing  her  as  a  heretic  1  \^aL. 


ACT  II^SCENE  I. 

A  Ufoodland  protped* — Tkrou^  a  long  ommis,  half 
grown  iq>  bg  branAlet,  are  duoemed  in  the  baek-gnmnd 
ike  rmnt  of  the  andeni  Cattle  of  Oti^enhaae. — The 
dukud  nam  ofhaHtU  it  heard  during  that 


Enter  Gbobob  of  Asprm,  armed  wUh  a  haUU-axe  in 
hit  hand,  at  /rom  hortebacL  He  Myyotfi  Mabiui, 
and  bringe  Um/orwuxL 

Geo.  Lay  thee  dovm  here,  old  friend.  The  enemy's 
horsemen  will  hardly  take  their  way  aokong  these 
brambles,  through  which  I  have  dragged  thee. 

Mab.  Oh,  do  not  leave  me !  leave  me  not  an  in- 
stant !  My  moments  are  now  but  few,  and  I  would 
profit  by  them. 

Gbo.  Martm,  you  foiget  yourself  and  me — ^I  must 
back  to  the  field. 

Mar.  {attemptt  to  rite,)  Then  drag  me  back  thither 
also ;  I  cannot  die  but  in  your  presence— I  dare  not 
be  alone.    Stay,  to  give  peace  to  my  parting  sooL 

Geo.  I  am  no  priest,  Martin.    {Going.) 

Mar.  {raiting  hinuelfwith  great  pain,)  Baron  Geoige 
of  Aspen,  I  saved  thy  life  in  battle:  Ibr  that  good 
deed,  hear  me  but  one  moment. 

Gbo.  1  hear  thee,  my  poor  friend.    {Retwmii^.) 

Mar.  But  come  close — very  close.  See'st  thoUjW 
knight — this  wound  I  bore  for  thee — and  this— and 
this— dost  thou  not  remember  ! 

Geo.  I  do. 

Mar.  I  have  served  thee  since  then  wast  a  cfaBd; 
served  thee  fiuthfixlly — was  never  from  tliy  aide. 

Geo.  Thou  hast. 

Mar.  And  now  I  die  in  thy  service. 

Geo.  Thou  may'st  recover. 

Mar.  I  cannot.  By  my  long  service — by  my  son 
— by  this  mortal  gash,  and  by  the  death  that  I  am  to 
die— oh,  do  not  hate  me  for  what  I  am  now  to  unfold  I 

Geo.  Be  assured  I  can  never  hate  thee. 

Mar.  Ah,  thou  little  knowest  Swear  to  me 
thou  wilt  speak  a  word  of  comfort  to  my  parting  souL 

Geo.  {taket  hit  hand.)  I  swear  I  wUl.  {Alarmmd 
thonting.)    But  be  brief— thou  knowest  my  haste. 

Mab.  Hear  me,  then.  I  vras  the  squire,  the  be- 
loved and  favourite  attendant,  of  Amolf  of  Ebersdori 
Amolf  was  savage  as  the  mountain  bear.    He  lonrsd 
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the  Lady  Isabel,  bat  ihe  reqtiited  not  hiB  paavon. 
She  loved  thy  fiither ;  but  her  sire,  old  Amheim,  was 
the  friend  of  Arnold  and  the  was  forced  to  marry  him. 
By  midnight,  in  the  chapel  of  Ebersdorf,  the  ill- 
omened  rites  were  performed;  her  reastanoe,  her 
lereams  were  in  vain.  These  arms  detained  her  at 
the  altar  till  the  nuptial  benediction  was  pronounced. 
Canst  thou  forgive  me  1 

6x0.  I  do  forgive  thee.  Thy  obedience  to  thy  sa- 
vage master  has  been  obliterated  by  a  long  train  of 
services  to  his  widow. 

Mas.  Services !  ay,  bloody  services  !  for  they  oom- 
menoed — do  not  quit  my  hand — they  commenced 
with  the  murder  of  my  master.  (Gkobge  qtdU  his 
htndftmd dtutds  aghast  in  sfpesdHeu  horrw,^  Trample 
on  me  !  pursue  me  with  your  dagger !  I  aided  your 
mother  to  poison  her  first  husband  I  I  thank  Heaven, 
it  Is  said. 

Geo.  My  mother  I  Sacred  Heaven  1  Martin,  thou 
ravest — the  fever  of  thy  wound  has  distracted  thee. 

Mas.  No  I  I  am  not  mad  1  Would  to  God  I  were ! 
Try  me  !  Yonder  is  the  WolfihiU— yonder  the  old 
castle  of  GriefenhauB — and  yonder  is  the  hemlook 
marsh  (tn  a  tcAtiper)  where  I  gathered  the  deadly 
plant  that  drugged  Amolf's  cup  of  death.  (Geoboe 
trancna  ihe  stage  in  the  utmosi  a^ftaHon,  and  sometimes 
stands  over  Mabtin  todA  his  hands  clasped  together.) 
Oh,  had  you  seen  him  when  the  potion  took  eifoct ! 
Had  you  heard  his  ravings,  and  seen  the  contortions 
of  his  ghastly  visage  1 — He  died  fiirious  and  impeni- 
tent, as  be  lived ;  and  went— where  I  am  shortly  to 
go.    You  do  not  speak  I 

Geo.  {voith  saDertion.)  Miserable  wretoh !  how  can  I ! 

Mak.  Can  you  not  forgive  me ! 

Geo.  May  God  pardon  thee — I  cannot ! 

Mab.  I  saved  thy  life 

Geo.  For  that,  take  my  curse !  {He  tnakhes  up 
hs  battle-aacey  and  nuhes  out  to  the  side  from  which  the 
noise  is  heard.) 

Mab.  Hear  me  !  yet  more — more  horror  \  {At- 
tempts to  rise,  and/alls  heamly.    A  hud  alarm.) 

Enter  Wickebd,  hastUy, 

Wia  In  the  name  of  God,  Martin,  lend  me  thy 
brand  I 

Mab.  Take  it. 

Wic.  Where  is  it  f 

Mab.  {looks  wildly  othiaL)  In  the  ohapel  at  Ebers- 
dor^  or  buried  in  the  hemlock  marsh. 

Wic.  The  old  grumbler  is  crazy  with  his  wounds. 
Martin,  if  thou  hast  a  spark  of  reason  in  thee,  give  me 
thy  sword.    The  day  goes  sore  against  us. 

Mab.  There  it  lies.  Bury  it  in  the  heart  of  thy 
master  George ;  thou  wilt  do  him  a  good  office— the 
office  of  a  ftithflil  servant. 

.Eiiisr  CoNBAD. 
Con.  Away,  Wickerd  1  to  horse,  and  pursue  I  Ba- 
lon  Geoi^  has  turned  the  d^y;  he  fights  more  like  a 
fiend  than  a  man:  he  has  unhorsed  Roderic,  and 


slain  six  of  his  troopers — they  are  In  neadlong  flight 
' — the  hemlock  marsh  is  red  with  their  gore  !  (Mab- 
TIN  gives  a  deep  groan,  and  foods.)  Away  !  away  ! 
{They  hurry  off,  asto  the  pursuit*) 

Enter  Rodbbic  of  Maltinoen,  without  his  helmet,  his 

arms  disordered  and  brohen,holding  the  truncheon  of  a 

spear  in  his  hand;  with  him,  Babon  Wolpstein. 

Rod.  a  curse  on  fortune,  and  a  double  curse  upon 
G^rge  of  Aspen  1  Never,  never  will  I  forgive  him 
my  disgrace — overthrown  like  a  rotten  trunk  before  a 
whirlwind ! 

Wolf.  Be  comforted.  Count  Roderio ;  it  is  well  we 
have  escaped  betog  prisoners.  See  how  the  troopers 
oi  Aspen  pour  along  the  plain,  like  the  billovra  of  the 
Rhine  1    It  is  good  we  are  shrouded  by  the  thicket. 

Rod.  Why  took  he  not  my  life,  when  he  robbed  me 
of  my  honour  and  of  my  love  t  Why  did  his  spear 
not  pierce  my  heart,  when  mine  Aivered  on  his  arms 
like  a  frail  bulrush  !  {Throws  doum  the  broken  spear.) 
Bear  witness,  heaven  and  earth,  I  outlive  this  disgrace 
only  to  avenge  I 

Wolf.  Be  comforted ;  the  knights  of  Aspen  have 
not  gained  a  bloodless  victory.  And  see,  there  lies 
one  of  Greorge's  followers — {seeing  Mabtin.) 

Rod.  His  squire  Martin ;  if  he  be  not  dead,  we  will 
secure  him :  he  is  the  depositary  of  the  secrets  of  his 
master.  Arouse  thee,  trusty  follower  of  the  house  ol 
Aspen  I 

Mab.  {remvuig.)  Leave  me  not !  leave  me  not, 
Baron  George  I  my  eyes  are  darkened  with  agony  1 
I  have  not  yet  told  all. 

Wolf.  The  old  man  takes  you  for  his  master. 

Rod.  What  wouldst  thou  tell ! 

Mab.  Oh,  I  would  tell  all  the  temptations  by  which 
I  was  urged  to  the  murder  of  Ebersdorf  I 

Rod.  Murder  ! — ^this  is  worth  marking.    Proceed. 

Mab.  I  loved  a  maiden,  daughter  of  Amolf  a 
steward ;  my  master  seduced  her — she  became  au 
outcast,  and  died  in  misery — I  vowed  vengeance — 
and  I  did  avenge  her. 

Rod.  Hadst  thou  accomplices! 

Mab.  None,  but  thy  mother. 

Rod.  The  Lady  Isabella ! 

Mab.  Ayi  she  hated  her  husband:  he  knew  her 
love  to  Rudiger,  and  when  she  heard  that  thy  father 
was  returned  from  Palestine,  her  life  was  endangered 
by  the  transports  of  his  jealousy— thus  prepared  for 
evil,  the  fiend  tempted  us,  and  we  fdl. 

Rod.  {breaks  into  a  transport,)  Fortune  I  thou  hast 
repaid  me  all  I  Love  and  vengeance  are  my  own ! — 
Wolfstoin,  recall  our  followers!  quick,  sound  thy 
bugle>-{WoLFSTEiN  sounds.) 

Mab.  {stares  wildly  round,)  That  was  no  note  of 
Aspen— Count  Rodeiic  of  Maltingen — Heaven !  what 
have  I  said ! 

Rod.  What  thou  canst  not  recall. 

Mab.  Then  is  my  fate  decreed!  1^  as  it  should 
be !  in  this  very  place  was  the  poison  giather^d— 'tis 
retribution ! 

6e 
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EfOi&r  AiiM  orfmr  soldien  qf  RoDEBia 

Rod.  Seciue  this  wounded  trooper ;  bind  hia  wounds, 
and  guard  him  well ;  oarry  him  to  the  ruins  of  Grief- 
enhaus,  and  conceal  him  till  the  troopers  of  Aspen 
have  retired  trom  the  pursuit; — ^look  to  him,  as  you 
love  your  lives. 

Mab.  {led  qff  2y  soUtsrr.)  IGnisters  of  vengeanoe  I 
my  hour  is  come  I  [JSmwi^. 

Rod.  Hope,  joy,  and  triumph,  once  again  are  ye 
mine  I  Welcome  to  my  heart,  long-absent  visitants! 
One  lucky  chance  has  thrown  dominion  into  the  scale 
of  the  house  of  Maltingen,  and  Aspen  hicks  the  beam. 

Wolf.  I  foresee,  indeed,  dishonour  to  the  fkmily  of 
Aspen,  should  this  wounded  squire  make  good  his  tale. 

Rod.  And  how  thinkest  thou  this  disgrace  will  flail 
on  them  t 

Wolf.  Surely,  by  the  public  punishment  of  Lady 
Isabella. 

Rod.  And  is  that  allt 

Wolf.  What  more! 

Rod.  Shortsighted  that  thou  art,  is  not  (George  of 
Aspen,  as  well  as  thou,  a  member  of  the  holy  and  in- 
visible circle,  over  which  I  preside  1 

Wolf.  Speak  lower,  for  Grod's  sake!  these  are 
things  not  to  be  mentioned  before  the  sun. 

Rod.  True :  but  stands  he  not  bound  by  the  most 
solemn  oath  religion  can  devise,  to  discover  to  the 
tribunal  whatever  concealed  iniquity  shall  come  to  his 
knowledge,  be  the  perpetrator  whom  he  may^ay,were 
that  perpetrator  his  own  father — or  mother ;  and  can 
you  doubt  that  he  has  heard  Martin's  confession  t 

Wolf.  True :  but,  blessed  Yiigin !  do  you  think  he 
will  accuse  his  own  mother  before  the  Invisible  judges  \ 

Rod.  If  not,  he  becomes  forsworn,  and,  by  our  law, 
must  die.  Either  way  my  vengeance  is  complete— 
peijurcd  or  parricide,  I  care  not ;  but,  as  the  one  or 
the  other  shall  I  crush  the  haughty  George  of  Aspen. 

Wolf.  Thy  vengeance  strikes  deep. 

Rod.  Deep  as  the  wounds  I  have  borne  from  this 
proud  fsmily.  Rudiger  slew  my  father  in  battle — 
George  has  twice  baffled  and  dishonoured  my  anns, 
and  Henry  has  stolen  the  heart  of  my  beloved :  but 
no  longer  can  Gertrude  now  remain  under  the  care  of 
the  murderous  dam  of  this  brood  of  wolves ;  far  less 
ean  Ae  wed  the  smooth-chedced  boy,  when  this  scene 
of  villany  shall  be  disclosed.  \B^i^, 

Wolf.  Harkl  they  sound  a  retreat:  let  us  go 
deeper  into  the  wood. 

Rod.  The  victors  approach  I  I  shall  dash  their 
triumph ! — Issue  the  private  summons  for  convoking 
the  members  this  very  evening;  I  wHl  direct  the  other 
measures. 

Wolf.  What  place? 

Rod.  The  old  chapel  in  the  ruins  of  Qriefenhaus,  as 
usual.  \EamaaL 

SCENE  II. 
EvUt  Geoboe  of  Abpen,  cufrom  ih»  punuU, 
Gbo.  (oomss  thtdjf/bncard,)   How  many  wretches 


have  sank  under  my  arm  this  day,  to  whom  hfo  was 
sweet,  though  the  wretched  bondsmen  of  Count  Ro- 
derici  And  I— I  who  sought  death  beneath  ereiy 
lifted  battle-axe,  and  oflered  my  breast  to  eveiysnow 
—I  am  enned  with  victory  and  safety.  Here  I  left 
the  wretch Martini— Martini— what,  ho!  Mar- 
tin!  ^Mother  of  God!  he  is  gonel     Should  he 

repeat  the  dreadftil  tale  to  any  other ^Uaitia!— 

He  answers  not.  Peihapa  he  has  crept  into  the 
thicket,  and  died  there— were  it  so,  the  honiUeieerBt 
is  only  mine. 

Enter  Hem&t  of  Aspen,  todk  Wickebo,  Rsnoio, 

(utd/oUowen, 

Hek.  Joy  to  thee,  brother!  thoagh,by  StFnndsi 
I  would  not  gain  another  field  at  the  price  of  seeing 
thee  fight  with  such  reckless  desperation.  Thy  safety 
is  little  less  than  miraculous. 

Ret.  By'r  Lady,  when  Baron  Geoige  stmck,  I 
think  he  must  have  forget  that  his  foes  were  God's 
creatures.  Such  furious  dmngs  I  never  saw,  and  I 
have  been  a  trooper  these  fiirty-two  years  omne  bt. 
Bamaby— - 

Geo.  Peace!  Saw  any  of  you  Martin! 

Wic.  Noble  sir,  I  left  him  here  net  long  maoa. 

Geo.  Alive  or  dead! 

Wic.  Alive,  noble  sir,  but  sorely  wounded.  I  think 
he  must  be  prisoner,  fbr  he  could  not  have  budged 
else  from  hence. 

Geo.  Heedless  slave  I    Why  didat  thou  leave  himt 

Hen.  Dear  brother,  Wickerd  acted  for  the  best :  he 
came  to  our  assistance  and  the  aid  of  his  oompantonai. 

Geo.  I  tell  thee,  Henry,  Martin's  safety  was  d 
more  importance  than  the  lives  of  any  ten  that  staad 
here.  . 

Wic.  {muttering J)  Here  's  much  to  do  about  an  old 
crazy  trencher-shifter. 

Geo.  What  mntterest  thou! 

Wig.  Only,  air  knight,  that  Martin  seemed  out  of 
his  senses  when  I  left  him,  and  has  peihaps  wandered 
into  the  marsh,  and  perished  there. 

Geo.  How— out  of  his  senses)  Did  he  speak  to 
thee  ! — {appr^eneiigely.) 

Wic  Yes,  noble  sir. 

Geo.  Dear  Henry,  step  for  an  instant  to  yon  tree— 
thou  wilt  see  from  thence  if  the  foe  rally  upon  the 
WolMill.  (Hemrt  retires,)  And  do  you  stand  back 
{to  the  eoldiera.)  IHe  bnnffe  WiCKBKD/bnooni 

Geo.  {with  nuErbed  aj/prehenmon,)  What  did  MartiB 
Bay  to  thee»  Wickerd ! — tell  Ta<^  on  thy  allegiance. 

Wia  Mere  ravings,  air  luught^-oiHered  me  bis 
sword  to  kill  you. 

Geo.  Said  he  aught  of  killing  any  one  dae ! 

Wic.  No :  the  pain  of  his  wonnd  seemed  to  Jbavs 
brought  on  a  fever. 

Geo.  {eUupe  Ui  hctnde  together,)  I  breathe  agsis— I 
spy  comfort  Why  oonld  I  not  see  as  well  as  tiiis  fel- 
low, that  the  wounded  wretch  may  have  been  dis* 
traoted!  Let  me  at  least  think  so  till  proof  shaU  show 
the  truth  (oskfe.)  Wickerd,  think  not  on  what  1 1 
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the  he&t  of  the  battle  had  chafed  my  blood.    Thou 
hast  wished  for  the  Nether  fium  at  Ebersdorf— it  shaU 
be  thme. 
Wia  Thanks,  my  noble  lord. 

Re-enter  "HEsnY. 

Hbn.  No — they  do  not  rally — they  have  had  enongh 
of  it — but  Wickerd  and  Conrsd  shall  remain,  with 
twenty  troopers  and  a  score  of  crossbowmen,  and  soonr 
the  woods  towards  Qriefenhans,  to  prevent  the  fagi« 
tiTes  ttom  making  head.  We  will,  with  the  rest,  to 
Ebersdort    What  say  yon,  brother  I 

Geo.  Well  ordered.  Wickerd,  look  thoa  search 
erery  where  for  Martin :  bring  him  to  me  dead  or  alive ; 
leave  not  a  nook  of  the  wood  unsought. 

Wia  I  warrsnt  yoo,  noble  sir,  I  shall  find  him, 
eoald  he  clew  himself  up  like  a  dormouse. 

Hsif.  I  think  he  must  be  prisoner. 

Gbo.  Heaven  forfendl  Take  a  trumpet,  Eustaoe 
{to  OH  aUemiaiit;)  ride  to  the  castle  of  Haltingen,  and 
demand  a  parley.  If  Martin  is  prisoner,  oflbr  any 
ransom:  offer  ten — ^twenty— all  our  prisoners  in  ex- 
change.   ^ 

Eus.  It  shall  be  done,  sir  knight. 

Hen.  Ere  we  go,  sound  trumpets— strike  up  the 
song  of  victory. 

SONQ. 

Joy  to  the  victors !  the  sons  of  old  AMpea ! 

Joy  to  the  race  of  the  battle  and  soar  I 
Glory's  proud  garland  triumphantly  grasping ; 
Grenerous  in  peace,  and  victorious  in  war. 
Honour  acquiring, 
Valour  inspiring. 
Bursting,  resistless,  through  foemen  they  go: 
War-axes  wielding. 
Broken  ranks  yielding, 
Till  from  the  battle  proud  Roderio  retiring, 
Yields  in  wild  rout  the  £sir  palm  to  his  foe. 

Joy  to  each  warrior,  true  follower  of  Aspen ! 
Joy  to  the  heroes  that  gain'd  the  bold  day ! 
Health  to  our  wounded,  in  agony  gasping ; 
Peace  to  our  brethren  that  fell  in  the  fray ! 
Boldly  this  morning, 
Roderic's  power  scorning, 
Well  for  their  chieftain  their  blades  did  they  wield: 
Joy  blest  them  dying, 
As  Maltingen  flying. 
Low  laid  his  banners,  our  conquest  adorning, 
Theur  death-clouded  eyeballs  descried  on  the  field  I 

Now  to  our  home,  the  proud  mansion  of  Aspen, 

Bend  we,  gay  victors,  triumphant  away; 
There  each  fond  danlse],  her  gallant  youth  clasping. 
Shall  wipe  from  his  forehead  the  stains  of  the 
fray, 
listening  the  pnaeing 
Of  horses  advancing ; 
E'en  now  on  the  turrets  our  maidens  appear. 


Love  our  hearts  warming. 
Songs  the  night  charming. 
Round  goes  the  grape  in  the  goblet  gay  dan<nng ; 
Love,  wine,  and  soqg,  our  Uithe  evening  shall  cheer! 

Hen.  Now  spread  our  banners,  and  to  Ebersdorf  in 
triumph.  We  carry  relief  to  the  anxious,  joy  to  the 
heart  of  the  aged,  brother  George.    (Ching  qfl) 

Geo.  Or  treble  misery  and  death. 

{Apartf  andJoUovmuf  dotdy. 

The  fiMMW  $otmdif  and  iks/oUofMn  of  Aapen  begin  to 
fiU  aerou  Ike  Magt,    Tke  etirtain/kUt. 


ACT  III.— SCENE  L 


OuUeofJSbendaif. 

Rudigeb,  Isabella,  and  Gbbirudb. 

RuD.  I  prithee,  dear  wife,  be  merry.  It  must  be 
over  by  this  time,  and  happily,  otherwise  the  bad  news 
had  reached  us. 

ISA.  Should  we  not,  then,  have  heard  the  tidings  of 
the  good  I 

RvD.  Oh !  these  fly  slower  by  halt  Besides,  I  war- 
rant all  of  them  engaged  in  the  pursuit.  Oh  1  not  a 
page  would  leave  the  skirts  of  the  fugitives  till  they 
were  fairly  beaten  into  their  holds  ;  but  had  the  boys 
lost  the  day,  the  stragglers  had  made  for  the  castle. 
Go  to  the  window,  Gertrude :  seest  thou  any  thing  I 

Gbr.  I  think  I  see  a  horseman. 

ISA.  A  single  rider  1  then  I  fear  me  much. 

Gee.  It  is  only  Father  Ludovic. 

RuD.  A  plague- on  thee !  didst  thou  take  a  hi  friar 
on  a  mule  for  a  trooper  of  the  house  of  Aspen  t 

Gbr.  But  yonder  is  a  cloud  of  dust 

RuD.  {eafferfy.)  Indeed  I 

Gee.  It  is  only  the  wine  sledges  going  to  my  aunt's 
convent. 

RuD.  The  devil  confound  the  wine  sledges,  and  the 
mules,  uid  the  monks  !  Come  fnm  the  window,  and 
torment  me  no  longer,  thou  seer  of  strange  sights. 

Gee.  Dear  uncle,  what  can  I  do  to  amuse  you ! 
Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  dreamed  this  morning  1 

RuD.  Nonsense :  but  say  on ;  any  thing  is  better 
thannlence. 

Gbr.  I  thouc^t  I  was  in  the  chapel,  and  they  were 
burying  my  aunt  Isabella  alive.  And  who,  do  you 
think,  aunt,  were  the  gravediggers  who  shovelled  in 
the  earth  upon  ,yon  !  Even  Baroo  Ghorge  and  old 
Martin. 

ISA.  {cqapean  tkodotd,)  Heaven  I  what  an  idea ! 

Gee.  Do  but  think  of  my  terror— and  Minhpld  the 
minstrel  played  all  the  while  to  drown  your  screams. 

RuD.  And  old  Father  Ludovic  danced  a  saraband, 
with  the  steeple  of  the  new  convent  upon  his  thick 
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tkun  by  way  of  mitre.  A  truce  to  this  nonsense. 
Give  us  a  song,  my  love,  and  leave  thy  dreams  and 
visions. 

Geb.  What  shall  I  sing  to  yea  ! 

RuD.  Sing  to  me  of  war. 

Ger.  I  cannot  fling  of  battle ;  but  I  will  sing  you 
the  Lament  of  Eleanor  of  Toro,  when  her  lover  was 
slain  in  the  wars. 

ISA.  Oh,  no  laments,  Grertrude. 

RuD.  Then  sing  a  song  of  mirth. 

IsA.  Dear  husband,  is  this  a  time  for  mirth  ? 

RuD.  Xs  it  neither  a  time  to  sing  of  mirth  nor  of 
sorrow  t  Isabella  would  rather  hoar  Father  Ludovic 
chant  the  "  De  profundis." 

Ger.  Dear  uncle,  be  not  angry.  At  present,  I  can 
only  sing  the  lay  of  poor  £leanor.  It  comes  to  my 
heart  at  this  moment  as  if  the  sorrowful  mourner  had 
been  my  own  raster. 

SONG.* 

Sweet  shone  the  sun  on  the  fair  lake  of  Toro, 

Weak  were  the  whispers  that  waved  the  dark  wood. 
As  a  fair  maiden,  bewilder'd  in  sorrow, 

Sigh'd  to  the  breezes  and  wept  to  the  flood. — 
*^  Saints,  from  the  mansion  of  bliss  lowly  bending. 

Virgin,  that  hear'st  the  poor  suppliant's  cry, 
Grant  my  petition,  in  anguish  ascending, 

My  Frederick  restore,  or  let  Eleanor  die." 

Distant  and  &int  were  the  sounds  of  the  battle ; 

With  the  breezes  they  rise,  with  the  breezes  they  ful, 
Till  the  shout,  and  the  groan,  and  the  conflict's  dread 
rattle. 

And  the  chase's  wild  clamour  came  loading  the  gale. 
Breathless  she  gazed  through  the  woodland  so  dreary, 

Slowly  approaching,  a  warrior  was  seen ; 
Life's  ebbing  tide  nuuk'd  lus  footsteps  so  weary. 

Cleft  was  his  helmet,  and  woe  was  his  mien. 

**  Save  thee,  fair  maid,  for  our  armies  are  flying; 

Save  thee,  fur  maid,  for  thy  guardian  is  low ; 
Cold  on  yon  heath  thy  bold  Frederick  is  lying. 

Fast  through  the  woodland  approaches  the  foe." 
[The  voice  of  Gebtrudk  stdb  by  degrees^  UU 
Ae  bwrstt  into  lean. 

RuD.  How  now,  Gertrude ! 

Ger.  Alas  1  may  not  the  &te  of  poor  Eleanor  at 
this  moment  be  mine  1 

RuD.  Never,  my  girl,  never !  (MUUcary  mmie  ia 
Aeard.)  Hark  1  hark  !  to  the  sounds  that  tell  thee  so. 

{All  rite  and  nm  to  the  window. 

RuD.  Joy !  joy  I  they  come,  and  oome  victorious. 
{Ths  e&orut  of  the  war-mug  w  heard  without,')  Wel- 
come !  welcome !  once  more  have  my  old  eyes  seen 
the  banners  of  the  house  of  Maltingen  trampled  in 
the  dust. — Isabella,  broach  our  oldest  casks :  wine  is 
fweet  after  war. 


'  Ooupare  with  "  The  Maid  of  Toro/*  ante,  p.  631. 


Enter  He!sry,  foilowed  hy  Reynold  tutdtraoperr, 

RuD.  Joy  to  thee,  my  boy  :  let  me  press  thee  to 
this  old  heart. 

ISA.  Bless  thee,  my  son — {enAraees  ib'si)— Oh,  bow 
many  hours  of  bitterness  are  compensated  by  thi« 
embrace !  Bless  thee,  my  Henry  I  where  hast  thou 
left  thy  brother  I 

Hen.  Hard  at  hand :  by  this  he  is  erossng  ths 
drawbridge.  Hast  thou  no  greetings  lor  me^  Ger- 
trude!   {Goettoher,) 

GsR.  I  joy  not  in  battles. 

RuD.  But  she  had  tears  for  thy  danger. 

HsH.  Thanks,  my  gentle  Gertrude.  See,  I  havs 
brought  back  thy  scarf  from  no  inglorious  field. 

Ger.  It  is  bloody !— <«JbdM.) 

Run.  Dost  start  at  that,  my  giri  ?  Were  it  his 
own  blood,  as  it  is  that  of  his  foes,  thou  shouldst  gk»y 
in  it. — Go,  Reynold,  make  good  cheer  with  thy  fel- 
lows. [Back  Rethold  and  Sddien, 

Enter  Gboboe  jMutbeTy. 

Geo.  (goet  etraight  to  Rudioer.)  Father,  tfay 
blessing. 

RuD.  Thou  hast  it,  boy. 

IsA.  (rosAefl  to  embrace  hkor-he  mnide  her,)  How  ! 
art  thou  wounded ! 

Geo.  No. 

RuD.  Thou  lookest  deadly  pale. 

Geo.  It  is  nothing. 

IsA.  Heaven's  blessing  on  my  gallamt  George. 

Geo.  {aeide,)  Dares  she  bestow  a  Ueningl  Ob, 
Martin's  tale  was  frenzy  I 

ISA.  Smile  upon  us  for  once,  my  son;  darken  not 
thy  brow  on  this  day  of  gladness — ^few  are  our  mo- 
ments of  joy — should  not  my  sons  share  in  them  t 

Geo.  (anie.)  She  has  moments  of  joy— it  ton 
frenzy  then ! 

ISA.  Gertrude,  my  love,  assist  me  to  disarm  the 
knight.    {She  looeene  and  takee  off  he  cas9ti8.) 

Ger.  There  is  one,  two,  three  hacks,  and  none  has 
pierced  the  steel. 

RuD.  Let  me  see.    Let  me  see.    A  trusty  casque ! 

Ger.  Else  hadst  thou  gone. 

ISA.  I  will  reward  the  armourer  with  its  wdght  is 
gold. 

Geo.  {aside,)  She  mnel  be  innocent. 

Ger.  And  Henry's  shield  is  hacked,  too !  Let  me 
show  it  to  you,  unde.  {She  oarriee  Hekrt's  to  Rcdi- 

GER.) 

RuD.  Do,  my  love;  and  come  hither,  Henry,  thoa 
shalt  tell  me  how  the  day  went. 

[Henrt  and  Gertrude  eonnene  apart  tritt 
RiTDiOBR ;  George  oomei  forward;  Isa- 
bella eorna  to  hhn, 
ISA.  Surely,  George,  some  evil  baa  befallen  tbeew 
(3rave  thou  art  ever,  but  so  dreadflilly  gloomy— 
Geo.  EvSL^  indeed.— (^si<2e.)    Now  for  the  trial 
ISA.  Has  your  loss  been  great ! 
Geo.  No  !— Yes  \— {Apart,)    I  cannot  do  U. 
I&A.  Perhaps  some  friend  Icet  I 
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d^.  It  must  be. — Martin  m  dead.-^He  regards  her 
with  apprAmttOHy  but  steadily,  at  ke  frcmowatn  ikem 
leorif.) 

Is  A.  (  «for<s,  (hen  tkawt  a  phatUjf  eacpreanon  of  joy.) 
Deadl 

Gbo.  {almod  dnerooma  hf  Ju*  fedings.)  Giiiltj  ! 
Guilty  \—{apaii.) 

ISA.  {fm&out  observing  to  emotion.)  Didst  thou  uy 
lieftdt 

Geo.  Did  I — ^do — I  only  said  mortally  wounded. 

IsA.  Wounded  t  only  wounded  t  Where  is  he  t  Let 
me  fly  to  him. — {Going.) 

Gbo.  {ttandy.)  Hold,  Udy !— Speak  not  so  loud  !— 
Thou  canst  not  see  him  I — He  is  a  prisoner. 

IsA.  A  prisoner,  and  wounded  I  Fly  to  his  deliver- 
ance ! — Offer  wealth,  lands,  castles,— -all  our  posse*- 
tions,  for  his  ransom.  Never  shall  I  know  peace  till 
these  walls,  or  till  the  grave  secures  him. 

Geo.  {apart.)  Guilty  I    Guilty  1 

Enter  Fbtssu 

Pet.  Hugo,  squire  to  the  Count  of  Maltingen,  has 
arrived  with  a  message. 

RuD.  I  will  receive  him  in  the  hall. 

[Eeit,  leaning  on  Gertbudb  and  Henkt. 

ISA.  Gh),  George — see  after  Martin. 

Geo.  {Jvrmly.)  No — I  have  a  task  to  perform ;  and 
though  the  eazth  should  open  and  devour  me  alive — I 
will  accomplish  it.  But  first — ^but  first — Nature,  take 
thy  tribute^ — {He  faU*  on  hie  motier't  neck,  and  weqte 
bitterig.) 

ISA.  George  I  my  son  I  for  Heaven's  sake,  what 
dreadful  frenzy  1 

Geo.  {tpaOu  two  turns  across  As  slags  and  composes 
Jdnue^.)  Listen,  mother — I  knew  a  knight  in  Hun- 
gary, gallant  in  battle,  hospitable  and  generous  in 
peace.  The  king  gave  him  his  friendship,  and  the 
administration  of  a  province ;  that  province  was  in- 
fested by  thieves  and  murderers.    You  mark  me  \ — 

ISA.  Most  heedfiilly. 

Geo.  The  knight  was  sworn — ^bound  by  an  oath  the 
most  dreadful  that  can  be  taken  by  man — to  deal 
among  offenders,  evenhanded,  stem  and  impartial 
Justice.    Was  it  not  a  dreadful  vow  t 

IsA.  {tpitk  an  ajiotation  of  oonyoostwe.)  Solemn, 
doubtless,  as  the  oath  of  every  magistrate. 

Geo.  And  inviolable  1 

ISA.  Surely— inviolable. 

Geo.  Well  I  it  happened,  that  when  he  rode  out 
against  the  banditti,  he  made  a  prisoner.  And  who, 
think  you,  that  prisoner  was! 

ISA.  I  know  not  {with  increasing  terror,) 

Geo.  {tremNir^  but  proceeding  nqndlg.)  His  own 
twin-brother,  who  sucked  the  same  breasts  with  him, 
and  lay  in  the  bosom  of  the  same  mother ;  his  brother 
whom  he  loved  as  his  own  soul— what  should  that 
knight  have  done  unto  his  brother  1 

ISA.  {almost  spesdUess.)  AUub  !  what  did  he  do  1 

Geo.  He  did  {tsuming  his  head  from  her,  and  toith 
eiasped  hands)  what  I  can  never  do  : — he  did  his  duty. 


ISA.  My  son !  my  son !— Mercy  I  Mercy !  {(lings 
to  Mm.) 

Geo.  Is  it  then  true ! 

ISA.  What! 

Geo.  What  Martin  said !  (Isabella  hides  her/ace.) 
It  is  true ! 

IsA.  {looks  up  vji&  an  air  ofdigmtg.)  Hear,  Framer 
of  the  laws  of  nature  I  the  mother  is  judged  by  the 
child— (r»mf  towards  him.)  Yes,  it  is  true— true 
that,  fearful  of  my  own  life,  I  secured  it  by  the  mur- 
der of  my  tyrant.  Mistaken  coward  !  I  little  knew 
on  what  terrors  I  ran,  to  avoid  one  moment's  agony. 
— Thou  hast  the  secret ! 

Geo.  Knowest  thou  to  whom  thou  hast  told  it! 

Is  A.  To  my  son. 

Geo.  No !  No  1  to  an  executioner  I 

IsA.  Be  it  so — ^go,  proclaim  my  crime,  and  forget 
not  my  punishment.  Forget  not  that  the  murderess 
of  her  husband  has  dragged  out  years  of  hidden  re- 
morse, to  be  brought  at  last  to  the  scaffold  by  her  own 
cherished  son — thou  art  silent. 

Geo.  The  language  of  Nature  is  no  more !  How 
shall  I  team  another  \ 

Jax.  Look  upon  me,  Geoige.  Should  the  execu- 
tioner be  abashed  before  the  criminal — look  upon  me, 
my  son.    From  my  soul  do  I  forgive  thee. 

Gbo.  Forgive  me  what! 

ISA.  What  thou  dost  meditate — ^be  vengeance  heavy, 
but  let  it  be  secret— add  not  the  death  of  a  father  to 
that  of  the  sinner !  Oh !  Rudiger  !  Rudiger  1  innocent 
cause  of  all  my  guilt  and  all  my  woe,  how  wilt  thou 
tear  thy  silver  locks  when  thou  shalt  hear  her  guilt 
whom  thou  hast  so  often  clashed  to  thy  bosom — hear 
her  infomy  proclaimed  by  the  son  of  thy  fondest  hopes 
— {weeps.) 

Geo.  {struggling  for  breaih.)  Nature  will  have  utter- 
Mice  :  mother,  dearest  moUier,  I  will  save  you  or 
perish !  {throws  himself  into  her  arms.)  Thus  fall  my 
vows. 

ISA.  Man  thyself!  I  ask  not  safety  firom  thee.  Never 
shall  it  be  said,  that  Isabella  of  Aspen  turned  her  son 
from  the  path  of  duty,  though  his  footsteps  must  pass 
over  her  mangled  corpse.    Man  thyself. 

Geo.  No  I  No !  The  ties  of  Nature  were  knit  by 
GkKl  himself.  Cursed  be  the  stoic  pride  that  would 
rend  them  asunder,  and  call  it  virtue  I 

ISA.  My  son !  My  son ! — ^How  shall  I  behold  thee 
hereafter! 

IThree  hnochs  are  heard  upon  ihe  door  of  the 
apartmenL 

Geo.  Hark!  One — two— three.  Roderic,  thou  art 
speedy !    {Apart.) 

ISA.  {opens  the  door.)  A  parchment  stuck  to  the 
door  with  a  poniard  1  {Opens  U.)  Heaven  and  earth  I 
^  summons  from  the  invisible  judges  [^Drops  the 
parchment.) 

Geo.  {reads  with  emotion.)  "  Isabella  of  Aspen,  ac- 
cused of  murder  by  poison,  we  conjure  thee,  by  the 
cord  and  by  the  steel,  to  appear  this  night  before  the 
avengers  of  blood,  who  judge  in  secret  and  avenge  im 
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Mertt,  like  the  Deity.  As  (tkoa  art  innocent  or  guilty, 
so  be  thy  deliverance/*— Martin,  Martin,  tiioa  hast 
played  false ! 

ISA.  Alas  t  whither  shall  I  fly ! 

Geo.  Thou  canst  not  fly ;  instant  death  wonld  fol- 
low the  attempt ;  a  hundred  thousand  arms  would  be 
raised  against  thy  life;  every  morsel  thou  didst  taste, 
every  drop  which  thou  didst  drink,  the  very  breeze  of 
heaven  that  fuined  thee,  would  come  loaded  with  de- 
struction. One  chance  of  safety  is  open : — obey  the 
summons. 

IsA..  And  perish. — Yet  why  should  I  still  fear  death  t 
Be  it  so. 

Geo.  No — I  have  sworn  to  save  you.  I  will  not  do 
the  work  by  halves.  Does  any  one  save  Martin  know 
of  the  dreadful  deed  f 

IsA.  None.  * 

Geo.  Then  go — assert  your  innocence,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  me. 

Iba*  Wretch  that  I  am  I  How  can  1  support  the 
task  you  would  impose ! 

Geo.  Think  on  my  father.  live  for  him :  he  will 
need  all  the  comfort  thou  canst  bestow.  Let  the 
thought  that  his  destruction  is  involved  in  thine,  carry 
thee  through  the  dreadful  trial. 

ISA.  Be  it  BO. — For  Rudiger  I  have  lived  :  for  him 
I  will  continue  to  bear  the  burden  of  existence :  but 
the  instant  that  my  guilt  comes  to  his  knowledge  shall 
be  the  last  of  my  life.  Ere  I  would  bear  from  him  one 
glance  of  hatred  or  of  scorn,  this  dagger  should  drink 
my  blood.    {Puts  (hi poniard  itUo  her  bofom.) 

Geo.  Fear  not.  He  can  never  know.  No  evidence 
shall  appear  against  you. 

I8A.  How  shall  I  obey  the  summons,  and  where  find 
the  terrible  judgment-seat  I 

Geo.  Leave  that  to  the  judges.  Resolve  but  to  obey, 
and  a  conductor  will  be  found.  Go  to  the  chapel ; 
there  pray  for  your  sins  and  for  mine.  {He leads  her 
out,  and  rofttTM.)— Sins,  indeed  I  I  break  a  dreadful 
vow,  but  I  save  the  lifb  of  a  parent ;  and  the  penance 
I  vnll  do  for  my  pexjury  shall  appal  even  the  judges 
of  blood. 

Enter  Reynold. 

Ret.  Sir  knight,  the  messenger  of  Count  Roderic 
desirM  to  speak  veith  you. 

Geo.  Admit  him. 

Enter  Hugo. 

Huo.  Count  Roderic  of  Maltingen  greets  you.  He 
says  he  will  this  night  hear  the  bat  flutter  and  the 
owlet  scream ;  and  he  bids  me  ask  if  thou  also  wilt 
listen  to  the  music 

Geo.  I  understand  him.    I  will  be  there. 

Huo.  And  the  count  says  to  you,  that  he  will  not 
ransom  your  wounded  squire,  though  you  would  down- 
weigh  his  best  horse  with  gold.  But  you  may  send 
him  a  confessor,  for  the  count  says  he  will  need  one. 

Geo.  Is  he  so  near  death  f 

Hdo.  Not  as  it  seems  to  me.  He  is  weak  through 
loss  of  hXood  ;  but  since  his  wound  was  dressed  he  can 


both  stand  and  vralk.  Our  count  has  a  notable  babun, 
which  has  recruited  him  much. 

Geo.  Enough — I  will  send  a  priest — {Exit  Hooo.) 
I  fsthom  his  plot  He  wonld  add  another  witness  to  the 
tale  of  Martin's  guilt  But  no  priest  shall  approadi 
him.  Reynold,  thinkest  thoa  not  we  ooold  send  one 
of  the  troopers,  disguised  as  a  monk,  to  aid  Martin  io 
making  his  escape  t 

Ret,  Noble  sir,  the  followers  of  your  house  are  so 
well  known  to  those  of  Maltingen,  that  I  fear  it  is  im- 
possible. 

Geo.  Knowest  thou  of  no  stranger  who  might  be 
employed  1    His  reward  shall  exceed  even  his  hopes. 

Ret.  So  please  yon — I  think  the  minstrel  coald 
well  execute  such  a  commission :  he  is  shrewd  and 
cunning,  and  can  vmte  and  read  like  a  priest 

Geo.  Call  him.— (£Mir  Retnold.)  If  this  fills,  I 
must  employ  open  force.  Were  Martin  removed,  no 
tongue  can  assert  the  bloody  truth. 

Enter  Mtnsirel. 

Geo.  Come  hither,  Minhold.  Hast  thou  ooorsge 
to  undertake  a  dangerous  enterprise  1 

Ber.  My  life,  sir  Knight,  has  been  one  scene  of 
danger  and  of  dread.    I  have  forgotten  how  to  fear. 

Geo.  Thy  speech  is  above  thy  seeming.  Who  art 
thout 

Ber.  An  unfortunate  knight,  obliged  to  sbrond 
myself  under  this  disguise. 

Geo.  What  is  the  cause  of  thy  misfortunes  ? 

Ber.  1  slew,  at  a  tournament,  a  piinoe,  and  wss 
bid  under  the  ban  of  the  empire. 

Geo.  I  have  interest  with  the  emperor.  Swear  to 
perform  what  task  I  shall  impose  on  thee,  and  I  will 
procure  the  recall  of  the  ban. 

Ber.  1  swear. 

Geo.  Then  take  the  disguise  of  a  monk,  and  go 
with  the  follower  of  Count  Roderic,  as  if  to  confess 
my  wounded  squire  Martin.  Give  him  thy  dressy  sad 
remain  in  prison  in  his  stead.  Thy  captivity  shall  bs 
short,  and  I  pledge  my  knightly  word  I  will  labour  to 
execute  my  promise,  when  thou  shalt  have  letsnre  to 
unfold  thy  history. 

Ber.  I  will  do  as  you  direct  Is  the  life  of  your 
squire  in  danger  ! 

Geo.  It  is,  unless  thou  canst  accomplish  his  rdease 

Ber.  I  will  essay  it  [Exit 

Geo.  Such  are  the  mean  expedients  to  which 
George  of  Aspen  must  now  resort  No  longer  can  I 
debate  with  Roderio  in  the  field.  The  depraved— 
the  peijured  knight  must  contend  with  him  only  in 
the  arts  of  dissimulation  and  treachery.  Oh,  mother 
mother !  the  most  bitter  consequence  of  thy  crime 
has  been  the  birth  of  thy  first-born !  But  I  must 
warn  my  brother  of  the  impending  storm.  Poor 
Henry,  how  little  can  thy  gay  temper  anticipate  evil! 
What,  ho  there  I  {Enter  an  AttendanL)  Wh^e  h 
Baron  Henry ! 

Att.  Noble  sir,  he  rode  forth,  after  a  slight  refimb 
ment,  to  virat  the  iiarty  in  the  field. 
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Gbo.  Saddle  my  ateed;  I  will  follov  him. 

An.  So  plesM  yoo,  yoar  noble  &ther  has  twice  de- 
manded jonr  presence  at  the  banquet 

Gbo.  It  matters  not— say  that  I  have  ridden  forth 
to  the  WolAhiU.    Where  is  thy  lady  t 

An.  In  the  chapel,  sir  knight 

Gbo.  Tis  well— saddle  my  h^j^bone-iaptui)  for 
the  last  time.  [Emi, 


ACT  IV.— SCENE  I. 
nearer  view  of  the  CatUe  Han  in  Ad  Seamd,  but  etiU 

'^^  ^e^rwee^w  %^wws^(PSe^^WB 

Enter  Rodebic,  Wolpsxkin,  and  Soldierg,  at  from  a 
reoonntntring  party. 

Wolf.  They  mean  to  improve  their  snooess,  and 
will  push  their  advantage  for.  We  most  retreat  be* 
times,  Count  Roderic. 

Rod.  We  are  safe  here  for  the  present  They  make 
no  immediate  motion  of  advance.  I  foncy  neither 
Geoige  nor  Henry  are  with  their  party  in  the  wood. 

Enier  Huoo. 
•    Huo.  Noble  sir,  how  shall  I  tell  what  has  hap- 
pened! 

Rod.  What! 

Huo.  Martin  has  escaped. 

Rod.  Villain,  thy  life  shaU  pay  it !  {StrUtet  at 
Hugo— tt  AeUiy  Wolfstbin.) 

Wolf.  Hold,  hold.  Count  Roderic  I  Hugo  may  be 
blameless. 

Rod.  Reckless  slave  1  how  came  he  to  escape ! 

13jjq,  Under  the  disguise  of  a  monk's  habit,  whom 
by  your  orders  we  brought  to  confess  him. 

Rod.  Has  he  been  long  gone  ! 

Hue.  An  hour  and  more  dnee  he  passed  our  sen- 
tiaels,  disguised  as  the  chaplain  of  Aspen :  but  he 
walked  so  slowly  and  feebly,  I  think  he  cannot  yet 
have  reached  the  posts  of  the  enemy. 

Rod.  Where  is  the  treacherous  priest  I 

Huo.  He  waits  his  doom  not  for  from  hence. 

[£MrHuoo. 

Bod.  Drag  him  hither.  The  miscreant  that  snatched 
the  morsel  of  vengeance  from  the  lion  of  Maltingen, 
shall  expire  under  torture. 

Remder  Huoo,  todi  Bb&tbam  and  AUendants. 

Rod.  Villain !  what  tempted  thee,  under  the  garb 
of  a  minister  of  religion,  to  steal  a  criminal  from  the 
hand  of  justioe  t 

Bbb.  I  am  no  villain,  Count  Rod^o ;  and  I  only 
aided  the  escape  of  one  wounded  wretch  whom  thou 
didst  mean  to  kill  basely. 

Rod.  Liar  and  slave !  thou  hast  assisted  a  murderer, 
upon  whom  justice  had  sacred  claims. 


Bbb.  I  warn  thee  agun,  Count,  that  I  am  ncitlier 
liar  nor  slave.  Shortly  I  hope  to  tell  thee  I  am  once 
more  thy  equal. 

Rod.  Thou!  Thou! 

Bsk  Yee!  the  name  of  Bertram  of  Ebersdorf  was 
once  not  unknown  to  thee. 

Rod.  {atUmiahed.)  Thou  Bertram!  the  brother  of 
Amolf  of  Ebersdorf  first  husband  of  the  Baropess 
Isabella  of  Aspen ! 

Bbb.  The  same. 

Rod.  Who,  in  a  quarrel  at  a  tournament,  many 
years  since,  slew  a  blood-relation  of  the  emperor,  and 
was  laid  under  the  ban  t 

Bbb.  The  same. 

Rod.  And  who  has  now,  in  the  disguise  at  a  priest, 
aided  the  escape  of  Martin,  squire  to  George  of  As- 
pta! 

Bbb.  The  same— the  same. 

Rod.  Then,  by  the  holy  cross  of  Cologne,  thou  hast 
set  at  liberty  the  murderer  of  thy  brother  Araolf  1 

Bbb.  How  I   What  I   I  understand  thee  not ! 

Rod.  Bliserable  plotter  I — ^Martin,  by  his  own  con- 
fession, as  Wolfotein  heard,  avowed  having  aided  Isa- 
bella in  the  murder  of  her  husband.  I  had  laid  such 
a  plan  of  vengeance  as  should  have  made  all  Grermany 
shudder.  And  thou  hast  counteracted  it — ^thon,  the 
brother  of  the  murdered  Amolf ! 

Bbb.  Can  this  be  so,  Wolfotein ! 

Wolf.  I  heard  Martin  confess  the  murder. 

Bbb.  Then  am  I  indeed  unfortunate  1 

Rod.  What,  in  the  name  of  evil,  brought  thee 
here! 

Bbb.  I  am  the  last  of  my  race.  When  I  was  out- 
lawed, as  thou  knowest,  the  lands  of  Ebersdorf,  my 
rightful  inheritance,  were  declared  forfeited,  and  the 
Emperor  bestowed  them  upon  Rudiger  when  he  mar- 
ried Isabella.  I  attempted  to  defend  my  domain,  but 
Rudiger — Hell  thank  him  for  itr-^nforoed  the  ban 
against  me  at  the  head  of  his  vassals,  and  I  was  con- 
strained to  fly.  Since  then  I  have  warred  against  the 
Saracens  in  Spain  a&d  Palestine. 

Rod.  But  why  didst  thou  return  to  a  land  where 
death  attends  thy  being  discovered  t 

Bbb.  Impatience  urged  me  to  see  once  more  the 
land  of  my  natirity,  and  the  towers  of  Ebersdorf.  I 
came  there  yesterday,  under  the  name  of  the  minstrel 
Minhold. 

Rod.  And  what  prevailed  on  thee  to  undertake  to 
deliver  Martin ! 

Bbb.  George,  though  I  told  not  my  name,  engaged 
to  procure  the  recall  of  the  ban ;  besides,  he  told  me 
Martin's  life  was  in  danger,  and  I  accounted  the  old 
villain  to  be  the  last  remaining  follower  of  our  house. 
But,  as  God  shall  judge  me,  the  tale  of  hoiror  thou 
hast  mentioned  I  could  not  have  even  suspected.  Re- 
port ran,  that  my  brother  died  of  the  plague. 

Wolf.  Raised  for  the  purpose,  doubtless,  of  pre* 
venting  attendance  upon  his  sick-bed,  and  an  inspec- 
tion of  his  body. 

Bbb.  My  vengeance  shall  be  dreadful  as  its  cause  4 
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The  usnrpen  of  my  uiheritance,  the  robbers  of  mj  ho- 
nour, the  xnnrdererB  of  my  brother,  shall  be  cut  off, 
root  and  branch ! 

Rod.  Thon  art,  then,  welcome  here ;  especially  if 
thon  art  still  a  true  brother  to  our  invisible  order. 

Beb.  I  am. 

Rod.  There  is  a  meeting  this  night  on  the  bminefls 
of  tby  brother's  death.  Some  are  now  come.  I  must 
despatch  them  in  pursuit  of  Martin. 

Enter  Huoo. 

Hvo.  The  foes  advanoe,  ur  knight. 

Rod.  Back  I  back  to  the  ruins!  Gome  with  us, 
Bertram ;  on  the  road  thou  ahalt  hear  the  dreadful 
histoiy.  [EMwd. 

From  the  opposHe  tide  enter  George,  Henrt,   * 
WiCKSBD,  Conrad,  and  Soldiers. 

9eo.  No  news  of  Martin  yet  1 

Wia  None,  sir  knight. 

Geo.  Nor  of  the  minstrel  1 

Wic.  None. 

Geo.  Then  he  has  betrayed  me,  or  is  prisoner — 
misery  either  way.  Begone,  and  search  the  wood, 
Wickerd.  [Exeunt  Wickerd  andfiUowers. 

Hen.  Still  this  dreadful  gloom  on  thy  brow,  brother  1 

Geo.  Ay!  what  else! 

Hen.  Once  thou  thoughtest  me  worthy  of  thy  fiiend- 
ship. 

Geo.  Heniy,  thou  art  young — 

Hen.  Shall  I  therefore  betray  thy  oonfldenoel 

Geo.  No!  but  thou  art  gentle  and  well-natured. 
Thy  mind  cannot  even  support  the  burden  which  mine 
ouist  bear,  fkr  less  wilt  thou  approve  the  means  I  shall 
use  to  throw  it  off. 

Hen.  Try  me. 

Geo.  I  may  not. 

Hen.  Then  thou  dost  no  longer  love  me. 

Geo.  I  love  thee,  and  because  I  love  thee,  I  will  not 
involve  thee  in  my  distress. 

Hen.  I  will  bear  it  with  thee. 

Geo.  Shouldst  thou  share  it,  it  would  be  doubled  to 
me! 

Hen.  Fear  not,  I  will  find  a  remedy. 

Geo.  It  would  cost  thee  peace  of  mind,  here,  and 
hereafter. 

Hen.  I  take  the  risk. 

Geo.  It  may  not  be,  Henry.  Thou  wouldst  become 
the  confidant  of  crimes  past— the  accomplice  of  others 
to  come. 

Hen.  Shall  I  guess! 

Geo.  I  charge  thee,  no ! 

Hen.  I  must.    Thou  art  one  of  the  secret  judges. 

Geo*  Unhappy  boy  I  what  hast  thou  said! 

Hen.  Is  it  not  so! 

Geo.  Dost  thou  know  what  the  discovery  has  cost 
the«t 

Hen.  I  care  not. 

Geo.  He  who  discovers  any  part  of  our  mystery 
must  himself  become  one  of  our  number. 


Hen.  How  so! 

Geo.  If  he  does  not  consent,  his  secrecy  will  bv 
speedily  ensured  by  his  death.  To  that  we  are  swora 
— take  thy  choice ! 

Hen.  Well,  are  you  not  banded  in  secret  to  punish 
those  oflienders  whom  the  sword  of  justice  cannot 
reach,  or  who  are  shielded  from  its  stroke  by  tiie 
buckler  of  power! 

Geo.  Such  is  indeed  the  purpose  of  our  fraternity  ; 
but  the  end  is  pursued  through  paths  dark,  intricate, 
and  slippery  with  blood.  Who  is  he  that  shall  tread 
them  with  safety!  Accursed  be  the  hour  in  which  I 
entered  the  labyrinth,  and  doubly  aocnised  that,  in 
which  thou  too  must  lose  the  cheerfol  sunshine  of  a 
soul  without  a  mystery ! 

Hen.  Yet  for  thy  sake  will  I  be  a  member. 

Geo.  Henry,  thou  didst  rise  this  morning  a  free 
man.  No  one  could  say  to  thee,  '^  Why  dost  thou  so !  ** 
Thou  layest  thee  down  to-night  the  Teriest  slave  that 
ever  tugged  at  an  oar — the  slave  of  men  whose  actiooa 
will  appear  to  thee  savage  and  incomprehensible,  aad 
whom  thou  must  aid  against  the  world,  upon  peril  ol 
thy  throat. 

Hen.  Be  it  bo.    I  will  share  your  lot. 

Geo.  Alas,  Henry!  Heaven  forbid !  But  since  thoD 
hast  by  a  hasty  word  fettered  thyself,  I  will  avail  m^ 
self  of  thy  bondage.  Mount  thy  fleetest  steed,  and  hie 
thee  this  very  night  to  the  Duke  of  Ba^-aria.  He  is 
chief  and  paramount  of  our  chapter.  Show  him  Uii^ 
signet  and  this  letter ;  tell  him  that  matters  will  be 
this  night  discussed  concerning  the  house  of  Aq^en. 
Bid  him  speed  him  to  the  assembly,  for  he  well  knows 
the  president  is  our  deadly  fbe.  He  will  admit  thee 
a  member  of  our  holy  body. 

Hen.    Who  is  the  foe  whom  you  dread! 

Geo.  Young  man,  the  first  duty  thou  must  learn  is 
implicit  and  blind  obedience. 

Hen.  Well!  I  shall  soon  return  and  see  thee  again. 

Geo.  Return,  indeed,  thou  wilt;  but  for  the 
well !  that  matters  not. 

Hen.  I  go:  thou  wilt  set  a  watch  here! 

Geo.  I  will.     (IIenrt  gou^.)    Return,  my  d( 
Henry;  let  me  embrace  thee,  shouldst  thou  not 
me  again. 

Hen.  Heaven!  what  mean  you! 

Geo.  Nothing.  The  life  of  mortals  is  precarious; 
and,  should  we  not  meet  again,  take  my  blessing  and 
this  embrace—and  this — {embraces  Urn  tcamdjf,)  And 
now  haste  to  the  duke.  {EgU  Henrt.)  Poor  youth, 
thou  little  knowest  what  thou  hast  undertaken.  But 
if  Martin  has  escaped,  and  if  the  duke  arrives^  they 
will  not  dare  to  proceed  without  proof. 

lU-enter  Wickerd  and/oUowers, 

Wic.  We  have  made  a  follower  of  Maltingen  pri* 
soner,  Baron  George^  who  reports  that  Martin  has 
escaped. 

Geo.  Joy!  joy !  such  joy  as  I  can  now  feel  I  Set 
him  free  for  the  good  news — and,  Wickerd,  ke^  a 
good  watch  in  this  spot  all  night   Send  out  scouts  to 
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find  Martin,  test  he  should  not  be  able  to  reach  Cberft- 
dorf. 
Wic.  I  shaD,  noble  tar. 

[Tie  heUle-drwHS  tmd  trwmfeUJUmruk  as  for 


SCENE  IL 


Tki  ekegpel  ai  Ebendorf,  am  aneietd  QaUm  hmUtitig, 

ISABKLLA  tt  diMOOvertd  ritmg  frwn  hrfon  the  aliar,  on 
iMch  bum  tioo  tapers. 

ISA.  I  cannot  pray.  Terror  and  guHt  have  stifled 
deyotion.  The  heart  must  be  at  ease — ^the  hands  must 
be  pure  when  they  are  lilted  to  HeaTcn.  Midnight  is 
the  hour  of  summons :  it  is  now  near.  How  can  1 
pray,  when  I  go  resolved  to  deny  a  crime  which  every 
drop  of  my  blood  could  not  wash  away !  And  my  son ! 
Oh !  he  will  &11  the  victim  of  my  crime !  Amolf  t 
Amolf !  thou  art  dreadfully  avenged  t  {Tap  at  the 
door.)  The  footstep  of  my  dreadful  guide.  (Top 
again.)  My  courage  is  no  more.  {Enter  Gbbtbude 
blithe  door.)  Gertrude!  is  it  only  thout  {embraces 
her.) 

Gbb.  Dear  aunt,  leave  this  awfhl  place ;  it  chills  my 
very  blood.  My  uncle  sent  me  to  call  you  to  the 
hall. 

ISA.  Who  is  in  the  hall ! 

Gea.  Only  Reynold  and  the  fiunily,  with  whom  my 
uncle  is  making  merry. 

ISA.  Sawest  thou  no  strange  &ces! 

Ger.  No  ;  none  but  friends. 

ISA.  Art  thou  sure  of  thati    Is  Geoi^e  there! 

Ges.  No,  nor  Henry;  both  have  ridden  out.  I 
think  they  might  have  staid  one  day  at  least.  But 
come,  aunt,  I  hate  this  place ;  it  reminds  me  of  my 
dream.  See,  yonder  was  the  spot  where  methonght 
they  were  burying  you  alive,  below  yon  monument 
{potfding.) 

I8A.  {starting.)  The  monument  of  my  first  husband. 
Leave  me,  leave  me,  (Gertrude.  I  follow  in  a  moment. 
{ExU  Gertbudb.)  Ay,  there  he  lies!  forgetful  alike 
of  his  crimes  and  injuries !  Insensible,  as  if  this 
chapel  had  never  rung  with  my  shrieks,  or  the  castle 
resounded  to  his  parting  groans !  When  shall  I  sleep 
so  soundly!  {As  «^  gazes  on  the  monument,  a  figure 
muffled  in  btatk  appears  from  behind  it. )  Merciful  GK>d ! 
is  it  a  vision,  such  as  has  haunted  my  couch  i  {It  ap- 
pnnuAes:  ^  goes  on  witk  mingled  terror  and  resolution.) 
Ghastly  phantom,  art  thou  the  restless  spirit  of  one  who 
died  in  agony,  or  art  thou  the  mysterious  being  that 
must  guide  me  to  the  presence  of  the  avengers  of 
blood  1  ( Figure  bends  its  head  and  beckons.) — To-mor- 
row! To-morrow!  I  cannot  follow  thee  now!  {F^ure 
shows  a  dagger  from  beneath  its  doak.)  Compulsion! 
I  understand  thee:  I  will  follow.  {She  foUows  the 
figure  a  little  Ufa  f;  heiums  and  tmraps  a  black  veU  round 
her  head,  and  taiet  her  hand:  then  both  exeunt  behind  &e 
monumieiA.) 


SCENE  III. 

The  Wood  (f  Ori^mihaius.—A  watdtrfire,  round  which  sH 
WiCKXRD,  CoiiBAD,  cmd  oAers,  in  their  teatch^^oaks. 

Wic.  The  night  b  bitter  cold. 

Con.  Ay,  but  thou  hast  Uned  thy  doublet  well  with 
old  Rhenish. 

Wic.  True;  and  111  give  yon  warrant  for  it 
{Sings.) 

(BHEIN-WEIIf  LIED.) 

What  makes  the  troopers'  frozen  courage  muster ! 

The  grapes  of  juice  divine. 
Upon  the  Rhine,  upon  the  Rhine  they  cluster : 
*    Oh,  blessed  be  the  Rhine! 

Let  fringe  and  ftirs,  and  many  a  rabbit  skin,  sirs. 

Bedeck  your  Saracen ; 
He  11  freeze  without  what  warms  our  hearts  within, 
sirs, 

When  the  night-frost  crusts  the  f!9n. 

But  on  the  Rhine,  but  on  the  Rhine  they  clutter, 

The  grapes  of  juice  divine. 
That  make  our  troopers'  froxen  courage  muster : 

Oh,  blessed  be  the  Rhine ! 

Cor.  Well  sung,  Wickerd;  tiiou  wert  ever  a  jovial 
soul. 

EnUr  a  trooper  or  two  more. 

Wia  Hast  thou  made  the  rounds,  Frank! 

Frank.  Yes,  up  to  the  hemlock  marsh.  It  is  a  stormy 
night;  the  moon  shone  on  the  Wolfehill,  and  on  the 
dead  bodies  with  which  to-day's  work  has  covered  it. 
We  heard  the  spirit  of  the  house  of  Maltingen  wail- 
ing over  the  slaughter  of  its  adherents :  I  durst  go  no 
farther. 

Wic.  Hen-hearted  rascal !  The  spirit  of  some  old 
raven,  who  was  picking  their  bones. 

Con.  Nay,  Wickerd;  the  churchmen  say  there  are 
such  things. 

Frank.  Ay ;  and  Father  Ludovic  told  us  last  ser- 
mon, how  the  devil  twisted  the  neck  of  ten  fimners  at 
Kletterbach,  who  refused  to  pay  Peter's  pence. 

Wic.  Yes,  some  church  devil,  no  doubt. 

Frank.  Nay,  old  Reynold  says,  that  in  paaung,  by 
midnight,  near  the  old  chapel  at  our  castle,  he  saw  it 
all  lighted  up,  and  heard  a  chorus  of  voices  sing  the 
funeral  service. 

Another  Soldier.  Father  Ludovic  heard  the 
same. 

Wic.  Hearme,yehare-Iiveredboys!  Can  you  look 
death  in  the  face  in  battle,  and  dread  such  nursery 
bugbears !  Old  Reynold  saw  his  vision  in  the  strength 
of  the  grape.  As  for  the  chaplain,  fiir  be  it  frt>m  me 
to  name  the  spirit  which  visits  him ;  but  I  know  what 
I  know,  when  I  found  him  confessing  Bertrand't 
pretty  Agnes  in  the  chestnut  grove. 
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Con.  Bat,  Wiokerd,  though  I  have  often  heard  of 
itrange  tales  which  I  could  not  credit,  yet  there  u  one 
in  oar  fiunily  w  well  attested,  that  I  almost  belieye  it. 
Shall  I  tell  it  yon  1 

All  SoukiEBB.  Do !  do  tell  it,  gentle  Ckmrad. 

Wic.  And  I  will  Uke  t'  other  sap  of  Bhenlsh  to 
fence  against  the  horrors  of  the  tale. 

Cqn.  It  is  about  my  own  ancle  and  godfather,  Albert 
of  Horsheim. 

Wic.  I  have  seen  him— he  was  a  gallant  warrior. 

Con.  Well  I  He  was  long  absent  in  the  Bohemian 
wars.  In  an  expedition  he  was  benighted,  and  came 
to  a  lone  boose  on  the  edge  of  a  forest :  he  and  his 
foUowtrs  knocked  repeatedly  for  entrance  in  ram. 
They  forced  the  door,  but  found  no  inhabitants. 

FiuiTK.  And  they  made  good  their  quarters  t 

Con.  They  did :  and  Albert  retired  to  rest  in  an  up- 
per chamber.  Opposite  to  the  bed  on  which  he  threw 
himself  was  a  large  mirror.  At  midnight  he  was 
awaked  by  deep  groans:  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  the 
mirror,  and  saw— ~ 

Frank.  Sacred  Heaven  I  Heard  you  nothing! 

Wic.  Ay,  the  wind  among  the  withered  leaves.  Go 
on,  Conrad.    Your  uncle  was  a  wise  man. 

Con.  That 's  more  than  grey  hairs  can  make  other 
folks. 

Wic.  Ha !  stripling,  art  thou  so  malapert  1  Though 
thou  art  Lord  Henry's  page,  I  shall  teach  thee  who 
commands  this  party. 

All  Soldiers.  Peace,  peace,  good  Wiokerd:  let 
Conrad  proceed. 

Con.  Where  was  I! 

Frank.  About  the  mirror. 

Con.  True.  My  unele  beheld  in  the  mirror  the 
reflection  of  a  human  face,  distorted  and  covered  with 
blood.  A  voice  pronounced  articulately,  ^  It  is  yet 
time."  As  the  words  were  spoken,  my  uncle  discerned 
in  the  ghsstly  visage  the  features  of  his  own  lather. 

Soldier.  Hush  1  By  St.  Francis  I  heard  a  groan. 
{They  start  upaUbut  Wicrerd.) 

Wic.  The  croaking  of  a  frog,  who  has  caught  cold 
in  this  bitter  night,  and  sings  rather  more  hoanely 
than  usual. 

Frank.  Wickerd,  thou  art  surely  no  Christian, 
{They  tUdownj  anddom  round  Ihefift,) 
'  Con.  Well—my  uncle  called  up  his  attendants,  and 
they  searched  eveiry  nook  of  the  chamber,  but  found 
nothing.  So  they  covered  the  mirror  with  a  doth, 
and  Albert  was  left  alone :  but  hardly  had  he  dosed 
his  eyes  when  the  same  vdoe  proclaimed,  ^  It  is  now 
too  late  ; "  the  covering  was  drawn  aside,  and  he  saw 
the  figure— 

Frank.  Merciful  Virgin  !  It  comes.    {AU  riss.) 

Wia  Where !  what ! 

Con.  See  yon  figure  coming  from  the  thicket ! 

Enter  Martin,  m  ti^  tnonl^t  dreu,  much  duordered: 

ku/aoe  u  very  pate  and  hde  ttepstlow. 
Wic.  {leveUtng  kit  pike.)  Man  or  devil,  which  thou 
wilt,  thou  sbalt  feel  cold  iron,  if  then  budgest  a  foot 


nearer.     (Martin  elope,)    Who  art  thout    ^^hU 
dost  thou  seek ! 

Mar.  To  warm  mysdf  at  your  fire.  It  is  deadly 
cold. 

Wic.  See  there,  ye  cravens,  your  apparition  is  s 
poor  benighted  monk:  at  down,  fkther.  {Tl^plau 
Martin  by  Aejire.)  By  heaven,  it  is  Martin— our 
Martin  !  Martin,  how  fiires  it  with  thee  1  We  hare 
sought  thee  this  whole  night. 

Mar.  So  have  many  others  {vaeanffy.) 

Con.  Yes,  thy  master. 

Mar.  Did  you  see  him  too  f 

Con.  Whom !  Baron  Geoi^  t 

Mar.  No  !  my  fint  master,  Amolf  of  Ebersdoifl 

Wic.  He  raves. 

Mar.  He  passed  me  but  now  in  the  wood,  mounted 
upon  his  old  black  steed;  its  nostrils  breathed  smoke 
and  flame ;  neither  tree  nor  rock  stopped  him.  He 
said,  **  Martin,  thou  wilt  return  this  night  to  my  sir- 
vice!" 

Wic.  Wrap  thy  doak  around  him,  Francis;  he  is 
distracted  with  cold  and  pain.  Dost  thon  not  recol- 
lect me,  old  friend  ! 

Mar.  Yes,  you  are  the  butler  at  Ebersdoff :  yoa 
have  the  chai^  of  the  large  gilded  cup,  embossed 
with  the  figures  of  the  twelve  apostles.  It  was  the 
favourite  goblet  of  my  old  master. 

Con.  By  our  Lady,  Bfartin,  chou  must  be  distracted 
indeed,  to  think  our  master  would  intrust  Wickerd 
with  the  care  of  the  cellar. 

Mar.  I  know  a  face  so  like  the  apostate  Judas  co 
that  cup.  I  have  seen  the  likeness  when  I  gaied  on 
a  mirror. 

Wic.  Try  to  go  to  sleq;>,  dear  Martin  ;  it  will  k- 
Ueve  thy  brain.  {Footelepe  aire  heard  in  the  toood.)  To 
your  arms.    {They  take  their  arme.) 

Efder  two  Members  of  the  ImiaSble  Tribunal,  m^led 

US  their  doaka. 
Con.  Stand!    Who  are  you  t 
1  Mem.  Travdlers  benighted  in  the  wood. 
Wic.  Are  ye  friends  to  Aspen  or  Maltingen  t 

1  Mem.  We  enter  not  into  their  quarrd :  we  are 
friends  to  the  right  , 

Wic.  Then  are  ye  friends  to  us,  and  welcome  tc 
pass  the  night  by  our  fire. 

2  Mem.  Thanks.  {They  approach  ihe  firv,  and  «w- 
gard  Martin  veryeameetly.) 

Con.  Hear  ye  any  news  abroad ! 
2  Mem.  None ;  but  that  oppression  and  rillany  are 
rife  and  rank  as  ever. 
Wia  The  old  oomplamt 

1  Mem.  No  I  never  did  former  age  equal  this  in 
wickedness ;  and  yet,  as  if  the  daily  commission  of 
enormities  were  not  enough  to  blot  the  sun,  every 
hour  discovers  crimes  whidi  have  lain  concealed  lor 
years. 

Con.  Pity  the  Holy  Tribunal  shoold  dumber  in  tts 
office. 

2  Mem.  Young  man,  it  dumben  not    When  eri* 
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mmalB  arc  ripe  fbr  its  Ten^eance,  it  fidli  Uke  the  bolt 
•f  Heaven. 

Mar.  {aUmypimg  to  rim.)  Let  me  be  gone. 

Con.  {detoMng  Aim.)  Whither  now,  Martin  I 

Mar.  To  maas. 

1  Mem.  Even  now,  we  heard  a  tale  of  a  villain, 
who,  ungrateful  aa  the  frozen  adder,  stung  the  boeom 
that  had  warmed  him  into  life. 

Mar.  Conrad,  bear  me  off ;  I  would  be  away  from 
theee  men. 
Con.  Be  at  ease,  and  strive  to  sleep. 
BfAR.  Too  well  I  know — I  shall  never  sleep  again. 

2  Mrac  The  wretch  of  whom  we  speak  became, 
from  revenge  and  lust  of  gain,  the  murderer  of  the 
master  whose  bread  he  did  eat. 

Wic.  Out  upon  the  monster  I 

I  Mem.  For  nearly  thirty  years  was  he  permitted 
to  cumber  the  ground.  Tbo  miscreant  thought  his 
crime  was  concealed ;  but  the  earth  which  groaned 
under  his  footsteps — the  winds  which  passed  over  his 
nnhallowed  head—the  stream  which  he  polluted  by 
his  lips — the  fire  at  which  he  warmed  his  blood- 
stained hands — every  element  bore  witness  to  his 
gnilt. 

Mar.  Conrad,  good  youth — lead  me  from  hence, 
and  I  will  show  thee  where,  thirty  years  since,  I  de- 
posited a  mighty  bribe.  [/2uef. 

Con.  Be  patient,  good  Martin. 

Wia  And  where  was  the  miscreant  seized  1 

[The  two  Mehbrrs  wddedjf  lay  hands  on 
Martin,  and  draw  their  daggert ;  the  Sd' 
diert  tpriag  to  their  arms. 

1  Mem.  On  this  very  spot. 

Wic.  Traitors,  unloose  your  hold  1 

1  Mem.  In  the  name  of  the  Invisible  Judges.  I 
charge  ye,  impede  us  not  in  our  duty. 

[All  tink  their  weapons,  and  Uand  nwtumless. 

Mar.  Help  1  help  I 

1  Mem.  Help  him  with  your  prayers  I 

Iffe  w  dragged  of.    The  scene  shuts. 


ACT  V.-SCENE  I. 

The  suUerranean  chapel  of  Ae  Castle  t/Griefinhaus.  It 
seems  deserted,  and  in  decay.  There  are /our  entrances, 
sack  defended  l^  an  iron  portal.  At  sack  door  liUxnds 
a  warder  tlothed  in  black,  and  ntoAed,  armed  with  a 
naked  sword.  During  the  whole  scene  they  remain 
maiiojdess  on  their  posts.  In  the  centre  of  the  dtapel  is 
the  ruinous  altar,  half  sunk  in  the  ground,  on  which  lis 
a  large  book,  a  dagger,  and  a  coil  of  ropes,  beside  two 
lighted  tapers.  Antique  stone  benches  of  different  heights 
around  the  chapd.  In  thebadt  scene  is  seen  a  dilapi- 
dated entrtwoe  into  the  sacristy,  tehuA  is  quite  dark. 

Various  Members  of  the  Invisible  Tribunal  enter  by  the 
/our  different  doors  of  the  chapel.  Each  whispers 
•omething  as  he  passes  the  Warder,  whi^  is  answered 


lyanineUnationofthehead.  TJ^toetumeoflheMem* 
bers  w  a  long  black  robe,  oapaUe  of  nuking  the  face : 
some  wear  it  in  this  manner;  others  have  their  faces 
uneoeered,  wdses  on  Ons  entranos  of  a  stranger:  they 
place  themsslves  in  profound  sUence  upon  the  stone 


Enter  Count  Rodsric,  dressed  m  a  soaHet  elaik  of 
the  same  form  with  those  (f  the  other  Members,  fie 
takss  his  place  on  the  most  elevated  bench. 

Rod.  Warden,  secure  the  doors  1  ( The  doors  are 
barred  with  great  ears.)    Herald,  do  thy  duty  1 

{Members  all  rise— Herald  stands  by  the  altar. 

Her.  Members  of  the  Inrlsible  Tribunal,  who  judge 
in  secret,  and  avenge  in  secret,  like  the  Deity,  are 
your  hearts  free  from  malice,  and  your  h^nds  from 
blood-guiltiness  1 

[All  the  Af embers  incline  their  heads. 

Rod.  Qod  pardon  our  sins  of  ignorance,  and  pre- 
serve us  from  those  of  presumption. 

{Again  tks  Members  solemnly  incline  their  head^. 

Her.  To  the  east,  and  Uf  the  west,  and  to  the 
north*  and  to  the  south,  I  raise  my  voice ;  wherever 
there  Is  treason,  wherever  there  is  blood-guiltiness, 
wherever  there  is  sacrilege,  sorcery,  roDbery,  or  per- 
jury, there  let  this  curse  alight,  and  pierce  the  mar- 
■  row  and  the  bone.  Raise,  then,  y^ur  voices^  and  sajr 
with  me,  woe  !  woe,  unto  offendeni ! 

All.  Woe  !  woe !  {MenAers  sit  down. 

Her.  He  who  knoweth  of  an  unpunished  crime^ 
let  him  stand  forth  as  bound  by  his  oath  when  hiH 
hand  was  laid  upon  the  dagger  and  npon  the  cord, 
and  call  to  the  assembly  for  vengeance! 

Mem.  {rises,  his  Jkoe  covered.)  Vengeance  f  ven- 
geance !  vengeance ! 

Rod.  Upon  whom  dost  thou  invoke  vengeance  • 

Accuser.  Upon  a  brother  of  this  order,  who  is  for- 
sworn and  peijured  to  its  laws. 

Rod.  Relate  Us  crime. 

Accu.  This  peijured  brother  was  sworn,  upon  the 
steel  and  upon  the  cord,  to  denounce  malefsctors  to 
the  judgment-seat,  from  the  four  quarters  of  heaven, 
though  it  were  the  spouse  of  his  heart,  or  the  son 
whom  he  loved  as  che  apple  of  his  eye ;  yet  did  he 
conceal  the  guilt  of  one  who  was  dear  unto  him  ;  he 
folded  up  the  crime  from  the  knowledge  of  the  tribu- 
nal ;  he  removed  tlie  evidence  of  guilt,  and  withdrew 
the  criminal  from  justice.  What  does  his  peijury  de- 
serve 1 

Rod.  Accuser,  come  before  the  altar;  lay  thy  hand 
upon  the  dagger  aiid  the  cord,  and  swear  to  the  truth 
of  thy  accusation. 

Accu.  {his  hand  on  the  altar.)    I  Fwea^  I 

Rod.  Wilt  thou  take  upon  thyself  the  penalty  of 
perjury,  bhould  it  be  found  false  1 

Accu.  I  will. 

Rod.  Brethren,  what  is  your  sentence ! 

{TheMembers  confer  a  moment  in  tehispers — a 
sHenes 
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|£lD£8T  Meu.  Our  voice  is,  that  the  perjared  bro- 
ther morits  death. 

Rod.  Accuser,  thou  hart  heard  the  voice  of  the  as- 
■embly ;  name  the  criminal. 

Aocu.  Gkorge,  Baron  of  Aspen. 

{A  murmw  m  the  cu$enMy, 

A  Mem.  {mddadjf  rwng)  I  am  ready,  according  to 
our  holy  laws,  to  swear,  by  the  steel  and  the  cord, 
that  Qwtm^  of  Aspen  merits  not  this  accusation,  and 
that  it  is  a  foul  calumny. 

Aocu.  Rash  man  t  gagest  thou  an  oath  so  lightly! 

Mem.  I  gage  it  not  lightly.  I  proffer  it  in  the  cause 
of  innoo«:ioe  and  virtue. 

Aocu.  What  if  Gleoige  of  Aspen  should  not  himself 
deny  the  charge  ! 

Mrac.  Then  would  I  never  trust  man  again. 

Aocu.  Hear  him,  then,  bear  witness  against  himself 
{ikrowi  back  ku  ffuuUle,) 

Rod.  Baron  (George  of  Aspen  ! 

Gbo.  The  same — prepared  to  do  penance  for  the 
crime  of  which  he  stands  self-accused. 

Rod.  Still,  canst  thou  disclose  the  name  of  the  cri- 
minal whom  thou  hast  rescued  from  justice,  on  that 
condition  alone,  thy  brethren  may  save  thy  life. 

Geo.  Thinkest  thou  I  would  betray  for  the  safety 
of  my  life,  a  secret  I  have  preserved  at  the  breach  of 
my  wordt~No  !  I  have  weighed  the  value  of  my  oh- 
ligation — I  will  not  discharge  it— but  most  wilUngly 
will  I  pay  the  penalty ! 

Rod.  Retire,  George  of  Aspen,  till  the  assembly 
pronounce  judgment. 

Geo.  Welcome  be  your  sentence — ^I  am  weary  of 
your  yoke  of  iron.  A  light  beams  on  my  soul.'  Woe 
to  those  who  seek  justice  in  the  dark  haunts  of  mys- 
tery and  of  cruelty  !  She  dwells  in  the  broad  blaze  of 
the  sun,  and  Mercy  is  ever  by  her  side.  Woe  to  those 
who  would  advance  the  general  weal  by  trampling 
upon  the  social  affections !  they  aspire  to  be  more  than 
men — they  shall  become  worse  than  tigers.  I  go : 
better  for  me  your  altars  should  be  stained  with  my 
blood,  than  my  soul  blackened  vrith  your  crimes. 

[Exit  George,  by  the  ntimma  door  in  the  badk 
9om6f  into  ths  sacristy. 

Rod.  Brethren,  sworn  upon  the  steel  and  upon  the 
cord,  to  judge  and  to  avenge  in  secret,  without  favour 
and  without  pity,  what  is  your  judgment  upon  George 
of  Aspen,  self-accused  of  perjuiy,  and  resistance  to  the 
laws  of  our  fraternity. 

[Lonff  ami  earned  mtinHurs  in  Ae  assembly. 

Rod.  Speak  your  doom. 

Eldest  Mem.  Geoi^ge  of  Aspen  has  declared  him- 
self perjured  ;— the  penalty  of  perjury  is  death  ! 

Rod.  Father  of  the  secret  judges — Eldest  among 
those  who  avenge  in  secret—take  to  thee  the  steel  and 
the  cord  ; — let  the  guilty  no  longer  cumber  the  land. 

Eldest  Mem.  I  am  fourscore  and  eight  years  old. 
My  eyes  are  dim,  and  my  hand  is  feeble ;  soon  shall 
I  be  called  before  the  throne  of  my  Creator ;— How 
ahall  I  stand  there,  stained  with  the  blood  of  such  a 
I 


Rod.  How  wilt  thou  stand  before  that  throne,  load*' 
ed  vrith  the  guilt  of  a  broken  oath  1  The  blood  of  the 
criminal  be  upon  us  and  ours  ! 
Eldest  Mem.  So  be  it,  in  the  name  of  God ! 

[He  takes  tie  dagger /rom  the  aUar^  poet  dowljf 
totoards  the  back  scene,  and  rdudaatiy  eiders 
the  sacristy. 
Eldest  Judos  {from  bekind  tie  scene.)  Dost  thou 
forgive  me  1 
Geo.  {behind.)  I  do !    {He  is  heard  to/aU  keaviiy.) 
{Re-enter  the  aid  jitdge  fronk  tie  sacristy.    He 
lajfl  dnthe  altar  the  bloody  dagger. 
Rod.  Hast  thou  done  thy  duty ! 
Eldest  Mem.  I  have.    {Hefauds.) 
Rod.  He  swoons.    Remove  him. 

[He  is  assisted  off  the  stage.    During  this  Jom 
members  enter  the  saeridy,  and  bring  oid  a 
bier  covered  loith  a  pall,  tohich  theyflaoeon 
the  steps  cfthe  altar.    A  deq>  silenoe. 
Rod.  Judges  of  evil,  dooming  in  secret,  and  aveng- 
ing in  secret,  like  the  Deity :  God  keep  your  thoughts 
from  evil,  and  your  hands  from  guilt. 

Ber.  I  raise  my  voice  in  this  assembly,  and  cry, 
Vengeance  !  vengeance !  vengeance ! 

Rod.  Enough  has  this  night  been  done — {he  rises 
and  6rM^  Bertram  /oruxird.)  Think  what  thou 
doest — Cheorge  has  bJlea — ^it  were  murder  to  slay  both 
mother  and  son. 

Ber.  George  of  Aspen  vnu  thy  victim — a  sacrifloe 
to  thy  hatred  and  envy.  I  claim  mine,  sacred  to  jus- 
tice and  to  my  murdered  brother.  Resume  thy  place! 
— ^thou  canst  not  stop  the  rock  tbofl  hast  put  in  mo- 
tion. 

Rod.  {resumes his  seat.)  Upon  whom  callest  tioion  for 
vengeance  ! 
Ber.  Upon  Isabella  of  Aspen. 
Rod.  She  has  been  summoned. 
Herald.  Isabella  of  Aspen,  accused  of  murder  by 
poison,  I  chaiige  thee  to  appear,  and  stand  upon  thy 
defence. 

[Three  knocks  are  heard  at  one  of  ike  doors — it 
is  opened  6y  the  warder. 

Enter  Isabella,  the  veil  still  wrapped  arom^  her  heady 
led  by  her  conductor.    All  the  members  ms^  their 
faces. 
Rod.  Uncover  her  eyes. 

[The  veil  is  removed.    Isabella  looks  wildly 
round. 
Rod.  Knowest  thou,  lady,  where  tbou  art ! 
ISA.  I  guess. 
Rod.  Say  thy  guess. 
ISA.  Before  the  Avengers  of  blood. 
Rod.  Knowest  thou  why  thou  art  called  to  their 
presence  1 
ISA.  No. 

Rod.  Speak,  accuser. 

Ber.  I  impeach  thee,  Isabella  of  Aspen,  before  this 
awful  assembly,  of  having  murdered,  privily  and  by 
poison,  Amolf  of  Ebersdorf,  thy  first  husband. 
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AoD.  Canst  thon  swear  to  tho  aocntatioii  1 

Ber.  (Aw  hand  on  A$  aUar.)  I  lay  my  hand  on  the 
ateel  and  the  oord,  and  swear. 

Rod.  Isabella  of  Aspen,  thou  hast  heard  thy  accu- 
sation.   What  canst  thou  answer  I 

ISA.  That  the  oath  of  an  accuser  is  no  proof  of  guilt ! 

Rod.  Hast  thou  more  to  say  i 

ISA.  I  have. 

Rod.  Speak  on. 

ISA.  Judges  invisible  to  the  sun,  and  seen  only  by 
the  stars  of  midnight !  I  stand  before  yon,  accused  of 
an  enormous,  daring,  and  premeditated  crime.  1  was 
married  to  Amolf  when  I  was  only  aghteen  years 
old..  Amolf  was  wary  and  jealous ;  ever  suspecting 
me  without  a  cause,  unless  it  was  because  he  had  in- 
jured me.  How  then  should  I  plan  and  perpetrate 
such  a  deed !  The  lamb  turns  not  against  the  wolf, 
though  a  prisoner  in  his  den. 

Rod.  Have  you  finished ! 

IsA.  A  moment.  Years  alter  years  have  elapsed 
without  a  whisper  of  this  foul  suspicion.  Amolf  left 
»  brother  1  though  oommon  fiune  had  been  silent, 
natural  afiTection  would  have  been  heard  against  me— 
why  spoke  he  not  my  accusation  t  Or  has  my  conduct 
justified  this  horrible  charge  1  No !  awful  judges,  I 
may  answer,  I  have  founded  cloisters,  I  have  endowed 
hospitals.  The  goods  that  Heaven  bestowed  on  me  I 
have  not  held  back  f^m  the  needy.  I  appeal  to  you, 
judges  of  evil,  can  these  proofr  of  innocence  be  down* 
weighed  by  the  assertion  of  an  unknown  and  disguised, 
perchance  a  malignant  accuser  1 

Ber.  No  longer  will  I  wear  that  disguise  {ihrowt 
badt  his  mantle.)    Dost  thou  know  me  now  ! 

Taa.  Yes ;  I  know  thee  for  a  wandering  minstrel, 
relieved  by  the  charity  of  my  husband. 

Ber.  No,  traitress  I  know  me  for  Bertram  of  Ebers- 
dorf,  brother  to  him  thou  didst  murder.  Call  her  ac- 
ccnnplioe,  Martin.    Ha !  tumest  thou  pale  ! 

la  A.  May  I  have  some  water! — {Apart,)  Sacred 
Heaven  !  his  vindictive  look  is  so  like— 

[Water is  brought. 

A  Mem.  Martin  died  in  the  hands  of  our  brethren. 

Rod.  Dost  thou  know  the  accuser,  lady  ! 

ISA.  (reastuming  /brtitude.)  Let  not  the  smking  of 
nature  under  this  dreadful  trial  be  imputed  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  guilt.  I  do  know  the  accuser— know 
him  to  be  outlawed  for  homicide,  and  under  the  ban 
of  the  empire :  his  testimony  cannot  be  received. 
Eldest  Judge.  She  says  traly. 
Bee.  {to  RoDERic.)  Then  I  call  upon  thee  and 
WiUiam  of  Wol&teiu  to  bear  witness  to  what  you 
know. 

Rod.  Wol&tein  is  not  in  the  assembly,  and  my  place 
prevents  me  firom  being  a  witness. 

Ber.  Then  I  will  call  another :  meanwhile  let  the 
accused  be  removed. 
Rod.  Retire,  lady.    [Isabella  ts  20^  ft>  (As  soeruily. 
ISA.   (m  going  ^.)    The  ground   is  slippeiy — 
Heavens !  it  is  floated  with  blood ! 

[Esai  into  the  saerisfy. 


Rod.  {apart  to  Bertram.)  Whom  dost  thou  mean 
to  call !  [Bertram  uMtpers, 

Rod.  This  goes  beyond  me.  {AJUr  a  mom^nfs 
thoi^ht,)  But  be  it  so.  Maltingen  shall  behdd  Aspen 
humbled  in  the  dust.  {Alomd.)  Brethren,  the  accu- 
ser calls  tor  a  witness  who  remains  without :  admit 
him.  [All  muffle  their /aces. 

Enter  Rudioer,  his  eyea  Umnd  or  covered,  leaning  t^pon 

two  nunUters;  theyjdaee  a  stool  for  Mm^  and  wHmd 

hisses. 

Rod.  Knowest  thou  where  thou  art,  and  before 
whom! 

RuD.  I  know  not,  and  1  care  not.  Two  strangers 
summoned  me  from  my  castle  to  assist,  they  said,  at 
a  great  act  of  justice.  I  ascended  the  litter  they 
brought,  and  I  am  here. 

Rod.  It  regards  the  punishment  of  peijuiy  and  the 
discovery  of  murder.    Art  thou  willing  to  assist  us  T 

RuD.  M(»t  willing,  as  is  my  duty. 

Rod.  What  if  the  crime  regard  thy  firiend ! 

RuD.  I  will  hold  him  no  longer  so. 

Rod.  What  if  thine  own  blood ! 

Rod.  I  would  let  it  out  with  my  poniard. 

Rod.  Then  canst  thou  not  blame  us  fortius  deed  of 
justice.  Remove  the  pall .  ( 7^  pall  is  lijied,  beneath 
tehieh  is  discovered  the  body  ^George  pale  and  bloody. 
RuDXGER  staggers  towards  it.) 

RuD.  My  Geoige  1  my  George!  Not  slain  manly  in 
battle,  but  murdered  by  legal  assassins.  Much,  much 
may  I  mourn  thee,  my  beloved  boy ;  but  not  now — 
not  now :  never  will  I  shed  a  tear  for  thy  death  till  I 
have  cleared  thy  fiune. — Hear  me,  ye  midnight  mur- 
derers, he  was  innocent  (rsiiiR^  iUii  eotos)— upright  as 
the  truth  itselt  Let  the  man  ^o  dares  gainsay  me 
lilt  that  gage.  If  the  Almighty  does  not  strengthen 
thpse  frail  limbs,  to  make  good  a  lather's  quarrel,  I 
have  a  son  left,  who  will  vindicate  the  honour  of  Aspen^ 
or  lay  his  bloody  body  beside  his  brother's. 

Rod.  Rash  and  insensate  1  Hear  first  the  cause. 
Hear  the  dishonour  ot  thy  house. 

ISA.  {/rom  the  sacristy.)  Never  shall  he  hear  it  till^ 
the  author  is  no  more !    (Rudiger  attempts  to  rush  to^ 
wards  the  sacristy,  but  is  prevented,    Isabella  e^en 
wounded,  and  throwe  herself  on  George's  body.) 

ISA.  Murdered  for  me— for  me  I  my  dear,  dear  son! 

RvD.  {stUlheld.)  Cowardly  villains,  let  me  loose! 
Maltingen,  this  is  thy  doing !  Thy  buce  thou  wouldst 
disguise,  thy  deeds  thou  canst  not !  I  defy  thee  to  in- 
stant and  mortal  combat ! 

ISA.  {looking  up.)  No  I  no  I  endanger  not  thy  life ! 
Myself!  myself!  I  oould  not  bear  thou  shonldst  know 
Oh!  {Dies.) 

RuD.  Oh  !  let  me  go — ^let  me  but  try  to  stop  her 
blood,  and  I  will  forgive  all. 

Rod.  Drag  hun  off  and  detain  him.  The  voice  of 
lamentation  must  not  disturb  the  stem  deliberation  of 
justice. 

RcTD.  Bloodhound  of  Maltingen !  Well  beseems 
thee  thy  base  revenge  !   The  marks  of  my  son's  lance 
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ire  still  on  thy  craven  crest !  Vengeance  on  the  bond 
of  ye !  [  RuDiGEB  w  droffffed  oj^tothe  tacriafy. 

Rod.  Brethren,  we  atand  discovered  1  What  is  to 
be  done  to  him  who  shall  descry  our  mystery  I 

Eldest  Judgb.  He  must  become  a  brother  of  onr 
order,  or  die  1 

Bod.  This  man  will  never  join  us !  He  cannot  pat 
his  hand  into  ours,  which  are  stained  with  the  blood 
of  his  wife  and  son :  he  must  therefore  die  I  {Mur- 
nmrt  tJi  tk»  aaaembly.)  Brethren  I  I  wonder  not  at 
your  reluctance ;  but  the  man  is  powerful,  has  friends 
and  allies  to  buckler  his  cause.  It  is  over  with  us, 
and  with  our  order,  unless  the  laws  are  obeyed. 
{Fixmler  murmun,)  Besides,  have  we  not  sworn  a 
deadly  oath  to  execute  these  statutes  ^  {A  dead  sUenee,) 
Take  to  thee  the  steel  and  the  oord  {to  the  dded 
P»dge,) 

Eldest  Judge.  He  has  done  no  evil— he  was  the 
companion  of  my  battle — I  will  not  I 

Rod.  {to  anoiher.)  Do  thou — and  succeed  to  the 
rank  of  him  who  has  disobeyed.  Remember  your  oath  1 
{MenUfer  take*  the  dagger^  and  goes  irretolMteLy  forward; 
hola  into  the  aaeriUy,  and  comet  hatk.) 

Mem.  He  has  fainted — ^Csinted  in  anguish  fbr  his 
wife  and  his  son ;  the  bloody  ground  is  strewed  with 
his  white  hairs,  torn  by  those  hands  that  have  fought 
for  Christendom.  I  will  not  be  your  butcher.— ( Thmwt 
down  ike  da^er.) 

Beb.  Irresolute  and  peijnred !  the  robber  of  my  in- 
heritance, the  author  of  my  exile,  shall  die ! 

Rod.  Thanks,  Bertram.  Execute  the  doom— «e- 
cure  the  safety  of  the  holy  tribunal  1 

[Bertiuii  eeizee  ike  dagger^  antd  U  about  to 
nuk  iiUo  tke^aoriatg*  when  tine  Umd  kmockt 
are  heard  at  ike  door. 

All.  Hold  !  Hold ! 

[  7]b«  ZHiifas  o/'Bavaua,  afie)uiA;6y  mcmy  fii0i»- 
heen  of  the  Invitible  THbumUf  enterty  dreated 
M  a  eoofiet  manUe  trimmed  with  «mime,  and 
wearinga  dvcal  erowm, — ffe  oarries  a  rod  in 
hie  hand, — AU  rite, — A  murmur  among  ike 
members,  who  whitper  to  eatk  other,  ^  2%e 
Duke;*  «  ne  Chief,"  4;e. 

Hod.  The  Duke  of  Bavaria !   I  am  lost. 

Duke,  {seet  the  bodiet.)  1  am  too  late — the  victims 
have  fallen. 

Hen.  {who  entert  with  the  Duke,)  Gkacious  Heaven ! 
O  George  I 

RuD.  {from  ihe  taerittj^,)  Henry— it  is  thy  voice — 
save  me !  [Heubt  rmhet  into  the  taoritty, 

DvKE.  Roderio  of  Maltingen,  descend  from  the  seat 
which  thou  hast  dishonoured— (RoDBRXO  leaoee  his 


plaee,  whiA  the  Duke  occupies. ) — Thou  standest  accused 
of  having  perverted  the  laws  of  our  order;  for  that, 
being  a  mortal  enemy  to  the  House  of  Aspen,  thou 
hast  abused  thy  sacred  authority  to  pander  to  thy 
private  revenge ;  and  to  this  Wolfrtein  has  been  wit- 
ness. 

Rod.  Chief  among  our  drdes,  I  have  but  acted 
according  to  our  laws. 

DuKB.  Thou  hast  indeed  observed  the  letter  of  our 
statutes,  and  woe  am  I  that  they  do  wairant  this 
night's  bloody  work  I  I  cannot  do  unto  thee  as  I 
I  would,  but  what  I  can  I  wilL  Thou  hast  not  in- 
deed transgressed  our  law,  but  thou  hast  wrested  and 
abused  it :  kneel  down,  therefore,  and  place  thy  bands 
betwixt  mine.  (Roi»bic  kneels  as  dinded,)  I  de- 
grade thee  from  thy  sacred  office  {^preade  his  hands,  as 
pudang  Roderic  from  hhtu)  If  after  two  days  tboa 
darest  to  pollute  Bavarian  ground  by  thy  footsteps^  be 
it  at  the  peril  of  the  steel  and  the  oord  (Rodbbic 
rites,)  I  dissolve  this  meeting  {ati.  riee.)  Judges  and 
oondemners  of  others,  God  teach  yon  knowledge  of 
yourselves  1  {AU  bend  iktir  heada—Duke  breaks  Ms 
rod,  and  comes /brwardm) 

Rod.  Lord  Duke,  thou  hast  chaiged  me  with 
treachery — thou  art  my  liege  lord — but  vriio  else  dares 
maintain  the  accusation,  lies  in  his  throat. 

Her.  {rushing  from  the  aaeriify,)  Villain!  I  accept 
thy  challenge  I 

Rod.  Vain  boy  I  my  laaoe  shall  chaatiae  thee  m  the 
lists — there  lies  my  gage. 

Duke.  Henry,  on  thy  allegiance,  touch  it  not  (7s 
Rodbbic.)  Lists  shalt  thou  never  more  enter ;  lanoe 
shalt  thou  never  more  wield  {draws  hit  aword,)  With 
this  sword  wast  thou  dubbed  a  knight;  with  this 
sword  I  dishonour  thee — ^I  thy  prinoe — {strike*  him 
tUgkUy  wiik  the  fat  cfike  aword\—l  take  from  thee  the 
degree  of  knight,  the  dignity  of  chivalry.  Thou  art 
no  longer  a  free  German  noble ;  thou  art  honourieis 
and  rightless  ;  the  funeral  obsequies  shall  be  per- 
fonned  for  thee  as  for  one  dead  to  knightly  howmr 
and  to  iair  fome ;  thy  spurs  shall  be  hacked  from  thy 
heels ;  thy  arms  baffled  and  reversed  by  the  oooimoa 
executioner.  Gto,  f^udful  and  dishonoured,  hide  thy 
shame  in  a  foreign  land  \  (Rodbbic  Aawa  a  duaab  ejv 
pressionijfn^e.)  Layhandson  Bertram  of  Ebersderf. 
as  I  live,  he  shall  pay  the  forfeiture  of  his  outlawiy. 
Henry,  aid  us  to  remove  thy  fother  from  this  eharnel- 
house.  Never  shall  he  know  the  dreadful  secreL  Bs 
it  mine  to  soothe  his  sorrows^  and  to  restore  the  ho- 
nour of  the  Houae  of  Aajpen. 

{Curiam  slowly  fitUt.) 
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*  ABBOV,**  V*nei  ftom  the,  6B4-^ 
Aberoora,  If  aiqali  of,  rantstion  ol^  re- 

gardioK  a  pMM|{«  in  If  anokm,  7BL  n.  / 

dedloatloa  of  **  Tta«  Lady  of  the 

Liiko"to,  17& 

Maichfoncw  of»  97>  •■• 

Abercromby,  Star  Ralph,  tiibuto  to  the 

memorj  of,  97. 
Achaias.  King  of  Seotland,  161,  m. 
Adam,  Bight  Hon.  William,  aqiednien 

of  minalrel  redtatioii  obtained  from, 

Addlaon,  hie  crltldim  on  CheTj  Chaae, 

539.540. 
AdoIphoB,  7.  L.,  Etq.  extract*  fh>m  his 

"  Letters  on  the  Author  of  Warerley,** 

385,  fi.  /  516.  n.  /  SM,  »/  533. 
"  Ahmman,'*  70& 

Albania,  a  poem,  extract  from,  61ft 
Albyn's  Anthology,  Sonoa  written  tor, 

6M.  655, 6S6.  6GB,  670. 
Alexander  III.  *'  the  last  Scottish  king 

of  the  pare  Celtic  race,'*  542. 
Alexandre,  Ifons.,   the  Tentrlloqvist, 

"  Li?tKa  ADnRBSsno  m,**  705. 
*' Alicb  Brand,"  905  246,  n. 
"  Allbn-a-Dalb,"  315. 
Alranley,  I>ady,  610, ». 
Ambition,  personiflcation  of,  871. 
«*  Ancient  Ifariner,"  Coleridge's,  55Q, 

**  Ancibwt  Oablic  Mblodt,**  673. 
Ancram  Moor,  battle  of,  504. 
Anglo-Saxons,  poetry  of,  676L 
Angus,  Archibald,  sixth  Barl  oi;  called 

"  Bell-the^at,"  122.  134. 163. 
Angus,  serenth  Earl  of.  30.  65. 187>  83L 
"Am  hour  with trbk,"  711* 

*  Annual  ReTtew,"  the  critical  notices 
ftvm,  7-  22.  43. 

Annk  ov  GBiRBTicnr,   Verses  from, 

715-17. 
AtMonp  Nmt  Now,  554. 
"  AirriQUART,"  Verses  from  the,  637-60. 
Anxiety,  effect  of,  in  giTlng  aeutenees 

to  the  organs  of  sense,  2001  3tfl 
Arbvthnot,  Sir  William,  657.  n.  /  606.  n. 
Aram,  Eugene,  remarkable  case  of,  396. 
Archers,  English,  11&  161. 4S&  4D4. 721, 

722. 
Ardoch.  Roman  camp' at,  tS5. 
Argentine.  Sir  OUes  de,  417-  450l  4O0L 
Ariobvo,  Translation  from,  60& 
**  Armin  and  EMra,"  5fiOL 
Anan,  Earl  of,  (1560)  597,  *•. 

Island  of,  442.  485. 

Arthur,  King,  145.  379. 386.  405-6. 

Arthur's  Seat,  606L 

Artomish  Cai^e,  463. 

Ascetic  religionists,  841. 

Ascham's  '*  Sdaoolnueter,*  note  from, 

405-6. 
Ashton/  L«ey,  Song  of,  67SL 
"  As  Lords  their  labourers'  hire  delay,** 

707. 
"AaPBH,  Thb  HomiB  or,  a  tragedy," 

798L 
AthoU,  John  do  Stiathhogie,  Earl  of, 

{Umfi.  Rob.  I.)  47.1 
<—  DaTld  de  Stratkbogie,  Karl  of, 

(1335)  213,  n. 


''AncmirDRAifB,  or  the  Arnhire  Ira- 

R«ly,"770. 
Ayr,  loyalty  of  the  men  of,  rewarded  by 

King  Robert  Bruce,  452;  m. 


Baili^b,  Joaww a,  letter  to,  on  Rekeby, 
34&  Prologue  to  her  '*  Family  Le- 
gend," 635.  Dedication  to  her  of 
*«  HacduTs  Cross,"  738. 

'——^  97.  5«3>  n.  t  7*1,  *. 

Balfour  of  Burley,  epitaph  on,  680. 
Verses  found  in  his  pocket-book,  A. 

"Ballad,  thb  AirciBirr,  EaSAt  on 
iMiTATioirB  or,**  554. 

"  Ballads,  Im  rrAnoifB  ow,"  872. 

•  FROM  THB  Obrma  IT,**  606-622. 


■  '  •  and  Poems,  anoient,  rery  few 
manuscript  reooids  of  discorered, 
543.    Printed  in  Garlands,  At. 

Collections  of,  by  Pepys,  543. 


The  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  A.  An  anony- 
mous editor,  A.  Miller  and  Chapman, 
A.  James  Watson,  544.  Allan  Ram- 
say, A.  Dr.  Percy,  A.  Brans,  547. 
David  Herd,  548.  Plnkerton,A.  Rit- 
son,A.  Soott  (the  Border  Minstrelsy) 
540L  Sir  J.  G.  Dalxell.  A.  Robert 
Jamieson,  A.  Motherwell,  560.  Fin- 
lay,  A.  Kinloch,  Ai  C.  K.  Shurpe, 
Au  Charles  Leslie.  A.  Peter  Bnchan, 
A.    And  R^T.  C.  H.  Hartshorns,  551. 

Baliantyne,  Mr.  James,  Border  Min- 
strelsy, the  first  work  printed  by  Um, 
549.  567-  Letters  from  Scott  to^  227. 
289L  88&  8901  303.  308L  S1&  34flL  His 
remarks  on  John  Kemble's  retirsment 
firom  the  Edinbnigh  stage,  6S8,  n. 
Constable's  iobri^tult  of,  704. 

■  '   .     ■■  Mr.  John,  6B0i 

Bangor  the  Monks  of,  60flL 

*'  Bankatyn B  CLira,  Thb,**  703. 

Bannatyne,  Oeoige,  compiler  of  ancient 
MS8.,  700;  704. 

Bannerman,  Miss  Anno,  her  *<  Tales  of 
Superstition  and  Chivalry,*  558. 

Bannockbnni,  Battle  of,  454 ;  stanza  18 
to  end  of  the  poem.  See  also  notes, 
pp.  491.  497. 

Banttert^  what,  548;  n. 

Barhauld.  Mrs.  564. 

'*  Bard'b  iMCAMTATioif,  Tbb,"  Written 
under  the  threat  of  inTasion  180^ 
028. 

**  BARBrooTBO  Friar,  Tbr,*  675. 

Barnard  Castle,  889.  299.  340.  353. 

Barrington,  Shnte,  Bishop  of  Durliam, 


"Battlb  or  Bbmpach,**  6161 
Beacons,  22.  58. 

Bealach-nam-bo,  Pass  of,  801.  244. 
Bear  an  Dnine,  sUrmuh  at,  284. 250^ 
Beattie,  Mr.,  of  Mtekledale,  4. 
Dr.,  lines  from,  on  the  power  of 

taicy,  298,11. 
Bellenden,  86. 62. 
— —  Sir  James,  AM;  n. 
Belrlnnes^  Ballad  oi;  549. 
Bell-Rock  Lighthouse,  lines  on  visiting, 

640. 
Beltane-trse,  the,  587.  500. 
%n-an  mountain,  188i 


Benled^lTS. 

Benvenue,  I80L 

Benvoirllch,  177. 

Beresford,  Field-manhal  Lord,  tributo 
to,  975.  27B.  His  tralidxkg  the  Por- 
tuguese troops,  884 

638. 

Betguer,  Lionel,  Esq.,  704. 

**  Bbrtram,  Harrt,  Nativity  of,"  658 

Berwick,  North.  196. 

*<BxTR(yniB0,"  Verses  from  the,707-Bb 

'*  Bessie  Bell  and  Mary  Gray,"  remarks 
on  the  ballad  of.  558. 

Bethnne,  or  Beaton,  ikmOy  of,  47* 

Bigotry,  personification  of;  8601 

Binram's  CorM,  tradition  of,  158. 

Biting  the  thumb,  or  the  glove.  37.  67. 

**  Black  IhrARr/*  Mottoes  from  ths^ 
OBO. 

Blackford-hill.  113, 114. 

Btado-maO,  a,  i5i. 

Biackwater.  BatUe  of;  in  Inland,  3O0k 
361. 

'*  Black  Kioobt's  Sowo^  Tbb,**  «78. 

Blackwood's  Magazine,  5isOi  n.  /  critical 
notices  from,  408:  512.  534. 

Blair,  Right  Honourable  Robert,  Lord 
Prssident  of  the  Court  of  Bsssion, 
death  ot,  263L . 

"  Blokobl,  tbb  Bloody  Vxar.**  Song 
of,  TOO. 

Blood  of  which  party  first  shed,  an 
augury  of  success  in  battle,  804. 846. 

Blood-hound,  or  SluUh4iffund,  40. 179 
831.  478.  477. 

•'  Blue>blanket,"  the,  696»  n. 

•*  Boat  Soiro,"  189. 

Bohnn,  Sir  Henry  de,  his  encounter 
with  King  Robert  Bruce,  453.  493. 

"  Bold  Draoooit,  or  the  Plain  of  Bada- . 
jos,"637. 

Bolero,  a  Spanish  dance,  800. 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon,  allusions  to  in 
•'The  Vidon  of  Don  Roderick,**  870. 
874, 875.  And  in  **  The  Field  of  Water- 
loo," 501  to  509,  passim.  Apostrophe 
to  the  period  of  his  fisU,  440. 45a 

638. 

Bond  of  Alliance,  or  fend  stanchluKt 
betwixt  the  clans  of  Scott  and  Ken, 
(1589.)  47. 

"  Bonnets  of  Bonny  Dundee,"  Sova  to 
the  air  of,  750. 

"  BoRDBR  Ballad,**  688. 

Borderers,  English,  excommunicaiioo 
of,  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  (1488.) 
840.  Disorderly  conduct  of  those  who 
attended  the  Protector  Somerset,  66 
Custom  of  hanging  up  a  glove  in  a 
church  as  a  challenge,  371. 

Borderers,  Scottish,  moss-troopers  after 
the  union  of  the  crowns,  48.  Religion. 
51.  Speed  in  collecting  large  bodies 
of  horse,  50.  Places  of  their  herds- 
men's rcfrige,  A.  March-treason,  63^ 
Form  of  Oath,  A.  Instances  of  the 
cruelty  which  occasionally  attended 
their  warfare,  60.  Regulations  In  1641^ 
65.  Friendly  intercourse  with  the 
English,  Ai  Foot-ball  play,  A.  Pur> 
suit  of  maimuders  called  the  hol-ifvd, 
06.    Robbers  quelled  by  K.  Jamss  V 
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ra.    Manner  of  carrytng  on  deprr- 

datlom,  357.     Taate  for  poetry  and 

miuric,  64S. 
Borough-moor  of  Edinbnrxta,  lOf). 
BothwelU   Adam   Hepburn,    Earl  of, 

(temp.  Jac  IV.)  150. 
— —  FrandaStewaitf  Earl  of  (Icmp. 

Jac.  VI.)  S35. 

Jamcf  Hepbnni,  Earl  of,((aiij». 


ea^ 


Mary)  66. 110. 

"  BOTRWSU.  CAtTUt,' 

BowhiU.  48,  M. 

Brackeobury  Tower,  306.  S66L 

Bracklinn  Ca«cade.  188L  93S» 

Bradford,  Sir  Thomas,  09S. 

Brankaome  Castle,  9.  44,  ib. 

"  Bridal  or  Trikrmain,**  373i  See  also 
4<l6. 

**  Bridal  Sono**  in  Warerley,  642. 

"  Brioc  or  Ti  a  mm  KB  moor,"  VerMS  from 
the,  678-3b 

"  Bridge  of  Dee,**  poem  of  the,  fiSI. 

Briflt,  or  Bridge  of  Turk,  178. 

British  Critic,  notices  from  the,  1.  82. 
891.  347.  431,  432.  436u  439.  461.  721. 
729.737. 

"  Brooch  of  Lorn.**  the,  419.  471. 

Brodick  Castle,  Arran,  442,  485. 

Braoe^  King  Bobert,  defeats  John  of 
Lorn,  467.  Defeated  by  the  Lord  of 
Lorn.  471.  Crowned  at  Sooon,  47a 
Subsequent  disasten,  lb.  His  com- 
punction for  Tiolation  of  the  sanctu- 
ary by  the  slaughter  of  Comyn,  476. 
Excommunicated  for  it,  ib.  Obeerred 
omen»— one  of  a  spider,  ib.  Traced 
by  a  bloodhound,  ib.  Sequel  to  that 
adrenture  told  by  Barbour,  479.  Tra- 
dition that  he  was  at  the  battle  of 
Falkirk  inaccurate^  478.  Crossed  the 
Peninsula  of  Cantyre,  483.  Landing 
in  Arran,  437.  484.  Instance  of  his 
humanity,  44a  484.  His  landing  in 
Carrick.  443L  445.  485,  488.  Defeats 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  488.  Blockade 
of  Stirling  Castle.  45a  490.  Affected 
by  LeprosT,  and  founds  the  Monastery 
ofKing*s  Case,  487.  His  arrangements 
for  the  Battle  of  Bannockbum,  401. 
Encounter  with  Sir  Henry  de  Bohnn, 
453,488.  Battle  of  Bannockbum,  464 
to  end  of  the  ppem,  and  491  to  end  of 
the  notes.  Dlaifiterment  of  his  re- 
mains at  Dunfermline,  431.  n. 

Bruce,  Edward,  brother  of  King  Bo- 
bert,  484.  489. 

■  Nigel,  another  Iwother  of  the 
King,  474. 

■  Sir  John,  of  Kinross,  648. 

■  Mrs,  of  Amot,  ib. 
Bmnne,  Bobert  de,  639.  645. 
Brunswick,  Duke  of,  slain  at  Jena,  97. 

'  Bryce  8nailsfoot*s  AdTertisement," 

692. 
Brydone,  Patrick,  Esq.  170. 
Buccaniers,  302.  3S0.  353.  365.  3S6.  38& 
Buccleuch,  ancestors  of  the  house  of, 

8;  n.  44,  45.  46.  55.    Bomantk:  or1(^ 

of  the  name,  67. 

■  Charles,  Duke  of,  87,  n.  Lbt- 

TRRS  IW  VCRBR  tO,  641.  667. 

■  Harriet,  Duchess  of,  4.  87. 
87.  n.  Death  of,  407.  Tribute  to  her 
Memory,  46a 

— — — —  and  Monmouth,  Anne,  Du- 
chess of,  8;  n. 

Buchan,  Mr.  Peter,  his  Collection  of 
Ballads,  550. 

Buchanan  of  Amprior,  "  Xing  of  Kip- 
pen,"  860. 

Bums,  Robert,  his  *' Soots  wha*  hae  wi* 
Wallace  bled,'  403.  Structura  of 
VerM   used  by  him,  548.    The  poet 


most  capable  to  reliero  and  heighten 
the  character  of  ancient  poetry,  558. 

Bury,  Lady  Charlotte,  introduced  the 
anUior  to  M.  O.  Lewis,  563,  Rnd  to 
Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  509. 

Byron,  Lord,  Remarks  on  a  conrersa- 
tion  betwixt  him  and  Captain  Med- 
win,  5.  67a  His  Satiro  on  Marmion, 
74.  Lines  on  Pitt  and  Fox,  78,  79l 
Reeemblance  between  part  of  Para- 
sina  and  a  scene  in  Marmion,  93,  n. 
Notice  by  him  of  the  imitators  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  287,  n.  288,  n.  His  imi- 
tation of  a  passage  in  the  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  449,  n.  Notes  on  Waterloo. 
884.  499  to  504,  passim.  Poem  on  his 
mothrr's  marriage,  651.  Parallel  pas- 
sages from,  196,  n.  /  196.  878.  20a  296. 
31a  381.  416.  42a  438.  44a  60a  604, 
600. 

C. 

Cadooait,  Colonel,  tribute  to  the  me- 
mory of,  875. 

*'  Cadtow  Castlr,**  595. 

Cadell,  Mr.  Robert,  his  recollections  of 
*'  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  174,  n. 

"  Cairns,*'  50. 

Caledonian  Forest  and  wild  cattle,  600. 
697.599. 

Cambusmore,  178. 

Cameron,  Colonel,  killed  at  Fnentee  de 
HonoTO,  283. 

Colond,  of  Pasdefem,  killed  at 

Qoatre-Bras,  605.  649. 

Sir  Ewan  of  Lochiel,  86& 


Cameroniaas,  601. 

Campv  a  Canmrite  dog  of  the  author's, 

107. 
Campbell,  Thomas,  161.   **  The  Bard  of 

Hope,'*  660.    His  admiimtion  of  the 

poem  "  Gadyow  Castls^"  699. 

Lady  Charlotte.    See  "  Bury." 

Caana,  island  and  town  o(  434.  481. 
Canning,  Right  Hon.  George,  a  writer 

in  the  Anti-Jacobin,  116,  n.  7% 
Cantyre,  peninsula  of,  483. 
Caraodoli,  Prince,  794,  n. 
**  Carlr,  now  the  King's  come,"  Fart  L 

69S.    Part  iL  698. 
Carolhie,  Princess  of  Wales,  07-  f»> 
Cartwright,  Dr.,  the  first  living  poet  the 

author  reooUected  of  hattig  seen, 

65a 
CaasUis,  the  Earl  of  {temp.  Jac.  VI.), 

779.   Bond  by  him  to  his  brother,  771. 
'*  Castlr  or  ths  Sstrit  Shirlos," 

ballad  of  the,  526. 
Castiliaas,  their  skQl  in  fighting  with 

darts,  5L 
Catiline,  death  of,  503,  n. 
Care,  Mao-Alister's,  in  Strathaiid,  480. 
Caxton,  William,  109. 
Celts,  the,  541.    Their  mnaic  and  poe- 
try. 64L  666. 
Chalmers,  Oeoige,  his    **  Caledonia," 

155.    His  edition  of  Sir  DaTld  Lind- 
say's Works,  15&  261. 
Chapel  Perilous,  79. 145. 
Chapman,  Walter,   an  early  Scottish 

printer.  See  *'  Millar  and  Chapman." 
Charles  I.,  King.  35a  363. 
-~— —  X.  of  France,  in  Edinbuigh, 

117.11. 
■  Prince  Edward,  one  of  his 

places  of  retreat,  833. 
Charms,  heaUng,  23,  24.  B7. 
Charter-stones,  487. 

Chaoe,  the  royal,  in  Ettrick  Foreet,  151. 
Chastity,  punishment  for  broken  tows 

of.  94.  156. 
Chatterton,  Thomas,  567. 

«CHRV10T,"e87. 

"Chevy  Chase,"  639, 640. 


"Child of  Elle.  The.- 547. 

Chivalry,  88.  56, 57.  63.  67-  361 

"  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green,"  642. 

Christmas,  ISa  165^  16& 

Cid,  the,  in  Spain,  metrical  poems  ai, 

53a 
«<  Claud  Halcro's  Vrbrxr,'*  607.  6B0l 

69L 
Claverhouse,  Orahame  o£  See  Dundee. 
Clerk,  Sir  George,  his  tenure  of  Penny- 

cuik,  603.  695^  fi. 
John,  Esq.  of  Eldin,  anthor  of  aa 

Estajf  vpoH  If  aval  TaOics,  601,  n. 

John,  Esq.  (Lord  Eldin),  7031 1. 

William,  Esq.  671. 

**  Clrtrlakd'b  Sokob,**  69a 

Coii^nan-Uriakin,  801,  844. 

Coleridge,  &  T.,  his  '<  Ancient  Mariner,* 

46a  65a   Hls*'Christabel.''&   "The 

Bridal  of  Triermain,"  an  imitatiaa  ol 

his  style,  373.  408. 
CoUdtto,  464. 
Collins,  Us  flights  of  «—g«"«»^".  377. 

404. 
Colman's  "  Random  Records,*  74SL 
Colwulf^  King  of  Northumberland,  92. 

l.'ift. 
Combat,  single^  2a  66,  57.  63^  64. 184. 

164.  214.  855. 
Comyn,  the  Red,  419. 481  472.  47a 
ConeylMare's,  Rev.  Mr.,  his  illustrations 

of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  65a 
Congreve's  "  MoumiBg  Bride,"  521 
Conscience,  88a  298. 
Constable,  Mr.  Archibald,  his  "bold 

and  liberal  industry,"  &  Extract  60m 

a  letter  of  the  anthor  to^  TOa  >■. 
George^  Esq.  (Jonathan  Old- 
buck)  666. 
CoimuBUTioivs  of  Soott  to  "  Mxsrtrrl. 

8Y  GW  THR  SCOTTUH    BoRDRR,"  537- 

601 

Coronach  of  the  Highlandera,  19a  841 

Comwallis,  Marquis  of,  6331 

"Coc!«T  RoRRRT  or  Parir,*  Mottoes 
f^om,  717* 

**  GouxTY  OvY,**  Song,  7<0L 

Cowper,  56a 

Cox,  Captain,  of  Coventry,  64a 

Cranstoun,  family  of,  47.  51 

— ~^— —  George,  Eeq.  consulted  by 
the  author  on  his  attempto  at  compo- 
sition, 6,  M. 

CrichfOn  Castle,  Iia  159L 

Critical  Review,  notioce  from.  7. 12. 11 
84.  87.  31  37.  132.  140.  18a  181  ISa 
83a  864.  266.  290,  891,  892.  301  301 
311.  341  871  377.  411  484.  431  434. 
431 531. 534.  601 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  his  conduct  at  Mar> 
ston  Moor,  307.  3Sa  3aa 

**  CauaADRR's  Rrturv,  Thr,"  C4. 

"  Cumnor  Hall."  poem  of.  547. 

Cunningham,  Allan,  hte  ballad  poetry, 
65a     Critioal  remarks  on  Aachia. 

drane,791  n. 
Cup,  a  dbinldngone,  at  Dunevegan,  4651 
*'Curch,  the,"  worn  by  Scottidk  mat 

rona,84L 
'*  Ctprbsr  Wrkatb,  Tbx,"  laa 

D. 

Dacrr,  fsmllies  of,  61. 

Dahomay,  spell  of,  381 

Dalhousie,  Earl  of.  txibote  to.  Ml 

Dalkeith,  Charlea.  Earl  oU  (afterwards 
Duke  of  Bno^och)  dedication  of 
''The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel"  to^ 
7.    See  Buccleuch. 

Harriet,  Gounteaa  of,  (after- 
wards Duchess  of  Booclench)  4.    Sec 


also  Buccleuch. 
Town  and  Castle  of.  eoa 
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DalseD,  (dow)  Sir  J.  O.,  his  coUcctton 
of  Soottlah  poenu,  £49. 

Sir  WUliam,  hli  combat  with 

Sir  Pten  Conrtenay,  147 

**  Dancs  of  Dbath,  Tbb,"  649. 

Dane«»  the,  InTMion  of  Northumber- 
land by,  316.  900.  Traces  of  their  ro- 
ligion  in  Teetdale,  36i). 

Daotne  SM,*  or  "  men  of  peaee,"  168. 

ssasss. 

DaTid  I.  King^  founded  Melroae  Abbey, 
61.    A  tore  Hdnt  for  the  crown,  H  n. 

Death  of  Leith-hall,  poem  of  the,  551. 
Death,  prenges  of,  843. 
**DSATR  Chawt,"  713. 

" or  KaxLOAii,  Tbc,"*  714. 

Debatcable  Land,  the,  68. 

Deloraine,  lands  of,  48i 

"  DowALD  CAiKD'a  oomo  again,**  670. 

Donjon^  what,  147. 

"  Don  Bodbrick,  thb  Vision  ow,'*9S3. 

"Doom  or  Dbyorooii.,''  742. 

Dovglas,  the  House  of,  169.     Andent 

sword  belonging  to,  164. 
Archibald,  third  Earl  of,  called 

"Tine-man." 236.  728. 
•«  The   Good  Lord  James  * 


chaiged  to  carry  the  Bmce*s  heart 
to  the  Holy  Land,  476.  In  Arran, 
485.  Makes  prisoners  of  If  array  and 
Bonkle,  ib.  Often  tooli  the  Castle  of 
Douglas,  489.  His  *' Larder,"  ib.  At 
Bannockbum,  454.  491.  403.  496. 

Wm.  eighth  Earl  of,  stabbed 


by  K.  James  11.  in  Stirling  Castle, 
917.256. 

WUliam,  "  the  knight  of  Lid- 


desdale,"  15.  58. 

•  Gawain,  Bishop  of  Dnnkeld, 

•of  Kilspindie,  aifocting story  of. 


134. 


857- 

Doune  Castle,  810. 
DaAUATTC  Pivcss,    *<Halidon  Hill,*' 

781.    "Macdufl's Cross," 738.    "The 

Doom  of  DoTorgoU,**  742.    "  Auchin- 

drane,''770.  "llie  House  of  Aspen," 

798. 
Drinking  to  excess^  custom  o(  in  the 

Western  Islands,  409. 
Drybnrgh  Abbey,  588. 
Dryden,  his  account  of  his  projected 

epio  poem  of  "  The  Bound  Table," 

146. 
DuelUng,  855,  866. 
Jhterpar^  (northern  dwarfs,)  851. 
Duff,  Adam,  Esq.  640,  n. 
Dundaa^  B%ht  Honourable  William, 

6,  n.  /  9,  n. ;  73> 
Dundee,  Viscount,  (Graham  of  Clarei^ 

house,)  83;    His  character,  834. 
DunmaUraise,  378. 
"  DoKoia,  Bomance  of,*'  660. 
DunoUy  Castle,  46a 
Dunstaffnage  Castle,  407. 
D*  Urfey's  Pills  to  Pvxge  Melancholy, 

£56. 
Durham  Cathedral,  69a 
"  Dyiko  Bard,  Tbb,*'  630. 
GiPST  Smuqolxji,  Thb,"  65& 


Edblflbd,  daughter  of  King  Oswy,  92. 

154. 
Bdinbuigh,  andent  cross  of,  125. 164. 

Old  Town  of;  116. 160. 

,  Magaiine,  the,  critical  notice 

ftom,40L 

-  BoTlew,  the,  critical  extracts 


184.  134.  137,  138.  142,  143.  On  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  176. 189.  193^  194. 
196.  196.  200.  809.  817.  888.  829.  830. 
On  the  Vision  of  Don  Boderick,  87a 
273*  874.  278,  277.  And  on  the  Lord 
of  the  Isles,  409, 415, 418,  41%  436. 446. 
455.459.46a 

Bdward  I.  King,  his  Tindictire  spirit 
475.  His  employment  of  the  Welsh 
in  his  Scottish  wars,  49a  Seto  out  to 
destroy  the  Bruce,  433. 4B1.  His  death, 
481. 

■  IL  at  Bannockbum,  455.   His 

gallantry,  495.    His  flight,  49a 

III.  Motto  on  his  shield,  545. 

"  Edward  tbb  Biack  Pribcx,  To  the 
Memory  of,**  667. 

Egliston  Abbey,  30a  363.  Visited  by 
Scott,  312. 

Eigg,  care  in  the  Island  of,  the  scene  of 
a  dreadftil  act  of  Tengeanoe,  482, 

EUdon  HUH  54. 

"  Elfln  Gray,  the,"  translated  from  the 
Danish,  S46L 

Ellis,  Gcoige,  Esq.  critical  notices  by, 
4a  n.  /  lia  144.  14a  Dedication  to 
him  of  the  Fifth  Canto  of  Marmion, 
116. 

"  ELaPBTR'B  Ballad,"  657. 

Ores,  858.    See  "  Fairies." 

Encampment,  Soottiah  mode  of,  in  1547, 
161. 

Ennui,  618.  534. 

Epic  Poem,  a  receipt  to  make  an,  374. 

-.—  Poetry,  373. 

"  EPfLOOUXs."  To  The  Appeal,  a  Tra- 
gedy, 669.  Play  of  St.  BonansWell, 
706.    Queen  Mary,  70a 

"Epitaphs."— Miss  Seward,  63S.  Jono* 
ye  Gimell,  657.  Balfour  of  Burley, 
Oea  Mrs.  Erskine,  67a  The  Bev. 
George  Soott,  717. 

"  Erl  Kino,  Thb,"  622. 

Enrol,  Earl  of,  697. 

Erskhie,  Thomas  Lord,  speech  of,  on 
humanity  towards  animals,  495. 

William,  Esq.  (Lord  Kinnedder,) 

consulted  by  Scott  on  his  attempts  in 
composition,  5.  Dedication  to  the 
Third  Canto  of  Marmion,  9a  Passage 
In  Bokeby  quoted  by  him  as  descrip- 
tiTO  of  the  Author,  SOa  Beputed 
author  of  "  The  Bridal  of  Triermain," 
40a580,n. 

Mrs.,  Epitaph  on,  67a 


fttnn,  on  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel, 
7.  a  9.  la  14.  88,  8a  S3.  37,  3a  3GL  40, 
41.  43.    On  Marmion,  7a  85.  9a  96. 


"  Ebsat  on  Popular  Pobtry,"  537. 

«  ._— .—  ON  IiaiTATfONS  OP  THB  AN- 

ciBNT  Ballad,"  554. 
Ettxick  Forest,  151. 489. 
Eugene   Aram,   remarkable  case  of, 

35a 
Evans,  Mr.  T.,  his  collection  of  Ballads 

547. 
Mr.  R.  H.,  his  republication  of 

that  Collection,  54a 
"  Btb  op  St.  John,"  591.    See  also 

56a  571. 
Evil  prindple,  the,  70a 
ExeUel,  quotation  firom  the  prophedes 

of,  8ia  n. 

F 
FAC-SnfXLB  of  Sir  Walter  Sootfta  Manu- 

BCiipt  of  Thb  Lady  or  thb  Lakb,  (for 

page  194,)  placed  after  the  Contents. 
Feting  meaning  of,  315,  n. 
Fairies,  157.  85a  858,  25a  87a 
"  Fair  Maid  op  Fbrth,"  Verses  fhmi 

the,  713-14. 
"  Fair  Rosamond,"  ballad  of,  554. 
Fancy,  power  of.  In  youth,  89a    Lines 

on,  ttom  Beattie,  ih.  n. 
"  Farbwbll  to  Mackbnzib,  High 


Chief  of  Kintail,"  firom  the  Gaclte, 

647. 

**  Farbwbll  Imitation  of,"  i&. 

«« to  the  MusB,"  694. 

" SoNU  op  thb,"  331. 

**  Felon  Sow  of  Bokeby,,*  hunting  uf  the 
by  the  Friars  of  Bichmond,  SfU. 

Ferragus  and  Asoabart,  ISa  23a 

Feuds,  45,  4^  47.  770. 

"  FixLD  OP  Watbrloo,"  poem  of  the, 
499. 

Fiery  Cross,  the,  194, 195.  83a 

Fingal's  Care  at  StaiEs,  435.  482. 

Flnlay,  Mr.  John,  his  collection  of  baW 
lads,  550.  His  Imitations  of  the  bal* 
lad  style,  55a 

"  FiRB  Kino,"  ballad  of  the,  612. 

571. 

Flandeis,  manner  of  reaping  in,  6C8. 

Fletcher,  his  comedy  of  Monsieur  Tho- 
mas, 55a 

Plodden,  account  of  the  battle  of,  137 
170. 

"  Flodden  Field,"  an  andent  English 
poem,  extracts  firom,  81,  n./  15a  170. 

Florinda,  daughter  of  Count  Julian,  87a 

"  Flower  of  Yarrow,"  Mary  Soott,  62. 
158. 

"  Flying  Dutchman,  the,"  355. 

"  Following,"  (feudal  retainers^)  119,  n. 

Football,  game  of,  65.  651. 

Forbes,  Sir  WUliam,  (author  of  "  The 
Life  of  Beattie,")  tribute  to  his  me- 
mory, 107. 15a 

son  of  the  preceding,  Kia 

loan. 

"  For  a*  that,  an*  a*  that,"  639. 

Forgeries  of  documents,  170. 

"  FoRTCNB,  Lines  on,"  717. 

"FoRTDNBfl  OP  NiOBi.,"  Mottoss  fro» 
the,  6B7-a 

Foster-children,  96a 

Fox,  Right  Honourable  Charles  James, 
"  among  those  who  smiled  on  the  ad- 
renturous  minstrel,"  a  Nerer  ap- 
plied to  by  Scott  regarding  his  ap- 
pointment as  a  Clerk  of  Session,  74. 
Tribute  to  his  memory,  7a  His  com- 
pliment to  the  author  of  "  The  Monk," 
562. 

Franchemont,  snpexstltious  belief  re- 
garding the  Castle  oi;  130. 169. 

Eraser,  [or  Fiiiel]  Sir  Simon,  ancestor 
of  the  fiunily  of  Lorat,  fate  of,  474. 

Frederick  II.  King  of  Prussia,  uudei^ 
ralued  the  literature  of  his  country, 

500. 

"  Frbdbrick  and  Alicb,"  614. 

French  army  in  the  Peninsula,  more- 
ments  of  applied  to  In  theprophedes  of 
Joel, 282.  Betreatof,  March  1811, 28a 

Frere,  Bight  Hon.  J.  H.  A  writer  in 
the  "  Antijacobin,"  ua  n.  /  79a  His 
imitations  of  the  andent  ballad,  557. 

"  Friar  Bush,"  lOa  158. 

"  From  thb  Frbnch,"  651. 

Fuentes  d'Honoro,  action  of,  88a 

Fullarton  of  Kilmichel,  family  of,  49a 

«  FuHBRAL  Hymn,"  677* 

O. 
Gala,  the  river,  4ia 
"  Gablic  Mblodt,  Anctbnt,**  67a 
Gait,  John,  Esq.  epilogue  to  his  tragedy 

of  "  The  Appeal,*'  68a 
Garlands,  (small  ballad  miscellanies,) 

54a  554. 
"  Gbllatlbt'8,  DaTie,"  Songs,  64a  64a 

647. 
. Janet,  alleged  witdicrafl, 

64a 
Geoige  IV.,  King,  his  opinion  of  the 
author's  poetry,  889,  fi. 
3f 
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lamn  on  hb  Vlift  to  Scotland,  OM, 

-  OMKMAn  BAUJioa,  tnualatod  or  ImK 

tated,*'O06to622. 
Oerman  hackbut-men.  61. 
■  '  language,  limilaritj  of  the*  to 

tbe  Old  English  and  8cott{ih,  56S. 

literature,  tatioduction  of,  into 


thia  country,  500.     Aftarwardo  fell 
.   Into  diarepute,  796L 
"Ghaiat'a  Warning,    the,**  tianalated 

from  the  Danish  Kcmpe  Viser,  249. 
Ohost  of  the  Lady  Bothwcllhangh,  fi99. 
Oiflbrd,  Tillage  and  castle  of,  80.  U& 
Oilbert,  Darieo.  Esq.  566,  n. 
Oili-Doir  MagTOToUich,  the  conception 

of,  Ml. 
Ofl  Uorrlce,  ballad  of,  009. 
damour,  M.  M. 

**  OLXs-MAiDcif,'*  Song  of  the,  714. 
Olee-maidena.  8SS.  858. 
Olenoalm,  *'  The  Good  Bail"  of,  509. 

«».787, 

**  Oucifooa,  on  the  Massacre  of,**  6SB. 

'*  OuUCFflVLAa,''  566. 

Olenfndn,  oonflictot  between  the  Uao* 
gregors  and  the  Colquhouns,  837. 

Glengarry.    See  Ifacdonnell. 

Ooblbi-HaU,  the,  156. 

Goblin-Page,  Lord  Cranstoun's,  65. 

Goethe,  560.  7P& 

Oolagrus  and  Gawane»  the  knightly 
tale  of.  548,  n. 

Goldsmith.  OliTer,  Us  imKatkma  of  bal- 
lad poetry.  558. 

**  Ooldthrbd's  Soiro,"  685. 

Gordon,  Adam,  gallant  conduct  of  at 
Homildon  Hill,  798. 

■  Colonel,  the  Hon.  Sir  Alexan- 

der, killed  at  Waterloo,  506. 

Grmne,  or  Grahame,  iamiliea  of,  66. 
834.984. 

Graham,  Rer.  Dr.,  Notes  from  his 
Sketchea  of  Perthshire,  178  paitim 
855. 

—  Sir  John  the,  8S4. 

—  Sir  Thomas,  Lord  Lynedoeh, 


"  OiUT  BnoTinn»  Trb,'*  601. 

Greta  Bridge,  353. 

—  riter,  301. 8119.  853.  654.  658. 

"  Grey  Ifan'i  TaQ,*'  the,  a  catanct, 
153L 

Grotto  on  ^e  estate  of  Stiathalid,  de- 
scription of,  480k 

tfuiaarrff  of  Scotland,  ISBL 

Onnn,  John,  a  noted  Highland  cateran, 
story  of,  854. 

"  GvT  UAKmmwBn,"  Verses  from,  669. 

H. 
BAommaton,  Cbamimb,  tenth  Earl  of, 
605. 

Haig  of  Bemeraide,  family  ot,  579. 
Hailes,  Lord,  468. 480^  487.  401.  70a 
Bairibee,  18. 
**  Haiabrt  GLBiroiirirnro,  To,**  67Sl 

" ' ^"s  iNCAifTAnKm,"  679L 

•• SscoiTDl]rrBRvisw,''8Bn. 

"  Haudom  Hiu^*'  a  dramatic  sketch, 

721. 
Ralkett,  Mrs.,  of  Wardlaw^  anthor  of 

<«Haxdyknnte.*'54e. 
BalU  Captain  Basil,  505,  n, 
.—.  Sir  James,  88.  505^  n. 
Hamilton,  family  of,  505. 

■  Alexander,  Duke  of,  696. 
«— — —  Bight  Hon.  Lady  Anne,  507. 
■■■  of  Bothwellhaugh.  account  of 

his  assassination  of  the  Regent  Mur- 
ray, 505. 

■  Lord  Cland,  6B0. 

■  Bobert,  Baq.  advocate,  6¥i.  n. 


INDEX. 

Hamilton,  Sir  Thomas,  Lord  Advocate, 
{temjK  Jac  VI.)  774. 

— — — ^  Right  Hon.  W.  G.  (Single- 
speech  Hamilton)  389,  n. 

Hardyknute,  baUad  of,  644.  548.  556. 
The  fint  poem  the  anthor  leanit, 
596.  n. 

"  Harla  w,  the  Battle  of,"  an  ancient  bal- 
lad, 544. 

"  Harold  thk  DAimrucas,"  511. 

" HARrAOXR,  Song  of,"  6B8. 

•*  Harp,  Song  of  tbe,"  3ia 

**  Hattbraick,  DntK,  Song  of,**  68& 

Hawks,  67. 

Hawthomden,  60S;  608.  n. 

HayleT,  William,  Esq.  5601 

Rayman,  Mra.,  97,  n. 

'*  Hbaltr  to  Lord  Mblttlls,**  633. 

'*  Hkart  or  MiD-LoTHiAJt,**  VerMs 
ftt»m  the,  9Jf>-i. 

Heath-burning,  943L 

Heber,  Richard,  Esq.  dedication  of  the 
sixth  canto  of  Marmion  to,  129. 

Hebridean  chieft,  fortresses  of,  468. 

'*  HSIXTBLLTII,''  689. 

Henry  VI.  King  of  England,  at  Bdin- 
btttgh,  161. 

Hepburn,  fkmily  of,  65u    See  Bothvell. 

Heraldry,  63. 148.  158. 

Herd,  Mr.  Darid,  his  collection  of  Scot- 
tish songs,  548. 70a 

Herder's  popular  ballads,  or  Volkslie- 
der,  569. 

Heriot  or  Hertxdd,  85^  n. 

Heron,  William,  of  Ford,  and  his  lady, 
180.  14a  168. 

of  Oilmerton,  601. 

"Hero's  Taige^"  a  rock  in  Olenflnlas, 
808.845. 

Highlanders,  Scottish,  their  hospitality, 
834.  Music,  189.  834. 837.  The  Bard, 
a  family  oflSoer.  834.  Epithets  of  their 
chiefs,  837.  Boat-songs,  <&.  Hardi- 
hood, 838.  Henchman,  839.  Tutelar 
spiritik  848.  Brogue  or  shoe,  843. 
Coronach,  196.  243.  Respect  paid  to 
their  chiefs,  843^  844.  Oaths,  844. 
Body  guards  and  domestic  officers  of 
thechieA,<fr.  Cookery,  85&  Creoffiit 
or  forays,  854.  Trust-worthiness,  ib. 
Targets  and  Broadswords,  855.  Modes 
of  inquiring  into  Aiturity,  844.  Ancient 
custom  respecting  marriage,  473. 

Hogib  Mr.  .James,  "  The  Ettrick  Shep- 
herd." his  "  Mountain  Bard,'*  158,  n. , 
15&  His  story  of  the  "Dead  Bell," 
156.  "Pilgrims  of  the  Sun,*  46D,  n. 
"Poetic  Mirror,*'  406  His  ballad 
poeti7,  558. 

Holy  Island,  or  Lindlafame,  153 

Home,  fismily  of,  65. 

—  Lord  Chamberlain  to  James  I V^ 
his  conduct  at  Flodden,  171. 

Homer,  89,  n.  /  374.  537, 638,  530. 

Homildon-hni,  battle  td,  791. 

Horsemanship,  168. 

Horses,  shrieking  of,  tn  agony,  456.  486. 

Hostelrie.    See  Inn. 

Hotspur.    See  Percy. 

BM-(fV(f,the,  pursuit  of  Border  Maraa- 
ders,66b 

**  HoDsn  or  Aarair,  Thk,**  a  tragedy, 
798. 

Howard,  Lord  WUIiam,  '•  Belted  Wm 
Howard,"  61. 

Howell  ap  Rys,  a  Welsh  chieftidn,  371. 

Howison  of  Braehcad,  his  adrcntme 
with  Jamea  V.,  260l 

"  Houlat,  the  Bnke  of  the,**  54^  n. 

Bunting,  177,  178;  ITBi  831.  8l6L 
507.  6ICl 

aerial,  superstition  oi;  61a 

"  Hunting-mass,'  86. 


*<  Boimira  Son  (I,*  6M. 

**  HimraisAjf,  Lay  «f  tha  Taiprissasd 

897. 
Huntly,  Marqois  oC  the  last  I>al»  of 

Gordon,  698b 
"  Rymr  roaTin  Dsao,"  48: 

•• PoifBRAl,"  677. 

RbbbocaX  639^ 


«( 


(« 


— -  lO  THB  Vl 
I. 

"  I ABBBD  or  mr  Habp,**  Soq^  707. 

Hay.  Island  oi;  464. 

Inch-Cailliach,  (the  Uo  of  Ifaa,l8IB. 

Indians,  the  North 

Inn,  or  Hostelrie,  Scottish 
tions  of  an.  In  the  Mth  oentuiy,  U6. 

lol  of  the  heathen  Danes,  laL 

Irish,  the  aadentTteiiiCiir,  361.  Orsi^ 
A.  Bards,  868.  CUelarequirsdto  as- 
sist Edward  I.  In  his  Sooitish  wai^ 
40Ol 

Isles,  Weetera,  of  Sootlamd,  464. 46B  to 
471.477.47a. 

"  ITABBOB,"  Vcnes  from,  874-6^ 


lAOOBfnaii,  the  last  contoaUoC  lactteA 

In  ballads,  556. 
Jamea  L  K.  of  Sootland,  Ma  "Chiiil 

Kirk  on  the  Green,"  548. 

tion  and  poetry,  545. 

III.  rebdlion  agaiiist.  160L    In- 


rentoiy  of  his  tieasnre  and  Jew^ 


IV.  His  person  and  drca,  VHk 

Penance  of,  160.  His  belt,  101  Ap- 
parition to,  at  Lfailithgow,  I6DL  Death 
of,  at  Flodden,  I71. 

V.  In  minority,  836.    QaeDslbe 


Border  robbest,  838L  His  |iionissi  to 
the  Isles,  O.  Why  called  "  King  ef 
the  Commons,"  857.  His  attachment 
to  archery,  ih.  Adrentttrai  ta  dla- 
gnise,  850,  80Dl 

VI.  his  eondnct  **i»wiliif  the 

Mnrss  of  Anddndrane,  77SL 

Jamleson,  Rer.  Dr.  John,  his  edMon 
of"  Wallace  and  Brac^"  408. 4B8;  n. 

Jamieson,  Mr.  Robert,  hli  collection  ef 
ballads.  54a  586. 

Jeffrey,  Francii^  now  Lord,  hb  snrciss 
proffasskmally  and  in  IKeiatnre,  9. 61 
Extracts  from  his  Criticisms  on  Seoft*s 
poetry.    See  Edfaibuzgh  Reriew. 

"  JUCK  09  HASBLDBAir,"  654. 

Joel,  application  of  a  passage  freai  the 

Prophecies  of;  888. 
Johnaonb  Dr.,  his  ridfcnle  of  the  ballad 

style,   5691     ReflcetioQa  on  HritSw 

lona,  435^11. 
Jon^enrs,  or  Jngglera^  8B8k 
Julian,  Count,  878.  88a 
^  JurvwiLB  Linea  from  VfagQ,"  OB. 

on  a  Thunder  StaraSk* 

— *— •  On  the  Settiag  flan,* 


lA. 


A. 


K. 


Kbitr,  Sir  Alexander,  607. 

Kelpy,  a  riter  spirit,  848. 

"  Kbmblb,  Jonif  Pbiut,  his  Fiavewsli 
Address  on  taking  laata  ef  the  Uin- 
buigh  stage,"  085.  His  opiirioa  oT  «  Tbm 
Honae  of  Ajpan"  in  lalatlea  to  ths 
«t«W0.796. 

Kendal,  a  ooBteasposaiy  aC  ThoaMH  fh 
Rhymer,  545. 

"  KaBuwoam,"  V4 


685. 

Kennedy,  Sir  Oflbort  ef 


.Wl 


R«r  or  Cmt.  tuaOj  of,  47. 

K«m  and  Seotto,  fends  of  the,  A. 

•*  Kempe  Vittr,  tk«.**  •  ooUeclion  of 

iMnile  toBiii,  iUi,  947. 
Kliig*e  Cmb,  irall  and  aioaasteiy  of.  487. 
Kinlocli,  Mr.  O.  &,  ki«  ooUectkui  of 

balladi^SSOL 
KlrkwaU,  chnxch  and  cattle  oC  60. 
«*  JOMIe  JVifne  SU^,"  tbe,  aOS»  n. 
Kniilithood,  (& 

L. 
''iJLDT  ov  ma  Lakb,"  1791 
Laidlav.  Mr.  WUliam.  618,  n. 
Lalmt  Mr.  Darid,  hia  Select  Remaiiw 

of  tha  Andent  Popular  Poecrj  of 

Scotland,  A48^  n. 
Uaeer,   8lr  WUHam    da.   killed    at 

Waterloo.  MS,  n. 
Larxa.  BatUe  of,  156L  6B& 
*  Lay  or  trb  Last  MuramsL,**  1. 

" Pooa  Lovtaa."  71& 

•• THalMPRiaoxiDHnKTUiAjr/* 

»7. 

Lcarmont,  Thomai^   see  "Thomaa  of 
Erceldonne.** 

'*LcoBin>  OF  MoMTRoac,"  Veiaea  Aom 
the,  673-4. 

Xenoel  honee,  eeat  of  Patrick  BrjdoM^ 
£iq.,  J70. 

Lennox,  dietrict  of  the,  237* 

"  Lenor6  "  BQiser*!,  564. 

Leppoay,  487. 

Lealie,  Charlee,  a  ballad-einger,  590l 

l^eely.  General  Darid,  at  the  battle  of 
Maxaton  Moor,  851. 

"LaTTKna  nf  Vaaaa  *  to  the  Dnke  of 
Bocdeagh,  641.  647. 

"  to  J.  O.  Lockhart. 

Eaq.  on  the  composition  of  Maida'a 
£piUph,  704. 

JUren.  Earl  of,  r^i  (1644.)  350^  351. 

Lewis,  M.  O.,  lomo  particnlars  respect- 
ing him,  562.  His  «*  Monk.*'  ib.  His 
poetry,  563.  His  "  Tales  of  Wondcr," 
568.  His  oorreqpondenca  with  the 
author,  870i 

Lcyden,  Dr.  John,  his  "  Spectre  Ship," 
3S5.  Ballad  poetry,  558.  A  Contil- 
Imtor  to  Lewis*  *•  Talee  of  Wonder.*' 
507.  His  Balladof  The  Ckmd  King," 
871.    His  death.  130,  fi.  /  435.  483.      * 

Lkaa^^mrg,  the  Spirit  of  Gleamore^ 
157. 243. 

Lichfield  Cathedral  stormed  In  the  dril 
war,  171. 

Lindesay,  Sr  Darid,  of  the  Mount,  109. 
Edition  of  his  works  by  Mr.  Geoife 
Chalmers,  158. 

Lord  of  the  Byres.  600. 

Lindis&nie,  or  Holy  Idand,  153. 

••  Luraa  on  PoaruNa,"  717, 

•* to  Sra  CuTBBaaiT  Sjuju*,"  THl 

ON  CAPTAUf  WOOAX,**  646. 

When  with  Poetry  dealifv," 


See  JinrovrLB." 

Linlithgow  Palace,  description of,lIl,  n. 

Littlecoto  Hall,  story  of  a  murder  com- 
mitted in.  370. 

Uywarch  Hen,  a  translation  from  the 
heroc  elegies  of,  368. 

Loeh  Coriskin.  427.  4S&  478, 478. 

Lochard,  description  of.  178. 

"  LocBiNTAR,**  Lady  Heron's  aottft  181. 

Loch  Katrine,  174^  n;  180. 

Loch  of  the  Lowes.  88. 158. 

Loch  Ranaa,  436. 483. 

Loch  Skene,  88.1531 

^Lockbam;  J.O.Eaq.  Letter  in  Verse 
tOk  on  the  Composition  of  Malda's 


INDEX. 

"LOCXBABT^a    LiFB  OF   SfB   WALTBB 

Soorr,"  Notes  Explanatory  and  Cri- 
tkal  from,  6^  A.  8;  8.  36.  4a  42.  74»  7& 
7a  97.  143;  144.  17%  174.  175, 178.963^ 
964.  275.  277.  311.  812.  345.  .347.  375^ 
408;  408.  407. 468.  507.  £11.  503.  508. 
O03.  61&  622;  6231  624.  627.  633^  634. 
641.6B0.6G6L712.717.778u 

"  Lord  Henry  and  Fair  CatheriBe."  bal- 
lad o(  556. 

'*  Lord  of  thb  Isx^aa.'*  407. 

•*  Lord  of  the  Isles,"  464.  Controreny 
regarding  the  representation  of  the^ 
465. 

Lorn,  the  Honsa  aC  467. 

Lore,  power  of.  1ft  The  gift  of  heareo, 
38. 

"  LucBT  MacLbaby's  Tareni.**  Scene 
in,64& 

"  LocY  ABHToir'a  Sona."  672. 

Lynedoch,  Lor^  884. 

'*     LVBICAI*       AWO       MiaCBLLAlTBOIlB 

PxBcaa,"  in  the  order  of  their  com- 
position or  pnbUcation,  623-71ik 

Lybicai.  PiBcaa.    See  SoBoa. 

'*  LvoiiPa's  XAI.B,*'  37ft 


MACDOif  ALD,  Babald,  Esq.  of  Stafti, 

*'LlXB8  AonRBSSBO  TOv"  641. 

Macdonell,  the  late  Colonel  Bonaldson 

of  Glengarry,  607. 
Macdonalds  snfibcated  in  the  Care  of 

EiffK,4B8. 
MacDongal,  of  Lorn,  family  of.  467. 471. 
"  MacDcff*8  Cnoas,"  73& 
MacDn^  law  of  the  dan,  Ol 
MacalUster's  care  in  Strathaird,  de- 
scription of,  480. 
MacGregor,  Bob  Roy.  845.  656.  n. 
"  MacGrboob's  Gathbrino,"  656. 
"  MacItor'b,  Flora.  Sono,"  645. 
"MacLban,  War  Sono,  of  Lacr- 

LAif.**  High  Chief  of.  648. 
MacLellan.  tntor  of  Bomby,  baheaded 

by  the  Earl  of  Angus,  16ft 
MacKay.  Mr.  Charles,  of  the  Edin- 

bnxgh  Theatre,  708. 
MacKenaie.  Colin.  Esq.  of  Portmore. 

107.  n. 
Henry,  Esq.  548.    His  Essay 

on  German  literature,  561. 
the  Hon.  Mis.  Stewart,  648. 


High     Chief    of    Kintail, 

"  Fabewbli.  to/*  647.  Imitation  of. 

ib. 
Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  his  Opinion  of 

the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  15,  n  y 

38;  n/  and  Lady  of  the  Lake,  176^  n. 
"  MAcKaiMMON'a  Lam bnt,"  60ft 
MacLeod  of  MacLeod,  fiunily  of,  482. 

B.  /  460.  6Gft 
MacLeod,  L^rd  of,  his  Cruel  Rerenge 

on  the  Macdonalds  of  Eigg.  482. 
MacNeil  of  B&rra,  fismily  of,  468. 
MacPherson.  James,  pnbliaher  of  Os- 

slan's  Poems,  548. 566. 
"MAXMIB   WiLDFIRB'a  SONOB,"   670-< 

878. 

**  Maggie  Lander,"  songof^  553L 

Magte,  52,  va$nm,  SI.  e&  157. 169.  308. 
n.'/  356.  367. 

*'  Mais  of  Nbiofatb,  Thb,**  632. 

"  Mais  of  Tobo,  Thb.**  631. 

Maida.  Baktie  of.  506. 

MaULefi  Epitaph.  Letter  on  the  Com- 
position of,  704. 

"  Majob  Bbllbmsbr's  Sobo,"  6Sft 

Maitlaad  M8S..  54a 

Sir  Richard  of  Lethlngton,  16(h 

eentnry.  poem  by,  150. 

Mdken,  (of  poetry.)  the,  538^  538^ 
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Makfiurtoia,  inftrfuation  o(  304.  3S6w 
Mallet,  DaTid.  Us  ImiUtions  of  ballad 

poetry.  568. 
Mammon,  77ft 
March,  *'  Black  AgnM."  Counten  of, 

575b 
Mardk-treoicn^  }ft  63. 
"Mabmion;    a  Talb  of  Floddbn- 

FiBtD,**  73. 
Marmion,  Ihmily  of.  14& 

Robert  de.  165. 

Marriott,  Ber.  John,  dedication  to  him 

of  the  Second  Canto  of  Marmion.  86. 
Marston-Moor.  Battle  or,  S9D-3S2. 
Martin.  Rer.  John,  minister  of  Mer- 

tonn.99,n. 
Dr.  John,  his  description  of  the 

Western  Highlands.  241. 
Mary.  Qneen  of  Scots,  (Epflogne.)  706L 
**  Mabbacbb  of  Glbncox,**  on  the,  638 
Massena.  Marshal,  282,  283,  A. 
Maurice,  Abbot  of  Inchaffray,  494. 
Mfauthe^Dooff,  the.  Isle  of  Man,  7L 
Maybugh.  mound  at,  379.  406. 
Mazen,  drinking  cups,  488. 
Madwyn's,  Captain,   remarks  on   hti 

ConTersations  of  Lord  Byron,  5.  870, 

571. 
Melbourne,  Lord,  870,  871. 
Melrase  Abbey.  13. 14.  51, 88. 

,  battle  of,  46. 

Melville,  Henry.  Lord  VIk.,  **  Hbaltb 

TO,**  a  song  on  his  acquittal  in  1806, 

633.    Death  of,  in  1811,  264. 

Robert,  Lord,  608. 

"  Men  qf  Peace.'*   See  Daotru  SM. 

Merlin,  265.  278.  S78.  5fl6. 

'*  Mbrmaids  and  Mbrmbn ,"  Song  of 

the,  6Bft 
Mickle,  W.  J.,  his  Imitatkms  of  ballad 

poetry.  547. 553.  558. 
Milan,  artists  ot,  their  skin  m  armoury. 

147. 
Millar  and  Chapmam,  their  Miscellany, 

the  earliest  sumving  specmaen  of  the 

Soottiih  preis,  543. 
Millar,  Colonel,  of  the  Guards.  80ft 
Mingarry  Castle,  464. 
Minstrels,  order  and  office  of,  S44.  554. 

MiBBTRBLSY  of  thb  SCOTTrSH  BoRr 

DBR,**  Scott's  Contributions  to.  viz 
Introductory  Remarks  on  Popular 
Poetry.  537.  Appendix  to,  552.  Essay 
on  Imitations  of  the  Ancient  Ballad, 
564.  Appendix  to,  569.  Imitations  o. 
the  Ancient  Ballad,  572-605. 

Minto  Crags,  5(1. 

"  MoNASTBRY,"  Yerses  from  the,  67»- 
684. 

Monk,  Lewis'  Romance  of  the,  562. 

"  MONKB  OF  Rangor*8  MAacH,"6G6. 

Monmouth.  Duke  of,  8,  n. 

Montague,  dedication  of  Marmion  to, 
7ft  His  collection  of  iMdlads  destroyed 
by  fire,  543-4. 

Monthly  Reriew,  critical  notices  from, 
on  the  Lay,  7.  Marmion,  77.  86.  88. 
94.  13ft  142.  143.  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake.  213.  The  Vision  of  Don  Rr>dc- 
rick,  266.  289.  271.  Rokeby,  296.  S«i9. 
3(0. 3n&  324.  32ft  338.  342.  346.  The 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  41ft  432.  435.  44<» 
455.  457.  461.  The  Field  of  Water- 
loo. 503;  and  on  Halldon  Hill,  734. 
737. 

Montrose,  James,  first  Marqnls  of,  234. 

Moors,  the  invasion  of  Spain  by,  278. 

Moore,  Sir  John,  omission  of  his  name 
In  the  poem  of  "  Don  Roderick,**  the 
author  censured  for.  277. 283-4. 

Moore,  Thomas,  Esq.,  his  Imitations  01 
the  ballad  style.  55ft 

MorriU,  J.  B.  S.,  Esq.,  lettar  to.  oa  tba 
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deatli  of  Lord  MelTille  and  Presldoikt 
Blair,  964.  On  the  Vision  of  Don 
Roderick,  977.  Dedication  to  him  of 
Rokeby,  989.    Letter  on  Bokeby,  31 L 

"Morte  Arthor/' romance  of  the,  ex- 
tract from  fegarding  the  '*  Chapell 
Perilona,"  14S. 

Mortham  Castle,  description  of,  355. 

Morton,  Earl  of.  Regent,  938.  598. 

Moas-troopen,  4a    See  Borderers. 

If  othenrell,  William,  his  collection  of 
ballads,  550. 

Mottoes,  *'  sooner  make  thaii  fljid  them," 
680. 

«« MoTTom  from  the  Warerlej  Norels," 
658|M«tm719L 

Mnll,  the  Sonnd  of,  484. 

Hammers,  English,  ^68. 

Murder,  superstitiov  formerly  resorted 
to  for  the  disooTOf  t  of,  773. 

Mure,  John  of  Anchfndzane,  770>  His 
son  James,  772. 

Murray,  Thomas,  Randolph,  Earl  of, 
at  Bannockbum,  454.  489.  491.  483. 

. the  Regent,  death  of,  595. 

,  Mr.  William,  manager  of  the 

Theatro-Royal,  Edinburgh,  707. 

*'  Mt  Aunt  MAROAaBx's  Mikrob," 
Mottoes  from,  713- 

Mysteries*  ancient,  188 

N. 

Nral  Naiohtallacr,  an  Irish  King  of 
the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  382. 

"  Neck  Verse,"  the,  19. 

Necromancy,  47. 48. 08. 

Nelson,  Lord,  tribute  to  the  memorr  o**, 
77. 104.  "  Unpleasant  chapter  in  his 
history,"  794,  n. 

Newark  Castle,  on  the  Yarrow,  9. 

Nicholas,  Grand-Duke  (now  Emperor) 
of  Russia,  *'  VBR8B8  sung  after  a  din- 
ner giren  to  him  at  Edinburgh,"  636. 

•*  No,  John,  I  will  not  own  the  book," 
647. 

<*  NOBLB  MoMiroKR,  Tbx,"  618. 

"Nora's  Vow," 655. 

Norham  Castle,  147. 

"  NoRMAN-HoiiaB  Shoii,  Thr"  630. 

" The  Forrester's  Song,"  672. 

"  NoRif  a's  Sowofl  AND  Incantations,*' 
61)9-892. 

North  Berwick,  126. 

O, 
"  Old  MoRTALfTY,"  Verses  from,  flffl). 
Oman,  Mr.,  696. 
O'Neale,  famUy  of.  360. 
*'  On  Ettkrick  FoRCflrr'a  Moitntain8 

Dun,"  894. 
**  On  thb  MA8aAC!>B  or  Olbncob," 

63& 
Orelia,  the  Conner  of  Don  Roderick, 

268.  980. 
Oileans,  Duke  of,  his  poetical  exercises 

fai  English,  546. 
"Orphan  Maid,  Thb,"  873-4 
Otterboume,  Battle  of,  51.  133. 
Orld,  2.  77a 

P. 
Padua,  a  school  of  necromancy,  11. 47. 
Page,  the  order  of  the,  in  chivalry,  363. 
Paisley,  597. 
*'  Pai^mkr,  Thb,"  631. 
Palmers,  151. 
"Pardonbr'b   Adrertisement,   The," 

684. 
Park,  Thomas,  his  edition  of  Bitson's 

Collection  of  Songs,  549. 
Passion,  the  ruling,  98.  Lines  trom  Pope 

on,  98,  n, 
Peden,  Alexander,  601. 
Peel'town,  Castle  of.  Isle  of  Man,  71. 


Penance  ranlts,  155. 

Penrith,  "  Bound  table"  of,  379.  406. 

Popys,  Secretary,  his  collection  of  bal- 
lads, 54a 

Pepper,  Father,  565L 

Percy,  Bishop,  his  copy  of  "CheTy 
Chace,"  540.  "Reliques  of  Ancient 
Poetry,"  544  Imitations  of  tho  an- 
cient ballad,  657> 

■  Henry,  at  Homildon  mil,  721* 

■■  '  '  Thomas,  his  defence  of  the  bishop 
against  Ritson's  criticism,  547- 

"Pbtbrii.  op  thb  Pbak,"  Mottoes 
from,  689-701. 

"  Pbarob  LoQurruR,"  640. 

Philipson,  Major  Robert,  called  "Bo- 
bin  the  Devil,"  372. 

Pfbroeh,  the,  237. 

"  PiBBOCH  oy  Donald  Dhu,"  655. 

Picton,  Sir  Thomas,  505. 

Picts,  the,  a  Celtic  raoe»  541. 

Pilgrims,  151. 

Pinkerton,  John,  his  collection  of  bal- 
lads, 548.  703.  List  of  Scottish  poets, 
648. 

"  Piratb,"  Verses  from  the,  687-693. 

Pisistratns,  Homer's  Works,  collected 
by,  538. 

Pitcaim,  Robert,  Esq.  Editor  of  "Cri- 
minal Trials  of  Scotland,"  775.  Ex- 
tracts fh>m  his  work,  771.  772.  774. 

"  Pitt  Clud  of  Scotland,  Sonos  written 
for  the,"  839, 640. 

Pitt,  Right  Hon.  William,  633.  "Among 
those  who  smiled  on  the  adTenturons 
minstrel,"  6.  Procured  for  Scott  the 
office  of  Clerk  of  Session,  73, 74.  Tri- 
butes to  his  memory,  78*  143.  His 
grave  beside  that  of  Mr.  Fox,  78,  79. 

PloUodi,  summons  of,  preceding  the 
battle  of  Plodden.  125.  165.  649. 

"Poachbr,  Thb,"  636. 

'*  Pobtbv,  Popular,  Introductory  Re- 
marks on,"  537.  Continuation  of  the 
subject  under  the  title  of  "  Essay  on 
the  Imitations  of  the  Ancient  Ballad," 
554. 

*'POBTltY,RoirANTic,Renuu'ks  on,**  373. 

— -—  State  of  the  art  of,  at  the  and 
of  the  18th  century,  560. 

Poniatowski.  Count,  504. 

Ponsonby,  Sir  WUliam.  505. 

Pope,  lines  from,  on  the  ruling  passion, 
08,  n. 

Priam,  107. 

Pringle,  the  late  Alexander,  Esq.  of 
Whytbank,  87>  n. 

"Prophecy,  Thb,"  563. 872. 

Pryte^  "  to  sound  the,"  597-  599. 

Pye,  Henry  James,  Esq.,  565. 

Q. 
QuARTBRLY  RsTiBW,  Critical  notices 

from,  on  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  188. 

198.  215.  Don  Roderick,  966. 269, 270, 

271.  276.    Rokeby,  289.  292.  343,  344. 

846.    Bridal  of  Triennain,  S77>  379. 

381,  382.  386.  401.  402.    And  Lord  of 

the  Isles.  4ia  417-  424.  427.  432.  440. 

460,  461. 
"QuBNTiN  DuRWARO,"  Vcrsos  from, 

701-2. 

R. 

Rab,  Right  Hon.  Sir  William,  108. 

Ramsay,  Sir  Alexander,  of  DaJhoude, 
cruel  murder  of,  52. 

— — — —  Allan,  structure  of  stanza  used 
by  him,  542.  As  a  ballad  collector, 
544.  His  "Tea-Table  Miscellany," 
64.  544.    And  "  Vision,"  548. 

.  Captnin,  at  the  action  of  Fucn- 

tes  d'Honoro.  283. 


Randolph,  Thomas.    See  Murray. 
Battiing  Roarii^  Willie,   the  Border 

minstrel,  64. 
BavenshcQch  Castle,  39.  7QL 
Bavensworth  Castle,  315. 
"  Rbbbcca  a  Hymn,"  67* 
"  Receipt  to  make  an  epic  poem,"  374. 
"  Bed  Cnw  Knight,  The,"  by  Mickle, 

547. 

Rede,  Percy,  SS2. 

"  Rbdoauntlbt,"  Verses  from,  707- 

"  Rbiybr'8  Wbdoino,  The,"  GS7. 

Repentance,  tower  of,  742. 

"  Bbsolyb,  Thb,"  634. 

Rere-Cross,  on  Stanmore,  350. 

"Rbturn  to  Ulstbr,  The,"  651. 

Ridden,  family  of,  50. 

Risingham,  358,  353. 

Ritson,  Joseph,  his  critldsm  of  Perry's 
"  Reliques,"  M4.  546.  His  collection 
of  songs,  54&  70S.  "RoUn  Hood." 
ff4a 

Robert  the  Bruce.    See  Bmce. 

Robertson,  Rev.  Principal,  his  aoconnt 
of  the  dieath  of  the  Regent  Murray 
595. 

Rob  Roy.  death-bed  anecdote  of,  227,  n 
See  Macgregor. 

**  Rob  Roy,"  Verses  from.  667-8. 

Robin  Hood,  218.  25R.  53&  543.  54SL 

Rogen,  Samuel,  Esq.,  "  the  Bard  of 
Memory,"  56a 

Roderick,  Gothic  King  of  Spain,  de- 
feated and  killed  by  the  Moots,  9J9 
280.  His  enchanted  cavern,  2;a  282 
See  Don  Roderick. 

"  Rokbby,"  285. 

Hokeby  Castle,  300.  3S4.  364. 

family  of,  354.  364. 

.  Felon  Sow  of,  365. 

Roman  antiquities  at  Greta 


Bridge 
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camp,  at  Ardcch,  2S5. 


"  BOMANCB  op  DuNOS,"  66a 

Romance  literature,  mrth  of^  161. 
Bomilly,  Sir  Samuel,  hla  opfaikni  ef  tfis 

Lady  of  the  Lake,  222,  n. 
Rose,  William  Stewart,  Esq.  Dedica- 
tion to,  of  the  First  Canto  of  Marmion, 

76. 
Roslin,  70.  O03L 
Boss,  John,  Earl  of,  his  treaty  with  K 

Edward  IV.,  463. 
Ross,  William,  Earl  of.  deed  containing 

his  submission  to  K.  Robert  Brucc^ 

492. 

Sir  Walter.  484. 

"  Round  Table,"  145.  401 
Roxbutghe  Club,  the,  704. 

■ John,  Duke  of,  543.  566L 

Rum,  Idand  of,  482. 

RnsseU,  MaJoi^General  Sir  James,  of 

Ashestiel,  73. 
Rutherford,  Miss  Christian,  annt  of  Sr 

Walter  Scott,  173. 6S3. 
of  Hunthlil,  fiunily  of,  67. 


St.  Clair,  fkmily  of,  89,  70. 

"  Saint  Cloud,"  64a 

Saint  John,  Vale  of,  405. 

St  Mary's  Lake,  .92. 

"Sr.  RoNAN'8  Wbll,"  Mottoes  freo, 

702. 
"St.  Swithin*8  Chair," 644. 
Saints.   St.  Bride  of  Douglas,  71-  Cha4i 

142.  171.    Columba,  590.    Cuthbert, 

153,  154, 155.  Dunstan,  235.  Fillan, 
151.  59a     Georg^  506.     Hilda,  SS. 

154.  Maronock,  263.  Uodan,  S3\ 
Mnngo,  11.  Oran.  590.  B«gn1a% 
{Scoitict  Rnle.>  151.  Rosalia,  150 
Serle,  217     Trimon,  783L 


•  Sale  Room,"  tbc.  an  EdintmTgb  pnio- 

dica],  6S1.  M.  /  0SS,  ti. 
bllnst,  Eztnurt  fiom,  on  tlio  Doath  of 

GatUino.  503,  n. 
Sangreal.  the,  14S. 
Bazoiia,  the  Anglo,  their  langnage,  541. 

M5.  553 ;  and  poetry,  875^ 
«*  8AJC01T  WAa-SoKO,"  675. 
Scalds,  antique  poetry  of  the,  078. 
Scalee-tam,  Lake  of,  379. 
SchiUer,  500.  5<B.  798. 
SchiUrumy  ngnifleation  o(  493^  n. 
Scota  Maffuiii%  the,  extract*  from,  96b 

401.  534. 5B1.  737. 
Scota  Oreys,  698. 

Scott  of  Buoclottch.    See  BnedeBch. 
»—  of  Harden,  family  of,  08.   158. 

106. 
• —  Hugh,  Eiq.  of  Harden,  now  Lord 

Polwarth,  108. 584,  n.;  588 n.  Hialady, 

584,  n.  /  585.   Inscription  Ibr  the  mo- 

nnment  of  the  Hot.  John  Soott,  their 

■on,  717. 

John,  Eaq.,  of  Gala.  410,  n. 

— -  Sir  John,  of  Thirleetano,  61. 

—  Mary, "  the  Flower  of  Yarrow,"  95. 
02. 152. 

Sir  Michael,  15.  52,  53,  54. 

MiM  Sophia,  the  anthor'a  daughter, 

618,  n. 

Robert,  of  Sandyknowi,  the  an- 
ther'* grandfather,  90. 

Walter,  Leemidden.  the  anther'* 

great-grandsire,  129.  188. 

—  Major  Sir  Walter,  the  author'*  eld- 
est eon,  658. 

—  and  Kerr,  feuda  of  the  fiunilice  of, 

47. 
Sea-fire,  phenomenon  so  called,  468. 

Scaforth,  the  last  Earl  of,  6t7,  n. 

Seal,  its  taste  for  music,  410.  464. 

"  Sbaxch  aftbr  Happikbbs,  the;  or, 
the  Quest  of  Sultaun  Solhnann,"  881. 

Seatonn,  Christopher,  fate  of,  474. 

Second-light,  account  of  the,  232.  590. 

«*  SacnsT  TniBxiHAV  Rhymjcs,"  71fi> 

"  Selectors  of  the  slain,"  70. 

"  SsMPACH,  Battl*  or,"  815. 

Serendih,  861. 

*<  Sbttxmo  Suit,"  Jnyenilo  Lines  on  the, 
6S3. 

ScTen  Spears  of  Wedderbum,  30. 

Shields,  the  Castle  of  the,  ballad 

of,  526. 

Seward,  Miss  Anna,  criticisms  by,  17»  n./ 
23,  n.  /  40,  n.  Letter  to,  40,  n.  Epi- 
taph designed  for  her  monument,  635. 

Seymour,  I^rd  Webb,  370. 

Sbakspeare,  his  description  of  a  popular 
song,  555. 

Shane-Dymas,  an  Irish  chiefUin  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  363. 

"Sharpe,  Sir  Cuthbert,  Lncaa  to,"  712. 

Sharpe,  Charles  K.,  Esq.  of  Hoddam, 
540,  n.  /  550,  n.  /  742. 

Shaw,  Mr.  Jamea,  notice  of  a  list  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  publications  prepared 
by  hbn,  566. 

Sheale,  Richard,  the  author  or  tran- 
scriber of  "  Chery  Chase,"  540.  553. 

«  Shbpbbrd'b  Talb,  Thb,"  624. 

Sheridan,  Thomas,  Esq.,  359. 

Shoreswood,  the  priest  of,  15a 

Sibbald,  Mr.  James,  703. 

Siddons,  Mrs.  Henry,  EpiLOOC«a  writ- 
ten for,  089  7O6. 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  his  opinion  of  the 
iMllad  of  **  Chery  Chaoe,"  539,  n.  ,- 
540.565.  

flfaiclair.  Right  Hon.  Sir  John,  897. 

-Sir  Charles  Baudwin,"  Chatterton's 
ballad  of,  557. 

••SirCauUn,"!^.  547. 
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INDEX. 

"BirI^,SlrOrime,andSlrOTeystei],"  | 
romances  of,  541. 

'*Sir  Martyn,"  a  forgotten  poem  of 
Mickl^  extract  from,  563. 

"  Sir  Patrick  Spena»"  old  Scottish  song 
of,  589. 

"Sir  Txistiem,"  metrical  romanoe  of 
Thomas  the  Rymer."  548.  557. 581. 

Skene,  James,  Esq.  of  Bubislaw,  Dedi- 
cation to,  of  the  Fourth  Canto  of  Mar- 
mion,  105. 

Skirring,  Mr.,  author  of  a  Ballad  on  the 
Battle  of  Prestonpans,  556b 

Sky,  Island  of,  description  of  its  scen- 
ery, 427.  478. 

SmaUholm  Tower,  description  of,  591. 

**Smitb,  Miaa,  Lucca  nrRrrrBiv  rem," 
866. 

Smith,  Sir  Sidney,  Tribute  to,  97> 

Smythe,  Profeaeor  at  Cambridge,  571. 

Snakes  and  Serpents,  70. 

Snood,  worn  by  Scottish  maidens,  196. 
941. 

Snow,  description  of  a  man  perishing  In, 
106.  15& 

Snowdoun,  (Stirling,)  229.  960. 

**  SOLDIBR  WaKB,  SONO,"  707. 

Solticr,  Sir  John,  62, 83. 
Somerled,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  412. 465. 
Somerrille,  John,  15th  Lord,  410,  nt 
894,  II. 

■  Lord.  {temp.  Jac  III.)  ane^ 

dote  ot,  704,  n. 
Sowoa— 
Admire  not  that  I  gain'd  the  prise, 

748. 
A  Hawick  gill  of  mountain  dew,  896b 
Ah  I  County  Ouy,  the  hour  I*  nigh,  701. 
Ah,  poor  Louise  I  the  lire-long  day, 

713. 
Allan-arDalehas  no  fagot  for  burning, 

315. 
All  Joy  was  bereft  me  the  day  that 

yon  left  me,  832. 
An  hour  with  thee  I  when  aarliest  day, 

711. 
And  did  you  not  hear  of  a  mirth  bcfel, 

612. 
And  whither  would  you  lead  me  then  I 

332. 
Ann»-Marla,  lore,  up  is  the  sun,  676. 
Aisist  me,  ye  friends  of  old  booln  and 

old  wine,  703L 
AvtMarial  maiden  mild  I  202. 
A  weary  lot  is  thine,  fair  maid,  315. 
A  weary  month  has  wander'd  o'er,  648. 
Birds  of  omen  dark  and  foul,  673. 
Canny  moment,  lucky  fit,  652. 
Dark  Ahriman,  whom  Irak  still,  708. 
Dinas  Emlinn,  lament;  for  the  mo- 
ment is  nigh,  630. 
Donald  Curd's  come  again,  670. 
Dnst  unto  dust,  677. 
Enchantrefts,  farewell,  who  so  oft  has 

decoy'd  me,  694. 
False  lore,  and  hast  thou  play'd  me 

this?  643. 
Farewell  te  MacKenneth,  great  Earl 

ofthe  North,  647. 
Farewell  merry  maidens  to  song  and 

to  laugh,  69a 
Farewell  to  Northmaren,  687. 
Fathoms  deep  beneath  the  ware,  888. 
Follow  me,  follow  me,  647* 
From  the  Brown  crest  of  Newark  its 

snmmons  extending,  651. 
Gin  by  pailfuls,  wine  in  rireis,  6S3. 
Glowing  with  lore,  on  fire  for  fame,651« 
God  protect  brare  Alexander,  666. 
Go  sit  old  Choriot's  crest  below,  627. 
Hail  to  the  chief  who  in  triumph  ad- 

rances.  189. 
Hail  to  thy  cold  and  clouded  beam,  296. 
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Hawk  and  osprey  screamed  fat  Joy, 

521. 
Hear  what  Highland  Nora  said,  655. 
He  is  gone  on  the  mountain,  196. 
Hie  away,  hie  away,  644. 
High  deeds  achier'd  of  knightly  ihme 

674. 
Hither  we  come,  776. 
Hum,  hurra,  our  watch  is  done,  397. 
I  asked  of  my  harp,  "  Who  hath  Id* 

Jnred  thy  cords  T'  707* 
I  climb'dthe  dark  brow  ofthe  mighty 

Helrellyn,  e». 
HI  farsa  tho  bark  with  tackle  riren, 

622. 
1*11  giro  thee,  good  fellow,  a  twelre 

month  or  twain,  675b 
It  chanced  that  Cupid  on  a  season,  661. 
It  was  a'  for  our  rightAil  king,  369. 
It  was  an  English  ladye  bright,  37. 
It  was  Dumrfs  the  young  and  brare, 

was  bound  for  Palestine,  6S0. 
I  was  a  wild  and  wayward  boy,  329: 
Joy  to  the  rictors  I  the  sons  of  old 

Aspen,  8031 
Look  not  then  on  beauty's  charminf^ 

672. 
Lord  William  was  bom  in  gilded 

bower,  617. 
Lore  wakes  and  weeps,  690. 
MacLeod's  wiz^  flag  from  the  grey 

castle  sallies,  689. 
March,  march,  Ettrick  and  Teriot- 

dale,  682. 
Measurers  of  good  and  eril,  715. 
Merry  It  li  in  the  good  green  wood,  805. 
MenUy  swim  we,  the  moon  shines 

bright,  878. 
My  hawk  is  tired  of  perch  and  hood, 

227. 
My  waywaid  fate  I  needs  must  plain, 

634. 
Not  fester  yonder  rowers*  might,  186. 
O,  Biignall  banks  are  wild  and  fair, 

311. 
O,  dread  was  the  time,  and  more 

dreadful  the  omen,  640. 
Of  all  the  birds  on  bush  and  tree,  883. 
Oh!    say  not,   my   lore,  with   that 

mortified  air,  637. 
O,  hush  thee,  my  babie,  thy  sire  was 

a  knight,  652. 
O,  Lady,  twine  no  wreath  for  me,  328. 
O  listen,  listen,  ladies  gay!  39. 
O,  lorers*  eyes  are  sharp  to  see,  632. 
O,  low  shone  the  sun  on  the  fair  lake 

of  Toro,  631. 
O.  Maid  of  Isla.  from  the  cliff.  094. 
Once  again,  but  how  changed  since 

my  wand'rings  began,  654. 
On  Ettrick  Forest's  mountains  dun, 

694. 
On  Hallow-Mass  Ere,  'ere  you  bonne 

ye  to  rest,  644. 
O,  open  the  door,  some  pity  to  show, 

63L 
O,  Robin  Hood  was  a  bowman  good, 

758. 
O.tell  me,  harper,  wherefore  flow?  630L 
Our  ricar  still  preaches  that  Peter 

and  Poule,  221. 
O,  young  Lochinrar  b  come  out  ofthe 

west,  121. 
Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhn,  655. 
Quake  to  your  foundations  deep,  400. 
Rpi^  adrenturer,  bear  thee  back,  396. 
Red   glows  the  foige  in   Stiiguil't 

bounds,  630. 
Sanfen  bier,  und  brante-wein,  663. 
She  may  be  fair,  he  sang,  but  yet,  592. 
Since  here  we  are  set  in  array  rouid 

the  table,  833. 
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Soft  apfMul  tka  fovthMB  tammm 

Bight,  64& 
SoldlOT,  rwt  I  thy  nmrtun  o*ot»  Ui. 
Soldier,  wako— tho  day  k  popping 

707. 
80  rang  tbo  oM  teid  in  tba  grief  of  hia 

lMait,6l7. 

Stem  eagle  of  the  &r  north- west,  687. 

Sammer-ere  ia  goaoand  ]aet,  SS. 

Sweet  ihone  the  iim  en  the  Uk  lake 
of  Tore*  804. 

Tkke  thcoe  floveii^  whleh»  purple 

.  waving,  SMk 

That  dajof  wnth,  that  dnadftil  dij, 
42. 

The  Baptiet*!  Mt  mntom  beheld  gal- 
lant feats,  TOO. 

The  Omid  Urieabad  dughteriMTen, 


The  Fereat  of  Olenmoreli  drear,  SS8. 
Ihe  heath  this  night  mnat  be  my  bed, 

SOOl 
The  herring  lores  the  m&ny  Bioon- 

]igfat,6S7. 
The  last  of  oar  steers  OB  the  board  has 

been  spread*  717< 
The  monk  mnst  arise  when  the  matins 

rinft  678. 
The  moon's  on  the  lake,  and  the 

mist's  on  the  brae,  8B& 
The  news  has  flown  firae  month  to 

month,  6BS. 
The  Bonnd  of  Bokeby's  woods  I  hear, 

831. 
The  sua  is  rising  dlml j  rsd,  688. 
The  snn  npon  the  lake  is  lew,  748. 
The  snn  npon  the  Weirdlaw  Hill,  098. 
The  riolet  in  her  gzeenwood  bower. 


There  came  three  raerxy  men  ftom 
south,  west,  and  north,  677> 

There  is  mist  on  the  mountain,  and 
nii^tonthevale,64B. 

Thej  bid  me  sleep,  thej  bid  me  pray, 

9oa 

Though  right  be  aft  put  down  by 

strength,  688. 
Ibhonel  tohonel  the  standard  fliai^ 

604. 
To  the  Lords  of  Cenrentloa  'twas 

ClaTur^ee  who  spoke,  7N. 
'Twas  AU-sonl's  sto,  and  Sunrey's 

heait  beat  high,  88. 
"Twas  a  Marshal  of  France,  and  he 

ftln  would  honour  gain,  637* 
Twas  near  the  fiiir  oity  of  Benerent, 

TQBl 
Twist  ye,  twine  yel  even  so»  653. 
y iewlces  essence,  thin  and  bars^  71& 
Wake,  maid  of  Lorn,  410.  ' 
Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay,  634. 
Wasted,  weary,  wherefore  stay  ?  6S3. 
We  loTO  the  shrill  trumpet,  we  Ioto 

the  drums  rattle,  74i> 
What  makee  the  troopers'  froaen 

courage  muster  T  809. 
Wheel  the  wild  dance,  648. 
When  Israel  of  the  Lord  beloTed,  676. 
Whence  the  brooch  of  buinlng  goJd, 

410. 
When  friends  are  met  o'er  meny 

cheer,  760. 
When  the  heathen  trumpets  dang, 

608. 
When  the  tempest's  at  the  loudest, 

751. 
Whet  the  bright  steel,  675w 
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Why  weep  ye  by  the  tide,  ladle?  6M. 
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«f  Bonaparte^  880. 

— — —  Invaaion  of,  by  the  Moors,  878L 

War  with,  in  162S4, 888. 

"  Speata  and  Boxer,"  Story  of;  704. 
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Spenoer,  Bari,  7^ 
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Stoddut,  Sir  John,  5w 

StmlTord,  Earl  of,  853. 
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Strathbogle.    SeeAthole. 

Stuart,  Sir  William  of  Ochiltree,  mur- 
der oi;  in  1568;  BSS. 

Stmtt,  Joeeph,  his  Romance  of  Queen- 
hoo-hall,  897. 
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Sultaun  SoUmaun,  661. 
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Surteesb  Robert,  Esq.  583,  a. 
Sntheriand,  Duchess  of,  607. 78& 
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ihmUy  of,  784. 
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604. 
SwordSb  enchanted,  238. 
Bjmgeihj,  cure  of  a  wound  by,  57#  56. 

T. 
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84^945^  84S. 

*'  Tales  of  Wonder,  Lewis,"  888. 

"Talibmah,"  Verses  from  the,  706-lL 

Tanittrp,  Irish  custom  of,  36L  79&. 

Tantallan  Castle,  187. 164. 

Taylor,  William,  Esq.,  his  venioa  of 
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TeeMr,  The,  theWar-ciy  of  the  Saiacens, 
288.280. 

Teee,  the  Rirer,  316. 

Teith,  the  Rlrer,  17a 

*'  TuMpaar,  Sowa  or  rna,"  687. 

Terry,  the  late  Mr.  Daniel,  firminWan^ 
658,  n;  742. 

Theatre,  the,  54(1 

Themis,  2. 

Thomas  of  Erceldonne,  or  "  The  Rhym- 
er," account  of  him,  872.  His  Pn>- 
phedes^  57%  874.    Legend  oi^  627* 

641,542.54& 

**  Thomas  the  Rhymer,"  a  Ballad  in 
Three  Parts,  878. 

Thomson,  Mr.  D.  of  Oalaahiels,  670,  a. 

Thomson,  Thomas,  Esq.  Depnty-R«gia- 
ter.488. 
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Tbkell,  Mr.,  hia  Ballad  PoetiT   £« 
558. 

"  Tim,**  687. 

Time,  194. 

and  tide.  346. 

TittduO,  the,  28S»  a.  /  886. 

'  To  A  Ladt,  with  flowen  from  a  Re- 
man wall,*  684. 

Town  Bdogne,  88^  a. 
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486b  487.    Note  from,  (1840)  488. 
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Oermany,  796. 

Triermain.  See  "  Bridal  of  Trieraaia." 

Ihmily  of,  401 

Tkneachs,  the,  179. 
«( TnocsADOCB,  THa,"6BI. 
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Tunstall,  Sir  Brian,  slain  at  Flodden» 

171. 
Tumberry  Castle,  486-7* 
Turner,  J.  M.  W.,  R.A.,  427,  a. 
"  TwsKO  Rrrsa,  On,"  678. 
Twenge,  Sir  Marmadnke,  at  Bsonock- 

bum,  40» 
Twisel  Bridge,  136. 170. 
•*  Twist  yb.  Turiim  va,*  688. 
"Two  Daomna^"  Mottoee  fren  tho. 
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Tynemonth  Prioiy,  155. 
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CoUectiona  of  Ballada,  550.    Hia  tot 

sk»  of  **  The  Robben."  568. 
P.  F.  ibq..  Us  "  History  of  Scoa. 

land,"  641,  n. 

V. 
Uam-Vab,  mountain,  177.:i7S-  SSI. 
Unthank,  chapel  at,  56. 
Uridt,  a  Highlaad  satyr,  244. 

V. 
VAurrmnm,  er   "  Sdectoit  of  tha 

Slain,"  70. 
Valour,  peiuenlftcation  oC  868. 
Vanghan,  Right  Hon.  R.  C.,  881. 
Vanx.  Ikmlly  of,  404. 
Venetian  General,  anecdote  of  a,  737, «. 
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482. 
Vennachar,  Loch,  178. 
"  VfOLsr,  Tbb,"  683-i. 
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Douglas,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  134. 
"  VmoiL,"  JurenUe  Lines  from.  681. 
'*  Vision,  The,"  a  poem,  54& 

W. 
WAi.a8,  Caroline,  Princen  of.  97.  »- 
Wallace,  Sir  William,  trial  and  «ra- 

cution  o(  473. 
Walton,  Sir  John,  defeated  by  "the 

good  Lord  James  of  Doui^as,**  4681 

**  WAKDBRIlfO  WiLLIB,"  638. 
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"  War-Soito  of  the  Bdinbuigh  14^ 

Dragoons,"  601 
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MacLean,"6l8L 

.« Saxoh,"  678. 

Warbeck,  Peridn,  story  ot  1481 180L 
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